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THE  PLACE  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN 
EVOLUTION. 

OF  all  the  objections  and  difficulties  that  sprang  into  life  the  moment 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  propounded  for  our  acceptance, 
very  few  indeed  (exclusive  of  the  purely  scientific  ones)  now  give 
evidence  of  persistent  vitality.  Time,  which,  if  age  and  experience 
can  give  wisdom,  ought  to  be  so  much  wiser  than  any  of  us,  has 
consigned  the  greater  part  of  them  to  oblivion,  and  evolution  is 
taking  its  place,  one  might  say,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  human 
mind.  Chief  among  these  objections  was  the  assertion  that  evolution 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  morality  and  the 
genesis  of  conscience. 

Many  persons,  religious  thinkers  especially,  among  whom  Mr. 
Charles  Kingsley  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  while  willing  to  accept 
any  reasonable  conclusion  of  science  as  to  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  man,  appeared  determined  to  reserve  conscience  as  something 
inexplicable  by  any  effort  of  human  thinking,  and  therefore  as  a 
direct  gift  of  God  to  His  creatures  :  others,  again,  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  duty  as  of  divine  obligation  must  perish, 
if  the  nature  and  growth  of  conscience  could  be  explained,  as  part  of 
the  evolution  of  the  race,  by  natural  causation.  This  feeling,  natural 
and  indeed  honourable,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
planation given  of  the  place  of  conscience  in  evolution  seemed  to 
unprejudiced  minds — seemed  also  to  that  communis  sensus  which  is 
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^r^tteUst  word  on  the  subject  was  not  yet 

very  far  from  thinking  that  the  last  word  will  be 
come,  but  I  make  bold  to  believe  that  it  is 


•rife  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject  without  at  all  de- 
parting from  the  general  principle  of  evolution  to  which  I  have  1 
Ion*  riven  such  intellectual  adherence  as  was  in  my  power.  Let  us 
then  begin  by  endeavouring  to  understand  what  were  the  precise 
feature*  in  the  power  called  conscience,  which  seemed  to  intuitional 
thinker*  to  baffle  and  defy  the  explanations  of  the  evolutionists. 

Their  general  point  of  view  may  be  fairly  expressed  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  conscience  must  have  had  an  existence  prior  to  the 
conditions  out  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  evolved. 
Drawn  out  in  detail,  this  statement  contains  the  three  following 

propositions  :  — 

(1.)  Conscience  is  instantaneous—  that  is,  innate—  in  its  origin,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  by  degrees 
it  was  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  without.     It  bears  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  other  faculties,  the  senses  and  emotions,  that,  like 
them,  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  man. 
When  examined  it  seems  to  testify  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  compo- 
sition, not  made  up  of  long  and  varied  experiences,  but  the  result  of 
a  single  creative  act,  or  at  any  rate  the  instantaneous  product  of 
certain  conditions  brought  for  the  first  time  into  relation  with  each 
other.    In  other  words,  the  length  of  time  postulated  by  evolutionists 
for  the  development  of  man  is  not  granted  them  in  the  case  of 
conscience.    We  shall  see  presently  whether  they  really  require  it. 

(2.)  Conscience  is  instantaneous  —  that  is,  intuitional  —  in  its 
operations,  and  therefore  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  and 
reaction  of  social  relationships.  Had  there  been  but  one  man,  that 
one  man  would  have  been  able  to  say,  '  I  must  do  this  ;  '  and,  again, 
there  must  have  been  a  sense  that  it  was  right  to  combine  for  social 
purposes  of  mutual  help  and  comfort  before  men  could  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  doing  so.  The  notion  that  I  ought  to  act  in  a 
certain  way  towards  my  neighbour  is,  if  not  a  primary,  at  least  a 
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very  easy  one,  whereas  the  notion  that  I  ought  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  because  it  is  for  his  or  our  advantage,  seems  primd  fade  a 
much  later  one.  There  is,  in  short,  a  correlation  between  the  con- 
science and  an  external  lightness,  which  is  just  as  natural,  as  rapid, 
as  unaffected  by  later  relationships,  as  is  the  correlation  between  the 
eye  and  light.  In  primeval  man  the  conscience  detects,  however 
dimly  and  imperfectly,  morality  in  actions  just  as  the  eye  detects 
shape  and  colour  in  objects.  Social  and  civilised  life  may  enable 
him  to  see  more  clearly  and  explain  more  completely,  but  it  cannot 
give  him  either  the  eye  or  the  conscience. 

(3.)  Conscience  is  also  instantaneous — that  is,  imperative — in  its 
commands.  It  never  stops  to  argue  when  once  the  right  is,  or  is 
thought  to  be,  ascertained.  But  if  mankind  had  reached  the  lofty 
heights  of  duty  by  the  ladder  of  utility  or  the  gradually  growing 
influence  of  external  sanctions,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  fragments  of  the  ladder,  some  traces  of  the  process,  some 
memory  of  the  time  when  '  ought '  was  a  word  of  dubious  meaning 
and  uncertain  cogency,  would  have  been  preserved.  The  evidence 
derivable  from  the  histories  of  savage  existence  seems  plainly  to 
indicate  that  this  imperativeness  of  conscience  is  inseparable  from 
the  most  rudimentary  stage  of  moral  and  social  life.  In  short,  to 
put  the  matter  as  briefly  as  possible,  those  who  object  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  creature 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  human  being  who  was  not  as  much  fur- 
nished with  a  conscience  as  any  of  his  successors.  True,  the  primeval 
conscience  had  not  begun  to  construct  moral  rules  any  more  than  the 
primeval  eye  had  formed  theories  of  light  and  form;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  both  was  equally  indisputable  and  essential  to  the  idea  of 
man. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  place  in  evolution  for  the 
formation  of  a  conscience  fulfilling  all  these  conditions — if,  that  is, 
the  theory  of  evolution  can  be  proved  to  account  precisely  for  those 
phenomena  that  seem  primd  facie  to  militate  most  strongly  against 
it — if  this  feature,  which  I  have  called  instantaneousness,  and  have 
exhibited  in  three  of  its  leading  characteristics,  is  exactly  what  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race — then  I 
submit  we  have  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  said 
theory  of  that  nature  which  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  common 
sense  and  practical  judgment  of  mankind.  Let  this,  then,  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  all  that  is  instantaneous  in  conscience  is  not 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  considerations  I  am  about  to  urge. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man  by  evolution  we  are 
obliged  frequently  to  confess  that  the  entire  absence  of  contemporary 
evidence  compels  us,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  say  of  many 
phenomena,  that  if  we  knew  more  we  should  be  able  to  answer 
difficulties  and  clear  up  perplexities  which  seem  at  this  present 
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moment  well  nigh  insuperul.K     The  gap,  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  filled  up  even  bv  ience  has  done  but  little 

yet  to  enable  the  intellect  to  form  an  idea  to  itself  of  the  way  in 
which  organic  life  and  reasoning  man  began  to  exist  upon  the  earth. 
Impenetrable  darkness  hangs  over  vast  epoclis,  nor  is  it  possible  in  t 
present  absence  of  materials  to  fill  in  the  picture  of  that  critical  time 
when  man  (slowly  or  Mi-ldt-nly,  who  can  tell  ?)  rose  up  from  among 
the  beasts  and  said,  or  rather  It  It  without  being  able  to  say, '  I  am.' 
But  then  by  our  hypothesis  this  is  also  the  time  when  he  also  said, 
must,'  We  may  feel  assured  that  at  thin  time,  by  orderly  develop- 
ment and  natural  process  of  causation,  all  that  is  most  vital  and 
precious  to  humanity,  all  t  lie  seeds  of  man's  present  and  eternal  future, 
came  into  existence ;  but  none  the  less  is  the  darkness  so  great  that 
even  the  imagination  refuses  to  move  from  its  place.  The  sur- 
rounding objects  are  there  if  the  light  would  but  dawn  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  them.  It  is  very  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of 
tliis,  lest  we  seem  to  be  expressing  ourselves  with  too  much  certainty 
in  doubtful  matters.  But  however  necessary  this  may  be  when  we 
are  dealing  with  many  other  questions  respecting  the  origin  of  man, 
it  is,  I  firmly  believe,  by  no  means  so  necessary  in  our  present 
investigation.  That  phenomenon,  called  conscience,  which  seemed 
at  first  sight  the  most  likely  to  resist  analysis  by  way  of  evolution, 
proves  upon  experiment  to  yield  most  readily  to  it. 

As  usual  in  questions  of  this  description,  philosophy  has  been 
made  the  slave,  the  victim,  and  finally  the  accomplice  of  language. 
The  word  conscience  has  come  to  suggest  a  kind  of  special  faculty, 
not  exactly  thought  and  not  exactly  feeling,  which  presides  over  a 
specific  department  of  man's  being,  namely,  his  moral  conduct. 
Whereas,  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  conscience  is  merely  the 
power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  discerning  rightness.  Just  as  we 
discern  something  called  beautiful  which  we  must  admire,  or  some- 
thing called  pleasurable  which  we  must  seek,  so  do  we  perceive 
something  right  which  we  must  do.  And  so  our  specific  question 
comes  to  this,  How  did  the  idea  or  the  fact  of  rightness  enter  into 
tli.-  world? 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
teaching  of  evolution  has  been  to  reintroduce  into  philosophy  the 
idea  that  such  things  as  virtue,  goodness,  happiness,  right,  are 
absolute  and  fixed  quantities,  formed  for  man  and  not  by  him, 
existing  independently  of  him,  and  therefore  the  same  to  all  men  in 
all  circumstances.  They  are  realised  by  the  complete  and  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  self-conscious  ego  to  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  came  and  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Can,  then,  evolution 
help  us  to  perceive  how  the  idea  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
absolute  fixed  rightness  came  into  the  world  ? 

Let  us  transfer  ourselves  in  thought  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
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the  origin  of  man  took  place,  and  let  us  imagine  a  being  slowly  or 
suddenly  arriving  at  the  stage  of  self-conscious  existence.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  matters  little  whether  we  attribute  this  to  a 
gradual  progress,  or  (what  is  surely  possible)  to  a  sudden  but  natural 
leap  in  evolution,  or  to  a  special  act  of  creation  adapting  itself  to 
materials  already  at  its  disposal.  (I  mention  this  last  alternative 
merely  to  show  that  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  conscience  does  not 
conflict  with  any  reasonable  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  man.) 
Now  this  Being  owed  his  origin  to  the  law  or  process  of  natural 
selection.  He  had  been  cradled,  so  to  speak,  under  conditions  which 
prescribed  a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  and  which  permitted 
only  the  strongest  and  fittest  to  survive  and  multiply.  His  '  conduct ' 
up  to  the  moment  or  epoch  when  it  became  self-conscious  was  confined 
to  these  two  spheres  of  action,  flying  (by  combination  and  otherwise) 
for  life  and  killing  for  life.  There  were  creatures  whom  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  kill,  and  others  who,  it  was  equally  natural,  should 
kill  him.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  found  himself  a 
living,  thinking  being ;  this  was  the  law  which  he  found  not  only 
confronting  him  on  every  side  of  his  exterior  life,  but  also  deep 
rooted  in  his  inmost  nature  as  an  indubitable,  unanswerable  fact. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  let  us  as  our  next  step  remind 
ourselves  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  rational  human  being  in 
•whom  there  is  not  present  the  assurance  that  he  has  a  right  to 
himself,  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  first  place,  afterwards  (as  the 
result  may  be  of  long  years  of  evolution)  to  be  allowed  to  live 
happily.  That  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  my  life  from  me  is  a 
thought  inseparable  from  myself,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  first  piece  of 
knowledge  of  which  I  become  possessed.  The  infant's  cry  for  nourish- 
ment and  warmth  contains  this  much  meaning  to  those  who  can 
discern  how  moral  feelings  grew  out  of  physical  conditions.  But- 
then  this  thought  remains  a  mere  mystery,  and  therefore  quite  un- 
suitable for  affording  a  basis  on  which  to  explain  the  origin  of 
conscience,  until  we  set  it  in  the  light  of  evolution.  So  regarded  the 
mystery  vanishes  in  an  instant.  For  this  thought  is  merely  the 
necessary  result  of  the  correlation  of  the  first  self-conscious  being 
with  his  environment,  and  conscience  is  the  struggle  for  existence 
become  aware  of  itself  in  the  mind  of  a  thinking  person.  The 
first  man,  in  however  dumb  inarticulate  a  fashion,  did  nevertheless 
practically  contrive  to  claim  of  the  universe,  of  nature,  of  creatures 
like  himself,  nay,  ultimately  of  the  unknown  Author  of  all  things, 
that  they  should  not  destroy  the  life  which  they  had  originated.  He 
made  his  appeal  (makes  it  in  truth  now)  to  all  the  tremendous  forces 
amid  which  he  moved,  and  in  the  balance  and  play  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain  an  independent  personal  existence,  that 
they  should  minister  to  him,  the  one  thinking  creature  among 
them,  and  therefore  (for  the  first  man  was  also  the  first  Philosopher) 
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their  centre  and  final  cause.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  short,  right,  could 
not  indeed  seem  ..th.-rwise,  the  past  being  what  it  had  been,  that  his 
environment  should  l>e  such  as  would  make  life  possible  to  him  at 
once,  and  in  due  time  useful  and  enjoyable. 

Observe  that  the  condition  essential  to  all  knowledge,  namely, 
contrast  or  the  perc.-j.i  i-.n  of  dissimilarities,  is  here  present.  As  light 
in  meaningless  without  darkness,  or  heat  without  cold,  so  is  right 
without  its  contrast  of  force  or  wrong.  No  doubt  primeval  man  may 
have  for  long  perceived  by  sensation  the  contrast  of  heat  and  cold, 
day  and  night,  before  he  so  far  separated  the  ideas  as  to  give  them 
abstract  names.  So,  too,  the  same  man  may  have  for  long  felt  the 
indescribable  contrast  between  the  external  force  that  was  every- 
where threatening  his  existence  and  the  internal  force  that  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  continuing  to  be,  before  he  called  the  two  by  the  names 
right  and  wrong.  But  as  the  mere  fact  that  the  contrast  was  there 
and  always  had  been  there,  at  the  very  root  of  things,  produced  at 
once  the  appropriate  feeling  in  the  first  mind,  so  did  the  feeling 
produce  in  due  time  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Take  the 
first  and  commonest  action  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  meanest 
creature  that  lives  seeks  instinctively  to  escape  from  its  enemy  by 
flight.  But  man  alone  can  think,  as  he  flies  from  his  pursuer,  with  an 
energy  quickened  by  his  knowledge  of  what  death  is  and  means,  '  all 
this  is  unutterably  wrong.  I  have  a  right  to  save  my  life,  this  thing 
or  creature  has  no  right  to  take  it  from  me.'  Such,  or  something 
like  this,  were  the  first  thoughts  of  the  first  conscience,  the  first 
expression  of  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  rightness  in  the  world. 

Whatever  else  may  be  urged  against  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
conscience,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  those  phenomena,  upon  which 
intuitionalists  have  particularly  relied  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
analysis  and  therefore  of  discovery,  are  fully  and  precisely  accounted 
for.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  creation  which  men  have  used 
because  of  their  feeling  that  there  were  things  in  the  world  of  instan- 
taneous, and  therefore  of  specially  divine,  origin — a  feeling  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  sublime  utterance  of  antiquity  :  '  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  Now  the  poetical  beauty  and 
religious  truth  of  such  phrases  are  surely  not  in  the  least  degree  pre- 
judiced by  the  scientific  statement  that  these  '  creations  '  correspond 
to  those  critical  epochs  in  the  progress  of  evolution  when,  by  the 
union  or  marriage  of  one  set  of  conditions  with  another,  a  third  is 
instantaneously,  and  for  the  first  time,  called  into  being.  Such  an 
epoch,  resulting  in  the  origin  of  conscience,  was  that  in  which  a 
being  conscious  of  himself  said,  or  thought,  or  felt  *  I  am,'  and  then, 
confronted  with  a  world  of  opposing  and  destructive  forces,  added, 
*  and  I  have  a  right  to  be.' 

So,  too,  the  truth  contained  in  the  assertion  that  conscience  is 
innate,  intuitional,  and  imperative,  is  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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foregoing  account  of  its  origin.  It  is  innate  in  the  sense  that  though 
undoubtedly  impressed  from  without  during  long  periods  upon  man 
in  his  animal  state,  it  was  not  gradually  impressed  upon  him  in  his 
intelligent  state,  but  was,  from  the  first,  part  of  the  mental  furniture 
with  which  as  a  rational  being  he  commenced  his  life  upon  earth.  It 
is,  in  short,  not  a  composition,  i.e.  the  result  of  various  tendencies  such 
as  pleasure,  utility,  and  the  like,  but,  in  the  sense  explained  above,  a 
creation,  coeval  with  man  himself,  the  inheritance  of  the  first  human 
being  no  less  than  of  the  last. 

Again,  it  is  intuitional  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  direct  necessary 
and  immediate  perception  of  an  external  something,  named  Tightness, 
with  which  it  is  correlated.  Man,  by  virtue  of  his  conscience,  is 
obliged  to  believe  that  there  is  right  and  wrong,  just  as  by  virtue  of 
his  eye  he  is  obliged  to  believe  there  is  light  and  darkness.  And  this 
belief  exists  and  must  exist  independently  of  all  theories  as  to  what 
in  the  abstract  constitutes  right  and  wrong,  and  in  spite  of  mistakes 
in  particular  cases. 

Lastly,  conscience  is  imperative,  because  the  inwrought  conscious- 
ness in  human  nature  that  man  has  a  right  to  himself,  makes  every 
other  consideration  whatsoever  subordinate  to  itself.  This  is  the 
right  which  must  be  at  every  cost  pursued  by  myself  and  conceded  to 
me  by  others,  which  dominates  every  action,  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
human  progress,  shapes  every  institution  of  our  devising,  and  presides 
over  the  destiny  of  mankind  to  its  remotest  end.  For  travel  as  far  as 
we  please,  we  can  never  escape  from  the  conditions  under  which  we 
were  called  into  being. 

So  far  then  the  task  we  set  before  us  of  ascertaining  how  the  sense 
of  Tightness  came  into  the  world,  has  been  in  some  degree  accom- 
plished. The  process  by  which  from  this  prolific  germ  the  vast 
fabric  of  human  morality,  together  with  the  exquisitely  delicate 
machinery  of  the  individual  conscience,  as  we  now  see  it,  has  by  slow 
degrees  grown  up,  can  be  indicated  in  a  sentence.  Morality  consists 
in  transferring  to  other  beings  like  ourselves  those  rights  which  we 
feel  that  we  ourselves  possess,  in  learning  that  what  is  due  to  us  from 
them  is  also  due  to  them  from  us,  in  ascertaining  in  what  those 
mutual  rights  consist,  in  adjusting  the  rights  of  individuals  within 
the  limits  of  one  society,  lastly,  in  forming  to  ourselves  notions  of 
abstract  right  and  wrong  by  the  methods  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Manifestly,  therefore,  this  account  of  the  origin  of  conscience  does  not 
conflict  with  any  one  proposition  that  has  ever  been  formulated  by 
any  of  the  great  masters  of  experimental  philosophy;  it  does  but 
claim  to  add  to  them  that  undefinable  something  which  seemed  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  deficient  in  their  account  of  conscience. 
The  true  method  of  inquiry  is  surely  not  to  ask  what  such  words  as 
'  conscience,'  4  ought,'  '  duty,'  '  happiness,'  mean  in  the  mind  of  a 
modern  thinker,  but  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  they  meant,  or 
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rather  to  what   in-nmtiv,     impression  >rre«ponded,   in   the 

mind*..!  t  «.ur  race.     For  the  question  is  not  How 

did  I  come  by  my  conscience  ?  but  How  did  those  remote  ancestors  of 
mine,  the  first  man  and  after  him  tin-  first  society  of  men,  come  by 

r.H? 

hi«t..r\  of  the  process  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  social 

.  its  wants,  obligations,  utilities,  arrangements,  and  sanctions,  the 
sense  of  a  right  due  to  ourselves  was  elaborated  into  the  voice  of  con- 
science prescribing  what  is  due  to  others,  would  be  a  valuable  and 
interesting  contribution  to  moral  science.  But  though  quite  beyond 
..ur  present  limits  it  is,  I  think,  possible  to  sketch  in  mere  outline 
the  stages  through  which  conscience  passed  till  it  reached  its  full 
growth.  I  disclaim  any  pedantic  desire  to  show  that  these  stages  are 
chronologically  successive ;  on  the  contrary,  they  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  and  may  be  immensely  varied  in  their  operations  among 
different  races  or  at  different  times.  But  with  this  proviso  the  seven 
ages  of  conscience  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  Animal  Stage.  Mr.  Darwin's  book  has  familiarised  us 
with  the  idea  that  the  moral  and  mental  elements  in  man's  nature, 
no  less  than  the  physical  and  material,  were  derived  from  irrational 
creatures  by  the  process  of  evolution.  How  far  this  is  capable  of 
being  proved  in  other  respects  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  (whatever  I  may 
believe),  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  true  of  that  element  which  seems  at 
first  sight  most  opposed  to  it — the  conscience.  Making  all  allowance 
for  the  temptation  and  tendency  to  read  our  own  thoughts  into  the 
minds  of  animals,  and  also  for  the  effect  upon  the  animals  themselves 
of  man's  moral  control,  it  yet  remains  certain  that  the  materials  out 
of  which  conscience  has  been  constructed  are  everywhere  discernible, 
like  the  rough  unhewn  stones  of  a  quarry,  in  animal  life  and  in  nature 
itself.  The  mere  fact  that  animals  can  be  taught  and  made  to  feel 
what  they  ought  to  do  (how  can  we  avoid  using  the  word  *  ought' ?) 
settles  the  question.  But  without  relying  upon  this,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  contrast  between  the  external  force  that  would  destroy  and 
the  internal  power  that  will  live,  existed  long  before  it  became  an 
object  of  perception  and  reflection  in  the  brain  of  a  reasoning 
creature  ?  And  this  contrast  produced  such  actions  as  the  following — 
flight,  combination  for  defence,  appealing  looks,  cries  of  remon- 
strance, self-defence  to  the  hist  moment  of  existence.  For  instance, 
the  sight  of  an  object  accustomed  to  prey  upon  a  weaker  animal  then 
and  there  stimulated  that  animal  to  immediate  flight  by  putting  into 
motion  the  appropriate  muscles  and  limbs.  But  the  animals  with 
which  man  is  in  closest  alliance  were  those  whose  weakness  must 
certainly  have  made  the  necessity  of  escape  a  large  part  of  their  ex- 
perience. With  this  would  come  a  great  number  of  painful  and  also 
pleasant  emotions.  The  need  of  horrible  exertions,  the  terror  of 
anticipation,  the  sense  of  unavailing  wrath,  sometimes  the  ecstasy  of 
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deliverance,  which  must  have  been  so  strong  in  the  heart  of  every 
hunted  animal  that  turned  to  bay  at  last,  are  seen  to  border  closely 
upon  that  instinct  of  rightness  which  so  evidently  belongs  to  our 
individual  inherited  experience.  It  needed  but  the  touch  of  self-con- 
sciousness to  make  the  instinctive  feeling  pass  by  a  bound  into  an 
instinctive  thought  in  the  mind  of  a  being  that  '  could  look  before 
and  after.'  And  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  accounting  for 
the  evolution  of  man  lies  not  in  his  moral  but  in  his  mental  growth. 
How  he  became  conscious  of  himself  we  may  possibly  never  be  able 
even  to  imagine,  but  that  being  conscious  of  himself  he  was  by  mere 
force  of  circumstances  possessed  of  the  germ  of  conscience,  is  a  state- 
ment that  presents  no  difficulty  at  all. 

(2.)  The  Intermediate  Stage.  What  was  the  moral  condition  of 
the  '  ape-like  man  '  ?  He  was  a  creature  who  had  a  vivid  and  intense 
conception  of  his  own  right  to  exist,  and  no  conception  whatever  as 
to  the  rights  of  other  creatures  to  the  same  existence.  He  was  the 
inheritor  of  conditions  and  tendencies  which  wrought  in  him  such 
thoughts  as  these  :  '  You  shall  die  before  I  will ; '  1 1  will  use  you  to 
please  myself ; '  '  I  am  born  to  pursue  my  own  happiness  ; '  '  the  whole 
world  is  mine  to  occupy,  plunder,  and  rule  over  so  far  as  I  find  a  power 
within  me  to  do  it  and  to  prevent  others.'  He  was,  in  short,  the 
incarnation  of  perfect  selfishness.  No  one,  of  course,  supposes  that 
these  '  thoughts '  amounted  to  anything  more  than  vague  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  the  first  men,  till  they  grew  into  positive  convictions 
under  the  fostering  power  of  progressive  and  multiplied  experiences. 
All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  there  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  man 
when  there  was  added  to  his  nascent  conscience  that  sense  of  physical 
or  necessary  obligation  expressed  in  our  word  '  must.'  If  he  was  to 
avoid  destruction,  it  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind  that  he  '  must '  act  in 
such  and  such  a  way ;  his  perception  of  right,  that  is,  of  his  claim  to 
existence,  demanded  of  him  a  certain  course  of  action  (hardly  yet 
perhaps  of  conduct),  and  demanded  it  in  the  most  brief  and  impera- 
tive fashion.  In  this  stage  of  human  life,  before  men  entered  into 
social  relations,  we  can  plainly  discern  that  aspect  of  conscience 
which  we  have  described  by  the  word  '  instantaneous,'  and  which  has 
seemed  to  so  many  minds  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  any  social 
experiences.  We  do  but  reproduce  this  ancient  fashion  of  our  race 
when,  putting  aside  all  opposing  considerations,  and  refusing  to  listen 
to  arguments  based  upon  expediency  or  advantage,  we  say  peremp- 
torily and  decisively,  '  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  do  this  at  once.' 

(3.)  The  Family  Stage.  The  phenomena  of  primeval  family  life 
are  so  obscure,  so  varied,  and  so  complicated  by  institutions  like  poly- 
gamy and  polyandry,  that  in  making  even  the  most  general  and  ap- 
parently common-sense  observations  we  are  obliged  to  express  ourselves 
with  caution  and  reserve.  One  indubitable  fact,  however,  stands  out 
impressively  amidst  all  the  chaos,  and  affords  us  a  sufficient  stand-point 
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indicating  the  precise  growth  of  conscience  at  this  stage  of  itsexi-- 
tenoe.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  maternal  care  of  offspring.  It  was  from 
thin  deeply-rooted  instinct  that  n  learned  to  transfer  to  the 

beings  whom  they  loved,  and  whose  helpless  weakness  appealed  to  them 
t'  >r  protection,  the  same  rights  which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  But 
however  important  and  indeed  enormous  is  the  step  thus  made  in  the 
evolution  of  conscience,  we  must  heware  of  making  too  much  of  it  at 
this  stage  of  its  growth.  For  the  first  parents,  even  when  preserving 
and  protecting  tlirir  cliiMn  -u,  could  only  regard  their  children's  righ  t  < 
as  part  of  their  own,  which  they  were  entitled  to  defend  against  all 
opposing  forces ;  nor  could  they  possibly  have  imagined  that  their 
children  had  any  rights  as  against  themselves.  Still,  when  every  de- 
duction has  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sense  of  an  obligation 
dur  to  others  besides  ourselves,  and  perhaps  too  from  ourselves,  became 
part  of  the  human  consciousness,  and  men  learned  that  if  they  wished 
to  do  well  unto  themselves  they  must  make  efforts  of  care  and  protection 
for  the  life  and  for  the  welfare  of  others.  All  the  earlier  annals  of 
our  race  seem  to  show  that  this  consideration  for  others,  even  those 
dearest  to  us,  was  at  first  but  a  very  flickering  and  transitory  feeling 
as  opposed  to  our  inherited  selfishness ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  the 
bridge  by  which  men  first  began  to  cross  from  self-love  to  benevolence, 
and  to  become  social  beings.  An  interesting  survival  of  this  prime- 
val state  of  things  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  Roman  law,  under  which 
the  father's  control  over  his  children  seems  to  point  back  to  the  time 
when  men  did  their  duty  to  their  children  only  as  part  of  themselves, 
and  exercised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  their  own.  A  less  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  primitive  con- 
science is  to  be  found  in  the  plea  of  the  slaveholders,  that  they  do 
not  ill-treat  their  slaves  because  it  is  for  their  own  interests  to  keep 
them  alive,  healthy,  and  happy. 

(4.)  The  Social  Stage.  At  a  certain  period  of  his  mental  growth 
primeval  man  must  have  begun  to  form  conceptions  or  ideas  of  the 
various  objects  that  came  within  his  experience,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say, 
this  is  a  flower,  and  this  a  stone,  and  this  a  man.  Now  his  idea  of 
man  must  of  necessity  have  been  framed  upon  his  knowledge  of  him- 
self. Whatever  qualities  or  properties  he  recognised  as  .belonging  to 
himself,  these  he  would  transfer  to  all  other  beings  of  whose  likeness 
to  himself  in  all  essential  conditions  he  had  become  aware.  Hence  it 
would  follow  that  as  he  had  a  distinct  and  vivid  impression  of  his  own 
right  to  existence,  he  would  have  the  same  impression,  in  a  faint  and 
dubious  form,  of  other  men  as  possessing  the  same  right  It  seems 
probable  that  to  this  rudimentary  perception  of  mutual  likeness  may 
be  traced  all  that  part  of  our  social  feelings  which  owes  its  origin  to 
an  intellectual  as  opposed  to  physical  sources.  Anyhow  this  recogni- 
tion of  likeness  selects  for  man  the  kind  of  beings  with  whom  he  is 
willing  to  enter  into  those  social  relations  to  which  he  finds  himself 
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impelled  in  part  by  inherited  instincts,  and  in  part  by  the  necessity 
of  living  together  with  other  creatures  in  the  same  territory,  and  upon 
the  same  means  of  subsistence  which  they  must  procure  in  common. 
Thus  the  important  fact  emerges  that  man  brought  (in  germ)  the  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  with  him  to  the  formation  of  society,  and  did  not 
obtain  it  as  a  result  of  social  intercourse  acting  through  the  agency 
of  pains  and  pleasures.  From  the  moment  that  A,  B,  and  C,  recog- 
nising a  likeness  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  possibility  of  intercom- 
munion, resolved  upon  trying  the  experiment  of  living  together,  they 
must  have  perceived  that  they  could  only  do  so  by  acknowledging 
each  other's  independent  claims  to  be  allowed  to  live.  In  respect  of 
all  that  pertains  to  life  and  death  they  must  in  short  have  acted  up 
to  what  Mr.  Mill  called  the  '  golden  ethics  '  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.  Let  us  note,  in  passing,  that  this 
'  golden '  saying,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  evolution,  becomes  not 
merely  a  moral  rule  but  also  a  statement  of  a  scientific  fact,  for  it  was 
only  by  acting  in  accordance  with  it  that  '  neighbourhood '  became 
possible.  *  Who  is  my  neighbour  but  he  to  whom  I  assign  the  same 
right  to  exist  that  I  claim  for  myself  from  him  ? ' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  describe  how  man  came  by  that  social 
modus  vivendi  which  we  call  utility,  and  define  as  all  that  makes  for 
the  continued  existence  and  progressive  welfare  of  the  community. 
Utility  is  scientifically  '  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  individual  rights 
with  survival  of  the  fittest?  The  first  right  that  passed  away  was 
the  right  to  kill  my  neighbour  ;  the  first  that  survived  was  the  right 
that  my  neighbour  should  not  kill  me.  And  to  these  rights  conscience 
paid  an  intuitive  deference  (rendered  perhaps  all  the  more  striking 
by  the  contrast  presented  by  men's  habitual  practice)  from  the  moment 
that  the  mind  conceived  the  possibility  of  social  relations.  Things 
being  as  they  were,  it  could  not  do  otherwise.  But  then  this  right 
to  oneself  soon  passes,  under  the  fostering  nurture  of  social  life,  to 
mean  not  merely  bare  animal  existence,  but  all  that  conduces  to  make 
life  happy,  free,  good,  and  useful.  During  the  long  course  of  advanc- 
ing ages,  rights  are  being  conceded  to  the  individual  or  being  aban- 
doned by  him  according  as  experience  shows  what  is  possible  and  best 
for  human  life  and  happiness.  And  all  the  while  the  conscience  plays 
its  part  in  this  upward  progress  by  transferring  to  any  recognised 
reasonable  Tightness  (alas  !  also  to  a  thousand  wrongs,  which,  yet  true 
to  its  innate  origin,  the  universal  conscience  persists  in  regarding  as 
doomed  to  pass  away)  the  same  intuitive  deference  that  it  could  not 
help  but  pay  to  the  first  moral  inference  evolved  by  the  needs  and 
the  instincts  of  social  life,  '  If  you  have  no  right  to  kill  me,  then  have 
I  no  right  to  kill  you.' 

(5.)  The  Political  Stage.  The  earliest  and  (in  a  certain  sense) 
most  authentic  records  of  the  human  race  represent  the  murder  of  a 
brother  as  the  first  crime,  the  murderer's  fear  of  vengeance  as  the 
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imiii.-hm.  IIT.  .UK!  4  Whoso  ,  man's  blood  by  man 

shall  hi-  hi.-.  I  '  as  tli,-  tirst  effort  ..f  criminal  law  to  curb  the 

Mini  V>--  have  in  tliis  a  very  impressive   rej»resenta- 

.  •>(  tin-  n  in  tin-  history  of  conscience.     At  first  tin-  faint 

and  shadowy  idea  of  my  neighbour's  right  to  existence  must  have 
been  a  poor  ami  frail  defence  indeed  against  the  storms  of  inr 
passion,  the  cruel  -elfish  lusts,  tin-  reckless  and  savage  a.-saultsof  men 
•ii  i  h«  animals  and  tx  Binning  a  social  life,  which,  un- 
th.n-,  involved  a  eonsci.Mi-  >a. -riti« •«•  of  the  individual's  will  to 
th.-  community.  But  no  society  could  have  lasted  for  long  without 
there  growing  up  a  distinct  and  profound  conviction  that  the  indis- 
criminate taking  of  life  cut  at  the  root  of  its  own  existence.  There  are 
many  intere.-tini;  (in  a  scientific  sense)  survivals  (blood  feuds,  for 
in.-tance,  or  the  cheapness  of  human  life,  which  invariably  accompanies 
the  dissolution  of  society  at  revolutionary  epochs)  of  this  primeval 
-t.ite  of  man,  during  which  some  of  the  strongest  sentiments  we  pos- 
sess  were  engraved  upon  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  by  the 
external  action  of  laws  and  eustoins.  It  was  now  that  the  voice  of 
the  < •.immunity  In-gan  to  prix-laim  in  no  hesitating  tones  to  the  in- 
dividual conscience  -  Thou  shalt  not  kill,' and  to  take  very  decisive 
steps  indeed  to  make  its  decrees  heard  and  obeyed.  And  so  the  word 
duty  began  to  l>e  in  the  air. 

^  .v  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  impossible  that  any  such  external  com- 
mand could  create  in  the  mind  the  sense  that  it  is  a  matter  of  duty 
to  obey  it ;  nay,  all  law  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  individual 
merely  as  part  of  that  very  '-xtenial  force  which  was  originally,  and 
is  still  liable  at  any  moment  to  become,  the  natural  enemy  of  hi- 
personal  rights.  And  if  I  (that  is  to  say,  my  ancestor  of  thousands 
of  y  •')  am  merely  forced  by  laws  acting  upon  my  fear  of 

punishment  to  surrender  my  desire  to  slay  another  man,  I  may  of 

ise  yield  to  superior  force,  but  I  cannot  possibly  thereby  acquire 
the  sense  of  duty,  wluch  may  be  defined  as  the  pleasure  result  in;/ 
from  mUOiffmi  «<•<]<:  ;/,  W/-.s*//v//ice  that  makes  self-sacri- 

fice possible.  But  when  the  law  appeals  to  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  already  existing,  when  the  command  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill '  is 
met  by  a  response  in  the  conscience, « I  know  that  this  is  true,  for  I  had 
the  thought  before,  or  rather  at  the  moment  when,  I  became  a  social 
being,'  then  there  results  the  joyful  sense  of  duty  which  makes  obe- 
dience pleasant.  k  Wherefore,'  the  conscience  cries,  '  the  law  is  holy 
and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good.'  It  is  welcomed  as 
the  interpreter  of  conscience.  a>  that  which  explains  a  man  to  himself. 
And  so  through  count  1.-^  avenues  of  utility,  and  through  as  many 
sanctions  of  social  opinion  embodied  in  law,  custom,  or  tradition,  the 
eonsc-ience  advan.es  towards  the  perception  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
"f  a  .. .,  responding  internal  sense  of  duty  towards  them.  And  thus, 
as  I  think,  we  g,-t  an  explanation  of  the  pleasurable  element  in 
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duty.  For  while  the  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative, 
and  sacrifice  of  self  more  and  more  exacting,  and  our  personal  rights 
more  and  more  circumscribed,  there  goes  along  with  us  the  sense 
that  we  are  but  finding  our  true  selves  and  expressing  our  own  con- 
victions and  obeying  our  own  highest  wills,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
experience  the  greatest  possible  delight  in  doing  our  duty.  For  what 
is  this  after  all  but  the  satisfaction  of  finding  our  life  when  we  were 
willing  to  lose  it  ? 

(6.)  The  Ideal  or  Moral  Stage.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of 
conscience  carries  us  a  long  way  forward  in  the  course  of  man's  mental 
evolution,  because  it  brings  us  to  the  time  when  he  became  capable  of 
forming  abstract  notions.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long 
before  these  notions  were  formed,  the  tendencies  and  impressions  in 
which  they  culminated  were  busily,  if  silently,  at  work ;  hence  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  line  of  advance  along  which  the  conscience  passed 
from  the  primitive  sense  of  Tightness  to  the  complete  ideal  state. 

It  is  natural  for  men,  under  the  pressure  of  social  obligations,  to 
fall  back  upon  their  personal  rights  and  innate  egoism,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  to  which  they  have  submitted  more  from  a  gregarious 
instinct  than  from  any  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers.  Questions 
like  the  following  lie  deep  down  in  the  nature  and  necessity  of  things, 
and  exercise  powerful  effect  upon  the  mental  and  moral  modes  of 
thought  long  before  they  become  articulate  in  language.  '  Why  am 
I  restricted  from  doing  what  I  please  ?  Why  does  law  or  custom 
pronounce  it  wrong  to  kill  one  man,  right  to  kill  another  ?  Why  would 
my  fellow-men  think  it  right  to  kill  me  under  certain  circumstances  ? 
Why  is  the  law  on  this  and  other  points  so  unfair,  so  irregular,  so  in- 
complete, that  were  I  to  fashion  my  conduct  by  it  alone,  I  should  be 
always  doing  something  of  which  I  did  not  approve  ?  Above  all,  am 
not  I,  the  unit  of  which  society  is  composed  and  for  whose  benefit  it 
exists,  in  danger  of  losing  my  right  to  myself  and  becoming  merged 
in  a  mere  aggregate  mass  of  my  fellow-units  ?  Is  right  and  wrong 
to  be  determined  for  me  without  effort  or  remonstrance,  or  even  co- 
operation of  my  own  ?  ' l 

Now  the  answer  which  man  has  made  for  himself  to  such  ques- 
tions is,  by  common  confession,  the  discovery  and  the  assertion  that 
there  is  an  absolute  Tightness  belonging  to  society  as  such,  with 

1  The  relation  between  the  power  of  law  in  enforcing  rights  and  the  power  of 
conscience  in  detecting  Tightness  is  well  illustrated  by  a  sentence  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine's,  describing  the  action  of  English  law  upon  Indian  modes  of  thought :  '  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  we  have  created  the  sense  of  legal  right  before  we  have  created 
a  proportionate  power  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil  in  the  law  upon  which  the 
legal  right  depends.'  (  Village  Communities,  Lect.  iii.)  I  may  add  that  the  history  of 
village  communities  presents  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  egoism  and  society  were  preserved  in  early  times,  i.e.  by  what 
would  now  be  considered  an  exaggerated  expression  of  them  side  by  side.  See  his 
remarks  on  the  isolation  of  households  and  the  secresy  of  family  life  in  the  fourth 
lecture. 
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which  individual  rights  may  be  harmonised,  l>nt  which  they  can 
i. •.  1I"W  did  he  come  to  make  this  discovery  and 
assert  it  with  so  bBhMtatfagAOpnviettoaf  of  justice  in  the  abstract 
(for  this  is  what  we  call  the  social  ri^htnrss)  it  is  true  that  primitive 
man  could  have  no  conception  ;  that  idea  has  been  generalised  from 
experiei  A  wr  have  seen  that  the  first  man  was  dominated 

by  the  consciousness  of  a  primitive  Tightness  due  to  himself.  We 
have  seen  also  that,  compelled  by  the  instincts  of  forming  a  social 
litV,  he  extended  the  same  lightness  to  individual  men  like  himself. 
\v.-  are  now  to  see  that,  under  the  stress  of  questions  such  as  the 
above,  and  strengthened  by  the  growing  power  of  forming  general 
ideas,  the  mind  transferred  to  society,  to  nature,  nay,  to  inanimate 
matter,  the  same  idea  of  absolute  rightness  which  it  claimed  for 
itself.  Man  perceived  right  everywhere  and  in  all  things  just  as  he 
had  done  at  first — then  in  the  simple  concrete  form  of  the  right  to 
his  own  existence,  now  in  the  highly  abstract  form  of  everything 
having  its  own  right  and  wrong.  At  first  all  nature  is  indebted  to 
him,  now  he  is  indebted  to  all  nature.  Utility  prescribed  in  what 
right  and  wrong  consisted,  but  did  not  give  the  idea  of  it ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  if  we  are  willing  to  define  utility  as  that 
which  makes  for  the  existence  of  anything,  then  just  as  utility  or  the 
needs  of  his  own  existence  had  suggested  to  man  the  idea  of  primitive 
rightness,  so  did  it  impress  upon  him  the  idea  of  rightness  as  inhe- 
rent in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  especially  of  society,  if  it  were 
to  continue  to  exist.  Men  come  to  think  that  they  have  no  business 
wantonly  to  destroy  anything,  not  even  an  insect  or  an  inanimate 
object.  Yet  if  they  do  it  at  all,  they  answer  that  it  was  because  it 
was  *  useless.'  It  is  thus  by  tracing  ideas  apparently  dissimilar  to 
the  same  root  that  we  obtain  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  our  contention. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  men  began  to  form  to  themselves  moral 
ideals,  having  an  absolute  and  universal  existence  as  opposed  to  the 
mere  passing  dicta  of  laws  and  opinions.  In  the  special  case  be- 
fore us  the  inference  ran  thus :  if  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  kill,  then 
all  killing  is  naturally  wrong,  necessary  exceptions  notwithstanding. 
And  thus  the  ideal  was  formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and 
society  was  regarded  only  as  a  means  for  this  end,  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  institutions  being  of  necessity  submitted  to  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  individual  mind,  and  approved  only  so  far  as  they 
came  up  to  the  ideal  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  there  are 
survivals  from  earlier  stages  of  moral  growth  which  cast  a  strange  and 
ironical  reflection  upon  man's  claim  to  wisdom  and  advancement, 
and  cause  his  practice  to  fall  lamentably  short  of  even  so  early  and 
obvious  an  ideal  as  the  sanctity  of  life.  How  else  are  we  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  whilst  all  England  will  thrill  at  the  news  of  some 
specially  savage  murder,  or  whilst  we  ourselves  would  be  saddened  to 
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the  end  of  our  days  by  the  result  of  some  homicidal  carelessness,  we 
yet  contrive  to  read  morning  after  morning  without  a  sigh  or  even 
a  passing  remark  of  battles  in  which  thousands  of  human  beings 
have  perished  for  a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  more  real  concern 
than  they  had  for  the  politics  of  the  planet  Jupiter? 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  men  embarked  upon  that  process  of  forming 
ideals  which  led  them  from  the  primitive  thought,  '  self-preservation 
is  the  first  (and  only)  law  in  nature,'  up  to  the  highest  abstract  ex- 
pression of  moral  duty,  '  fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum.'  But  now 
observe  the  immensely  important  influence  which  the  formation  of 
ideals  exercised  upon  the  moral  constitution.  It  was  this  which 
enabled  men  amid  the  pressure  and  conflicts  of  life  to  vindicate  their 
primeval  claims  to  themselves,  and  to  establish  an  independent  moral 
existence  in  the  midst  of  society,  as  they  had  at  first  established  an 
independent  physical  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  universe.  The 
immediate  effect  was  that  they  became  a  law  unto  themselves.  For 
instance,  under  the  influence  of  such  an  ideal  as  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  they  refuse  to  kill  even  when  authority  commands  them ; 
nay,  they  prefer  themselves  to  die.  That  is  to  say,  the  original  claim 
to  bodily  life  reappears  in  the  form  of  a  claim  to  moral  life,  to  which 
we  insist  that  the  same  deference  shall  be  paid  as  our  forefathers 
claimed  for  their  natural  existence,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  innate 
law  of  our  being,  we  refuse  to  surrender  upon  any  conditions  what- 
ever. And  thus  we  have  come  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
significant  phrase,  '  rights  of  conscience.'  Can  it  be  said  that  this 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained  up  to  the  present  time  ?  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  finds  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  justice  to  self  in  the  egoistic 
sentiment  known  as  the  love  or  instinct  of  personal  freedom.  Carry 
the  analysis  one  step  further  back,  to  the  innate  demand  for  personal 
existence,  and,  like  finding  a  diamond  in  a  coal  mine,  we  come  upon 
just  that  element  of  absolute,  all-pervading,  essential  Tightness  for 
which  we  might  otherwise  search  in  vain. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  men  have  almost  deified  the  power  they 
possess  of  discerning  right  and  wrong  to  which  they  owe  in  the  last 
resort  the  possession  of  themselves. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.  .  .  , 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidmu  ferient  ruinse. 

But  unhappily  egoism  is  easily  overdone,  and  egoism  identifying 
itself  with  liberty  and  duty  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  mischievous  ex- 
aggerations and  delusions.  Conscience  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  faculty  instead  of  being  an  ordinary  operation  of  thought 
directed  to  special  objects.  It  is  ascribed  to  a  divine  origin  and 
erected  into  a  test  of  religion  and  truth.  The  chief  stress  of  practical 
exhortation  is  laid  not  upon  finding  out  the  right,  but  upon  doing 
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what  we  iM-lieve  to  IK-  ri-lit,  very  often  irrespective  of  advice,  com- 
mon sense,  and  obvious  consequences.  Nay,  men  go  so  far  as  to 
nscience  a  sort  of  lordship  or  supremacy  over  themselves, 
and  so  by  a  roundabout  way  only  end  at  last  in  doing  what  they 
please.  Like  Arthur,  they  4  reverence  their  conscience  as  their  king,' 
and,  like  that  excellent  but  unprosperous  monarch,  they  contrive  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  make  a  bad  business  of  life.  In 
>1  10  it,  they  glorify  not  the  sun  which  gives  the  light,  but  the  eye 
which  perceives  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  reaction  against  the  pre- 
tensions, nay,  the  very  existence  of  conscience,  which  causes  whole 
volumes  of  philosophy  to  be  written  with  barely  so  much  as  the 
mention  of  its  name.  To  redress  the  balance  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  good  genius  of  philosophy  —  evolution. 

(7.)  The  Religious  Stage.  I  have  placed  this  stage  last  because 
the  association,  much  more  the  identification,  of  religion  with 
morality  comes  so  late  in  the  history  of  man  that  religion  has  but 
little  to  do  with  the  conscience  in  its  elementary  state.  Among 
savages  religion  can  hardly  be  called  moral  at  all,  although  the  gods 
might  on  the  whole  be  believed  to  be  on  the  side  of  what  the  tribe 
thought  to  be  right,  subject,  however,  to  the  very  important  qualifi- 
cation that  the  gods  of  another  tribe  held  different  views.  Still,  so 
far  as  primitive  man  believed  that  the  gods  would  visit  him  with 
rewards  and  punishments  by  an  exercise  of  superhuman  power,  to 
that  extent  there  was  added  to  the  conscience  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility and  solemnity  together  with  an  awful  imperativeness  which 
must  have  considerably  modified  his  moral  constitution.  Moreover, 
by  calling  attention  to  a  will  external  to  our  own,  something  was  done 
to  counteract  the  egoistic  tendency  which  I  have  just  described. 
And  so  it  was  that  morality  did  not  take  final  refuge  in  stoicism 
until  religious  belief  had  died  away. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  religion  can  and  does  become  defi- 
nitely moral  when  the  human  mind  rises  to  a  belief  in  one  Almighty 
<•  •><!  with  whose  will  righteousness  is  of  necessity  identified.  How 
the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  came  by  this  belief  (along 
with  other  peoples  who,  however,  did  not  retain  it)  cannot  at  present 
}xa  positively  affirmed,  but  it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  observe  that 
the  earliest  idea  of  the  moral  will  of  God  is  connected  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  which  we  have  traced  the  genesis  of 
conscience.  What  in  other  races  is  the  voice  of  tribal  opinion 
condemning  murder,  is,  among  the  Hebrews,  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
<  M..1,  *  who  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  require  the  life 
of  man.'  In  this  we  see  how  records,  old  in  themselves,  and  pointing 
Lark  to  tendencies  and  traditions  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
identify  the  primitive  Tightness  with  the  will  of  God,  by  whom  first 
nature,  then  man,  then  the  family,  then  the  society,  had  been  esta- 
blished. And  thus  the  will  of  the  Creator  has  been  by  degrees 
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definitely  set  up  as  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  which  men 
must  conform,  so  that  the  supreme  effort  of  human  morality  is 
breathed  in  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  And  this  accounts  for 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  idea  of  conscience  had  little  or  no  hold 
upon  the  Jewish  mind.  Modern  theology  bases  religious  belief 
mainly  upon  a  supernatural  origin  of  the  conscience  and  a  super- 
natural revelation  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  future  life.  The  Bible, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  nothing  to  say  about  either  of  them. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  result  of  our  investigation,  the  conscience 
which  we  now  possess  is  the  primitive  sense  of  a  Tightness  due  to 
oneself,  resulting  from  the  struggle  for  existence ;  extended  to  others 
as  men  entering  into  the  social  state  perceived  a  likeness  to  them- 
selves in  their  fellows  ;  intensified  and  sanctioned  by  the  urgent 
pressure  of  external  law  in  the  political  state  ;  becoming  a  law  to 
itself  as  men  became  capable  of  forming  abstract  notions  ;  and  saved 
from  egoism  by  the  Christian  development  of  the  Hebrew  mono- 
theism. 

Now  the  truth  and  adequacy  of  this  statement  may  be  tested  in 
two  ways.  Is  it  conformable  to  what  we  know  to  be  true  of  evolution 
generally  ?  and  is  it  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  conscience  now  ?  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  here 
and  there  indicate  an  answer  to  the  second  question,  but  if  oppor- 
tunity offered  it  would  be,  I  believe,  easy  to  answer  it  at  length  by 
an  examination  of  the  operations  of  conscience  in  actual  practice, 
and  by  surveying  the  conflicting  forces,  the  curious  survivals,  the 
metaphysical  theories,  with  which  the  word  conscience  is  associated. 
Anyhow  the  history  of  the  conscience  from  an  evolutionist  point  of 
view  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

But  is  this  theory  of  its  origin  in  harmony  with  evolution  itself? 
How  far,  for  instance,  are  we  justified  in  using  such  words  as  '  think,' 
'say,'  'feel,'  or  '  law,'  'idea,'  and  'consciousness,'  in  describing  the  moral 
condition  of  primitive  man  ?  To  this  we  must  reply  that  the  inchoate 
tendencies  and  slowly  deepening  impressions  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  phenomena  described  by  words  like  the  above,  present  an 
inward  and  personal  aspect  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  evolution 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  For  the  very  method  and  circum- 
stances of  man's  creation  by  evolution  planted  within  him  a  con- 
sciousness from  which,  when  acted  upon  by  myriads  of  slowly  widening 
experiences,  were  evolved  all  the  fundamental  powers  of  his  moral 
nature.  Let  us  illustrate  this  position  by  the  cognate  example  of 
the  genesis  of  religious  beliefs.  These  were  developed,  let  us  say, 
either  from  the  worship  of  ancestors,  or  (according  to  the  mythological 
theory)  by  personifying  the  operations  of  nature.  But  it  seems  to 
me  totally  impossible  that  any  merely  external  cause  could  have 
produced  a  belief  so  primitive,  so  powerful,  so  universal,  so  permanent, 
and  above  all  so  strongly  marked  by  certain  original  and  undeviating 
VOL.  IV.— No.  17.  C 
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characteristics,  unless  they  had  Wii  c.-rrchitcd  with  the  consci'<u- 
of  a  creature  in  whom  by  ih-    v.-ry  law  of  his  origin  the  Spirit  of 

i  it  ion  was  always  suggesting  an  unanswerable  question:  'Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  tin-  foundations  of  the  earth?  declare  if  thou 
hast  undi'i-siamling.'  1'rimitive  man  had  enough  of  philosophy  to 
ask  this  question,  and  enough  of  science  to  attempt  to  answer  it  out 

uly  in  hand;  ln-iu-c  it  is  that  speculations 

as  to  their  own  origin  are  common,  if  not  universal,  among  savage 
races.  As  in  r« -li^iun  so  in  morality.  All  the  external  impressions 
arising  out  of  society,  law,  utility,  and  the  like  were  related  to  and 
conditioned  by  an  innate  sense  of  Tightness  in  the  individual,  wrought 
in  him  by  the  power  of  evolution  itself  by  which  he  was  created. 
And  thu>  wr  arrive  at  that  inward  and  SPIRITUAL  side  of  evolution 
to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  attention,  in  the  belief  not  only 
that  ju>tiiv  remains  yet  to  be  done  to  it,  but  also  that  it  contains  a 

uciling  and  adjusting  element  much  needed  amidst  the  conflicts 
and  misunderstandings  of  modern  thought.  But  from  the  further 
pursuit  of  this  thought  I  am  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  turn 
away. 

T.  W.  FOWLE. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1876  timid  people  were  somewhat  startled  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  then  newly  created  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in 
which  his  lordship  appeared  to  point  to  a  great  conspiracy  which 
was  being-  hatched  by  the  addled  brains  of  some  members  of  what  are 
called  Secret  Societies.  '  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,'  said  his  lord- 
ship solemnly,  '  that  in  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  government  of 
this  world  there  are  new  elements  which  our  predecessors  had  not  to 
deal  with.  We  have  not  to  deal  only  with  emperors  and  princes  or. 
ministers.  There  are  the  secret  societies,  an  element  which  you 
must  take  into  consideration,  which  at  the  last  moment  may  baffle 
all  your  arrangements,  which  have  agents  everywhere,  which  have 
reckless  agents,  which  countenance  assassination,  and  which,  if 
necessary,  could  produce  a  massacre.' l 

To  make  matters  worse,  Cardinal  Manning  a  few  days  afterwards, 
in  a  discourse  on  the  Eastern  Question,  referred  to  these  secret 
organisations  under  the  comprehensive  designation  of  the  *  Revolt,' 
and  illustrated  the  Premier's  statement  by  a  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  war  between  Servia  and  Turkey,  alleging  that  Prince  Milan 
and  his  cabinet  were  the  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  agents  of 
secret  associations.  Revolutions  in  other  countries  were  also  adduced 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  machinations 
of  these  secret  and  dangerous  combinations. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  speech  at  Oxford,  October  18, 1876, 
tried  to  allay  the  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  reassure 
timid  people  who  had  been  unduly  exercised  by  the  fear  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  a  general  massacre.  Sir  William  said  :  '  I  have 
heard  recently  of  a  fanciful  and  romantic  idea  that  the  schemes  of 
wise  statesmen  and  great  diplomatists  are  baffled  by  secret  societies. 
I  am  not  myself  alarmed  at  secret  societies.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
great  number  of  these  secret  societies — the  Freemasons  and  others — 
and  I  can  assure  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  are  not  dan- 
gerous persons  at  all.  No,  there  are  forces  happily  much  more 

1  Speech  at  Aylesbury,  Sept.  20,  1876. 
c  2 
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powi-itul  tl,;ui  *  .-tips,  \\hii-h  v.-ry  often  baffle  the  plans  of 

Htatchuu-n  «h.  n  tl.  y  are  not  fagaciously  formed  or  carefully  carried 
I  hrr.  i.  :i  jwwer  above  all  secret  societies,  and  it  is  the  power 
of  publii-  ..;-im.m.'  After  this  assurance  everybody  ought  to  have 
Ixjen  content  and  at  ease,  but  they  were  not.  Some  people  said  :  «  It 
is  all  very  well  for  tin-  honourable  member  for  Oxford.  He  might  well 
be  satisfied  ;  he  is  not  a  timid  man.  But  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  em- 
phatic in  his  avowal  of  their  existence.'  The  publication  of  a  work 
on  Secret  Societies  of  the  European  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Frost, 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  alarm.  The  sad  events 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  Germany  and  produced  such  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  civilised  world,  have  recalled  attention 
to  the  words  spoken  by  England's  Prime  Minister,  and  now  her 
representative  at  the  Congress  of  nations  sitting  at  Berlin;  every 
contribution,  therefore,  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  more 
or  less  valuable  according  to  the  light  which  the  writer's  experience 
i-n:ibles  him  to  throw  into  the  darker  recesses  of  these  organisations. 
The  two  murderous  attacks  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
will  be  treated  of  further  on. 

The  Premier  was  scarcely  accurate  when  he  said  that  secret 
societies  are  aew  elements  with  which  statesmen  have  to  deal  ;  they 
have  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  prudent  statesmen  ere 
now,  lest  they  should  baffle  at  the  last  moment  all  their  arrange- 
ments, and  spoil  their  best  concerted  plans.  Wherever  despotism 
exists  secret  societies  will  of  necessity  flourish.  They  are  essentially 
the  outgrowth  of  repression  ;  they  are  the  noxious  weeds  which  grow 
in  the  soil  of  tyranny  ;  they  are  the  fungi,  or  parasites  if  you  please, 
of  the  despot  —  where  the  one  is,  there  the  other  will  be  also.  But 
they  cannot  exist  in  a  free  land  ;  there  is  no  soil  in  which  they,  can 
grow,  at  least  not  those  which  can  give  uneasiness  to  a  statesman, 
even  one  so  timid  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  cause  alarm  to  quiet  and 
peaceable  people.  Freemasons  are  not,  we  presume,  to  be  counted  as 
secret  societies  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  noble  lord  ;  not  even 
Orange  societies,  to  which  it  is  alleged  he  has  himself  belonged  ; 
nor,  indeed,  the  numerous  *  Orders,'  as  they  are  called,  which  thrive 
in  this  country  under  various  names,  but  which  are  all  innocuous,  and 
whose  objects  generally  are  praiseworthy. 

Those  indicated  by  the  Premier  were,  I  suppose,  secret  political 
societies.  What  Cardinal  Manning  meant  I  do  not  quite  know,  as 
there  are  many  secret  orders  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  such  as  the  Jesuits  and  others,  whose  intrigues  have  fre- 
•  I  ill-lit  ly  been  the  theme  of  writers  and  public  men  ;  but  in  this  paper 
I  >hall  confine  myself  to  political  societies  alone,  and  will  take 
as  my  type  the  International,  one  of  the  youngest  and,  for  a  time, 
one  of  the  most  notorious. 
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The  International  was  not  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to 
establish  a  kind  of  political  fraternisation  with  the  '  patriots  of 
continental  Europe.'  During  the  years  1789  and  1790  there  were  no 
less  than  three  associations  in  England  having  for  their  objects  a  close 
alliance  with  the  revolutionary  party  in  France  ;  and  congratulatory 
addresses  were  sent  to  the  people  of  that  country,  complimenting 
them  upon  the  success  of  their  revolution,  by  (1)  the  '  Eevolution 
Society,'  of  which  Earl  Stanhope  was  chairman ;  (2)  the  '  Constitu- 
tional Society,'  Mr.  Eichard  Sharp  being  the  chairman  ;  and  (3)  a 
4  Constitutional  Society '  in  Manchester  having  similar  objects  to  the 
other  two.  The  addresses  and  resolutions  which  were  agreed  to  by 
these  societies,  under  the  patronage  of  influential  names,  would 
startle  the  easy-going  people  of  these  days  who  style  themselves 
reformers.2 

In  the  years  1833  and  1834  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  the  working 
classes  of  France  and  England  into  closer  relationship,  and  addresses 
were  interchanged  between  certain  sections  of  the  workpeople  of  the 
two  nations,  some  of  the  towns  of  both  countries  being  very  enthu- 
siastic for  an  alliance  based  more  definitely  on  social  and  industrial 
rather  than  political  interests.3 

In  1848  another  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  fraternisation  with 
the  political  factions  of  France.  The  basis  suggested  on  which  such  a 
combination  should  rest  was  the  union  of  both  sections,  political  and 
social ;  but,  as  the  Chartists  insisted  that  all  the  troubles  of  the 
working  classes  were  solely  due  to  political  causes,  and  could  only 
be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  and  as  the  Owenites 
and  Socialists  declared  that,  however  necessary  and  desirable  poli- 
tical power  might  be  as  a  means,  this  of  itself  would  have  but  small 
influence  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  an  open  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  attempt  was  rendered 
altogether  abortive.4 

The  proximate  causes,  briefly  stated,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  '  International  Working  Men's  Association '  are  these  : — 
(1)  The  establishment  of  the  Polish  League,  by  means  of  which 
many  of  the  continental  workmen  and  refugees  were  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  leading  political  working  men  of  London, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  were  many  points  of  agreement  between 
the  continental  politicians  and  those  in  this  country.  (2)  The  out- 
break of  the  war  for  Italian  independence,  which  evoked  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  of  England  in 
favour  of  a  free  Italy,  liberated  alike  from  petty  despots  and  from 
priestly  domination.  (3)  The  great  strike  and  lock-out  in  the 

2  See  Capel  Lofft's  letter  to  Edmund  Burke ;   the  appendix  for  copies  of  the 
addresses,  resolutions,  &c.,  of  these  societies. 

3  Sec  Pioneer  for  the  years  1833-4,  addresses  of  the  people  of  Nantes,  &c. 

4  See  The  Labour  Advocate,  1848-9,  and  newspapers  of  these  troublous  years. 
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luiildiiiK  trades  in  London  in  1  &>!)-(>(>,  which  created  a  considerable 
nut  of  sympathy  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a  struggle  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  not 
a  mere  contest  for  extra  or  increased  pay.  A  favourable  opportunity 
was  thus  afforded  for  communications  between  the  working-class 
leaders  of  Ix>ndon  and  the  more  intensely  political  workmen  of  the 
continent.  (4)  The  civil  war  in  America,  which  kindled  an  enthu- 
giasm  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  more  active  political  leaders  of 
the  working  classes  in  favour  of  the  North,  as  against  what  they 
termed  the  slave-holding  South,  and  which  eventually  led  to  the 
immense  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  March  26,  1863,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  John  Bright ;  this  gave  further  opportunities  for  inter- 
communication between  the  continental  workmen  and  those  resident 
in  London. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1861,  the  'General  Society  of  Neapo- 
litan Working  Men,'  embracing  all  trades,  having  just  acquired 
their  political  freedom,  held  an  aggregate  delegate  meeting  of  their 
various  societies,  sections,  and  branches.  At  this  meeting  or  congress 
an  Address  to  the  Working  Men  of  England  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  in  which  they  appealed  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
for  help  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  Italian  unity 
and  freedom,  and  also  for  advice  and  aid  in  their  efforts  to  organise 
labour.  This  address  was  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  its  tone,  and, 
mindful  of  the  great  value  of  the  experience  and  progress  of  the 
British  people,  it  expressed  the  admiration  of  the  Italian  workmen 
for  their  co-workers  here,  and  besought  their  assistance  in  the  work 
of  reconstructing  labour  organisations  throughout  Italy.  It  was, 
Iwwever,  and  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  be,  almost  exclusively  political. 

The  address  reached  England  early  in  January  1862,  and  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  London  Trades 
Council.  On  the  llth  of  the  same  month  a  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  address  was  read,  and  its  sentiments  were  cordially 
received  and  heartily  reciprocated.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  thanking  the  Neapolitan  workmen  for  their  expressions  of 
goodwill  and  sympathy,  and  instructing  the  secretary  to  prepare  an 
address  in  reply  thereto  without  delay. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  draft  address  was  submitted  and 
adopted.  After  the  usual  expressions  of  sympathy  and  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  the  English  workmen  towards  their  continental 
brother  workmen,  the  address  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
political  character  of  workmen's  associations  abroad  and  the  non- 
political  character  of  trades  unions  in  England;  it  moreover  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  these  unions  and  the  general  position  of  trade 
unionists.  The  workmen  of  Italy  were  heartily  congratulated  upon 
having  acquired  political  freedom,  and  with  it  the  right  to  combine ; 
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but  it  was  stated  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  workmen  of 
the  two  countries  lived  were  very  different.  In  England  they  had 
freedom  long  established  and  consolidated,  and  with  it  the  right 
of  combination  to  almost  any  extent.  They  did  not  blame  the 
workmen  of  Italy  for  making  their  associations  political — perhaps  it 
was  inevitable — but  in  England  the  case  was  different.  The  address 
went  on  to  say : '  We  have  organisations  for  political  purposes  of  every 
description,  and  those  who  like  can  join  one  or  many,  according  to 
their  views  and  desires.  But  we  must  inform  you  that  our  trade 
societies  are  not  constituted  upon  a  political  basis ;  they  are  more 
social  in  their  character  ;  their  objects  are  to  promote  the -well-being 
of  their  members  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  daily  toil.'  The 
objects  and  special  features  of  these  societies  were  then  explained, 
and  the  workmen  of  Italy  were  urged  to  follow  up  their  political 
freedom  by  '  labour  organisations,'  in  order  that  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  might  be  improved. 

This  address,  which  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  Europe,  resulted  in 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  from  many  quarters.  In  March  1861 
the  struggle  for  the  nine  hours  was  partially  resumed  in  London. 
This  led  to  communications  being  received  from  the  continent ;  among 
others,  from  the  bronze  workers  of  Paris,  who  not  only  addressed  a 
sympathising  letter  to  the  building  operatives  of  the  metropolis,  but 
also  sent  a  considerable  subscription  in  aid  of  those  who  were  on 
strike.  It  was  about  this  time  that  M.  Henri  Tolain,  now  a  senator 
of  France,  appeared  on  the  scene,  together  with  some  others,  whose 
names,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  been  conspicuous  in  connection  with 
the  International.  In  the  interviews  which  followed,  the  dream  of 
founding  an  International  Association  began  to  assume  a  definite 
shape  and  form  ;  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  reality.  Whatever 
follies  or  blunders  the  International  may  subsequently  have  been 
guilty  of  or  have  committed,  its  early  object  was  to  bring  men  of 
different  countries  together  for  practical  purposes ;  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  its  '  founders '  were  well-informed  and  moderate 
men. 

An  ingenious  but  not  very  trustworthy  writer,  who  has  written  a 
book  on  The  Secret  History  of  the  International^  has  given  a  fanciful 
picture  as  to  the  origin  of  this  poor  but  much-abused  society.  He 
has  stated  that  its  inception  was  due  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862,  but  that 'the  brat  was  born  in  Paris.'  The  Exhibition  had 
about  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  Suez  Canal ;  the  brat  was  not 
born  in  Paris ;  and  George  Eccarius  was  not  its  first  secretary. 
Equally  fanciful,  inexact,  and  absurd  are  the  other  statements  in  this 
utterly  unreliable  book  :  but  the  more  stupid  the  blunders,  the  more 
outrageous  the  '  tall  talk,'  the  more  keenly  did  the  public  relish  these 
ridiculous  stories  about  the  International.  Some  of  them  are  too 
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fooliah  to  I*-  1.  «'th«-rs  an-  answered  by  the  following  state- 

ment of  facU. 

I       immediate  event  uhu-h  led  to  the  formation  of 
national  waa  a  meeting  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Poland  held 
, tin's  Hall,  London,  in  1863,  on  which  occasion  a  deputation 
, , ,  „ ,  Alt.  -r  t  he  meeting,  some  of  the  leading  spirits 

met  at  a  public-house  in  Long  Acre,  and  consultations  were  held  with 
a  \i,-w  t..  initial. --a  grand  fraternity  of  peoples.'  In  an  address 
written  soon  nd  signed  by  five  London  working  men,  the 

following  passage  occurs  in  reference  to  this  event : — 

That  visit  could  not  have  had  a  better  origin  or  a  nobler  purpose  than  the 
cause  of  Poland;  a  cause  mado  sacred  by  the  devotion,  truthfulness,  and  self- 
sacrificing  heroism  of  a  people  whose  righteous  struggles  for  freedom  have  won 
for  them  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  all  the  wise  and  good,  whether  in  high 
or  low  station,  in  Christendom. 

r  some  paragraphs  relating  to  the  doings  of  kings,  emperors,  and 
their  ministers,  the  address  proceeds: — 

A  fraternity  of  peoples  is  highly  necessary  for  the  cause  of  labour,  for  we  find 
that  whenever  we  attempt  to  better  our  social  condition  by  reducing  the  hours  of 
toil,  or  by  raising  the  price  of  labour,  our  employers  threaten  us  with  bringing  over 
iinu-n,  J'x'hrians,  and  others,  to  do  our  work  at  reduced  wages ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  this  has  been  done,  though  not  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  con- 
tinental brethren  to  injure  us,  but  through  a  want  of  regular  and  systematic  com- 
munication between  the  industrious  classes  of  all  countries,  which  we  hope  to  see 
speedily  effected.  .  .  .  Let  us  have  a  perfect  understanding  with  all  men  whose  pro- 
spects are  in  peace,  in  industrial  development,  in  freedom  and  human  happiness,  all 
over  the  world. 

The  *  first  united  effort '  was  to  be  *  for  the  freedom  of  Poland  ;  the 
justness  of  her  cause  demands  it,  treaty  obligations  make  it  impera- 
tive, and  duty  points  the  way.'  This  address  was  translated  into 
French,  and  sent  over  to  Paris  to  be  reproduced  in  almost  every 
Kiiropean  country.  Thus  sprang  into  existence  the  International ; 
its  birthplace  was  Greek  Street,  Soho.  In  the  summer  months  of 
1864,  an  address  was  issued  in  which  the  fundamental  principle* 
of  the  association  were  laid  down ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September 
it  waa  publicly  inaugurated  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  long 
since  changed  into  the  Queen's  Theatre.  Neither  at  its  birth  nor  its 
inauguration  were  there  any  personages  of  great  weight  or  social 
influence.  A  learned  professor  of  one  of  our  universities  took  the 
chair  at  one  of  its  public  meetings,  and  an  English  nobleman  gave 
some  little  aid  towards  the  preliminary  expenses,  both  of  whom  were 
enrolled  as  members.  The  names  of  many  other  public  men  were  to 
be  found  among  its  earliest  members,  but  most  of  them  have,  since 
that  time,  been  rather  shy  with  regard  to  their  connection  therewith 
— and  no  wonder  when  we  recollect  the  strange  stories  that  are  told 
concerning  its  doings  and  its  intentions.5 

•  Of  the  more  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of 
the  association  as  having  joined  the  International,  the  most  celebrated  are  three 
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It  was  generally  admitted  that  its  first  meeting  was  a  success — its 
leaders  were  in  downright  earnest.  The  objects,  as  laid  down,  were 
chiefly  of  a  social  and  industrial  character;  but  politics  were  to  be 
the  means  to  the  end,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  English  section.  During  the 
winter  months  of  1864-5  the  society  was  tolerably  active,  and  a  good 
many  members  were  enrolled.  But  the  largest  number  of  adhesions 
was  secured  by  means  of  '  affiliated  branches.'  This  method  was 
peculiar  and  easy,  inasmuch  as  it  only  required  an  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  association,  and  a  small,  merely  nominal,  and  altogether 
optional  fee.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  few  earnest  men  to  get  a  small 
society  to  pass  a  resolution  of  assent,  and  consequently  we  learn  that 
by  this  rough  and  ready  way  about  18,000  adhesions  were  obtained. 
The  actual  individual  members  were,  however,  very  limited — were, 
indeed,  absurdly  few. 

On  Monday,  September  25,  1865,  its  first  annual  congress 
assembled  in  London.  Its  meeting-place  was  8,  Adelphi  Terrace  (the 
offices  of  the  Eeform  League).  Its  sittings  lasted  three  days,  and 
terminated  with  a  soiree  and  public  meeting  in  the  place  of  its  first 
inauguration,  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Delegates  came  from  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Poland ;  refugees  from  these 
and  other  countries  also  attended,  and  a  goodly  number  from  Lon- 
don, both  English  and  foreigners. 

This  congress  was  considered  by  the  association  as  highly  success- 
ful, and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  activity  of  the  council  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1865-6,  which  enabled  it  to  propagate  its  prin- 
ciples and  add  considerably  to  its  numerical  strength.  But,  alas  !  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  of  decay  were  sown  at  this  its  first  congress  by 
the  introduction  of  '  the  religious  idea '  by  a  German  '  doctor '  named 
Karl  Marx.  From  that  moment  dissensions  began  to  crop  up  ;  it  led 
to  interminable  debates  on  all  kinds  of  abstract  theories  and  notions, 
religious,  political,  and  socialistic.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  car- 
ried that  in  the  draft  address  to  the  American  people  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  sentence  '  God  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men '  was  struck  out  lest  it  should  provoke  angry  discus- 
sions at  the  public  meeting.  What  '  the  religious  idea '  meant  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  presumed  to  become  its  apostles  does  not 
appear ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  did  not  captivate  the  English 
members  of  the  International,  to  whom,  as  a  rule,  it  was  re- 
pugnant. 

As  the  foreign  element  began  to  predominate  in  the  council, 
another  idea  was  broached  and  discussed  with  considerable  ardour, 

American  statesmen,  namely,  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips. 
The  latter  '  promised  to  give  the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion when  he  was  authoritatively  informed  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  money 
would  be  put.' — Extract  from  Minutes,  December  4,  1866. 
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namely,  tliat  wildest  of  all  wild  political  dreams — a  'Republique 
imiverselle,  sociale  et  democratique.'  "\Vith  the  English  section  the 
question  as  to  the  form  of  government  was  an  open  one,  and  was 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance ;  the  great  question  with  them 
was  universal  liberty,  complete  enfranchisement,  and  just  and  equal 
laws.  To  be  sure  this  was  a  possibility,  not  to  say  a  probability,  in 
Hi  inland,  slowly  to  be  acknowledged  and  accomplished,  but  still 
within  reasonable  reach.  These  ideas  were  not,  however,  grand 
enough  for  the  '  continentals.'  They  would  have  universal  negation 
first,  get  rid  of  all  the  superstitions  of  the  past — religion,  faith, 
God — and  then — well,  rebuild  human  society  upon  a  new  basis  evolved 
out  of  their  own  poor  '  consciousness,'  and  if  society  could  not  be 
fitted  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  then  human  nature  must  be 
moulded  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new  state  of  society. 
The  means  by  which  these  portentous  changes  were  to  be  effected 
were  proclamations,  manifestoes,  and  addresses ;  if  these  failed,  well, 
more  potent  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  propagan- 
dism  and  proselytism.  But  in  all  cases  the  means  were  to  be  peace- 
ful and  moral. 

In  proportion  as  these  imported  continental  theories  became  more 
and  more  predominant,  so  the  International  declined,  as  regards  its 
English  power  and  influence ;  one  by  one  the  earlier  members  left, 
and  new  adherents  did  not  appear  to  fill  their  places.  But  in  France 
the  association  made  more  rapid  strides.  It  was  at  first  '  permitted  * 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  in  many 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  large  and  influential  branches  were 
established.  But,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  statement  of  universal 
fraternal  love,  upon  which  the  new  association  was  founded,  divisions 
began  early  to  manifest  themselves  in  '  liberty-loving  France,'  and 
more  than  once  the  whole  of  the  energies  of  the  central  council  in 
London  had  to  be  exerted  to  try  and  prevent  open  ruptures,  but 
without  success ;  the  feuds  became  more  and  more  intense,  and  in 
the  end  came  secession,  which  even  the  special  delegation  from  Paris 
could  not  avert. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  until  the  second  congress,  which  was 
held  in  Geneva  in  September  1866,  when  some  half-a-dozen  attended 
from  England,  but  the  majority  was  made  up  of  French,  German, 
Swiss,  Belgian,  Russian,  Polish,  and  Italian ;  the  « foreign  element ' 
was  predominant,  and  in  the  beautiful  little  Swiss  town  were  heard  the 
ravings  of  many  men  in  many  tongues,  sometimes  several  at  the  same 
moment,  all  clamouring  for  an  ideal  universal  republic,  but  all 
differing  both  as  to  the  objects  and  the  means.  This  second  congress 
was  not  an  edifying  sight ;  some  '  good  men  and  true  '  were  there,  but 
cant  and  humbug,  supported  by  strong  lungs  and  loud  voices,  carried 
tli.-  day.  The  English  few  were  slow,  practical  men;  they  did  not 
rave  about  abstract  ideas ;  they  wanted  deeds,  action.  How  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  the  toiling  millions  was  their  object — this  the 
question  for  them  to  solve. 

Some  strikes  having  taken  place  in  England,  an  attempt  was 
made,  or  threatened,  to  introduce  '  foreign  labour  '  to  supplant  those 
on  strike  ;  the  International  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  sending 
a  deputation  to  the  Continent  to  prevent  workmen  coming  over  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  on  strike.  In  this  it  was  to  some  extent 
successful.  A  slightly  favourable  turn  was  thus  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  association,  for  it  showed  that  in  one  way  at  least 
it  could  do  practical  service  to  the  cause  of  labour  in  England, 
and,  if  occasion  offered,  its  value  could  be  made  equally  effective 
for  continental  workmen  also.  Moreover,  a  sum  of  money  was 
collected  and  sent  over  to  France  for  some  workmen  who  were  on 
strike  there ;  this  again  added  to  its  prestige  and  influence.  But 
the  more  ardent  of  the  political  factions  in  France  denounced  these 
little  social  amenities  as  mere  trifling  with  great  and  grand  schemes, 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Paris  section  were  accused  of  being 
Bonapartists. 

A  foolish  attempt  to  put  down  the  International  in  France  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  very  cause  which  the  Empire  most  dreaded,  namely, 
the  organisation  of  the  people.  This  interference,  instead  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  association,  added  to  its  power,  while  the  abuse  of  the 
newspapers  greatly  increased  its  strength.  But  the  constant  discussion 
of  abstract  theories,  and  the  promulgation  of  political  nostrums,  led 
to  secessions  in  England,  as  internal  dissensions  led  to  secessions 
abroad ;  in  France  and  Belgium,  however,  it  tended  rather  to  an 
increase  of  factions  than  to  actual  defections  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  England  men  will  fight  for  a  material  fact,  on  the  Continent  they 
are  content  to  fight  for  an  abstract  'idea' — they  will  clothe  a  dream 
with  the  name  of  a  '  fundamental  principle,'  and  shed  blood  for  it. 

The  next  congress  was  held  at  Lausanne.  Here  again  the  foreign 
element  was  in  the  ascendant,  and,  what  was  still  more  important,  the 
actual  craftsmen  were  fewer  in  number  than  before,  '  middle-class 
dreamers  and  theorists '  of  the  continental  type  were  numerous,  the 
political  and  socialistic  tendency  of  many  of  the  members  was  more 
apparent,  and  the  divisions  and  clamour  were  constant  and  perpetual. 
England  was  nowhere,  the  quiet  progress  of  political  liberty  and 
industrial  enterprise  was  no  longer  a  theme  for  this  Babel  of  tongues, 
and  so  it  ended  with  some  grandiloquent  resolutions  more  fit  for  one 
of  Eugene  Sue's  novels  than  for  a  congress  of  workmen. 

One  important  fact  may  here  be  noted,  namely,  that  most  of  the 
wild  theories  which  have  become  identified  with  the  name  of  the 
International  were  the  contributions  of  the  middle-class  men  who 
were  admitted  into  its  councils ;  they  were  the  devices  of  '  philoso- 
phers, journalists,  and  students '  rather  than  the  dreams  of  working 
men,  only  that  the  latter  too  readily  swallowed  the  bait. 
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this  congress  the  Fn-m-h  Government  seized  fifteen  members 
Of  U  <ection,  together  with  the  books  and  papers;  the  men 

were  tried  and  condemned  to  pay  :i  tin.  of  100  francs  apiece,  and 
the  association  was  dissolved.  The  following  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Court:  'The  International  Working  Men's  Association,  established  in 
Paris  under  the  designation  of  "  Bureau  of  Paris,"  is  dissolved ;' 
whereby  it  ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence  on  French  soil. 

The  last  and  saddest  of  these  congresses  was  held  at  Basle.  As  the 
years  rolled  on  time  did  not  improve  some  of  the  burning  and  shining 
lights  which  had  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  common  sense  was  too  slow 
for  the  geniuses  who  had  woven  the  fantastic  theories  which  they 
called  philosophic,  and  which  they  had  intended  should  reorganise 
society,  abolish  class,  property,  religion,  and  war— oh,  yes  !  war— and 
establish  in  their  stead  a  millennium  based  on  German  and  Kussian 
socialism,  to  be  fostered,  protected,  and  governed  by  a  Democratic 
Republic.  The  web  was,  however,  too  fine,  and  broke  by  its  own 
weight;  but  a  virulent  poison  was  interwoven  with  its  warps  and 
woofs,  which  has  rankled  ever  since.  Like  a  pestilent  disease,  its 
poison  was  contagious,  and  it  contaminated  the  whole  political  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  working  men's  movements  for  a  considerable 
]H-riod.  It  rankles  still. 

There  is  an  episode  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  During  the 
Fenian  disturbances  in  Ireland  and  England,  a  person  known  as 
<icii.-r.il  Cluseret  came  to  this  country  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  men  of  some  position  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  to 
several  popular  leaders  of  working-class  movements.  A  meeting 
was  arranged,  and  subsequently  took  place  at  the  Black  Horse, 
Kathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street.  He  there  unfolded  his  plans  for 
a  general  insurrection,  in  aid  of  which,  he  said,  men,  money,  and 
arras  were  to  be  forthcoming.  Fortunately  the  few  men  whom  he 
met  at  this  interview  were  Englishmen,  and  the  whole  of  them 
treated  his  proposal  as  a  joke,  and  so  the  wild  scheme  fell  through. 
It  is  well-known  that  a  report  of  this  meeting,  in  the  General's 
handwriting,  was  afterwards  discovered  at  the  Tuileries,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  *  General '  was  playing  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Commune. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  far-famed  *  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association,'  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  at  which  strong  men  turned  pale,  and  of  which  dynasties 
were  afraid.  Busy  pens,  paid  by  governments  and  otherwise,  chro- 
nic-led its  doings;  but,  in  the  mass  of  misrepresentation  and  exagge- 
ration, facts  were  forgotten,  and  this  little  association  with  a  big  name 
frightened  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  ministers,  while  its  poor  and 
scanty  members  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  the  feverish  excitement 
which  its  extravagant  theories  had  caused.  Many  details  not  impor- 
tant have  been  omitted ;  much  that  has  been  reported  of  its  doings 
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has  not  been  here  chronicled,  because  it  was  fabulous  ;  but  from  a 
careful  study  of  its  origin,  history,  and  '  fundamental  principles,'  the 
following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

I.  The  original  programme  of  the  association  and  the  intentions 
of  its  founders  were  by  no  means  so  horrible  or  even  outrageous  as  the 
public  have  been  led  to  suppose.  Passages  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  of  Disraeli  and  Derby,  which 
would  cover  almost  every  sentence  in  the  'Address'  which  was  the  mani- 
festo of  the  new  society,  destined,  in  the  opinion  of  its  council,  to  re- 
organise society.  The  facts  stated  in  this  address  were  culled  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  Government,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  same  source.  The  great  '  fact '  upon  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  based  was  that  the  condition  of  the  masses  had  not  im- 
proved in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wealth  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  Others  have  said  the  same  thing%  It  lamented  the  existence 
of  deep  distress  and  social  misery  side  by  side  with  enormous  wealth 
and  extravagant  luxury.  No  one  denies  this.  It  uttered  a  wail  of 
despair  over  '  the  apathy  of  the  masses  '  and  their  '  state  of  political 
nullity.'  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  The  address  then  points 
out  two  great  measures  of  improvement,  which  it  regarded  as  'com- 
pensating features  '  for  all  their  4  thirty  years'  struggle.' 

The  first  of  these  were  the  Factory  Acts,  which  the  Standard  in 
a  recent  issue  regarded  as  one  of  the  traditions  and  glories  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  peculiarly  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life. 

The  second  was  the  cooperative  movement,  and  especially  coope- 
rative production,  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  Lancashire 
without  danger  to  the  Queen,  the  Church,  or  the  Constitution — 
where,  in  fact,  there  is  less  of  the  dreaded  element  of  Eadicalism  than 
there  is  in  those  towns  where  industry  is  undeveloped,  and  where 
consequently  there  is  more  of  poverty  and  suffering.  The  political 
and  economical  fallacy  which  was  appended  to  this  eulogy  of  coope- 
ration was  the  demand  that '  cooperative  labour  ought  to  be  fostered 
by  national  means,'  which  meant  that  State  help  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  self-help,  a  heresy  that  grew  out  of  the  teachings  of  the  foreign 
element  in  the  council.  In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  this  demand 
for  the  resources  of  the  national  exchequer,  it  was  declared  that '  to 
conquer  political  power  has,  therefore,  become  the  great  duty  of  the 
working  classes.'  In  1867,  only  three  years  after  this  declaration,  the 
Conservative  Government  granted  a  large  instalment  of  political 
power  ;  and  yet  the  Queen  reigns  in  peace,  the  Church  is  still  united 
with  the  State,  and  the  Constitution  is  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
The  '  fundamental  idea '  of  the  organisation  was  '  a  brotherhood  of 
labour  all  over  the  world.' 

The  '  element  of  success '  upon  which  the  association  counted  was 
'  numbers  ;  but  numbers  weigh  only  in  the  balance  if  united  by  com- 
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binati,,,,  and  led  by  knowledge ;'  and  it  relied  upon  * that  bond  of 
brotherhood  which  ought  to  exist  betwe.  n  th,  workmen  of  different 
.'  '  I'..liti«-:il  action  wa-  t..  1«-  Mib-.rdinate  as  a  means.'  The 
association  in  it  -  j. r-» visional  rul«-s  d- daivd  'thut  this  International 
^gg,,  ,„,!  all  |  and  individuals  adhering  to  it,  will 

acknowledge  truth,  justice,  and  morality,;:*  the  lases  of  their  conduct 
towards  each  other  and  towards  all  men,  without  regard  to  colour, 
creed,  or  nationality.'  The  struggle  was  to  be  « for  equal  rights  and 
duties  for  all  men,  on  the  ground  that  rights  carry  with  them  corre- 
sponding dutii-s,  the  one  as  sacred  as  the  other.'  This  is  no  new  doc- 
trine :  ii  is  preached  every  Sunday  from  tens  of  thousands  of  pulpits 
all  over  the  land.  The  condition  of  membership  was  one  shilling 
per  annum ;  the  government  was  to  be  a  central  council,  elected  by, 
and  subject  to,  the  annual  congresses,  by  whom  also  all  rules,  regula- 
tions, proclamations,  and  manifestoes  were  to  be  ratified. 

II.  How  on  earth  the  International  could  ever  have  acquired  the 
character  of  a  secret  society  is  a  mystery.  It  never  was  in  any  sense 
a  secret  society,  as  many  people  suppose.  The  first  address,  preliminary 
to  its  formation,  was  circulated  far  and  wide  ;  its  first  inaugural  meet- 
ing held  in  London  was  an  open  and  public  one ;  the  metropolitan 

•  was  invited  to  send  reporters  for  the  very  purposes  of  pub- 
licity ;  the  whole  of  its  congresses  or  annual  meetings  were  open 
and  public,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Publicity  was, 
in  fact,  the  basis  of  its  very  existence ;  for  by  its  means  the  associa- 
tion hoped  to  be  able  to  disseminate  its  views,  and  thereby  peaceably, 
but  completely,  effect  the  reorganisation  of  society  and  revolutionise 
the  world.  One  of  the  many  complaints  often  uttered  by  its  council 
was  that  they  could  not  obtain  sufficient  publicity ;  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  newspaper  press  of  England  had  conspired 
together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  infant  by  an  enforced 
silence.  So  earnestly  did  some  of  these  men  believe  in  their  power 
to  accomplish  all  the  changes  which  they  desired,  that  they  thought 
that  if  their  resolutions  and  manifestoes  could  only  be  sufficiently 
circulated,  not  alone  the  people  of  England  and  America,  '  brothers 
by  blood,'  but  all  the  peoples  of  Continental  Europe,  would  hasten 
to  enrol  themselves  under  its  banner,  and  thus  effectually  and  com- 
pletely aid  the  association  in  accomplishing  its  mighty  aims  and 
projects.  And  yet  this  society  was  generally  spoken  of  as  '  secret,' 
and  was  supposed  to  have  ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  world 
ready  at  once  to  carry  into  effect  any  resolve  of  the  central  council.  If 
the  world  only  knew  how  it  yearned  for  *  the  ear  of  the  press,'  how  it 
chafed  when  its  meetings  and  resolutions  were  unreported,  this  sus- 
picion would  have  disappeared.  So  anxious  were  they  for  full  reports 
that  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1864,  the  council  resolved  to  have  a 
special  organ  of  their  own,  and  they  adopted  the  Beehive  newspaper. 
Subsequently  the  Commonwealth  was  elevated  to  the  proud  position 
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of  '  special  organ  ; '  later  on  the  distinction  was  conferred  on  a  small 
four-page  weekly  paper  called  the  Working  Man. 

III.  Another  source  of  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  was  the  sup- 
posed enormous  strength  of  the  association  in  point  of  numbers.     I 
have  previously  stated  that  at  one  time  it  was  reported  that  the 
council  had  obtained  18,000  adhesions;    but   this   only  involved  a 
mere  acquiescence  in  a  few  general  and  abstract  principles,  some  of 
which  were  ill  understood,  and  others  so  very  commonplace  that  none 
cared  to  dispute  them.     The  whole   system  of  '  affiliation,'  that  is, 
joining  in  a  body  or  society,  consisted  simply  of  a  vague  agreement 
with  certain  undefined  propositions  by  a  formal  resolution,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  urgent  need  of  an  association  which  should  embrace 
the  workmen  of  all  countries.     The  actual  paying  members  in  Eng- 
land did  not  at  any  time  exceed  500  ;  in  France  they  were  con- 
siderably more,  because  the  circumstances  were  different,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  the  only  association  allowed    by  law.     For  even 
there  it  was  a  public  society,  with  offices  and  officers  well  known 
to  the  Grovernment.     In  Belgium  and  Switzerland  there  were  a  larger 
number  than  in  England ;  but  in  no  one  country  were  the  numbers 
formidable.     Its  enormous  strength  was  a  fiction  existing  only  in  the 
brain  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  terrified  into  the  belief  of  its 
vast  power  and  resources,  with  ramifications   in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  paid  agents  ready  for  every  emergency.6 

IV.  But  of  all  the  stupid  theories  with  regard  to  the  International 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  was  the  one  in  reference  to  its  alleged 
wealth.     It  was  popularly   supposed  that   this   association  was  not 
only  powerful  in  point  of  numbers  and  complete  in  its  organisation, 
but  that  it  had  also  immense  resources  at  its  command  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inaugurating  an  organised  and  armed  insurrection,  first  in 
France  and  then  successively  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
continental  countries,  and,  of  course,  subsequently  in  peaceful  and 
peaceable  England.     How  these  poor  exiles  and  refugees  on  English 
soil  and  under  British  protection,  and  their  equally  poor  compatriots, 
the  workmen  of  London,  must  have  laughed  in  their '  council  chamber ' 
at  these  absurd  surmises  and  rumours,  and  at  the  silly  alarms  which 
were  caused  by  them,  when  they  knew  painfully  and  too  well  how 

6  Members. — Lest  it  should  be  thought  the  actual  numerical  strength  of  the 
International  is  understated  in  the  text,  the  following  abstract,  taken  from  the 
Secretary's  '  Register  of  Names,  alphabetically  arranged,'  is  adduced  in  proof : — The 
total  number  of  members  there  given,  including  all  those  who  joined  the  Association 
during  the  years  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  was  294 ;  of  these  122 
were  foreigners,  and  the  remaining  172  were  English  and  Irish.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  admission  of  each  new  member  was  such  that  he  was  solemnly 
proposed,  seconded,  and  elected  by  the  entire  council.  Many  weeks  sometimes 
elapsed  between  one  election  and  another  ;  if  there  was  more  than  one  candidate 
at  a  time,  there  was  quite  a  nutter  of  excitement  in-  the  '  chamber.'  The  above  is 
exclusive  of  adhesions  by  affiliated  branches,  and  of  the  members  of  the  continental 
sections  ;  of  these  there  is  no  authentic  record. 
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it  was  for  them  to  pay  tln-ir  printer  for  the  rules  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  association,  and  the  officers  the  cost  of  postage  of  these, 
to  tli.-ni.  •jir.-i-i.Mi-  documents,' to  their  few  members  and  friends! 
Povcrtv  i*  no  crime,  says  the  old  proverb,  but  it  is  fearfully  inconve- 
nient .  and  especially  is  it  so  when  you  attempt  an  organised  rebellion 
•.nirpoBe  of  competing  with  and  overthrowing  an  established 
dynasty,  with  a  view  ultimately  of  substituting  another  form  of 
government  in  its  stead.  The  poverty  of  this  far-famed  association 
followed  it  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave.7  The  best  evidence  that  can 
be  given  in  support  of  this  fact  is  that  the  association  had  not  suffi- 
cient funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  officers  and  delegates 
sent  from  London  to  the  several  congresses,  the  first  one  partially 
excepted. 

What,  then,  were  the  means  by  which  some  of  these  delegates 
managed  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  them  to  travel 
through  Europe  to  be  present  at  these  International  assemblies? 
*  Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
uncircumcised  triumph.'  Who  paid  the  expenses?  Why,  the 
London  and  provincial  newspapers,  the  editors  of  which  agreed  to 
accept  reports  from  their  *  own  correspondents '  at  so  much  a  column  ; 
the  requisite  means  being  thus  provided,  the  secretaries  and  others 
were  able  to  air  themselves  at  these  autumnal  gatherings. 

T  Finance*. — In  order  to  satisfy  those  who  might  be  incredulous  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  my  description  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the 
text,  the  annexed  table  of  income  by  members'  subscriptions  is  copied  from  the 
secretary's  register,  the  original  of  which  is  now  before  me. 


Date 

ISM-i 

1868 

1867 

186S 

18C9 

1870 

£       *.     rf. 

£    t.      d. 

£    t.      d. 

£       i.     d. 

£       i.     d. 

£       *.     d. 

Income 

23    0    0 

9  13    0 

5  17     0 

11     4     U 

30  12     0 

28     1     0 

The  deficit,  or  arrears  of  contribution  due  by  each  member,  is  carefully  brought 
forward  year  by  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions 
due  during  the  six  years  and  a  half  was  322.  1*.  The  current  expenditure  had  often 
to  be  met  by  jiersonal  loans ;  the  rent  of  offices  was  a  heavy  drag  on  the  resources  of 
the  association ;  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  a  total  of  71.  12*.  was 
paid  for  rent  and  gas— under  20*.  per  quarter.  When  its  head  office  was  removed 
to  other  premises,  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  was  31. 10*.  per  quarter  ;  on  one  occasion 
the  conncil  voted  10».  on  account  of  arrears  due  ;  on  another,  not  being  able  to  pay 
16*.  for  gas-fittings,  it  was  resolved  to  submit  to  an  annual  tax  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  amount,  1*.  Id.  a  year,  in  the  shape  of  extra  rent.  The  payment  of 
officers  was  also  an  item  of  considerable  difficulty ;  during  the  first  two  years— from 
Sept.  1*64,  to  September  1,  1866 — the  total  paid  to  the  secretary  as  salary 

was  71.  15*.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  to  pay  a  secretary  10*.  per  week,  and  for 
about  ten  weeks  this  sum  was  regularly  made  up  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  eight 
members  of  the  council,  but  it  then  ceased.  The  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  several  congresses  was  met  by  contributions  from  affiliated  societies  and 
branches,  and  by  special  donations  to  the  congress  fund.  In  two  years  the  debts  of 
the  Association  amounted,  according  to  the  balance  sheet,  to  211.  18*.  9rf.,  to  meet 
which  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  \l.  It.  Id. 
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On  one  occasion  one  of  the  elected  delegates  had  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  the  expected  trip,  because,  after  trying  to  complete 
arrangements  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  a  special  report,  the 
negotiations  fell  through,  and  the  poor  delegate  could  not  find  the 
necessary  funds ;  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  be  content  with  a 
ramble  in  Fleet  Street,  there  to  dream  of  the  beauties  of  Switzer- 
land, where  also,  possibly,  a  special  newspaper  report  was  concocted. 

Some  others  drew  the  necessary  expenses  from  the  '•Peace 
Society,'  because,  forsooth,  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  '  International 
Society '  was  universal  peace,  the  first  secretary  of  which  society  was, 
and  still  is,  the  secretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Peace  Association. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  these  men,  not  their  fault,  that  they  were 
poor,  and  it  was  considered  no  harm  to  '  spoil  the  Egyptians.'  They 
did  no  violence  to  their  consciences  in  accepting  payment  for  their 
columns  of  reports.  The  only  object  one  has  in  stating  the  above 
facts  is  to  show  how  absurd  and  foolish  were  the  alarms  with  regard 
to  this  society.  The  attendance  was  supplemented  by  other  '  dele- 
gates '  from  England  who  generously  paid  their  own  expenses. 

V.  The  work  of  the  International  cannot  well  be  estimated,  be- 
cause it  was  begun  in  a  dream  and  terminated  in  a  fiasco.  The 
dream  was  universal  brotherhood  and  peace,  but,  before  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  were  well  laid,  winds  and 
storms  arose  which  swept  away  the  blocks  of  masonry  that  had  been 
destined  to  carry  the  magnificent  edifice  which  its  architects  had  de- 
signed. The  wreck  is  all  that  is  left  whereby  to  gauge  its  objects 
and  aims,  its  efforts  and  failures,  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
actual  work  accomplished. 

One  thing  it  did — namely,  it  tried  to  show  to  the  people  of  Europe 
that  there  was  something  higher  than  war,  something  nobler  than 
bloodshed  ;  that  trade,  commerce,  and  industry  are  the  only  true  bases 
of  national  welfare,  and  that  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  can  be  industrial  rivalry  without  acrimony  or  envy,  and 
that  international  feuds  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  progress  and  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  endeavoured  to  teach 
the  workmen  of  the  Continent  that  industrial  combinations  and  self- 
help  are  better  and  surer  as  a  means  of '  social  emancipation '  than 
State  help  and  Government  aid.  The  true  value  and  extent  of  this 
lesson  are  not  as  yet  fully  recognised,  but  the  seeds  were  sown  which, 
in  due  time,  will  bear  their  OWE  fruit.  But,  having  departed  from  its 
original  purpose,  it  began  to  '  sow  the  wind  and  it  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind,' forgetful  of  the  declaration  '  that  which  ye  sow  so  also  shall 
ye  reap.'  Thus  will  it  ever  be :  it  is  a  natural  law  as  well  as  a 
religious  doctrine.8 

8  The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  International,  as  detailed  in  the  minutes  of 
the  council,  is  a  sad  and  sorry  picture,  in  which  are  depicted,  in  vivid  colours,  the 
'  vanity  of  human  wishes  '  and  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Week  after  week  the 
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VI.  Its  end  was  not  glorious;   it  did  not  expire  in  a  blaze  of 

triumph,  it  t  ces  like  an  egg  made  of  sand.     And  the  blow 

a  dashrd  it  to  the  ground  was  its  last  manifesto  entitled  'The 

!  War  in  France,  Address  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men's  Association,'  published  in  May  1871.  This 
was  a  time  for  prudence,  moderation,  wisdom;  the  council  might 
have  done  something  towards  modifying  the  rage  of  civilised  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  excesses,  alleged  and  otherwise,  of  those  who  were 
called  the  Communists  of  Paris ;  instead  of  which  it  increased  the 
alarm  and  incensed  the  general  public  both  against  the  Commu- 

-  and  against  the  International,  which  was  accused  of  fostering 
and  abetting  outrage  and  murder.  A  quiet  and  prudent  statement 
..f  facts  might  at  this  moment  have  served  to  appease  the  excitement 
in  the  public  mind,  and  to  have  moderated  the  rancour  against  the 
men  and  women  who  were  being  daily  condemned  to  death  for  '  com- 
plicity in  the  crimes  of  the  Commune  ; '  instead  of  which  it  gave 
currency  to  the  idea  that  the  International  had  planned  the  revolu- 
tion and  had  found  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  The 
tone  of  the  address  showed  at  once  the  character  of  those  who  were 
left  on  its  council.  Prudent  men  and  moderate  counsels  were  no 
longer  there ;  German  Socialism  and  Democratic  Republicanism  of 
a  violent  type  had  taken  its  place.  And  this  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  its  power  and  .influence.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 
the  International  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  origin  and  work 
of  the  Commune  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  or  of  evolution.  The 
actual  participation  of  this  association  in  the  doings  of  the  Commune 
was  partially  explained  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address, 
•wherein  it  is  stated  that  *  wherever,  in  whatever  shape,  and  under 
whatever  conditions  the  class  struggle  obtains  any  consistency,  it  is 
but  natural  that  members  of  our  association  should  stand  in  the 
foreground.'  Or,  in  other  words,  that  being  partially  organised,  the 
members  naturally  came  to  the  front  because  there  was  a  certain 
kind  of  cohesion  and  organisation.  But  perhaps  it  suited  a  certain 
few  of  the  men  to  permit,  by  their  '  silence  upon  cardinal  points,' 

strangest  incongruities  in  character  and  disposition  are  manifested  in  all  their 
weakness  and  their  strength  ;  high  aspirations  and  petty  jealousies  are  seen  side  by 
-aide ;  patriotic  yearnings  for  a  nobler  existence  are  marred  by  the  spurious  remedies 
proposed  ;  it  is  a  curious  medley  of  tragic  and  burlesque  elements  commingled  ;  at 
one  moment  the  monarchs  of  the  world  are  fiercely  lectured,  at  another  there  is  a 
•contemptible  quibble  over  some  despicable  trifle,  or  a  discussion  on  a  matter  too 
absurd  and  insijmiticant  for  the  gravity  of  debate.  Nearly  even-  member  of  the 
•council  was  in  turn  accused  of  doing  something  or  other  derogatory  to  the  character 
«-f  the  association,  or  there  were  contentions  and  disputes  between  individual 
members  or  sect  ions  altogether  unworthy  of  grown  men.  The  quarrel  between  a 
member  of  the  London  council  and  the  French  section  was  long,  bitter,  and  irre- 
concilable ;  most  of  the  leading  Frenchmen  accused  each  other  of  being  Bonapartists 
at  one  time  or  another.  Never  in  the  history  of  humanity  was  there  ever  exhibited 
so  much  littleness,  combined  with  such  grand  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of 
society,  as  was  displayed  in  the  weekly  council  meetings  of  the  International. 
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the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  to  remain  unchallenged.  Silence, 
4  which  is  golden,'  is  sometimes  criminal ;  in  this  instance  it  was  a 
blunder  which  is  almost  a  crime.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  writer 
of  that  '  address  '  was  Dr.  Karl  Marx.  Mr.  George  Odger  and  Mr. 
Lucraft,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  council  when  it  was 
adopted,  repudiated  it  on  its  publication. 

VII.  The  history  of  this  great  conspiracy  is  not  without  its  lessons. 
In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  show  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  that  the  process  by  which  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
masses  can  be  secured  is,  and  must  be,  slow ;  that  many  of  the  good 
things  to  which  they  aspire  are  within  their  own  reach  if  they  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner,  confine  themselves  to  practical  measures,  and 
adopt  reasonable  methods  ;  that  the  attempt  to  engraft  continental 
notions  on  English  ideas  is  absurd  and  certain  of  failure — the  talk 
about  '  proletarians '  and  '  solidarity '  is  confusing  to  the  English 
mind,  they  are  big  words  which  do  not  convey  a  single  idea  to  British 
workmen  because  they  are  foreign  to  his  habits  of  thought  and  modes 
of  expression  ;  that  it  is  utter  folly  to  condemn  everybody  of  every 
class  as  enemies  of  freedom  and  of  progress  because  they  cannot 
accept  in  all  its  baldness  every  theory  which  is  put  before  them,  and 
because  they  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  to  effect  those  changes 
upon  which  to  a  certain  extent  they  agree.  Political  struggles,  even 
when  successful,  do  not  contribute  very  much  to  social  improvement 
unless  the  people  are  sufficiently  prudent  to  use  the  resources  at 
their  command  for  the  purpose  of  self-advancement  and  self-elevation. 
Governments  can  remove  impediments  out  of  the  path  by  enacting 
just  and  salutary  laws,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  toiler  in  his 
uphill  work  of  self-help ;  they  can  surround  him  with  better  conditions, 
and  place  means  within  his  reach  whereby  he  can  use  to  the  best 
advantage  the  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  but  self-reliance  is  the  best 
lever  with  which  to  remove  obstacles,  and  the  only  power  which 
can  uplift  him  from  debasement  and  poverty. 

Journalists  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  facts  with 
regard  to  any  organisation  about  which  they  write,  so  as  to  prevent 
giving  currency  to  absurd  reports  and  rumours  created  by  panic- 
stricken  people  in  a  period  of  excitement,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  by 
men  who  have  a  purpose  to  serve,  and  who  consequently  exaggerate 
and  misrepresent  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  incidents.  Above  all, 
governments  ought  to  obtain  the  most  complete  and  accurate  infor- 
mation before  they  give  way  to  any  species  of  alarm,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  attempt  the  dangerous  expedient  of  repression. 
Whatever  power  this  society  may  have  possessed  was  the  result  of  the 
attempts  on  the  Continent  to  suppress  it ;  its  strength  in  England 
was  due  to  the  denunciations  of  the  press  and  the  misrepresentations 
of  its  enemies,  rather  than  to  its  own  inherent  strength  or  influence. 
The  spy  system,  so  often  resorted  to,  is  unreliable,  and  not  necessary, 
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at  least  not  in  this  country,  and  .-v.-rywhere  it  is  dangerous;  for 
spies,  if  '  .not  find  anything  spicy  enough  to  report  to  those 

who  empl.'.v  th.  in.  will  try  to  create  occasion  for  it.  As  a  means  of 
obtaining  inf..rniation,  the  system  is  immoral  and  degrading;  by 
guc),  vdm-ss  of  private  life  is  violated;  a  traitor  is 

cherished  in  the  home  whose  business  it  is  to  report  to  an  enemy 
the  secrets  which  are  only  confided  to  the  family  circle.  The  late 
secretary  of  the  International  informs  me  that  he  has  documentary 
evidence  in  his  possession  which  goes  to  prove  that  one  such  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  Mazzini.  (Test  triste  f  Jest 
triste!  The  safest  way,  therefore,  is  to  let  such  associations  have 
free  scope,  for  they  have  in  themselves  at  all  times  the  elements  of 
self-correction ;  the  violent  will  be  toned  down,  modified,  and  quieted 
by  the  slow  and  practical  few,  or  they  will  be  superseded  by  the  more 
prudent,  in  whom  generally  the  people  place  the  greatest  confidence 
and  trust.  The  only  true  safeguard  is  publicity  ;  for  secrecy  is  alike 
the  enemy  of  liberty  and  of  progress,  as  it  is  the  offspring  of  despotism 
and  oppression. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  past  history 
of  this  association  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
seek  '  the  regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  reorganisation  of  society.' 
The  fiat  has  recently  gone  forth  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  Inter- 
national and  its  re-establishment  on  something  like  the  original  basis. 
On  the  17th  of  January  of  this  year,  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  was 
held  in  a  tavern  near  the  Strand,  at  which  a  programme  and  a  code 
of  rules  for  future  guidance  were  submitted  and  adopted,  and  officers 
for  the  time  being  elected.  Its  first  manifesto  is  now  before  me,  from 
which  it  appears  that  its  aims  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
original  society  at  its  formation.  It  requires  little  political  sagacity 
to  foretell  that  it  is  doomed  to  fail,  inasmuch  as  its  originators  are 
prominently  identified  with  what  is  called  the  '  free-thought '  party 
in  England,  and  therefore,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  its  efforts  at 
the  outset  will  be  associated  in  many  quarters  with  atheism  and  uni- 
versal negation.  Failure  will  assuredly  attend  its  birth  and  hinder 
its  development,  as  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  case  during  its 
germinal  inception  and  partial  incubation.  And  so  it  will  ever  be, 
so  long  as  the  polemical  element,  with  its  conflicting  theories  and 
opposing  forces,  are  mixed  up  with  the  social,  industrial,  and  political 
purposes  for  which  mainly  the  International  was  originally  designed, 
as,  to  judge  from  past  experience  and  present  circumstances,  seems  to 
be  almost  inevitable. 

The  recent  atrocious  attempts  to  assassinate  the  aged  Emperor 
of  Germany — so  utterly  indefensible  even  from  a  revolutionary  point 
of  view— have  revived,  in  a  more  intensified  form  than  ever,  all  the 
apprehensions  previously  felt  with  regard  to  secret  societies,  and 
added  new  terrors  to  those  always  irspired  in  the  public  mind  when- 
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ever  the  words  '  Secret  Society '  are  mentioned.  The  dastardly  crime 
committed  in  the  Unter  den  Linden  of  Berlin  seems  to  have  panic- 
stricken  all  Europe  ;  Germany  has  been  scared  out  of  all  propriety ; 
even  so  cool  a  head  as  that  possessed  by  Prince  Bismarck  appears  to 
have  been  driven  into  a  frenzied  delirium,  if  not  absolute  despair  for 
the  future  of  Fatherland,  by  the  supposition  that  the  German  Empire 
is  on  the  brink  of  a  general  Socialistic  revolt.  Measures  of  retalia- 
tion have  already  been  inaugurated,  and  a  system  of  terrorism  has 
been  commenced  with  the  view  of  stamping  out  the  dreaded  monster 
of  Socialism  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Germany  will  tend  to  breed  the  very  disorders  which 
Prince  Bismarck  most  fears,  and  that  they  will  help  to  nourish  the 
enemy  which  he  would  fain  destroy. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  at  home  and 
abroad,  upon  this  lamentable  affair,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  late  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Socialism  as  an  organised  entity,  if  even  they  had 
their  rise  in  Socialistic  or  political  fanaticism  at  all.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  two  successive  attempts,  following  so  closely  one  on  the 
other,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  organised  con- 
spiracy, and  to  justify  that  conclusion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  that  these  outbursts  of  insanity  are  proverbially  infectious, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  very  failure  of  the 
would-be  assassin  Hodel  may  have  nerved  the  arm  of  Dr.  Nobiling 
in  his  more  deliberately  planned  and  carefully  executed  crime.  Men 
who  plan  insurrections  have  an  object  in  view;  here  there  was  none — 
could  be  none.  If  an  effort  of  this  kind  were  contemplated  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  aged  ruler  would  be  the  last 
man  on  whom  violent  hands  would  be  laid.  Political  and  Socialistic 
assassins  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  future,  in  so  far  as  their  vision 
extends  ;  in  this  case  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  had  it  been  ever 
so  successful.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  motive,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  personally  popular  even  with  those 
who  belong  to  the  Socialistic  societies  which  are  so  numerous  through- 
out the  Empire. 

Moreover,  the  Socialism  of  Germany  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
rather  a  philosophic  principle  than  a  revolutionary  idea,  using  the 
term  in  its  ordinary  sense  ;  and  there  is  less  reason  to  fear  any  san- 
guinary outbreak  taking  place  there  than  there  is  in  some  other 
European  countries.  Even  the  press  laws,  stringent  as  they  often 
were  before  the  present  crusade  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
commenced,  did  not  evoke  that  intense  feeling  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  existed.  A  curious  instance  of  the  equanimity  with 
which  an  editor  or  writer  respected  the  decision  of  the  Court  was 
related  to  me  only  a  few  weeks  since.  The  editor  of,  or  a  writer  for, 
a  Socialistic  paper  was  tried  for  an  offence  committed  against  the 
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press  laws ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  and  suffer  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  he  was  actually  going  back  to  receive  his  punish- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  few  matters  in  England,  with  a 
mildness  and  resignation  which  was  remarkable;  he  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  did  not  express  anger  or  resentment  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conviction  and  the  penalty  thereto  attached. 

Singularly  enough,  the  most  violent  type  of  Socialism  in  Germany 
is  personified  in  the  German  Jew ;  the  Teutonic  element  is  compara- 
tively mild ;  those  whose  names  were  the  most  prominent  in  the  Inter- 
national belonged  to  the  former  class,  and  not  to  the  latter.  Those 
belonging  to  both  classes  who  are  resident  in  England  have  distinctly 
disavowed  any  kind  of  complicity  with  the  crimes  of  Model  and  Dr. 
Nobiling.  The  German  Social-Democratic  Club  passed  a  resolution 
on  the  8th  of  June  which  declared  that  '  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  of  truth  that  Dr.  Nobiling  was  connected  with  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  nor  that  the  Social  Democrats  propagate  principles 
which  would  cause  their  own  suppression  ;  we  can  only  express  against 
our  calumniators  our  deep  contempt,  and  must  use  our  best  efforts  to 
support  most  energetically  the  just  cause  against  the  threatened 
reaction.'  Dr.  Karl  Marx,  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of  June,  says 
that '  Herr  Bucher  is  the  very  man  to  tell  the  Congress  authoritatively 
that  the  organisation,  the  action,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  German 
Social-Democratic  party  have  no  more  to  do  with  these  attempts 
than  with  the  sinking  of  the  "  Grosser  Kurfiirst,"  or  with  the  Congress 
at  Berlin.'  These  are  weighty  words  from  Dr.  Marx,  for  as  a  rule  he 
is  slow  to  repudiate  any  charge,  however  grave,  which  is  made  against 
himself  or  his  party.  When  Paris  was  in  flames,  and  its  streets 
running  with  blood,  he  refused  to  make  any  distinct  disavowal  of 
any  participation  therein,  although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  per- 
sonally had  no  hand  either  in  its  instigation,  the  events  which  led 
to  it,  or  what  are  called  the  '  crimes  of  the  Commune.'  Those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  Dr.  Marx  always  speak  of  him  as  a  truthful 
man,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  and  however  extravagant  his  views 
on  political  and  social  questions  may  appear  to  Englishmen ;  when, 
therefore,  he  publicly  denies  that  the  before-named  would-be  assassins 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Social-Democratic  party,  his  words 
are  at  least  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  public  denunciations  of  the  crime  of 
assassination  by  Socialists  may  be  a  cloak  with  which  to  cover  their 
secret  designs,  and  that  even  the  disavowal  is  accompanied  by  splenetic 
accusations  against  the  representatives  of  law  and  order.  True ;  but 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  is  as  strong  in  these  men  as  it  is  in  the 
authorities.  It  is  equally  reprehensible  in  both.  In  private  conver- 
sation the  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life  is  more  strongly  condemned 
by  the  Socialistic  party  than  it  has  been  in  the  columns  of  the  press  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  ridiculed  as  though  it  were  a  got-up  thing  by  the  national 
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party  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  reaction — an  error  doubtless,  and 
one  likely  to  lead  to  sad  results,  but  they  believe  it  nevertheless.  It 
is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  possesses  the  most  complete  knowledge 
'  with  respect  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  Social  Democracy,'  and 
*  that  he  knows  more  about  the  resources,  purposes,  and  organisation 
of  Social  Democracy  than  any  other  living  German.'  The  fear  is 
that  he  knows  more  than  the  truth,  and  that  he  is  misled  by  spies 
and  informants  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  governments  were  misled 
with  regard  to  the  International,  the  strength  and  resources  of  which 
have  been  laid  bare  in  the  preceding  pages. 

GEORGE  HOWELL* 
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IRONCLAD  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 


THE  history  of  European  nations  has  been  marked  by  successive 
stages  in  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  which  have 
advanced  hand  in  hand.  Philosophers  and  moralists  may  deplore 
the  existence  of  those  passions  which  lead  men  to  mutual  slaughter  ; 
they  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  soldier,  nor  forbid  him 
to  profit  by  their  own  researches.  Every  discovery  made  by  science 
is  greedily  seized  upon  and  adapted  to  military  purposes;  every 
moral  force  is  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  as  of  the  states- 
man. The  engineer  who  makes  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs  is 
facilitating  the  march  of  armies  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce ;  the  mathematician,  the  chemist,  and  the  mechanician  com- 
bine to  produce  artillery,  rifles,  gunpowder,  torpedoes,  and  ironclads. 
Medical  science  is  enlisted  to  support  the  strength  of  fighting  men. 
If  astronomy  has  enabled  merchants  to  cross  the  sea  with  cargoes  of 
comforts,  it  has  also  let  loose  powers  of  invasion  which  did  not  exist 
in  former  times,  and  growing  political  liberty  has  only  substituted 
the  warlike  passions  of  nations  for  those  of  kings.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  so  long  as  progress  continues  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
results  will  be  made  available  for  the  exigencies  of  war.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  expect  no  finality  in  the  soldier's  business ;  he  must 
constantly  push  forward  and  aim  at  success,  not  by  following  the 
example  set  by  other  soldiers,  but  by  watching  eagerly  each  fresh 
invention,  and  estimating  how  far  its  adoption  would  place  him  in 
advance  of  his  rivals  in  other  armies.  It  is  not  to-day  for  which  he 
is  preparing  in  peace,  but  for  the  future  time,  when  either  he  or  his 
enemy  will  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  combat  because  he  has 
been  more  foreseeing.  Yet,  though  no  one  will  deny  the  truth  of 
these  observations,  armies  seem  to  be  by  nature  the  most  conservative 
of  all  institutions.  The  perpetual  enforcement  of  order  and  regu- 
larity causes  the  minds  of  all  but  a  few  officers  to  crystallise  early  in 
life,  so  that  nothing  is  more  unpopular  than  the  prospect  of  large 
changes,  nothing  more  uncomfortable  than  to  advocate  them.  Be- 
sides, changes  need  the  sanction  of  War  Ministers,  who  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  studying  and  adopting  them  in  addition  to  their 
parliamentary  labours,  and  to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Chancellors 
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of  the  Exchequer,  for  changes  generally  cost  money.  Surely  it  must 
be  for  these  reasons,  and  not  because  ideas  are  wanting,  that  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  progress  in  mechanical  invention,  in  spite  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  numerous  and  excellent  carriage  roads,  in  spite, 
too,  of  vast  improvements  in  the  weapons  themselves,  the  use  of  field 
artillery  in  battles  has  hardly  progressed  at  all  during  this  century, 
and  the  most  distinguished  English  writer  on  the  art  of  war — General 
Hamley,  himself  an  artilleryman—  asserts  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
book  that,  great  as  have  been  the  advances  in  the  actual  power  of 
field  artillery,  its  relative  power  as  compared  with  infantry  has  on 
the  whole  diminished.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  break  a  lance  with 
him  on  jihis  question,  but  that  for  present  purposes  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  accept  his  decision,  and  to  admit  that  weapons  which  have 
had  their  range,  their  mobility,  their  intelligence  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed  for  the  moment),  and  their  destructive  power  enor- 
mously increased,  still  lack  something  to  enable  them  to  retain  their 
old  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  arms,  though  the  weapons  which  are 
supposed  to  have  risen  a  step  have  only  advanced  in  range  and 
rapidity  of  firing.  Eange  in  both  cases  is  supposed  to  include  accu- 
racy. It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  discover  the  difficulties  under 
which  field  artillery  now  labours,  and  to  point  out  the  remedies 
which  seem  to  be  urgently  necessary. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  for  it  is  between  these  two  arms  that  the  preponderance  of 
shooting  power  must  lie.  Without  question,  infantry  is  the  arm  of 
most  vital  importance,  and  those  rash  advocates  who  endeavour  to 
prove  the  contrary  do  but  spoil  their  own  cause.  An  army  composed 
wholly  of  infantry  would  indeed  succumb  easily  to  one  which  had  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  three  arms ;  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
such  an  army  marching  through  an  enemy's  country,  occupying  open 
towns,  and  even  seizing  such  a  capital  as  London.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  an  army  solely  composed  of  artillery  performing 
the  like  feat.  Infantry  alone  can  act  both  offensively  and  defen- 
sively whether  in  rest  or  in  motion.  It  is  comparatively  cheap  and 
quickly  trained.  Whatever  effect  may  be  produced  by  artillery,  the 
final  task  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  and  seizing  his  position 
must  be  performed  by  infantry ;  and  the  Turks  have  lately  shown 
how  stubborn  a  defence  may  be  made  and  how  terrible  a  fire  main- 
tained by  infantry  in  a  defensive  position  behind  works,  and  supplied 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  ammunition.  But  the  campaign  in 
Bulgaria  proved  once  more  what,  strangely  enough,  seems  always  to 
require  new  proofs — that  defensive  strategy  only  means  delay.  To 
win  a  campaign,  armies  must  act  vigorously  on  the  offensive,  and 
once  out  of  his  works  in  the  open  the  infantry  soldier  is  but  a  soft 
human  being,  through  whose  body  bullets  may  pass  and  kill  other 
men  behind.  He  cannot  possibly  carry  defensive  armour  in  addition 
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to  his  necessary  arms  and  equipment.  To  save  himself  for  the  final 
rush,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  creeping  behind  rocks  and  trees,  taking 
advantage  of  every  accident  of  the  ground  to  conceal  himself,  and 
generally  so  moving  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  him  to  fire  at  the 
enemy  as  for  the  enemy  to  fire  at  him.  If  the  number  of  rounds 
fired  by  infantry  advancing  to  attack  were  counted,  their  paucity 
would  astonish  those  who  have  seen  nothing  of  modern  war.  Each. 
man  has  a  nervous  system,  and  his  rifle  is  at  the  absolute  bidding  of 
his  nerves.  Every  tremor  influences  his  aim,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  shooting  of  troops  at  close  quarters  is  often  less  deadly 
than  lhat  which  takes  place  at  longer  ranges.  On  this  point  I  can 
speak  from  experience,  having  accompanied  skirmishers,  supports, 
and  reserves  in  actual  combat.  Moreover,  every  man  who  falls  is  so 
much  shooting  power  lost,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently.  For 
this  reason  all  modern  infantry  tactics  have  to  be  based  on  a  perpetual 
feeding  of  the  advanced  line  from  the  rear.  No  nation  has  yet 
understood  that  the  same  principle  can  be  and  should  be  applied  to 
artillery. 

The  peculiar  powers  and  weaknesses  of  field  artillery  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  infantry.  The  first  special  power  which  will 
occur  to  everybody  is  its  long  range,  which  not  only  allows  guns  to 
strike  an  enemy  far  distant  in  their  front,  but  gives  the  much  greater 
advantage  of  enabling  a  long  line  of  guns — say  a  hundred,  which 
would  occupy,  roughly  speaking,  a  mile  of  country—  to  act  together 
on  any  point  where  the  enemy  may  be  advancing  in  force  or  defend- 
ing himself  with  exceptional  tenacity.  This  concentration  of  fire  has 
never  yet  been  fully  carried  out  in  the  field.  It  is,  however,  a  direct 
result  of  long  range,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  distinct  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  and  the  establishment  of  a  few  well-known 
signals.  We  have  seen  what  can  be  done  by  one  battery  at  a  time 
during  the  experiments  at  Okehampton,  but  few  English  officers  have 
any  conception  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  fire  of  a  hundred  guns. 
The  next  speciality  of  artillery  is  the  steadiness  of  its  fire.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  duel  of  guns  with  guns,  in  which  the  steadi- 
ness will  be  equal,  we  have  the  calm,  cruel  machine,  without  capacity 
for  fatigue,  for  nervousness,  for  hopes  and  fears,  placed  at  first  out- 
side the  effective  range  of  infantry,  and  needing  only  to  be  aimed 
by  the  best  men  in  the  battery,  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
Once  aimed,  all  the  bullets  in  the  world  will  make  no  impression  on 
it.  Its  fire  will  be  absolutely  cool,  true,  and  effective,  even  if  there 
remain  but  one  man  of  its  gunners  to  discharge  it.  Nor  need  the 
aim  be  as  true  as  that  of  the  rifleman ;  for  the  field  gun,  in  addition 
to  the  great  range  at  which  it  can  strike,  acts  as  a  fowling-piece  at 
the  end  of  it  by  the  bursting  of  its  shrapnel.  The  deadly  effect  of 
modern  artillery  fire  has  never  been  fully  shown,  for  the  only  army 
which  has  used  guns  boldly— that  of  the  Prussians  in  1870-71— had 
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no  shrapnel,  and  the  velocity  of  the  projectiles  was  little  more  than 
half  what  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  lately  taught  us  may  be  safely 
given  to  shells  of  all  sorts.  As  for  the  Russians,  their  guns  were 
hardly  more  than  howitzers,  yet  there  were  occasions  when  great 
effects  were  produced  by  them.  We  need  take  little  notice  of  the 
comical  outcry  against  field  artillery  lately  raised,  because,  forsooth, 
the  Turks,  buried  in  galleries  under  the  parapets  of  Plevna,  were  not 
killed  by  shells  which  could  not  possibly  reach  them!  As  well 
condemn  a  fifty-guinea  breechloader  because  it  cannot  shoot  rabbits 
in  their  holes.  If  artillery  fire  failed  to  achieve  impossibilities,  surely 
no  other  fire  could  have  done  better.  The  lesson  we  have  to  draw 
from  Plevna — and  it  is  one  of  which  I  propose  to  make  full  use — is 
that  troops  of  any  kind  under  cover  are  practically  invincible  so  long- 
as  their  enemy  is  in  front  of  them.  Further  advantages  of  artillery 
are  that  the  gunners  come  to  their  work  cool  and  fresh,  and  the 
horses  which  convey  them  have  time  to  rest  while  the  guns  are  in 
action ;  that  the  men  are  not  tempted  to  retire  without  orders,  be- 
cause in  so  doing  they  would  disarm  themselves  ;  and  that  the  nature 
of  field  artillery  enables  it  to  carry  all  it  requires,  whether  ammuni- 
tion or  other  valuable  aids  to  its  action.  The  Russians  have  proved 
that  there  is  hardly  any  ground  over  which  guns  cannot  be  carried. 
After  the  double  passage  of  the  Balkans,  by  a  mere  sheep-track  in 
summer  and  through  the  deep  snow  in  winter,  the  fictitious  notion 
that  artillery  hampers  an  army  may  be  considered  as  exploded. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  disadvantage  under  which  artillery 
labours.  A  very  scattered  line  of  picked  shots  may  lie  in  holes,  in 
folds  of  the  ground,  or  behind  lumps  of  earth  or  rocks,  and  quietly 
shoot  down  the  gunners  one  by  one  as  they  stand  exposed  working 
their  pieces.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  line  of  infantry 
behind  shelter  trenches  at  long  range,  provided  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition be  almost  unlimited.  Against  such  fire  little  can  be  done  by 
artillery  as  at  present  constituted.  Gun-pits  may  be  constructed 
if  there  is  time  enough  ;  but  artillery  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  one  spot,  nor  can  the  men  build  gun  pits  at  every  new  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  protection  of  gun-pits  is  only  relative. 
The  long-range  dropping  fire  of  infantry  will  search  them  out. 
This  is  the  one  fatal  weakness  of  field  artillery  as  now  organised, 
but  it  is  capable  of  absolute  extinction,  as  will  presently  be 
shown. 

To  clear  all  the  ground  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
one  curious  error  which  clings  to  many  men  in  spite  of  frequent  dis- 
proof. Because  the  relative  superiority  of  artillery  fire  over  that  of 
infantry  is  greatest  outside  the  effective  range  of  infantry,  and  de- 
creases as  the  range  diminishes,  the  notion  exists  that  the  absolute 
effect  of  artillery  fire  is  greater  at  moderately  long  than  at  short 
ranges.  The  truth  is  that  the  effect  steadily  increases  as  the  range 
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diminishes.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  experi- 
ment made  at  Okehampton. 

Two  rows  of  figures  were  placed  at  1,000  yards  from  a  battery  of 
sixteen-pounders  (six  guns).  The  figures  —  '  dummies  '  as  they  were 
called  —  represented  a  first  or  firing  line  of  infantry  100  strong  with 
its  supports,  about  as  numerous.  The  battery  fired  for  four  minutes 
and  placed  hora  de  combat  71  men  in  the  first  line,  24  in  the  second. 
Then  the  dummies  were  placed  at  600  yards  from  the  battery,  their 
number  being  increased  to  about  150  in  each  line.  Three  men  were 
taken  away  from  each  gun  to  represent  losses  ;  only  two  minutes  were 
allowed  to  the  battery,  and  in  that  time  it  placed  kors  de  combat  98 
men  in  the  front  line,  36  in  the  second.  Again  the  range  was 
shortened  to  400  yards,  and  two  more  gunners  taken  from  the  crew 
of  each  gun.  In  two  minutes  117  men  of  the  first  line  would  have 
been  down,  and  39  of  the  second  line.  Once  more  was  the  range 
shortened  to  200  yards  ;  another  gunner  was  taken  from  each  gun, 
and  one  minute  allowed.  Only  one  line  of  156  infantry  was  given 
the  battery  to  fire  at.  In  their  one  minute  81  dummies  were  dis- 
abled, or  more  than  half.  Lastly  the  same  line  of  156  infantry  faced 
the  battery  at  100  yards  range,  and  in  one  minute  lost  113  of  its 
number.  Thus  the  number  of  men  killed  increased  rapidly  as  the 
distance  diminished,  and,  taking  the  average  percentage  of  first-line 
men  disabled  in  one  minute,  we  find  that  the  proportion  was  18  per 
cent,  at  1,000  yards,  about  33  per  cent,  at  600  yards,  40  per  cent. 
at  400  yards,  more  than  50  per  cent,  at  200  yards,  and  about  75 
per  cent,  at  100  yards.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  question 
of  what  infantry  would  have  done  in  the  same  time  against  the 
artillery,  but  merely  with  the  fact  that  the  actual  destructive  effect 
of  artillery  fire  increased  steadily  from  18  per  cent,  per  minute 
killed  at  1,000  yards,  to  75  per  cent,  at  100  yards,  and  this  though 
the  number  of  gunners  was  diminished  to  represent  losses  from  the 
fire  of  the  infantry.  Out  of  this  interesting  experiment  we  get  two 
facts  worth  remembering.  First,  that  the  destructive  power  of 
artillery  at  close  quarters  is  practically  annihilating  ;  and  secondly, 
that  guns  can  be  worked  with  rapidity  and  excellent  effect  even 
though  six  men  be  removed  from  each  gun. 

The  next  point  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is  the 
immunity  of  the  guns  themselves  from  destruction  in  modern  battles. 
If  we  take  as  examples  the  battles  round  Metz  which  resulted  in  the 
investment  of  the  maiden  fortress,  and  compare  the  loss  of  men  and 
horses  with  that  of  material,  we  have  the  following  very  curious  re- 
sults: — 


BOEKT. 

Officers  and  men        .        .        . 
Horee 
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Material    ...      1  gun-carriage,  1  limber,  3  wheels 
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MARS  LA  TOUR,  OR  VIONYILLE. 

Officers  and  men 727 

Horses 1,009 

Material          .         .       1  gun-carriage,  5  limbers,  8  wheels, 
1  pole,  aud  1  axletree  seat. 

GRAVELOTTE. 

Officers  and  men     .......        988 

Horses    . 1,503 

Material  .  2  gun-carriages,  5  limbers,  2  limber-boxes, 
16  wheels,  3  breech-pieces,  1  elevating 
screw,  in  addition  to  two  guns  taken 
by  the  French. 

The  losses  at  Mars  la  Tour  were,  on  an  average,  one  fourth  of  the 
men  who  go  to  the  front  with  the  guns,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
horses.  In  each  battle  there  is  the  clearest  possible  proof  that  the 
chief  loss  of  field  artillery  is  in  horses,  for  the  number  of  horses  which 
go  into  action  is  18  less  per  battery  than  that  of  officers  and  men, 
while  the  loss  in  horses  was  invariably  greater.  The  next  loss  is  in 
officers  and  men,  while  the  damage  to  material  is  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  reckoning. 

Now,  let  us  assemble  our  facts  in  order. 

First,  the  fire  of  field  artillery  is  almost  annihilating  to  infantry 
at  close  quarters  if  even  a  small  number  of  men  remain  to  work  the 
guns ;  and  this  power  is  intensified  at  any  point  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  guns  acting  together. 

Secondly,  under  present  arrangements  artillery  suffers  much  by  the 
fire  of  infantry  so  distributed  as  hardly  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
guns,  which  cannot  waste  ammunition  on  individual  sharpshooters. 

Thirdly,  the  losses  sustained  by  artillery  in  well-fought  battles  are 
chiefly  in  horses,  next  in  officers  and  men,  hardly  at  all  in  material. 

Fourthly,  by  its  nature  artillery  can  carry  with  it  into  action 
all  the  heavy  stores  it  needs  both  for  offence  and  defence. 

Fifthly,  the  only  method  of  protecting  field  artillery  against  losses, 
yet  devised,  is  the  digging  of  gun-pits,  which  needs  much  time, 
fatigues  the  men,  and  tends  to  limit  the  free  movements  of  the 
batteries.  In  rocky  ground,  gun-pits  could  not  be  made  at  all  with 
the  means  at  disposal  of  artillery. 

Sixthly,  if  the  gunners  are  fairly  protected  from  infantry  fire,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  practice  of  the  guns  should  not  be  perfectly 
steady,  and  their  effect  nearly  as  good  as  that  obtained  on  the  practice 
ground  during  peace. 

Lastly,  while  the  offensive  power  of  infantry  has  immensely  in- 
creased since  the  introduction  of  breechloading  arms  of  precision,  their 
defensive  power  has  not  increased  at  all.  To  protect  themselves  from 
the  fire  of  artillery,  they  must  still  cover  themselves  with  works,  and 
so  lose  all  power  of  movement. 
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i  bltfdly  be  challenged,  and  they  point 

tlin-ctly  t.i  the  inf.-ivnc-.-  tliat.it'  artillery  can  place  its  men  and  horses 
umlrr  good  protectio:  ,  in  of  tactics  may  be  based  on  the  sup- 

position that  its  fin-  will  be  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  opposing 
.ntry,  so  superior  that  no  infantry  can  come  near  it  or  annoy  it 
on  ordinary  ground.  But  the  power  of  carrying  its  protection  with 
it  is  a  function  of  the  very  nature  of  the  arm.  Add  one  or  possibly 
tW(,  ,  :  l.-t  tlu-m  carry  thin  iron  shields  capable 

<>f  protecting  the  gur  n'nst  infantry  fire,  and  who  can  doubt 

that  the  importance  of  field  artillery  will  have  been  raised  to  a 
point  beyond  the  highest  hopes  of  its  present  friends  and  advocates  ? 
Such  shields  should  be  of  a  moderately  soft  material,  such  as  wrought- 
ii-.m  —  hard  enough  to  stop  the  leaden  bullets  of  infantry  or  shrapnel 
at  all  ranges,  soft  enough  to  let  shells  from  opposing  artillery  pass 
through  without  cracking  and  splintering  the  plates.  The  farriers 
and  shoeing  smiths  of  a  battery  could  repair  such  plates  with  the 
ease  by  welding  new  pieces  of  plate  over  the  holes  if  any 
were  made.  The  shields  should  be  in  sections  small  enough  to  be 
easily  carried  by  the  gunners,  and  should  be  high  enough  to  protect, 
even  from  long-range  infantry  fire,  a  space  behind  sufficient  to  contain 
the  gun  and  the  men  who  work  it.  Almost  all  the  loss  sustained  by 
artillery  is  caused  by  the  infantry  fire  or  the  shrapnel  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  losses  in  men  might  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
tenth  of  their  present  proportions.  Then  the  artillery  might  calmly 
await  any  attack  whatever,  certain  to  destroy  an  enemy  long  before 
he  could  reach  the  guns.  All  anxiety  as  to  capture  would  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  we  might  proceed  to  build  up  a  system  of  tactics 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  artillery  will  not  need  to  run  away 
from  anything  in  front  of  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  to  become  of  the  horses,  which,  at 
<-nt,  suffer  more  than  the  men.  A  gun-carriage  as  equipped  for 
the  field  is  in  two  parts.  The  one  part  supports  the  piece  ;  the  other. 
called  the  limber,  is  separated  from  the  gun  when  in  action,  and, 
according  to  the  present  system,  stands  somewhere  close  to  the  gun, 
under  cover  if  possible,  with  the  horses  attached  to  it.  The  limber 
must  be  close  to  the  gun  because  it  contains  the  ammunition,  and 
it  is  plain  that  cover  lias  seldom  been  obtained,  because  the  recorded 
loss  of  horses  is  so  heavy.  But  if  the  gun  is  not  to  run  away  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  keeping  the  horses 
under  the  same  fire  as  is  directed  against  the  guns.  Let  them  be 
unhooked  from  the  limber  and  placed  in  safety.  Even  as  the  case 
stands  to-day,  leaving  the  horses  under  fire  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary, and  likely  to  create  more  confusion  and  loss  of  time  by  the 
number  of  their  wounded  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  removed 
from  the  teams,  than  would  be  caused  by  their  having  to  come  up 
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from  a  place  of  safety  and  be  '  hooked  in '  again.  If  the  guns  are  to 
hold  their  own  against  infantry,  there  can  be  no  need  for  hurry  in 
removing  them.  Other  advantages  would  spring  immediately  from 
the  adoption  of  this  system.  The  guns  should  of  course  be  limbered 
up  by  running  the  gun  back  to  its  limber,  which  would  stand  in  the 
proper  position  to  receive  it.  We  should  have  abolished  the  sweep 
round  of  the  team  with  a  limber  behind  it,  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  keeping  guns  so  far  apart  as  they  now  stand  in  action. 
For  all  purpose  of  simple  movements  on  a  battle-field,  the  guns  may 
with  advantage  be  kept  at  'half  interval.'  Thus  a  line  of  100  guns 
would  occupy  just  half  the  ground  which  is  at  present  necessary,  and 
the  control  over  them  be  rendered  only  half  as  difficult.  But  to  ex- 
plain this  would  lead  us  into  the  technicalities  of  drill,  and  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

One  of  the  chief  developments  introduced  by  the  Germans  in 
1870  was  the  bold  use  of  field  artillery,  which  was  always  pushed  to 
the  front  before  the  infantry  could  come  into  line.  Partly  from 
necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  result  of  using  batteries  with 
audacity  and  decision,  all  the  guns  which  used  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  front  line,  and  in  no  case  did  any  evil 
result  follow.  But,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  even  the  Germans  have 
yet  carried  out  to  their  full  issue  the  lessons  derived  from  their  own 
battles.  It  is,  indeed,  accepted  that  reserves  of  guns  are  unnecessary, 
but  the  severe  loss  sustained  in  men  and  horses  appears  to  point  to 
a  very  definite  modification  of  artillery  tactics.  Reserves  for  all 
arms  of  the  service  have  three  functions.  They  may  either  be  used 
to  feed  and  reinforce  a  fighting  line,  or  to  take  the  place  of  exhausted 
combatants,  or  to  act  independently  by  making  a  separate  attack, 
usually  on  the  enemy's  flank.  A  general  principle,  not  yet  laid 
down  by  military  writers,  may,  I  think,  be  stated  thus.  The  necessity 
for  retaining  a  reserve  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  loss  and  con- 
fusion attendant  on  the  action  of  the  particular  arm.  Thus  cavalry 
is  helpless  without  a  reserve,  and  this  is  practically  stated  in  the 
dictum  chat  the  cavalry  which  can  bring  up  the  last  squadron  into  a 
fight  wins  the  day.  The  deep  order  now  adopted  for  infantry  in 
action  is  but  a  series  of  reserves,  necessary  because  all  the  front  must 
suffer  great  loss  and  become  mixed.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  guns 
themselves  of  field  artillery  suffer  virtually  no  loss  at  all,  nor  does 
their  action  involve  confusion.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
reserve  of  guns.  There  has  been  a  great  loss  of  gunners  and  of 
horses.  Therefore  reserves  of  men  and  horses  should  be  kept  ready 
to  supply  casualties  and  bring  batteries  out  of  action.  If  the  present 
unnecessary  exposure  of  the  gunners  and  horses  were  continued, 
it  would  be  requisite  to  provide  reserves  of  them  as  well  as  of 
ammunition  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  battery. 
But  if  the  shields  now  proposed  were  adopted,  the  strength  of  the 
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battery  itself  would  be  sufficient  fur  its  own  reserve.  In  either  case 
the  men  not  actually  n<  to  work  the  guns  should  be  kept 

back  under  cover,  :md  all  tin-  horses.  Or,  if  the  measure  of  removing 
all  the  horses  is  too  startling  for  present  acceptance,  then  leave  one 
pair  of  wheelers  with  the  limber.  With  the  limber  placed  as  it 
should  be,  the  \\lm-l-horses  would  be  partly  protected  by  it.  In  any 
case  the  principle  should  be  that  the  fewest  possible  men  should  be 
retained  to  work  the  guns,  while  the  rest,  and  all  or  most  of  the 
horses,  should  remain  out  of  reach  of  fire  till  required  for  work.  We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  number  of  guns  and  not 
the  number  of  gunners  which  tells  in  action  ;  therefore,  the  fewer 
the  gunners  exposed  at  a  time,  provided  the  guns  are  not  under- 
manned for  shooting  purposes,  the  longer  will  the  artillery  remain 
efficient. 

The  present  moment  is  favourable  for  raising  these  questions  ;  for 
though  it  is  true  that  in  each  forward  step  which  English  artillery 
has  taken,  it  has  passed  its  rivals  on  the'  Continent,  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  have  lately  passed  us  in  the  race.  Both  German  and 
Austrian  field-guns  are  at  this  moment  superior  to  English  in  range, 
accuracy,  and  shell  power.  No  blame  attaches  to  the  artillery  branch 
of  the  War  Office  on  this  account.  It  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
military  progress.  Other  nations  have  re-armed  themselves  since  we 
have,  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to  retain  our  superiority  on  the 
sea  by  adhering  to  the  '  Warrior '  type  of  vessels  as  to  remain  at  the 
front  in  matters  connected  with  field  artillery  while  holding  faithfully 
to  the  type  of  field-gun  possessed  by  us  at  any  given  time.  The  new 
gnns  should  be  breechloaders,  because  it  is  easier  to  protect  the  men 
working  them  from  infantry  and  shrapnel  fire.  We  know  that  we 
can  obtain  velocities  of  2,000  feet  or  even  more  with  them.  The 
velocity  should  therefore  only  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  carriage 
to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  and  may  be  vastly  increased  beyond 
that  of  the  present  guns.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  piece  for  work  at  close  quarters,  a  few  shells  should  be 
carried  twice  the  size  of  ordinary  shrapnel,  and  therefore  carrying 
twice  as  many  bullets. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  proposals  aim  at  placing  artillery  in  a 
more  favourable  condition  for  combat  at  close  quarters  than  any 
other  arm,  for  it  would  carry  its  own  Plevna  with  it.  According  to 
present  English  ideas  on  the  subject  of  tactics,  artillery  is  regarded 

an  arm  to  be  coddled  and  protected.     In  our  field-days  may  be 

Lttenes  busy  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  fight,  but  silent 

rhen  the  decisive  struggle  of  infantry  against  infantry  is  taking 

place,  the  very  moment  when  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  turn 

Even  under  present  circumstances  I  believe  this  habit  to 

Itogether  wrong,  and  nothing  is  more  common   than  to  hear 

cers  who  have  visited  German  manoeuvres  saying,  with  critical 
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seriousness,  that  the  guns  are  left  far  too  long  under  the  fire  of  in- 
fantry. Yet  it  was  just  by  these  tactics  that  the  great  battles 
against  the  French  were  won,  and  no  one  has  yet  stated  why  artillery 
should  not  be  risked  to  win  battles  just  as  readily  as  cavalry  or  in- 
fantry. The  affectionate  care  bestowed  by  generals  upon  their  guns 
may  be  complimentary,  but  it  would  jeopardise  success  in  war,  and 
would  quickly  disappear,  like  close  formations  of  infantry  and  other 
impossibilities,  under  stress  of  circumstances.  By  adopting  the 
shields,  and  basing  on  their  use  a  bolder  system  of  artillery  tactics, 
not  only  will  a  greater  actual  destruction  of  the  enemy  take  place, 
but  a  vast  moral  effect  will  be  produced,  both  by  depressing  the 
spirit  of  the  adversary,  and  sustaining  that  of  our  own  infantry,  which 
is  never  so  bold  as  when  the  guns  are  close  at  hand.  Moral  effect  is 
the  object  aimed  at  in  a  battle,  for  the  killed  and  wounded  have  no 
influence  on  the  final  retirement.  The  Germans  lost  more  men  than 
the  French  in  all  the  early  battles,  yet  the  French  had  to  retire, 
sometimes  in  confusion. 

I  have  purposely  stated  the  proposal  in  the  simplest  and  boldest 
form,  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  abuse  of  some  who  condemn  a  whole 
principle  on  account  of  a  small  detail  in  the  method  of  proposing  it. 
I  have  left  the  exact  size  and  thickness  of  the  shields,  their  method 
of  being  fastened  together  and  erected,  to  be  worked  out  by  experi- 
ment and  calculation.  Nor  have  I  touched  on  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put  when  time  allows  of  the  erection  of  solid  batteries,  and 
the  position  is  purely  defensive ;  nor  on  the  easy  task  of  misleading 
an  enemy  by  canvas  shields.  I  even  refrain  from  showing  how  this 
movable  protection  for  field  artillery  would  influence  the  tactics  of 
the  battle-field,  though  the  subject  is  extremely  fascinating.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  answer  the  only  serious  criticisms  which  have 
been  passed  privately  on  the  proposal.  The  first  is  that,  while 
shields  would  certainly  protect  the  gunners  against  infantry  fire, 
they  would  not  meet  the  case  of  shell  fire  against  them  with  per- 
cussion fuzes.  The  answer  is  that  no  pretence  is  made  to  render 
guns  absolutely  invulnerable.  There  is  no  reason  why  guns  with 
shields  should  be  thrust  into  conspicuous  positions  when  under 
artillery  fire,  any  more  than  guns  without  shields.  If  two  lines  of 
artillery  were  contending  against  each  other,  surely  the  side  which 
was  safe  from  shrapnel  bullets  and  the  infantry  fire  oi'  the  other  side 
ought  to  overwhelm  its  antagonist.  If  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances the  shields  were  useless  or  hurtful,  they  could  be  thrown  down 
in  an  instant.  But  'plumpers'  which  would  strike  a  shield  are 
extremely  rare.  Were  it  not  so,  the  losses  of  material  in  battles 
would  "be  heavier.  If  we  can  prevent  nine-tenths  of  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  all  risk  of  capture,  we  can  afford  to  dis- 
regard accidents. 

Another  criticism  has  been  that  infantry  may  reply  by  adopting 
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steel  1-nlI. ••-.  !'•'•'  ~'irh  l.nill.-t*  \\.mM  r.-.|iiire  a  soft  metal  envelope, 
ring,  or  cup,  to  t.-ik.-  the  rifling.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of 
MI  .mi  it'.i.-t  ure  would  be  inordinately  great — so  great  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitory. Besides,  the  proposal  is  to  make  the  shields  in  sections  or 
strips — all  fitting  each  other — and  it  is  manifest  that  any  develop- 
ment of  infantry  fire  possible  to  human  beings  with  shoulders  to 
suffer  from  the  kick  of  rifles,  could  be  met  by  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  each  >t  rip  while  decreasing  its  breadth,  if  necessary.  This 
rivalry  is  not  like  that  of  guns  and  armour  plates,  for  the  infantry 
gun  cannot  be  developed  beyond  a  certain  point.  Certainly  there 
is  no  finality  in  any  question  of  the  sort,  but  every  development  of 
rifle  fire,  now  conceivable,  can  easily  be  met  by  guns  carrying  shields. 
As  surely  as  ships  of  war  can  carry  iron  plates  sufficient  for  defence 
against  heavy  guns,  so  surely  can  field  artillery  carry  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  fire  of  infantry  and  shrapnel  bullets.  The  exact 
shape  of  such  defensive  armour  must  be  determined  by  experiment, 
and  will  probably  be  modified  from  time  to  time  like  ship's  armour. 
It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objections  that  will  be  made  by  men  to 
whom  *  an  improvement  is  an  innovation,  and  all  innovations  are  to  be 
deplored.'  But,  in  discussing  the  proposal  with  other  officers,  I  have  not 
found  a  single  objection  made  which  was  not  easily  answered.  The 
fire  of  infantry  has  become  so  formidable  of  late  years  that  defensive 
measures  must  inevitably  be  adopted  sooner  or  later  by  field  artillery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  carrying  range-finders,  telescopes, 
and  improved  sights,  the  long  range  and  the  quiescent  nature  of 
artillery  when  in  action,  give,  as  it  were,  additional  senses  and  a 
steadier  nervous  system  to  the  batteries.  If  to  these  advantages  we 
add  the  use  of  defensive  armour  which  can  be  carried  by  artillery 
and  cannot  be  carried  by  cavalry  or  infantry,  a  power  will  be  created 
which  must  seriously  modify  the  tactics  of  the  battle-field.  The 
development  is  as  sure  to  come  as  the  day  to  follow  the  night.  We 
may  hope  that  England  will  set  the  example  instead  of  following  other 
nations. 

<'.  B.  BRACKENBCRY. 
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IN  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater  De  Quincey  has  remarked 
with  surprise  how  few,  considering  the  conspicuous  place  which  Music 
has  held  both  in  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  are  the  worthy 
utterances  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject.  He  was  referring  to 
general  literature,  but  the  work  of  specialists  in  this  branch  may 
have  struck  many  of  us  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  now  that  art-literature 
is  daily  increasing,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  probing  this 
experience  and  trying  to  determine  the  rationale  and  scope  of 
musical  criticism.  I  believe  that  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  music 
will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  De  Quincey's  observation  is  far 
more  true  than  surprising,  and  that  it  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by, 
other  experience.  It  will  be  easy  in  a  survey  of  music's  characteristics 
to  interweave  remarks  on  certain  past  and  present  views  on  the 
subject,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  being  enabled 
to  regard  it  in  several  different  aspects.  We  shall  then  have  material 
for  a  discussion  of  special  musical  criticism  (as  distinct  from  general 
views  about  the  art)  with  regard  more  particularly  to  its  contemporary 
aspects  ;  for  it  is  of  course  in  connection  with  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future  that  truth  and  error  most  concern  us. 

The  central  idea  in  my  argument,  which  will  affect  its  bearing 
on  every  detail,  is  the  independent  and  isolated  position  of  the 
emotions  caused  by  music  ;  and  this  I  shall  try  to  present  both  as  a 
deduction  and  a  fact.  I  feel  strongly  the  general  fascination  of  the 
ideas  of  ap^ovia  and  solidarity,  and  the  consequent  force  of  the 
a  priori  objection  to  my  view.  That  music  should  seem  to  lose  by  it 
in  dignity  is  the  result  of  what  to  all  non-musical  and  many 
musical  persons  is  the  natural  way  of  regarding  the  subject,  though 
in  the  eyes  of  the  former  it  is  surely  more  likely  to  suffer  through 
doctrines  proceeding  from  the  opposite  quarter  and  scattered  up  and 
down  musical  reviews  —  as  that  Beethoven  disentangled  the  confused 
web  of  human  existence,  and  that  Schumann  stated  the  riddle  (of 
the  painful  earth)  and  left  the  solution  to  the  hearer  !  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  this  independence  and  uniqueness  a  thing  which 
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devotees  who  do  not  disown  it  can  fairly  appeal  to  per  se  as  a  sign  of 
the  loftiness  of  their  art ;  for  the  high  and  the  low,  the  raptures  of 
devotion  and  the  taste  of  olives,  may  both  affect  us  in  very  unique 
ways.  The  appeal  can  only  be  to  experience :  when  this  is  rightly 
interpreted,  the  incredulous  will  have  no  right  to  look  down  on  im- 
pressions as  sensuous  or  trifling,  which  are  declared  to  be  something 
eke  .by  those  who  show  in  other  ways  a  capacity  of  self-analysis ;  nor 
again  will  musicians  be  reduced  by  jealousy  for  the  dignity  of  their 
art  to  prop  it  up  by  unreal  supports  and  connections  ;  and  it  is  this 
latter  tendency  which  I  am  most  concerned  to  resist,  inasmuch  as 
music,  like  many  other  things,  suffers  most  from  its  friends.  Passing 
on  in  strict  reliance  on  experience,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  illustrate  and 
support  my  view  of  music's  nature  by  considerations  respecting 
its  relations  to  other  arts  and  to  society  at  large  as  well  as  to  the 
individual. 

The  prime  element  in  music  is  melody,  i.e.,  notes  in  succession. 
The  succession  has  two  aspects  or  factors,  one  of  time  and  one  of 
pitch.  The  presence  of  fixed  degrees  in  time  constitutes  rhythm. 
The  pleasure  in  this  extends  very  far  down  the  scale  of  creation,  the 
nerve-cells  which  are  affected  being  probably  similar  in  function 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Whatever  be  the  physiological 
effect  of  regularity  of  stimulation  on  the  nervous  system,  the  resulting 
pleasure  on  the  subjective  side  must  be  accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact ; 
as  must  the  converse  pain  produced  from  the  baulking  of  expectation 
by  irregularity  in  stimulations  which  are  sufficiently  nearly  regular  to 
arrest  attention.  The  pleasure  of  rhythm  has  probably  been  much 
developed  by  the  enjoyable  associations  connected  with  movement, 
which  is  of  course  as  good  a  material  for  it  as  sound.  Rhythm  in 
its  outline  or  skeleton  is  of  a  perfectly  simple  and  unchangeable 
character,  and  only  means  the  occurrence  of  sounds  or  movements 
at  equal  intervals  of  time ;  but  it  is  capable  in  music  of  extreme 
complexity,  through  the  interspersion  between  the  main  accented 
beats  of  subordinate  sounds  and  groups,  the  time-lengths  being 
throughout  determined  on  a  graduated  scale  of  subdivision. 

The  second  general  principle,  that  of  fixed  degrees  in  pitch,  has 
been  proved  to  admit  of  great  varieties  of  application  at  various 
times  and  places,  though  all  systems  have  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  separation  in  some  way  or  other  of  certain  degrees  of  tone  from 
the  range  of  continuous  gradation.  In  early  stages  the  use  of 
intervals  less  than  a  tone  has  often  been  avoided :  but  tones  and 
semitones  have  been  the  prevailing  steps  of  division  in  more  civilised 
systems ;  and  the  many  possible  arrangements  of  these  elements  in 
the  octave  have  given  way  in  Europe  to  the  principle  of  modern 
tonality,  which,  by  fixing  the  order,  limits  and  fixes  also  the  relations 
between  the  component  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  refers  them  to  a 
fixed  key-note.  The  manner  of  development  of  our  major  and  minor 
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scales,  the  feeling  for  which  has  become  second  nature  to  modern 
Europeans,  has  been  exhaustively  explained  by  Helmholtz,  and  their 
rationality  has  been  amply  proved  in  the  works  of  the  modern  com- 
posers. Much  light  was  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  intervals  by 
the  discovery  that  on  all  satisfactory  instruments  each  tone,  though 
apparently  simple,  is  a  compound  of  many  tones,  a  prime  one  and 
upper  ones  or  harmonics.  The  various  relationships  between  notes, 
connected  with  greater  or  less  simplicity  in  the  ratio  of  their  speeds 
of  vibration,  involve  also  their  possession  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  identical  harmonics ;  and  it  is  important  to  grasp  the  startling 
fact,  that  our  keen  feeling  of  these  relationships  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  notes  of  sounds  which  to  most  of  us  never  become 
subjects  of  independent  consciousness.  The  ear  is  a  marvel  of 
cleverness,  equally  in  its  conscious  and  unconscious  operations ;  and 
its  faculty  of  appreciating  harmonics  may  be  compared  to  its  power 
of  distinguishing  the  notes  of  a  chord,  where  it  does  unassisted  what 
the  eye  can  do  with  light  only  through  the  aid  of  a  prism.  These 
facts  make  it  easier  to  realise  how,  when  we  advance  from  the 
rational  but  wholly  unemotional  steps  of  a  simple  scale  to  a  melody, 
the  effect  of  the  proportions,  depending  on  most  subtle  and  various 
degrees  of  affinity,  contrast,  and  distance,  may  completely  baffle 
analysis,  while  still  intuitively  and  clearly  perceived.  Helmholtz 
says  that  thirds  and  sixths  are  melodically  and  harmonically  the  most 
attractive  of  intervals,  and  gives  an  ingenious  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  they  lie  at  the  very  boundary  of  those  that  the  ear  can  grasp, 
and  thus  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  too  obviously  simple 
interval  of  the  octave  and  the  interval  whose  notes  have  the  minimum 
of  intelligible  relation.  But  it  is  only  when  the  intervals  are. 
detached  that  such  terms  can  be  applied.  In  harmony  properly 
placed  discord  has  an  effect  as  exciting  and  exquisite  as  any  concord, 
and  a  melodic  phrase  can  only  be  judged  as  a  whole,  from  which 
it  is  as  impossible  to  pick  out  special  intervals  and  say  they  are 
more  attractive  than  others  as  to  pick  out  a  certain  square  inch  in 
a  beautiful  face  and  say  the  same  of  it.  The  interval  and  the 
square  inch  depend  for  their  beauty  and  expressiveness  on  the  whole 
to  which  they  belong,  in  which  every  part  tells  on  every  other. 

But  the  main  reason  for  the  infinite  complexity  of  proportion  in 
the  simplest  melody  is  that  it  is  a  resultant  of  two  quite  different 
proportional  processes,  of  rhythm  and  of  pitch,  whose  work  is  at 
every  moment,  and  through  every  variety  of  swing  and  poise,  abso- 
lutely interpenetrative :  that  is,  each  note-unit,  in  its  place  and 
function,  stands  to  its  neighbours  in  two  totally  heterogeneous  ratios. 
This  character  is  unaffected  by  differences  in  the  history  and  nature 
of  the  two  factors.  The  fundamental  principle  of  rhythm,  equal 
measurement,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  common  to  all  music:  while  a 
special  rhythm  may .  be  common  to  several  melodies,  the  identity 
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4  d'Mil\  marked  and  obvious  to  the  ear.  On  the  other  hand, 
tli.-  .-\>t.-ni-  -u|»i »lying  the  note-material  or  available  pitch-interval- 
have  been  many ;  and  confining  ourselves  to  our  modern  scale-system, 
it  could  only  be  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  in  no  way  capable 
of  strikiug  the  ear,  if  it  were  ever  discovered  that  some  particular 
series  of  notes  could  yield  two  intelligible  melodies  by  association 
two  rhythms  differing  in  the  position  of  their  main  accents. 
Rhythm,  again,  when  produced  in  monotone  (as  on  a  drum),  has  a 
character,  though  quite  a  slight  and  colourless  one,  of  its  own ; 
whereas  the  notes  of  a  tune  taken  irrespectively  of  rhythm  will  be 
totally  meaningless.  But  for  melodic  purposes  the  interdependence 
of  the  two  factors  is  entirely  mutual :  nor  is  the  rhythm  l  in  any  sense 
a  framework  or  mould  to  be  separately  appraised,  as  in  some  degree 
the  metre  of  a  stanza  may  be  considered  the  mould  for  the  meaning 
to  be  poured  into.  Melodic  rhythm,  in  relation  to  the  otherwise 
meaningless  succession  of  sounds,  may  be  better  compared  to  light, 
revealing  itself  and  objects  at  one  instant  of  indivisible  effect,  and 
depending  for  its  value  on  that  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  proof 
how  indissoluble'is  the  union  between  the  rhythm  and  the  sequence 
of  notes  into  which  it  enters  may  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
very  fact  just  noticed — that  one  rhythm  may  be  common  to  several 
melodies,  good  and  bad :  for  it  is  only  from  a  melody  which  in  its 
toted  result  strikes  us  as  good  that  we  get  the  specifically  and  dis- 
tinctively rhythmical  pleasure,  shown  in  an  impulse  to  accompany 
it  with  real  or  imaginary  movements :  a  tune  in  the  same  rhythm,  if 
felt  to  be  poor,  awakes  no  similar  impulse  to  march  or  dance  or  beat 
time  to  it.  The  perception  of  any  melodic  organism  as  the  fixed 
resultant  of  the  particular  dual  relation  of  each  constituent  note  is 
of  course  a  matter  of  common  sensibility,  not  of  analysis.  That  it 
admits  of  great  varieties  is  shown  by  imaginary  resemblances  found 
in  melodies  where  such  coincidence  as  exists  is  confined  to  one  of 
the  two  factors,  and  the  two  results  are  therefore  really  quite  distinct, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  melodies  in  which  some  find  a  strong  and 
enduring  charm  are  pronounced  commonplace  by  others,  a  criticism 
especially  frequent  in  cases  of  obviously  catching  rhythm.  Correctness 
and  dexterity  of  ear  with  respect  to  the  material  employed  in  no  way 
implies  sympathetic  apprehension  of  the  evolved  form  :  and  there  are 
expert  musicians  in  whose  views  about  '  transformation  of  themes,' 
identifying  strains  that  utterly  differ,  and  replacing  simple  and  in- 
fallible art-perception  by  tortured  and  unnatural  ingenuity,  a  want 

1  It  will, if  c-. >m >c  be  understood  that  I  am  not  confining  the  word  '  rhythm  '  to  the 
mere  outline  of  main  accents  (double  time,  triple  time,  and  their  varieties),  but  am 
using  il  in  it.s  f idlest  application  to  the  value  in  time  of  every  note  and  every  rest 
n  a  melody,  that  is,  as  representing  exactly  what  a  melody  becomes  if  we  neglect 
the  pitch  of  the  notes.  Of  a  thousand  waltzes  all  written  on  a  common  outline 
(i.e.,  with  three  beats  in  a  bar),  each  in  this  sense  might  have  a  distinct  rhythm. 
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of  keenness  and  completeness  of  melodic  sensibility  certainly  seems 
to  me  to  be  implied. 

The  resemblances  and  contrasts  between  music  and  architecture 
are  instructive.  While  the  other  arts  represent  facts  and  relations 
of  life  and  nature,  these  two  present  abstract  forms  having  no  exis- 
tence external  to  the  unique  artistic  manifestation.  And  in  judging 
of  the  presentation,  the  ear  is  annoyed,  as  with  a  sense  of  weakness 
and  wrongness,  by  the  defects  in  form  of  a  poor  and  bad  melody  :  it 
does  not  get  what  it  wants,  and  is  in  some  way  baulked,  as  is  the  eye 
by  some  top-heaviness  or  want  of  proper  symmetry  in  an  arch  or  a 
building ;  though  melody,  the  resultant  (as  above  described)  of  two 
wholly  different  yet  wholly  interdependent  proportional  elements, 
cannot  be  fairly  compared  even  to  the  most  elaborate  curve,  or  to  any 
kind  of  proportion  as  shown  in  lines ;  so  that  the  precise  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  usually  easily  discoverable  in  architecture,  is  in  music 
as  little  present  to  consciousness  as  the  irregularities  of  vibration 
which  give  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  harsh  sound.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  its  infinitely  greater  complexity  of  proportion  that  music  stands 
apart :  a  second  difference  from  visual  form  lying  in  the  fact  that 
melodic  form  is  presented  on  a  ground  of  time,  not  of  space,  involves 
the  mental  process  of  following  and  remembering,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  expectation ;  and  again,  with  movement  is  connected  a 
special  power  of  representing  intensity  and  relaxation  of  effort,  this 
last  being  perhaps  the  one  element  in  musical  effect  which  can  be  to 
a  certain  extent  detached  in  consciousness  and  separately  appre- 
ciated.2 But  neither  the  complexity  of  proportional  relations,  nor 
the  interest  of  following  and  balancing,  nor  the  elementary  sense  of 
varieties  of  motion,  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  requisite  explanation 
of  the  tremendous  emotional  power  of  melody.  For  this  we  can  only 
turn  to  the  mighty  aid  of  inherited  association.  Even  in  the  com- 
paratively simple  pleasure  of  architecture  this  must  play  a  con- 
siderable part :  Mr.  Darwin  has  suggested  jto  me  that  the  sense  of 

2  Mr.  Haweis's  view  as  to  the  relations  of  the  elements  of  a  melodic  presentation 
to  the  emotional  experiences  of  ordinary  life  is  very  far  from  being  the  happiest 
thing  in  Music  and  Morals.  The  comparison  of  mental  elation  and  depression  to 
up  and  down  in  the  scale  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  is  in  fact  a  mere  verbal  juggle  : 
does  Mr.  Haweis  really  feel  elated  at  the  points  where  a  melody  ascends,  and 
depressed  at  those  where  it  descends  ?  Again,  his  comparison  of  the  sense  of 
velocity  in  music  to  rapidity  of  mental  survey  and  recollection  is  also,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  wholly  unreal :  for  surely  it  is  to  ideas  of  physical  movement  that 
the  emotions  connected  with  musical  pace  arc  truly  related.  With  regard  to  form 
again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  inapplicability  of  the  word  to  a  casual  suc- 
cession of  feelings  in  every-day  life,  Mr.  Haweis's  attempted  rapprochement  of  the 
appreciation  of  a  melodic  organism  to  a  train  of  such  feelings  rests  on  no  parallelism 
or  connection  in  the  rationale  of  coherence  for  the  two  series,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  except  that  the  items  of  each  follow  one  another  in  comprehensible 
order.  A  column  of  Bradshaw  presents  the  same  characteristic,  and  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Haweis's  diagram  of  the  '  Bluebells  of  Scotland.' 
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siil.limitv  cxi-iu-d  by  a  grand  cathedral  may  have  some  connection 
with  th«-  v;igue  feelings  of  terror  and  superstition  experienced  by  our 
.ige  ancestors  when  they  entered  a  great  cavern  or  gloomy  forest. 
But  in  music,  with  its  wonderfully  deep  and  indescribable  emotions, 
some  far-reaching  explanation  of  this  kind  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  have  explained  elsewhere  how  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  seems 
t.i  in.  the  only  one  yet  suggested  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  facts 
of  music,  and  rests  on  a  broad  ground  of  evidence.  He  considers 
that  vocal  organs  and  music  were  developed  in  connection  with  the 
propagation  of  species,  as  causing  an  ultimate  enjoyment  to  the  other 
sex,3  and  that  a  pleasure  which  was  associated  with  the  most  exciting 
passions  would  be  rapidly  increased  and  differentiated.  To  this  may 
be  added  that  in  what  powerfully  affects  the  organism  through  a 
particular  channel  there  cannot  but  be  an  ingredient  of  unconscious 
reference  to  other  impressions  received  through  the  same  channel  t 
so  that  music  will  owe  some  of  its  effect  to  the  other  phenomena  of 
sound,  among  which  speech  is  preeminent.  A  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  application  of  these  views.  Admitting  that  if  all 
music  moved  us  in  the  same  strong  and  mysterious  way  they  might 
seem  to  afford  a  complete  explanation,  and  even  as  things  are  may 
seem  to  do  so,  for  the  vague  and  powerful  impressions  produced  by 
mere  successions  of  beautiful  sound,  we  may  fail  to  trace  their  con- 
nection with  the  difference  between  what  we  think  a  good  and  what 
we  think  a  bad  melody,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  one  gives  us  ex- 
treme emotional  pleasure  and  the  other  none  at  all.  For  this  differ- 
ence must  be  bound  up  with  /o?»m,  just  like  the  difference  between 
two  pieces  of  architecture,  though  entailing,  as  I  have  shown,  a  far 
more  complex  sense  of  proportion  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
conscious  analysis ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  of  two  modern 
melodies,  each  of  which  involves  this  infinite  complexity,  one  more 
than  the  other  resembles  any  primitive  succession  of  sounds:  we 
might  as  well  say  that  a  beautiful  person's  expression  reminded  us 
more  of  an  ascidian  than  a  plain  person's.  Why  then  does  one 
melody  reap  the  benefit  of  primeval  associations  more  than  the  other  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  we  must  consider  the  'mental  process,  not  any 
stereotyped  successions  of  sounds,  as  at  the  root  both  of  the  primitive 
associations  and  of  their  present  transformed  and  differentiated  emo- 
tional result.  The  melodic  satisfaction  of  our  semi-human  or  savage 
ancestors  depended  on  some  embryonic  proportional  and  rhythmical 
element  not  extending  perhaps  beyond  the  recurrence  of  a  sound  at 

*  The  following  observation  by  W.  H.  Hudson  (in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  June  1876)  may  be  added  to  the  examples  in  The  Descent  of  .Van :—'  Males 
and  females  of  many  species,  in  which  the  sexes  are  always  faithful,  sing  and 
scream  together  in  a  jubilant  manner  at  intervals  during  the  day.  This  habit  is 
most  marked  in  the  oven-bird  (furnariiu)  ;  these  stand  together  facing  each  other, 
singing  their  shrill  excited  song,  all  the  while  beating  their  outspread  wings  in  time 
to  their  notes.' 
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the  moment  when  expected ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  hidden  mental 
processes  of  the  modern  musician  we  have  merely  an  infinitely 
elaborated  and  complex  development  of  the  same  proportional  sense ; 
the  startling  difference  not  being-  greater  than  some  which  have  been 
indubitably  worked  by  evolution  in  other  mental  and  moral  opera- 
tions. And  if  the  associations  from  the  various  passions  were  formed 
of  old  in  connection  with  the  satisfactory  exercise  of  a  rudimentary 
faculty,  so  with  the  developed  faculty  it  would  only  be  when  the  mind 
was  satisfied  by  its  hidden  computative  exercise  (not  where  it  was 
baulked  and  worried,  as  in  a  bad  tune,  by  proportional  defects)  that 
the  deep  emotions,  distilled  from  these  passions  through  ages  of  in- 
herited association,  would  be  evoked.  The  feeling  is  bound  up  with 
the  kind  of  mental  act,  and  finds  most  various  materials :  it  may  to 
this  day  be  caused  to  an  Asiatic  by  a  succession  of  notes  which  is 
hideous  to  a  European,  or  (to  take  a  less  marked  but  similar  instance) 
to  one  European  by  a  succession  of  notes  which  is  trivial  and  un- 
meaning to  another  European.  A  rough  analogy  may  be  found  in 
the  pleasure  of  watching  the  movements  of  an  active  and  beautiful 
human  form.  Here,  too,  the  ultimate  love  of  regularity  will  have 
given  for  ages  a  rudimentary  pleasure  in  mere  symmetry  of  parts,  so 
that,  apart  from  any  association,  to  look  at  a  body  with  two  arms 
would  be  pleasanter  than  to  look  at  a  body  with  one;  still  the 
pleasure  we  feel  certainly  has  a  great  part  of  its  roots  in  association 
which  dates  back  to  the  primeval  woods  and  the  days  when  bodily 
strength  and  activity  were  prime  factors  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
And  here  again  we,  with  our  infinitely  developed  feeling  for  form, 
find  the  door  unlocked  to  the  strong  emotions  dependent  on  such 
association  only  in  cases  where  our  abstract  sense  of  symmetry  and 
proportion  is  satisfied ;  a  very  slight  deviation  from  symmetry  in  the 
human  form  will  so  annoy  us  as  seemingly  to  close  the  channel  of 
emotion,  and  we  derive  no  aesthetic  pleasure  from  the  gambols  of  a 
strong  but  clumsy  creature  such  as  an  elephant.  I  can  only  add,  that 
if  the  above  explanation  does  not  commend  itself,  those  who  are  fain 
to  find  in  a  beautiful  melody  a  transcendental  utterance  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  a  bond  fide  crux  to  the  evolutionist  is  here  presented. 

1.  Even  so  brief  a  sketch  as  the  above  may  enable  us  to  fore- 
shadow some  of  the  necessary  peculiarities  of  music,  and  to  trace  out 
roughly  the  kind  of  place  it  would  be  likely  to  occupy  with  regard 
to  other  ideas  and  emotions  both  in  and  out  of  the  aesthetic  region. 
If  its  simplest  elements  can  be  referred  to  the  mere  functions  of 
nerve-cells,  and  for  ages  before  logical  processes  were  possible  it  was 
building  up  its  groundwork  in  the  organism  and  summoning  to  its 
aid,  through  association,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  exciting 
feelings  of  primitive  times,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding  it 
ruling  mightily  in  a  sphere  whence  we  seek  in  vain  to  trace  back  the 
infinitely  long  and  subtle  trains  of  past  feeling,  or  at  seeing  its 
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emotions  >\vay< -.1  in  apparent  independence  of  the  rest  of  our  nature, 
mid,  if  ;it  oiur  tiiiu-  harmonising  with  other  things,  at  another  soaring 
off  among  heights  and  depths  which  are  wholly  their  own.4  We  see 
at  once  the  distinction  between  this  art  and  others,  and  how  com- 
pletely inapplicable  to  it,  though  true  of  them,  are  Comte's  dicta 
that  'Art  begins  at  first  with  simple  imitation,  which  becomes  raised 
into  idealisation,'  that '  Art  may  be  defined  as  an  ideal  representation 
of  fact,'  and  that  *  The  contemplations  of  the  artist  begin  with  the 
simple  objects  of  the  external  world.'  We  see  that  music  lived  ages 
ago,  as  it  lives  now,  quite  aloof  from  imitation,  and  how  the  germ  of 
the  aesthetic  faculty,  in  the  sense  of  the  association  of  order  with 
emotion,  existed  independently  in  the  apprehension  of  its  earliest 
and  most  rudimentary  utterances ;  for  while  the  other  arts  find  order 
in,  and  impose  order  on,  external  facts,  music  finds  it  in  her  own 
essence.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  metaphysician  Wagner 
and  the  positivist  Comte,  who,  though  on  different  grounds,  agree  in 
placing  song  before  speech,  have  missed  in  different  ways  the  essen- 
tialness  of  form  or  order  to  the  idea  of  art.  Wagner  considers  that 
man's  first  utterances  came  nearer  to  the  noiimenon  or  true  reality  ; 
Comte  that  *  the  first  things  we  express  are  those  which  move  our 
feelings  most,'  so  that  primitive  utterances  were  more  cesthelic  than 
subsequent  more  conventional  ones.  The  latter  view  is  the  more 
intelligible,  but  equally  with  the  other  ignores  the  element  of  order : 
primitive  utterances  are  neither  more  nor  less  aesthetic  than  subse- 
quent conventional  ones,  because  neither  are  esthetic  at  all.  Whether 
the  wailings  of  an  infant  express  noiimeiia,  or  (as  seems  more  pro- 
bable) the  infant's  private  feelings,  they  have  no  connection  with 
art ;  and  the  above  view#  have  as  little  meaning  when  applied  to  the 
development  of  music  in  the  world  as  when  applied  to  the  vocal 
efforts  of  a  future  prima  donna  at  the  age  of  three  weeks. 

We  see  also  that  an  independent  nature  entails  to  a  great  extent 
an  independent  history.  Poetry  has  nourished  naturally  amid  stir- 
ring intellectual  life ;  sculpture  and  painting,  if  not  always  among 
lofty  beliefs  and  aims,  at  all  events  in  an  atmosphere  of  outward 
magnificence  and  beauty.  Music  is  precluded  from  a  similar  direct 
alliance  either  with  the  mental  or  the  external  characteristics  of  an 
age :  and  indeed  its  differeinta  is  markedly  shown  in  its  indepen- 

4  So  complete  do  I  hold  this  differentiation  to  have  become  that  transcendentalists 
might  charitably  excuse  me  for  my  account  of  music's  phenomenal  origin  and  growth. 
Surely,  whatever  music  is,  they  have  only  to  suppose  certain  historical  conditions 
and  processes  to  be  as  necessarily  the  antecedents  to  our  apprehension  of  it  as  the 
formation  of  a  sense  of  space  to  our  apprehension  of  geometry,  and  that,  constituted 
as  our  race  is,  the  manifestation  to  it  in  one  case  of  aesthetic,  as  in  the  other  of 
abstract,  truth  may  have  been  possible  only  through  the  v\i\  of  various  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  experiences.  Those  who  believe  in  the  expression  of  spirit 
through  matter  need  find  no  difficulty  in  the  sublimation  of  a  spiritual  language  out 
of  unspiritual  associations. 
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dence  of  the  intellectual  minorities  and  the  social  aristocracies 
with  whom  such  characteristics  are  wont  to  be  connected.  A  rich 
and  spontaneous  popular  life  may  certainly  tend  to  the  quickening 
and  diffusion  of  all  artistic  pleasure.  But  even  strength  of  national 
sentiment,  such  as  has  often  powerfully  influenced  poetry,  can  have 
no  like  bearing  on  an  art  which  is  already  and  increasingly  cosmo- 
politan, and  which,  through  its  aloofness  from  views  and  creeds,  affects 
equally  and  similarly  men  of  all  views  and  of  all  creeds.  Fairly  to 
estimate  music's  progress  and  position  in  the  world,  we  must  be 
careful  to  separate  what  may  be  termed  the  accidents  of  its  history 
from  its  essential  characteristics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  employ- 
ment by  civilised  man  was,  till  comparatively  recently,  almost  entirely 
in  connection  with  words.  This  was  to  be  expected,  until  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  and  its  instruments  should  have  reached  an 
advanced  point.  The  voice — man's  first  and  most  natural  instru- 
ment— is  also  the  organ  of  speech,  and  speech  arrived  at  high  (in 
Greece  the  highest)  development  while  music's  full  powers  were 
wholly  undreamed  of.  What  wonder  that  the  hymn  should  '  rule  the 
lyre ' — that  speech  called  on  the  budding  art  to  add  charm  and 
emphasis  to  words  and  held  it  under  an  imperious  sway  ?  But  the 
fact  that  this  phase  of  music  lasted  so  long,  and  has  only  recently 
receded,  has  completely  misled  speculation  on  the  subject.  We  are 
always  hearing  modern  music,  especially  in  its  principal  instrumental 
developments,  connected  with  the  complexities  and  introspectiveness 
of  modern  life  and  thought,  as  though  the  same  causes  had  effected 
in  both  cases  a  gradual  modification  :  whereas  I  hold  the  synchronism 
to  be  of  scarcely  any  real  significance.  The  feeling  for  the  modern 
elements  of  tonality  and  harmony  can  be  awakened  in  an  organism 
which  has  certainly  not  received  them  by  inheritance :  even  were 
there  not  sufficient  evidence  in  the  small  number  of  generations 
during  which  the  modern  system  has  prevailed,  this  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  case  of  negroes  and  Hottentots,  and  (as  regards 
melody  at  all  events)  of  parrots.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  certain 
that  our  music  would  in  a  very  short  time  have  been  quite  compre- 
hensible and  delightful  to  an  ancient  Athenian  could  he  but  have 
heard  it.  A  Greek  had  perfect  material  for  sculpture  in  the  forms 
he  daily  saw :  his  music  was  limited  by  the  limitations  of  his  system 
of  notes,  which  afforded  material  indeed  for  heart-stirring  melody, 
but  not  (in  the  absence  of  harmony  and  modulation)  for  great  variety 
and  development.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  discover  anything  like 
the  modern  system  is  precisely  on  a  par  with  the  facts  that  he  did 
not  discover  the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  steam-engine,  or  photography, 
or  Cremona  violins.  Accident  has  always  played  a  large  part  in  the 
history  of  discovery :  and  a  single  nation  in  a  limited  time  cannot  do 
everything.  The  complete  foundation  of  modern  music  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  arrive  at,  and  required  a  long  experimental  process, 
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carried  on  by  generations  of  writers,  performers,  and  listeners.  Once 
found  out  it  is  an  instance  of  ara  celare  artem.  and  its  beauty  and 
convenience  commend  themselves  to  the  human  ear  as  readily  as  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  Gothic  arch  to  the  human  eye.  Hav- 
ing obtained  at  last  a  suitable  material  in  the  tempered  scale-system 
with  all  its  possibilities  of  harmony  and  modulation,  music  advanced 
naturally  and  rapidly  to  its  great  achievements,  which,  be  it  observed, 
are  connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  names  of  singularly  simple 
and  one-idea'd  men.  In  speculating  on  this  point  it  is  beside  the 
mark  to  argue  from  such  facts  as  the  simplicity  of  Greek  drama  and 
the  absence  from  their  literature  of  analytical  works  of  fiction ;  for 
in  accordance  with  our  theory  of  music's  differentiation,  we  constantly 
rind  persons  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  and  unravelling  com- 
plexities in  other  regions,  to  whom  in  music  the  faculty  is  natural. 
If  we  grant  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  music  would  have  been 
held  equally  valuable  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  rather  because  their  in- 
tense feeling  for  appavia  in  life  might  have  inclined  them  to  be 
sceptical  as  to  the  goodness  of  differentiated  emotions,  however 
delightful ;  and  it  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  watch 
the  psychological  conflict  which  might  have  ensued.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  confusion  to  connect  modern  music  directly  with  the  modern 
tendency  to  self-analysis :  a  beautiful  tune  is  as  objective  a  phe- 
nomenon to  the  people  vho  care  for  it  as  a  beautiful  face,  and 
probably  causes  in  all  of  them  equally  similar  emotions. 

The  historical  relation  of  music  to  poetry  has  misled  many  in 
the  estimation  of  their  subsequent  position.  Comte,5  for  instance, 
makes  a  hierarchy  of  arts  corresponding  to  his  hierarchy  of  sciences, 
arranging  them  in  order  of  decreasing  generality  as  poetry,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture.  He  says  with  plausibility  that  the 
sphere  of  poetry  is  wider  than  that  of  the  other  arts,  *  since  it  em- 
braces every  side  of  our  existence,  whether  individual,  domestic,  or 
social.'  In  this  special  sense  it  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  more 
general  than  music ;  but  it  seems  a  seeking  for  symmetry  at  the 
expense  of  fact  to  go  on  and  say  that  poetry  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  arts,  *  both  on  account  of  its  wider  scope,  and  also  because,  its 
instruments  of  expression  being  taken  from  ordinary  language,  it  is 
more  generally  intelligible  than  any  other.'  '  Prosody,'  he  continues, 
*  the  only  technical  element,  is  easily  acquired  by  a  few  days'  practice,' 
— that  is,  a  quite  uneducated  Roman  might  have  acquired  by  a  few 
days1  study  the  power  of  appreciating,  perhaps  even  of  reproducing, 
the  technical  and  metrical  subtleties  of  Virgil !  Nor  does  the  argu- 
ment about  words  express  anything  like  the  whole  truth.  To  say 

•  Comte'a  views  on  music  are  in  many  ways  noble  and  interesting  ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  imagining  it  to  be  normal  that  music  should  draw  its  subjects  from  poetry, 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Mozart's  melodies  seems  to  show  that  he  had  truly 
realised  its  independent  power. 
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that,  because  words  are  a  universal  medium  of  expression,  poetry  is 
generally  intelligible,  is  something  like  saying  that,  because  eyes 
and  light  are  universal,  the  refinements  of  Venetian  colouring  are 
generally  intelligible.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  verbal 
colouring  often  depends  on  an  element  of  subtle  and  complex  literary 
association,  it  is  the  constant  characteristic  of  intellectual  poetry  that 
appreciation  of  it  requires  a  special  faculty  for  perceiving  deep  and 
often  difficult  relations.  Even  had  he  said  '  calculated  to  become  the 
most  popular  after  the  regeneration  of  society,'  it  would  have  been 
but  a  guess,  resting  on  a  confusion  between  amount  of  sources  of 
material  and  amount  of  appreciative  acceptance.  In  estimating  the 
latter  we  have  no  appeal  from  facts  whose  origin  dates  back  to'  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  our  organisms,  and  a  change  in  whose 
nature  we  have  no  ground  for  prophesying.  But  music  having  been 
subordinated  to  poetry  in  his  classification,  it  was  natural  to  Comte 
to  stereotype  it  in  this  relation  ;  as  when,  in  his  evolution  of  art  out 
of  speculative  and  theoretic  regions  and  his  prophecy  of  its  recom- 
bination with  science  and  its  highest  development  in  the  hands  of 
philosophers,  he  applies  to  art  in  general  theories  which,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  are  only  applicable  to  poetry.  In  his  own  words, 
'  art  yielded  to  the  specialising  system,  which,  though  normal  for 
industry,  is  in  its  case  abnormal ; '  and  '  art  detached  itself  from  the 
theoretic  system  before  science,  because  its  progress  was  more  rapid, 
and  from  its  nature  it  was  more  independent,'  but  *  ultimately  all 
theoretic  faculties '  (i.e.,  all  faculties  of  all  sorts  which  are  not 
practical)  '  will  be  again  combined  even  more  closely  than  in  primitive 
times.'  Why  ?  He  supports  his  view  by  statements  which  ignore 
the  facts  of  music,  saying  that  '  the  greatest  masters,  even  in  modern 
times,  have  shown  universality  of  taste,'  and  that  '  its  absence  in  the 
present  day  is  but  a  fresh  proof  that  esthetic  genius  does  not  and 
cannot  exist  in  times  like  these '  (shade  of  Beethoven  !)  '  when  art  has 
no  social  purpose  and  rests  on  no  philosophic  principles.'  I  will  not 
discuss  the  '  philosophic  principles,'  nor  the  arbitrary  identification  of 
scientific  and  aesthetic  faculties ;  but  as  it  happens  '  the  greatest 
masters '  in  music  have  been  in  a  singular  degree  specialists,  and 
music  does  answer  even  now  a  most  useful  social  purpose. 

Another  and  more  practically  important  error,  favoured  by  the 
historical  connection  between  music  and  poetry,  is  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  will  be  more  than  ever  realised 
in  the  future.  The  view  that  poetry  and  music  should  unite,  each  at 
its  highest,  and  that  the  period  of  possible  independence  is  the  passing 
and  less  valuable  stage,  is  often  based  on  the  idea  that  the  two  instincts 
started  together :  my  view  is  of  course  the  reverse,  that  the  musical 
instinct  existed  long  before  coherent  intellectual  conceptions  were 
possible,  and  that  music,  having  passed  through  a  long  and  imperfect 
stage  of  tutelage,  breaks  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  unfettered  strength, 
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-till  indeed  a  possible  ally  of  poetry,  hut  insisting  on  its  own  inalien- 
able rights.  I  have  at  times  been  inclined  to  hope  that,  in  some 
instances  at  all  events,  the  differences  of  view  on  the  subject  of 
*  poetical  conceptions  '  might  be  chiefly  verbal ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  anything  written  with  so  much  insight  and  reverence  as  Mr. 
Dannreuther's  recent  paper  on  Beethoven  without  wishing  strongly 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  though  in  the  face  of  some  of  his 
remarks — as  that  'Beethoven's  later  music  preaches  depreciation  of 
self  and  negation  of  personality — any  attempt  at  mutual  comprehen- 
sion may  seem  a  trifle  hazardous.  In  any  case  the  words  used  by 
him  and  others  would  always  seem  to  me  dangerously  misleading. 
And  here  I  think  the  question  of  origin  is  of  extreme  importance. 
If  the  germs  of  musical  emotions  are  traced  back  through  thousands 
and  thousands  of  organisms  to  ages  far  beyond  the  more  distinctly 
intellectual  conceptions  of  poetry,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  very  dif- 
ferently the  attempted  connections  and  mutual  interpretations  of  the 
two  arts.  I  am  not  claiming  greater  intrinsic  value  for  musical 
emotions,  only  a  longer  history  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  deep  sea-currents,  part  of  the  same  ocean  as  the  waves 
above,  but  not  in  visible  connection  with  them  or  a  guide  to  their 
pace  and  direction.  Not  that  I  would  ignore  the  immense  scope  of 
the  sense  of  analogy  in  the  emotional  region :  even  in  the  absence  of 
inherent  connection,  the  fuller  vitality  resulting  from  a  powerful 
stirring  of  one  part  of  our  emotional  nature  seems  often  to  quicken 
all  the  higher  faculties  and  susceptibilities,  and  in  this  way  might 
well  give  rise  to  associations  between  them.  But  though  analogies 
and  affinities  of  course  exist  between  many  deep  emotions  of  the 
same  being,  these  are  very  different  from  interpretations  or  transla- 
tions. Words  are,  in  a  general  way,  so  closely  interlocked  with  ideas, 
that  it  seems  a  kind  of  necessity  of  thought  to  crystallise  all  impres- 
sions by  their  means  :  and  poetry,  being  the  art  of  words  par  excel- 
lence^ is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  natural  mine  of  conceptions  and 
metaphors  suited  to  all  emotional  experiences,  and  able  to  embody 
all  lofty  reality.  The  very  attempt  to  express  one  thing  in  terms 
of  another  often  seems  to  give  the  kind  of  relief  that  one  gets  from 
bodily  change  of  posture  ;  for  the  dwelling  on  anything  wholly  within 
its  own  region  is  apt  to  produce  a  kind  of  mental  pins-and-needles. 
But  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  mistaking  this  sort  of  mental  relief 
for  fresh  knowledge,  and  of  ignoring  the  point  at  which  impressions 
become  ultimate  through  a  true  differentiation  of  our  faculties.  A 
man  who  calls  Milan  Cathedral  a  marble  poem,  or  conceives  of  his 
fiancee  as  a  female  poem,  does  what  is  quite  justifiable  but  not  in- 
structive, for  he  does  not  really  judge  these  objects,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  by  reference  to  poetry :  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
formities he  is  dimly  conscious  of  lies  in  the  furthest  depths  of  his 
own  being,  and  is  neither  penetrated  by  imaginary  identifications  of 
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widely  varying*  impressions,  nor  relevant  to  the  aesthetic  effects  dis- 
tinctive of  poems,  cathedrals,  or  young  ladies.     Similarly  there  is  no 
harm  in  calling  a  picture  a  symphony,  as  long  as  it  is  recognised  that 
such  uniformity  as  is  felt  consists  in  the  most  general  attribute  of 
harmonious  beauty,  the  manifestation  of  which  in  the  one  case  throws' 
no  light  on  that  in  the  other,  and  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  one 
who  is  totally  blind  or  deaf  to  the  other.     Though  one  hears  people 
talk  of  such  and  such  a  picture  as  being  like  music,  no  one,  I  suppose, 
was  ever  so  bold  as  to  say  that  a  picture,  or  a  part  of  a  picture,  was 
like  a  modulation  from  C  into  E  minor ; G  and  it  is  this,  and  things 
like  this  (not  technically  known  but  felt),  which  give  the  true  artistic 
musical  pleasure,  as  distinct  from  general  and  suffusive  feelings  of 
awe,  aspiration,  and  so  on.     And  the  same  will  apply  to  the  '  instru- 
mental poems'  of  Beethoven,  which  we  hear,  so  much  about.     The 
'  poetical  conceptions '  have  almost  always  to  be  guessed  at,  for  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther  does,  that  where  not  avowed  they  are  implied, 
is   simply   to   beg    the  question;  but   even  had  Beethoven  always, 
instead  of  extremely  seldom,  hinted  at  their  existence,  I  should  say 
the  same.     The  reference  to  some  analogue  in  another  region  may 
have  been  occasionally  an  interest  and  a  relief  to  Beethoven  as  to 
others  ;  for  instance,  two  melodic  parts  may  seem  to  sustain  a  dialogue 
or  a  dispute, -storm  and  struggle  may  yield  to  calm,  effort  to  success, 
and   so   on ;  though   the   whimsical   absurdities   which  result   from 
attempts  to  press  home  and  follow  out  such  uniformities,  even  in  the 
comparatively   few    cases   where   they   seem    momentarily    obvious 
enough  to  be  interesting,  show  what  an  unessential  luxury  they  are. 
And  is  the  world  poorer  if,  beyond  the  confines  of  that  exquisite 
region  where  music  and  poetry  meet  and  mingle  their  expression, 
each  art  gives  its  separate  message  in  its   own  language  ?     Are  we 
bound  to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  visible  world  in  all  we   hear  ?     For 
it  must  be  noticed  that  even  such  descriptive  analogies  as  can  be 
plausibly  adduced  are  not  in  any  special  sense  poetical,  but  only  of 
some   external   or   human  significance :  there  is  no  poetry  in  such 
isolated  conceptions  as  grief  and  triumph,  appeal  and  response/storm 
and  calm  and  moonlight,  and  the  rest.     And  indeed  the  tendency^! 
have  been  discussing,  seems  to  me  as  damaging  to  the  idea  of  poetry 
as  to  that  of  music.     It  would  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  so  speak 
conceived  of  poetry  only  in  crude  streaks  of f  local  colour,'  and  notf  in 
its  truly  artistic  aspects.     Poetry  differs  indeed  from  music  in  draw-  • 
ing  its  subjects  from  life,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  life  [is 
poetry,  any  more  than  all  sounds  are  music ;  and  the  greatest  poetical 
artists,  in  discovering  and  drawing  forth  the  latent  harmonies   of 

6  Perhaps,  however,  I  underestimate  the  possibilities  of  human  audacity:  for 
since  writing  this  I  have  heard  of  a  dispute  between  a  master  and  pupil  as  to  whether 
a  particular  modulation  in  a  sonata  of  Mozart  meant  « but '  or  '  if.' 
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human  ami  natural  n-lutions,  exercise  as  special  a  faculty  as  the 
composer  who  manipulates  his  meaningless  six  octaves  of  notes. 

I  may  make  my  meaning  about  'poetical  ideas'  clearer  by 
taking  as  an  example  a  short  'analysis'  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's  nnlinMinl  Symphony,  which  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  recent  Philharmonic  concert.  I  select  this  analysis 
because  it  is  thoroughly  good  and  sensible,  one  that  Schubert 
might  have  accepted,  and  not  containing  a  single  over-strained 
or  fanciful  comparison  or  a  word  which  did  not  strike  one  in 
following  the  music  as  sufficiently  appropriate.  Disentangled  from 
musical  terms  it  stands  as  follows : — We  begin  with  deep  earnest- 
ness, out  of  which  springs  perturbation  ;  after  which  almost  pain- 
ful anxieties  are  conjured  up,  till  the  dissolution  draws  the  veil 
from  an  unexpected  solace,  which  is  soon  infused  with  cheerfulness, 
to  be  however  abruptly  checked.  After  an  instant  of  apprehension, 
we  are  startled  by  a  threat  of  destruction  to  the  very  capability  of 
rest,  which  in  its  turn  subsides.  From  the  terrible  we  pass  to  the 
joyful,  and  soon  to  playfulness  and  tenderness ;  a  placid  character 
which  is  quickly  reversed  by  a  tone  of  anger,  continued  till  it  leads 
up  to  a  repetition  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Then  comes  the 
unfolding  of  a  tale  of  passionate  aspiration  and  depression,  which 
works  up  to  a  culmination ;  after  which  some  more  repetition  of  the 
already  twice-heard  perturbation  and  what  follows  it  leads  us  to  the 
final  part,  where,  after  being  led  in  an  unearthly  way  to  abstract  our 
thoughts  from  the  present  and  its  surroundings,  we  at  last  conclude 
in  the  strange  mystery  with  which  we  set  out,  though  just  at  the 
very  end  there  is  an  effort  to  shut  the  mind  against  its  incertitude. — 
Now,  the  work  in  question  (as  is  stated  in  the  programme)  is  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  detail  than  for  its  structure,  which, 
as  one  follows  it,  impresses  one  with  a  cogent  sense  of  coherence 
and  completeness.  Yet  the  verbal  ideas  seem  to  bear  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  the  events  in  the  time-honoured  tale  of  the  '  old  she- 
bear  ; '  and  surely  in  seeing  what  an  uninteresting  and  inconsecutive 
jumble  this  really  good  piece  of  criticism  looks,  in  the  unfair  light  of 
a  statement  of '  poetical  conceptions,'  we  see  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  a  musician  deliberately  to  work  it  up,  and  in  what  total  in- 
dependence of  it  Schubert  must  have  invented  and  developed  the 
music.  As  a  figurative  description  of  certain  effects  and  transitions 
(which  was  doubtless  what  the  writer  intended),  the  remarks  are 
quite  sound ;  but  as  an  interpretation  or  elucidation  of  what  Schubert 
had  in  his  mind,  they  would  be  meaningless  ;  for  they  as  little  reveal 
or  explain  the  essence  of  his  utterance  as  a  heap  of  loose  garments  on 
the  floor  reveals  or  explains  the  breathing  beauty  of  face  and  form. 

I  should,  as  I  say,  be  more  inclined  to  hope  that  in  the  talk 
about  Beethoven  and  poetical  conceptions  the  idea  intended  might 
be  of  the  kind  above  described — a  strong  though  vague  sense  of 
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unanalysable  uniformities — if  the  persons  who  thus  express  themselves 
did  not  so  often  regard  Wagner  as  the  carrier-on  and  worker-out  of 
the  notion  of  connection,  which  in  his  hands  is  apt  to  become  not  a 
spiritual  fusion,  but  a  mechanical  welding.  But  Wagner  was  not 
dependent  on  pilgrimages  or  heavenly  bodies  for  the  Leitmotiv  of 
Tannhduser  and  the  glorious  invocation  to  the  evening  star :  and 
with  Beethoven  in  all  his  work  the  musical  impulse  came  first ;  the 
melody  might  or  might  not  turn  out  to  present  describable  affinities 
but  it  was  first  and  foremost  a  melody,  and  often  of  superlative  merit, 
because  Beethoven  was  Beethoven.  The  characteristics  of  the  first 
idea  might  act  as  the  germ  of  characteristics  in  the  carrying-out 
(for  instance,  an  interrogative  strain  might  suggest  something  of 
musical  dialogue),  but  all  such  analogies  have  to  follow  like  a  shadow 
in  the  independent  steps  of  the  musical  development ;  and  as 
musical  development  (especially  in  Beethoven's  own  beloved  sonata- 
form)  has  organic  laws  wholly  of  its  own,  the  shadow  is  apt  to  become 
extremely  shadowy  before  long.  *  Poetical  conceptions  '  imaginable 
in  details  do  not  penetrate  complex  musical  structure.  Such  analysis 
as  is  usually  attempted,  of  e.g.  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica, 
may  be  a  slight  concrete  help  and  interest,  but  in  no  way  represents 
any  mental  process  in  Beethoven  ;  and  to  try  to  grasp  the  import  of 
the  work  by  such  light  would  be  to  apply  a  wrong  and  totally  in- 
adequate mental  organ  ;  exactly  as  though  one  who  had  never  seen 
should  try  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  a  face  by  passing  his  hand  over 
it.  The  matchless  structure  stands  out  to  the  musical  sense  as  un- 
alterably right  and  coherent,  and  any  one  who  appreciates  it  knows 
as  much  and  can  tell  as  little  of  its  secret  as  Beethoven  himself. 
The  faculty  by  which  we  follow  such  music  as  this  is  as  different 
from  that  by  which  we  follow  the  development  of  a  poem  as  from 
that  by  which  we  follow  the  steps  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid ;  in 
fact  the  three  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  the  mere  abstract 
sense  of  following. 

In  the  Eroica  I  have  taken  an  extreme  instance  of  complexity, 
and  each  art  with  gathering  complexity  naturally  becomes  more 
differentiated.  But  happily  we  can  have  our  songs  and  operas  as 
well  as  our  sonatas  and  symphonies ;  and  there  are  regions  where 
distinct  correspondence  between  music  and  words  or  situations  is 
possible  and  common.  Complex  organism  is  not  necessary  to  perfect 
beauty,  nor  need  a  melody  be  contrapuntally  or  otherwise  developed 
to  seem  of  infinite  import.  In  a  word  music  does  not  impose  on 
opera  the  structure  and  development  of  instrumental  music,  that  is 
does  not  employ  all  its  resources  in  one  of  its  branches.  In  this 
sense,  but  only  in  this  sense,  can  it  be  said  (as  it  often  is  said)  to 
make  compromises :  the  alliance  with  other  forms  of  expression 
which  certain  music  can  form  through  the  prevalence  in  it  of  defin- 
able sentiments  cannot  affect  inalienable  characteristics,  the  strictest 
VOL.  IV.— No.  17.  F 
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recognition  of  \vliirh  will  still  K-ave  plenty  of  play  and  scope  to  the 
compound  art.  For  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  besides  the  simple  and 
immediate  correspondence  of  one  thing  with  another  (as  in  the 
direct  expression  of  the  verbally-expressed  sentiment  of  yearning  in 
the  music  of  Schubert's  Serenade),  there  is,  within  limits,  another 
kind  of  correspondence,  that  of  a  relation  between  the  parts  of  one 
thing  to  a  relation  between  the  parts  of  another;  and  this,  com- 
prising extensive  possibilities  in  the  way  of  parallel  ebb  and  flow, 
crisis,  and  contrast,  much  increases  the  range  of  complexity  in  operatic 
music.  It  is  quite  possible  moreover  for  pure  association  to  give 
rise  to  an  exquisite  though  perfectly  inexplicable  feeling  of  affinity 
between  two  things.  Every  musician  will  recall  instances  where  he 
has  known  and  loved  music  before  connecting  it  with  its  words  or 
anything  else,  and  will  remember  how,  when  he  has  heard  it  in  its 
place,  the  concomitants,  though  in  no  way  essential  to  begin  with, 
have  gradually  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  charm.  But,  to  be 
soul-stirring,  such  association  demands  independent  form  and  vitality 
in  the  two  things :  it  makes  concrete  the  connection  between  them 
only  when  they  are  alive  and  akin  to  begin  with  by  the  abstract 
relationship  of  beauty,  and  it  would  do  little  to  galvanise  such  *  dead 
formalism '  as  the  Wagnerian  school  hold  music  to  be  when  left  to 
its  own  resources.  No  amount  of  hearings  of  Tannhduser  would 
make  me  feel  this  kind  of  association  between  the  words  and  situa- 
tion of  the  tournament  of  song  and  the  music  sung  by  the  competitors 
(with  the  exception  of  Tannhauser's  own  song),  simply  because  I  see 
no  independent  beauty  in  the  music.  If  I  knew  every  bar  by  heart, 
I  should  simply  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  each  note  comes 
where  it  does  with  such  and  such  a  word,  but  the  association  being 
purely  mechanical  would  give  me  no  additional  pleasure.  In  his 
theory  and  much  of  his  practice  Wagner  has  missed  this  fact,  that 
true  aesthetic  correspondence  is  due  to  the  subtle  and  harmonious 
blending  of  emotional  appeals  severally  expressive  and  beautiful  i/n 
their  kind ;  so  that  not  only  in  professing  to  unite  the  '  symphony  ' 
with  the  drama  does  he  ignore  the  structural  differences  between 
high  organic  development  in  music  and  in  poetry,  but  in  detail  after 
detail,  and  probably  owing  to  an  unconscious  want  of  melodic  fertility, 
he  has  cut  off  the  very  chance  of  a  vital  union.  The  mere  garment 
of  one  art  thrown  over  another  will  do  little  if  their  two  essences  are 
not  interfused.  Wagner,  in  exact  opposition  to  Beethoven,  con- 
fessedly sits  down  to  evolve  music  out  of  long  strings  of  external 
conceptions,  with  the  result  that  his  music,  however  brilliantly 
coloured,  tends  to  sink  into  arbitrary  symbolism.7  If  you  paint  your 

'  I  am  not  arguing  against  those  who  admire  purely  musically  the  parts  which  I 
do  not ;  I  have  explained  elsewhere  why  I  think  this  useless.  But  these  parts,  as 
well  as  many  others  which  I  do  admire,  are  not  connected  with  Wagner's  theory, 
which  knows  nothing  of  any  such  independent  meaning  and  beauty. 
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symbols  in  beautiful  colours,  and  look  long  enough  at  them,  you 
may,  through  association,  get  a  false  idea  of  their  expressiveness,  but 
you  will  not  deeply  affect  the  human  race. 

2.  Having  discussed  music  in  its  relation  (or  want  of  relation) 
to  the  mental  sphere,  I  pass  on  to  the  moral ;  and  my  second  de- 
duction from  my  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  art  is  that  what  is 
partially  true  of  all  the  arts  is  wholly  true  of  this  one — that  it  must 
be  judged  by  us  directly  in  relation  to  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure 
is  the  criterion  by  which  we  must  measure  the  relative  worth  of 
different  specimens  of  it.      The  pleasure,  from  its  peculiarity,  its 
power  of  relieving  the  mind  and  steeping  it  as  it  were  in  a  totally 
new  atmosphere,  its  indescribable    suggestions  of  infinity,  and  its 
freedom  from  any  kind  of  deleterious  after-effects,  is  of  an  extremely 
valuable  kind ;  and  moreover,  since  indirect  effects  may  be  to  the 
full   as   strong   and  important   as  direct,  my  argument   would   not 
affect  the  fact,  but  only  the  grounds,  of  the  connection  of  music 
with  morality.     Still  my  view,  as  here  stated,  is  at  palpable  issue 
with  the  ancient  view  represented  by  Plato,  who  only  occasionally 
relaxes  his  tone  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  he  does  not  mean  wholly 
to  exclude  pleasure,  and  that  '  songs  may  be  an  amusement  to  cities.' 
He  considered  the  connection  between  music  and  social  and  political 
conditions  so  vital  that  a  change  in  one  would  necessarily  entail  a 
change  in  the  other ;    whereas  in  modern  days  we  have  seen  the 
greatest  musicians — Handel,  for  instance,  in  England,  and  Beethoven 
in  Austria — flourishing  amid  national  circumstances  the  very  reverse 
of  glorious.     We  find  the  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  extremely 
simple  character  and  the  completely  subordinate  position  (already 
noticed)  of  music  as  conceived  by  Plato.     In  those  times  the  true 
independent  power  of  music  was  almost  latent,  and,  as  a  mere  ac- 
cessory to  other   things,  music   might  in  various  ways  receive  an 
ethical  import.     How  elementary  was  Plato's  view  of  melody,  and 
how  dependent  on  external  associations,  is  shown  in  his  weighing  the 
merits  of  rhythm,  not  in  connection  with  the  notes  of  a  melody,  but 
by  simple  reference  to  the  kinds  of  physical  movement  which  ac- 
companied them  in  the  dances  he  knew.     Again,  in  the  music  de- 
scribed by  Plato,  association  with  words  and  occasions  would  always 
be  present,  especially  as  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  limit  it  in 
amount  and  to  prevent  novelties.     In  the  dialogue  of  the  '  Laws,'  the 
Athenian  stranger  tells  how  in  Egypt  all  art  has  remained  unchanged 
for  10,000  years,  during  which  time  the  ancient  chants  composed  by 
the  goddess  Isis  had  received  neither  alteration  nor  addition ;  and 
remarks  '  How  wise  and  worthy  of  a  great  legislator ! '  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regrets  that  '  in  other  places  novelties  are  always  being 
introduced  in  dancing  and  music  at  the  instigation  of  lawless  plea- 
sure.'    The  bard  of  versatile  poetical  and  histrionic  talent,  who  deals 
in  variety  of  melodic  and  rhythmic  transitions,  is  to  be  anointed 
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indeed  and  crowned  «  as  a  sacred,  admirable,  and  charming  personage,' 
but  to  be  promptly  sent  away  to  another  city.  It  could  only  have 
been  association  of  music  with  the  words  of  the  song  or  the  gestures 
of  the  dance,  which  made  Plato  so  invariably  represent  music  as 
simply  representative  and  imitative :  for  while  he  sees  no  difficulty 
in  the  analogy  between  the  copy  of  a  human  form  in  sculpture  and 
the  copy  of  virtue  and  vice  in  music,  and  speaks,  as  if  everybody 
would  comprehend  him,  of  « the  natural  rhythms  of  a  well-regulated 
and  manly  life,'  he  nevertheless  expressly  says  that  *  when  there  are 
no  words  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  harmony  or  rhythm, 
or  to  see  that  any  worthy  object  is  imitated  by  them.'  Some  of  the 
lengths  to  which  he  pushed  his  views  on  the  ethical  bearings  of  music 
are  very  curious.  No  instruments  of  wide  compass  are  to  be  per- 
mitted :  the  lyre  and  guitar  will  be  used  in  the  town,  the  pipe  in  the 
country.  Not  only  is  the  use  of  instruments  otherwise  than  as  ac- 
companiment to  be  eschewed,  as  leading  to  every  sort  of  irregularity 
and  trickery — *  for,'  says  he  *  we  must  acknowledge  that  all  this  sort 
of  thing,  which  aims  only  at  swiftness  and  smoothness  and  a  brutish 
noise,  is  exceedingly  rude  and  coarse ' — but  different  classes  and  sexes 
are  to  keep  to  distinct  styles,  and  the  grave  and  wise  elders  will  not 
only  be  the  best  arbiters  of  music,  but  the  best  performers.  *  The 
Muses,'  he  says, '  would  never  fall  into  the  monstrous  error  of  assigning 
to  the  words  of  men  the  gestures  and  songs  of  women,  nor  combine 
the  melodies  and  gestures  of  freemen  with  the  rhythms  of  slaves  and 
men  of  the  baser  sort.' 8  Grand  melodies  are  to  be  sung  by  men, 
those  which  incline  to  moderation  and  temperance  by  women.  Judges 
of  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age  are  to  make  a  selection  from  ancient 
musical  compositions  and  dances,  and  may  consult  poets  and  mu- 
sicians, but  are  not  to  allow  them  to  indulge,  except  in  some  minor 
matters,  their  individual  fancies.  But  the  most  amusing  notion  is 
that  which  concerns  the  chorus  of  elderly  men  ;  these,  by  reason  of 
their  larger  experience  and  intelligence,  have  the  greatest  influence, 
and  therefore  are  bound  to  sing  the  fairest  and  most  useful  strains  ; 
but  as  owing  to  the  sourness  of  age  they  may  be  expected  to  enter- 
tain a  dislike  to  public  artistic  appearances,  they  are  to  be  made 
slightly  intoxicated,  in  which  condition  they  will  greatly  edify  the 
public  by  their  performance. 

It  is  of  course  hard  to  say  how  far,  in  many  respects,  Plato  repre- 
sents the  ordinary  Greek  views ;  but  he  fully  corroborates  the  other 
evidence  which  we  have  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  emotional 
element  in  Greek  melodies.  We  have  proof  of  this  in  the  very  exis- 

•  There  is  one  sentence  in  the  '  Laws '  which  fairly  puzzles  me.  '  Common  people 
are  ridiculous  in  imagining  that  they  know  what  is  in  proper  harmony  and  rhythm, 
and  what  is  not,  when  they  can  only  be  made  to  sing  and  step  in  rhythm  by  sheer 
force.'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Plato  should  be  ignorant,  as  he  was,  of  any  musical 
perception  in  animals :  but  the  above  remark,  at  all  events  in  respects  ofjnarching 
in  time,  seems  to  contradict  universal  experience. 
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tence  of  several  different  t  modes,'  or  frameworks,  of  which  different 
melodies  seem  to  have  been  variations,  and  each  of  which  possessed 
a  definite  characteristic  of  its  own;  and  though  in  these  simplest 
cases  such  characteristics  might  probably  be  comprehensible  apart 
from  verbal  and  other  associations,  the  small  number  of  the  modes 
would  make  it  impossible  but  that  such  associations  should  always  be 
present.  The  character  of  the  music  was  probably  emphasised  by 
the  timbre  and  pitch  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  was  associated  : 
the  effects,  e.g.  of  the  shrill  Phrygian  pipes  might  find  a  modern 
parallel  in  those  of  the  pibroch.  Only  those  *  modes '  are  approved 
by  Plato  which  represent  the  tones  of  men  in  a  courageous  or  in  a 
temperate  mood ;  plaintive  melodies  are  to  be  discarded,  '  for  they 
are  useless  even  to  women  that  are  to  be  virtuously  given,  not  to  say 
to  men.'  It  is  especially  forbidden  to  excite  the  citizens  or  make 
them  weep  with  sorrowful  melodies  during  a  sacrifice :  such  songs 
should  be  sung  by  choruses  of  foreign  minstrels  on  some  polluted  and 
inauspicious  day.  In  the  age  of  subservience  of  music  to  poetry,  as 
of  art  in  general  to  religion,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  one  single  and 
obvious  emotion  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another,  would  be 
definitely  and  deliberately  appealed  to.  Moreover,  amid  a  greater 
simplicity  of  outward  and  inward  life,  all  emotion  found  much 
straighter  channels  to  action,  so  that  artistic  as  well  as  other  appeals 
to  feeling  might  have  far  more  visible  results  then  than  now.  We 
can  readily  imagine  that  the  Achilles  who  wept  and  lamented  at  an 
insult  might  be  unnerved  by  a  dolorous  chant.  If  then  music  had 
remained  in  tutelage,  a  blighting  effect  might  certainly  have  been 
produced  on  it  by  the  greater  repression  of  individual  feelings,  the 
increased  self-consciousness  and  artificiality,  and  all  the  restraints  of 
a  more  complex  civilisation,  and  we  might  have  had  reason  to  lament 
both  the  ethical  and  the  aesthetic  loss.  Luckily,  however  (and  as 
argued  above  quite  independently),  the  art  itself  has  undergone  still 
greater  revolutions :  and  melody  nowadays,  if  through  external  condi- 
tions it  has  little  opportunity,  so  through  internal  transformation  it  has 
still  less  need,  to  act  as  a  nucleus  of  associations,  and  can  pass  into 
popularity  without  owing  anything  to  occasions  or  adjuncts.  I  would 
not  willingly  forego  the  advantage  of  Plato's  authority  as  to  the  effect 
of  music  on  the  masses ;  for  this  has  in  no  way  ceased  or  decreased, 
nor  have  the  endless  elaborations  of  modern  music  by  any  means  out- 
stripped or  rendered  obsolete  the  simpler  elements  whose  utterance 
reaches  at  once  to  the  comprehension  and  the  heart.  But  the  increase 
in  the  population  and  area  of  states,  and  the  thousand  complexities 
of  modern  life,  prevent  the  possibility  of  systematically  subjecting 
more  than  fragments  of  a  population  to  any  single  train  of  influences 
and  associations.  The  importance  of  music  in  giving  zest  to  the 
harmonious  movements  of  numbers,  or  in  adding  point  and  force  to 
a  sentiment  from  which  it  in  turn  receives  the  benefit  of  association 
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(as  even  in  modern  days  in  the  case  of  the  « Marseillaise '),  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  owing  to  music's  growth  in  extent  and 
intricacy,  to  its  instrumental  developments,  and  to  the  cosmopolitan 
character  consequent  on  its  release  from  words  in  special  languages 
— facts  completely  beyond  Plato's  power  of  prevision — the  portions 
of  the  whole  bulk  which  carry  permanent  associations  or  are  pervaded 
like  the  ancient  *  modes '  by  a  simple  definite  character,  plaintive, 
orgiastic,  triumphant,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  have  become  an  in- 
significant fraction.  Ethical  interpretations  appear  as  forced  and 
absurd  as  naturalistic  ones,  now  that  the  time  is  past  when  music  can 
be  docketed  off  into  a  few  classes,  each  connected  with  a  special  range 
of  emotion.  Military  music  seems  the  only  branch  to  which  it  can 
be  pretended  that  such  a  character  attaches ;  and  even  here  I  for  one 
feel  that,  if  I  were  inspired  to  bravery  in  battle  by  music,  it  would 
be  not  because  I  perceived  it  to  be  martial,  but  because  I  perceived  it 
to  be  beautiful — in  other  words,  because  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  martial  music  which  from  its  inherent 
dulness  and  ugliness  would  make  me  much  more  inclined  to  run  away. 
Some  kinds  of  religious  music  might  perhaps  be  added :  but  in  fact  all 
occasional  effects  are  now  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  perma- 
nent bearing  of  -the  art  on  those  in  whose  lives  it  forms  an  important 
element ;  and  I  run  no  risk  of  contradiction  in  saying  that  for  these 
its  value  lies  not  in  its  sometimes  soothing  them  when  they  want 
soothing,  or  stimulating  them  when  they  want  stimulating,  but  in  its 
own  special  and  indescribable  revelations. 

The  case  of  music  may  be  compared  to  the  instances,  so  common 
in  the  history  of  organic  life,  where  things  once  useful  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  have  gradually  become  merely  ornamental ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  chiefly  as  fostering  warlike  habits  and 
aptitudes  that  Plato  considered  music  so  important  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation. This  utilitarian  stage  stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between 
the  primary  use  of  song  as  a  gift  of  vital  importance  to  the  possessor, 
calculated  like  bright  feathers  to  allure  the  opposite  sex,  and  music's 
present  lofty  aesthetic  employment.  Nor  can  any  but  the  narrowest 
view  of  life  and  progress  conceive  as  a  degradation  of  the  art  a  tran- 
sition from  the  region  of  struggle  and  drill  and  use  to  that  of  Qswpla 
and  pure  enjoyment.  All  beautiful  things  and  all  healthy  emotions 
tend  to  dignify  existence ;  and  if  such  power  as  music  has  over  life 
is  not  by  direct  suggestion  and  teaching,  but  by  stimulation  of  the 
vital  powers  which  is  bound  up  with  the  pleasure  it  gives,  this  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  tremendous  social  influence  which  it  can 
exercise,  through  sympathy,  in  swaying  a  multitude  with  a  common 
awe  and  gratitude. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  this  hedonistic  view  should 
notice  that  the  acceptance  of  the  criterion  of  pleasure  will  make 
little  practical  difference,  unless  it  is  maintained  that  of  two  musical 
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works  one  may  be  in  the  sum  of  its  effects  the  more  moral,  but  the 
less  pleasurable.  I  think,  however,  that  but  for  Plato's  views  it  would 
have  been  more  generally  remarked  how  completely  the  relation  of 
music  to  other  things  must  change  with  its  development,  and  the 
consequent  cessation  of  the  possibility  of  associations  universally  felt 
and  known.  It  is  surely  matter  of  experience  that  in  a  great  sym- 
phonic movement  the  complex  process  of  attention  and  emotion  raises 
the  mind  to  a  state  of  elevation  wholly  apart  from  social  conditions. 
No  amount  of  such  analogies  as  Mr.  Haweis  has  attempted  between 
Beethoven  and  morality,  in  point  of  balance,  restraint,  reasonable- 
ness, and  so  on,  will  bridge  over  the  gulf  or  turn  artistic  impressions 
into  ethical  promptings.  Nor  even  where  certain  describable  emo- 
tional states  may  be  plausibly  said  to  be  produced  by  special  kinds 
of  music,  as  the  languorous,  the  triumphant,  and  so  on,  do  these 
appear  to  me  less  external  to  the  general  character  of  the  hearer. 
For  while  we  can  understand  the  relation  of.  purity  and  humanity  to 
the  appreciation  of  other  arts,  how  pictures  of  carnage  are  likely  to 
be  popular  when  a  people  are  brutalised  by  much  bloodshed,  and  how 
highly-coloured  literature  may  have  a  distinctly  deleterious  effect  on 
the  mind,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  that  which  only  produces,  according  to 
Mr.  Haweis's  description,  a  special  emotional  atmosphere,  uncharged 
(according  to  his  own  admission)  either  naturally  or  by  association 
with  any  idea  applicable  to  life,  can  in  any  direct  sense  have  force  to 
mould  conduct.9  The  emotional  states  where  a  mind  receives  a  bias 
are  those  which  depend  on  some  working  idea,  and  which  can  there- 
fore be  summoned  up  by  recalling  the  idea.  An  atmosphere  can 
only  permanently  affect  our  moral  and  mental  habits  when  we  can 
make  it  surround  some  more  definite  nucleus.  However  languorous 
music  may  be,  its  languors  cease  for  the  most  part  with  the  per- 
formance ;  or,  if  it  be  objected  that  where  it  haunts  the  memory  the 
effect  is  more  permanent,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  a  particular 
stamp  of  melody,  like  opium  or  a  hot  climate,  might  gradually 

9  Apart  from  deliberately  moral  or  immoral  suggestions  in  pictures,  the  contrast 
of  music's  position  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  mere  consideration  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  daily  experiences  of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Innumerable  phenomena  are  con- 
tinually meeting  both  senses :  but  most  of  those  that  meet  the  eye,  through  pre- 
senting many  permanent  distinguishable  points,  are  forms,  and  an  immense  number 
are  the  very  forms  which  visual  art  uses  ;  while  those  that  meet  the  ear  are  formless, 
and  have  no  relation  to  the  definite  proportions  on  which  the  melodic  and  harmonic 
presentations  of  acoustic  art  depend.  Thus,  from  the  moment  when  as  infants  we 
smiled  at  a  kind  face  and  cried  at  a  cross  one,  association,  entering  into  our  experi- 
ences of  human  expression  (real  or  depicted),  has  largely  identified  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness with  a  sense  of  right  and  happiness  and  with  a  sense  of  wrong  and  wretchedness 
respectively,  human  beauty  being  in  the  main  incompatible  with  surroundings  of 
vice  and  misery ;  while  musical  forms,  inasmuch  as  they  are  artificial  and  wholly 
isolated  exceptions  among  the  crowds  of  unshaped  successions  of  sound  (including 
even  kind  tones  and  pleasant  words)  which  our  ears  naturally  receive,  have  an 
exceptionally  independent  and  direct  relation  to  the  organism,  and  could  only 
gather  associations  from  life  by  conscious  use,  never  by  inherent  necessities. 
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enervate  individual  or  national  character,  we  not  only  have  an  obvious 
appeal  to  the  absence  of  physical  results,  but  it  is  easy  to  point  out  a 
clear  difference,  and  a  proof  of  music's  independence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  practical  reason,  in  the  two  facts  that  a  person  may  be 
haunted  by  music  in  the  midst  of  and  without  interruption  to  the 
busiest  and  most  opposite  avocations,  and  that  the  musical  emotion 
may  actually  produce  a  feeling  of  a  character  the  reverse  of  its  own ; 
for  the  most  mournful  music,  if  sufficiently  beautiful,  will  make  me 
happy. 

On  this  question  of  morality  it  is  important  to  avoid  confusion 
between  the  effects  of  music  when  produced  and  the  causes  that  bear 
on  its  production.  Morality  tells  in  the  production  of  all  work  ; 
and  of  course  a  naturally-gifted  musician  is  doing  what  is  immoral 
if  through  a  failure  of  earnestness  he  shirks  his  responsibilities  and 
writes  down  to  his  public,  as  though  a  schoolmaster  should  bring  up 
his  pupils  on  fairy-tales  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  public  are  satisfied  is 
the  result  of  their  being  children,  not  the  cause  of  their  being 
naughty  children.  So  again  a  deep  moral  fervour,  as  in  the  case  of 
Beethoven,  may  accompany  and  inspire  the  composer  in  his  work ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  the  greater  earnestness  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
greater  mental  grasp  of  the  Teutonic  race,  which  has  led  to  the  mar- 
vellous structural  development  of  modern  instrumental  music  in  their 
hands.  But  Mr.  Haweis  contends  that  the  symphony  of  Beethoven 
stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  morality  of  the  listener,  while  I 
maintain  that  it  is  in  the  greater  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the  conse- 
quently deeper  and  more  enduring  pleasure  of  the  listener,  that 
Beethoven's  patient  self-criticism  and  general  moral  superiority  to 
Rossini  (as  one  element  out  of  many)  takes  effect. 

If  really  legitimately  pressed,  the  moral  view  would  mean  that, 
if  e.g.  some  Italian  of  strongly  national  musical  taste  received  a 
sudden  moral  elevation,  that  is  if  he  became  to-morrow  more 
earnest  and  unselfish,  he  would  soon  see  the  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  in  the  light  in  which  Mr.  Haweis  sees  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  might  safely  contradict  this  from  his 
own  experience.  I  at  all  events  have  never  found  a  partiality  for 
modern  Italian,  or  modern  German,  or  any  other  style  of  music, 
to  be  at  all  more  an  indication  of  moral  effeminacy,  or  moral 
grandeur,  or  moral  anything  else,  than  a  partiality  for  mathe- 
matics or  sponge-cake.  We  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  sorts  of 
people,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  caring  about  all  sorts  of  music ; 
the  good  turn  this,  like  all  other  enjoyment,  to  good  moral  purpose, 
the  bad  do  not ;  but  the  morality  is  concerned  with  the  use  that  is 
made  of  the  beauty,  not  with  the  stage  of  perceiving  it.  To  me  the 
hearing  of  a  great  orchestral  work  may  seem  as  bracing  as  a  walk  by 
the  sea,  and  the  endless  cadences  of  an  Italian  opera  may  rather 
suggest  hours  spent  amid  the  sickly  fragrance  of  a  hot-house ;  but 
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there  is  nothing  in  either  one  or  the  other  to  affect  directly  the 
current  of  my  outside  life,  and  for  a  modern  being  at  all  events  it  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  noble  designs  in  a  hot-house  and  mean  ones 
by  the  sea.  And  as  I  know  that  in  listening  to  Beethoven  I  feel  my 
moral  inclinations  and  capacities  enlarged  and  strengthened  only  in 
the  indirect  ways  I  have  mentioned,  from  the  added  value  and  dignity 
given  to  life  and  from  the  glow  of  sympathy,  so  I  conceive  I  have  no 
right  to  accuse  one  who  admires  what  seems  to  be  feeble  and  effemi- 
nate music  of  having  his  moral  nature  enervated  thereby ;  for  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  direct  effect,  and  the  indirect  effect  in  the  shape  of 
a  vital  and  sympathetic  glow  may  be  as  genuine  in  his  case  as  in  my 
own.  I  call  my  music  better  than  his  simply  because  I  believe  my 
pleasure  to  be  greater  and  more  enduring  than  his.10  Mr.  Haweis  is 
very  happy  in  his  description  of  the  spasms  and  languors  and  the 
want  of  middle-tints  in  modern  Italian  opera  music ;  but  after  three 
hours  of  them  do  I  who  dislike  or  another  person  who  likes  them 
issue  forth  in  a  languid  or  spasmodic  frame  of  mind  ?  Such  analogies 
are  purely  verbal.  The  view  from  the  Gornergrat  on  a  sunny  day  is 
utterly  wanting  in  middle-tints,  and  is  as  violent  in  its  contrast  of 
black  rock  and  dazzling  snow  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  but  would 
six  weeks  spent  in  pretty  constant  contemplation  of  it  result  in 
violent  and  unmeasured  habits  of  mind  and  conduct  ?  or  would  the 
hearing  of  rapid  and  crashing  overtures  have  a  tendency  to  make 
people  loud  and  fast  ? 

Another  common  source  of  misconception  is  the  very  natural 
habit  of  judging  music  in  connection  with  words  and  scenes  to  which 
it  has  been  made  an  adjunct ;  thereby  dispersing  through  a  million 
channels  the  same  faculty  of  association  which,  when  concentrated  as 
in  Greece  by  a  whole  people  on  comparatively  few  and  universally 
known  forms  of  melody,  produced  the  ancient  ethical  view  discussed 
above.  Without  doubt  the  power  of  music  to  lend  itself  to  the  aid 
and  adornment  of  the  good  and  the  bad  gives  it  still  in  such  con- 
nections a  strong  ethical  bearing  ;  but  association  must  be  eliminated 
if  we  wish  to  judge  whether  independently  it  has  moral  significance. 
And  while  we  call  certain  tunes  vulgar  in  the  first  instance  perhaps 
from  their  vulgar  concomitants,  and  even  after  abstracting  them 
from  these  feel  no  inclination  to  recall  the  term,  seeing  how  dis- 
agreeable they  are  to  us  and  how  trivial  and  fleeting  is  any  pleasure 

10  It  may  be  objected  that  at  any  rate  the  more  sensuous  and  passive  pleasure  of 
listening  to  mere  successions  of  sentimental  strains  cannot  be  as  bracing  an  exercise 
as  the  following  of  a  finely  built  movement,  which  implies  active  grasp  and  memory. 
Certainly  not ;  it  approximates  more  to  eating  sugar-candy,  which  we  despise  not  as 
an  immoral  but  as  a  trifling  pleasure,  and  may  doubtless  be  pronounced  intellectually 
(as  distinct  from  morally)  inferior,  in  a  quite  comprehensible  sense.  But  as  the 
mental  act  is  too  remote  from  any  logical  process  for  music  ever  to  have  been  valued 
as  sharpening  the  purely  intellectual  faculties,  this  inferiority  may  be  at  once 
expressed  in  terms  of  pleasure :  the  less  bracing  is  the  more  cloying,  i.e.  the  more 
transient,  and  so  the  smaller. 
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they  are  capable  of  giving,  we  may  still  perceive  that  they  often  do 
give  a  certain  pleasure  to  children  and  to  adults  of  small  musical 
development,  who  show  no  inclination  to  vulgarity  in  other  ways. 
So  that  our  condemnation  of  such  music  must  rest  on  its  vulgarising 
the  musical  taste,  and  so  decreasing  the  capacity  and  chance  of 
superior  pleasure ;  but  (apart  from  accessories)  we  have  no  ground  to 
consider  it  vulgarising  to  the  moral  character,  any  more  than  a  taste 
for  bad  puns  or  for  garlic,  which  are  relished  by  numbers  of  most 
moral  people. 

On  these  points  I  shall  hardly  be  accused  of  special  pleading  or 
a  wish  to  undervalue  the  differences  in  music,  since  personally  I 

st  much  of  the  inferior  music  which  Mr.  Haweis  in  a  modified 
way  admires  and  approves.  I  am  still  more  anxious  not  to  seem  to 
ignore  the  indirect  moral  and  social  power  of  music,  already  enor- 
mous and  capable  of  enormous  increase.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any 
one  that  if  in  life  we  may  promote  happiness  through  morality,  in 
art  we  may  promote  morality  through  happiness  ;  but  this  belief  will 
gain  and  not  lose  from  a  recognition  that  moral  and  aesthetic  truth 
are  not  Siamese  twins,  but  *  twin  sisters  differently  beautiful.' 

EDMUND  GURNET. 
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WHAT   THE  SUN  IS  MADE   OR 


SLOWLY,  but  very  surely,  by  means  of  quiet  sap,  but  little  of  which 
meets  the  eye,  are  we  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  treasure-houses 
wherein  are  kept  the  secrets  of  the  Sun.  How  different  are  they  from 
those  of  Troy  and  Mycense  !  How  changed  the  stand-point  of  human 
thought  and  interest  when  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ;  the  glorious 
past  with  a  still  glorious  future  faces  a  future  almost  without  a 
past.  Religion,  Art,  and  a  Humanity  which  furnish  us  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  tribe  on  the  one  hand,  views  of  an 
infinitely  extended  Nature  which  dwarf  the  whole  solar  system  on  the 
other. 

It  is  because  the  secrets  of  the  sun  include  the  cipher  in  which 
the  light  messages  from  external  Nature  in  all  its  vastness  are  written 
that  those  interested  in  the  '  new  learning,'  as  the  Chemistry  of  Space 
may  certainly  be  considered,  are  so  anxious  to  get  at  and  possess 
them. 

I  purpose  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  even  if  centuries 
must  elapse  before  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  succeed  in  doing  for 
celestial  hieroglyphics  what  it  has  already  done  for  Egyptian  ones, 
in  one  direction  at  least  an  alphabet  is  already  being  formulated. 

The  attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to  '  cull  the  secret,'  not 
'from  the  latest  moon,'  but  from  the  brilliant  orb  of  day  in  the 
various  new  fields  of  thought  and  work  recently  opened  up,  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  perfectly  distinct  branches.  We  have, 
first,  that  extremely  important  inquiry  which  has  as  its  result  the 
complete  determination  of  the  position  of  everything  which  happens 
on  the  sun.  This,  of  course,  includes  a  complete  cataloguing  of  the 
spots  on  the  sun  which  have  been  observed  time  out  of  mind,  and  also 
of  those  solar  prominences  the  means  of  observing  which  have  not 
been  so  long  within  our  reach.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
these  data  should  be  accumulated,  more  especially  because  it  has  been 
found  that  both  in  the  case  of  spots  and  prominences  there  are  distinct 
cycles  which,  in  the  future,  may  not  only  be  very  much  fuller  of 
meaning  to  us  than  they  seem  to  be  at  present,  but  may  even  satisfy 
the  representatives  of  the  cui  bono  school  who,  I  suppose,  see  in  Priam's 
treasure  but  so  many  ounces  of  gold. 
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This  brings  me  to  refer  to  the  second  branch  of  the  work  ;  and  it 

o 

is  this : — These  various  cycles  of  the  spots  and  prominences  have  long 
occupied  the  attention  both  of  meteorologists  and  magneticians ;  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  modern  inquiry,  a  field  in  which 
very  considerable  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the  last  few  years,  is 
one  which  seeks  to  connect  these  various  indications  of  changes  in  the 
sun  with  changes  in  our  own  atmosphere. 

The  sun,  of  course,  is  the  only  variable  that  we  have.  Taking 
the  old  view  of  the  elements,  we  have  fire  represented  by  our  sun, 
variable  if  our  sun  is  variable  ;  earth,  air  and  water,  in  this  planet  of 
ours,  we  must  recognise  as  constants.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  magneticians 
and  meteorologists  should  have  already  traced  home  to  solar  changes 
a  great  many  of  the  changes  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  This 
second  line  of  activity  depends  obviously  upon  the  work  done  in  the 
first,  which  records  the  number  (the  increasing  or  decreasing  number) 
of  the  spots  and  prominences,  and  the  variations  in  the  positions  which 
these  phenomena  occupy  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  then,  we  shall  have  a  complete  cataloguing  of  everything 
on  the  sun,  and  a  complete  comparison  of  everything  which  changes 
on  the  sun  with  every  meteorological  phenomenon  which  is  changeable 
in  our  planet.  Some  of  these  comparisons  I  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  in  these  pages  in  conjunction  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Hunter. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the  work,  the  newest 
parallel  in  the  quiet  sap  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  things  are 
not  in  such  a  good  condition.  The  miners  are  too  few  ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  at  the 
present  moment  must  be  to  see  if  he  cannot  induce  other  workers  to 
come  into  the  field. 

The  attempt  to  investigate  the  chemistry  of  the  sun,  indepen- 
dently even  of  the  physical  problems  which  are,  and  indeed  must 
be,  connected  with  such  an  inquiry,  is  an  attempt  almost  to  do  the 
impossible  unless  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  men  be  engaged  upon  the  work.  If  we  can 
get  as  many  investigators  to  take  up  questions  dealing  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  sun  as  we  find  already  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
more  closely  connected  with  the  old  curriculum  of  studies,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  future  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sun  will  be 
associated  with  a  future  advance  of  very  many  of  those  very  problems 
which  at  the  present  moment  seem  absolutely  disconnected,  and 
indeed  distract  attention,  from  it. 

have,  in  the  present  paper,  to  limit  myself  to  this  chemical 
branch  of  the  inquiry;  and  I  shall  begin  by  referring  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  more  recent  work  with  which  I  shall  have  to 
deal. 
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Here,  as  in  other  regions  of  physical  and  chemical  inquiry,  advance 
depends  largely  upon  the  improved  methods  which  all  divisions  of 
science  are  now  placing  at  the  disposal  of  all  others.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sun  is  now  being  as  much  advanced  by 
photography,  for  instance,  as  that  descriptive  work  of  which  I  wrote 
in  the  first  instance,  which  deals  with  the  chronicling  and  loca- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena,  has,  in  its  turn,  been  advanced  by  the 
aid  of  photography.  The  increased  power  in  this  direction  recently 
realised  by  Dr.  Janssen  is  one  which  was  absolutely  undreamt  of  only 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  now  possible  to  record  every  change  which 
goes  on  on  the  sun  down  to  a  region  so  small  that  one  hardly  likes  to 
challenge  belief  by  mentioning  it.  Changes  under  one  second  of 
angular  magnitude  in  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  can  now  be  faith- 
fully recorded  and  watched  from  hour  to  hour ;  in  other  words,  changes 
in  cloud  regions  ten  miles  square  in  a  body  92,000,000  miles  away 
can  now  be  chronicled. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  has  come  from  the  introduction  of 
new  apparatus  has  been  the  possibility  of  making  maps  of  the  solar 
lines  and  of  the  metallic  lines  which  have  to  be  compared  with  them 
on  a  very  large  scale.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd, 
the  distinguished  American  astronomer,  who  is  making  the  most 
magnificent  diffraction-gratings  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
who  is  spreading  them  broadcast  among  workers  in  science,  we  have 
now  easy  means  of  obtaining  with  inexpensive  apparatus  a  spectrum 
of  the  sun,  and  of  mapping  it  on  such  a  scale  that  the  fine  line  of 
light  which  is  allowed  to  come  through  the  slit  is  drawn  out  into  a 
band  or  spectrum  half  a  furlong  long.  A  complete  spectrum  on  this 
scale,  when  complete  (as  I  hope  it  some  day  will  be,  though  certainly 
not  in  our  time),  from  the  ultra-violet,  already  mapped  by  Mascart 
and  Cornu,  to  the  ultra-red,  which  has  quite  recently  for  the  first 
time  been  brought  under  our  ken  by  Captain  Abney,  will  be  315  feet 
long.  This  is  a  considerable  scale  to  apply  to  the  investigation  of 
these  problems  ;  but  recent  work  has  shown  that,  gigantic  as  the 
scale  is,  it  is  really  not  beyond  what  is  required  for  honest,  patient 
work. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  new  tools.  There  are  others  of  recent 
application  which  are  of  very  considerable  importance. 

Suppose,  for  example,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  coincidence  of 
the  lines  of  the  various  metals  with  the  dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum 
with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  any  particular  metal  exists  in  the  sun,  we 
wish  to  determine  the  coincidence  of  the  lines  due  to  various  gases. 
The  method  hitherto  employed  has  been  to  enclose  the  gases  in 
Geissler  tubes,  to  reduce  their  pressure,  and  in  that  way  to  fine  down 
the  lines.  The  importance  of  this  apparently  small  matter  can  be 
very  well  demonstrated  by  an  easy  experiment,  the  point  of  which 
is  that,  if  we  vary  the  density  of  any  vapour,  we  vary  sometimes 
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to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  thickness  and  intensity  of  the  lines 
observed  in  the  spectrum  of  t hat  vapour. 

In  an  article  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Nature?  I  have 
shown  how  a  Bunsen  burner  which  produces  a  very  hot  flame  can  be 
constructed  with  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing.  If  a  piece  of  sodium 
be  held  in  this  in  an  old  spoon,  and  the  flame  be  looked  at  with  a 
small  spectroscope,  the  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  line  of 
sodium  will  be  readily  seen.  Every  change  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vapour  in  the  flame  varies  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  thickness 
of  the  line. 

When  we  make  the  sodium-vapour  as  dense  as  possible,  then  the 
line  is  very  thick.  When  we  make  it  much  less  dense,  the  line 
becomes  thinner.  If  the  spectrum  had  been  a  gas-spectrum,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  that  experiment  would  have  been  this,  that  the 
gaseous  spectrum  at  atmospheric  pressure  would  have  given  us  some  - 
of  the  lines  as  thick  as  the  sodium-line  was  at  its  thickest ;  while  on 
the  pressure  being  reduced,  the  lines  would  thin. 

In  practice  there  are  very  great  objections  to  the  using  of  Geissler 
tubes.  One  very  valid  objection  is  that  the  gas  becomes  much  less 
luminous  as  its  pressure  is  reduced.  The  new  method  which  here 
comes  in  and  helps  us  is  excellent  in  this  way,  it  enables  much  of 
the  work  connected  with  gaseous  spectra  to  be  done  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  we  get  the  line  down  as  we  choose,  not  by  reducing  the 
pressure,  but  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  any  particular  gas  in  a 
mixture. 

If  we  take,  for  instance,  a  spark  in  air  and  observe  its  spec- 
trum, we  find  the  lines  of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air  con- 
siderably thick ;  but  if  we  wish  to  reduce  the  lines,  say  of  oxygen, 
down  to  a  considerable  fineness  so  that  we  can  photograph  them,  these 
should  be  fine,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  determine  their  absolute 
position.  To  accomplish  this,  the  spark  is  taken  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
two  adits  and  one  exit  tube.  If  we  wish  to  observe  the  oxygen  lines 
fine,  the  vessel  is  flooded  with  nitrogen  so  that  there  is  only,  say,  1  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  present,  and  pass  the  current  between  the  enclosed 
electrodes.  If  we  wish  to  observe  nitrogen  lines  fine,  it  is  flooded  with 
oxygen,  so  that  there  is  only,  say,  1  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  present. 

In  this  way,  by  merely  making  an  admixture  in  which  the  gas  to 
be  observed  is  quantitatively  reduced,  so  that  the  lines  which  we 
wish  to  investigate  are  just  visible  in  their  thinnest  state,  we  have  a 
perfect  means  of  doing  it  without  any  apparatus  depending  on  the 
use  of  low  pressures.  A  very  great  simplicity  of  work  is  thus  intro- 
duced. 

A  few  years  ago,  taking  the  work  of  Kirchhoff,  Bunsen,  Angstrom, 
and  Thale"n  into  consideration,  and  connecting  it,  so  far  as  one  could 
connect  it,  with  those  ideas  in  which  recent  eclipses  have  been  so 
1  '  Physical  .Science  for  Artists.' 
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fruitful,  our  chemical  view  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  was  one  something 
like  this : — We  had,  let  us  say,  first  of  all  an  enormous  shell  of  some 
gas,  probably  lighter  than  hydrogen,  about  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  because  at  present  none  of  it  has  been  found  here.  Inside 
this  we  had  another  shell  of  hydrogen ;  inside  this  we  had  another 
shell  of  calcium,  another  of  magnesium,  another  of  sodium,  and  then  a 
complex  shell  which  has  been  called  the  reversing  layer,  in  which  we 
got  all  the  metals  of  the  iron  group  plus  such  other  metals  as  cadmium, 
titanium,  barium,  and  so  on.  The  solar  atmosphere,  then,  from  top 
to  bottom,  consisted,  it  was  imagined,  of  a  series  of  shells,  the  shells 
being  due  not  to  the  outside  substance  existing  only  outside,  but  to 
the  outside  substance  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  sun's  atmo- 
sphere, and  encountering  in  it,  at  a  certain  height,  another  shell  which 
again  found  another  shell  inside  it,  and  so  on ;  so  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere  as  one  went  down  into  it,  got  more  and 
more  complex ;  nothing  was  left  behind,  but  a  great  many  things 
were  added., 

The  recent  work,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  has  not  in 
any  way  upset  that  notion  ;  but  what  it  has  done  has  been  to  add  a 
considerable  number  of  new  elements  to  this  reversing  layer.  Instead 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  elements,  it  may, 
I  think,  pretty  definitely  be  considered  as  consisting  of  about  thirty. 

To  be  more  exact  we  had : 

Highest     .         .     Hydrogen. 

Medium    .         .     Magnesium,  calcium,  sodium. 

Lowest  .  .  Iron,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium, 
cobalt,  barium,  copper,  zinc, 
titanium,  and  aluminium. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  the  lower  group,  which  as  I  have 
already  said,  forms  what  is  termed  the  reversing  layer,  really  con- 
sists of  iron,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  barium,  copper, 
zinc,  titanium,  aluminium,  strontium,  lead,  cadmium,  potassium, 
cerium,  uranium,  vanadium,  palladium,  molybdenum,  indium, 
lithium,  rubidium,  ccesium,  bismuth,  tin,  lanthanum,  glucwium, 
and  either  yttrium  or  erbium. 

Those  metals  given  in  italics  represent  the  more  recent  additions 
to  the  list  of  solar  elements. 

At  present,  therefore,  out  of  the  fifty-one  metals  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  here,  more  than  thirty  are  known  to  exist  in  the  sun 
with  more  or  less  certitude. 

Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  although  the  metalloids, 
that  is,  bodies  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine,  and  the  like, 
had  been  very  diligently  searched  for,  no  evidence  that  they  existed 
mixed  with  the  metals  in  these  zones — these  shells — to  which  I  have 
referred  has  been  forthcoming. 
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Some  years  ago  evidence  was  brought  forward  of  the  possible 
existence  of  the  metalloids  as  a  group  outside  the  metals  ;  and  the 
evidence  for  this  -.M^.-tion  was  of  the  following  nature : — Inde- 
pendently of  any  questions  connected  with  solar  physics,  all  students 
of  science  now,  I  think,  agree  that  the  vapours  of  the  various  ele- 
mentary bodies  exist  in  different  molecular  states;  if  these  diffe- 
rent molecular  states  are  studied,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
perfectly  different  spectroscopic  phenomena  present  themselves.  If 
we  use  a  large  induction  coil  for  instance,  we  can  drive  every  chemical 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  including  carbon  and  silicon, 
into  a  molecular  grouping  which  gives  us  what  is  called  a  line  spec- 
trum, the  spectrum  with  which  we  are  made  familiar  when  we  use 
metals  or  salts  of  metals  in  the  electric  arc. 

If,  however,  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  if  these  bodies  are  not 
so  roughly  handled — if,  in  other  words,  we  employ  a  lower  degree 
of  heat,  or  if  we  use  electricity  so  that  we  get  quantity  instead  of 
tension,  then  these  line-spectra  die  away  altogether,  and  we  have  a 
spectrum,  so  called,  of  channelled-spaces  or  flutings,  built  up  of  fine 
lines,  the  distances  between  which  are  perfectly  regular. 

Now  while  we  got  the  thirty-three  metals  to  give  us  line-spectra, 
the  only  evidence  (very  doubtful  evidence)  of  the  existence  of  the 
metalloids  in  the  sun  at  all  depended  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  iodine  and  chlorine,  some  of  the  channelled-space  indications 
given  in  their  spectra  at  a  very  low  temperature  were  thought  to  be 
traced  among  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun. 

It  is  four  years  ago  since  evidence  was  gathered  of  a  more  con- 
clusive kind  in  the  case  of  carbon.  The  bright  flutings  due  to  carbon- 
vapour  in  the  ultra-violet  have  their  exact  equivalents  among  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.  This  is  the  best  established  piece  of  evidence,  so 
far  as  I  know,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  we  have  truly  some  of 
the  metalloids  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  spectra  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  Further,  carbon, 
at  all  events,  we  can  now  say  with  great  probability,  exists  under 
such  conditions  that  its  molecular  structure  is  very  much  more  com- 
plex than  that  of  the  metals  in  the  reversing  layer,  and  therefore  it 
exists,  probably  withdrawn  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  lower  region 
occupied  by  the  reversing  layer,  which  is  competent,  as  we  know 
from  other  considerations,  to  drive  even  carbon  and  silicon  into  the 
extremest  stage  of  dissociation,  supposing  carbon  and  silicon  to  be 
there. 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  enables  us  to  suggest  that  such  a 
temperature  must  exist  in  such  and  such  a  region  of  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, depends,  in  the  main,  upon  questions  raised  by  the  differences 
between  the  spectra  of  certain  bodies  in  the  sun  and  in  our  labora- 
tories. 

If,  for  instance,  one  wishes  to  observe  the  coincidence  between, 
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let  us  say,  iron  and  the  sun,  iron  is  placed  in  the  electric  lamp  ;  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  of  its  vapour  is  photographed  :  above  this  spec- 
trum on  the  same  plate  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  also  photographed; 
and,  as  a  rule  (I  say  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  not  absolute  even  in  the  case 
of  such  metals  as  iron),  the  intensity  of  the  iron-lines  which  we  get 
from  the  iron  vapour  in  our  laboratories  is  equivalented  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  so-called  iron-lines  which  we  assume  we  observe  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun. 

That  is  the  great  argument,  in  fact,  for  the  existence  of  iron  in 
the  sun. 

But  when  we  leave  the  iron  group  of  metals,  we  find  others  in 
which  this  coincidence,  this  great  similarity  of  intensity  from  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  is  considerably  changed.  We 
get  in  the  case  of  calcium  very  thick  lines  corresponding  with  very 
thin  lines  in  the  sun,  and  we  get  thin  lines  of  calcium  corresponding 
with  very  thick  lines  in  the  sun.  In  fact,  the  two  thickest  lines 
which  have  already  been  mapped  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  are 
lines  due  to  calcium.  If  we  photograph  the  spectrum  of  calcium 
with  a  very  weak  arc  in  an  electric  lamp,  the  lines  most  obvious  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun  would  scarcely  be  visible  at  all  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  If,  however,  we  pass  from  the  tension  of  the  arc  to 
the  tension  which  is  obtainable  with  the  use  of  a  very  large  coil,  then 
we  can  exactly  equivalent  the  spectrum  which  we  get  artificially 
with  the  spectrum  with  which  the  sun  presents  us  naturally ;  and 
the  more  we  increase  the  tension — the  larger  the  coil,  and  the  larger 
the  jar  we  employ  up  to  a  certain  point — the  more  can  we  make  our 
terrestrial  calcium  vibrate  in  harmony,  so  to  speak,  with  the  calcium 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 

This  gives  us  some  very  precious  knowledge.  We  know  that 
to  get  things  into  harmony,  as  I  said  before,  we  must  employ  a 
large  induction-coil ;  and  we  know,  again,  that  if  we  do  employ  a 
large  induction-coil,  all  the  beautiful  flutings  in  the  carbon-spectrum 
disappear  utterly ;  that  kind  of  carbon  is  no  longer  present  in  the 
reaction ;  instead  of  them  we  have  a  kind  of  carbon  which  is  only 
competent  to  give  us  bright  lines ;  and  we  know  that  those  bright 
lines  do  not  exist  reversed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  though  the 
channelled-spaces  do.  Hence  we  assume  the  carbon  to  lie  in  a  cooler 
and  therefore  higher  region. 

In  what  I  have  written  up  to  this  point  (and  I  have  just  touched 
slightly  on  the  physical  side  of  the  work,  because  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  it  will  be  most  rich  in  teachings  of  the  kind  I  have  in- 
dicated), I  have  dealt  solely  with  the  Fraunhofer — that  is  the  dark — 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  it  is  knowledge  ten  years  old, 
that  if  we  observe  the  solar  spectrum  with  that  considerable  disper- 
sion which  is  now  imperative  if  we  are  to  do  much  good  with  it,  there 
VOL.  IV.— No.  17.  0 
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are  bright  lines  in  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the 
dark  ones. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1868,  attention 
was  drawn  to  these  bright  regions  in  the  ordinary  spectrum,  and  the 
position  of  certain  bright  lines  was  stated.  These  bright  lines  have 
since  been  rediscovered  both  by  Hennessy  and  Cornu.  I  will  here 
call  especial  attention  to  one  line,  because  the  requisite  amount 
of  dispersion  is  now  so  generally  available  that  any  one,  when- 
ever the  sun  shines,  may  turn  to  6,  the  triple  dark  line  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  see  that  bright  line  for  himself. 
It  will  be  found  just  as  much  outside  the  fourth  line  of  b  as  the 
third  is  on  the  other  side  of  it.  This  bright  line,  lying  in  the  most 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  is  exactly  similar  to  many  others,  some 
of  them  in  the  yellow  and  some  of  them  in  the  red.  A  careful  list 
of  these  lines  was  made  by  myself  some  years  ago  ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  list  was  unfortunately  left  in  a  Metropolitan  Railway 
carriage  by  one  of  my  assistants ;  at  all  events,  enough  was  said  in 
this  and  other  countries  about  these  bright  lines  in  the  years  1869 
and  1870  to  have  given  rise,  at  all  events,  to  the  hope  that  any 
one  interested  in  solar  physics  would  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
them.  Among  other  matters  which  called  attention  to  the  fact 
of  their  existence  was  a  correspondence  which  took  place  in  the 
Comptea  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  between 
Father  Secchi  and  another  observer  in  connexion  with"  solar  spots. 

I  have  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  dispersion  is  requisite 
to  see  these  bright  lines,  because  with  a  small  dispersion  bright 
regions  of  the  sun  are  very  apparent.  These,  however,  are  due  to 
the  absence  of  fine  lines-,  and,  indeed,  if  one  observes  the  solar 
spectrum  with  considerable  dispersion  through  a  cloud  which  pre- 
vents the  fine  lines  being  seen,  then  there  is  a  very  considerable 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  some  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  a 
considerable  relative  increase  in  others,  where  these  very  fine  lines  are 
present  and  absent  respectively.  When,  however,  considerable  disper- 
sion is  employed  and  photography  is  brought  into  play,  if  precautions 
be  taken  to  give  sufficient  exposure,  these  bright  regions,  as  opposed 
to  the  bright  lines,  entirely  disappear. 

During  the  course  of  last  year  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  published 
the  first  results  of  a  research  which  he  has  undertaken,  going  over 
very  much  the  same  ground  with  regard  to  the  metalloids  as  had 
been  gone  over  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  metals.  Dr. 
Draper,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an  earnest  student  of  science, 
approached  this  subject  with  a  wealth  of  instrumental  means  almost 
beyond  precedent;  and  his  well-known  skill  and  assiduity  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  facts  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  the  course 
of  the  two  or  three  years  during  which  his  work  was  carried  on.  J 
am  most  anxious  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks,  and  to  state  my 
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very  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Draper,  because  in  going  over  his  work  I 
find  that  some  of  his  results  are,  in  my  opinion,  open  to  doubt.  Dr, 
Draper,  in  the  first  instance,  apparently  unaware  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  published  with  regard  to  them,  announces  the  discovery  of  the 
bright  lines  already  referred  to,  and,  more  than  this,  he  bases  a  new 
theory  of  the  solar  constitution  upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means  as  a 
stickler  for  priority  that  I  regard  this  as  a  very  great  pity ;  but  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  the  very  considerable  literature  touching  these 
bright  lines — the  papers  by  Young,  Cornu,  Hennessy,  Secchi,  and 
others— had  been  before  Dr.  Draper  when  his  memoir  was  written, 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  theory  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  doubtless  cost  him  very  considerable  thought,  would 
probably  have  been  less  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
first  lines  recorded  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  in  1868 
raised  the  whole  question,  because  there  was  no  dark  Fraunhofer  line 
corresponding  with  it  in  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  the  sun. 

Before  I  proceed  further  it  will  be  best  to  give  some  extracts  from 
Dr.  Draper's  memoir.  He  writes : 

Oxygen  discloses  itself  by  bright  lines  or  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  does  not 
give  dark  absorption  lines  like  the  metals.  We  must  therefore  change  our  theoiy 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  no  longer  regard  it  merely  as  a  continuous  spectrum 
•with  certain  rays  absorbed  by  a  layer  of  ignited  metallic  vapours,  but  as  having 
also  bright  lines  and  bauds  superposed  on  the  background  of  continuous  spectrum. 
Such  a  conception  not  only  opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  others  of  the  non- 
metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbon, 
&c.,  but  also  may  account  for  some  of  the  so-called  dark  lines,  by  regarding  them 
as  intervals  between  bright  lines.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  speaking 
of  the  solar  spectrum  here,  I  do  not  mean  the  spectrum  of  any  limited  area  upon 
the  disc  or  margin  of  the  sun,  but  the  spectrum  of  light  from  the  whole  disc.  I 
have  not  used  an  image  of  the  sun  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  but  have 
employed  the  beam  reflected  from  the  flat  mirror  of  the  heliostat  without  any 
condenser. 

The  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  accompanies  Dr. 
Draper's  paper  contains  a  spectrum  of  the  sun  compared  with  that  of 
air  and  also  some  of  the  lines  of  iron  and  aluminium.  The  photo- 
graph itself  is  absolutely  free  from  handwork  or  retouching.  It  is,  as 
Dr.  Draper  points  out,  difficult  to  bring  out  in  a  single  photograph 
the  best  points  of  these  various  substances. 

There  are  so  many  variables  among  the  conditions  which  conspire  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spectrum  that  many  photographs  must  be  taken  to  exhaust  the  best 
combinations.  The  pressure  of  the  gas,  the  strength  of  the  original  current,  the 
number  of  Leyden  jars,  the  separation  and  nature  of  the  terminals,  the  number  of 
sparks  per  minute,  and  t!ie  duration  of  the  interruption  in  each  spark,  are  examples 
of  these  variables. 

Still,  in  the  particular  photograph  placed  in  evidence,  Dr.  Draper 
is  of  opinion  that 

No  close  observation  is  needed  to  demonstrate  to  even  the  rncst  casual  observer 
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that  the  oxygen  lines  are  found  in  the  sun  as  bright  lines,  while  the  iron-lines  have 
dark  representatives. 

And  he  gives  a  list  of  many  such  coincidences. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  a  line  belongs  to  oxygen,  Dr.  Draper 
has  compared,  under  various  pressures,  the  spectra  of  air,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  cyano- 
gen. Where  these  gases  were  in  Pliicker's  tubes  a  double  series  of 
photographs  has  been  needed,  one  set  taken  with  and  the  other  with- 
out Leyden  jars. 

To  account  for  this  wonderful  discovery  coming  so  late,  it  is 
urged  that — 

The  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc  have  not  been 
hitherto  perceived,  probably  from  the  fact  that  in  eye-observation  bright  lines  on 
a  less  bright  background  do  not  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  dark  lines 
do.  When  attention  is  called  to  their  presence  they  are  readily  enough  seen,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  reference  spectrum.  The  photograph,  however,  brings  them 
into  a  greater  prominence. 

Dr.  Draper  then  passes  from  facts  to  theory. 

From  purely  theoretical  considerations  derived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and 
tlie  nebular  hypothesis,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  might  have  been 
strongly  suspected,  for  this  element  is  currently  stated  to  form  eight-ninths  of 
the  water  of  the  globe,  one-third  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  one-fifth  of  the  air, 
and  should  therefore  probably  be  a  large  constituent  of  every  member  of  the 
solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  probably  other 
non-metals  in  the  sun,  gives  increased  strength  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  be- 
cause to  many  persons  the  absence  of  this  important  group  has  presented  a 
considerable  difficulty.  f 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  believe  that  an  ignited  gas  in  the  solar 
envelope  should  not  be  indicated  by  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  should 
appear  not  to  act  under  the  law,  'A  gas  when  ignited  absorbs  rays  of  the 
same  refrangibility  as  those  it  emits.'  But  in  fact  the  substances  hitherto  investi- 
gated in  the  sun  are  really  metallic  vapours,  hydrogen  probably  coming  under  that 
rule.  The  non-metals  obviously  may  lehave  differently.  It  is  easy  to  speculate 
on  the  causes  of  such  behaviour,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reason  of  the 
non-appearance  of  a  dark  line  may  be  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  a  great 
thickness  of  ignited  oxygen  overpowers  the  effect  of  the  photosphere  just  as  if  a 
person  were  to  look  at  a  candle  flame  through  a  yard  thickness  of  ignited  sodium 
vapour,  he  would  only  see  bright  sodium  lines,  and  no  dark  absorption  lines.  Of 
course,  such  un  explanation  would  necessitate  the  hypothesis  that  ignited  gases 
such  as  oxygen  give  forth  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  solar  light.  In  the 
outburst  of  T  Coronse  Huggins  showed  that  hydrogen  could  give  bright  lines  on  a 
background  of  spectrum  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun. 

However  all  that  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  substances  other 
than  oxygen  in  the  sun  which  are  only  indicated  by  bright  lines.  Attention  may 
be  called  to  the  bright  bands  near  G,  from  wave-lengths  4307  to  4&J7,  which  are 
only  partly  accounted  for  by  oxygen.  Farther  investigation  in  the  direction  I 
have  thus  far  pursued  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  elements  in  the  sun,  but 
it  is  not  proper  to  conceal  the  principle  on  which  such  researches  are  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage.  It  is  also  probable  that  this  research 
may  furnish  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  D8  or  Helium  line,  and  the  1474  K  or 
Corona  line.  The  case  of  the  Ds  line  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
apparent  exemption  of  certain  substances  from  the  common  law  of  the  relation  of 
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emission  and  absorption,  for  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an 
ignited  gas  in  the  chromosphere  giving  this  line,  there  is  no  corresponding  dark 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc. 

If  these  observations  of  Dr.  Draper  are  endorsed,  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  their  importance,  and  those  studies  which  teach  us  what 
the  sun  is  made  of  will  be  considerably  advanced.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Not  only  will  our  present  views  of  the  distribution  of  the  various 
elemental  substances  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  be  entirely  bouleversed, 
but,  as  may  have  been  gathered  from  the  last  quotations,  a  good  deal 
of  physical  theory  will  have  to  go  overboard  also. 

The  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  has  hitherto  been  negatived, 
because  there  was  no  correspondence  between  its  bright  lines  and 
the  dark  ones  "on  the  solar  spectrum.  Dr.  Draper  not  only  turns  the 
tables  iipon  us,  but  suggests  that  there  is  one  law  of  absorption  for 
metals,  another  for  metalloids.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  molecular 
stages  of  the  metalloids  this  certainly  is  not  true,  for  the  absorption 
phenomena  of  iodine,  chlorine,  sulphur,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  spectrum  analysis. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  Dr.  Draper  has  never  read,  or  has  for- 
gotten, what  has  been  long  written  on  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  metalloids  in  the  solar  economy — that  is,  above  (outside)  the 
metals,  exactly  where,  as  I  have  already  shown,  carbon  in  all  proba- 
bility has  been  found. 

But  my  objections  do  not  rest  on  pure  theory.  I  have  gone  over 
the  ground  as  completely  as  I  have  been  able,  and  as  a  result,  I 
wish  to  point  out  with  regard  to  this  work  of  Dr.  Draper's,  that  the 
photograph  in  which  these  comparisons  with  the  oxygen-lines  have 
been  made  is  not  one  which  is  competent  to  settle  such  an  extremely 
important  question.2  Secondly,  I  do  not  find  the  coincidences 
between  bright  solar  lines  and  oxygen-lines  in  that  part  of  the  spec- 
trum with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
bright  lines  in  this  portion  of  the  spectrum,  either  visible  to  the 
eye  or  in  a  perfect  photograph.  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  magnificently 

2  The  spectrum  between  the  more  marked  lines  suggests  ribbed  structure ;  hence 
it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  photograph  was  taken  by  means  of  one  of  the 
silver-on-glass  gratings  made  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  I  find  that  in  these,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grating  being  ruled  on  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  and  the  double 
transmission  of  the  light  through  the  plate,  there  is  a  considerable  formation  of 
Talbot  bands,  and  the  solar  spectrum  is  in  some  regions  entirely  hidden  and  abso- 
lutely transformed.  Lines  are  made  to  disappear ;  lines  are  apparently  produced, 
so  that  if  one  compares  a  part  of  the  spectrum  taken  with  one  of  these  silver-on- 
glass  gratings  with  an  ordinary  refraction-spectrum,  the  greatest  precaution  is 
requisite.  Indeed,  I  think  that  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
the  positions  of  all  lines  below  the  third  or  fourth  order  of  intensity  must  be  received 
with  very  great  caution  indeed  when  these  gratings  are  employed.  So  much  is  this 
recognised  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  himself,  that  he  is  now  generously  distributing 
gratings  containing  the  same  number  of  lines  to  the  inch  (17,300,  or  something  like 
that)  engraved  on  speculum-metal,  in  order  that  these  defects  may  be  obviated. 
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perfect  spectrum,  going  nearly  the  whole  length  from  0  to  E,  em- 
braces the  region  included  in  the  photograph  of  Dr.  Draper's.  I 
kave  carefully  gone  over  a  large  part  of  this  region  line  for  line,  and 
in  no  case  have  I  found  any  true  bright  line  in  the  sun  whatever  coinci- 
dent with  any  line  of  oxygen  whatever.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  gone 
over  the  ground  in  the  ultra-violet ;  but  it  will  appear  to  me  very 
surprising  indeed  if,  when  we  go  further,  and  include  the  H  and  K 
lines,  Dr.  Draper  will  find  any  coincidences  with  bright  lines  of 
the  sun  even  there ;  because  when  perfect  instrumental  conditions  are 
brought  into  play,  no  bright  line  whatever  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  my  observations  extend.  The 
bright  line  recorded  by  Cornu  exists  outside  K. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  any  one  who  possesses  a  spectro- 
scope with  three  or  four  prisms  can  make  for  himself.  Throw  the 
sunlight  on  to  the  slit  so  that  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  visible. 
Observe  the  green  part.  Take  the  spark  in  air  in  an  apparatus  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  flood  the  air  with  nitrogen, 
and  in  the  field  of  view  which  includes  6,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  marked  bright  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  itself,  you  will  find  in 
the  same  region  of  the  spectrum  three  or  four  undoubted  lines  of 
oxygen.  I  have  made  that  experiment,  which  is  quite  a  simple  one, 
and  I  find  no  coincidences  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  between  the 
oxygen  lines  and  the  undoubted  bright  line. 

I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Draper's  alleged  discovery  is  no  discovery  at 
all ;  I  say,  and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  say  it,  as  I  have  been  occupied 
in  very  allied  work  for  some  considerable  time,  that  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  established.  Dr.  Draper  must  produce  a  better  photograph  and 
must  prove  his  point  for  the  visible  spectrum  before  his  discovery 
can  be  accepted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Draper,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  he 
will  have  to  encounter,  will  carefully  attempt  this ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  the  first  to  hail  what  I  have  here  written  witli 
the  extremest  satisfaction  ;  because  his  desire,  I  am  sure,  is  the  de- 
sire of  every  true  man  of  science,  that  the  truth  should  prevail. 

In  any  case  Dr.  Draper  has  begun  work  in  a  branch  of  the 
chemical  inquiry  into  solar  matters  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  sadly  neglected. 

The  true  composition  of  the  sun  will  never  be  ascertained  till  the 
metalloids  have  been  brought  to  the  test  as  the  metals  have  been. 
The  reason  I  have  considered  Dr.  Draper's  view  at  such  length  is  that 
this  is  the  first  serious  and  prolonged  attempt  of  the  kind.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  question  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  raise  will 
be  soon  settled  ;  and,  whatever  the  result,  our  knowledge  of  what  the 
sun  is  made  of  is  certain  to  gain  by  the  process. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words.  So  far  as  our  uncontested 
knowledge  goes  the  sun  is  chiefly  made  of  metal,  and  on  this  account  is 
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strangely  different  from  the  crust  of  our  earth  in  which  the  metals 
are  in  a  large  minority. 

Surely  it  is  very  wonderful  that  we  should  have  ever  been  able 
to  acquire  this  little  item  of  knowledge,  and  I  feel  that  the  subse- 
quent work  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  undertaken  to  explain  this 
anomaly  will  land  us  in  a  very  dream-land  of  science.  It  will  be 
found  that  we  poor  nineteenth  century  toilers  and  moilers  were  but 
engaged  upon  the  white  chamber  and  not  upon  the  Treasury  at  all ! 

J.   NOKMAN   LOCKYER. 
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THE    WILL    OF  PETER    THE   GREAT. 


WHEN  in  1866  I  read  the  second  edition  of  M.  Gaillardet's  Memoires 
de  la  Chevaliere  d'Eon  (though  I  felt  bound  to  write  very  strongly 
as  to  the  grave  errors  which  that  gentleman  had  committed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had,  in  1836,  executed  his  task  of  publishing 
the  D'Eon  papers  entrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose),  I  received  with 
perfect  good  faith  his  statement  that  the  document  which  he  had 
printed  as  the  Will  of  Peter  the  Great,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
which  he  described  as  Plan  de  Domination  europeenne  laisse  par 
Pierre  le  Grand  a  ses  successeurs,  had  been  found  by  him  among 
the  papers  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon. 

I  was  therefore  not  a  little  startled  on  being  assured  two  or  three 
months  since  that  the  authenticity  of  this  so-called  '  Testament  du 
Pierre  le  Grand '  had  been  completely  disproved  in  some  foreign 
journal,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  published  in  the  Times  in  the 
early  part  of  1877.  The  article  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the 
Times  of  the  21st  of  February,  1877,  is  translated  from  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  and  is  based  upon  one  published  in  the  Russische  Revue  of 
January  preceding.  It  is  not  long,  and  it  may  be  convenient  that 
the  reader  should  have  it  before  him  in  extenso.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

As  long  back  as  1863  the  Riga  town  librarian,  Berkholz,  issued  a  work  with  a 
similar  title,  but  as  it  attracted  little  attention,  the  Russische  Revue  has  translated 
it  into  German.  On  strong  external  and  internal  grounds  Berkholz  showed  that 
the  pretended  will  is  apocryphal,  that  it  was  first  put  forward  in  1812,  and  that  it 
was  an  invention  of  Napoleon's.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  against  Russia, 
Napoleon  had  a  great  interest  in  representing  her  as  insatiable  in  devouring  terri- 
tory. A  French  savant  and  Foreign  Office  attache,  Lesur,  was  commissioned  to 
compose  a  work  which,  under  the  title  of  J)es  Progres  de  la  Puissance  russe  depute 
eon  origin*  jusqu'au  commencement  du  XIX™  Siecle,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1812, 
and  was  circulated  by  the  French.  Lesur  had  also  been  concerned,  in  1807,  in 
the  publication  of  Andre"  d'Arbelle's  book,  De  la  Pditique  et  de*  Progres  de  la 
Puissance  russe;  but  the  editio princeps  of  Peter  the  Great's  will  first  appears  in 
the  work  of  1812.  Lesur  introduces  the  document,  of  which  he  gives  a  summaryr 
with  the  words  'On  assure,'  &c.  Gaillardet,  joint  composer  with  Alexandre 
Dumas  of  La  Tour  de  Nesle,  a  play  which  had  a  run  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  story  a  basis  for  some  romantic  episodes  in  his 
Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Eon,  an  historical  romance  professing  to  be  a  history. 
Eon  is  represented  as  abstracting  the  will  from  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  bringing 
it  to  France.  Berkholz  shows  from  Napoleon's  writings  that  the  will  contains 
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altogether  Napoleonic  ideas,  and  to  some  extent  word  for  word,  and  that  it  was 
very  probably  dictated  by  Napoleon  and  inserted  by  Lesur  without  his  venturing 
to  correct  negligences  of  style.  The  fable  once  put  on  the  scene,  it  made  its  way. 
The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  is  that  the  Russians,  who  rightly  deny  the 
authenticity  of  the  will,  have  acted  and  agitated  since  1812  as  though  it  were 
genuine,  and  as  though  their  government  adopted  the  ideas  expressed  in  it.  This 
shows  that  Napoleon,  when  he  concocted  the  will,  knew  his  men,  or,  at  any  rate, 
attributed  to  Peter's  successors  what  Napoleon,  as  a  Frenchman,  aimed  at  and 
considered  the  mission  of  France. 

Upon  reading  this  article,  and  looking  at  such  authorities  as  were 
then  within  my  reach,  I  felt  so  strongly  that  the  conclusions  at  which 
M.  Berkholz  had  arrived  were  far  from  justified  by  the  evidence 
which  he  had  produced,  that  I  could  not  resist  sending  to  the  Morning 
Post  a  letter  (which  appeared  on  the  13th  of  March),  setting  forth 
the  grounds  on  which  I  hesitated  to  believe  that  Napoleon  was  the 
author  of  the  so-called  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  for  believing  that 
the  Kiga  Librarian's  essay  still  left  the  origin  of  that  document  a 
grave  historical  doubt. 

The  interest  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  taken  by  many 
readers  in  that  letter ;  and  the  strong  objection  which  I  feel  to  leave 
unfinished  any  investigation  upon  which  I  have  once  entered, 
compelled  me  to  pursue  my  inquiries  into  a  matter  which  is  certainly 
not  without  considerable  historical  and  political  interest,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  feel  confident,  first,  that  Berkholz's  theory,  that 
Napoleon  the  First  was  the  author  of  the  will  of  Peter  the  Grreat, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  this  so- 
called  Will  be  not  genuine,  it  is  a  document  to  which  may  be  very 
fitly  applied  the  old  Italian  proverb,  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

The  rule  not  to  accept  secondary  evidence  where  primary  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained,  applies  as  strongly  to  historical  as  to  legal  investi- 
gations. Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  determined  to  suspend  a  fuller 
examination  of  this  question  until  I  had  procured  a  copy  _of  the 
Russische  Revue ;  and  I  was  the  more  anxious  for  this,  as  from  the 
many  journals  in  which  this  particular  number  of  a  German  review 
published  in  St.  Petersburg  had  been  noticed,  I  could  not  resist  the 
impression  that  for  some  special  reason,  great  pains  had  been  taken 
to  bring  this  matter  prominently  forward.  That  impression  has  not 
been  weakened  by  a  comparison  between  the  German  version  of 
Berkholz's  essay  in  that  Review  and  the  original  French  pamphlet,  of 
which  also  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy. 

There  is  one  important  point  which,  from  the  nature  of  our 
subject,  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  there  exist 
many  matters  of  state  policy  which  are  neither  proclaimed  upon  the 
house-tops,  nor  published  in  gazettes,  but  the  greater  their  importance 
the  greater  the  efforts  made  to  ensure  their  secrecy ;  and  when 
whisperings  and  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  such  secrets  have  led 
to  endeavours  to  penetrate  them,  and  those  endeavours  have  been  so 
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far  Muvrsst'lil  that  the  exact  truth  respecting  them  has  never  been 
ascertained,  it  is  far  from  a  proof  that  no  such  hidden  matters  of  State 
policy  ever  existed. 

For  instance,  if  we  turn  to  the  history  of  France,  we  shall  find  an 
analogous  State  secret  which  dates  nearly  two  centuries  back,  and 
which  has  from  time  to  time  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  acumen  of 
many  historical  critics.  But  because  the  various  theories  that  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Armenian  Patriarch  Avedick,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  or  Mathioli,  have  none  of  them  satisfied  the  public 
mind  —  that  fact  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  such  State  secret, 
but  only  shows  that  the  endeavours  made  to  preserve  it  as  a  mystery 
have  not  altogether  failed.  As  with  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask, 
though  his  identity  cannot  be  established,  that  does  not  disprove  his 
existence  ;  so  it  is  with  the  so-called  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  fact 
that  no  authentic  copy  of  it  has  ever  been  produced  does  not  disprove 
that  such  a  legacy  was  left  by  the  great  Czar  to  his  successors. 

This  alleged  will,  or,  to  use  Berkholz's  phrase,  '  la  fable  en 
question,'  is,  he  says,  not  very  ancient,  and  only  dates  from  1812, 
when  France,  being  at  war  with  Russia,  was  interested  in  showing 
that  the  object  of  that  country  was  to  establish  her  universal  supre- 
macy which  had  been  enjoined  by  tradition,  and  would  be  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose  a  man  of  letters  attached 
to  the  Foreign  Office  took  upon  himself  to  announce  for  the  first 
time  the  existence  of  this  document,  which  he  did  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  which,  while  professing  to  be  a  purely 
historical  work,  is  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  political 
pamphlet. 

The  book  is  entitled  Des  Progres  de  la  Puissance  russe  depuis 
son  origine  jusqu'au  commencement  du  XIXe  siecle,  Paris,  1812. 
The  writer  was  M.  Lesur,  as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  the  preface 
to  his  Histoire  des  Cosaques,  Paris,  1814,  and  in  which  preface 
Lesur  states  that  such  Histoire  des  Cosaques  was  4  demandee  '  by 
the  French  Government.  '  Ce  qui  autorise  a  supposer,'  says  Berk- 
holz,  <que  1'ouvrage  publie  en  1812  pourrait  bien,  lui  aussi,  avoir 
ete  commanded 

But  suppose  the  book  was  inspired  by  the  French  Government, 
and  suppose  further,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  the  edilio 
princeps  of  the  so-called  Will  first  appeared  in  that  book,  non 
constat  that  such  a  will  was  a  forgery.  If  the  publication  of  this 
book  did,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says,  '  put  the  comble  to  Napoleon's 
Russian  errors,'  how  much  greater  a  blunder  would  he  have  com- 
mitted by  publishing  as  genuine  a  document  which  he  knew  to  be  a 
fabrication,  and  which  the  Russian  Government  could  and  no  doubt 
would  instantly  have  denounced  as  such. 

Berkholz  then  refers  to  a  work.  of  similar  tendency  published  in 
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1 807  under  the  title  De  la  Politique  et  des  Progres  de  la  Puissance 
russe  attributed  to  Andre  d'Arbelle,  but  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Lesur.  In  this,  however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
will  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Berkholz  thereupon  jumps  to  the  extra- 
ordinary conclusion  which  he  prints  in  italics,  '  ce  qui  prouve  qvlil 
n'etait  pas  connu,  a  cette  epoqueS  This  is  about  as  logical  as  his 
inference  that  from  the  comparatively  unimportant  place  which  the 
will  occupies  in  his  book  and  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  in  the 
document  Lesur  himself  was  by  no  means  convinced  of  its  genuine- 
'ness. 

Berkholz  enters  at  some  length  upon  this  point.  He  says  these 
4  Memoires  secrets  de  Pierre  ler '  being  the  most  important  document 
in  Lesur's  volume  ought  to  have  occupied  the  chief  place  and  formed 
the  centre  around  which  the  author  should  have  arranged  his  argu- 
ments. But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  they  are  consigned  to 
•the  modest  place  of  a  marginal  annotation  and  introduced  with  this 
cautious  notice — the  italics  are  those  of  Berkholz  : 

On  assure  qu'il  existe  dans  les  archives  particulieres  des  empereurs  de  Russie 
des  rnemoires  secrets,  ecrits  de  la  main  de  Pierre  1",  ou  sont  exposes  sans  devours 
les  projets  que  ce  prince  avoit  concus,  qu'il  recommande  a  1'attention  de  ses  suc- 
cesseurs,  et  que  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  ont,  en  effet,  suivis  avec  une  persistance,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  religieuse.  Yoici  le  re"sum6  de  ce  plan,  etc. 

But  though  this  is  all  Berkholz  quotes,  it  is  not  quite  all  that 
Lesur  has  written  ;  and  it  would  have  said  more  for  the  fairness  of  his 
statement  if  he  had  added  that  such '  annotation  marginale  '  followed 
Lesur's  remark  *  that  the  premature  death  of  Peter  possibly  saved  the 
continent  from  some  great  catastrophe,  but  that  his  designs  were  not 
buried  with  him  ; '  and  that  Lesur  distinctly  says  that  Sir  William 
Eton,  who  had  been  consul  in  Kussia  and  Turkey,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  will — c  de  cette  piece ' — and  refers  to 
Eton's  book  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  tome  ii.  pp.  165,  166.  This  I 
presume  is  a  French  edition,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to ; 
but  the  following  passage  is,  I  presume,  the  one  to  which  Lesur  re- 
ferred, and  it  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  429-30  of  the  second  edition  of 
Eton's  book  ;  and  Eton,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  champion  of 
Kussia : — 

In  every  political  connection  she  (Catharine  II.)  formed  she  had  constantly  in 
view  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire.  As  long  as  the  power  she  had  allied  herself  -with  seemed  to  favour  these 
projects,  she  was  steady  in  her  attachment  to  it ;  the  instant  it  discovered  jealousy 
of,  or  opposition  to  them,  she  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  and  became  its 
secret  enemy.  Nor  has  the  present  Empress  alone  had  in  view  the  accomplishing 
of  this  vast  design  ;  Peter  the  Great  first  conceived  the  idea  of  its  being  some  day 
practicable,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has  never  lost  sight  of  it,  during 
the  succeeding  reigns,  to  this  day.1 

1  Pp.  420-30. 
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Eton  had  previously  said,  p.  396,  that  Russia  had  'risen  to  its 
present  importance  more  by  the  policy  of  its  monarchs  than  the 
greatness  of  its  territory  or  population,'  and  afterwards,  speaking  of 
her  superiority  over  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  adds :  '  She 
is  now  possessed  of  all  the  means  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  pur- 
sued from  the  time  Peter  the  Great  took  Asoph,  of  annihilating  the 
monstrous  and  unwieldy  despotism  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre  in 
Europe.' 

Berkholz  next  proceeds  to  analyse  and  denounce  the  story  of  the 
will  as  given  in  the  life  of  D'Eon,  published  in  1836,  in  which  M. 
Gaillardet,  with  a  reprehensible  want  of  propriety  which  nothing  can 
justify,  acting  on  the  impression  that  the  documents  he  had  under- 
taken to  publish  were  not  sufficiently  interesting,  introduced  a  number 
of  imaginary  intrigues  and  other  romantic  details.  M.  Berkholz, 
therefore,  writing  in  1863,  was  perfectly  justified  in  treating  this 
life  of  D'Eon  by  Gaillardet  as  no  authority. 

But  in  1866  Gaillardet  published  a  life  of  D'Eon  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  in  his  '  Preface  contenant  un  acte  de  con- 
trition et  un  acte  d 'accusation ,'  and  in  an  epilogue  Gaillardet  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  literary  history  that  was 
ever  read,  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  book,  'ramenes  a  la  stricte  verite 
et  expurges  de  leur  partie  romanesque.' 

This  was  in  1866,  and  the  reader  will  share  my  surprise  when  he 
learns  that  the  German  version  of  Berkholz's  pamphlet  in  the 
Russieche  Revue,  which  bears  upon  it  the  face  of  having  been,  what 
I  suspect  the  essay  itself  was,  '  demande '  (I  use  Berkholz's  euphe- 
mism), contains  not  the  slightest  notice  of  this  amended  and  expur- 
gated edition  of  D'Eon's  life,  which  had  then  been  published  upwards 
of  ten  years.  Nor  is  this  the  only  ground  for  supposing  the  German 
version  to  have  been  inspired.  The  original  pamphlet  opens  with  a 
chapter  denouncing  in  the  strongest  language  the  manner  in  which 
the  press  had  been  employed  to  influence  public  opinion  by  Napoleon 
the  First,  *  le  veritable  inventeur  de  ce  systeme,'  and  the  conduct  of 
*  le  nouveau  Cesar '  in  reviving  that  system  and  practising  it  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  that  of  its  founder,  and  characterising  the  will  of 
Peter  as  an  *  imposture  colossale  due  a  1'epoque  de  Napoleon  ler,  ou 
plutot  a  ce  grand  homme  lui-meme.'  This  was  written  in  1863,  when 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  France  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  a  very  friendly  character ;  but  at  the  close  of  1876  it  was  certainly 
not  the  interest  of  Russia  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
French. 

But  the  omission  of  this  chapter  is  not  the  only  noteworthy  point 
in  which  Berkholz's  essay,  as  given  in  the  Russwche  Revue,  differs 
from  the  original.  The  following  note  explaining  the  reason  for  its 
reproduction  is  worthy  attention  : — 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  after  the  various  refutations  which  that  absurd 
fable  (the  will  of  Peter  the  Great)  has  received,  it  would  have  been  finally  set  at 
rest.  But  in  spite  of  these,  like  the  famous  sea-serpent,  it  reappears  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  so  doing  tempts  politicians,  more  or  less  able,  to  indulge  in  the  boldest 
and  most  daring,  but,  unfortunately,  unfounded  inferences.  Though,  after  the  con- 
tradiction recently  given  to  this  story  on  the  highest  authority  (we  refer  to  the 
Despatch  of  Lord  Loftus  of  the  2nd  of  November),  it  may  appear  more  than 
superfluous  to  bring  forward  once  more  the  evidence  that  this  Will  never  had  any 
real  existence,  it  may  at  this  moment  be  not  altogether  without  advantage  to 
reproduce  the  proof  how  this  so-called  will  originated.  We  say  reproduce,  be- 
cause this  evidence  was  brought  forward  thirteen  years  ago.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  brochure  published  in  1863  by  Dr.  Berkholz  (Stadtbibliothekar  in  Riga), 
Napoleon  Ier  auteur  du  Testament  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  had  not  obtained  the  circu- 
lation which  might  have  been  expected,  so  we  have  requested  the  author's  permission 
to  place  a  German  translation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

The  editor  of  the  Russische  Revue  is  obviously  as  energetic  as 
he  is  intelligent.  Lord  Loftus's  Despatch  of  the  2nd  of  November, 
which  contains  the  Emperor's  important  statement  that  '  all  that  had 
been  said  or  written  about  a  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  aims 
of  Catharine  were  illusions  and  phantoms  ;  they  never  existed  in 
reality,  and  he  considered  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople  would  be 
a  misfortune  for  Russia,'  was,  I  believe,  not  known  in  London  until 
published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  21st  of  November,  and  as  the  German 
version  of  Berkholz  was  made,  printed,  and  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  1st  of  January  following,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  such  publication  was  made  with  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities.  That,  in  stating  that  all  that  had  been  said  and  written 
upon  this  subject  were  'illusions  and  phantoms,'  his  Majesty  only 
said  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  truth,  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt.  But  as  certainly  ever  since  1812,  and, 
as  I  believe,  long  before,  the  existence  of  this  renowned  "Will  has 
been  believed  in  by  many  writers,  and  by  many  of  them  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  statesmen  of  Kussia,  aware  that  the  jealousy  of  Europe  had  been 
excited  by  the  reported  existence  of  this  Testament  or  Plan  de  Do- 
mination, may  have  considered  it  expedient  not  only  to  conceal  its 
existence,  but  to  do  this  co  effectually  even  from  the  successive  heirs  to 
the  throne,  as  to  convince  them  that  all  the  statements  that  the  great 
Czar  had  ever  been  a  party  to  such  a  document  were  '  illusions  and 
phantoms,'  and  so  enable  them  in  perfect  good  faith  and  honesty 
to  pledge  their  words  to  that  effect. 

It  has  been  asserted,  though  there  is  probably  no  foundation  for 
such  statement,  that  who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius  became  known 
to  Greorge  the  Third.  Assuming  such  to  have  been  the  case,  if  any 
descendant  of  that  monarch,  however  exalted,  were  to  assert  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  the  writer — an  assertion  which  would  be  made 
unquestionably  with  perfect  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
of  its  truth — I  should  with  all  respect  point  out  that  that  illustrious 
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person  was  under  a  wrong  impression,  that  it  was  impossible  Lord 
•elton  could   lia\<-  been  the  author,  as  Mr.  Twisleton's  work  on 
.limius  ].r..v.«1.  t>oyond  doubt,  that  Lyttelton  was  not  in   England 
when  some  of  these  letters  were  written. 

In  like  manner  I  feel  convinced  that  there  exists  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  so-c.-ilh-d  Will  is  not  altogether  an  'illusion  or 
phantom,'  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  mention  some  of  these ;  and 
first,  as  neither  Dr.  Berkholz  nor  the  editor  of  the  Rusaische 
Revue  takes  notice  of  or  attempts  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
amended  Life  of  WEon,  published  in  1866,  I  venture  to  print  from 
that  work  what  Gaillardet  tells  us  on  the  subject.  At  page  47  lie 
says : — *  En  mSme  temps  que  1'acte'de  reunion  d'Elizabeth  au  traite  de 
Versailles,  le  Chevalier  d'Eon  avait  apporte  avec  lui  un  document  pre- 
ck'ux,  dont  il  dut  la  decouverte  a  ses  investigations  dans  les  archives 
les  plus  secretes  du  palais  des  Czars.'  He  adds  in  the  following  page 
that  the  document  was  in  1757  transmitted  confidentially,  and 
with  a  special  work  on  Eussia,  both  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  the 
Abbe  Bernis,  and,  professing  to  quote  D'Eon's  words,  says  : — '  C'est 
une  copie  litterale  du  testament  laisse  par  Pierre  le  Grand  a  ses  des- 
cendants et  successeurs  au  trone  Moscovite.'  After  some  observa- 
tions on  the  extreme  curiosity  of  the  document  and  its  grave  historical 
and  political  importance,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  D'Eon  had 
abridged  '  les  considerations  preliminaires,'  he  prints  at  full  length 
the  *  Copie  du  plan  de  domination  europeenne  laisse  par  Pierre  le 
Grand  a  ses  successeurs  au  trone  de  la  Russie,  et  depose  dans  les 
archives  du  Palais  de  Peterhoff  pres  Saint-Petersbourg.'  This .  plan 
occupies  about  three  pages,  and  concludes : — '  Ainsi  peut  et  doit 
6tre  subjuguee  1'Europe.' — Gaillardet  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  how 
D'Eon,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed  by  his  fractured  limb,  urged 
upon  the  Government,  but  urged  in  vain,  the  importance  of  what  he 
had  thus  communicated  : — 

Cette  communication,  dit  le  Chevalier  d'Eon,  fut  traitee  sans  importance  par  les 
ministres  de  Versailles ;  on  en  jugea  les  plans  impossibles  et  les  vues  chiine"riques. 
En  vain  de  mon  lit  de  douleur  je  re"digeai  et  j'envoyai  des  me"inoires  'particuliers 
au  Roi,  &  M.  le  Marshal  de  Belle-isle,  a  M.  1'Abbe"  de  Bernis,  a  M.  le  Marquis  de 
I'Hdpitol,  qui  veuait  d'etre  nomine"  ambassadeur  a  Saint-Pe"tersbourg  en  remplace- 
ment  du  Chevalier  Douglass,  et  enfin  a  M.  le  Oomte  de  Broglie,  Ambassadeur  en 
Pologne,  pour  leur  declarer  que  1'intention  de  la  Cour  de  Hussie  e"tait,  a  la  mort 
imminente  d'Auguste  III.,  de  garnir  la  Pologne  de  ses  troupes"  pour  s'y  rendre 
maitresse  absolue  de  rejection  du  roi  futur,  et  de  s'emparer  d'une  fpartie  de  son 
t  -rritoire,  confonne'ment  au  plan  de  Pierre  le  Grand ;  toutes  mes  ouvertures  furent 
sans  attention  s^rieuse,  parce  que  sans  doute  elles  venaient  d'un  jeune  homme ; 
maia  on  e"prouve  en  ce  jour  (1778)  les  funestes  effete  de  la  prtSvention'que  Ton  cut 
alore  contre  mon  age. 

These,  .it  will  be  seen,  profess  to  be  the  words  of  D'Eon  himself, 
and  a  foot-note  informs  us  that  they  are  '  presque  textuellement  re- 
produites'  in  La,  Viz  Politique  du  Chevalier  d'Eon  published  in 
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1779  by  La  Fortelle.  I  have  therefore  referred  to  La  Fortelle's 
book,  who,  after  stating  that  Marshal  Belle-isle,  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  the  Abbe  Bernis,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  called 
upon  D'Eon  to  furnish  them  with '  Memoires  instructifs  sur  la  Russie,' 
proceeds : — 

Ces  Memoires,  que  le  chevalier  voulut  rediger,  malgre"  des  douleurs  que  lui 
causoient  encore  les  suites  de  sa  chute,  presentoient  un  tableau  frappant  de  l'e"tat 
actuel  de  la  Russie  et  en  laissoient  apercevoir  F^tat  futur  comme  dans  le  lointaiu. 
Cette  e"tendue  de  connoissance  dans  une  si  jeune  personne  etonna  les  Ministres,  et 
e"claira  le  Bureau  sur  divers  objets  qu'il  leur  importoit  de  connoitre.  Ce  fut  dans 
ses  Memoires  redige"s  en  1757,  que,  longtemps  avant  1'e"  vehement,  il  predit  que 
1'intention  secrete  de  la  Cour  de  Russie  e"toit  a  la  mort  du  roi  Auguste  III.  de 
garnir  la  Pologne  de  ses  troupes  afin  d'en  mettre  la  couronne  sur  la  tete  d'une  de 
ses  creatures  et  de  se  menager  par-la  les  moyens  de  s'emparer  d'une  partie  des 
Palatinats.  II  observoit  que  cette  intention  de  la  Cour  de  Russie  n'e"toit  pas 
re"cente,  que  1'invasion  d'une  partie  de  la  Pologne  e"toit  le  projet  favori  de  Pierre  le 
Grand,  qui  souhaitoit  ardemment  de  rapprocher  ses  frontieres  de  1'Allemagne, 
pour  etre  a  portee  d'y  jouer  un  role.  Ces  vues  d'un  jeune  homme  ne  firent  pas 
alors  un  grand  effet.  Le  Marquis  de  1'Hopital  et  le  Comte  de  Broglie,  auxquels  il 
en  avoit  fait  part  quelque  temps  auparavant,  parurent  y  faire  plus  d'attention ; 
1'e've'nement  a  justifiee  les  hardies  et  saines  conjectures.1 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  Gaillardet  is  borne  out  in  identi- 
fying L'Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  which  D'Eon  -forwarded  to  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul  at  Vienna  in  October,  1760,  and  for  which 
Choiseul  thanks  him  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  November,  printed 
in  his  Lettres  et  Memoires,  with  his  Plan  de  Domination  europe- 
enne.  But  certainly  Berkholz  is  not  justified  in  treating  Graillardet's 
version  as  '  le  pretendu  document  de  Lesur.'  The  two  versions  differ 
essentially.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Graillardet  knew  of  the 
existence  of  that  published  by  Lesur ;  while  on  the  contrary  in  the 
preface  to  his  amended  edition  he  expressly  claims  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  publish  it : — '  La  copie  du'fameux  testament 
de  Pierre  le  Grand  transmis  aux  ministres  de  Louis  XV.  par  le 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  et  que  j'ai  ete  la  premier  a  mettre  au  jour.' 

When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  I  turned  to 
some  French  books  of  reference  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  pos- 
sible how  far  the  Will  was  now  regarded  in  France  as  a  myth  or  a 
fact.  In  Vapereau's  useful  and  comparatively  recently  published 
Dictionnaire  des  Litterateurs  it  is  stated  : 

L'organisateur  de  1'Empire  russe,  qui  apprit  tant  de  choses  pour  les  enseigner 
a  ses  sujets,  a  laisse"  plusieurs  ecrits  qui  out  un  interet  historique.  Outre  sou 
Testament  Politique,  qui,  sans  etre  re"dige  de  sa  main,  a  e"tt§  compose  avec  des  docu- 
ments emanant  de  lui,  on  cite  un  Journal  de  ses  campagnes  centre  la  Suede  (1608- 
1714),  qui  fut  imprint  par  ordre  de  Catherine  II.  (1773,  2  vol.  in  4),  au  meme 
temps  traduit  en  francais  (Londres,  2  vol.  in  8),  un  resueil  de  Lettres  au  Comte  de 
Scheremetof  (1774),  puis  des  traductions  de  divers  ouvrages  francais  sur  les  arts 
industriels  conserves  en  manuscrit  a  Saint-Petersbourg. 

1  La  Fortelle,  Nouvelle  Edition,  1799,  pp.  29-31.      ; 
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in  La  Rousse's  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  au  XIXe  Slecle 
(the  volume  is  dated  in  1874)  the  great  emperor  is  spoken  of,  «  Ce 
puissant  ge*nie  qui  a  fonde  la  grandeur  de  la  Russie,  aux  destinees  du- 
quel  son  esprit  preside  encore  par  un  testament  politique,  qui  est 
devenu  le  regie  de  conduite  de  ses  descendants.' 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  obtained  copies  of  two 
books  upon  the  subject  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Academy  of  the 
1st  of  June.  I  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  see  one  of  them,  '  a 
recent  French  pamphlet,  Lea  Auteurs  du  Testament  de  Pierre  le 
Grand,  attributed  to  M.  Thiers,'  and  proportionately  disappointed  at 
finding  it  a  mere  rechauffe  of  Dr.  Berkholz's  pamphlet,  even  to  the 
quotation  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
taking  no  notice  of  the  1866  edition  of  Gaillardet's  Memoires  du 
Chevalier  d'Eon.  How  any  one  who  had  read  it  could  attribute 
its  authorship  to  M.  Thiers,  I  cannot  imagine. 

But  the  second  book,  the  Deutsche  Revue,  really  contains  new 
and  important  information  upon  the  subject  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Harry  Breslau,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  publication  of  the 
German  version  of  Dr.  Berkholz's  essay  had  led  Dr.  Koser  to  examine 
the  archives  at  Berlin  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  light  they 
would  throw  upon  the  Will  of  the  great  Czar. 

The  result  seems  to  have  satisfied  Dr.  Koser  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Berkholz  that  Napoleon  was  the  author  of  such  Will  is  without 
foundation  ;  that  some  such  Will,  with  directions  as  to  the  future 
government  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  existence,  and  the  text  accessible 
to  Russian  statesmen,  about  1750,  and  its  existence  known  out  of 
Russia.  Dr.  Koser  found  a  report  from  the  Prussian  Minister  v. 
Podewils  to  Frederick  the  Great  (about  1749)  of  a  conversation 
which  he  had  had  with  the  Russian  ambassador,  Kaiserlink.  Podewils 
writes  :  *  Kaiserlink  told  me  he  recollected  having  seen  a  manuscript 
in  the  deceased  Emperor  Peter's  own  handwriting,  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  House,  in  which  he  recommended  to  his  successors 
friendship  with  Prussia.'  The  Berlin  archives  contain  also  a  notice 
by  a  certain  Baron  Lettrum  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  the  king  referred  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor  Peter  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  '  glorreichen  Andenkens.' 
Finally,  it  appears  that  in  1798  Frederick  William  the  Third  handed 
over  to  his  Minister  a  memoir  which  had  the  year  before  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  Government  by  a  certain  Sokolnicky,  a  pretended 
deputy  from  Poland.  As  a  supplement  to  it  there  is  the  will  of  Peter 
the  Great  :  'This  plan,'  said  Sokolnicky,  '  is  preserved  in  the  secret 
archives  of  the  ruler  ;  I  have  only  been  able  to  commit  to  memory 
the  more  important  articles.'  Then  follows  a  resume  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  version  given  by  Lesur,  with  the  exception  of 
Art.  8  and  the  last  clause  of  Art.  14,  which  are  wanting  in  Sokol- 
nicky's  copy. 
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Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader,  with  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
do  so  impartially,  such  evidence  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I 
leave  the  verdict  in  his  hands.  For  my  own  part  I  feel  confident 
that  though  the  publication  of  the  Will  by  Lesur  may  have  been 
demande  by  Napoleon,  that  version  was  not  written  by  him ;  and 
that  the  statement  that  the  existence  of  such  a  will  is  '  an  illusion 
and  a  phantom  '  is  at  present  far  from  being  clearly  established. 

These  notes  have  grown  much  more  extensive  than  I  originally 
contemplated,  but  so  far  from  having  exhausted  all  my  materials,  I  can 
assure  the  reader  I  have  not  done  so  by  any  means,  neither  have  I 
'  bestowed  all  my  tediousness  upon  him,'  whatever  he  may  think. 

WILLIAM  J.  THOMS. 


VOL.  IV.— No.  17.  H 
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OF  AMERICA. 


IV.  —  POPULAR  EDUCATION  (CONCLUDED). 

THE  latest  returns  showing  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the 
several  States  and  territories  for  educational  purposes  are  for  1875. 
These  show  a  total  revenue  of  88,648,950  dollars,  or  17,729,790^.  ; 
and  a  total  expenditure  of  81,932,954  dollars,  or  16,386,590^  The 
State  taxes  yield  15,194,525  dollars,  or  3,038,905^.;  the  local  taxes, 
59,050,191  dollars,  or  11,810,038^.;  the  total  from  taxation,  inclu- 
ding 2,246,261  dollars,  not  assigned  in  the  returns  to  either  source, 
was  76,490,977  dollars,  or  1  5,298,1  951. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  enormous  revenue  is  derived  from 
taxation,  and  the  amount  received  from  taxes  levied  and  administered 
by  the  local  authorities  exceeds  by  43,855,666  dollars,  or  8,771,133Z., 
the  amount  received  from  taxes  levied  by  the  State  Legislatures. 
Some  of  the  forms  in  which  money  is  raised  for  school  purposes  are 
curious.  In  New  Hampshire  a  railroad  tax  for  schools  yields  6,401 
dollars,  and  a  «  dog  tax  and  contributions  '  are  credited  for  24,883 
dollars  ;  why  the  dog  tax  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  zealous 
educationists  should  be  classed  together  is  not  very  intelligible.  In 
Delaware  there  is  an  educational  revenue  derived  from  marriage 
and  tavern  licenses.  North  Carolina  appropriates  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  the  taxes  levied  on  auctioneers'  licenses.  In  some  of  the 
States  the  ordinary  tax  on  property  is  supplemented  by  a  poll-tax. 

Part  of  the  educational  revenue  consists  of  the  annual  income 
derived  from  '  permanent  funds.'  These  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character.  Some  of  them  are  '  local,'  consisting  of  property  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes  by  cities  and  townships,  or  of  money 
contributed  by  private  donors.  Others  are  State  funds.  In  Iowa  the 
permanent  school  fund  receives  5  per  cent,  on  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  all  public  lands  ;  in  Florida  it  receives  25  per  cent.  ; 
other  States  levy  a  varying  percentage.  Escheated  estates,  fines 
which  have  been  paid  for  exemption  from  military  service,  fines  levied 
in  courts  of  justice  are  in  many  States  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose.  The  permanent  fund  is  also  largely  increased  by  private 

1  Eaton's  Report,  p.  xzxiii. 
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donations.     Mr.  Peabody  devoted  a  considerable  proportion  of  bis  vast 
wealth  to  tbe  encouragement  of  education  in  tbe  South. 

Congress  has  no  power  to  levy  any  tax  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  has  appropriated  an  enormous  amount  of  public  property 
to  the  creation  and  augmentation  of  the  permanent  school  funds  in 
the  several  States. 

As  long  ago  as  1785  the  Federal  Government  provided  for  regular 
surveys  of  the  whole  of  the  national  territory  at  the  public  expense. 
t  By  a  series  of  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  one  set  running 
north  and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  the  Federal  lands  were  to  be 
lotted  out  into  townships  of  six  miles  square  ;  these  townships  to  be 
subdivided  by  similar  lines  into  thirty-six  sections,  each  containing  a 
square  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  .  .  .  One  section  in  each 
toivnship  was  to  be  reserved  as  the  basis  of  a  school-fund — a  bene- 
ficent provision,  which,  in  too  many  States,  negligence  and  misappro- 
priation have  almost  defeated.'2  The  section  reserved  for  school 
purposes  was  in  every  case  to  be  the  sixteenth  section,  and  the  school 
lands  are  therefore  commonly  described  as  '  the  sixteenth  section 
lands.'  These  lands  have  been  either  sold  or  let,  and  the  proceeds  are 
vested  in  each  State  for  educational  purposes.  The  distribution  of 
the  income  is  not  made  according  to  any  uniform  rule.  In  some 
cases  the  township  receives  the  annual  revenue  arising  from  the  sale 
of  its  own  section ;  but  I  believe  that  the  general  custom  is  to  throw 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  into  a  common  fund  and  to  distribute  them 
by  the  same  rule  that  governs  the  appropriation  of  the  State  school 
tax.  Congress  has  also  made  special  grants  of  public  lands  for 
agricultural  colleges.  Mr.  Adams  states  that  in  1870  there  had  been 
set  apart  by  Congress  for  common  schools,  universities,  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  79,566,794  acres,  or  124,322  square  miles — 
a  larger  surface  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.3  But  for  the 
'  negligence  and  misappropriation '  of  which  Mr.  Hildreth  speaks,  the 
funds  derived  from  these  land  appropriations  might  probably  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  making  taxation  for  educational  purposes 
unnecessary. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  c  permanent  school  fund '  in  the  several 
States  obtained  another  large  augmentation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  Andrew  Jackson's  presidency  there  was  a  passion  for 
speculation  in  public  lands.  In  one  year  the  amount  received  by 
the  national  treasury  from  this  source  was  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Federal  debt  had  been  paid,  and  year  after  year  the  land  sales 
continued  to  yield  so  large  a  revenue  that  Congress  had  to  confront  a 
difficulty  which  I  suppose  never  occasioned  serious  trouble  to  any 
other  government  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New.  The  revenue 

2  Hildreth 's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. ",:.'. 

3  Free  Sckools,*p.  ')'.).     Mr.  Adams'a  work  is  well  known  to  educational  experts 
in' America,  and  they  speak  highly  of  its  accuracy. 

•  H  2 
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was  enormou>lv  in  excess  of  the  expenditure.  Politicians  declared 
that  the  surplus  in  th.-  national  tn-asury  'had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  The  President  wished  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  stopping  the  speculations  in  land ;  he  proposed  to 
iv fuse  to  sell  except  to  actual  settlers,  to  refuse  to  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  to  sell  at  the  bare  cost  of  survey  and  conveyance.  Mr. 
Calhoun  suggested  that  the  golden  tide  should  be  permitted  to  flow 
into  the  national  treasury  unchecked,  and  that  the  annual  surplus 
should  be  placed  on  permanent  deposit  with  the  several  States.  His 
Hii^.-r-tion  was  approval  }>y  ( 'mi^ivss.  An  act  \vas  passed  in  1S3G 
which  provided  that  whatever  annual  surplus  over  five  millions  ac- 
crued to  the  treasury  should  be  divided  among  the  States ;  '  that 
the  States  were  to  give  the  Federal  Government  certificates  of  deposit ; 
.  .  .  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  sell  or  assign  these 
certificates  whenever  he  needed  the  money ;  .  .  .  that  the  certificates, 
when  sold  or  assigned,  should  bear  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  ;  that 
the  deposits  not  sold  or  assigned  should  bear  no  interest.'4  The 
measure  was  epigrammatically  described  by  one  of  its  opponents  as 
being  *  in  name,  a  deposit ;  in  form,  a  loan  ;  in  essence  and  design,  a 
distribution.'  The  '  deposit '  has  never  been  recalled  ;  and  in  many 
of  the  States  it  forms  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund.5 

The  principle  on  which  the  revenue  derived  from  the  State  tax 
and  from  the  permanent  school  funds  of  the  several  States  is  distri- 
buted varies.  In  no  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
is  there  any  recognition  of  our  English  principle  of  '  payment  by 
results.'  It  is  assumed  that  the  local  authorities  will  make  their 
schools  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  the  costly  machinery  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  financial  relations  between  our  own  public 
elementary  schools  and  the  Education  Department  is,  therefore,  dis- 
pensed with.  The  '  superintendents '  and  '  assistant-superintendents  ' 
are  released  from  a  great  part  of  the  purely  mechanical  work  imposed 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  are  free  to  give  a  larger  amount 
of  their  time  and  strength  to  direct  efforts  for  improving  the  organi- 
sation and  instruction  of  the  schools.  In  some  cases  the  State  Fund 
is  divided  among  the  local  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  liv  ng  in  the  district ;  in  others 
the  limits  of  age  are  four  and  sixteen  ;  in  others  five  and  twenty-one. 
In  some  cases  the  distribution  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  In  one  instance 
at  least,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  grant  is  divided  among  the 
school  districts  *  at  the  rate  of  one  quota  for  each  qualified  teacher  ' 
who  has  taught  in  the  district  schools.6 

4  Parton'g  Life  of  Andrew  Jachon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  590-91. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  '  Agricultural 
College  Act'  of  1862,  as  that  act  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  public  lands  to 
the  support  of  technical  colleges,  not  of  ordinary  schools. 

•  Dr.  Fraser's  Report,  p.  48.     Mr.  Eaton's  account  of  the  New  York  State  law 
(Report,  pp.  289-91)  is  too  brief  to  include  all  details ;  but  one  of  the  paragraphs 
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The  '  taxing '  powers  of  the  local  educational  authorities  are  not 
so  great  as  the  '  rating '  powers  of  our  own  Boards  of  Education  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  Where  the  original  'township'  organisation  is 
preserved,  the  tax  is  fixed,  I  believe,  by  the  meeting  of  legal  voters. 
In  the  cities  the  'appropriation'  is  made  by  the  city  council,  and 
the  council  has  power  to  revise  the  estimates  of  the  Education 
Board.  When  in  New  York  I  heard  that  the  Board  could  not  in- 
duce the  council  to  make  as  large  an  appropriation  as  they  wanted, 
although  I  am  bound  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  1875  the  Education 
Board  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  more  than  56,OOOL  In  Chicago, 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  report  in 
1876  that  '  on  account  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  city  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the  past  three  years, 
your  committee  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  contract  for  any  new 
buildings  during  the  year,  but  as  far  as  possible  have  met  the 
wants  for  increased  school  accommodation  by  renting  buildings.  .  .  . 
We  would  urge  that  the  city  council  grant  the  Board,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  that  they  have  asked  for,  as  in  every  instance  the  demand 
is  great,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
as  several  of  the  lots  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  it  is  a  loss 
not  to  erect  the  buildings.' 7  ; 

But,  generally,  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  schools  is  so 
strong  that  the  Boards  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary 
funds.  In  the  elections  which  were  being  held  in  New  York  on  the 
day  that  I  sailed  for  England  I  noticed  an  amusing  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  popular  zeal  for  education  is  appealed  to  in 
municipal  and  political  contests.  On  the  upper  half  of  a  large  pla- 
card some  of  the  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  city  were  represented  as  indulging  in  most  luxurious 
splendour,  and  on  the  lower  half  they  were  handing  a  miserable 
pittance  to  a  half-starved  '  schoolmarm.' 

The  pressure  of  the  school  tax  varies  very  greatly  in  different  cities 
and  different  States.  In  the  city  and  county  of 'New  York  the  total 
sum  apportioned  to  educational  purposes  in  1875  was  3,653,000 
dollars  ;  3,068,345  dollars  came  from  the  local  tax ;  this  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  10s.  2d.  per  head  for  the  whole  population.  This  does 
not  represent,  however,  the  whole  amount  raised  by  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  for  educational  purposes.  In  the  same  year  they 
paid  for  State  school  tax  1,503,983  dollars  ;  the  amount  apportioned 
to  them  from  the  State  tax  was  530,350  dollars,  and  from  the  State 
school  fund  54,303  dollars.  The  total  received  from  the  State  was 
584,654  dollars,  as  against  1,506,914  paid.  Including  the  State 

seems  to  imply  that  the   principle  of   distribution  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Eraser's  visit  is  still  maintained. 

7  Report  of  the  Cldcayo  Board  of  Education,  1876,  p.  70.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  Chicago  was  suffering  from  the  fire. 
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school  tax  and  the  city  school  tax,  the  population  of  New  York 
{.aid  in  I  B7S  V:  out  1  .%•.  IW.  p.-r  liead  for  educational  purposes. 

In  tli-  c-ity..f  Philadelphia  1,646,929  dollars  was  raised  by  the 
local  tax ;  nothing  was  received  by  the  Education  Board  either  from 
local  funds  or  from  the  State.  The  tax  for  the  city  schools  was 
rather  more  than  8s.  $d.  per  head  for  the  whole  population.8 

In  the  same  year  (1875)  the  total  educational  expenditure  of  the 
city  of  Boston  was  2,081,043  dollars.  The  returns  are  defective, 
but  they  appear  to  show  that  the  whole  amount  was  derived  from  the 
local  tax.  If  this  impression  is  correct,  the  people  of  Boston  paid, 
per  head,  24*.  4d.  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools. 

The  cost  per  head  of  the  education  of  the  scholars  in  these  three 
cities  also  varies  very  much.  In  New  York  it  amounts  to  114s.  8d. 
on  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  ;  in  Philadelphia  tb 
a  fraction  over  78s.  Qd. ;  in  Boston  to  147s.  6d.  Deducting  '  inci- 
dental expenses,'  the  cost  per  head  on  average  attendance  of  '  in- 
struction and  supervision '  is  89s.  8d.  in  New  York,  and  1 05s.  3d.  in 
Boston.  The  analysis  of  cost  is  not  given  for  Philadelphia.9 

From  a  table  in  Mr.  Eaton's  Report  it  appears  that  there  are 
still  more  remarkable  differences  in  the  cost  of  education  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  territory  of  Arizona,  with  eleven  schools  and  560 
pupils  enrolled,10  spends  169s.  8d.  on  each  of  them,  while  Georgia 
spends  only  11s.  3<£.;  Massachusetts  spends  80s.;  Connecticut, 
51s.  8d.;  California,  68s.  4ci. ;  Ohio,  42s.  3d. ;  Louisiana,  37s.  8d.  ; 
Florida,  23s.  5d. 

Mr.  Adams  (Free  Schools,  p.  71)  has  worked  out  the  amount  of 
taxation  paid  per  head  in  several  States  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
I  give  a  few  of  the  results  which  he  has  arrived  at.  The  figures  are  for 
the  year  1873.  In  Massachusetts  the  population  contributed  9s.  ll^d. 
per  head ;  in  New  York,  8s.  9f  d. ;  in  Pennsylvania,  8s.  0%d. ;  in 

•  In  1876  the  tax  was  a  little  over  9*.  per  head. 

•  The    results  in   the  above  paragraphs  are  worked  out  from    Table   n.   of 
Mr.   Eaton's  Report,  pp.  556-585,  which  gives  some  particulars   concerning  the 
revenue  of  the  School  Boards  not  contained  in  the   annual  reports  which   were 
courteously  furnished  me  by  the  clerks  of  the  Boards.     The  summary  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
tables  on  pp.  xlvi  teq.  of  his  Report  is  misleading.     The  figures  given  in  columns  19 
and  20  as  showing  the  average  expenditure  per  capita  of  enrolment  in  public  schools 
are  the  same  as  those  given  in  columns  120  and  121  of  the  complete  tables  as  show- 
ing expenses  per  capita  of  average  attendance.    I  have  treated  the  figures  as  repre- 
senting the  cost  per  head  on  average  attendance,  believing  that  the  summary  tables 
are  wrong  and  the  complete  tables  right.    It  must,  however,  be  always  remembered 
in  dealing  with  American  educational  statistics  that  the  Central  Government  has  no 
power  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  uniform  registers,  and  that  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining how  many  scholars  may  be  returned  as  '  enrolled,'  or  as  'belonging,'  or  as 
1  in  average  attendance,'  vary  in  different  school  districts.    I  observe  that  in  Mr. 

:fs  table  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  is  represented  as  receiving  584,655 
dollars  from  the  State  tax.  In  a  schedule  contained  in  the  New  York  report,  54,303 
dollars  of  this  amount  are  shown  to  come  not  from  the  State  tax,  but  from  the  State 
fund. 

'•  One  county  sends  no  returns. 
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Kentucky,  2s.  4^<i.  ;  in  Louisiana,  2s.  6d.  ;  in  Michigan,   8s.   Id.  ; 
in  Illinois,  9s.  3|^.  ;  in  New  Jersey,  10s.  ;  in  Iowa,  12s.  2^d. 

These  figures  afford,  of  course,  no  materials  for  comparison  with 
our  expenditure  on  public  elementary  schools  in  England,  since  the 
American  expenditure  covers  the  cost  of  high  schools  and  normal 
schools,  as  well  as  primary  and  grammar  schools.  But  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  bear  taxation  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  social  position  of  American  teachers  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  "the  teachers  in  our  own  public  elementary  schools  ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  America  teachers'  salaries  are  not  larger  than  in  England. 
The  scale  of  salaries  varies  greatly,  however,  in  different  States  and 
different  cities.  In  Philadelphia,  the  principals  of  boys'  grammar 
schools  receive  363?.  per  annum  ;  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  are 
graded,  according  to  rank,  from  123?.  to  96?.  In  girls'  grammar 
schools  the  principals  receive  186?.;  the  assistants  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  in  the  boys'  grammar  schools.  In  the  secondary  schools 
—  a  grade  between  the  '  primary  '  and  the  grammar  —  the  principals 
receive  123?.;  the  assistants  from  101?.  to  91?.  In  the  primary 
schools,  principals  111?.;  assistants  from  96?.  to  87?.  In  Chicago,, 
the  schedule  does  not  distinguish  between  the  principals  of  grammar 
schools  and  the  principals  of  primary  schools  ;  eighteen  principals 
receive  each  310?.  One  receives  270?.  ;  one  240?.  ;  one  210?.  ;  four- 
teen 180?.  ;  four  163?.  ;  eight  principals  or  '  teachers  in  charge  '  137?.  ^ 
five  principals  or  'teachers  in  charge'  143?.  Head  assistants  receive 
160?.  or  150?.  Two  hundred  ordinary  assistants  receive  130?.  each; 
one  hundred  115?.  ;  one  hundred  105?.  ;  one  hundred  95?.  ;  sixty  85?.  ; 
sixty  75?. 

In  New  York  the  salaries  are  much  higher.  Principals  in  boys' 
grammar  schools  receive  450?.,  500?.,  550?.,  and  600?.  per  annum  ; 
vice-principals  400?.  and  500?.  ;  male  assistants  330?.  and  377?.  ; 
female  assistants,  an  average  salary  not  exceeding  170?.  In  girls' 
grammar  schools,  principals  receive  salaries  varying  from  240?.  to 
400?.  ;  vice-principals  from  240?.  to  359?.  ;  assistants  an  average 
salary  not  exceeding  155?.  In  primary  schools,  principals  from  200?. 
to  360?.  ;  vice-principals  from  180?.  to  240?.;  assistants  an  average 
salary  not  exceeding  120?. 

In  Boston  the  salaries  are  higher  still  ;  after  the  first  year,  masters 
of  grammar  schools  receive  640?.  per  annum  ;  sub-masters  520?.  ; 
ushers  400?.  ;  first  assistants  (female)  240?.  ;  second  first  assistants 
(female)  200?.  ;  second  assistants  (female)  170?.  ;  third  assistants 
(female)  from  120?.  to  160?.  according  to  length  of  service.  In 
primary  schools  all  the  teachers  are  ranked  as  '  fourth  assistants,'  and 
receive  salaries  rising,  according  to  length  of  service,  from  120?.  per 
annum  to  160?. 
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In  their  expenditure  on  school  buildings,  the  Boards  appeared 
to  me  to  be  economical.  The  buildings  for  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  were  all  very  much  alike,  and  I  do  not  remember 
noticing  in  any  of  them  any  attempt  at  architectural  display.  The 
elevation  is  usually  very  plain,  and  there  is  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
on  interior  decoration,  or  on  furniture  or  fittings.  The  buildings 
are,  as  a  rule,  three  stories  high,  and  the  playgrounds  are  very  small. 
Nearly  always,  however,  every  class  is  taught  in  a  separate  room,  and 
the  school  apparatus  is  generally  admirable. 

The  worst  buildings  that  I  saw  are  those  in  New  York.  The  city 
is  heavily  in  debt,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  and  un- 
paralleled frauds  of  which  the  city  authorities  were  guilty  a  few  years 
ago,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  grants  from  the  council  for 
new  school  buildings.  In  some  of  the  schools  several  classes  were 
being  taught  in  one  room,  and  the  number  of  children  was  often  far 
in  excess  of  what  the  rooms  could  conveniently  accommodate.  The 
regulation  of  our  own  Department,  which  provides  that  there  shall 
be  '  eight  square  feet  of  area  '  and  '  eighty  cubical  feet  of  internal 
space  '  for  each  child  in  average  attendance,  is  far  from  being  liberal ; 
but  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  Board,  as  far  as  the  younger 
children  are  concerned,  are  less  liberal  still.  In  the  three  lower 
classes  of  primary  schools  and  departments,  the  allowance  is  five 
square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet  for  each  child ;  in  the  three  higher 
grades  six  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet.  In  the  grammar  schools 
the  regulations  are  more  generous ;  there  must  be  in  the  four  lower 
grades  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet  for  each  child ;  in  the 
four  higher  grades  nine  square  feet  and  one  hundred  cubic  feet.11  If 
the  space  were  calculated  on  the  average  attendance,  as  in  England — 
a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  principle — the  New  York  regulations 
would  be  intolerable ;  but  as  it  is  calculated  on  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  register  in  each  class,  the  absentees  afford  those  who  are  present 
a  welcome  relief.  But  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  regulations  is  not  rigidly  observed.  Some  of  the  class-rooms 
were  so  crowded  that  I  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 

The  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Normal 
College  in  New  York,  are  fine  buildings,  and  must  have  cost  a  large 
amount  of  money.  These  institutions  are  the  special  pride  of  the 
educational  authorities  in  both  cities.  In  Philadelphia  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  were  particularly  anxious  that  I  should 
be  present  at  the  '  opening  exercises,'  which  commence,  if  I  remember 
aright,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  we  reached  the  school 
I  was  first  taken  into  a  very  handsome  private  room,  and  introduced 
to  the  principal,  Mr.  George  W.  Fetter,  who,  in  addition  to  discharging 

11  Manual  of  the  Nert  Tin-It  Board  of  Education,  p.  135. 
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his  duties  as   principal,  lectures   on  mental  science.     After  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  we  went  upstairs  into  the  '  audience  chamber,' 
which  occupies  about  half  of  the  second  floor,  and  is  a  large  hall, 
rather  more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  70  feet  in  breadth, 
with  a  gallery  on  one  side  and  a  platform  opposite  to  it,  fifty -four  feet 
by  fifteen.     On  the  platform  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  visitors, 
including  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.     The  body  of 
the  hall  was  occupied  by  young  ladies,  whose  ages  appeared  to  vary 
from  eighteen  to  thirty.     Every  young  lady  had  a  separate  desk  of 
black  walnut,  prettily  mounted  with  fittings  which  might  have  been 
silver,  but  which  I  believe  were  nickel.     In  the  gallery  were  the 
children  of  the  training  school,  with  a  strong  staff  of  teachers.     The 
lady  students  number  about  nine  hundred,  and  the  children  in  the 
training  school  about  three  hundred.     Mr.  Fetter  read  a  few  verses 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  then  announced  a  hymn,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  hymn  was  extremely  colourless  in  its  theology.     This  was 
followed  by  a  prayer  offered  by  a  clergyman  who  happened  to  be 
present.     Then  the  young  ladies  were  invited  to  come  to  the  platform 
and  '  declaim.'     Three  volunteers  responded  to  the  invitation.     Two 
of  them  did  their  work  very  moderately,  the  third  most  admirably. 
For  the  information  and  warning  of  English  travellers  in  America,  I 
must  tell  what  followed.     When  the  declamations  were  over,  the 
principal  delivered  a  very  brief  address  to  the  students,  to  which  I 
listened  with  interest  until  there  came  an  alarming  sentence  about 
the  school  being  *  honoured  that  morning  with  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  stranger  from    England,'  and,  before  I  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  shock,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.     This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  fell  a  victim  to  the  remarkable 
American  superstition  that  every  wandering  Englishman  is  capable,  at 
a  moment's   notice,  of  getting  on  to  his  feet  and  addressing  any 
audience  on  any  subject.     I  could  not  plead  that  I  was  '  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,'  but  I  confess  that  it  required  more 
nerve  to  address  these  nine  hundred  young  ladies,  looking  at  me  with 
keen  eyes  over  their  dainty-looking  desks,  than  to  stand  up  in  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  and  to  face  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
excited  Conservatives,  shouting  themselves  hoarse  on  behalf  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government.     How  many  times  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  my  American  visit  I  heard  the  ominous 
formula  about  the  '  distinguished  stranger '  I  am  afraid  to  estimate. 
Fortunately  I  avoided  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums,  or  else  I  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  my  fate  to  find  suitable  words  to  address  to 
convicts  and  mad  people. 

The  '  opening  exercises  '  at  the  New  York  Normal  College  were 
rather  different.  In  the  great  hall  we  found  twelve  hundred  young 
ladies  and  seven  hundred  children  belonging  to  the  training  school : 
the  long  narrow  platform  was  crowded.  A  few  words  of  Scripture 
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were  read  by  -Mr.  Hunter,  wlm,  like  the  i>rinc-i]>al  ;it  Philadelphia,  is 
also  professor  of  mental  science.  Then  came  a  hymn,  or  what  Dr. 
Watts  would  call  'amoral  song,'  but  I  think  there  was  no  prayer. 
The  youn^  ladies  were  asked  for  '  declamations  ;' as  there  was  no 
response,  they  were  asked  for  '  quotations.'  Instantly  one  lady  rose 
after  another  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and,  without  leaving  her  place, 
n-eited  a  brief  passage,  sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  verse.  They 
were  chiefly  from  English  and  American  authors,  but,  if  I  remember 
aright,  a  few  of  the  quotations  were  French.  On  the  whole,  the 
selections  were  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  students. 
As  the  time  for  this  *  exercise '  was  running  out,  two  or  three  often 
stood  up  together.  The  eagerness  of  the  young  ladies  to  *  quote ' 
seemed  almost  as  keen  as  the  eagerness  of  honourable  members  to 
speak  during  an  exciting  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  not  a  moment's  pause  from  first  to  last.  I  did  not  count  the 
number  of  the  ladies  whom  we  heard,  but  I  had  the  impression  that 
there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
came  the  ominous  formula  which  had  now  begun  to  sound  quite 
humorous ;  the  person  disguised  under  the  flattering  alma  of  '  a 
distinguished  stranger '  had  by  this  time  become  accustomed  to  the 
manners  of  the  country,  and  was  not  taken  unawares. 

The  students  in  the  normal  schools  or  colleges  are  not  pledged 
to  become  teachers.  A  very  large  number  of  young  ladies  take  the 
three  or  four  years'  course  in  these  institutions  in  order  to  complete 
their  own  education.  In  Boston,  the  course  of  training  is  exclusively 
professional ;  in  addition  to  practice  in  schoolroom  work  it  includes 
instruction  in  psychology,  physiology,  ethics,  logic,  and  methods  of 
teaching  ;  the  course  extends  over  only  one  year,  but  before  entrance 
the  students  are  required  to  have  completed  their  course  in  the  High 
School. 

The  course  of  studies  varies  greatly  in  the  different  colleges.  The 
following  is  the  programme  of  the  Normal  College  of  New  York  :— 

GRAPE  I.— First  year,  first  term :  1,  Latin ;  2,  History— Outlines  of  Ancient 
History ;  3,  German  or  French ;  4,  Algebra— Simple  Equations,  Involution,  Evolu- 
tion, and  Radicals ;  5,  Geometry— Plane.  Music,  Drawing,  English  Composition, 
and  Penmanship. 

GRADE  II.-  First  year,  second  term  :  1,  Latin — continued ;  2,  History— Outline 
of  Ancient  History  continued  ;  3,  German  or  French— continued ;  4,  Geometry— 
Plane,  continued  and  completed ;  5,  Physics— Heat,  Electricity,  and  Mechanics. 
Music  &c.  as  during  the  First  Term. 

GRADE  III. — Second  year,  first  term  :  1,  Latin — Easy  selections  from  the  classic 
authors;  2,  History— Outlines  of  Modern  History;  3,  German— Grammar  and 
Reader,  Conversation  introduced  gradually,  or  French — Grammar  and  Reader,  easy 
pieces  of  prose,  Conversation  introduced  gradually ;  4,  Algebra— Quadratics ;  6, 
Physics— Light  and  Sound.  Music  &c.  as- before.  Botany,  two  lectures  per  week. 

GRADE  IV.— Second  year, second  term:  1,  Latin—  Extracts  from  Caesar,  Sallust, 
and  Cicero;  2,  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition;  3,  German— Grammar  and 
Reader,  Conversation ;  French— Grammar  and  Reader,  Conversation  ;  4,  Astronomy 
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— Mathematical  and  Descriptive:  o,  Chemistry — Notation,  Nomenclature,  and  Atmo- 
spheric elements.  Music  and  Drawing.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  two  lectures  per 
week.  No  lessons  for  home  study  to  be  assigned  in  Music,  Drawing,  or  Composition 
in  any  of  the  classes  or  grades. 

GRADE  V. — Third  year,  first  term  :  1,  Latin — Virgil,  Book  I. ;  2,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature — Simple  Outlines  with  Composition ;  3,  German — Grammar 
completed,  Reader,  Conversation  ;  French — ibid. ;  4.  Physics — Electricity,  Galvan- 
ism and  Magnetism,  &c. ;  5,  Astronomy — Mathematical  and  Descriptive  continued. 
Also  Music  and  Drawing.  Zoology — Two  lectures  per  week.  Review  of  subjects 
prescribed  for  the  primary  and  grammar  school  grades,  with  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing them :  two  hours  each  week. 

GRADE  VI. — Third  year,  second  term :  1,  Latin — Virgil  continued ;  2,  Intellectual 
Philosophy  and  Theory  of  Teaching ;  3,  English  Language  and  Literature—  continued, 
with  Composition ;  4,  German — General  review  of  Grammar,  Translation  of  select 
passages,  Conversation,  Outlines  of  German  Literature ;  French— similar ;  5,  Physics 
— Astronomy,  general  review.  Music  and  Drawing.  Physiology,  two  lectures  per 
week.  Review  of  subjects  prescribed  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  before. 
Practice  in  Training  Department,  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  experience. 

On  Saturday  all  female  teachers  holding  licenses  to  teach  under 
the  New  York  Board  are  required  .to  attend  classes  at  the  Normal 
College  until  they  have  had  two  years'  experience  as  teachers  in  public 
schools.  These  classes  are  intended  for  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  are  conducted  by  professors  of  the  college. 

The  programme  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School  at  Philadelphia 
covers  four  years ;  it  does  not  include  Latin,  French,  or  German, 
but  it  provides  for  some  subjects  which  are  not  touched  by  the  New 
York  course.12 

There  are  altogether  137  normal  schools  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, with  1,031  instructors  ;  12,724  male  students  and  14,454  female 
students ;  13  only  78  have  model  schools.  Of  the  2,196  students  who 
graduated  in  1875,  1,495  have  become  teachers.  Of  these  137 
schools,  70  are  maintained  by  States,  3  by  counties,  8  by  cities,  and 
56  by  '  all  other  agencies.' 

The  strength  and,  as  some  critics  would  allege,  some  of  the 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  American  system  of  education  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  are  derived  from  the  training  received  by 
American  teachers  in  high  and  normal  schools.  With  us,  a  child  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  is  apprenticed  as  a  pupil-teacher  for  five  years, 
and  is  employed  in  teaching  for  five  hours  and  a  half  five  days  in 
the  week.  Out  of  school  the  child  receives  instruction — or  ought  to 
receive  instruction — for  a  short  time  every  day  from  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  school.  In  many  cases  there  is  strong  reason  to 

'-  In  the  Central  High  School  for  Boys  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  the  course  includes  Latin,  German,  and  Political 
Economy. 

13  Several  of  the  schools  did  not  report  the  sex  of  students;  and  the  total 
number  of  students  was  29,105. 
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believe  that  th-  instnu-tion  is  not  given  very  regularly;  in  many 
cases  it  is  not  very  efficient ;  in  all  cases,  the  hours  which  the  pupil- 
teacher  is  required  to  spend  in  teaching  greatly  interfere  with  the 
vigour  and  earnestness  with  which  he  pursues  his  own  studies.14  At 
the  end  of  his  pupil-teachership  he  may  obtain  employment  as  a 
qualified  teacher  under  Article  79  of  the  New  Code  ;  or  else  he  may 
go  for  two  years  to  a  training  college.  In  America  a  child  who  is 
to  become  a  teacher  remains  in  the  grammar  school  till  he  is  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  then  passes  into  the  high  school,  and  then 
perhaps  into  a  normal  college.  Instead  of  exhausting  his  strength 
in  teaching,  he  has  nearly  all  his  time  for  his  own  work.  He  begins 
to  teach  five  or  six  years  later  than  our  own  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  receives  a  really  '  liberal '  education  before  his  professional  train- 
ing begins.  He  is  brought  into  contact  for  several  hours  every  day 
with  professors  of  large  and  varied  knowledge,  and  generally  distin- 
guished for  their  intellectual  vigour  and  activity.  He  has  libraries 
at  his  command,  and  carries  on  his  scientific  studies  with  the  aid  of 
excellent  apparatus  and  laboratories.  He  has  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  association  and  rivalry  with  a  considerable  number  of  fellow- 
students.  All  this  holds  true  of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys.  The  average 
American  teacher  has,  therefore,  an  intellectual  freedom,  refinement, 
and  elasticity  which  are  rarely  found  in  the  ex-pupil-teacher,  and 
which  are  not  very  common  even  among  masters  and  mistresses  who 
have  spent  two  years  at  a  training  college,  although  there  are  some 
masters  and  mistresses  in  English  public  elementary  schools  who  are 
quite  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the  best  masters  and  mistresses  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pupil-teacher  begins  to  teach  when  he  is 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and,  if  he  is  at  all  clever,  is  sure  to  learn  the 
*  trick  '  of  teaching  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  get  his  class  through 
the  inspector's  examination.  He  acquires  a  certain  mechanical 
dexterity  which  produces  surprising  results.  He  learns  how  to 
'  grind '  his  scholars,  and  in  very  many  cases  will  do  as  much  to 
secure  a  high  percentage  of  'passes'  as  a.  more  thoroughly  trained 
teacher. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge — and  I  speak  with  considerable  distrust  of 
my  own  competency  to  form  a  very  trustworthy  opinion  on  the 
question — the  actual  knowledge  of  an  elementary  kind  possessed  by 
the  children  in  American  schools,  knowledge  that  can  be  definitely 
tested  by  examination,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  children 

14  Take  a  case— a  fair  specimen  of  thousands.  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  is  a  pupil-teacher  in  her  first  year,  how  long  she  worked.  She  told 
me  that  on  five  days  a  week  she  was  at  school  at  8.15,  to  receive  the  hour's  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  Code.  At  9.15  she  began  to  prepare  the  schoolroom  for  the 
children.  She  taught  from  9.30  to  12.30  with  half  an  hour's  interval;  also  from 
2  to  4.30.  She  began  her  own  lessons  at  6.30  in  the  evening,  and  worked  till  9.30. 
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of  the  same  age  in  our  own  schools.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
write  rather  better,  and  to  read  considerably  better,  though  with 
some  conspicuous  faults  which  are  due  to  the  American  theory  of 
what  reading  ought  to  be ;  and  I  thought  that  they  were  rather  more 
advanced  in  their  arithmetic,  and  knew  more  geography.  In  mere 
'  a'rind,'  the  American  teachers  are  not  much  more  successful  than  our 

O  ' 

pupil-teachers  who  are  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  apprentice- 
ship ;  but  their  higher  and  more  liberal  '  culture  ' — to  use  a  word  of 
which  I  became  rather  tired  while  I  was  in  New  England — has  a  very 
obvious  effect  on  the  children.  Children  of  thirteen  in  an  American 
grammar  school  may  not  know  very  much  more  than  children  of  the 
same  age  in  our  own  public  elementary  schools,  but  they  seemed  to 
me  to  be  superior  in  general  intelligence  and  in  what  the  Americans 
call  '  brightness.' 

In  justice  to  our  own  teachers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  American  common  schools 
belong  to  a  much  more  educated  class  of  the  population  than  the 
children  attending  similar  schools  in  our  own  country.  Even  in  Phila- 
delphia a  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  wealthy  parents 
attend  the  common  schools  of  the  city.  In  New  York  a  still  larger 
proportion  than  in  Philadelphia  of  the  children  who  would  be  sent 
to  private  schools  in  England  attend  the  common  schools.  In 
Chicago  I  was  assured  that  most  of  the  professional  men  and  pro- 
sperous tradesmen  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools.  In 
Boston,  with  a  school  population  of  58,636  pn  the  1st  of  May  1876, 
there  were  55,417  enrolled  in  the  city  schools,  leaving  less  than 
3,000  for  private  schools  and  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools.  I 
happened  to  say  to  the  superintendent  that  the  children  in  one  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  which  I  visited  were  remarkably  well 
dressed,  and  he  answered  with  a  laugh,  '  Naturally  so  ;  there  is  not  a 
house  within  easy  reach  of  that  school  worth  less  than  25,000  dollars ' 
— 5,0001.  In  some  of  the  more  wretched  districts  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  I  saw  schools  in  which  all  the  children  were  extremely  poor ; 
but  generally  the  children  of  working  men  were  sitting  on  the  same 
forms  with  children  who  belonged  to  families  that  in  England  would 
suppose  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  at  which  they  would  have  to  pay  for  each  child  from 
101.  to  601.  a  year  if  the  child  was  a  day  scholar,  and  from  601.  to 
1501.  if  the  child  was  a  boarder.  The  presence  in  the  common 
schools  of  a  large  number  of  children  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
of  a  pleasant  and  even  luxurious  home  must  have  an  influence  on  their 
less  fortunate  schoolfellows  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  and  must 
greatly  aid  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

The  methods  of  instruction  interested  me  greatly.  In  teaching 
reading  it  is  very  common  to  use  lesson  sheets  in  which  the  *  otiose ' 
letters  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink,  and  the  varying  soimd.s  of  the 
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.•!>  iinlieati-d  1-v  a  f.-\v  Hinpl.-  .-i^ns.'-"'  What  is  described  as  the 
•  jiln.nic  '  ri.-tliod  of  t  caching  sp.-lliiiL;-  i-  Jil-"  in  use  in  many  schools,  and 
seemed  to  be  sneers-tnl.  EHement^rj  reading  books  :ire  printed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sheet.-.  Att.-r  ill  have  been  used  by  a  child 

for  about  a  year  they  arc  laM  a<ide.  I  heard  a  reading  lesson  in  a 
class  whi.-li  had  hem  using  for  about  a  fortnight  a  book  printed  in 
common  type  ;  they  stumbled  ;i  little  now  and  then,  but  not  quite  as 
much  as  I  should  have  expected.  I  was  told  that  the  common  type 
becomes  quite  familiar  and  easy  to  them  in  about  a  month.  In 
mental  arithmetie  it  is  usual  to  put  books  of  questions  in  the  hands 
of  the  scholars,  and  the  teacher  calls  upon  them  by  name  to  give  the 
answers.  In  the  lower  grades  these  questions  consist  of  exercises  in 
simple  addition  —  e.g.,  '  Add  together  24,  36,  12,  7,  9.'  In  the  higher 
grades  the  questions  are  complex  and  difficult.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  obvious  :  the  scholars  are  not  perplexed  by  efforts  to 
remember  the  terms  of  the  question  while  they  are  working  out  the 
answer,  and  they  can  attack  questions  requiring  far  more  complicated 
calculations  than  are  customary  in  classes  in  which  the  whole  exercise 
is  conducted  orally. 

A  system  of  '  map-drawing,'  which  seemed  to  me  very  ingenious, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  schools,  chiefly,  I  believe, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop.  The  class  rooms  in  which  I  saw  this 
exercise  conducted  were  panelled  all  round  with  black  boards,  or 
rather  with  a  black  composition  which  is  generally  used  instead  of 
the  black  board.  Each  of  the  classes  numbered  between  forty  and 
fifty  children,  and  each  child  worked  at  a  black  panel  about  three 
feet  in  height  and  two  feet  broad.  The  children  in  the  first  class 
which  I  visited  were  drawing  the  map  of  North  America.  They 
stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  their 
right  hand  and  a  rubber  to  wipe  out  a  false  stroke  in  the  left.  The 
teacher  stood  at  her  desk,  and  was  able  to  see  exactly  how  each  child 
was  working.  A  «  formula  '  had  been  learned  by  the  children,  and 
when  the  exercise  began,  child  A  said,  '  Coast  of  Greenland,  Cape 
Farewell,  Davis  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay'—  drawing  the  outline  at  the 
same  time,  and  every  child  in  the  room  was  doing  the  same. 
Then  child  B  went  on  :  «  William  Land,  Cumberland  Island,  Hudson 
Straits,  Hudson  Bay  '  —  the  drawing  all  round  the  room  accompanying 
the  words.  Child  C  then  said  :  «  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;'  and  this  went  on  till  the  coast-line  was  finished. 
Then  the  lines  of  the  rivers  were  drawn  ;  then  the  chief  mountain 
ranges  ;  and  finally  the  principal  cities  were  put  in  ;  the  *  formula  ' 
passing  from  child  to  child  till  the  map  was  finished.  The  drawing 

11  I  have  scon  similar  sheets  in  our  own  elementary  schools,  but  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  system  is  carried  out  more  perfectly  in  the  American  sheets,  and 
that  the  sheets  arr  more  generally  used. 
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was  very  fairly  done.  I  saw  a  class  of  younger  children  who  had  just 
begun  this  kind  of  work  drawing  a  map  of  South  America.  Before 
they  began  the  map,  the  '  formula '  told  them  to  divide  the  top  of 
their  panel  into  two  parts,  then  to  subdivide  these  parts,  then  to 
divide  and  subdivide  the  side  of  the  panel  in  the  same  way ;  lines 
were  drawn  from  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  right  side  to  a  point  near 
the  centre  of  the  base,  then  from  a  point  near  the  left  end  of  the  top 
to  the  same  point  in  the  base,  and  so  the  children  had  '  guide  lines ' 
for  the  triangular  shape  of  the  continent.  Other  lines  drawn  from 
point  to  point  across  the  panel  gave  them  assistance  in  other  parts 
of  their  map.  The  drawing  was  rough  and  rather  wild  ;  the  contrast 
between  the  manner  in  which  children  who  were  just  beginning  this 
exercise  were  able  to  do  it,  and  the  way  in  Avhich  it  was  done  by 
children  who  had  been  working  at  it  for  some  time,  was  instructive. 

In  teaching  history  it  seems  to  be  the  common  practice  to  dwell 
at  length  and  in  detail  on  great  and  critical  periods,  and  to  touch 
very  slightly  the  less  important  intervals  of  national  life.  Lessons 
are  also  given  on  the  biography  of  eminent  men.  In  one  of  the 
high  schools  I  heard  a  lady  give  a  very  clear  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Eichelieu. 

Very  much  of  the  teaching  which  I  heard  was,  in  a  sense,  too 
good.  Everything  was  made  so  plain  and  so  easy  that  there  was  no 
hard  work  left  to  the  scholars.  This  struck  me  again  and  again  in 
schools  of  every  grade.  One  of  the  most  convenient  examples  which 
I  remember  of  this  fault  was  in  a  girls'  high  school — I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  The  fifth  proposition 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  was  on  the  board.  The  teacher — a  lady — 
analysed  the  proof  of  the  proposition  with  perfect  skill ;  showed  her 
class  the  successive  points  which  had  to  be  demonstrated,  and  how 
they  were  demonstrated.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  clear  ;  the 
dullest  girl  in  the  room  could  hardly  have  failed  to  get  complete 
possession  of  the  proof.  The  pupils  were  expected  to  study  the  propo- 
sition at  home,  and  to  bring  it  up  the  next  day.  But  all  the  work 
had  been  done  for  them.  When  the  class  was  over  I  asked  the  lady 
whether  she  believed  that  this  was  the  right  way  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics, and  whether  she  did  not  think  that  the  girls  would  derive 
more  benefit  from  their  studies  if  she  left  them  to  do  more  of  the 
work  themselves.  She  said  :  '  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  was  not  helped 
in  this  way ;  I  had  to  dig  out  everything  as  best  I  could  ;  I  was 
thrown  upon  myself;  but  the  girls  have  so  many  subjects  to  study 
now,  that  they  would  never  get  through  their  work  unless  they  were 
taught  as  I  have  been  teaching  them.'  I  suggested  that  when  the 
principal  object  of  a  class  was  to  give  information,  it  was  reasonable 
enough  to  enable  the  pupils  to  get  it  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
but  that  girls  studied  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid  for  the  sake  of 
the  discipline,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  mere  fact  that  the 
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angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal.  She  answered, 
.  il,:it  i~  quitr  true,  and  I  often  think  that  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track  altogether  ;  we  had  a  different  method  when  I  was  young  ;  but 
with  our  present  range  of  subjects  we  have  no  choice;  the  teachers 
must  do  everything  for  the  scholars.'  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  American  educational  methods,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  class 
in  a  high  school  or  a  normal  school,  I  thought  I  recognised  its  evil 
effects.  When  the  class  was  tested  by  questions  that  travelled  a  very 
little  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  text-book  which  they  were  study- 
ing, or  the  lecture  to  which  they  had  listened,  there  was  far  less 
readiness  and  intellectual  self-reliance  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 
If  the  teachers  did  not  teach  quite  so  well,  the  results  would,  I  believe, 
be  better. 

The  'religious  difficulty'  exists  in  America  in  a  much  less  virulent 
form  than  among  ourselves.  The  Episcopalians  scattered  over  Mas- 
sachusetts are  not  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  schools  connected 
with  Congregational  Churches,  managed  by  the  Congregational  clergy, 
and  maintained  as  '  bulwarks ' 16  of  Congregationalism,  although 
receiving  large  grants  of  public  money ;  they  have  not  to  appeal  to 
the  protection  of  a  conscience  clause  in  order  to  prevent  their  chil- 
dren from  being  taught  that  diocesan  episcopacy  is  very  unlike  the 
polity  of  the  churches  of  apostolic  times,  and  that  the  sacramental 
doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  corrupt  and  pernicious.  Schools 
supported  by  public  money  are  managed  by  public  Boards  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  or  by  their  representatives,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
defensive  or  aggressive  agency  of  any  church.  They  are  *  unsec- 
tarian '  and  sometimes  secular.  In  the  schools  of  New  York  and 
Boston  a  portion  of  Scripture  is  read  by  the  teacher  at  the  opening 
of  the  morning  school.  No  note  or  comment  is  permitted,  and  no 
other  religious  exercises  are  permitted.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  pro- 
vided that '  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  schools,  at  least 
ten  verses  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
the  pupils  by  the  principal,  or  in  his  or  her  absence  by  one  of  the 
assistants.  A  suitable  hymn  may  also  be  sung.'  In  the  schools  of 
New  Haven  the  regulations  used  to  require  that  the  morning  session 
of  the  schools  should  be  opened  with  '  appropriate  devotional  exer- 
cises.' At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  schools  were  made 
purely  secular.  The  Chicago  schools  are  also  secular ;  the  Bible  is 
not  read,  nor  are  there  religious  exercises  of  any  kind.  The  super- 
intendent reports  (July  1876) :  «  An  attempt  to  reinstate  the  Bible  in 
our  schools  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  three  in  the  affirmative  to  ten 

'•  I  owe  the  phrase  to  a  zealous  clergyman,   who   described  the   Church    of 
England  schools  as  the  'bulwarks  of_the  Church  of  Englar.d.' 
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in  the  negative,  two  members  being  absent  and  not  voting.  I  cannot 
but  repeat  now  what  I  said  on  the  occasion  of  that  vote  :  "  If  I  were 
a  clergyman  of  a  Christian  Church  and  believed  in  all  its  doctrines 
and  tenets,  I  should  still  vote  upon  this  question  as  I  now  vote 
—No." ' 

The  principal  'religious  difficulty'  in  America  arises  from  the 
strength  of  the  Koman  Catholic  population  and  the  steady  refusal  of  the 
priests  to  sanction  the  attendanoe  of  Eoman  Catholic  children  at  the 
common  schools.17  Two  or  three  years  ago  some  of  the  conspicuous 
Protestant  clergy  made  an  attempt  to  promote  reconciliation.  They 
argued  that  as  long  as  the  Protestant  Bible  was  read  in  any  of  the 
common  schools  it  was  equally  hopeless  and  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  priests  would  change  their  policy.  For  a  few  months  the 
columns  of  several  religious  newspapers  were  rilled  with  those  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  this  country.  No  one  contended,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  schoolmaster  should  explain  or  enforce  the  Scripture  lessons ;  but 
many  excellent  people  had  the  impression  that  if  the '  ten'  or  more  verses 
which  are  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  were  omitted  the 
schools  would  become  atheistic.  To  what  extent  the  discussion,  which 
has  now  ceased,  affected  public  opinion,  I  do  not  know. 

Whether  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the 
common  schools  would  be  appeased  if  the  Protestant  flag  were  taken 
down  is  more  than  doubtful.  But  that  an  honest  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  every  reasonable  ground  of  hostility  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  plain  duty  of  the  American  people.  The  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents  are  receiving  an  education  in  '  parochial '  schools 
which  is  almost  necessarily  inferior  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  free 
common  schools  sustained  by  the  general  community ;  and  Roman 
Catholic  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  public  schools, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  support,  are  formally  identified  with  a 
faith  which  they  reject. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  in  his  last  annual  message  raised  the 
1  religious  difficulty '  in  connection  with  colleges  and  high  schools. 
New  York  City  has  a  college  with  a  faculty  of  fourteen  professors  and 
eighteen  tutors  ;  it  educates  more  than  a  thousand  students.  From 
the  report  of  the  Board  for  1876  it  appears  that  the  college  costs  the 
city  144,250  dollars,  or  28,850£.  per  annum.  There  is  a  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  a  Professor  of  History.  I  do  not  know  the 
philosophical  creed  of  Professor  Huntsman  ;  but  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  Positivist  or  a  Pessimist — a  disciple  of  Comte  or  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer — it  may  be  urged  that  all  citizens  who  hold  firmly  any 
form  of  the  Christian  faith  are  suffering  a  serious  grievance,  for  his 
lectures  must  be  a  polemic  against  the  religious  truths  which  seem  to 

17  A  very  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the  common  schools, 
notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the  priests. 
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them  of  supreme  importance.  If  his  philosophy  sustains  and  justifies 
the  Christian  theory  of  the  universe,  Positivists  and  Agnostics  of 
every  school  have  a  similar  grievance  ;  the  city — so  they  may  say- 
might  as  well  give  a  salary  to  a  professor  to  defend  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  or  the  theology  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Dr.  Anthon  is  Professor  of  History ; — is  he  a 
Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  This  is  a  vital  question.  Does 
he  denounce  or  palliate  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  ?  Does  he 
give  the  Papacy  the  credit  of  nearly  all  the  civilisation  and  intellec- 
tual activity  of  Europe,  like  Mr.  Balmez  ?  Or  does  he  try  to  show, 
like  Dr.  Draper,  that  the  Church  has  been  the  steady  and  relentless 
foe  of  free  thought  and  scientific  discovery  ?  If  he  glorifies  the 
Papacy,  how  is  it  possible  for  Protestants  to  be  satisfied?  If  he 
condemns  it,  have  not  the  Romanists  a  just  ground  of  complaint  ? 
Similar  questions  may  of  course  be  pressed  in  relation  to  the  high 
schools.  If  the  validity  of  these  plausible  but  untenable  objections 
could  be  maintained,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  History  would  have  to 
be  excluded  from  all  educational  institutions  sustained  out  of  public 
funds. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  prepared  to  accept  this  conclusion. 
They  contend  that  the  higher  education  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  hands  of  the  State,  and  entrusted  to  schools  and  colleges  sustained 
by  private  endowments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  public 
system  maintain  that  a  college  like  that  of  New  York,  which  charges 
no  fees,  but  gives  free  admission  to  all  students  who  are  qualified  to 
pass  its  entrance  examination,  is  a  necessity.  They  maintain  that 
without  the  college  there  would  be  no  certain  provision  for  training 
the  kind  of  teachers  that  ought  to  have  charge  of  ordinary  schools. 
They  maintain  still  more  earnestly  that  the  college  gives  a  powerful 
stimulus  and  invaluable  direction  to  the  studies  in  the  public  schools 
of  a  lower  grade,  and  that  if  it  were  abolished  the  whole  educational 
system  would  lose  both  its  heart  and  its  brain.  There  are  other 
questions  raised  by  the  controversy  between  'State'  colleges  and 
'corporate'  colleges,  but  the  omnipresent  'religious  difficulty'  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  perplexing.  The  controversy, 
which  has  been  rather  animated,  recalls  our  own  debates  on  Irish 
university  education. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  a  few  general  observations  on  some 
of  those  aspects  of  the  American  school  system  which  are  most  in- 
structive to  an  Englishman  interested  in  popular  education — the 
independence  of  the  local  boards,  the  advantages  which  the  cause  of 
education  derives  from  the  absence  of  '  denominational '  schools  sus- 
tained by  grants  of  public  money,  the  excellent  effects  of  the  free 
system,  the  influence  of  the  free  high  schools  on  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  But  I  have  already  written  far  more  than  I  in- 
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tended,  and  I  will  close  this  paper  with  expressing  a  rough  judgment 
on  the  relative  position  of  elementary  education  in  America  and 
England.  When  addressing  the  fifteen  hundred  young  ladies  in  the 
Normal  School  of  New  York,  I  said  :  '  In  your  elementary  schools  you 
are  in  advance  of  us,  but,  so  far  as  the  results  of  your  teaching  which 
can  be  definitely  tested  by  examination  are  concerned,  not  so  far  in 
advance  as  I  expected.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  a  long  way  behind, 
but  we  are  improving  rapidly,  and  if  you  intend  to  keep  before  us 
you  will  have  to  work  hard.'  This  was  my  impression  after  visiting 
schools  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia ;  it  was  confirmed  by  all  that  I 
saw  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Boston.  But  until  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  pupil-teacher  system — or  greatly  modify  it — the  American 
elementary  schools  will  be  always  far  superior  to  our  own  in  their 
general  effect  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  children. 

R.  W.  DALE. 
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THE  SECOND  ADVENT  AND    THE 
CHURCH  QUESTION. 

WITHIN  the  last  twelve  months  the  pages  of  this  Keview  have  con- 
tained a  variety  of  articles  upon  the  many-sided  subject  of  the  Church, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  numberless  aspects.  The  Vatican  Council  and 
its  rare  audacity  in  voting  the  Pope's  '  infallibility ; '  the  Church  of 
England,  its  Present  and  its  Future,  with  the  lively  illustration  it 
affords,  for  either  tense,  of  the  '  consent  touching  true  religion '  and 
*  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions '  secured  by  subscription  to 
common  standards ;  ecclesiastical  rights  and  wrongs  at  c  the  present 
crisis,'  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  establishment  and  disestablish- 
ment, from  the  Churchman's  point  of  view  and  from  the  Nonconfor- 
mist's ; — these  and  some  kindred  themes  have  each  had  their  turn  and 
have  been  discussed  with  the  earnestness,  perhaps  not  without  a  little 
of  the  one-sidedness,  of  deeply  interested  advocates.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticise  or  comment  upon  any  of  the 
papers  to  which  I  allude.  But  yet  I  am  desirous  to  call  attention  to 
a  phase  of  the  general  subject  which  is  certainly  important,  and  which 
appears  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice  in  these  pages.  Thus  too,  by 
the  Editor's  permission,  I  may  hope  to  contribute  a  few  thoughts 
towards  the  settlement,  if  such  a  result  be  conceivable,  of  this  vast 
and  apparently  interminable  controversy. 

I  begin  with  the  remark,  hardly,  I  suppose,  open  to  dispute,  that 
the  word  CHBISTIAN,  in  its  original  import  and  use,  as  well  as  by  its 
etymology,  denoted  one  who  acknowledged  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
expected  Christ.  And  as  Xpurros  represented  the  older  Hebrew  word 
Messiah,  so  the  persons  who  were  called  Xpuntavot  first  at  Antioch 
were  persons  who  might  have  been  otherwise  designated  as  Messiahwts, 
to  which  appellation  the  name  actually  applied  to  them  was  equiva- 
lent. Hence  again,  the  term  Christianity  itself  might  be  explained 
as  but  a  new  or  Greek  term  for  the  idea  that  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Messiahism,  if  so  ill-sounding  a  word  had 
existed. 

The  primitive  Christianity,  or  Messiahism,  included  some  features 
of  great  interest,  as  well  as  of  much  importance  in  their  influence  upon 
the  future  development  of  the  new  religion.  Foremost  among  these 
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•was  its  Judaic  character.  The  early  disciples  were  Jews  who  observed 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  had  embraced  the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets  and  expected  by  the  people. 
So  closely  identified  in  this  sense  were  the  two  religions,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  sort  of  figure  that  they  can  be  spoken  of  as  two  at  all,  in 
the  first  instance.  Christianity  was  simply  Judaism  plus  the  belief  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ ;  nor  did  the  earlier  disciples  ever 
think  of  laying  aside  their  Judaism,  on  adopting  the  new  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  they,  some  of  them,  wanted  Gentile  converts  to  submit 
to  Jewish  rites,  or  in  fact  to  become  Jews,  before  they  should  be  re- 
cognised as  disciples.  The  serious  difficulty  which  this  soon  occasioned 
is  abundantly  seen  in  the  book  of  Acts  (ch.  xv.  and  passim).  The 
Apostle  Peter  was  especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Judaising 
spirit,  as  appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ch.  ii.).  Paul 
himself,  if  he  was  not  at  the  outset  animated  by  the  same  conservative 
feeling,  at  least  so  far  gave  way  to  it  that  he  caused  Timothy  to  be 
circumcised,  because  his  father  was  a  Greek.  More  than  once  in  his 
career  he  appeals  to  his  own  zeal  and  consistency  as  a  Jew,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  to  the  end  consider  himself 
justly  entitled  to  that  character.  It  was  only  after  a  prolonged  and 
arduous  conflict  with  the  opposite  party,  that  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tion gradually .  attained  by  St.  Paul  was  finally  accepted  as  the  per- 
manent doctrine  of  Christianity.  And  so,  in  time,  the  Gospel,  that 
is,  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  discipleship  to  him,  with  all  that  this 
implied,  was  offered  to  the  whole  world,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  with- 
out conformity  to  Judaism. 

Further,  the  ancient  Messianic  belief  of  the  Jews  was  such  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
it  popularly  involved.  Judging  from  various  expressions,  the  Messiah 
looked  for  was  to  be  one  who  should  be  possessed  of  temporal  power. 
He  should  redeem  his  people  from  their  subjection  to  the  heathen, 
and  transfer  to  them  the  supreme  dominion  possessed  by  their  oppres- 
sors. A  contemptuous  dislike  towards  their  idolatrous  Gentile 
masters, — not,  it  must  be  confessed,  undeserved, — together  with  pride 
in  their  own  long-descended  superiority  as  the  chosen  people,  were 
strong  and  active  ingredients  in  the  popular  belief.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  much  of  this  earthly  element  clung  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  who  followed  'the  prophet  Jesus  from  Nazareth'  (Matt.  xxi.  11). 
Some  expressions  of  his  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  probably  a 
reference  to  this  fact,  and  were  meant  to  counteract  the  ideas  whioh 
the  Teacher  knew  to  be  thus  prevalent  among  his  people.  Did  his 
own  more  intimate  friends  and  disciples  share  the  same  national  feel- 
ings ?  This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  we 
may  judge  from  various  passages  l  and  from  the  inability  or  slowness, 

1  Matt.  zvi.  21,  22,  xx.  21,  22  ;  Luke  xviii.  31-34,  xxii.  24-30,  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts 
i.  6,  11. 
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even  of  the  personal  companions  of  Jesus,  to  understand  the  declara 
tions  of  their  Master  respecting  his  approaching  death.     We  read  that 
they  had  4  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  that  should  have  redeemed 
Israel,'  and  that  when  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  approaching  death 
*  they  understood  none  of  these  things.' 

In  truth,  the  rejection  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  hands  of 
his  own  people,  could  not,  we  may  well  understand,  have  been  antici- 
pated either  by  the  disciples  or  by  the  nation  at  large.  Such  a  result 
was  inconsistent  with  their  most  cherished  aspirations,  as  well  as  with 
the  predominant  spirit  of  those  ancient  prophecies  which  were  the 
source  of  the  great  national  hope.  And  so,  when  the  blow  fell,  it 
found  the  adherents  of  the  Christ  wholly  unprepared,  and  in  the  hour 
of  his  danger  *  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled.' 

It  is  not  an  easy  task,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  evidence,  to  decide 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  (rod 
entertained  by  Christ  himself.  Inferences  of  an  opposite  kind  may 
'be  drawn  from  his  recorded  words.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  expras- 
sions  which  breathe  the  highest  moral  and  religious  spirit.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  call  to  Eepentance  with  which,  as  we  are  told, 
he  commenced  his  announcement  of  the  approaching  kingdom  ;  there 
is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its  Beatitudes,  showing  us  that  no 
thought  of  merely  temporal  power  or  well-being  can  have  influenced 
the  mind  from  which  those  words  came  forth ;  there  is  the  declaration 
that  they  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  outward  observation,  for  that  it  was  in  truth  already 
there.  The  words  '  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  are  a  further 
illustration  to  the  same  effect,  and  indicate  also  that  the  prayer  '  Thy 
kingdom  come,'  taught  to  the  disciples,  could  have  been  meant  in  no 
low  or  worldly  sense. 

But  then,  over  against  such  expressions  there  are  others  of  a 
•different  kind,  and  from  the  Master's  own  lips.  The  Son  of  man  is 
to  come  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  glory ;  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  his  angels ;  those  who  have  followed  him  shall,  in  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
His  angels  shall  gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other.2  Such  language  certainly  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  visible,  temporal  kingdom,  to  be  assumed  hereafter  by  the  Son 
of  man,  and  not  without  resemblance,  it  may  be  admitted,  to  that 
outward  and  worldly  kingdom  which,  we  know,  was  anticipated  by 
many  of  the  Jews  of  those  times,  and  by  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
disciples.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  he  really  shared  the 
material  conceptions  of  the  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  classes 
of  his  people  ?  This  question  would  seem  to  convey  its  own  answer ; 
»  Matt.  xvi.  27,  28,  xix.  28  ;  Mark  xiii.  27-30. 
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that  is  to  say,  to  admit  of  no  answer  except  a  negative  one.  This 
may  be  said,  because  it  is  obviously  reasonable  to  take  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  Christ  at  their  best ;  and  when  we  remember  the  calm 
and  earnest  spirit  of  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  it  is  but  just 
to  hold  that  he  could  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
visionary,  enthusiastic  thoughts  of  the  future  glory. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  classes  of  statement. 
To  do  so,  we  must  bear  in  mind  a  consideration  of  some  interest, 
which,  obvious  as  it  is,  is  too  readily  lost  sight  of.  It  is  that  the 
thoughts  of  Christ  have  reached  us  only  through  the  minds  of  others. 
We  have  nothing  of  his  own  writing,  perhaps  not  in  any  instance  his 
ipsissima  verba  ;  3  and  he  should  not,  therefore,  be  held  responsible 
for  all  that  his  followers,  or  the  ancient  traditions  embodied  in  the 
Gospels,  have  attributed  to  him.  Is  it  not  indeed  most  probable,  that 
his  ideas  were  in  some  cases  imperfectly  apprehended  by  those  who 
reported  his  words  ?  that  their  own  expectations  of  a  temporal  king- 
dom were  attributed  to  him  or  allowed  at  a  later  period  to  interpret 
and  to  modify  some  of  his  sayings,  as  handed  down  by  his  followers  ? 
There  were  things  in  his  mind  which  they  were  not  yet  able  to  bear  ; 
and  so,  in  short,  we  are  at  liberty  to  think  that  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  the  record  is  his,  while  to  them  may  be  largely  ascribed 
whatever  would  detract  in  any  way  from  the  high  unworldly  character 
of  the  Master's  teaching. 

But,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  sooner  or 
later  in  his  brief  career,  he  laid  claim  to  the  high  title  of  the 
expected  deliverer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  evidence  for  this 
statement,  which  indeed  cannot  be  questioned.4  I  need  only  refer  to 
what  took  place  at  the  trial,  and  to  the  inscription  placed  upon  the 
cross, — in  particular  the  words,  '  The  king  of  the  Jews.'  This  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  equally  understood 
their  victim  to  have  put  forward  the  claim  to  be  the  Christ.  But 
then,  neither  at  the  trial  nor  elsewhere  is  it  said  in  what  sense  he  did 
so.  By  the  Romans,  and  by  many  of  the  people,  it  would  be  under- 
stood in  the  common  and  temporal  sense,  but  it  remains  at  least 
unproved  that  Jesus  himself  meant  to  be  so  understood.  He,  we 
may  well  believe,  intended  to  be  received,  not  as  a  political  prince, 
but  as  a  spiritual  Lord  of  men,— such  as,  in  truth,  he  has  been  to  the 
multitudes  who  have  professed  their  faith  in  him,  and  taken  his  name 
upon  them,  through  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
'  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost.' 

And  thus  he  died ;  and  for  the  moment,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
it  must  have  appeared  that  every  hope  founded  upon  him  as  the 

3  These  we  cannot  have,  unless  he  usually  spoke  to  the  people  in  Greek — a  very 
improbable  supposition. 

4  See  Matt.  xvi.  13,  seq. ;  Luke  xxiii.  2,  3,  and  parallel  places. 
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Christ  was  at  an  end.  Hut  it  was  not  so ;  for  speedily  the  belief 
sprang  up  that  he  was  not  really  destroyed,  or  permanently  gone 
away  from  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  « risen  again,' 
that  the  promised  kingdom  was  only  postponed  for  a  while,  and  that 
the  crucified  one  would  soon  return  to  the  earth  as  a  mighty  and 
glorified  king. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  to  attempt  here  to  account  for  the 
speedy  appearance  and  the  marvellous  vitality  of  this  belief.  The 
fact  of  its  existence  is  indisputable ;  and  it  proved  in  its  influence 
and  its  results  a  transforming  power  in  the  world,  compared  with 
which  hardly  anything  that  then  existed  is  worthy  to  be  named.  Such 
is  the  literal  truth  in  regard  to  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  account  for  it  as  we  may. 

It  soon  then  became  clear  to  the  disciples,  that  the  death  of  their 
Master  was  only  a  temporary  and  providential  check  to  his  cause.  Xay, 
it  was  indeed  necessary^  they  began  now  to  see  ;  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  ancient  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  ;  for  it  was  clear, 
according  to  these  when  rightly  understood,  that  the  Christ  could 
enter  into  his  kingdom  only  through  the  shadows  of  humiliation  and 
suffering.  But  his  Messianic  glory  was  not  the  less  secure,  and  his 
promised  reign  upon  earth  was  only  kept  back  for  a  time.  Thus, 
too,  space  was  given  for  the  repentance  and  conversion  of  the  sinful 
nation  to  which  he  of  right  belonged,  and  for  the  *  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles'  to  come  in.  But  this  period  of  probation  should  pass 
away ;  the  appointed  judgment  day  would  separate  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  the  true  subjects  of  the  king  should  at  length  attain  the 
'  salvation '  that  was  reserved  for  those  who  '  believed  '  in  him,  and 
who  watched  and  were  ready  for  his  coming.  He  had  indeed  lived  for 
a  time  in  lowly  humility,  exposed  to  the  opposition  and  evil  treat- 
ment of  wicked  men; 'he  had  emptied  himself  of  that  proper  Mes- 
sianic dignity  which  might  have  made  him  even  like  a  god  upon  earth 
(Philip,  ii.  6,  seq.) ;  he  had  condescended  even  to  the  death  of  the 
cross.  But  God  had  '  highly  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name.'  And  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high 
he  was  soon  to  come  back,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  world,  and 
in  the  end  to  reign  with  his  saints  in  the  long  expected  kingdom. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  in  various  phrases,  and  in  allusions  more 
or  less  clear,  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  passages  in  which  they  occur  are  too  numerous 
for  quotation  at  length.  It  will  be  enough  to  put  into  a  note  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  and  characteristic  instances.5 

•  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31 ;  Mark  viii.  38,  ix.  1,  xiii.  20,  27,  30  ;  Luke  ix.  26,  27,  xviii. 
24  tcq.t  xxi.  27;  Acts  i.  11,  iii.  Ht-lM  ;  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12;  1  Cor.  vii.  31,  xi.  26, 
xv.  23;  Philip,  iii.  20;  1  Thess.  i.  10  andpcurim,  iv.  15-17  ;  2  Thess.  i.7-10;  1  Tim. 
vi.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8  ;  Tit.  ii.  13 ;  Heb.  ix.  28,  x.  37 ;  James  |v.  7,  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  9,  10;  1  John  ii.  28,  iii.  2,  3;  Kev.  i.  7,  xxii.  12,  17,  20. 
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This  belief  in  the  second  coming  was,  it  is  clear,  a  powerful 
influence  among  the  Christians.  We  may  venture  even  to  think  that 
its  providential  end  and  use  was  to  inspire  them  to  bear  with  firm- 
ness and  patience  the  persecutions  which  they  were  called  to  endure, 
and  which,  without  its  support,  might  have  filled  them  with  despair, 
and  led  them  to  abandon  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil  around 
them. 

How,  precisely,  the  expectation  arose,  must  remain  in  doubt — 
whether  in  the  express  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  in  some  mere  misunder- 
standing of  his  words.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remember  that  he 
did,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  speak  in  more  than  one  instance  of 
his  personal  return  to  the  earth.  The  expressions  before  quoted,  as 
well  as  some  of  those  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  abundantly  attest 
this  statement.  We  even  read,  '  There  be  some  standing  here,  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom  '  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  28). 

No  fair  interpretation  of  such  language  as  this  can  make  it  mean 
anything  else  but  a  visible  return  within  no  distant  period  to  assume 
the  office  of  the  Messianic  king.  The  efforts  of  some  expounders  to 
put  into  such  words  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  or  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Grospel,  could  not  be 
tolerated  except  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  an  established 
orthodoxy.6 

If,  however,  these  ideas  are  really  to  be  traced  to  language  used 
by  Christ  and  not  to  the  misapprehensions  of  his  followers,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  expressly  said  on  one 
occasion  that  he  did  not  himself  know  of  the  day  or  the  hour  of  his 
second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  32).  This  avowed  ignorance  it  is  right 
to  bear  distinctly  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that,  even  though 
we  attribute  to  the  speaker  the  expectation  of  a  return  to  the  earth, 
he  must  nevertheless  have  spoken  of  it  with  less  of  definiteness  than 
might  appear  from  some  of  the  expressions  attributed  to  him.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  expectation  of  the  visible  and  personal  return 
lingered  long  in  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  earlier 
Fathers,  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  important  and  all-pervading 
element  in  the  primitive  Christian  belief.  It  was  in  truth,  for  a 
long  time,  its  main  spring,  its  vital  force.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  occurs,  with  some  exceptions,  in  the  latest  as  in 
the  earliest  books,  and  several  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  particular, 
contain  very  distinct  and  emphatic  language  on  the  subject,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  passages  before  referred  to. 

There  is  one  point   that  deserves  to  be  specially  noted:    it  is 

6  The  same  ancient  expectation  appears  still  to  linger  in  the  Churches  of  our  own 
day,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Hymn  Books  of  various  name,  '  ancient  and  modern.'  Is 
the  phenomenon  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  'survival,'  or  is  it  a  real  and  living  belief, 
as  it  was  to  the  first  Christians  ?  and  if  so,  on  what  is  it  founded  ? 
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impossible  to  resolve  into  figures  of  speech  the  various  expressions 
now  in  question.  Tln-v  are  too  plain,  too  frequently  repeated,  and 
convey  a  meaning  which  is  altogether  of  too  definite  and  positive  a 
kind,  to  be  explained  away  as  merely  figurative.  Or,  if  the  whole  be 
metaphor,  what  is  the  literal  fact  or  truth  which  is  hidden  beneath  ? 
And  can  the  extremely  strong  and  materialistic  declarations  of  the 
closing  chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation  be  explained  away  in 
the  same  manner  ?  Truly,  quite  enough  of  this  sort  of  exegetical 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  New  Testament !  It  is  time  that  it 
should  cease,  and  that  a  little  more  of  the  respect  usually  paid  to 
authors  called  '  profane '  should  be  rendered  to  books  which  the  mass 
of  the  Christian  world  is  so  well  agreed  to  accept  as  '  sacred '  and  as 
the  very  '  word  of  God.'  In  other  words,  it  is  surely  time  that  the 
language  of  these  ancient  books  should  be  read  in  its  own  sense,  the 
sense  which  it  is  manifestly  intended  to  convey,  and  that  modern 
expositors  should  cease  their  well-meant  efforts  to  compel  it  into 
agreement  with  the  ecclesiastical  systems  and  theological  creeds  and 
confessions  which  flourish  so  variously  around  us — from  the  so-called 
infallibility  of  Rome  down,  through  many  gradations,  to  that  of  an 
American  revivalist,  or  the  more  unobtrusive  little  scheme  of  orthodox 
doctrine  in  a  chapel  deed. 

The  opposition  encountered  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  claiming  to 
be  the  Christ,  as  by  his  disciples  after  him  in  putting  forth  the  same 
claim  on  his  behalf,  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  familiar  details,  further  than  to  notice 
that  the  hostility  which  had  brought  about  the  crucifixion  of  the 
principal  personage  in  the  history  did  not  cease  with  that  event. 
It  sprang  up  into  new  violence,  in  connection  with  those  who  still 
adhered  to  his  cause,  who  held  that  he  was  Christ  and  that  he  would 
shortly  come  again.  This  is  seen  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
in  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  in  the  scenes  in  which  Saul  of  Tarsus 
appears  as  a  persecutor  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  But  by-and-by, 
this  new  enemy  is  converted  and  becomes  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  nature  of  the  change  or  '  conversion '  is  evident  from  several 
statements.  Immediately  afterwards,  Paul  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogues, we  are  told,  and  *  preached  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God ; ' 7  and  again,  he  *  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at 
Damascus,  proving  that  he  is  Christ.' 

Neither  St.  Paul,  however,  nor  any  other  New  Testament  writer 
anywhere  gives  us  an  exact  definition  of  Christian  '  faith.'  What  it 
was,  was  probably  too  familiar  to  every  one  concerned  to  call  for  a 
.  definition.  And  very  little  consideration  shows  what  it  was.  What, 
indeed,  could  it  be,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  expected 
Christ?  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  written  long  after  the  Epistles  of 

7  Acts  ix.  20,  where  the  correct  reading  is  '  Jesus,'  not '  Christ ; '  also  ix.  22.  '  Son 
of  God '  wag  evidently  equivalent  to  'the  Christ,'  or  Messiah.  Comp.  1  John  v.  1,  5. 
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Paul,  this  clearly  appears.  In  conversation  with  the  opposing  Jews, 
Jesus  is  represented  to  have  said,  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins ' — if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins  (John  viii.  24).  Mary  exclaims,  '  Yea,  Lord:  I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
into  the  world ; '  and  with  this  answer  he  is  satisfied  (John  xi.  26,  27). 
In  the  Acts,  at  Thessalonica,  Paul  proves  from  the  Scriptures  that 
4  this  Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ,'  the  same  thing  which 
he  had  proved  at  Damascus.  '  And  some,'  it  is  added,  '  believed,  and 
consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas.'  The  jailer  at  Philippi  was  told  that 
he  must  '  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  after  he  had  heard  the 
'word  of  the  Lord,'  he  did  believe  with  all  his  house.  Thus  in 
various  instances,  the  nature  of  the  primitive  Faith  is  sufficiently 
revealed  to  us,'  although  it  is  nowhere  expressly  defined.  Wherever, 
indeed,  any  reasonable  inference  can  be  made  as  to  its  character  it  is 
always  the  same.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  or  metaphysical,  or 
even  theological  about  it ;  nothing  akin  to  the  complicated  dogmatic 
expressions  of  Christian  belief  in  later  times.  It  is  simply  the 
acceptance  of  the  plain  and  substantial  fact  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  and 
doubtless  along  with  this,  and  involved  in  it,  the  belief  that  he  would 
come  again  to  judge  the  world,  according  to  the  speech  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  other  declarations  to  the  same  effect.8  Those  who  had 
such  '  faith '  were  Christians,  Gentile  and  Jew  alike  ;  and  they  should 
be  '  saved,'  in  the  '  day  of  the  Lord,'  which  was  drawing  nigh,  when 
the  Messiah  should  come  to  gather  in  his  '  elect '  from  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  world.  Those  who 
did  not  believe,  who  rejected  the  proffered  '  salvation,'  should  be  con- 
demned, driven  from  his  presence,  and,  according  to  certain  well- 
known  expressions,  cast  into  the  4  eternal  fire  '  of  Gehenna. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  with  me  thus  far,  will  not  refuse  to  take 
a  step  or  two  farther,  and  to  observe  that  this  characteristic  and 
wide-spread  belief  respecting  the  second  coming,  held  by  the  early 
Church  and  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  particular,  has  not  been 
fulfilled  !  Eighteen  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  that  which  the 
faithful  expected  to  see  within  their  own  generation  has  never  come. 
They  waited  in  patience,  year  after  year ;  believing  still  that  the 
*  coming  of  the  Lord  '  was  '  at  hand.'  But  the  Lord  did  not  come, 
neither  did  the  promised  kingdom  of  heaven.  Some  even  mocked 
and  said,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation'  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  And  generations  passed  and  even  centuries 
began  to  roll  away,  while  the  great  hope,  still  cherished,  remained 
still  unfulfilled ;  till  by  degrees  the  primitive  idea  began  to  die  out 
from  the  thoughts  of  believers,  and  a  new  character  was  given  to 

8  e.g.  Rom.  ii.  16;  2  Cor.  v.  10.     There  are  instances  in  which  <  faith  '  appears 
to  refer  more  especially  to  the  promise  of  the  second  coming  (Heb.  x.  35,  teg.) 
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Christian  faith.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  for 
example,  which  only  acknowledges  the  ancient  belief  on  this  subject  in 
a  vague  and  cursory  way,  altogether  lacking  the  substance  and  vivid- 
ness of  New  Testament  anticipation.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  equally 
brief,  merely  stating,  in  words  which  are  scarcely  noticeable  amidst 
the  other  details  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  *  he  shall  come  again 
with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'  Such  is  the  form  in  our 
Anglican  Prayer  Book ;  but  this  is  a  slight  amplification  of  the 
original  article,  which  runs  thus  :— 'and  he  cometh  (*al  epxofdvov) 
to  judge  living  and  dead.'  Thus  the  belief  in  Messiah,  and  his 
second  coming  to  reign  on  earth  with  his  elect  followers,  which 
formed  the  very  essence  of  New  Testament  Christianity, — a  belief 
which  was  the  most  powerful  inspiration  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  long  formed,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  substance  of  their 
Christian  message, — dropped  by  degrees  out  of  sight.  Theological 
conceptions  more  in  harmony  with  the  speculative  genius  of  later 
times  gradually  took  its  place.  The  great  Orthodoxies  of  modern 
origin  scarcely  tolerate  its  presence,  the  tendency  of  their  expounders 
being  constantly  to  explain  it  away  and  make  the  words  which 
originally  conveyed  it  mean  something  else — something  that  would 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  as  Christian  by  the  original  preachers 
of  the  '  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.' 

But  the  ancient  doctrine  is  not  to  be  so  lightly  got  rid  of !  The 
facts  and  beliefs  of  the  first  times  are  there,  not  to  be  denied,  or 
changed,  or  eliminated  from  the  record,  by  any  fair  historical  treat- 
ment ;  nor  will  the  student  of  the  origines  of  Christianity,  in  his 
quest  for  the  truth  on  this  subject,  be  satisfied  to  go  back  even  to 
Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  so  long  as  the  New  Testament  is  open 
to  his  hand.  Much  less  will  he  rest  contented  with  the  forced  and 
non-natural  interpretations  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
modern  theologians. 

It  remains,  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Messianic  idea,  of  which  I  have  rapidly  sketched  the  outline,  was 
manifestly  destined,  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, or  altogether  to  disappear  from  view,  in  the  continuous  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity.  It  was  however,  we  have  seen,  both  in  its 
growth  and  at  its  height,  an  element  of  great  power.  In  the  Macca- 
baean  period  it  effectually  aided  the  Jewish  people  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Syrian  kings,  and  enabled  them  to  work  out  the  wonderful 
results  then  attained.  Later,  it  stimulated  and  supported  the 
oppressed  race  in  their  struggles  with  their  Roman  conquerors ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  efforts,  politically  speaking, 
led  to  no  result  worth  striving  for,  but  the  contrary.  As  adopted  and 
worked  out  into  realisation  by  Jesus,  it  is  remarkable  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  merely  political  side  of  the  idea  was  thrown  into  the 
shade,  and  the  moral  and  religious  brought  into  prominence.  This 
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appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  beginning,  when  he  first 
called  upon  the  people  to  repent,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
approaching  kingdom  of  God;  and  onward,  through  the  hours  of 
temptation,  when  for  a  passing  instant  he  felt  himself  moved,  as  we 
may  understand,  to  think  of  'the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,'  but  dismissed  the  ambitious  dream  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fealty  which  he  owed  to  God ;  and  onward  still  through 
many  scenes  of  arduous  conflict  with  the  evil  around  him,  till  he  bent 
at  last  in  perfect  submission  to  the  Highest  Will.  Throughout  this 
period  of  active  working  and  teaching,  the  higher  elements  of  the 
Messianic  conception  are  ever  predominant  in  his  mind,  and  the 
Teacher  shows  us  how  well  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  whatever 
was  spiritually  best  in  the  ancient  hope  of  his  people. 

An  idea  that  was  capable  of  being  thus  employed,  on  the  one 
hand  imparting  marvellous  energy  and  enterprise  to  those  who  were 
moved  by  it,  while,  on  the  other,  filling  many  of  them  with  a  divine 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  inspiring  them 
with  the  loftiest  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  such  an  idea,  we  may  well 
believe,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  instrument  for  the  moral  regene- 
ration of  those  among  whom  it  prevailed.  Whatever  in  it  was  unreal 
and  untrue  would,  indeed,  sooner  or  later  fall  into  the  decline  or  the 
oblivion  befitting  all  unreality  and  untruth ;  but  its  greater  moral 
principles  would  not  fail  to  endure,  to  live,  and  germinate,  and  grow 
up  into  a  power  of  commanding  and  world- wide  influence.  In  the 
case  of  Christianity  such  is  the  result  actually  before  our  eyes,  although 
it  is  also  true  that  there  remains  in  close  association  with  Christianity, 
or  with  the  better  and  more  durable  part  of  it,  much  that  is  perishable 
and  fit  only  to  be  as  stubble  for  the  flames.  This  too  will  come  to  an 
end ;  but  still  what  is  true  and  right  in  the  Teacher's  words  shall  not 
pass  away. 

Thus  we  may  understand  that  the  old  Messianic  idea,  while  it 
was  destined  in  one  sense  to  fall  into  oblivion  and  be  no  more,  was 
yet  capable  of  being  the  temporary  vehicle,  the  efficient  medium,  by 
which  much  of  the  highest  spiritual  teaching  should  be  published 
among  men  and  conveyed  to  distant  ages.  It  lent  a  vast  motive 
power  to  the  words  of  Christ.  It  has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
for  the  world  his  high  Example,  and  his  admirable  thoughts  respect- 
ing God's  relation  to  man  and  man's  relation  to  God,  respecting  the 
divine  will  and  human  duty,  and  the  providential  care  and  goodness 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  substance  of  Christ's  teaching,  thus 
transmitted  to  our  times  and  made  the  permanent  possession  of  mul- 
titudes, may  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  therefore  we  may  hold  fast,  even  while 
we  dismiss  from  our  thoughts  much  besides.  And  clinging  to  these, 
the  primitive  and  permanent  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  we  are 
CHRISTIANS,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  name  is  worth  retaining. 
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And  happy  shall  it  be  for  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Right,  and  for  the 
world  at  largf,  when  all  Christian  men  shall  at  length  rise  up  to  the 
practical  acceptance  of  these  great  ideas,  and  shall  have  learnt  at 
last  truly  to  put  on  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Christlike  character. 

The  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  their 
application  to  certain  modern  discussions,  are  the  points  which  next 
claim  our  attention. 

The  men  of  the  first  Christian  generations,  including  the  Apostles 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  lived,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
almost  daily  expectation  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  and  the 
end  of  the  world.  Is  it  then  to  be  thought  that,  in  this  state  of 
mind,  they  were  consciously  seeking  and  intending  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  fabric  that  should  stand  for  centuries 
after  their  time  ?  Is  it  to  be  thought  that,  in  the  midst  of  such 
hopes  and  anticipations,  they  were  consciously  devising  plans  for 
establishing  a  sacred  order  of  men  to  come  after  them  and  take  their 
place  ? — who,  in  the  distant  future,  should  have  power  to  confess, 
absolve,  consecrate,  say  prayers,  offer  sacrifices,  burn  incense,  and 
perform  all  the  other  functions  of  a  priestly  caste, — acting  thus  as  if 
the  world  in  which  they  were  living  was  to  continue,  not  for  the  few 
short  years  that  might  elapse  before  the  anticipated  End,  but  for 
untold  generations  to  come  ?  Such  a  supposition  is  surely  too  in- 
congruous and  too  much  out  of  keeping  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
early  disciples, — men,  as  they  were,  remarkable  above  everything  else 
for  their  belief  that  the  very  earth  and  heavens  of  their  daily  ex- 
perience were  soon  to  pass  away,  and  be  replaced  by  '  new  heavens ' 
and  a  '  new  earth.' 9 

Professor  Jowett  has  touched  upon  the  untenableness  of  the  sup- 
position just  referred  to,  in  his  work  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the 
section  entitled,  '  Belief  in  the  coming  of  Christ.'  *  It  is  obvious,'  he 
says, '  that  such  a  belief  was  inconsistent  with  an  established  eccle- 
siastical order.  A  succession  of  bishops  could  have  no  meaning  in  a 
world  that  was  to  vanish  away.' 10 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  writer  of  these  words 
does  not  attempt  to  pursue  this  suggestive  remark  to  its  legitimate 
issues,  but  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  that  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  end  of  the  world  that  the  historical 
memorials  of  the  first  age  are  so  meagre  as  they  are.  But  other  ob- 
servations are  inevitably  suggested.  Those  persons  in  high  ecclesias- 
tical position  among  us,  who  pride  themselves  upon  exclusively 
possessing  the  peculiar  virtues  and  graces  of  episcopal  ordination  and 
apostolical  succession,  may  reasonably  be  asked  whence  these  have 
been  derived,  seeing  that  the  Apostles  and  the  first  Christians  in 
general,  as  known  to  us  by  the  New  Testament,  had  evidently  no  idea 
•  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Eev.  xxi.  1.  i«  Epittlet  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  104, 
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of  leaving  such  gifts  behind  them,  and  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
have  done  so  unconsciously  and  without  their  own  knowledge.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  we  are  nowhere  told  of  such  an  intention, 
the  nature  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  all  things  proves, 
as  conclusively  as  need  be,  that  they  cannot  have  made,  cannot  have 
intended  to  make,  any  such  provision  for  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  their  own  office  as  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  word.  Grave  and 
earnest  as  they  were,  willing  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth,  surely  they  were  not  men  to  act  with  so  much  appearance  of 
dissimulation,  proclaiming  openly  to  the  world  the  speedy  return  of 
their  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  concealing  within  their  hearts  a 
great  purpose  of  which  they  never  speak,  in  reference  to  the  Church 
organisations  of  far  distant  ages.  How  could  their  minds  be  filled 
with  ideas  so  different,  so  strongly  antagonistic  ? — as  if,  in  those  days 
of  suspense  and  expectation,  they  could  have  been  dreaming  about 
laying  a  sure  foundation  for  future  Popes  and  priesthoods,  or  elabo- 
rate rituals  and  infallibilities,  and  orthodoxies,  whether  of  Eastern 
or  Western,  or  Eoman  or  Anglican  churches  ?  Such  a  supposition  is 
past  belief  and  past  conception  by  any  reasonable  mind.  Or,  if  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  and  the  writers  of  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, did  proceed  with  so  singular  a  disregard  for  logical  coherence, 
the  fact  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  it  by  some 
private  revelation ;  and  it  is  doubtless  in  their  power  to  show  us  that 
this  is  the  case — if  it  be  so  ! 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  founders  of  Christianity  were 
preserved,  by  the  nature  of  their  own  Christian  belief,  from  the 
attempt  to  dictate  the  future  organisation  of  churches.  The  inference 
is  plain,  that  the  Christian  nations  have  not  been  bound  in  this 
respect  to  one  unchangeable  type.  Happily,  the  ages  have  been  left 
free  to  constitute  themselves  ecclesiastically,  as  increasing  knowledge 
and  newly  developing  wants  and  tendencies  may  seem  to  require. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  liberty  of  theirs,  wherewith  even 
Christ  himself  4  hath  made  us  free,'  will  be  more  and  more  intelli- 
gently understood  and  largely  used,  as  time  passes  on. 

It  follows,  again,  that  what  is  called  the  CHURCH,  in  its  organised 
development,  was  a  kind  of  afterthought,  worked  out,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  post-apostolic  men.11  It  was  and  it  is,  essentially,  a 

11  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  &cK\rj<na  (Church)  of  the  New 
Testament,  was,  originally  and  properly,  the  assembly  or  congregation,  in  a  particular 
place,  of  believing  persons,  i.e.  of  believers  in  the  Christ  (Christians).  The  same 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  (Septuagint)  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
Jewish  people,  met  together  for  worship  and  other  purposes.  In  some  cases,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  enlarged  and  generalised,  so  as  to 
express  the  whole  body  of  believers,  not  in  a  single  place  only,  but  in  every  place 
where  Christians  existed.  Thus  the  Christians  as  a  community  are  said  to  be  the 
' body  '  of  Christ,  he  being  the  'head,'  that  is  ruler  or  chief,  as  in  Ephes.  i.  22,  Col.  i. 
18,  and  several  other  instancei.  There  is,  of  course,  much  that  is  purely  meta- 
phorical and  imaginative  in  such  expressions. 
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fabric,  not  of  divine  but  of  human  construction  ;  and  it  exists  now 
not  by  any  divine  right,  but  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  men,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  any  other  human  institution  may  be  said  to 
do  so.  As  it  now  is,  the  Church  and  the  Churches  could  scarcely 
have  been  conceived  of,  much  less  planned  and  set  up,  by  the  first 
generation  of  believers.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
that  period  that  what  is  really  found  in  the  early  Christian  times  is 
not  any  organised  institution,  well  compacted  together  in  its  different 
parts,  but  simply  a  number  of  small  detached  communities,  living 
much  apart  from  the  heathen  world,  having  little  knowledge  of  each 
other,  often  struggling  for  existence  and  waiting  in  the  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  what  has  never  come  to  pass.  If  sometimes  a  New 
Testament  writer  idealises  the  Church,  and  makes  it  the  *  body '  of 
Christ  or  his  '  bride,'  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  is  only  ideal  and 
without  literal  correspondence  with  existing  facts.  The  faithful  of 
those  times  had  '  here,'  as  they  believed, '  no  continuing  city.'  They 
were  contented  therefore  to  raise,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  home,  such 
as  might  stand  provisionally  until  the  '  heavenly  Jerusalem,'  and  its 
celestial  temple,  were  ready  for  the  saints  (Rev.  xxi.  22). 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Church  that  such  was  its  origin ;  that, 
like  what  is  called  the  British  constitution,  or  our  Indian  empire,  it 
grew  up  by  degrees,  and  even  without  the  conscious  design  of  those 
who  were  the  providential  means  of  planting  it  and  fostering  its  early 
growth.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  or  slight  to  the  Church  to 
point  out  that  its  origin  was  of  this  almost  accidental  character.  A 
simple  regard  for  the  truth  of  history  requires  the  statement ;  and 
will  moreover  reveal  how  largely  Erastian  in  their  beginnings  were 
the  great  Christian  churches  which  now  exist  in  the  world :  a  remark 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  Roman  communion,  but  also  to  the 
Scotch  and  to  the  Anglican  establishments. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these  that,  we  are  here  mainly  concerned ; 
and  in  reference  to  this,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  well  ascertained 
fact  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  State  power  constantly  domi- 
nated the  Ecclesiastical,  and  gave  to  the  English  Church,  even  against 
its  own  will,  the  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  character  which  it  still 
retains,  and  which,  as  it  would  seem,  many  of  its  ministers  rejoice  to 
retain,  as  of  little  less  than  Divine  authority.  The  judgment  of 
parliaments  and  of  temporal  sovereigns — a  Henry  the  Eighth,  an 
Edward  the  Sixth,  an  Elizabeth — with  their  ministers  and  counsellors, 
moulded  the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  made  it  what 
it  is.  Its  hierarchy,  its  rites  and  observances,  even  its  doctrinal 
beliefs,  were  appointed  and  legalised  for  it  by  instruments  and  pro- 
cesses the  action  of  which  it  is  particularly  easy  to  trace  in  our  past 
history,  and  which  it  is  the  purest  fiction  to  designate  as  anything 
but  simply  human  in  their  character — even  as  the  great  institution 
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itself  which  they  called  into  existence  is  at  this  moment  upheld,  in 
all  its  most  distinctive  features,  by  the  ordinations  of  human  law.12 

This  conclusion  leads  to  a  remark  which  is  too  obvious  to  be 
missed.  It  is  that,  if  the  Church  of  England  has  been  under  '  divine 
guidance  '  during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  immediate  agency  by 
which  this  has  been  exercised  has  often  been  thoroughly  worldly  and 
political  in  its  character.  But  this  is  not  the  only  remark  which  the 
case  suggests.  The  fact  stated  involves  a  principle  of  great  practical 
importance  for  the  time  present.  This  is,  that  what  has  been  done 
in  past  times  and  by  our  ordinary  human  methods  of  proceeding,  in 
the  way  of  founding,  re-forming,  and  regulating  the  Church,  may 
properly  be  done  again  a  ad  now,  so  far  as  required.  Hence  also 
such  things  as  Public  Worship  Acts,  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics 
and  the  abolition  of  old  ones,  the  appointment  or  alteration  of  eccle- 

12  In  illustration  of  these  statements,  the  following  particulars  will  no  doubt 
interest  the  reader.  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth  (of  which  a  similar  account  might  be  given),  we  come  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  Acts  which  established  the  Reformation  at  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  restoring  the  whole  power  over  religion  to  the  Crown,  were 
passed  without  any  consultation  with  the  convocations.  The  Queen  came  to  the 
throne  in  November  1558.  In  December  she  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  that 
the  Litany,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  should  be  read 
in  English.  Convocation  meantime  met,  but  were  at  once  inhibited  from  making 
any  canon.  They  precluded  themselves  from  all  influence  by  passing  resolutions 
affirming  the  Roman  view  of  the  Sacrament,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sole 
power  of  the  clergy  to  treat  of  matters  of  doctrine,  and  the  order  of  divine  service. 
In  April  1559,  the  Commons  sent  up  a  bill  on  Public  Worship,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Lords,  all  the,  bishops  dissenting.  Thus  the  crowning  act  of  the  Reformation  was 
done  not  only  without  Convocation,  but  against  the  expressed  conviction  of  Convoca- 
tion. The  clergy  came  round  afterwards,  but  it  was  the  nation,  not  the  clergy, 
that  led  the  way. — The  assent  of  Convocation  to  the  Articles,  again,  was  not  pro- 
cured till  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  had  been  filled  with  reformers,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  purged  and  brought  into  submission  by  means  of  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  enacted  by  Parliament. — In  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book  the  following 
should  be  noted.  There  have  been  six  editions  of  importance.  (1)  The  Primer  and 
English  Services  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  were  prepared  and  put  forth  by  the 
king  alone.  (2)  The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  (1548)  was  prepared  by  a 
commission  and  set  forth  by  royal  authority,  but  may  possibly  have  had  some 
sanction  from  Convocation.  (3)  The  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  (1552) 
•was  prepared  by  a  commission  and  set  forth  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  not  submitted 
to  Convocation.  (4)  The  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth  was  prepared  by  a  commission 
and  set  forth  by  Act  of  Parliament,  against  the  protest  of  Convocation  and  the 
bishops.  (5)  The  Prayer  Book  of  James  was  prepared  by  a  commission  and  set  forth 
by  royal  proclamation  alone.  (6)  The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Restoration  was  prepared  by 
a  commission  and  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  fore- 
going another  interesting  fact  may  be  added  :  there  were  under  Elizabeth  28 
ecclesiastical  Acts  of  Parliament;  under  James  20;  under  Charles  the  First  5 ; 
under  Charles  the  Second  23 ;  under  William  and  Mary  23 ;  under  Anne  21 ;  from 
George  the  First  to  the  present  time  more  than  260 ;  and  all  of  these  have  been 
passed  without  reference  to  Convocation. — The  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that 
the  substance  of  this  note  is  taken  almost  verbatim,  but  with  some  abridgment, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1874,  article  on  Convocation  and  Parliament, 
p.  488 ;  and  from  the  same  Review,  July  1877,  article  on  Geffcken  on  Church  and 
State,  p.  245,  note. 
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siastical  rites  and  forms  and  vestments,  the  revision  of  the  national 
Liturgy,  the  n-<li>tril>uti«>n  of  revenues,  an-  within  the  functions  of 
the  J^aw,  that  is  to  say  of  the  nation  acting  for  itself  through  its 
lawful  representatives.  For  to  these,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Church  owes  its  origin  and  its  constitution  ;  and  that  which  created 
may  surely  alter  and  modify  and  adapt  to  changing  circumstances 
and  to  higher  uses.13 

When,  therefore,  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Courts  of  Law  seek  to 
regulate  and  check  the  excesses  of  clerical  unwisdom  or  lawlessness, 
this,  as  a  general  principle,  is  no  unjust  intrusion  of  the  temporal 
power  into  things  sacred  and  spiritual,  as  many  would  represent.  It 
is  the  simple  assertion  of  national  right.  So  to  do,  is  only  to  fall 
back  upon  first  principles.  Call  the  policy  Erastian,  if  you  will ;  it 
will  bear  even  harder  names  than  that,  because  it  is  founded  in  justice. 
Neither  Apostles  nor  Evangelists,  nor  any  one  else  possessed  of  ade 
quate  authority,  founded  a  Church  that  should  or  could  be  exempt 
from  such  interference;  nor  have  they  left  directions  on  such  subjects 
to  future  ages.  For  the  administration  of  that  of  which  they  never 
even  so  much  as  contemplated  the  existence,  they  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  said  to  have  made  provision,  even  in  the  general  or  miscel- 
laneous principles  and  precepts  on  other  subjects  to  which  they  may 
have  given  expression.  The  national  or  political  power,  therefore,  is 
but  exercising  its  legitimate  privilege,  in  regulating  and  controlling 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  and  the  promotion  of  national  unity, 
peace,  and  religion.  The  State  would  simply  fail  in  the  duties  which 
it  owes  to  the  people  for  whom  it  acts — in  other  words,  the  nation 
would  fail  in  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  .itself— if  it  neglected  or  hesi- 
tated to  protect  itself  from  what  is  felt  to  be  the  unjust  and  injurious 
usurpations  of  power  so  often  attempted  under  the  sacred  guise  of 
religion. 

The  remarks  made  thus  far  are  intended  to  apply  especially,  as  I 
need  scarcely  add,  to  the  case  of  a  church  founded,  or  assuming  to  be 
founded,  by  the  nation,  and  upheld  by  national  power.  Those  who 
object  to  any  united  national  action  in  such  matters,  who  prefer 
churches  on  the  smaller  scale  of  private  or  sectional  establishments, 
should  no  doubt  be  free  to  follow  their  own  judgment  and  to  act  upon 
it.  But  yet,  while  this  is  said,  it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  add  that 

"  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  willing  to 
allow  to  any  external  authority  the  power  of  interference  with  congregational  or 
individual  belief.  In  any  reconstruction  of  the  national  Establishment,  congrega- 
tions and  their  ministers  should  be  left  free  to  hold,  profess,  and  speak  the  Truth,  a- 
they  see  it,  the  State,  or  nation,  in  noway  interfering,  except  for  the  regulation  and 
care  of  tangible  property  and  revenues.  The  revision  of  the  national  Liturgy  re- 
ft rred  to  in  the  text  should  avoid  the  imposition  of  doctrinal  creeds,  and  should  in 
other  respects  be  in  the  interest  of  individual  and  congregational  liberty  and 
sincerity  of  thought. 
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One  great  and  comprehensive  Church  organised  not  by  smaller  sections 
of  people  but  by  the  nation  itself,  and  so  constituted  as  to  include,  Oil 
some  just  principle,  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  this,  if  it  could 
be  had,  would  be  a  better  and  a  grander  thing  than  a  multitude  of 
sects,  separately  organised,  sometimes  meanly  administered,  too  fre- 
quently in  want  of  money,  and  perpetually  competing  with  one  an- 
other for  popular  favour.  Keligion  in  this  position — supported,  like 
a  hospital,  '  by  voluntary  contributions,'  not  always  graciously  bestowed 
— is  not  an  attractive  object.  Possibly  too,  if  the  idea  of  Divine 
Right  were  abandoned — and  it  is  utterly  baseless,  as  much  so  as  that 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings — a  united  and  common  national  Establish- 
ment/or all  might  be  within  our  reach.  Why  not  as  much  so  as  a 
great  and  comprehensive  school  system,  or  the  more  ordinary  institu- 
tions of  political  life  ? 

As  to  the  means  and  arrangements,  financially  and  otherwise,  by 
which  so  vast  a  revolution  might  be  brought  about,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak.  I  content  myself  with  expressing  the  conviction  that 
the  change,  great  as  it  is,  lies  within  the  reach  of  legislative  action, 
quite  as  much  so  as  what  is  called  '  disestablishment ;'  and  that  it 
might  be  brought  about  with  quite  as  little  practical  disturbance  to 
existing  interests.  Such  a  change  would  give  to  all  religious  persons 
— that  is  to  say,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people — a  better 
chance  than  ever  they  have  yet  had,  of  standing  and  acting  together 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  true  religious  and  ecclesiastical  equality — 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  all  treated,  by  the  Law  and  by  the 
State,  with  impartial  justice.  This,  unhappily,  does  not  exist  at 
present.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  exist  under  present  arrangements ;  for 
these  practically  exclude  one  half  of  the  nation  from  their  just  share 
in  the  national  endowments,  offices,  and  dignities  connected  with 
religion,  assigning  them  wholly  to  the  other  half,  and  thus  consti- 
tuting the  latter  into  a  privileged  caste,  often  animated  by  the  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  which  caste  distinctions  are  so  apt  to  generate.14 

But  neither  is  '  disestablishment,'  as  commonly  recommended,  the 
true  path  to  religious  peace  and  equality.  That  could  only  tend  to 
the  continued  maintenance  of  existing  divisions  and  differences,  and 
the  nourishment  for  ages  to  come  of  the  bad  spirits  of  sectarian 
rivalry,  competition,  and  mutual  disesteem,  of  which  religion  at  the 
present  time,  as  for  generations  past,  has  been  the  too  fruitful  parent 
in  English  society  : — RELIGION,  which  ought  to  be  the  spring  of  every 
healing  influence,  making  men  as  friends  and  brothers,  kindly,  helpful, 
tolerant  towards  each  other,  bringing  thus  glory  to  God  in  the 

14  This  may  appear  to  be  strong  language.  It  is  fully  justified  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters,  from 
'  Black  Bartholomew  '  down  to  the  refusal  of  a  Lincolnshire  vicar  to  allow  the  word 
'  Reverend  '  on  the  tombstone  of  a  Methodist  minister,  or  the  latest  instance  of  the 
denial,  by  a  High  Church  clergyman,  of  the  validity  of  Nonconformist  baptism. 
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highest.  j».-aee  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men!  A  high  authority 
has  told  us  that  the  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruit :  apply  this  test 
to  the  e>taUi>hed  religion  of  our  country  at  this  moment,  and  what 
sort  of  ;i  1 1 ve,  shall  it  be  said  to  be  ? — Nor,  indeed,  will  the  same 
criterion  put  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  either  of  England  or  of 
Scotland,  in  a  more  favourable  light — with  their  numberless  sects, 
their  dogmatic  temper,  their  adherence  to  antiquated  and  unalterable 
thi-ologifs,  their  consequent  inability  to  receive  heartily  the  light 
thrown  by  modern  learning  upon  the  Bible,  their  dread  of  freedom  of 
speech  except  within  prescribed  limits,  their  ready  zeal,  on  occasion, 
even  in  a  '  free '  church,  to  hunt  down  a  heretic.  Such,  though  not 
without  great  redeeming  features  which  I  do  not  stop  to  enumerate, 
is  the  bewildering  character  of  much  of  our  religious  life  at  this 
time  :  sore  discouragement  even  to  the  firmest  and  most  sanguine 
faith,  and  happy  the  day  which  shall  see  these  things  for  ever  past 
and  gone,  and  the  true  Spirit  of  Christ  established  in  their  place. 

i  G.  VANCE  SMITH. 
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IT  is  related  in  the  Talmud  that  a  heathen  once  came  to  Shammai 
and  asked  to  be  instructed  in  Judaism  whilst  standing  upon  one 
foot.  Shammai  thought  that  the  would-be  convert  was  a  scoffer, 
and  angrily  turned  him  away.  Whereupon  the  heathen  betook  him- 
self to  Hillel,  who  gave  that  reply  which  has  since  become  so  famous  : 
'Do  not  thou  unto  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  another  do 
unto  thee.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  Law ;  the  rest  its  corollaries,  Go  and 
learn.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Cfoldwin  Smith  has  assumed  the 
role,  of  that  ancient  Gentile.  In  his  reply  to  my  article  '  Can  Jews 
be  Patriots  ? '  he  has  asked  me  to  tell  him  exactly  what  Judaism  is. 
He  has  likewise  touched  upon  many  collateral  points  and  raised  a 
multitude  of  side  issues  having  little,  if  any,  connection  with  the 
main  question.  It  would  be  impossible  to  reply  to  all  these  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  article.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  follow  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  questions  to  which  he  no  doubt  was  tempted 
by  his  former  studies  on  American  Slavery  and  Rational  Religion,  but 
shall,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  the  main  points  at  issue 
between  us. 

He  challenges  me  to  tell  him  exactly  what  Judaism  is,  whether 
it  be  a  religion  of  race  or  not.  If  it  be  a  religion  of  race,  he  asks, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  tribal ;  how  can  it  teach  the  belief  in  a 
universal  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ?  If  it  be  a  religion  of  race, 
how  can  we  be  patriots  ?  A  religion  of  race,  he  contends,  must  carry 
with  it  a  separate  allegiance,  and  our  affection  for  the  country  we 
dwell  in  cannot  be  sincere  and  genuine. 

I  will  concede  at  once,  that  if  by  Judaism  are  meant  the  entire 
body  of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch — its  political  enactments  and  ritual 
ordinances — these  were  commanded  to  be  observed  by  the  Hebrew 
race  only.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  investigate  here  why  the  Law 
was  originally  given  to  the  Israelites,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
the  only  tribe  then  in  existence  willing,  in  some  measure,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  and  restrained  by  law.  Bible  history  records  that, 
inasmuch  as  Abraham,  born  and  nurtured  among  idolaters,  freed  him- 
self from  the  degrading  trammels  of  image  worship  and  acknowledged 
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tin-  exigence  of  one  spiritual  God,  the  Lord  chose  his  descendants  to 
become  the  n-cii'i«-nt-  ami  custodians  of  revealed  religion.  We  may 
at  onoe  n>k.  what  separate  allegiance  does  obedience  to  the  various 
prescriptions  of  this  law  involve  ?  When  we  dwelt  in  the  Holy 
Land  we  had  a  political  organisation  of  our  own;  we  had  judges 
and  kings  to  rule  over  us.  But  ever  since  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Romans,  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  body  politic :  we  are 
riti/.ens  of  the  country  in  which  we  dwell.  We  are  simply  English- 
men, or  Frenchmen,  or  Germans,  as  the  case  may  be,  certainly 
holding  particular  theological  tenets  and  practising  special  religious 
ordinances ;  but  we  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  our  countrymen  as 
any  other  religious  sect,  having  the  same  stake  in  the  national  welfare 
and  the  same  claim  on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizens.  To  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  question,  What  is  the  political  bearing  of  Judaism  ? 
I  would  reply  that  Judaism  has  no  political  bearing  whatever. 

He  asserts,  that  if  our  faith  be  a  religion  of  race  it  must  carry 
with  it  separate  allegiance  and  separate  interests.  Allegiance  to 
whom  ?  We  have  no  Sovereign  Pontiff  whose  injunctions  are  para- 
mount to  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  no  Patriarch  enthroned  at 
Jerusalem  who  issues  bulls  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  What  are  our  separate  interests  ?  I  know  of  no  laws  obliga- 
tory on  us  as  Englishmen  which  clash  with  our  religious  ordinances, 
or  to  which  we  cannot  conform  without  violating  our  religious  belief. 
I  will  quote  the  powerful  words  of  Lord  Macaulay  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  the  same  accusa- 
tions are  still  repeated  which  his  words  of  wisdom  and  justice  should 
have  sufficed  to  silence  for  ever : ' — 

On  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  questions  out  of  a  thousand  ;  on  all  questions 
of  police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew, 
has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Christian  or  even  to  that  of  the  Churchman. 
On  questions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  the  Jew  and  the  Church- 
man may  differ ;  but  they  cannot  differ  more  widely  than  the  Catholic  and  the 
Churchman,  or  the  Independent  and  the  Churchman. 

Our  separate  interests,  what  are  they  ?  We  have  none.  Our  interests 
are  the  interests  of  our  country.  But  there  is  an  ambiguity  about 
the  word  '  interest '  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us.  The 
interest  which  one  feels  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  interests 
which  one  possesses  and  defends.  An  Englishman,  for  example,  has 
commercial  interests  in  India.  These  interests,  however,  differ  greatly 
in  their  nature  from  the  interest  he  may  feel  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Indian  races,  or  the  interest  he  may  feel  in  ancient 
Indian  literature.  The  one  interest  is  a  selfish  interest,  the  other, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  phrase  savouring  of  Hibernicism,  a 
disinterested  interest — a  matter  of  sympathy  as  distinguished  from  a 

1   Macaulay  s  Extay  on  the  Ciril  Ditalrilitie*  of  the  Jem,  January  1831. 
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matter  of  profit.  The  interest  we  feel  in  our  oppressed  brethren  in 
foreign  countries  is  then  wholly  a  matter  of  sympathy ;  for  the 
Jews  of  this  country  have  no  commercial  relations  with  those  oppressed 
brethren.  Our  bond  is  the  ordinary  bond  of  human  sympathy,  a 
sympathy  which  Nature  establishes  between  those  who  think  alike, 
believe  alike,  and  hope  alike.  The  Christians  of  England  rightly 
protested  against  the  outrages  inflicted  on  their  co-religionists  by  the 
Mohammedans  [of  Bulgaria.  May  not  the  Jews  of  England  in  like 
manner  protest  against  similar  outrages  inflicted  on  their  co-religionists 
by  the  Christians  of  Roumania  without  being  twitted  with  the  im- 
putation of  '  separate  interests,'  when  their  only  interest  is  that  of 
common  humanity  ? 

Perhaps  no  greater  libel  was  ever  hurled  at  a  peace-loving,  law- 
abiding  people  than  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith's  assertion,  unsupported 
even  by  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  that  Jewish  influence  is  tending  to 
draw  England  into  war — a  statement  founded  only  on  his  own  asser- 
tion that  'people  on  every  side  are  saying  that  it  is  so.'  I,  who 
know  something  of  my  community,  indignantly  repel  this  imputa- 
tion as  a  foul  calumny  on  my  people,  wholly  at  variance  with  fact. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  Jewish  influence  '  in  politics,  in  the  press, 
or  in  commerce,  for  the  Jews  have  no  combined  action  in  these 
matters ;  but  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  I  know  enough  of  my 
people  to  feel  assured  that  Jewish  influence  would  be  ever  exerted 
in  favour  of  honourable  peace,  a  blessing  which  the  Jews,  not  merely 
as  philanthropists,  but  as  a  commercial  race,  can  appreciate  quite  as 
highly  as  their  Christian  fellow-citizens.  There  have  been  wars 
enough  in  these  our  times,  but  certainly  the  Jews  of  England  have 
never  fattened  on  battle-fields,  nor  built  up  fortunes  on  war-contracts. 
Although  truth  requires  the  admission  that  a  few,  very  few,  have 
amassed  riches  by  questionable  means,  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
have  made  fortunes  have  earned  them  in  the  peaceful  fields  of  legiti- 
mate commerce,  by  steady  watchfulness  of  opportunity,  indomitable 
industry,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  produce  of  their  thrift.  War 
does  not  suit  the  Jewish  heart  or  head.  The  Jew  looks  upon  it  as  an 
evil  only  inferior  to  national  dishonour.  It  is  as  loathsome  to  him  as 
it  should  be  to  every  Christian. 

But  how  can  we  be  genuine  patriots,  asks  the  Professor,  as  long 
as  we  refuse  to  intermarry  with  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  He 
asserts  that  as  long  as  this  exclusiveness  continues  we  cannot  feel 
that  we  are  members  of  the  same  people.  For  '  the  plebeians  at 
Rome  did  not  feel  that  they  were  of  the  same  nation  with  the  patri- 
cians till  the  jus  connubii  was  granted.'  With  all  deference  to 
the  logical  acumen  of  the  learned  writer,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  parallelism  between  the  two  cases.  It  is  readily  conceivable 
that  subjects  cannot  love  with  genuine  and  sincere  affection  a  coun- 
try whose  rulers  impose  upon  them  galling  restrictions  and  degrading 
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disabilities.  But  we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  a  law  of  our  religion,  which  precludes  us  from  marrying 
those  who  are  not  of  our  faith.  The  abstinence  is  due  to  a  religious 
precept  which  we  obey  with  our  free  will,  a  Self-denying  Ordinance 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves.  And  even  from  a  social  point  of 
view  the  ordinance  is  a  wise  one ;  for  we  feel  that  marriage  is  not 
a  mere  civil  contract,  and  that,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  harmony 
between  man  and  wife,  it  is  all-important  that  their  religious  views 
should  coincide.  Moreover,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  train  our 
children  in  that  pure  monotheism  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
religion  and  to  obey  the  traditional  observances  of  our  fathers,  and 
we  know  that  when  parents  differ  in  religion,  the  children  will  either 
be  educated  in  the  dominant  faith  or  lapse  into  infidelity.  It  is  not, 
as  the  Professor  imagines,  that  we  recoil  from  the  thought  of  fusion 
with  the  English  nation,  for  to  the  English  nation  we  feel  ourselves 
with  heart-whole  loyalty  to  belong.  But,  holding  as  we  do  the  belief 
in  the  one  spiritual  God,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  our  children 
should  not  become  apostates,  and  profess  a  faith  which,  with  its 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  its  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement, 
sullies  the  purity  of  the  religion  delivered  to  us  on  Sinai.  A  devout 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  would  grieve  to  see  his  children 
perverts  to  Eoman  Catholicism ;  an  English  Roman  Catholic  would 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  child  lapsing  into  the 
heresy  of  Protestantism.  But  no  reasonable  man  would,  on  the  score 
of  their  attachment  to  their  faith,  brand  them  as  ruled  by  motives 
not  exclusively  those  which  actuate  a  patriotic  Englishman. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  seems  to  imagine  that  we  are  averse  to  mixed 
marriages,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  non-Israelites  as  aliens  in  blood. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  Ruth  was  by  birth  a  Moabitess  ;  yet,  when  she 
of  her  own  accord  renounced  her  idolatry  and  adopted  the  faith  of 
Naomi,  she  became  the  wife  of  Boaz  and  was  accounted  worthy  to 
become  the  ancestress  of  David.  And  similarly  the  strictest,  or,  if  the 
Professor  prefers  to  call  them  so,  'hard  shell' Jews  of  the  present  day 
would  not  regard  as  prohibited  the  marriage  with  a  non-Israelite  who 
has  become  a  proselyte  by  the  force  of  conviction. 

The  Professor  seeks  to  make  good  by  two  arguments  his  proposi- 
tion that  Judaism  is  a  tribal  religion  and  the  God  of  the  Jews  a  Jewish 
Deity  and  not  the  Father  of  all  men.  He  quotes  the  command  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites.  «  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly 
destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew 
mercy  unto  them.'  That  this  precept  presents  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  Bible  cannot  be  denied.  It  has  perplexed  many  a 
faithful  and  believing  heart.  How  can  we  reconcile  such  an  injunc- 
tion with  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  Mercy  of  the  Infinite  God  ?  We 
can,  in  all  humility,  only  suggest  an  explanation.  If  we  read  the 
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Bible  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  this  stern  decree  was. issued  against 
the  Canaanites,  not  because  they  practised  idolatry,  but  because 
cruelty  the  most  atrocious  and  crimes  the  most  defiling  were  the 
accompaniments  of  their  worship.  The  command  was  a  judgment  of 
God  on  account  of  their  wickedness,  their  unutterable  moral  pollution, 
because  they  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  Human 
sacrifice  was  an  essential  part  of  their  worship.  Of  their  other  crimes 
and  unnatural  vices  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  The  Bible  just  glances 
at  them,  and  then  says,  '  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these 
things ;  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before 
you :  and  the  land  is  defiled ;  therefore  I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof 
upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.' 2  The 
important  object  was  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  being  infected  by 
their  evil  example.  Mental  and  moral  diseases  are  not  less  loathsome 
and  infectious  than  any  which  affect  the  body.  May  we  not,  then, 
regard  it  as  a  signal  proof  of  supreme  mercy  that  (rod,  by  a  terrible 
act  of  extermination,  prevented  the  evil  from  increasing  and  spreading 
till  the  whole  world  should  have  become  a  mass  of  corruption  ? 3 

This  is  not  a  new  theory  framed  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
Mr.  Gr.  Smith's  cavil.  It  corresponds  to  what  was  said  on  the  subject, 
not  by  a  '  high  Tory  doctor,'  but  by  one  who  has  occupied  the  chair 
of  Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  famous  divine  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Kugby,  whom  no  one  would  charge  with  fanaticism.  He 
says  in  speaking  of  these  wars  of  extermination — 

It  is  better  that  the  wicked  should  be  destroyed  a  hundred  times  over  than 
that  they  should  tempt  those  who  are  as  yet  innocent  to  join  their  company.  Let 
us  but  think  what  might  have  been  our  fate,  and  the  fate  of  every  other  nation 
under  heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  done  its  work  more 
sparingly.  Even  as  it  was,  the  small  portions  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  left, 
and  the  nations  around  them,  so  tempted  the  Israelites  by  their  idolatrous  practices, 
that  we  read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of  God  turning  away  from  His  service. 
But,  had  the  heathen  lived  in  the  land  in  equal  numbers,  and,  still  more,  had  they 
intermarried  largely  with  the  Israelites,  how  was  it  possible,  humanly  speaking, 
that  any  sparks  of  the  light  of  God's  truth  should  have  survived  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  ?  Would  not  the  Israelites  have  lost  all  their  peculiar  character  ?  and  if 
they  had  retained  the  name  of  their  God,  would  they  not  have  formed  as  unworthy 
notions  of  His  attributes,  and  worshipped  Him  with  a  worship  as  abominable  as 
that  which  the  Moabites  paid  to  Chemosh  or  the  Philistines  to  Dagon  ?  But  this 
was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  cut  off  utterly.  The 
Israelite's  sword,  in  its  bloodiest  executions,  wrought  a  work  of  mercy  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  ...  In  these  contests,  on 
the  fate  of  one  of  these  nations  of  Palestine  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
depended.  '  The  Israelites  fought  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us.4 

2  Leviticus  xviii.  24,  25. 

s  This  argument  is  further  worked  out  in  a  Jewish  JRcjjfy  to  Dr.  Colenso's  Criti- 
cism on  the  Pentateuch,  issued  by  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge. 

4  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons,  vi.  p.  35. 
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The  Professor  further  asks — '  If  Judaism  is  not  a  tribal  but  a 
universal  religion,  and  fitted  for  all  mankind,  why  is  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  confined  to  the  tribe  ?  Why  do  not  its  professors,  like  other 
people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  universal 
truth,  seek  to  propagate  their  faith  and  convert  the  world?'  If  I 
were  to  adopt  the  method  of  argumentation  employed  by  certain 
essayists,  who  write  as  though  a  disputed  point  might  be  settled  by 
reference  to  a  single  quotation  or  by  an  ingenious  side-thrust,  I  could 
very  easily  reply  to  this  statement  thus  :  The  Jews  not  a  proselytising 
people !  Did  not  Jesus  reproach  them  bitterly  for  their  excessive 
zeal  in  propagandism  :  '  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites, for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte '  ?  I  will  not 
shield  myself  behind  this  verse,  but  readily  admit  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  practice  of  former  days,  Judaism  does  not  now  try  to 
make  converts  nor  allure  neophytes.  But  is  this  abstinence  from 
active  propagandism  really  a  reason  for  reproach?  What  is  the 
ruling  motive  that  urges  the  professors  of  other  creeds  to  propagate 
their  faith  ?  It  is  the  belief  that  only  they  who  hold  their  own 
peculiar  tenets  can  hope  to  be  saved  from  everlasting  condemnation. 
Judaism,  however,  has  never  taught  that  the  salvation  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  their  becoming  Jews.  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  hold  the  monopoly  of  God's  mercy.  Judaism  teaches 
that  the  law  of  Moses  in  its  entirety  is  incumbent  upon  us,  the  off- 
spring of  Abraham,  while  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Law  and  its 
lofty  moral  precepts  are  intended  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
teaches  that  he  who,  without  being  a  Jew,  fears  God  and  keeps  His 
commandments,  he  who  does  not  violate  those  dictates  of  natural 
religion  which  are  implanted  in  every  heart,  performs  the  whole  duty 
of  man  and  may  hope  to  win  eternal  bliss.  t  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AMONG 
THE  GENTILES  HAVE  A  SHARE  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  COME,'  writes  the 
Talmud,  that  wonderful  compilation  to  which  the  Professor  refers  so 
sneeringly. 

And  this  doctrine  is  repeated  in  every  Jewish  catechism.  Bible 
history  exemplifies  its  truth.  When  Jonah  received  the  charge  to  go 
to  Nineveh,  it  was  not  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Judaism,  but  to 
exhort  them  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways.  We  are  blamed  for  a 
dereliction  of  duty  in  not  spreading  our  faith  with  the  enthusiasm 
marking  Christendom.  Is  the  Professor  aware  that  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity came  into  power  it  suppressed  under  severest  penalty  any 
attempt  at  conversion?  Yet  our  historic  annals  prove  with  what 
high  consideration  the  memory  of  those  men  and  women  was  cherished 
who  spontaneously  and  without  worldly  motive  took  upon  themselves 
the  yoke  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  The  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  statements  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Josephus,  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  at  the  decline  of  the  Koman  Empire  there 
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were  in  every  important  town  men  who  yearned  for  an  escape  from 
the  debasement  of  idolatry,  noble  Eoman  matrons  who  shrank  from 
the  unutterable  moral  contamination  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  purity  of  Jewish  home-life  and  became 
*  proselytes  of  righteousness.' 5  Herod  the  king  was  the  descendant 
of  an  Idumean  convert.  One  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  our 
literature  is  that  of  Onkelos  the  proselyte,  author  of  the  Chaldaic 
paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch.  To  this  day  the  mausoleum  of  a 
royal  convert  is  pointed  out  in  Jerusalem,  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
Queen-Mother  of  Adiabene,  who,  together  with  her  sons,  Kings 
Izates  and  Monobaz,  embraced  Judaism.  Contemporary  chroniclers 
record  with  admiration  the  attachment  which  the  neophytes  evinced 
for  their  adopted  faith,  how  they  beautified  the  Herodiau  Temple 
with  many  a  royal  gift,  and  how  their  descendants  settled  in  the  holy 
city.0 

The  fact  is  too  little  known,  but  is  attested  by  indubitable  evi- 
dence, that  an  entire  people  became  converts  to  Judaism.  In  the 
eighth  century  the  Chazars,  a  Finnish  tribe,  dwelt  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Several  Jews  had  taken 
refuge  among  them  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Leo.  They  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Court  of  the 
Chagan,  the  Chazar  ruler,  and  they  inspired  him  with  such  a  devoted 
love  for  their  faith,  that  he  abjured  his  idol  worship,  became  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Judaism,  and  induced  his  people  to  follow  his 
example.7  Their  descendants  remained  true  to  the  religion  adopted 
by  their  fathers,  and  retained  their  independence  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were  subjugated  by  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  Byzantines  and  the  Russians.  The  descendants 
of  these  converts  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Hebrew  population 
of  South  Russia  and  the  Crimea.  These  various  facts  prove  that 
Judaism  was  not  so  jealously  exclusive  as  it  is  represented  to  be. 
For  it  accounted  as  a  child  of  Abraham  not  only  his  physical  off- 
spring, but  every  one  who  was  ready  to  become  his  spiritual  heir  by 
believing  in  his  God  and  practising  the  commandments  of  the  Law  ; 
and  this  is  best  testified  by  the  fact  that  even  now,  in  the  language 
of  the  Synagogue,  a  convert  to  Judaism  is  styled  Ben  Abraham 
Abinu,  '  a  son  of  our  ancestor  Abraham.' 

But  Judaism  founds  its  claim  to  be  a  universal  religion  on  higher 
grounds  than  these.     The  ritual  ordinances  of  the  Bible  were,  as  was 

5  Acts  ii.  5.     Josephus'   Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  chap.  xx.  §  2 ;  Antiquities,  Book 
XVIII.  chap.  iii.  §  5  ;  Book  XXIX.  chap.  ii.  §  4 ;  Josephus  against  Ajrion,  ii.  11. 

6  A  full  account  of  this  conversion  is  given  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  in  his 
article  '  On  Jewish  Proselytism  before  the  War  of  Titus  '  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
June  1878. 

"  See  Graetz,   Geschichte  dor  Juden,  vol.  v.  211-216,  and    361-371,  where  the 
several  authorities  from  Arabic  and  other  historians  are  given. 
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said  before,  primarily  intended  for  the  Jewish  race.  But  the  sub- 
lime religious  and  moral  principles  which  the  Book  enunciates  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  have  beyond  a  doubt  be- 
come, by  their  having  formed  the  foundation  of  Christianity  and 
Islam,  the  great  dynamic  agents  in  modern  civilisation.  Ask  the 
youngest  Jewish  child  what  the  leading  principle  of  Judaism  is,  and 
it  will  tell  you  *  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might.'  Ask  the  most  profound  theologian,  and  though 
he  would  clothe  this  belief  in  more  learned  words,  yet  higher  he  would 
not  be  enabled  to  go.  He  would  tell  you  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Judaism  is  the  belief  in  One  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being, 
whose  spirit  fills  all  time  and  space,  never  embodied,  but  made  mani- 
fest to  man  in  the  glory  of  the  creation,  realised  to  him  through  His 
moral  attributes,  a  God  of  Righteousness  and  Holiness,  whom  by 
righteousness  and  holiness  alone  he  can  serve. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  agrees  that  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  only 
one  God,  but  he  asserts  that  this  belief  was  not  in  the  proper  sense 
monotheistic,  since  it  recognised  the  existence  of  other  gods  for 
foreign  nations,  though  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  were  conceived 
to  be  infinitely  inferior  in  power  and  holiness  to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
Is  there  a  shadow  of  support  for  so  strange  a  misconception  ?  True, 
other  gods  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  even  as  we  speak  of  the  fetish 
of  the  Papuan  as  a  god.  Now  and  again  the  Israelites  were  allured 
by  the  example  of  the  nations  around  them  to  relapse  into  idol- 
worship.  But  does  this  imply  that  the  teachers  of  Israel,  the  heaven- 
inspired  writers  of  the  Bible,  accorded  any  recognition  to  those  idols 
as  deities,  however  inferior,  in  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven  ?  Surely  one 
text  from  Scripture  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  on  this  point.  '  For 
all  the  gods  of  the  natoins  are  Elilim,  vanities,  nonentities,  but  the 
Lord  made  the  heavens.' 8  Other  nations,  also,  had  some  dim  con- 
ception of  divine  worship,  but  as  a  rule  this  assumed  the  form  of  pro- 
pitiation of  divine  wrath.  Even  Aristotle  declared  it  as  something 
absurd  to  speak  of  loving  the  gods. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  teach  mankind 
that  religion  was  pre-eminently  a  matter  of  the  heart,  that  it  must 
regulate  our  conduct  and  restrain  our  evil  inclinations  ;  that  it  must 
shine  forth  in  the  purity  and  be  reflected  in  the  holiness  of  our  lives. 
And  since  our  Scriptures  teach  this,  I  may  well  claim  that  Judaism 
contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  universal  religion.  Has  it  ful- 
filled this  claim  ?  '  Since  the  advent  of  Christianity,'  says  Mr.  Smith, 
*  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  superseded  by  the  Two.'  But 
let  me  ask,  are  the  Two  less  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament 
than  the  Ten  ?  And  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Tivo  have  superseded  the 

•  Psalms  xcvi.  5. 
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Ten  ?  Would  the  rigid  Christian  be  satisfied  with  such  a  superses- 
sion ?  Surely  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments  are  not  included 
in  the  two  commandments  to  love  God  and  to  love  one's  neighbour, 
and  happily  those  injunctions  of  the  Decalogue  are  not  yet  abrogated 
by  Christendom. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  carried  away  by  blind  partisanship 
in  claiming  so  much  for  Judaism,  for  there  can  be  a  Chauvinism  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  politics.  I  will  therefore  let  a  non-Israelite 
writer,  and  one  of  no  mean  authority,  speak  upon  this  point.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Literature  and  Dogma,  rightly  insists  that 
conduct  or  righteousness,  which  is  the  object  of  religion,  is  in  a 
special  manner  the  object  of  Bible  religion.  '  The  word  "  righteous- 
ness "  is  a  master  word  of  the  Old  Testament.'  What  would  England 
have  been  were  it  not  for  the  importance  which  Jeshurun,  the  up- 
right, attached  to  the  thought  and  practice  of  righteousness  ?  She 
might  have  been  eminent  in  law,  in  arts  and  sciences  borrowed  from 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  but,  like  Borne  and  Greece,  she  would 
have  been  addicted  to  idolatry  and  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  and 
would  have  borne  the  doom  of  destruction  within  herself.  Mr. 
Arnold  draws  a  vivid  imaginary  picture  of  the  authorities  of  one  of 
our  great  Universities,  the  vice-chancellor,  bedels,  masters,  scholars, 
and  all,  nay  their  very  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  going  in  pro- 
cession to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.  '  If  it  had  not  been,' 
he  continues — 

if  it  had  not  been  for  Israel,  and  the  stern  check  which  Israel  put  upon  the  glori- 
fication and  divinisation  of  this  natural  bent  of  mankind.  .  .  .  And  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts  all  who  want  to  make  progress  in  righteousness  will  come  to  Israel 
for  inspiration,  as  to  the  people  who  hav3  had  the  sense  for  righteousness  most 
glowing  and  strongest :  and  in  hearing  and  reading  the  words  Israel  has  uttered 
for  us,  carers  for  conduct  will  find  a  glow  and  a  force  they  could  find  nowhere 
else.  As  well  imagine  a  man  with  a  sense  for  sculpture  not  cultivating  it  by  the 
help  of  the  remains  of  Greek  art,  or  a  man  with  a  sense  for  poetry  not  cultivating 
it  by  the  help  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  as  a  man  with  a  sense  for  conduct  not 
cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  the  Bible !  This  does  truly  constitute  for  Israel  a 
most  extraordinary  distinction.  .  .  .  '  God  hath  given  commandment  to  bless,  and 
he  hath  blessed,  and  we  cannot  reverse  it !  He  hath  not  seen  iniquity  in  Jacob 
and  he  hath  not  seen  perverseness  in  Israel ;  the  Eternal,  his  God,  is  with  him  ! ' 

Now  we  might  imagine  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  stig- 
matises Judaism  as  being  a  tribal  religion,  as  worshipping  a  tribal 
God,  would  differ  in  toto  from  the  writer  just  quoted.  No,  he  dis- 
tinctly admits  that  Judaism  contains  the  elements  of  universality. 
For  he  speaks  of  the  historic  gratitude  which  is  due  in  unstinted 
measure  to  the  Jews  of  Sion ;  he  acknowledges  that  '  to  the  Jews  the 
world  is  indebted  for  religion,'  and  '  our  debt  to  the  Jew  is  the 
greatest  of  all.'  But  at  the  same  time  he  claims  that  Christianity 
offers  without  tribal  rite  everything  that  is  universal  and  permanent 
in  the  Sinaitic  faith,  and  a  good  deal  more.  Now  it  is  precisely  to 
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tli is  '  gf»od  deal  more  '  that  we  take  exception.     We  remain  attached 
to  our  ancient  faith  because  we  regard  the  Christian  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  as  incomprehensible  and  inconsistent  with  God's  declaration 
of  His  Unity,  because  we  have  unlimited  belief  in  the  unlimited 
mercy  of  our  Creator,  and  cannot  think  that  He  requires  any  one  to 
help   Him   to   exercise  His  great  attribute  of  mercy,  because  we 
regard  vicarious  atonement  inconsistent  with  both  the  Divine  attri- 
butes of  mercy  and  justice,  and  because  we  do  not  require  to  be 
saved  from  an  everlasting  perdition  which  does  not  exist.   I  rejoice  to 
see,  and  every  sincere  Jew  must  rejoice  to  see,  that  this  terrible 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  which  is  an  insult  to  the  Deity,  is 
being  gradually  abandoned  by  enlightened  Churchmen.     I  am  loth 
to  introduce  into  this  controversy  any  attack  upon  Christianity.     I 
would  not  treat  with  sentiments  other  than  those  of  sympathy  and 
respect  the  sincere  and   honest  convictions  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
Nor  am  I  insensible  to  the  great  work  Christianity  has  wrought  in 
the  world.     At  a  time  when  blank  Atheism  and  avowed  Nihilism  are 
attacking  the  foundations  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  behoves  believers 
in  the  Godhead  to  unite  in  repelling  the  common  enemy,  and  not  to 
be  at  feud  with  each  other.     But  I  cannot  forbear  from  showing  how 
the  Professor  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  in  the  assertions  he 
makes.     How  can  Christianity  be  said  by  him  to  proclaim  a  real 
Monotheism  when  the  doctrine  of  Unity  has  been  replaced  by  the 
belief  in  the  Trinity  ?     How  can  he  declare  that  it  proclaims  the 
universal   brotherhood   of  man   when,  in    addition  to  many  noble 
sayings,  the  counterpart  of  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Talmud,9  the  founder  of  that  faith  like- 
wise declared :  l  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  : 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.     For  I  am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law,  and  a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household ; '  and  when,  in  the 
words  of  a  Christian  writer,  *  Christianity  instead  of  a  bond  of  union 
and  goodwill  has  been  made  through  the  division  of  the  Churches 
a  source  of  disunion,  hatred,  war  ;  it  has  been  a  more  baneful  source 
of  these  evils  than   the   territorial  and  commercial  antagonism  of 
kings  and  nations'?10     How  can  he  assert  that  Christian  baptism 
supersedes  and  abolishes  all  stamps  of  tribal  separation  when  the 
twenty-seventh   article  of  religion  of  the  Church  lays  down  that 
baptism  is  a  '  sign  of  profession  and  mark  of  difference  whereby 
Christian   men  be   discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened '  ? 

*  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  will  study  a 
dissertation  by  Dr.  Zipser,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  examined  in  an  Essay  on  the 
Talmud  and  tlie  Gotpel,  and  the  work  just  issued  by  Dr.  Wunsche,  Neue  Beitrage 
znr  ErUiiitenn>ff  der  Eranyi-Uc  n  am  Talmud  und  Midrash. 

'•  Ma-mi  lUtn'K  Maga:inr,  February  1866.     Review  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon. 
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How  .can  he  claim  that  Christianity  taught  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God,  when  we  find  it  to  be  a  fundamental  doctrine  that  salvation 
is  in  store  exclusively  for  those  who  believe  in  the  Son  begotten  of 
the  Father  from  everlasting  ?  '  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  strangely 
enough,  speaks  only  of  '  the  persecution  of  Christianity  by  Jews,'  a 
statement  for  which  surely  there  is  no  warrant  in  post-apostolic  times. 
It  may  be  asserted  that  the  Jews  did  not  persecute,  because  they 
lacked  the  power  to  do  so.  This  uncharitable  imputation  is  refuted 
by  the  perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  subsisted  in  the 
Jewish  kingdoms  of  the  Chazars  referred  to  above.  Supreme  power 
was  vested  in  a  tribunal,  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  each  of 
the  denominations  that  dwelt  there — Christians,  Mohammedans,  and 
Bulgarian  Pagans,  as  well  as  Jews.  I  will  not  embitter  the  contro- 
versy by  referring  in  detail  to  the  converse  state  of  things,  the  per- 
secution of  Judaism  by  Christians.  The  nobler  portion  of  mankind 
are  beginning  to  recognise  that  the  Jew  has  been  more  '  sinned 
against  than  sinning.'  And  we  will  leave  it  to  the  enlightened  of 
the  present  and  the  future  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies. Professor  Schleiden,  a  non-Israelite,  has  just  published  a 
treatise  of  intense  interest,  entitled  Die  Romantik  des  Martyriums 
bei  den  Juden  im  Mittdalter,  and  he  says,  after  referring  to  the 
pages  of  history  stained  with  the  blood  of  Jewish  martyrs,  '  Sollte 
man  sich  nicht  fast  schamen  ein  Christ  zu  heissen  ? '  And  Canon 
Farrar,  in  a  recent  article,  '  Christians  in  the  Talmud,' n  laments  the 
mutual  uncharity  brought  about 

By  the  torture  prolong'd  from  age  to  age, 
By  the  infamy,  Israel's  heritage : 
By  the  Ghetto's  plague,  by  the  garb's  disgrace, 
By  the  badge  of  shame,  by  the  felon's  place  ; 
By  the  branding  tool,  the  bloody  whip, 
And  the  summons  to  Christian  fellowship  ! 

And  even  apart  from  wrongs  suffered  by  our  people,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  statute  De  hceretico  comburendo,  and  the  persecutions 
practised  by  the  Reformed  Church,  may  we  not  inquire  how  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  can  state  in  such  unqualified  terms  that  Christianity 
marks  the  close  of  tribalism  and  the  advent  of  humanity  ? 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  I  contest  the  truth  of  any  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  historical  statements.  Yet  I  cannot  pass  un- 
challenged his  assertion  that  the  Jews  were  banished  from  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  people  having  found  the  oppression  of 
their  usurers  intolerable.  Doubtless  any  borrower,  even  on  easy 

11  The  E.rjwsitor,  vol.  vi. 
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terms,  would  gladly  bear  that  his  creditor  had  been  sent  to  some 
place  where  repayment  could  not  be  enforced.  But  a  study  of  the 
chroim-l«-rs  of  the  century  will,  I  think,  show  that  religious  fanaticism 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  expatriation  of  the  Jews,  which  Mr. 
Green,  the  author  of  the  Histoi~y  of  the  English  People,  justly  stig- 
matises as  a  crime.  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  several  Hebrew 
chroniclers,  state  that  a  Dominican  friar,  Robert  de  Redingge,  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  a  fair  Hebrew  scholar,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  converting  the  Jews.  Howbeit,  instead  of  converting  them, 
he  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  them  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Judaism,  and  became  a  proselyte.  The  Dominican  monks  were 
furiously  incensed  by  the  disgrace  which  attached  to  their  order  in 
consequence  of  this  conversion.  They  gained  the  bigoted  Queen- 
Mother  Eleanor  over  to  their  side,  and  she  at  last  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  issue  the  cruel  edict  of  expulsion.12  It  is  not  denied  that 
some  of  the  Hebrews  were  guilty  of  usurious  and  other  unlawful 
practices.  And  no  wonder,  seeing  that  they  were  forced  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant sums  for  every  common  right  of  mankind  ;  and,  after  paying 
for  it,  did  not  even  get  it.  *  In  Egypt,'  says  Tovey,  in  his  Anglia 
Judaica,  '  the  forefathers  of  this  miserable  people  were  only  called 
upon  to  make  brick ;  but  nothing  less  than  making  gold  seems  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Jews  in  England.'  His  observation 
on  the  effect  of  their  banishment  upon  the  country  is  highly  instruc- 
tive : — 

I  must  beg  leave  to  remark  that  from  the  strictest  observations  of  history  I 
could  never  find  that  the  nation  received  the  least  advantage  from  the  fore-men- 
tioned banishment.    Errors  both  in  faith  and  practice  seem  to  have  been  as  frequent 
amongst  Christians  in  succeeding  generations  as  they  were  before  ;  and  the  several 
statutes  made  to  prevent  usury  after  the  Jews  left  the  kingdom  prove  it  to  be  a 
crime  no  ways  peculiar  to  those  of  the  circumcision. 

The  Professor  likewise  revives  the  charges  brought  against  the  Jews 
of  Servia  and  Roumania  in  justification  of  their  persecution.  Had  he 
glanced  even  but  cursorily  through  the  correspondence  printed  in 
the  Blue  Book  respecting  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  Jews  of 
Servia  and  Roumania  from  1867  to  1876,  he  would  surely  have 
found  reason  to  modify  his  harsh  strictures.  He  says  :  '  To  abstain 
from  religious  persecutions  the  Roumanians  and  Servians  are  clearly 
bound,  and  they  declare  that  they  do  abstain.'  The  value  of  that 
assertion  may  be  gauged  by  the  following  authoritative  declaration 
emanating  from  the  Prince  of  Servia  himself,13  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  statement  not  a  word  is  said  about  usury : — 

II  The  various  authorities  for  the  above  statement  are  given  in  full  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Gractz's  Geschichte  der  Jufcn,  vol.  vii.  note  11,  pp.  48l'-7. 

11  Number  15. 
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The  Prince  of  Servia  deplored  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  against 
the  Jews.  The  result  of  them  had  been  to  drive  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
community  away,  and  to  deprive  the  country  of  a  large  number  of  useful  and 
thriving  traders.  Unhappily,  fanaticism  and  petty  commercial  jealousy  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  Servian  National  Assembly. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  justified  in  saying  that  usury  is  or  was 
the  chief  employment  of  the  Jews  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Princi- 
palities. I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  they  are  traders ; 
they  keep  the  shops  and  taverns,  they  buy  up  the  corn,  they  travel 
through  the  country  as  pedlars.  They  exercise  many  manual  arts  : 
they  are  tailors  and  glaziers,  and  the  metal  roofs  of  the  Greek 
churches  which  glisten  in  all  the  villages  are  the  work  of  Jews. 
But  even  if  there  are  money-lenders  among  them,  is  it  a  subject  for 
wonder,  seeing  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  bar,  from  promotion 
in  the  army,  from  educational  appointments,  from  medical  posts,  and 
that  even  permission  to  sell  medicines  is  denied  them  ?  14  Verily  we 
might  mutato  nomine  employ  word  for  word  the  noble  remonstrance 
which  Macaulay  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  pleading 
in  favour  of  removing  the  Jewish  Disabilities  :  15 — 

The  learned  professor  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Roumania  are  averse  to  all 
honourable  callings,  that  they  neither  sow  nor  reap,  that  they  have  neither  flocks 
nor  herds,  that  usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit,  that  they  are 
destitute  of  all  amiable  and  elevating  sentiments.  Such  has  in  every  age  been  the 
reasoning  of  bigots.  They  never  fail  to  plead  in  justification  of  persecution  the 
vices  which  persecution  has  engendered. 

The  last  point  of  importance  in  this  controversy  has  now  to  be 
touched  upon.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  not  as  a  rule  addicted  to  money-lending,  I  had  quoted  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Lecky's  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe^ 
wherein  he  speaks  of  them  as  pursuing  the  path  of  knowledge, 
amassing  learning  and  stimulating  progress,  and  in  which  he  further 
states  that  they  were  the  most  skilful  physicians  and  among  the 
most  profound  philosophers,  that  they  were  the  chief  interpreters 
to  Western  Europe  of  Arabian  learning;  and  in  the  footnote  I 
subjoined  the  titles  of  certain  works  as  authorities  for  those  state- 
ments. With  this  Mr.  G.  Smith  is  not  satisfied.  He  wishes  to 
have  a  distinct  account  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Now  although  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  theme  would  require 
a  much  more  elaborate  dissertation  than  could  be  given  in  this 
article,  it  is  not  difficult  to  furnish  on  this  topic  some  information 
which  I  must  introduce  with  the  assurance  that  much  more  could  be 
afforded  if  space  were  available.  Time  was  when  the  position  of  the 
aspersed  Israelite  was  like  that  of  the  lion  in  the  fable.  A  picture 

14  My  informant,  Mr.  I.  Davis,  M.A.,  has  fully  treated  of  this  subject  in  a  Irockure, 
The  Jews  in  Roumania  ;  their  Recent  History  and  Present  Situation. 

15  Lord  Macaulay's  speech  on  the  Jewish  Disabilities,  April  17,  1833. 
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was  shown  to  the  grim  king  of  the  forest  representing  him  as  van- 
quished by  a  man.  '  We  have  no  painters,'  was  the  lion's  significant 
reply.  And  thus  the  Hebrew  was  often  compelled  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  taunts  of  his  adversaries,  '  We  have  no  historians.'  Now  this 
reproach  has  been  removed  from  us,  and  there  are  historians,  more 
especially  in  Germany  and  France,  who  have  at  last  done  justice  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Jew.  And  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  had 
the  Professor,  prior  to  penning  his  article,  studied  the  works  of  Zunz, 
Steinschneider,  Graetz,  and  Munk,  he  would  have  written  in  a  far 
different  strain,  and  he  who  had  come  to  scoff  would  have  remained 
to  bless.  What  befel  Professor  Schleiden  might  have  happened  to 
him.  This  scholar,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich,  in  com- 
piling a  history  of  botany,  had  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  investigate  in  how  far  these 
writers  were  indebted  to  Aristotle  and  Arabian  authors.  In  pursuing 
his  inquiry  whence  the  schoolmen  had  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
physics  and  metaphysics  of  antiquity,  he  found  it  was  by  means  of 
the  Latin  translations  which  the  mediaeval  Jews  had  prepared.  This 
urged  him  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  and  led  him  to  the 
preparation  of  that  valuable  monograph  to  which  I  alluded  in  a 
former  article  :  '  The  Labours  of  the  Jews  for  the  Preservation  and  the 
Revival  of  Scientific  Knowledge  during  the  Middle  Ages.' 

The  period  of  history  during  which  the  Jews  suffered  the  greatest 
oppression  was  also  that  which  may  be  characterised  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  their  literature.  The  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  traditional 
writings  which  explained  and  illustrated  them,  were  studied  with 
the  greatest  zest ;  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  '  sacred  tongue ' 
was  closely  investigated.  Poets  fired  with  true  genius  swept  again 
the  strings  of  the  harp  of  Judah  that  had  long  been  mute,  and 
elicited  divine  harmonies  which  proved  them  to  be  not  unworthy  sons 
of  David  and  of  Asaph.  I  will  but  mention  Ibn  Gebirol,  author  of 
the  Crown  of  Sovereignty,  which  Humboldt 1G  characterises  as  one  of 
the  worthiest  and  noblest  echoes  of  ancient  Hebrew  poesy ;  Moses 
ibn  Ezra,  'the  Penitential  Poet;'  Jehuda  Hallevi,  the  Elegiast ; 
Charisi  the  Satirist.  There  was  likewise  awakened  a  keen  thirst  for 
scientific  knowledge,  a  passionate  spirit  of  inquiry,  not  confined  to  a 
select  few,  but  which  pervaded  and  elevated  the  great  mass.  The 
science  of  medicine  was  almost  exclusively  studied  by  Hebrews  and 
Arabs.  Draper,  in  his  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe,  devotes  several  pages  17  to  illustrate  the  services  rendered  to 
mankind  by  the  Rabbi  physicians  of  those  days.  Whilst  the 
common  people  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  cures  could  only  be 
wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  the  bones  of  saints,  the  healing 
art  formed  a  regular  subject  of  study  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Rab- 

"  Xosmot,  p.  119,  German  edition. 

17  Revised  edition  (1875),  vol.  ii.  pp.  120  -12C. 
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binical  seats  of  learning.  Hence  it  was  that  until  the  medical  schools 
of  Montpellier  and  Salerno  were  founded,  which  indeed  they  helped 
to  establish,  well-nigh  all  the  physicians  of  Europe  were  Jews. 
Bishops  and  princes,  kings  and  popes,  had  each  in  private  his  Hebrew 
doctor,  though  all  understood  that  it  was  a  contraband  luxury.  Their 
medical  literature  comprises  treatises  on  every  department  of  the 
science,  not  excluding  the  veterinary  art.  No  history  of  medicine 
would  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  Isaac  Israeli,  and  his 
classical  work  on  fevers.18  Moses  Maimonides,  the  great  theologian, 
was  the  first  to  popularise  the  works  of  Oralenus.  He  enjoyed  so  high 
a  reputation  at  the  court  of  the  great  Saladin,  that  Eichard  the 
Lion-hearted  tried,  but  without  success,  to  secure  his  services  as  his 
body  physician. 

In  those  days  the  study  of  physical  sciences  formed  an  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  every  branch  of  natural  science  was  diligently  studied.  It 
is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  everything  that  was  known  in 
the  Middle  Ages  of  botany,  more  particularly  in  its  relation  to  materia 
medica,  was  owing  to  the  translation  of  Dioscorides,  undertaken  at 
the  instance  and  by  the  help  of  Chisdai  ibn  Shaprut,  the  Hebrew 
vizier  (not  the  fiscal  agent)  of  the  Khali  f  Abdul  Kahman.  Astronomy 
was  a  favourite  science  of  theirs.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
could  boast  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  a  greater  number  of  astro- 
nomers than  were  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  by  Hebrews, 
both  independently  and  in  conjunction  with  others,  that  the  most 
celebrated  astronomical  tables  were  prepared  and  produced,  those  of 
Maamun,  of  Alphonso,  and  the  Persian  tables.  Among  the  writers 
on  the  theory,  invention,  and  improvement  of  astronomical  instruments 
— the  astrolabe,  quadrant,  sphere,  and  sun-dial — was  the  well-known 
Bible  commentator,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  probably  the  first  who  sug- 
gested the  division  of  the  celestial  globe  by  the  Equator.  Kepler  set 
high  store  by  the  astronomical  works  of  Levi  ben  Grerson,  known  to 
the  Christian  world  as  Leo  Hebraeus.19  They  likewise  numbered  many 
mathematicians  of  high  repute.  Mediaeval  writers  quote  again  and 
again  a  certain  mysterious  Savosorda.  He  is  none  other  than  Abraham 
bar  Chija  of  Old  Castile,  who  filled  the  post  of  Minister  of  Police 
(Zachib  as  Schorta) — not  of  fiscal  agent — under  a  Mohammedan 
prince.  Among  the  great  achievements  of  those  days  were  the 
maritime  discoveries.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  were 
facilitated  by  the  geographical  knowledge  which  the  Jews  possessed, 
those  cosmopolitan  traders  who  conducted  mercantile  transactions 
from  the  Azores  to  the  interior  of  China,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  coast 

18  Carmoly,  Histoirg  de  Medecins  juifs,  p.  384. 

19  Authorities  for  all  these  statements  are  given  in  Steinschneiders  Jewish  Lite- 
rature (London,  1857),  §  21.     The1!  same  writer  has  likewise  contributed  valuable 
monographs  on  this  subject  to  many  German  scientific  periodicals. 

L2 
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of  Mozambique.  Draper  asserts  that  it  was  actually  through  them 
that  the  existence  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  made  known  in 
Europe.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  helped  to  the  success  of  the 
great  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama  by  applying  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  adapting  astronomical  instruments  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation.20 

The  most  important  services,  however,  were  those  which  they 
rendered  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  By  means  of  the  translations 
which  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  the  Provence  composed,  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  their  commentators,  and  of  the  Arabian  philoso- 
phers were  made  known  to  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
admits  that  the  vast  system  of  school  philosophy,  with  all  its  aridity 
and  super-subtlety,  formed  an  important  instrument  for  human 
training.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  represent  scholasticism  as  based 
upon  the  speculations  and  solid  results  arrived  at  by  Hebrew  meta- 
physicians. The  writings  of  the  schoolmen  abound  in  references  to 
a  certain  Avicebron,  whom  they  venerate  as  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers,  whose  opinions  they  eagerly  adopt  and  reluctantly  controvert. 
Who  is  this  Avicebron  ?  He  is  the  Jewish  poet  Ibn  Gebirol,  the 
Keble  of  the  Synagogue,  one  of  those  rare  minds  who  combine  the 
passionate  fervour  of  poetry  with  the  calmness  of  philosophic  research, 

A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind. 

His  philosophic  system,  based  upon  Neo-Platonism,  he  embodied  in 
the  Source  of  Life.  And  the  British  schoolman  Duns  Scotus  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Avicebron  almost  in  their  entirety  as  the  basis  of  his 
theology.  Another  of  our  great  philosophers  to  whom  the  teachers 
of  Catholic  Christendom  were  deeply  indebted  was  the  before- 
mentioned  Moses  Maimonides.  Ere  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  his 
death  his  magnum  opus,  More  Nebuchim,  the  *  Guide  of  the 
Perplexed,'  was  translated  into  Latin.  And  there  is  scarcely  one 
important  question  treated  of  by  the  mediaeval  theologians  in  the 
discussion  of  which  they  do  not  rely  upon  the  high  authority  of  this 
'  R.  Moses  of  Egypt,'  as  they  call  him.  He  was  the  first  Aristotelian 
who  refuted  the  doctrine  of  the  Stagirite  that  matter  is  eternal ;  his 
reasonings  were  the  models  of  all  subsequent  attempts  at  reconciling 
faith  with  philosophy.  Entire  folio  pages  in  the  works  of  Albertus 
Magnus  concerning  the  Creation  read  like  translations  of  the  More 
Nebuchim.  Thomas  Aquinas  availed  himself  even  still  more  copiously 
of  the  *  summa  theologian '  of  the  Jewish  teacher.  All  the  proofs 
which  the  '  Angelic  Doctor '  adduces  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
have  been  taken  from  Maimonides.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  Leibnitz  is  indebted  for  some  of  the 

*•  Dr.  Kayscrling,  Thcilnakme  ran  Juden  an  den  portugictincJien  EntdecTiungen. 
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most  convincing  arguments  in  his  Theodicy  to  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil  in  the  third  part  of  the  *  Guide.'  Much 
remains  yet  to  be  said  concerning  the  obligations  which  Spinoza 
himself  owed  to  the  teachers  of  his  own  race,  to  Don  Chasdai  Crescas 
and  others.  But  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits,  as  it  is  out  of  the 
scope,  of  this  article  to  pursue  this  theme  any  further  at  present.  A 
few  authorities  for  my  statements  are  subjoined.21  And  indeed  this 
controversy  will  not  have  been  entirely  barren  of  results,  if  the 
references  here  given  shall  induce  English  writers  on  the  history  of 
science  and  philosophy  to  do  justice  more  thoroughly  than  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  done  heretofore,  to  the  intellectual  work  of  Jewish  thinkers.22 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  my  original  statement  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  exclusively  addicted  to  the  art  of 
handling  money  with  profit,  but  that  they  were  still  pursuing  the 
path  of  knowledge,  amassing  learning  and  stimulating  progress,  and 
contributing  a  not  insignificant  share  to  the  preservation  and  progress 
of  science. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  concludes  with  a  sneer  levelled  at  the  Judaism 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  inquires  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
Judaism  of  Galilee.  I  might  retort  by  asking  what  relation  the 
Christianity  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  bears  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  of  Tattersall's.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  both  Jews  and  Christians,  probably  in  their 
due  proportions,  who  are  men  of  high  probity,  who  labour  intelligently 
in  the  cause  of  charity  and  education,  whose  patriotism  has  stood 
England  in  good  stead  in  the  time  of  danger. 

But  may  I  ask  what  is  the  moral  relation  which  the  Professor's 
attacks  upon  Jews  and  Judaism  bear  to  the  teachings  of  the  Galilean? 
Surely  not  by  fanning  the  dead  embers  of  religious  animosity,  not  by 
seeking  points  of  diversity,  not  by  accentuating  differences  of  race 
among  indwellers  of  the  same  land,  will  'peace  and  goodwill'  be 
planted  upon  earth.  But  by  labouring  unitedly,  whatever  be  our  race 
or  creed,  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  by  helping  to  extirpate  prejudice  and  to  banish  ignorance,  we 
may  hope  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  happier  days  unto  mankind.  And 
this  should  be  the  sacred  mission  of  the  historian.  He  will  not  stir 
the  quagmire  of  prejudice  and  the  murky  pool  of  dead  intolerance  to 

21  Munk's  Melanges  de  Philosoplde  Juive  et  Arabe.    The  following  treatises  by 
Dr.  Joel : —  Uieber  den,  ivissenschaftlichen  Einfluss  des  Judenthums  auf  die  nicht-judisclie 

Welt ;  Etnas  uber  den  Einfluss  der  jiidischen  Philosophic  avf  die  Christliche  Scho- 
lastik;  Ibn  Gebirol's  (Avicebron's)  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophic ; 
Verhdltniss  Albert  des  Grossen  zu  Moses  Maimonides;  Zwr  Genesis  der  Lehre  Spinoza's. 
Dr.  Kaufmann's  Gesc-hichte  der  Attributenlehre  in  der  jiidischen  Religionsphilosophie 
•des  Mittelalters  von  Saadja  Ms  Maimuni. 

22  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  ii.  62-63  (fourth  edition),  speaks 
of  the  considerable  part  played  by  the  Hebrews  as  thinkers,  but  he  scarcely  does 
justice  to  their  originality. 
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raise  a  phosphorescent  gleam,  vain  and  fitful  semblance  of  light,  to 
mislead  the  benighted  wanderer.  But  banishing  foregone  conclusions, 
suppressing  prejudice,  and  judging  fairly  as  he  would  be  judged  him- 
self, he  will  with  laboured  study  seek  the  truth  and  find  it;  and, 
when  found,  will  hold  aloft  that  truth,  be  it  popular  or  no ;  and  so 
make  history  no  ignis  fatuua  to  mislead  the  world,  but  a  beacon- 
light  to  guide  us  in  these  troubled  times,  and  to  cheer  us  with  the 
hope  of  a  happier  future  in  store  for  the  human  race. 

HERMANN  ABLER. 
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PROTECTED  PRINCES  IN  INDIA. 


WHEN  proclamation  was  made,  on  the  1st  of  January  1877,  to  all 
the  Indian  princes  assembled  around  the  walls  of  Delhi,  that  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  assumed  her  statutory  title  of  Empress  of 
India,  an  uneasy  feeling  was  aroused  in  the  minds  of  those  princes  as 
to  the  political  changes  which  the  new  title  so  pompously  announced 
might  be  expected  to  involve.  The  native  prince  resembles  the  British 
farmer  in  believing  that,  however  unsatisfactory  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  may  be,  any  change  is  likely  to  be  for  the  worse ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  alarm  seems  to  have  given  place  to  disappointment,  for 
exaggerated  hopes  as  well  as  fears  had  been  entertained  by  many. 
Certainly  the  occasion  seemed  a  fitting  one  for  the  inauguration  of* 
useful  reforms  in  the  complicated  relations  subsisting  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  native  chiefs,  from  the  Nizam  with  his 
9,000,000  subjects  down  to  a  Kathiawar  Girasia  with  his  cluster  of 
mud  huts  and  his  revenue  of  one  thousand  rupees.  The  old  policy  of 
annexation  upon  the  slightest  pretext  has  indeed  been  formally  aban- 
doned, and  the  ruling  chiefs  at  the  Imperial  assemblage  received 
distinct  assurances  that  the  new  Empress  has  no  intention  of  reducing 
their  numbers,  or  diminishing  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  now 
possess.  Nor  have  these  assurances  been  words  only,  for  in  the  recent 
case  of  the  Gaekwar  a  practical  proof  has  been  given  that  the  Para- 
mount Power  is  unwilling  to  annex,  even  under  the  most  tempting 
conditions.  Of  all  native  States  the  one  best  qualified  to  excite 
British  cupidity  is  Baroda,  embracing  a  fertile  and  populous  territory 
intermingled  with  our  own  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  endless 
difficulties  as  to  revenue  and  jurisdiction,  lying  near  Bombay,  our 
principal  seaport,  and  incapable  of  offering  any  resistance  to  our 
forces.  This  State  was  ruled  in  1875  by  a  treacherous  tyrant  of 
proved  incapacity  for  government  and  without  any  legitimate  heir. 
Here  was  certainly  a  strong  case  for  annexation  according  to  the 
notions  of  1855,  and  Malhar  Rao  would  have  been  the  last  Gaekwar 
had  the  Dalhousie  ideas  been  still  in  favour.  But  the  experience  of 
twenty  years  has  altered  our  policy  in  India  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  and 
after  the  deposition  of  the  offending  prince  no  attempt  was  made  at 
rectification  of  frontiers,  nor  was  a  British  official  appointed  to  admi- 
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nister  the  state.  The  widow  of  Malluir  Rao's  brother  and  predecessor 
was  allowed  to  adopt  a  child,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  original 
founder  of  the  Gaekwar  dynasty,  and  to  him  the  principality  was 
transferred,  while  the  regency  during  his  minority  was  intrusted  to 
a  native  administrator  from  a  remote  part  of  India,  Sir  Tranjore 
Madava  Rao  of  Travancore.  Such  a  course  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
tranquillising  effect  upon  the  native  mind ;  and  as  we  did  not  annex 
Baroda  in  1875,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  encroaching  red 
line  is  not  likely  to  make  much  progress  upon  the  map  of  India  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  that  the  time  is  yet  distant  when  the  prophecy 
ascribed  to  Hyder  Ali  shall  be  fulfilled  :  '  Sab  lal  howega,'  all  shall 
become  red. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  we  are  still  to  have  the  native  princes 
in  our  midst,  it  is  desirable  that  their  constitutional  position  in  the 
Empire  should  be  clearly  determined,  and  that  their  part  should  be 
assigned  to  them  in  its  general  administration.     Hitherto  no  definite 
policy  has  guided  the  Government  of  India  in  dealing  with  the  protected 
chiefs,  who  have  been  coaxed  and  bullied,  patronised  and  snubbed, 
according  to   the   temper   of   individuals  in  the  highest   quarters, 
cajolery  and  patronage  being  at  present  the  order  of  the  day,  although 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  change.     At  the  Delhi  assemblage 
it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  highest  ambition 
of  a  Raja  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  possession  of  a  golden  medal,  a  silken 
banner,  and  an  heraldic  coat-of-arms.     Titles  of  dignity  and  orders  of 
knighthood  have  been  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand,  extra  guns 
have  been  fired  in  salutes,  even  honorary  rank  in  the  British  army 
has  been  conferred  upon  Hindoo  chiefs.     If  the  great  princes  felt  a 
secret  humiliation  in  being  summoned  from  all  parts  of  India  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  a  British  viceroy  at  Delhi,  nothing  was  spared 
that  stars  and  ribbons  and  blank  cartridge  could  do  to  alleviate  their 
humiliation.     At  the  same  time  they  were  given  to  understand  clearly 
that  the  British  Government  are  equally  unwilling  to  relinquish  and 
to  annex,  and  that  no  demands  would  be  entertained  upon  such  vexed 
questions  as  Gwalior  Fort  or  the  Berars.     Altogether  recent  occur- 
rences go  to  prove  the  desire  of  our  Government,  so  far  as  India 
proper  is  concerned,  to  maintain  intact  our  existing  frontier,  and  to 
annex,  if  anywhere,  beyond  the  external  boundaries  of  Hindostan. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  India  are  already  under  British 
rule,   but    50,000,000   are   still   subject   to   native   rulers,   besides 
5,000,000  in  Mysore,  who  will  be  placed  under  the  young  Maharaja 
when  he  attains  his  majority,  and  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
country  are  included  in  the  native  States.     The  authority  possessed 
by  the  numerous  chiefs,  who  rule  collectively  over  a  territory  equal 
in  area  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  varies  greatly  in  degree,  some 
of  them  being  wealthy  princes,  holding  powers  of  life  and  death  over 
populations  equal  to  those  of  second-class  European  kingdoms,  while 
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others  resemble  feudal  barons,  exercising  a  limited  jurisdiction  over 
one  or  two  villages,  and  others  again  are  no  more  than  petty 
squires.  A  complete  manual  of  what  may  be  called  the  Indian 
Peerage,  with  its  numerous  and  varied  grades,  has  just  been  given 
to  the  public  in  a  work  containing  detailed  information  about  all 
the  native  chiefs  and  States  of  India.  Of  those  who  maintain  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  soldiers  there  are  as  many  as  four  hundred 
and  sixty,  with  a  grand  total  of  more  than  300,000  troops,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  about  two-thirds  of  this  numerically  strong 
force  belonging  to  ten  important  States.  The  numbers  of  these  troops 
may  seem  alarming,  especially  when  we  hear  that  the  artillery  consists 
of  9,390  men  and  5,252  guns ;  but  most  of  the  latter  are  fit  only  for 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  the  functions  of  the  former  consist 
mainly  in  firing  salutes  from  such  guns  as  may  be  mounted  on 
carriages  and  may  be  expected  not  to  burst.  It  is  certain  that  most, 
but  not  all,  of  the  native  armies  are  kept  for  show,  and  are  not 
effective  in  a  military  sense ;  above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  do  not  possess  breech-loaders. 

The  average  life  of  an  Indian  prince  is  short,  and  the  period  of 
minority  according  to  English  law  is  long,  so  that  native  States  are 
frequently  under  a  regency,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  seated 
upon  the  '  gadi '  or  cushion  of  state  are  children.  When  all  the 
Indian  princes  assembled  at  Delhi  for  the  Imperial  proclamation, 
only  three  were  entitled  to  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns — viz., 
the  Nizam,  the  Gaekwar,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore — and  all  three 
were  children.  During  the  minority  of  young  chiefs  the  Paramount 
Power  claims  a  special  right  of  intervention,  and,  like  the  Roman 
senate  and  people  in  similar  cases,  assumes  the  office  of  guardian. 
The  manner  and  degree  of  intervention  have  varied  greatly  from 
time  to  time,  and  so  many  different  experiments  have  been  tried 
that  something  is  now  really  known  as  to  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
government  for  a  protected  native  State.  In  some  cases  a  British 
official  has  been  appointed  with  large  powers  to  govern  the  country, 
and  without  his  express  sanction  not  a  single  rupee  can  be  spent : 
e.g.  Kolhapur,  the  oldest  surviving  Mahratta  State,  where  chronic 
minority  has  recently  prevailed,  the  late  Raja  having  died  just  as  he 
attained  majority.  In  the  case  of  Baroda  a  distinguished  native 
statesman  has  been  summoned  from  a  distance,  and  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  the  minor's  dominions.  In  other  instances  a  native  regency 
of  local  notables  has  been  formed,  and  left  to  act  mainly  upon  its  own 
discretion.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  arrangements  has 
been  that  of  'joint  administrators,'  such  as  was  adopted  by  the 
Bombay  Government  for  the  State  of  Bhaunagar  in  the  Kathiawar 
peninsula.  Here  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  was  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  State  during  a  minority  in  conjunction 
with  a  Brahman  of  high  character  and  great  experience,  the  minister 
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<>»'  the  former  chief.  These  two  administrators  exercised  jointly  the 
-:unr  powers  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  Thakur,  but  in  case  any 
inv.oncilable  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  between  them  a 
casting  vote  was  given  to  the  European  official.  It  was  confidently 
expected  that  this  special  power  would  seldom  be  employed,  and  that 
if  European  and  native  happened  to  take  opposite  views  of  a  question 
a  fair  compromise  would  generally  be  effected ;  but  it  was  deemed 
desirable  that,  when  this  could  not  be  done,  English  ideas  should  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  The  actual  result  was  that  during  a  joint  ad- 
ministration of  six  years  and  a  half  the  casting  vote  was  never  once 
employed :  a  happy  blending  of  European  and  native  ideas  was  ac- 
complished, whereby  local  opinion  was  carried  along  with  many 
reforms  that  appeared  desirable  from  an  English  point  of  view,  while 
in  other  cases  the  danger  was  avoided  of  injuring  the  people,  as  they 
are  so  frequently  injured  in  India,  by  energetic  endeavours  to  do 
them  good  against  their  will.  The  native  minister,  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding his  own  countrymen,  kept  his  European  colleague  clear 
of  the  besetting  error  of  forcing  on  changes  beneficial  in  themselves, 
but  premature.  At  the  same  time  the  strong  sense  of  duty  and  the 
love  of  justice,  for  which  natives  give  full  credit  to  the  '  Sahebs,' 
influenced  all  the  dealings  of  the  Bhaunagar  Darbar,  and,  the  selection 
of  the  two  colleagues  having  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  an  almost 
ideal  government  was  the  result.  Among  other  merits  this  arrange 
ment  has  maintained  a  continuity  of  men  and  measures,  and  will 
leave  the  State  in  a  condition  fitted  for  the  resumption  of  native  rule 
when  the  young  Thakur  attains  his  majority. 

During  the  course  of  a  prolonged  tour  through  India,  in  British 
territory  and  in  native  States,  nowhere  have  I  seen  more  distinct 
evidences  of  general  contentment  and  material  prosperity  than  in 
Bhaunagar,  which  does  not  enjoy  special  advantages  of  climate,  soil, 
or  position,  being  an  arid,  treeless  country,  without  railroads  or  good 
harbours.  During  the  last  half-dozen  years  roads,  bridges,  tanks,  and 
plantations  have  been  made  on  all  sides,  useful  and  elegant  public 
buildings  have  been  erected,  such  as  schools,  court-houses,  light- 
houses, and  travellers'  bungalows,  while  regular  steam  communication 
with  the  mainland  has  been  organised  across  the  Grulf  of  Cambay. 
A  branch  railway  to  join  the  '  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India ' 
line  has  been  also  proposed  by  the  Bhaunagar  Darbar,  who  offered  to 
advance  the  money  necessary  for  its  construction  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  but  the  scheme  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government,  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  objections  to  it 
on  public  grounds,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  met  with 
interested  opposition,  as  the  proposed  branch  railway  to  the  port  of 
Bhaunagar  might  divert  a  portion  of  the  cotton  traffic  now  passing 
along  the  main  line. 

The  reproductive  works  and  permanent  improvements,  of  which 
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we  hear  so  much,  and  see  so  little,  in  British  India,  have  been  actually 
carried  out  with  success  in  this  native  State,  with  an  area  of  2,784 
square  miles,  containing  about  400,000  inhabitants,  and  possessing  a 
gross  revenue  of  twenty-six  lakhs  of  rupees,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  It  may  be  asked :  '  Have  not  the  future  resources  of  the 
State  been  heavily  mortgaged  in  this  process  by  the  contraction  of 
debt  ?  Have  not  the  people  been  crushed  with  taxation  in  order  to 
effect  improvements  such  as  an  Indian  community  is  too  poor  to 
afford  ? '  The  reply  is  that  the  Bhaunagar  treasury  contains  a  surplus 
accumulated  to  meet  the  possible  exigencies  of  famine  or  pestilence 
(war  being  happily  out  of  the  question  in  a  protected  State),  and  that 
taxation,  as  distinct  from  land-revenue  or  rent,  is  so  light  as  to  be 
almost  unfelt.  Salt  in  particular  is  scarcely  taxed  at  all,  bringing 
in  less  than  8,000  rupees,  opium  upwards  of  18,000  rupees,  taxes  on 
trades,  &c.,  73,000  rupees,  and  customs  by  land  and  sea  3,11,000 
rupees:  altogether  a  small  proportion  of  a  total  revenue  of 
26,00,000  rupees.  As  regards  the  land-revenue,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  paid  in  Bhaunagar  is  equal  to  five  rupees  per  head  of  the 
population,  while  it  varies  in  the  British  Provinces  according  to  the 
following  table :  — 

Rupees  Annas.   Pies. 

Assam  .  .  .  11        5        0 

Bengal  .  .  .  .930 

Bombay  .  .  .240 

Madras  and  North-west  Provinces      150 
Punjab .  .  .  .117 

As  land-revenue  is  the  rent  payable  to  the  State  as  owning  the  soil, 
a  large  amount  so  paid  is  less  an  indication  of  oppression  than  of  a 
productive  and  well-cultivated  soil,  while  a  low  figure  is  usually  the 
result  of  sterility  or  over-population. 

The  people  of  Bhaunagar,  even  the  humblest  classes,  are  con- 
spicuous, beyond  those  of  any  other  part  of  India  that  I  have  visited, 
for  the  abundance  and  cleanliness  of  their  garments,  and  in  a  climate 
where  clothing  is  rather  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  necessity  such 
a  fact  is  full  of  significance.  Even  in  this  country  the  pawning  of  the 
Sunday  suit  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  surest  symptoms  of  hard  times 
among  the  working  classes,  and  in  India  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  pro- 
sperity in  any  district  than  the  amount  of  clothing  habitually  worn  by 
the  inhabitants.  A  good  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  material 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  afforded  by  the  great  Mohamme- 
dan festival  of  the  Mohurrum,  which  took  place  while  I  was  in 
Bhaunagar,  and  which  brought  crowds  of  well-dressed  and  well- 
fed  cultivators  into  the  town  to  join  in  the  revels  of  the  citizens. 
Although  the  Mussulmans  are  few  and  uninfluential  in  this  part  of 
(ruzerat,  the  festival  is  eminently  popular,  and  all  took  part  in  it, 
including  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  with  as  great  a  zest  as  if  Hindoo 
divinities,  not  Mussulman  martyrs,  had  been  thereby  honoured  and 
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lamented.  The  scene  was  simply  the  Italian  Carnival  or  Saturnalia 
in  an  Eastern  garb,  and  seemed  brilliant  even  to  eyes  fresh  from  the 
gorgeous  pageantry  of  Delhi ;  but  whereas  the  display  at  Delhi  was  the 
result  of  official  pressure  and  princely  emulation,  this  was  the  spon- 
taneous holiday-making  of  a  prosperous  commonalty.  Among  the  many 
honourable  and  pleasant  functions  which  an  Indian  civilian  may  be 
called  upon  to  discharge,  few  if  any  are  preferable  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment as  that  of  administering  a  well-to-do  native  state,  where  he  can 
literally  /  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land.'  But  changes  in  the 
Indian  service  are  sudden  and  violent,  and  great  was  the  consternation 
of  the  Bhaunagar  people  when  a  telegram  arrived  from  head-quarters 
ordering  off  their  English  administrator  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Presidency  to  take  charge  of  a  famine-stricken  district  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country.  The  chorus  of  lamentation  was  universal  from  the 
young  Th6kur  downwards.  Mr.  P.  was  leaving  the  place  without  any 
prospect  of  returning,  and  there  was  little  either  to  hope  or  to  fear 
from  him  in  the  future  ;  but  high  and  low  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
testimony  of  affectionate  gratitude  and  regret.  As  a  witness  of  what 
then  passed,  I  was  satisfied  that  it  is  possible,  although  by  no  means 
easy,  for  a  genuine  friendship  to  arise  between  British  officers  and  the 
natives  over  whom  and  through  whom  they  rule. 

Between  the  people  of  India  and  the  British  authorities  there  is 
no  class  which  occupies  a  more  independent  position  than  the 
missionaries  of  various  Christian  denominations,  and  although  their 
converts  are  few,  they  frequently  succeed  in  acquiring  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  natives  as  being  men  of  courage,  integrity,  and 
culture,  totally  unconnected  with  the  Government.  The  evidence  of 
such  men  upon  native  affairs,  especially  as  regards  the  raiyats,  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  obtained,  and  in  the  case  of 
Bhaunagar  there  is  the  authority  of  the  local  missionary  for  stating 
that  the  cultivators  are  'in  the  most  prosperous  condition.'  The 
young  Thakur  has  been  carefully  educated  under  English  tuition,  he 
has  also  been  for  some  time  associated  with  the  joint  administrators 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the 
duties  which  he  will  soon  have  to  discharge  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  country  will  continue  to 
prosper  under  his  rule. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  case  of  Bhaunagar,  partly 
because  I  had  special  opportunities  for  observing  and  understanding 
the  management  of  this  State,  which  is  by  no  means  Utopia,  and 
partly  because  the  success  of  this  experiment  seems  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  general  policy  in  dealing  with  native 
states,  if  not  with  our  own  provinces  also.  Under  the  system  of  joint 
administrators  the  cheap  and  simple  machinery  of  native  rule  has 
been  used  to  carry  out  the  more  enlightened  principles  of  the  British 
Government.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  administer  India  generally 
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in  a  similar  manner  and  with  similar  results?  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  question  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  our 
most  serious  Indian  difficulty — finance.  Our  'home  charges'  and 
our  military  expenditure  stand  in  the  way,  and  render  cheap  adminis- 
tration impossible;'  we  cannot  afford  expensive  improvements,  however 
desirable ;  we  must  tax  salt,  even  though  its  price  has  been  thereby 
increased  fivefold  within  forty  years,  because  of  the  many  millions 
of  tribute  payable  as  home  charges  to  England,  and  because  upon 
our  provinces  falls  the  entire  cost  of  the  army  that  holds  and  defends 
India.  The  protected  States,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  complete 
exemption  from  war  and  all  its  burdens.  'Pax  Britannica'  reigns  from 
the  Snowy  Range  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  for  this  British  India  is  alone 
responsible,  the  contributions  in  men  or  money  by  the  native  chiefs 
being  seldom  more  than  nominal ;  that  of  Bhaunagar  is  one  lakh 
and  three  quarters,  17,500£. 

Being  thus  practically  exempt  from  tribute  or  military  charges, 
the  revenue  of  a  native  State,  after  defraying  all  necessary  costs  of 
administration,  provides  a  large  margin  without  the  necessity  for 
laying  upon  the  people  any  really  burdensome  taxation.  How  this 
surplus  may  be  expended  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  as  it  is  avail- 
able for  those  public  works  of  which  the  country  stands  most  urgently 
in  need,  if  it  is  not  squandered  upon  the  caprices  and  luxuries  of  the 
ruling  chief.  A  long  minority  under  careful  guardianship  is  a 
fortunate  contingency  for  a  private  property,  and  happy  is  the  native 
State  that  has  a  child  for  its  nominal  ruler.  The  opportunity  then 
presents  itself  for  reaping  the  advantages  of  British  administration 
without  incurring  its  cost,  for  paying  off  arrears  of  debt,  for  effecting 
all  sorts  of  permanent  improvements,  and  even  for  laying  by  money 
to  meet  extraordinary  emergencies.  Meanwhile  the  young  chief  may 
be  educated  for  his  position,  and  the  stifling  atmosphere  (moral  and 
physical)  of  the  Zenana  may  be  exchanged  for  the  bracing  influences 
of  a  college  such  as  has  been  established  at  Rajkote  for  the  illustrious 
youths  of  Kathiawar.  Here  Rajput  boys  of  the  highest  rank  receive 
a  liberal  education  modelled  upon  that  which  in  English  public  schools 
is  deemed  suitable  for  the  rising  generation  of  our  statesmen  and 
legislators.  Manly  games,  including  cricket,  football,  and  gymnastics, 
are  encouraged,  and  personal  competition  upon  equal  terms  is  deve- 
loped among  lads  hitherto  reared  in  haughty  and  indolent  isolation. 

The  contrast  between  the  condition  of  a  British  Indian  Province 
and  a  well-governed  native  State  brings  out  into  strong  prominence 
the  one  truly  serious  danger  which  menaces  our  Indian  Empire.  On 
the  5th  of  January,  1877,  took  place  the  most  striking  spectacle  of 
the  '  Imperial  assemblage,'  when  all  the  troops  collected  in  the  vast 
camp  were  paraded  before  the  Viceroy.  First  marched  the  military 
retainers  of  the  native  princes,  a  motley  and  brilliant  host,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  elephants,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  armed  with 
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every  variety  of  weapon,  and  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  garb.  Four 
field-pieces  represented  the  artillery  of  this  picturesque  army,  the 
famous  golden  and  silver  guns  of  the  Gaekwar,  the  guns  themselves, 
their  carriages,  the  housings,  and  even  the  horns  of  the  bullocks  that 
drew  them,  displaying  the  precious  metals  only.  Then  came  the 
British  troops,  perfect  in  appointments  and  discipline,  a  force  capable 
of  march  ing  'from  Delhi  to  Rameshwar'  without  encountering  any 
opposition  that  could  seriously  delay  its  progress.  Among  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  native  troops  from  all  the  three  Presidencies,  but 
the  artillery  was  exclusively  in  European  hands.  The  matchless 
horse-artillery  thundering  by  at  racing  speed  seemed  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  British  supremacy,  while  the  golden  toy-guns  symbolised 
the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  our  great  feudatories. 

The  native  princes  keep  soldiers  mainly  for  show  and  for  amuse- 
ment, and  can  at  any  time  dispense  with  their  services,  if  financial 
considerations  render  it  desirable  so  to  do.  With  the  British  Govern- 
ment it  is  otherwise ;  to  them  a  powerful  army  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, they  have  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  whole  Indian  Empire  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  Provinces,  unaided  by  the  native  States  or 
by  the  mother  country.  The  authority  of  a  solitary  British  resident 
or  political  agent  is  indeed  supreme  in  the  protected  States,  but 
European  batteries  and  bayonets  in  the  background  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  If  it  were  possible  to  dispense 
with  these  auxiliaries  to  moral  suasion,  the  financial  condition  of 
British  India  might  soon  become  no  less  prosperous  and  solvent  than 
that  of  a  native  State  during  a  minority.  Meanwhile  how  do  matters 
stand  with  us  ?  Financial  collapse  impends  over  us  perpetually ;  our 
annual  deficit  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  can  only  be  concealed  upon 
occasion  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  Indian  budget,  and  by 
affecting  to  treat  as  '  extraordinary '  years  those  in  which  wars, 
famines,  or  pestilences  occur.  It  is  in  fact  no  '  ordinary  '  year  when 
some  such  events  do  not  occur  in  any  part  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
it  is  clear,  taking  one  year  with  another,  that  our  revenue  shows  no 
disposition  to  increase  proportionately  to  our  expenditure.  For  all 
emergencies  we  continue  to  borrow ;  we  spend  casual  windfalls  as  if 
they  were  derived  from  permanent  income ;  we  are  menaced  with  the 
failure  of  the  opium  revenue  through  Chinese  competition,  and  the 
repeal  of  import  duties  through  British  manufacturing  interests ; 
while  the  salt-tax  is  attacked  simultaneously  by  the  friends  of 
humanity  and  by  the  owners  of  English  salt-works.  Indian  financiers 
may  well  be  at  their  wits'  end  :  any  considerable  increase  of  taxation 
is  impossible,  and  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  sweeping  retrench- 
ment and  bankruptcy.  The  example  of  the  native  States,  most  of 
them  naturally  poorer  than  our  own  provinces,  proves  that  an  Indian 
community  can  easily  support  all  the  burdens  of  government,  except 
'  home  charges  '  and  European  soldiers.  How  far  it  may  be  possible 
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to  retrench  upon  these  two  items  of  expenditure,  or  how  far  the  con- 
tributions of  the  feudatories  towards  Imperial  revenue  may  be  in- 
creased, this  is  not  the  occasion  to  inquire  ;  but  the  suppression  of 
military  contingents  from  certain  native  States,  and  the  substitution 
of  money  payments  in  their  place,  would  conduce  alike  to  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1875-6  the  cost  of  the 
army  in  India  was  15,308,460^.,  and  this,  together  with  the  expen- 
diture in  England  on  account  of  stores,  pensions,  interest  on  debt, 
loss  by  exchange,  &c.,  amounts  to  a  full  half  of  all  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  inhabitants  of  our  Provinces 
may  well  think  that  they  pay  dearly  for  their  privileges  as  British 
subjects. 

In  our  relations  with  the  native  States  an  important  practical 
reform  might  easily  be  effected,  which  would  .remove  one  of  the 
greatest  blots  upon  our  Indian  administration.  There  exists  at 
present  no  judicial  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  cases,  civil  or  criminal, 
to  which  the  protected  princes  of  India  are  parties.  In  all  such  cases 
the  British  Government,  as  the  paramount  power,  acting  in  their 
executive  capacity,  decide  without  appeal,  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate 
appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  himself  the 
highest  executive  officer  of  the  Government.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  confirms  the  decision  of  his  own  subordinates,  there  remains  as  a 
court  of  appeal  only  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  last 
effort  may  be  made  by  a  native  prince,  if  he  is  wealthy  or  influential 
enough,  to  force  his  grievances  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  public.  When  the  Government  of  India  is  arraigned  before 
Parliament  upon  charges  of  injustice  towards  a  native  prince,  all 
judicial  evidence  is  wanting  for  the  proof  or  disproof  of  such  charges. 
No  record  of  proceedings  at  any  former  trial  is  available,  no  witnesses 
upon  either  side  are  heard,  mere  ex  parte  statements  for  and  against 
Government  are  made,  the  Opposition  front  bench  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Ministry,  and  usually  the  original  decision  against  the 
appellant  is  once  more  confirmed.  A  less  satisfactory  tribunal  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  but  it  is  at  present  the  only  one  open  to  an 
Indian  prince  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
paramount  power,  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  in  India  nor  in 
England  can  a  native  prince  hope  to  obtain  a  hearing,  which  shall 
be  public,  impartial,  and  complete,  even  when  his  most  important 
interests  are  involved.  In  particular,  when  accused  of  a  crime,  he  is 
denied  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  British  subject :  he  is 
not  tried  by  his  Peers,  nor  confronted  with  his  accusers,  whom  he  has 
no  opportunity  of  cross-examining. 

There  is  thus  no  justice  for  a  protected  chief,  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  justice  is  usually  understood ;  he  is  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Courts,  nor  can  he  avail 
himself  of  their  protection.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
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Council  works  well  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  British  India,  but  it  takes 
cognisance  only  of  cases  which  have  been  judicially  decided,  and  is 
therefore  not  open  for  appeal  to  ruling  chiefs,  whose  cases  are  not  tried 
before  properly  constituted  courts.  Our  mainstay  in  India  (besides 
British  breech-loaders)  is  admitted  to  be  our  character  for  justice. 
'  The  Sahebs  do  not  understand  us,  and  they  constantly  make  mistakes, 
but  they  endeavour  to  do  justice,  and  they  do  not  fear  the  face  of 
man.'  In  these  words  a  native  has  briefly  summed  up  his  country- 
men's opinion  of  their  masters,  and  this  character  for  justice  we  are 
bound  to  maintain.  So  far  as  our  judges  and  magistrates  are  con- 
cerned there  is  in  this  respect  every  cause  for  satisfaction :  before 
them  the  humblest  raiyat  may  plead  fearlessly  and  successfully,  even 
if  his  adversary  be  the  Viceroy  himself.  The  Government  of  India 
may  be  a  despotism,  but  this  has  been  hitherto  tempered  by  a  free 
press  and  an  independent  judiciary,  whereby  the  worst  evils  of 
despotism  have  been  obviated,  and  the  High  Courts  have  never  failed 
to  resist  any  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive. 
An  inhabitant  of  British  India,  who  may  find  himself  at  variance  with 
the  Government  under  whom  he  lives,  will  have  his  case  tried  before 
a  properly  constituted  local  tribunal;  he  enjoys  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  High  Court  of  his  Presidency,  and  if  need  be,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  public 
hearing  will  be  accorded  to  both  sides  of  the  case,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  decision  rests  will  be  duly  recorded,  and  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal  is  absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  the  Indian  Execu- 
tive. Very  different  are  the  proceedings  if  the  accused,  or  the  would- 
be  litigant,  happens  to  be  one  of  the  protected  chiefs,  who  enjoy 
neither  the  independence  of  foreign  princes,  nor  the  privileges  of 
British  subjects. 

In  cases  of  dispute  between  rival  chiefs  the  British  Government 
may  indeed  act  as  an  impartial  arbiter,  but  even  then  the  method  of 
conducting  the  inquiry  is  very  objectionable.  The  matter  is  investi- 
gated secretly  by  a  Political  Agent,  through  whom  pass  all  communi- 
cations between  Government  and  the  disputants,  and  upon  whose  confi- 
dentially expressed  opinion  the  ultimate  decision  is  based.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  is  open  to  grave  abuses,  and  considerations  of 
general  policy  are  confessedly  allowed  to  weigh  no  less  than  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  in  decisions,  the  reasons  for  which  are 
seldom  made  public.  More  especially  does  this  occur,  when  the  dis- 
pute has  arisen  between  a  ruling  prince  and  other  subordinate  chiefs, 
whom  he  may  claim  as  his  subjects,  but  who  assert  a  kind  of  tribu- 
tary independence.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  independent  and  subject  chiefs,  so  numerous 
are  the  grades  of  power  and  importance  between  the  Nizam  and  a 
petty  Talukdar.  In  certain  cases  the  smaller  chiefs  have  been  recog- 
nised as  independent  princelings,  in  others  they  have  been  regarded 
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as  a  sort  of  feudal  nobility,  but  the  general  tenour  of  British  policy 
has  been  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  more  conspicuous  and 
influential  princes,  who  have  thus  been  enabled  to  curtail  seriously 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  lesser  Sirdars.  The  wisdom  of  such 
a  policy  in  itself  is  less  clear  than  the  injustice  of  allowing  considera- 
tions of  selfish  expediency  to  sway  the  decisions  of  an  arbiter. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  conceded  that,  if  the  whole  procedure 
were  public  and  judicial,  no  better  arbiter  than  the  British  Govern- 
ment could  be  appointed  for  the  disputes  between  native  chiefs, 
and  the  possession  of  irresistible  force  obviates  all  difficulty  as  to 
enforcing  awards.  However  bitter  may  be  the  quarrel  or  the  sense 
of  injury,  there  can  be  no  question  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  any 
breach  of  that  '  Koman  peace '  which  England  has  established 
throughout  India — a  boon  beyond  all  cavil.  But  when  protected  I  * 
princes  are  accused  of  distinct  crimes,  the  British  Government 
act  in  the  joint  capacity  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  executioner,  occa- 
sionally also  of  executor  and  heir-at-law  to  the  accused.  In  no  part 
of  the  British  Empire  can  the  meanest  citizen  be  subjected  to  such 
a  mockery  of  a  trial  as  that  which  is  reserved  for  an  Indian  prince, 
nominally  a  sovereign.  Down  to  a  recent  date  his  condemnation 
for  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  was  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  the  British  dominions,  and  it 
was  then,  of  course,  impossible  to  persuade  the  natives  that  a  fair 
trial  had  taken  place.  Even  now,  when  confiscation  of  territory  does 
not  immediately  follow  conviction,  and  in  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment may  themselves  be  regarded  as  unbiassed  judges,  they  are  by  no 
means  in  possession  of  unbiassed  evidence.  They  do  not  themselves 
examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  defence;  as  a  rule, 
they  see  with  the  eyes  and  hear  with  the  ears  of  the  local  resident 
official,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  position  can  hardly  avoid  being 
more  or  less  of  a  partisan.  Residing  on  the  spot,  where  he  takes  an 
active  and  even  a  controlling  part  in  local  politics,  he  is  liable  to  be 
personally  involved  in  the  affair  which  he  has  to  investigate,  and  he 
may  be  committed  beforehand  to  a  particular  view  of  the  question. 
Even  when  (as  happens  occasionally)  a  special  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  report,  the  proceedings  are  not  necessarily 
public ;  they  are  regarded  as  political  or  diplomatic  rather  than 
judicial,  and  are  apt  to  be  clouded  over  with  traditional  diplomatic 
obscurity. 

In  short,  everything  is  conducted  secretly,  and  herein  is  the  root 
of  the  evil :  our  Government  cannot  hope  to  obtain  credit  for  acting 
impartially  so  long  as  this  '  hole-and-corner '  system  is  maintained. 
Edmund  Burke,  speaking  in  1786,  recommended  'as  the  means  of 
reforming  Indian  abuses  a  combination  of  three  things — a  govern- 
ment by  law,  trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  in  every  executive  and 
judicial  concern.'  The  experience  of  well  nigh  a  century  confirms 
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thoroughly  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Burke.     If  the  existing  system 
is  objectionable  when  the  British  Government   are  acting   in   the 
capacity  of  arbiters  or  criminal  judges,  having  no  direct  interest  in 
the -question  at  issue,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils  liable 
to  ensue  when  they  sit  as  judges  with  closed  doors  upon  cases  to 
which  they  are  themselves  parties.     A  most  difficult  and  responsible 
duty  devolves  upon  the  so-called  '  Politicals,'  to  whom   has   been 
entrusted  hitherto  the  conduct  of  the  peculiar  relations  subsisting 
between   the  British   Government  and   the   native   chiefs.      These 
Politicals  are  called  upon  to  act  as  administrators,  as  diplomatists, 
and  as  judges,  controlling  with  greater  or  less  authority  some  800 
chiefs  and  some  55,000,000  people.    Ably  and  faithfully  their  arduous 
duties  have  been  discharged,  and  no  body  of  public  servants  can  boast 
of  more  distinguished  names  than  the  Politicals,  most  of  whom  are 
soldiers,  but   who  have   rather  laboured  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
maintain  good  faith  than  to  promote  a  policy  of  aggrandisement  and 
annexation.      Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  our  Indian  political 
system  been  carried  out  by  less  worthy  agents,  it  could  hardly  have 
survived  until  now.     Nevertheless,  the  interests  of  justice  would  be 
safer  even  in  the  hands  of  inferior  men  conducting  their  inquiries  in 
the  light  of  day  than  they  can  be  in   those  of  first-class  officers 
working  without  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion.     Open 
justice  should  be  our  mainstay  on  native  territory  as  well  as  in  our 
own  provinces ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  publicity,  even  in 
the  political  department.     A  secret  system  affords  opportunities  for 
intrigue,  corruption,  and  chicanery,  in  all  of  which  the  natives  have 
the  advantage ;    our  officers  are   hoodwinked  and  misled  by  diplo- 
matists subtler  and  less  honest  than  themselves.     What  is  required 
is  the  substitution  of  the  judicial  for  the  diplomatic  system  in  dealing 
with  protected  states.     The  mere  existence  of  an  impartial  tribunal, 
however  constituted,  before  which  the  Government  might  be  com- 
pelled to  assign  publicly  the  reasons  for  their  policy,  would  be  a 
complete  protection  against  any  act  of  flagrant  injustice.     Possibly 
no  existing  tribunal  would  be  competent  to  undertake  such  functions, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  special  Court  for  the  purpose. 
Above  all,  it  is  desirable  '  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  man  in 
India  to  cross  the  ocean  to  seek  for  justice,'  even  from  so  competent 
a  tribunal  as  the  Privy  Council  affords. 

When   the   India   Bill   was  under  discussion  in  the   House   of 
Commons,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1 858,  Mr.  John  Bright  said  : 

I  would  establish  a  Court  of  Appeal,  the  judges  of  which  should  be  judges  of  the 
highest  character  in  India,  for  the  settlement  of  those  many  disputes  -which  have 
arisen  between  the  Government  of  India  and  its  subjects,  some  native  and  some 
European.  I  would  not  suffer  these  questions  to  come  upon  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  would  not  forbid  them  by  statute,  but  I  would  establish  a  Court  which  should 
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render  it  unnecessary  for  any  man  in  India  to  cross  the  ocean  to  seek  for  that  justice 
-which  he  would  then  be  able  to  get  in  his  own  country  without  corruption  or 
secret  bargain. 

When  this  excellent  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  he  may 
have  used  the  word  <  subjects '  inadvertently,  but  by  so  doing  he 
excludes  from  the  advantages  of  his  proposal  the  very  persons  who 
really  stand  in  need.  As  already  stated,  British  subjects,  if  involved 
in  dispute  with  the  Government,  can  have  recourse  to  judges  of  the 
highest  character  in  India,  besides  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  in  London, 
while  no  legal  machinery  exists  for  adjudicating  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  native  chiefs.  The  Royal  Proclamation  of  1858 
announced  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the  native  States,  declaring 
that  their  rights  would  be  respected  and  their  governments  main- 
tained. In  particular  the  declaration  that  her  Majesty  (then 
assuming  the  direct  administration  of  India)  would  accept  and 
recognise  the  claims  of  children  adopted  in  due  form  by  native 
princes,  has  been  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Protected  States. 
*0nly  act  on  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  and  you  may  send  these 
soldiers  all  back  again  as  soon  as  you  please.'  General  Jacob,  in  his 
Westet^n  India,  mentions  the  above  remark  as  having  been  made  to 
himself  by  a  native  officer  of  experience  on  witnessing  the  arrival  of 
European  reinforcements. 

In  January  1877,  when  the  Imperial  Proclamation  was  made 
before  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  Maharajas,  Rajas, 
and  Nawabs  ever  yet  seen  in  India,  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
1858  presented  itself  for  reassuring  native  minds,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  practical  reforms  affecting  the  feudatories  of  the  new  Empire. 
Formal  declarations  of  future  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment produce  upon  the  natives  the  effect  of  deeds,  rather  than  of 
words,  so  strong  is  the  general  reliance  upon  our  good  faith,  and 
when  it  has  been  resolved  to  adopt  a  generous  policy,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  making  it  known  as  widely  as  possible.  The  opportunity 
has,  however,  been  thrown  away,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
was  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  among  the  assembled  chiefs, 
when  they  found  that  they  had  come  so  far  to  hear  so  little,  and  to 
receive  no  boons  more  valuable  than  medals  and  ribbons. 

This  gathering  together  of  eastern  kings  resulted  in  a  procession, 
rivalling  in  magnificence  the  '  long  victorious  pomp '  of  a  Eoman 
triumph,  and  in  a  vast  circus,  crowded  with  all  that  is  wealthy  and 
powerful  in  India.  The  splendour  of  the  scene  will  doubtless  be 
realised  by  the  English  public,  when  the  great  canvas  of  Mr.  Val 
Prinsep  is  placed  before  their  eyes,  but  it  was  nothing  better  than  a 
costly  theatrical  pageant. 

If  any  radical  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  the  political  system  of 
India,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Government  will  take  the 
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initiative  in  condemning  arrangements  under  which  they  have  so  long 
wielded  absolute  power  over  the  feudatory  States.  Although  the 
present  policy  of  Government  is  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of 
native  rule,  old  traditions  of  intervention  and  confiscation  still  linger 
in  the  political  department.  It  is  to  Parliament  and  to  British 
public  opinion  that  the  *  protected '  princes  must  look  for  protection. 
The  British  nation  occupies,  as  regards  India,  the  position  of  an 
absentee  landlord,  unable  to  investigate  personally  the  disputes  be 
tween  his  agents  and  his  tenants,  and  leaving  everything  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agents.  These  may  be  able  and  upright  men,  but 
their  one-sided  decisions  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  the  tenants. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  a  tribune 
of  the  Indian  people,  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Fawcett,  and 
India  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  disinterested 
services  of  two  such  men,  unconnected  by  official  or  family  ties  with 
that  country.  Mr.  Bright  has  not  of  late  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
Indian  parliamentary  debates,  but  India  has  to  thank  him  for  many 
wise  and  eloquent  utterances  on  her  behalf,  and  in  particular  for  that 
in  which  he  shadowed  forth  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
1858.1 

4  Be  just  and  fear  not,'  is  the  motto  which  he  has  chosen,  and  it 
ought  to  be  that  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  by  acting  consistently  up  to  this  motto  a  British  states- 
man, without  holding  office  in  any  Government,  may  make  his  name 
a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  as  Mr. 
Bright  had  already  done  ten  years  ago.  At  the  present  time,  it  may 
be  in  New  England,  or  it  may  be  in  India,  to  mention  the  name  of 
John  Bright  at  a  public  meeting  is  to  produce  a  cheer,  although  so 
considerable  a  period  of  time  has  passed  since  the  events  with  which 
that  name  is  mainly  associated,  whether  in  America  or  in  Hindostan. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  statements  of  hardship 
suffered  by  protected  chiefs  at  the  hands  of  Government,  but  it  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  political  system  that  such  statements  should 
be  mere  ex  parte  complaints,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  confidential 
reports  of  the  Government  agents.  Whether,  or  not,  injustice  has 
been  committed  in  any  particular  case  we  cannot  certainly  know,  but 
we  know  that  all  proper  means  were  not  adopted  for  arriving  at  a 
just  conclusion.  Even  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  utmost  care, 
mistakes  and  miscarriages  of  justice  will  occur,  but  the  real  evil  of 
the  secret  system  is,  that  under  it  Government  never  can  obtain  credit 
for  having  made  honest  mistakes,  and  the  worst  of  motives  are  attri- 
buted by  those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  '  astonished  at  the  moderation  '  of  a  Government  who, 
acting  as  prosecutor  and  judge,  are  able  to  confiscate  the  property  of 

1  Speechet  on  Quettioru  of  Public  Policy  by  John  Bright,  M.P.,  vol.  i.,  India  I  . 
House  of  Commons,  June  24,  1858. 
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an  accused  person,  without  having  to  assign  publicly  any  reason  for 
so  doing.  In  a  recent  instance  jurisdiction  over  a  large  tract  of  terri- 
tory was  restored  to  the  State  of  Bhaunagar  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  during  which  the  villages  in  question  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  British  Government  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Thakur.  The  legal  validity  of  this  restitution  was 
disputed,  as  involving  the  cession  of  what  was  virtually  British  terri- 
tory, to  cede  which  was  said  to  be  beyond  the  competency  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  a  case  was  raised  to  test  the  question.  The 
High  Court  of  Bombay  decided  against  the  validity  of  the  cession  '  in 
time  of  peace,'  but  this  decision  was  overruled  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  restitution  has  been  definitively  carried  out,  an  act  cal- 
culated to  have  a  very  reassuring  effect  throughout  the  protected 
States. 

The  principle  of  arbitration,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  independent  nations, 
might  be  difficult  of  application  in  India,  when  the  paramount  power 
is  directly  concerned,  but  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  native  ideas 
and  practice  in  ordinary  life,  and  panchayets  or  juries  of  native  chiefs 
would  command  the  confidence  of  their  own  countrymen. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  was  missed  in  the 
recent  Baroda  case  of  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  trial  of  Native 
chiefs  by  their  peers  in  open  court,  and  credit  must  be  given  to  Lord 
Northbrook  for  at  least  making  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction, 
although  the  experiment  was  not  fairly  carried  out.  The  reigning 
Gaekwar  was  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the  British  Resident 
at  his  court,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  investigate  the  case.  This  Commission  was  composed  of 
three  British  officers  and  three  natives,  two  of  whom  were  sovereign 
chiefs  of  very  high  rank,  the  Maharajas  of  Gwalior  and  Jeypore.  To 
obtain  the  consent  of  two  such  eminent  and  powerful  princes  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  was  in  itself  a  notable  political  success,  and  no 
pains  should  have  been  spared  in  order  to  prove  that  our  Government 
appreciated  their  services  and  co-operation,  especially  as  the  tendency 
•of  native  opinion  was  to  regard  the  condemnation  of  the  Gaekwar  as 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  appointment  of  native  commissioners 
as  a  mere  farce.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  judicially,  counsel  being 
heard  on  either  side,  and  many  witnesses  being  examined ;  but  when 
the  Commission  came  to  report  it  was  found  that  the  Europeans  and 
the  natives  took  opposite  views  of  the  case,  the  former  condemning 
the  Gaekwar  as  guilty,  the  latter  regarding  the  charge  against  him 
as  '  not  proven.'  The  Government  were  thus  placed  upon  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  as  the  commissioners  were  equally  divided,  and  there 
was  no  casting  vote.  It  was  resolved  to  depose  the  Gaekwar,  and 
thus  to  endorse  the  decision  of  the  European  commissioners  and 
ignore  the  natives,  a  course  which  seems  to  have  been  ill-judged. 
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It  was  of  little  importance  whether  the  particular  offence  in  ques- 
tion was  brought  home  to  Malhar  Rao  or  not ;  so  bad  was  his  general 
character  that  ample  reasons  for  deposing  him  could  readily  have  been 
adduced,  but  to  condemn  him  on  a  charge,  from  which  his  own  peers 
and  countrymen  had  virtually  acquitted  him,  was  to  make  him  a  mart  vi- 
in  the  eyes  of  natives,  and  to  pass  a  needless  slight  upon  distinguished 
chiefs,  whose  friendly  co-operation  in  Imperial  affairs  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  secure. 

During  the  terrible  crisis  of  1 857  the  capitals  of  the  native  princes, 
almost  without  a  single  exception,  were  as  rocks  of  refuge  amid  a  sea 
of -mutiny  and  massacre.  Everywhere  these  princes  cast  in  their  lot 
with  us,  even  when  our  fortunes  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest,  and  it,  is 
an  ungracious  task  now  to  inquire  what  may  have  been  the  motives 
prompting  this  course  of  action  in  individual  cases.  It  proved  to  be 
as  prudent  a  course  as  was  that  of  the  German  princes,  few  in 
number,  who  sided  with  Prussia  against  Austria  in  1866.  To  the 
protection  afforded  by  some  native  chiefs,  often  at  their  own  per- 
sonal risk,  many  British  fugitives  owed  their  lives,  and  to  the  active 
military  aid  of  others,  notably  the  Sikh  Rajas  of  Patiala  and  Jheend, 
was  due  in  no  small  degree  the  capture  of  Delhi,  before  the  arrival  of 
any  reinforcements  from  England.  No  one  will  dispute  the  sub- 
stantial services  rendered  to  us  during  the  mutiny  by  the  rulers  of 
native  States,  although  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  merit  of 
certain  individuals.  The  case  of  the  Maharaja  Holkar  is  in  many 
respects  a  typical  one :  his  troops  mutinied  and  attacked  the  British 
Residency  at  Indore,  the  Maharaja  having  warned  the  Resident  three 
weeks  previously  that  these  troops  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and 
having  vainly  urged  him  to  send  ladies,  children  and  treasure,  into  the 
fort  at  Mhow,  which  was  garrisoned  by  European  artillery.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  proof  of  good  faith  than  was  afforded 
by  Holkar  in  giving  this  warning  and  advice  at  so  critical  a  period  a? 
the  9th  of  June,  1857,  when  the  Bengal  army  was  in  open  mutiny 
and  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  armies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  Hindostan  proper  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers,  the  Deccan  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  while  throughout 
Central  India  and  the  whole  Mahratta  country  a  word  from  Holkar 
would  have  sufficed  to  produce  a  general  rising.  The  temptation  to 
speak  that  word  was  perhaps  strong,  but  it  was  not  spoken.  Holkar 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  alliance,  even  when  his  own  soldier.^ 
turned  against  him,  and  when  a  battery  of  six  guns  represented  the 
power  of  England  in  Central  India.  The  ingratitude  and  injustice  of 
imputing  treachery  to  Holkar  under  these  circumstances  has  been 
recently  exposed  in  a  posthumous  work  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson, 
entitled  the  '  Last  Counsels  of  an  Unknown  Counsellor.'  In  position 
and  conduct  during  the  great  mutiny,  Sindia,  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior, 
resembled  strongly  his  brother  Mahratta  Prince  at  Indore,  and 
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although  the  same  accusations  have  not  been  openly  preferred  against 
him,  he  also  has  been  treated  with  ungenerous  suspicion,  and  has  been 
deprived  of  the  great  rock-fortress,  which  overhangs  his  capital  city. 
Sindia's  services  to  the  British  Government  have  been  amply  recog- 
nized so  far  as  titles  are  concerned :  he  stands  first  on  the  list  of 
Knights  Grand  Commanders  of  the  Star  of  India,  his  name  appears, 
along  with  those  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Marshal  MacMahon, 
among  the  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  he  is  a  General  in 
the  British  Army.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  he  is  not  satisfied, 
and  that  he  would  consider  the  restitution  of  Gwalior  fort  a  better 
proof  of  gratitude  and  confidence  than  all  these  dignities  and  titles. 

Some  ridicule  has  been  recently  cast  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for 
establishing  an  order  of  chivalry  for  ladies  in  a  country  where  women 
are  condemned  to  absolute  social  seclusion,  but  worthy  '  Dames  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  India'  may  be  found  from  time  to  time 
among  the  Ranees  and  Begums.  In  India,  as  in  England,  it  has 
long  been  held  that  women  are  unfit  to  discharge  any  public  functionsr 
except  the  highest  of  all,  and  history  proves  that  in  both  countries 
some  of  the  most  eminent  rulers  have  been  female  sovereigns.  The 
most  conspicuous  Indian  case  is  that  of  Bhopal,  which  has  been 
governed  for  three  generations  by  Mussulman  princesses,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  model  State. 

The  number  of  native  chiefs  exercising  a  modified  sovereignty, 
and  paying  tribute  direct  to  the  British  Government  without  an  in- 
termediate superior,  is  gradually  being  reduced  by  voluntary  action, 
on  their  own  part.  Kathiawar  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  case,  as  being 
much  subdivided,  but  here,  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  millions 
and  a  half,  there  were  in  1860  as  many  as  224  chiefs,  divided  into 
seven  classes,  according  to  their  rank  and  wealth.  This  number  is- 
now  tending  steadily  to  diminish,  among  the  lowest  classes,  who  are- 
conscious  of  not  having  sufficient  power  to  govern,  and  are  glad  to- 
relinquish  their  jurisdiction  into  the  hands  of  their  Paramount,  thus 
lapsing  from  the  condition  of  medieval  barons  into  that  of  modern 
nobles. 

Shortly  before  Lord  Lytton's  imperial  assemblage  took  place,  a 
very  remarkable  document  was  prepared  by  the  Poona  Sarvajanik 
Sabha,2  an  influential  native  association.  It  was  known  as  the 
Deccan  Address  to  her  Majesty,  and  bore  originally  the  date  of 
5th  December,  1876,  being  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  gracious  pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  on  the  approaching  New  Year's  day.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  petition  praying  her  Majesty  to  inaugurate  a  number  of 
important  reforms  upon  the  auspicious  occasion  of  her  assuming  the 
new  title  of  Empress  of  India,  such  a  course  being  in  accordance 
with  Indian  traditional  usage.  It  begins  by  stating  the  many  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  people  of  India  since  her  Majesty's  rule 
2  '  National  Association.' 
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l»e£an  in  clemency  and  justice,  and  the  great  proclamation  was  issued 
in  1858.  A  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  fact  that  'the  native 
princes,  great  and  small,  are  protected  by  the  strength  of  the 
paramount  power  from  internal  dissensions,  and  the  continuance  as 
the  feudatory  members  of  the  Empire  has  been  assured  to  them 
beyond  all  risk  of  change.'  Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  honour 
conferred  upon  India  by  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title,  and 
various  apprehensions  are  described  as  having  been  at  first  aroused 
and  subsequently  allayed  in  connection  with  that  title.  In  particular, 
*  it  was  apprehended  at  one  time  that  the  treaty  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  country  would  be  to  some 
extent  overridden  by  claims  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title.  On  this  point  your  most  gracious  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  vouchsafed  an  assurance  that  beyond  legalising  de  jure  what  has 
been  true  in  fact — namely,  that  the  British  power  is  paramount  over 
all  other  powers  in  India,  which  are  protected  by  its  sovereign  rule, 
the  treaty  rights  and  independence  of  native  princes  will  be  respected 
as  before.'  The  reforms  prayed  for  include  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  land  revenue  throughout  British  India ;  the  extension  of  the 
British  guarantee  to  the  Indian  National  Debt ;  the  employment  of 
natives  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  services,  military  as  well  as  civil ; 
the  introduction  of  representative  members  into  the  legislative 
councils  of  India. 

But  upon  none  of  these  radical  changes  is  a  greater  stress  laid 
than  upon  the  claims  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  their  association  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  for  the  discussion  of  Imperial  questions  is 
strongly  advocated : — 

On  this  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  your  most  gracious  Majesty's  subjects  would 
submit  at  the  foot  of  your  Royal  throne  our  humble  prayers  and  expectations,  with 
a  view  that  this  great  event  might  be  associated  in  all  minds  with  the  triumphs  of 
peace  and  progress,  and  free  government,  greater  than  any  the  world's  proudest 
conquerors  have  enjoyed.  The  kind  expressions  of  opinion  contained  in  some  of  the 
most  influential  organs  of  the  English  press  lead  us  to  hope  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  associate  the  great  native  princes  in  the  practical  work  of  the  administra- 
tion of  British  India,  and  that  the  system  of  keeping  political  agents  and  military 
camps  in  native  territories  will  give  way  to  a  more  cordial  association  of  them  in 
the  councils  of  the  Empira,  through  some  organisation  of  a  recognised  diet  or  as- 
sembly, where  they  could  meet  one  another  and  the  great  officers  and  statesmen 
who  rule  India,  and  discuss  all  Imperial  questions.  The  time  has  arrived  for  such  a 
change.  The  paramount  claims  of  the  British  power  are  unquestioned.  An  Impe- 
rial Government  cannot  be  imagined  without  a  constitution  regulating  its  relations 
with  dependent  sovereigns.  The  germs  of  such  an  assembly  already  exist  in  many 
Durbar  gatherings  which  take  place  from  time  to  time.  It  is  only  necessary  to  legalize 
what  is  now  done  informally  and  as  a  matter  of  favour.  Questions  regarding  the 
policy  of  small  frontier  wars  with  barbarous  tribes,  boundary  disputes  between 
native  States  and  similar  differences  between  British  and  non-British  territory,  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  rulers,  who  misgovern  their  territories, 
questions  of  adoption,  extradition,  coinage,  and  of  imperial  legislation  might  be 
referred  to  such  a  council. 
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Nor  are  the  claims  of  dispossessed  princes  forgotten,  and  ample  proof 
is  given  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  most  enlightened  of  our  own  sub- 
jects in  the  fortunes  of  ancient  native  dynasties  : — • 

By  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  your  most  gracious  Majesty  has  for- 
mally assumed  larger  responsibilities  than  "before  in  connection  with  the  Government 
of  India.  Your  subjects  earnestly  hope  that  on  this  memorable  occasion,  your 
most  gracious  Majesty  will  feel  disposed  to  show  generous  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  native  chiefs,  who  have  been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  policy  which  ob- 
tained before  the  mutiny.  It  is  their  humble  prayer  that  the  same  magnanimous 
consideration  and  firm  adherence  to  treaty  obligations  which  were  shown  in  the 
restoration  of  the  states  of  Dhar  and  Mysore,  will  influence  the  councils  of  your 
Majesty  in  disposing  finally  of  the  yet  pending  questions  connected  with  the 
memorial  by  the  heir  of  the  royal  family  of  Sattara,  and  of  the  question  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  Berar.  Such  acts  of  royal  condescension  and  sympathy  with 
fallen  greatness  will  not  fail  to  reflect  additional  lustre  on  the  Government,  and  will 
set  at  rest  the  anxieties  of  the  Princes  and  people  of  this  country  on  the  score  of  the 
revival  of  the  annexation  policy. 

In  conclusion  it  is  urged  that  the  present  should  be  taken  as  a 
new  point  of  departure  and  an  opportunity  for  remodelling  the  Indian 
administration : — 

Your  subjects  pray  that  just  as  the  proclamation  of  1858  corrected  the  evils  of 
the  annexation  policy  which  preceded  the  mutiny,  and  gave  a  constitutional  guaran- 
tee for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  native  states  in  their  integrity,  so  the  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  title  may  be  signalised  by  the  grant  of  new  constitutional  rights 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  thereby  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  elevating  its  people  to  the  political  and 
social  status  of  the  British  nation,  and  teaching  them  gradually  by  example  and 
encouragement,  and  by  actual  exercise  of  responsible  power,  to  be  manly  and  self- 
sustained,  prepared  to  welcome  their  connection  with  England  as  a  providential 
arrangement  intended  for  their  welfare,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  it  through  all  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  their  mutual  growth. 

The  Poona  Sarvajanik  Sabha  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
enlightened  native  opinion  in  a  part  of  India  where  the  enlightenment 
is  greater  than  usual,  and  where  a  certain  amount  of  public  spirit 
exists.  It  may  not  be  possible  at  present  to  concede  all  that  is 
petitioned  for  in  this  address,  but  it  is  well  to  know  the  views  on 
reform  of  so  intelligent  and  independent  a  body  of  natives,  and  parti- 
cularly their  ideas  as  to  our  proper  attitude  towards  the  protected 
princes.  The  native  states  are  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  creating 
mere  temporary  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and  as  being  certain 
to  disappear  sooner  or  later  from  the  map  of  India.  They  constitute 
now  a  permanent  and  integral  portion  of  the  Imperial  system,  and 
the  relations  between  them  and  the  paramount  power  have  assumed  a 
new  significance.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  utilising 
the  Indian  princes  as  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  for  inspiring 
them  with  a  genuine  pride  in  their  position  as  recognised  feudatories 
of  so'mighty  an  Empire.  In  the  Address  above  quoted  the  organisa- 
tion of  an  Imperial  Diet  is  proposed  ;  and  if  such  an  assembly  could 
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be  constituted,  it  is  evident  that  many  important  questions  would 
properly  fall  to  be  discussed  and  settled  therein.  For  instance,  the 
abolition  of  the  vexatious  « salt  line '  between  Kajputana  and  the 
British  territory,  and  even  the  establishment  of  a  Zollverein,  or 
complete  customs'  union  for  the  whole  of  India,  including  the  native 
States,  which  are  scattered  in  numberless  detached  portions  over  the 
surface  of  the  country,  and  amount  to  more  than  600,000  square  miles 
of  what,  for  fiscal  purposes,  is  absolutely  foreign  territory. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Central  India  will  show  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Zollverein  could  hardly  fail  to  be  as  great  there  as  they 
have  proved  to  be  in  Germany — a  country,  the  map  of  which,  even 
after  recent  consolidations,  strongly  resembles  that  of  Central  India. 
To  prevent  smuggling  of  costly  and  portable  articles,  such  as  opium, 
is,  with  the  existing  frontiers,  a  simple  impossibility,  and  so  great 
are  the  inconveniences  at  present  experienced,  that  negotiations  have 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  general  abolition  of  inland  customs  duties. 
Evidently  the  proper  method  of  conducting  such  negotiations  would 
be  to  assemble  a  general  congress  for  the  whole  Empire,  where  the 
native  chiefs  could  be  represented  by  their  Karbharis,  or  appointed 
deputies. 

Another  suggestion  is  fanciful,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  im- 
practicable, and  might  recommend  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  guardia  nobile  or 
garde  chevalier,  recruited  exclusively  from  the  scions  of  princely 
native  houses,  to  whom  should  be  assigned  the  duty  or  privilege  of 
guarding  in  person  the  Empress  of  Hindostan.  The  Maharaja 
Duleep  Singh  has  taught  us  how  readily  a  Hindoo  prince  can  adopt 
our  tastes  and  mode  of  life  in  this  country,  and  it  might  become  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  cadets  of  reigning  families  to  serve  in  the 
new  body-guard,  whose  number  would  of  course  be  limited.  The 
visible  presence  in  the  metropolis  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  vassal 
princes  or  great  nobles  would  certainly  tend  to  bring  home  to  the 
British  people  the  reality  and  greatness  of  their  own  Empire  in  the 
East. 

Several  Hindoo  chiefs  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  British  army,  and  of  these  the  most  distinguished  is  Sindia, 
who  is  at  heart  a  soldier,  and  has  organised  and  disciplined  his 
own  forces  with  remarkable  success.  Is  there  any  good  reason  against 
our  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  Netherlands  India,  and 
inviting  the  personal  aid  of  'General  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of 
Gwalior'  in  our  next  difficulty  beyond  the  frontiers?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  respond  readily  to  such  an  invita- 
tion, and  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  reoccupy  the 
fortress  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  without  any  apparent  pretext. 
The  protected  princes  have  sufficiently  proved  that  in  time  of  peril 
they  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  British  Government, 
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By  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  confidence  we  might  secure  their 
ungrudging  and  hearty  support  against  all  enemies  of  the  Empire. 

But  while  the  princes  are  remembered  the  peasants  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  all  countries,  and  particularly 
in  India.  While  Eajas  were  feasting  at  Delhi  raiyats  were  famishing 
in  the  Deccan.  It  is  unfortunate  that  upon  this  occasion  the  respon- 
sibility must  rest  upon  English  shoulders,  and  that  the  reckless  emu- 
lation in  extravagance,  to  which  orientals  are  naturally  so  prone,  was 
in  a  great  measure  forced  upon  the  Rajas  by  superior  order.  When 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  shortly  after  the  Delhi  assemblage,  and 
just  as  the  famine  in  those  regions  was  beginning  to  assume  alarming 
proportions,  I  found  that  various  useful  and  ornamental  works  un- 
dertaken by  Sir  Salar  Jung  had  been  recently  discontinued.  Upon 
inquiring  the  reason  I  was  informed  that  it  would  not  do  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  young  Nizam's  in- 
voluntary expedition  to  northern  India  had  been  enormous. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  famine  in  the  Deccan  was  at  its  height, 
Baroda,  the  Graekwar's  capital,  was  the  scene  of  prolonged  festivities, 
for  which  the  British  authorities  must  be  held  responsible,  as  well  as 
their  nominee  Sir  T.  Madava  Eao,  and  which  were  calculated  to  set 
a  pernicious  example  of  ill-timed  extravagance. 

Native  Opinion,  a  newspaper  published  in  English  and  Marathi, 
on  the  llth  of  March,  1877,  thus  alludes  to  these  proceedings,  af- 
fording a  good  specimen  of  the  intelligent  and  vigorous  criticism  to 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  native  press  : — 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  India,  'As  is  the  king,  so  are  his  subjects/ 
The  great  moulders  of  fashion  and  elevators  of  ideas  and  notions  about  good  and 
bad,  proper  and  improper,  are  now  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  British  Empire.  But 
since  there  is  little  community  of  feeling  as  well  as  social  intercourse  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  any  laches  and  failings  of  theirs  do  not  exercise  such  a  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  Indian  masses  as  do  those  of  the  leaders  of  Indian  societies. 
Whatever  their  faults,  our  princes,  chiefs,  and  nobles  must  for  a  long  time  to  come- 
continue  to  wield  a  very  great  influence  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  are  at 
present  relieved  of  all  care  for  the  existence  of  their  rank  and  possessions.  If  they 
were,  therefore,  to  apply  themselves  to  raising  up  the  Indian  masses  socially,  morally,, 
and  materially,  they  would  keep  up  their  positions  and  prove  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  security  which 
our  princes  and  nobles  now  enjoy  seems  to  have  done  them  harm  rather  than  good. 
Few  of  them  know  ambition  or  enjoyment  except  what  their  animal  nature  dictates 
to  them.  Therefore,  when  a  well-trained  and  brought-up  prince  succeeds  his  father, 
or  when  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  education  is  appointed  to  a  Dewanship,  the  event 
is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people  and  particularly  by  the  educated  classes. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  festivities  which  have  just  now 
come  to  an  end  at  Baroda.  Notwithstanding  the  injustice  done  to  Malharrao,  we 
thought  the  new  order  of  things  at  Baroda  would  do  good  not  only  to  that  state, 
but  also  to  other  native  sovereignties  in  India ;  that  the  name  of  Rajah  Sir  T.  Mad- 
havrao  was  a  guarantee  that  a  manly  and  vigorous  tone  would  be  imparted  to  the 
administration.  But  what  do  we  find  instead  ?  Worship  of  the  powerful  seems  to 
be  cultivated  at  Baroda,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  elsewhere.  A  honeyed  tongue 
and  anxiety  to  please  the  great,  is  the  bane  of  Indian  populations. 
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It  is  remarkable  to  read  in  a  native  journal  of  the  present  day 
words  almost  identical  in  effect  with  those  used  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, who  was  Governor  of  Bombay  about  half  a  century  ago.  He 
says  of  the  Rajput  chiefs  in  the  peninsula  of  Kutch  : — 

Secure  in  our  protection,  and  freed  by  it  from  all  supervision  or  responsibility 
in  the  management  of  their  estates,  the  Jareja  chiefs  have  become  indolent  and  in- 
different to  all  matters  that  do  not  affect  their  personal  interest  Lost  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  they  neglect  all  improvement,  and  endeavour  to 
supply  funds  for  such  a  course  of  life  by  every  means  of  oppression  and  outrage  they 
can  venture  upon  without  the  hazard  of  their  property. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  illustrates  the  evils  which 
may  result,  and  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  have  resulted,  from  the 
British  protectorate ;  but  the  case  of  Kutch  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
both  geographically  and  politically. 

This  province  is  rather  an  island  than  a  peninsula  during  that 
large  portion  of  the  year  when  the  Runn,  a  great  salt  lake,  is  flooded, 
and  is  at  other  seasons  almost  as  completely  insulated  by  the  desert 
as  by  the  sea.  The  British  Government  in  1819  undertook  by  treaty 
to  maintain  the  peace  in  Kutch  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes, 
and  thereby  released  the  inferior  feudatory  chiefs  from  the  burden  of 
military  service  due  by  them  to  the  Rao,  their  suzerain.  At  the 
same  time  the  entire  cost  of  British  intervention  was  thrown  upon 
the  Rao  in  the  form  of  tribute,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
contingent,  while  he  was  also  obliged  to  defray,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
insignificant  pecuniary  contributions  from  his  numerous  Bhayad  or 
kindred  chiefs,  all  the  expenses  of  administering  the  country.  Thus, 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  Rao  of  Kutch  holds  towards 
his  Bhayad  a  position  resembling  that  of  the  British  Government 
towards  the  protected  princes  throughout  the  Empire,  but  he  is  only 
the  intermediate  superior,  and  he  bears  the  military  expenses  without 
wielding  any  military  power,  so  that  his  position  is  less  favourable 
than  that  of  native  chiefs  in  general. 

Very  serious  difficulties  have  resulted  in  Indian  politics  from  the 
incautious  use  of  words,  and  the  impossibility  of  accurately  translating 
into  English  such  terms  as:  Bhayad,  Khalsa,  Girasia,  Zamindar, 
Talukdar,  Raiyat,  and  Darbar,  &c. 

Frerage,  kindred,  feudatory,  vassal,  sub-vassal,  subject,  suzerain, 
seignorial,  superior,  paramount,  and  similar  feudal  or  legal  terms  have 
been  used  as  translations,  conveying  at  least  approximately  correct 
ideas.  Such  terms  are  of  course  useful,  if  employed  with  care,  but 
grave  practical  blunders  have  been  the  consequence  of  acting  upon 
notions  of  European  feudalism,  altogether  foreign  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  India. 

The  natives  of  India  hardly  appreciate  the  new-fangled  merits  of 
British  rule ;  they  are  genuine  conservatives,  and  seem  to  prefer  an 
ancient  evil  to  a  modern  reform,  liking  to  be  misgoverned  by  their 
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own  people  in  the  old-fashioned  style.  Of  a  wilful  desire  to  oppress 
they  are  ready  to  acquit  the  Sahebs  themselves,  but  not  the  Saheb's 
'native  subordinates,'  and  they  dislike  intensely  the  expensive  and 
cumbrous  machinery  for  administering  what  we  consider  to  be  justice. 
Our  'Civil  Courts'  are  regarded  as  institutions  for  enabling  the  rich 
to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  many  are  fain  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  their  jurisdiction  within  native  territory.  The  very  acts  on 
which  we  rely  for  securing  popular  goodwill,  are  frequently  productive 
of  bitter  discontent,  because  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  native 
feelings,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought.  At  the  same  time  our 
temperament  and  our  motives  of  action  are  inscrutable  to  the  natives, 
and  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  races  remains  unbridged. 
Then  the  costliness  of  our  Government  involves  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  trying  to  discover  or  invent  new  methods  for  raising 
money,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  provinces  are  kept  in 
constant  dread  of  some  new  turn  of  the  fiscal  screw.  Looking  back 
upon  the  good  old  times  previous  to  annexation,  they  are  apt  to^think 
of  a  former  ruler  as  'a  tyrant — but  our  masters  then  were  still  at  least 
our  countrymen.'  Even  the  capricious  tyranny  of  a  native  chief  is 
less  galling  to  a  native  community,  however  severely  it  may  strike 
individuals,  than  the  even,  unrelaxing  pressure  of  our  rule.  At  this 
time,  moreover,  the  native  States  enjoy  exemption  from  those  re- 
actionary and  vexatious  measures,  in  the  conception  of  which  the 
Government  of  the  present  Viceroy  have  been  so  prolific,  and  of  which 
the  enactment  against  the  press  furnishes  the  latest  example.  In  a 
letter  recently  received  from  India  a  rative  gentleman  of  very  high 
distinction  gives  expression  to  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  by  saying : 
'  I  see  no  hope  of  improvement  here  so  long  as  Government  is  bent 
on  endless  legislation ;  in  the  present  state  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta 
anything  may  pass.'  The  most  urgent  reform  in  India,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  reform  of  the  Legislative  Councils. 

DAVID  WEDDEBBURN. 
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A  MODBEN   'SYMPOSIUM.' 


IS  THE  POPULAR  JUDGMENT  IN  POLITICS  MORE 
JUST  THAN  THAT  OF  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS? 

MR.   W.   K.   GREG. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition  as  understood  by  Lord  Arthur 
Russell,  and  indeed  as  originally  enunciated  by  himself,  seemed 
startling  and  questionable  enough.  As  it  promises  to  issue  from  the 
alembic  of  this  discussion — guarded  and  mitigated  in  its  terms, 
limited  in  its  scope,  interpreted  and  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and 
modified  by  the  suggestions  of  more  cautious  but  still  sympathetic 
minds — it  seems  impossible  to  deny  to  it  a  considerable  measure  of 
suggestive,  encouraging,  and  prolific  truth,  for  which  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  secure  a  less  loose  and  excessive,  and  a  more  precise  ex- 
pression. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  that  the  essence  and  sound  kernel  of 
the  broad  proposition  we  are  criticising  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  : — that  the  mass,  the  populace,  the  uneducated  classes, 
are  in  their  political  views  and  conclusions  more  guided  by  impulse 
and  less  by  reflection  than  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale  ;  that 
they  look  rather  to  the  larger  and  more  obvious,  which  are  often  the 
more  essential,  points  of  a  question,  than  to  its  minor  and  modifying 
features ;  that  their  sympathies  are,  if  not  always  truer,  at  least 
prompter,  keener,  more  unqualified,  more  imperious  than  those  of 
the  higher  orders.  Nay,  we  may  perhaps  go  further  and  recognise 
that  they  are  as  a  rule — certainly  often — more  generous  and  hearty 
in  those  sympathies,  especially  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed  or 
those  they  deem  such,  and  far  more  to  be  counted  on  for  obeying 
these  estimable  feelings,  when  once  aroused,  without  regard  to  selfish 
interests  and  consequences,  than  classes  who  might  be  expected  to  take 
loftier,  wider,  and  more  complex  views.  It  will  follow  from  these  admis- 
sions that  in  those  grand  and  simple  political  issues  which  every  now 
and  then  come  up  before  a  community  for  solution,  into  which  morals 
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enter  more  largely  than  considerations  of  expediency,  and  in  which 
the  impulses  of  natural  and  unperverted  men,  and  usually  of  aggre- 
gated men  (that  is,  of  masses),  may  be  trusted  for  substantial  kindli- 
ness and  justice — in  questions  where  the  equitable  features  lie  upon 
the  surface  and  are  written  in  sunbeams,  or  where  the  principle 
involved  is  so  great  and  clear  that  the  details  which  obscure  and  the 
collateral  consequences  which  complicate  may  safely  be  neglected — 
in  those  cases,  few  and  rare,  yet  whose  existence  cannot  be  denied, 
where  (to  use  the  noble  and  convincing  expression  of  Burke)  '  the 
heart  of  youth  may  be  wiser  than  the  head  of  age ' — it  may  well 
be  granted,  I  say,  that  in  issues  of  this  character  the  'popular' 
judgment  may  be  sounder  than  that  of  classes  far  better  educated 
and  informed,  but  whose  decisions  are  much  slower  to  be  reached 
by  virtue  of  the  far  wider  range  of  the  considerations  they  have 
to  weigh  and  search  for,  and  whose  vision,  we  must  also  allow, 
is  apt  to  be  dulled  and  deflected  by  inescapable  but  very  grave 
egotistical  bearings. 

Further  than  this  I  cannot  go  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Several  of 
his  representations  I  cannot  recognise  as  more  than  partially  correct ; 
and  I  entirely  demur  to  the  large  practical  conclusions  which  he  and 
his  supporters  draw  as  being,  I  consider,  but  loosely  connected  with 
their  premisses.  Even  in  the  admissions  I  have  made  above  I  can 
scarcely  conceal  from  myself  that  the  same  facts  might  have  been 
stated  in  less  flattering  language,  and  perhaps  less  ungrudgingly. 
I  might  remark  that  the  masses  are  apt  to  be  led  and  governed  by 
their  impulses,  even  when  these  take  the  form  of  vehement  passions 
rather  than  of  generous  or  kindly  emotions.  Nor,  while  recognising 
to  the  full  the  curious  sagacity  and  racy  powers  of  reasoning  often 
very  skilfully  applied,  with  which  numbers  among  them  are 
truly  credited  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  which,  as  he  justly  says,  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a  political  education  far  more  properly  deserving 
of  the  name  than  that  of  the  idler  ranks  who  may  have  passed  or 
graduated  at  Eton  or  at  Oxford,  can  I  recognise,  as  a  general  feature 
of  the  working  classes,  that  freedom  from  prejudice  and  power  of 
doing  justice  to  the  arguments  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  nor  that 
facility  to  welcome  instruction  and  guidance  even  where  they  must 
be  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance  and  inaptitude,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  so  large  and  generous  a  faith.  The 
Tichborne  case,  referred  to  by  Lord  Arthur,  appears  to  me,  in  spite 
of  the  sarcasm  of  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  to  be  singularly  significant.  The 
'  Claimant '  was  upheld,  followed,  admired,  and  stuck  to  with  strange 
enthusiasm  by  the  masses,  and  not  by  those  of  London  only.  His 
advocate,  with  even  less  rationality,  was  almost  more  noisily  applauded. 
Note,  too,  the  analysis,  which  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  of  the 
'  Claimant's '  worshippers  among  the  crowd.  Half  of  them  gave  the 
measure  of  their  reasoning  capacity  by  retaining  their  belief  and 
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their  adherence  in  defiance  of  the  crushing  demolition  of  his  case  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  the  other  half,  who  probably  never  believed 
in  the  justice  of  his  claims  at  all,  were  his  loyal  adherents  to  the 
end,  and  would  have  given  him  a  verdict  without  turning  in  the 
jury  box  (while  by  implication  avowing  its  inequity),  because 
cordially  admiring  '  the  pluck  of  a  butcher's  son  for  standing  up 
with  such  gallantry  against  a  baronet.' 

Nor,  again,  can  I  observe  that  the  working  classes  have  of  late 
shown  much  of  the  readiness  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  and  argu- 
ments even  of  their  own  admitted  friends  and  recognised  leaders,  on 
questions  relating  to  their  own  interests  and  where  they  might  be 
expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  be  com- 
petent to  form  a  sagacious  judgment.  I  do  not  refer  to  instances, 
to3  many  and  surprising  enough,  alas !  where  Trades'  Union  chiefs 
have  taken  up  the  shallowest  doctrines  and  the  most  untenable 
positions.  I  speak  of  the  many  occasions  of  disputes  about  wages 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  disastrous  years,  when  the 
choice  of  the  men  lay  between  work  on  the  masters'  terms  or  no 
work  at  all  ;  when  the  leaders,  who  saw  this,  counselled  submission, 
but  the  men,  who  could  scarcely  deny  the  truth,  found  the  truth 
too  unwelcome  to  be  candidly  recognised  ;  nay  more,  when  meetings 
were  held  to  which  most  of  the  attendants  went  with  the  intention 
of  accepting  the  inevitable  and  closing  with  the  offered  rates,  but 
when  this  wholesome  temper  was  entirely  turned  aside  and  changed 
into  bitterness  by  the  firebrand  speech  of  some  reckless  agitator,  and 
a  prolongation  of  the  strike  was  carried  by  an  overpowering  vote. 
And  this  observation  reminds  us  of  another  danger  which  reflective 
public  men  should  be  the  last  to  ignore  or  undervalue — the  peculiar 
proneness,  namely,  of  popular  assemblies  to  be  swayed  by  oratory 
rather  than  by  reasoning  and  knowledge :  a  proneness  to  which  they 
are  liable  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  popular  (i.e.  composed  of 
the  excitable  and  uncultivated  masses) — Justin  proportion, one  might 
possibly  add,  as  the  sentiments  involved  and  appealed  to  are  generous 
and  sympathetic.1  Susceptibility  to  eloquence  is  the  notorious 
danger  of  liberal  constitutions  and  democratic  assemblies,  perhaps 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  not  quite  safe  to  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the  masses 
during  the  phase  of  popular  excitement  through  which  we  are  now  passing ;  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  majority  of  the  people — of  those  whom  we  may  speak  of 
as  the  unpropertied  chute*— is  not  to  be  ranged  on  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken 
such  effective  pains  to  persuade  us  is  the  wrong  and  the  unrighteous  side.  'Society,' 
we  know— the  idler  and  military  ranks,  the  'upper  ten  thousand,'  &c.— incline 
mainly  and  passionately  to  the  Turkish  side  ;  the  middle,  the  intellectual,  the  com- 
mercial classes,  are  chiefly  Russian,  or  at  least  hostile  to  the  Porte  ;  but  is  it  not  the 
case,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  that  far  the  larger  portion  of  those  below  them,  in 
spite  of  Bulgarian  atrocities,  in  disregard  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  campaign,  are  still  the 
vehement  backers  of  the  most  recklessly  warlike  and  Chauvinist  minister  we  have  had 
for  long,  in  his  policy  of  involving  us  in  hostilities  for  the  maintenance  of  about  the 
worst  government  with  which  we  have  ever  been  mixed  up  ? 
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we  might  say  their  besetting  sin  ;  and  eloquence  is  mightier  far 
when  championing  passionate  emotion  than  when  pleading  the  cause 
of  sober  wisdom  ;  mightier,  too — and  this  is  a  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration— when  giving  utterance  to  the  awakened  animosities  and 
prejudices  of  the  hour  than  when  anxiously  forecasting  graver  and 
remoter  but  no  less  certain  issues. 

'  This  is  no  discussion  about  a  Reform  Bill,'  says  Mr.  Harrison, 
*  nor  are  we  settling  the  respective  claims  of  popular  or  oligarchic 
government.'  I  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  discussion  grew  out  of 
the  proposal  for  a  new  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  special  proposition  we  are 
•criticising,  its  soundness  or  unsoundness,  directly  involves  the  justice 
of  those  claims.  Mr.  Gladstone's  entire  argument  implies  this ;  so 
•does  Mr.  Mutton's  skilful  and  ingenious  historical  retrospect  of  the 
last  seventy  years.  The  very  proposition  itself  appears  to  have  been 
announced  in  so  broad  a  form  distinctly  in  order  to  cover  and  to 
justify  a  large  modification  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  in  a 
popular  direction,  and  to  discredit  oligarchical  pretensions.  Both 
interlocutors  argue  that  the  experience  of  the  Past  may  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  foreseen  or  fancied  perils  of  the  Future — that, 
because  our  previous  extensions  of  the  franchise  have  brought  us  no 
evils,  but,  on  the  contrary,  good,  therefore  we  may  venture  without 
anxiety — nay,  with  sanguine  confidence — on  an  extension  yet  wider 
and  more  sweeping. 

The  plea  appears  to  me  to  break  down,  or  rather  to  be  inexact 
and  inapplicable  ;  and  the  immense  reliance  on  it  shown  by  two  men 
so  unusually  trained  in  political  experience  and  conversant  with 
political  philosophy  may  almost  be  characterised  as  startling.  I 
demur  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Mr.  Hutton's  appeal  to  the 
experiments  of  the  last  sixty  years,  confidently  as  it  is  made,  because 
those  experiments  do  not  embrace  any,  properly  speaking,  popular, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  populace,  electorates  ;  and  I  object  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  apparent  hopes  from  the  newest  and  rashest  extension 
of  the  franchise,  because  it  has  not  yet  really  and  fully  come  into 
operation,  and  for  another  reason  which  I  shall  come  to  presently. 
To  exact  reasoners  the  Past  offers  no  safe  augury  for  the  Future. 
The  analogy  being  far  too  partial  and  imperfect. 

We  have  seen  several  Keform  Bills  framed  on  different  lines  and 
directed  to  different  issues— essentially  and  fundamentally  different. 
The  original  plan,  the  great  and  beneficent  one,  was  designed  to 
correct  certain  flagrant  abuses  and  anomalies  in  our  representation, 
and  to  supply  certain  still  more  undeniable  omissions  and  defects. 
It  was  framed  (to  speak  broadly)  with  the  object  of  embracing 
within  the  electoral  pale  as  many  as  might  be  of  the  qualified  classes 
— i.e.  of  those  possessing  property  of  whatever  sort,  and  education  of 
suitable  degree  :  in  a  word,  that  enormous  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lat'oa  whose  claims  were  universally  allowed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  at  least 
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equal  to  the  average  of  those  already  endowed  with  the  suffrage,  and 
in  many  cases  far  superior.  So  far  was  that  Act  from  giving  votes 
to  the  working  classes  properly  so  called — those  who  might  be  broadly 
described  as  habitually  uneducated  and  living  mainly  or  exclusively 
on  wages — that  it  distinctly  recognised  their  then  unfitness — I  would 
rather  say  unripeness — by  ultimately  disfranchising  all  of  this  de- 
scription who  at  that  period  were  on  the  electoral  register,  namely, 
freemen  and  scot-and-lot  voters.  The  two  subsequent  measures 
brought  forward  by  Liberal  Governments  were,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
framed  on  the  same  general  lines,  but  with  lower  suffrage  qualifica- 
tions, as  justified  by  the  progress  of  the  times. 

The  two  last  Keform  Bills — the  Tory  measure  of  1867,  conferring 
the  franchise  on  the  householders  in  boroughs,  and  the  Liberal 
measure  proposing  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  the  county 
population — were  entirely  different,  not  to  say  alien,  in  their  prin- 
ciple, their  object,  and  their  bearings.  They  admitted  to  the  elec- 
toral register  en  masse,  originally  all  ratepayers,  finally  all  house- 
holders and  lodgers  even  who  preferred  their  claim.  They  were 
designed  to  enfranchise  virtually  nearly  the  whole  class  of  operatives 
in  towns  and  labourers  in  rural  districts,  with  no  reference  to  either 
property  or  education.  The  great  distinction  then  between  the  two 
sets  of  measures  may  be  thus  stated  with  substantial  accuracy : — The 
first  demanded  a  property  qualification  for  admission  to  the  fran- 
chise ;  so  far  from  lowering,  it  practically  raised  the  educational 
standard  of  the  electoral  body,  and,  while  enormously  enlarging  and 
liberalising  the  basis  of  the  Parliamentary  Register,  it  did  not  enable 
the  new  voters  to  outnumber  and  to  swamp  the  old  ones.  The  second 
pretty  nearly  reversed  these  features ;  made  a  vast  stride  in  the 
direction  of  manhood  suffrage  by  requiring  a  merely  residential  in 
place  of  a  property  qualification ;  conferred  the  franchise  wholesale 
on  the  millions  who  live  on  weekly  wages  ;  thus  enabling  these  classes, 
whenever  they  please,  or  as  soon  as  their  natural  leaders  or  designing 
agitators  instruct  them  in  the  secret  of  their  strength,  to  outvote  all 
the  previous  electorate — putting  it  in  their  power,  that  is  (for  I  am 
anxious  not  to  overstate  the  case),  to  acquire  the  command  of  both 
the  administrative  and  legislative  functions,  and  to  direct  and  con- 
trol both  our  foreign  policy  and  the  amount  as  well  as  the  incidence 
of  our  taxation,  perhaps  the  two  subjects  which  can  least  safely  be 
entrusted  to  their  decision. 

These  are  the  enormous  discrepancies  between  the  old  Reform 
measures  and  the  new ;  and  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr  Hutton  deem 
themselves  logical  and  safe  in  arguing  from  the  beneficent  operation 
of  the  one  to  the  safety  and  the  desirableness  of  the  other ;  and  our 
Liberals  would  proceed  with  the  co3ur  leger  of  Emile  Ollivier  to  confer 
a  gift  which  is  not  needed,  which  cannot  be  resumed,  and  which  may 
be  so  fatally  abused. 
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But  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  sober  earnest,  as  confident  about  the 
salutary  effects  of  our  hitherto  reforms  on  the  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions of  to-day  as  his  sanguine  temperament  and  his  quivering 
popular  sympathies  have  almost  persuaded  himself  ?  Is  he  in  very 
truth  satisfied  with  the  House  of  Commons  such  as  Reform  Bills — 
and  especially  the  last  one,  the  household  suffrage  of  1867,  incom- 
plete and  inchoate  as  it  yet  is — have  made  it  ?  Does  he  think  the 
'People's  Chamber'  of  1878  in  all  the  most  essential  characteristics  so 
indisputable  an  improvement  on  that  of  1834  that  it  can  be  appealed 
to  as  undeniable  proof  that  all  previous  extensions  of  the  franchise 
have  worked  well,  and  an  encouragement  to  go  further  and  at  once 
in  the  same  direction  ?  Certainly  his  latest  writings  do  not 
indicate  that  such  are  the  final  convictions  of  the  experienced 
politician,  who  must  be  anxious  to  take  the  most  favourable  view 
he  can.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  passages  he  holds,  and  I  think 
justly,  language  of  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  sadness — 
though  as  yet  not  of  repentance  at  his  own  share  in  the  work.  And, 
curiously  enough,  Mr.  Lowe,  dissenting  from  him  in  most  points, 
and  most  of  all  in  tone,  coincides  with  him  here  and  uses  phraseology 
almost  identical. 

What  the  general  public  observes  in  looking  at  the  representative 
assembly  which  we  owe  to  the  latest  Reform  Act  and  the  widened 
electorate  is  probably  this  : — that  the  popular  judgment,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  regards  as  nearly  always  right,  has  replaced  the  most  con- 
spicuously pacific  minister  of  our  times  by  the  most  apparently  warlike 
and  Chauvinistic,  and  a  premier  specially  and,  as  many  fear,  dan- 
gerously liberal,  for  a  rival  whose  most  rooted  notions  (as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  gather  them  from  the  aggregate  of  his  utterances)  tend, 
like  those  of  his  great  Imperial  prototype,  towards  personal  government 
and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  resting  on  a  democratic 
basis  ;  that  this  same  popular  judgment  (so  instinctively  sound,  we  are 
assured)  has  given  to  the  chief  it  has  enthroned  a  working  majority  of 
about  100,  which,  added  to  his  own  singular  genius  for  swaying  the 
wills  and  views  of  all  who  come  under  his  influence,  promises  to  render 
him  nearly  irresistible  ;  that,  expressing  itself  so  largely  through  the 
publican  element  in  the  constituencies,  that  element — by  no  means- 
the  noblest — has  naturally  been  largely  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  owed  to  it  so  much  ;  and  that  the  budgets  of  the  Cabinet 
thus  chosen  bear  traces  only  too  manifest  of  a  disposition  to  pander 
to  the  interests  and  the  errors  of  the  lower  portion  of  its  supporters  ; 
— in  fine,  that  neither  the  financial  nor  the  foreign  policy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  elected  by  far  the  most  numerous  constituency  yet  known 
is  such  as  we  can  consider  either  creditable,  wise,  or  safe ;  and  that, 
neither  in  courtesy,  dignity,  or  decorum  have  its  manners  been 
worthy  of  the  past  or  models  for  the  future. 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  condemns  and  dreads  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  he  states  candidly  and  with  force,  though  as  yet  he  entirely 
declines  l  to  ascribe  them  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.'  But — 

the  evils  of  our  Parliamentary  system  I  regard  as  great  and  growing.  .  .  .  The 
longer  I  live  the  less  do  I  see  in  the  public  institutions  of  any  country  even  a 
tendency  to  approximate  to  an  ideal  standard. 

Yet  every  year,  and  everywhere,  do  they  become  more  democratic. 

Turning  to  our  own,  amidst  all  our  vaunted  and  all  our  real  improvement?,  I 

see  in  some  very  important  respects  a  sad  tendency  to  decline.     It  seems  to  me  that, 

as  a  whole,  our  level  of  public  principle  and  public  action  was  at  its  zenith  in  the 

twenty  years  or  thereabouts  which  succeeded  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  that  it 

has  since  perceptibly  gone  down.     I  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  we  are  in  danger  of 

engendering  both  a  gerontocracy  and  a  ploutocracy.  .  .  .  The  two  circumstances 

which  strike  me  most  forcibly  and  most  painfully  are,  first,  the  rapid  and  constant 

advance  of  the  money  power;  secondly,  the  reduction  almost  to  zero   of  the 

chances  of  entrance  into  Parliament  for  men  who  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 

their  talents  and  their  character — nothing,  that  is  to  say,  but  the  two  qualities 

which  certainly  stand  before  all  others  in  the  capacity  of  rendering  service  to  the 

country. 

The  place  of  the  young  and  highly  trained  whose  absence  he  deplores 
has,  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 

been  taken  mainly  by  men  who  have  been  recommended  to  their  constituents  by 
the  possession  of  money.  .  .  .  The  loss  has  been  among  those  who  had  the  very 
best  capacity  to  serve  the  country.  The  gain  has  accrued  to  those  whose  main 
object  is  to  serve  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  corrupt  sense.  It  is  to  serve 
themselves  by  social  advancement.  The  total  exclusion  of  such  men  is  probably 
not  to  be  desired,  but  their  swollen  and  swelling  numbers  are  a  national  calamity. 
It  is  a  calamity  with  a  double  edge. 

The  excluded,  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  are  driven  mainly  to  the  press, 
which  affords  them  a  very  much  less  valuable  education. 

It  gives  them  a  laborious  training  in  irresponsible,  anonymous,  pungent 
criticism,  in  lieu  of  the  manly  and  noble  discipline  which  a  youth  spent  in  Parlia- 
ment imparts.  In  the  light  of  day,  under  the  eye  and  judgment  of  the  best,  at 
once  stimulated  and  restrained,  at  once  encouraged  and  abashed,  our  youth  had 
everything  to  sustain  a  high  sense  of  political  warfare,  to  develope  the  better  parts 
of  a  knightly  nature,  to  rebuke  the  sordid  and  the  base.  Invert  all  these  expres- 
sions, and  we  attain  a  tolerably  accurate  description  of  the  kind  of  education  which 
our  modern  arrangements  have  provided  for  the  most  ready,  brilliant,  and  service- 
able of  the  young  men  of  England  in  lieu  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  These  are  not 
pleasant  things  to  say,  but  it  is  perhaps  time  they  should  be  said.* 

The  discussion  in  this  Symposium  has  led  me  to  reperuse  Mr. 
Lowe's  testimony  to  the  lowered  tone  and  character  of  the  actual 
House,  so  strikingly  corroborative  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  though  dwelling 

tcenth  Century,  November  1877,  p.  555  et  seq.  «  Two  new  articles,  pretty 
closely  associated  together,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  Tory  creed,  not  by  a 
general  council,  but  by  silent  consent— faith  in  the  long  purse,  and  faith  in  %vliat 
Mr.  Bright  in  one  of  his  many  happy  phrases  dubbed  the  jesidvinn  '  (p.  557). 
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upon  different  points,  and    ascribing   the    degeneracy  to   its  more 
obvious  causes. 

No  one  but  the  most  bigoted  partisan  will  deny  that  after  four  Sessions  the 
Government  is  just  as  strong  in  the  House  as  it  was  when  it  began.     This  has 
been  achieved  by  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  House  ;  that  is,  by  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  by  a  studious  deference  to  all  powerful  interests,  by  a  dex- 
terous use  of  committees  and  commissions  to  stave  off  troublesome  subjects,  by  a 
copious  use  of  permissive  legislation,  and  by  never  carrying  or  even  proposing  a 
single  measure  or  broaching  a  single  idea  which  soars  above  the  level  of  the  dullest 
and  most  self-satisfied  mediocrity.     As  was  said  the  other  day  by  a  gentleman  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  he  was  passing  the  most  crushing  sentence  on  the 
existing  state  of  things,  the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  resemble  those 
of  a  municipal  council  or  a  board  of  guardians  rather  than  those  which  the  House 
used  to  discharge.     Most  true  they  do  so,  but  why  is  it  ?     Not  because  there  are 
no  problems  in  the  higher  regions  of  statesmanship  unsolved  and  earnestly  craving 
a  solution.    Four  millions  of  persons  in  London  are  left  without  the  powers  of  self 
government  which  are  granted  to  most  towns  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants  and 
to  many  with  much  less ;  the  government  of  the  counties  is  left  to  a  number  of 
intersecting  boards — that  is  to  say,  is  abandoned'  to  a  state  of  the  most  hideous  con- 
fusion ;  the  law  in  all  its  branches  requires  revision  and  codification ;  the  state  of  the 
navy  is  to  all  thinking  persons  a  subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety ;  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  higher  education  requires  a  complete  and  searching  revision.     If  it 
be   asked,  Why  do  not  these  things  and  many  others,  of  which  these  are  only  a 
specimen,  occupy  the  attention  of  Government?  the  answer,  if  given  candidly, 
would  doubtless  be,  that  these  things  do  not  pay.     They  require  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  research,  they  inevitably  give  much  offence  to  the  influential  persons 
immediately  concerned,  and  there  is  no  popularity  to  be  got  by  them.     Those  who 
elect  the  House  which  virtually  appoints  the  Government,  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  and  so  very  naturally  none  of  these  things  are  cared  for.  Politics,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term,  are  almost  banished  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  one 
seems  to  regret  their  loss.3 

Certainly,  whether  we  attribute  the  fact  to  the  Irish  Home 
Rulers,  to  a  government  unable  to  control  or  guide  its  supporters, 
or  to  the  perverted  views  and  passionate  temperament  of  the  bulk 
of  those  supporters,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  least  noble- 
minded  and  the  worst-mannered  House  of  Commons  we  have  known 
has  been  the  one  chosen  by  the  most  popular  and  broad-based 
electorate  that  has  ever  crowded  round  the  hustings  or  expressed  its 
wisdom  and  judgment  at  the  poll  ?  Nor,  I  fancy,  would  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  all  deny  the  description,  however  he  might  question  the 
explanation  I  suggest. 


MR.   LOWE. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.  He  is  arguing 
in  form  in  favour  of  household  suffrage  for  the  counties,  but  in  sub- 
stance in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  He  prefers  the  judgment  of 

8  Fortnightly  Review,  Oct.  1877. 
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the  lower  classes  to  that  of  the  higher ;  that  is,  of  those  who  have 
not  the  franchise  to  those  who  have.  He  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion. 
Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  Politics  announces,  though  with 
more  hesitation,  a  similar  view.  These  are  the  words  of  <  the  master 
of  those  who  know  ' : — 

That  the  multitude  ought  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  best  is  perhaps  true 
...  for  it  is  possible  that  the  multitude,  each  of  whom  is  not  a  good  man,  when 
gathered  together  to  be  better  than  they,  not  individually,  but  taken  altogether,  as 
dinners  where  each  guest  contributes  a  dish  are  better  than  those  contributed  by  a 
single  purse,  for  they  being  many  each  has  a  share  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  the 
multitude  when  brought  together  become  as  one  man  with  many  feet  and  many 
hands,  and  having  many  senses,  and  so  concerning  their  morals  and  their  intellect. 

Had  this  dictum  proceeded  from  any  one  except  the  author  of  logic 
himself,  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
composition,  of  joining  together  that  which  ought  to  be  kept  separate ; 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  fallacy  has  its  effect,  and  that  many 
people  are  perhaps  unconsciously  induced  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  more  in  the  agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
together  than  there  is  in  the  opinion  of  each  taken  separately.  The 
human  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  great  numbers,  as  it  is  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  is  content  to  cry  '  Vox  populi  vox  Dei '  in 
deference  to  numbers,  to  the  opinion  of  each  unit  of  which  it  would 
pay  no  respect  whatever.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  of  sophists  and  misleaders  are  the  people  of  Athens  (who 
were  at  least  as  clever  as  the  people  of  England),  when  they  in  their 
assembly  make  the  Pnyx  and  the  rocks  re-echo  to  their  clamours. 

Putting  aside  this  fallacy,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  still  un- 
consciously influences  opinion,  the  question  will  amount  to  this.  Take 
two  persons,  one  from  the  lower  and  another  from  the  higher  classes, 
and  propose  to  them  any  political  question  :  which  will  be  likely  to 
give  you  a  right  answer — the  man  who  has  had  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion or  the  man  who  has  not  passed  beyond  a  very  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  reading  and  writing,  probably  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear  ?  Stripped  of  the  attributes  of  number  and  power,  can  any  one 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  ?  Much  may  be  said  for  the  working  classes 
which  no  one  would  venture  to  say  of  the  individual  working  man 
taken  at  random,  and  yet.  as  I  have  shown,  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question. 

The  rationale  of  the  case  seems  to  me  extremely  simple.  It  is 
the  nature  of  man  to  accept  readily  and  approve  heartily  of  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  for  his  own  interest,  and  where  he  has  no  personal 
interest  he  is  disposed  to  be  acted  on  by  kindly  and  generous  emotions. 
Thus  far  the  lower  and  upper  classes  are  much  alike.  But  the 
member  of  the  higher  class  has  the  means  and  probably  the  in- 
clination to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  real  merits  of  the 
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subject  in  question.  The  member  of  the  lower  class  has  not,  and  is 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  playing 
on  his  fears  and  his  passions.  Besides  all  the  sources  of  error  to 
which  he  is  liable  in  common  with  his  more  fortunate  brother,  he  is 
liable  to  many  deceptions  from  which  the  other  is  exempt.  The 
defects  of  his  education  and  training  oblige  him  to  take  most  of  his 
opinions  at  second  hand,  and  thus  his  chance  of  being  right  depends 
on  the  hands  into  which  he  may  chance  to  fall.  His  teacher  may  be 
as  ignorant  as  himself,  or  may  have  reasons  of  his  own  for  working 
on  his  passions  or  his  credulity.  Was  ever  paradox  so  strange  as  to 
maintain  that  a  man  with  all  the  causes  of  error  incident  to  the  wisest, 
and  several  more  peculiarly  his  own,  is  less  liable  to  error  than  they  ? 

There  being  really,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  to  be  said  for  the 
superiority  of  the  lower  classes  on  abstract  grounds,  the  advocates 
appeal  to  facts,  they  pronounce  that  certain  measures  were  beneficial, 
and  they  declare  that  they  were  approved  of  and  supported  by  the 
working  classes. 

Mr.  Hutton  admits  that  the  working  classes  are  not  to  be  relied 
on  in  matters  concerning  peace  or  war.  His  candour  does  him 
honour,  but  makes  a  fatal  rent  in  his  argument.  For  my  own  part  I 
should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  conduct  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  present  crisis  has  done  them  honour,  and 
to  have  better  hopes  of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  a  war  by  which 
they  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  than  on  many  other  questions.  Mr. 
Hutton  says  let  us  appeal  to  experience.  Yes,  but  what  experience  ? 
Not  the  direct  experience  of  the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes,  but  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  between  the  peers  and  the 
commons.  Whatever  the  House  of  Commons  has  done  is  assumed  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  working  classes,  what  the  House  of  Lords  has 
done  is  assumed  to  be  displeasing  to  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  and  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  bill  of 
1867,  there  is  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
strong  feeling  or  sympathy  for  any  one  of  the  measures  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hutton.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  require  something  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  disliked  a  particular  bill  and 
the  House  of  Commons  approved  it,  before  we  assert  that  it  excited 
any  warm  sympathy  among  the  lower  classes,  or  that  they  either 
knew  or  cared  anything  about  it. 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  most  beneficial  laws  which  have 
been  passed  during  the  fifty  years  which  are  now  interposed  between 
us  and  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  have  been  carried  by  the  moderate 
Liberal  party,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  extinguish  as  fast  as 
possible,  without  the  aid,  in  any  pronounced  or  tangible  shape,  of  the 
working  classes,  against  the  opposition  of  those  who  yielded  reluctantly 
not  to  the  working  classes,  but  to  irresistible  conviction  forced  upon 
the  thinking  and  reading  public  that  the  lower  classes  took  very 
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little  interest  in  the  matter.  The  lower  classes,  as  matters  are  going, 
will  ere  long  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  country.  This  seems  to  me 
quite  sufficient  without  the  anticipatory  flattery  of  decking  them 
with  laurels  which  they  never  won,  and  opinions  which  they  never 
held. 


MR.   GLADSTONE. 

My  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  popular  judgment 
in  politics  has,  to  use  an  expression  of  Milton's,  l  stumbled  some ; ' 
and  minds  in  a  state  of  apprehension  are  apt  to  magnify  the  thing 
itself  which  has  caused  their  alarm,  as  well  as  the  consequences  which 
they  expect  to  flow  from  it.  But  I  can  hardly  regret  that  some  limi- 
tations have  been  for  a  moment  forgotten,  if  the  result  has  been  to 
produce  a  discussion,  in  which  every  contributor  has  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  case.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  I  should  prefer  to  all 
others  the  very  able  papers  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Harrison.  To 
these  I  am  indebted  for  illustration  and  defence  much  better  than  any 
I  could  myself  have  supplied ;  but  I  will  give  in  few  words  my  view 
of  the  position,  up  to  which  competing,  but  also  converging,  efforts 
have  brought  the  general  subject. 

It  will  now  be  clearly  understood,  that  we  are  not  debating 
whether  government  ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the  people  rather 
than  by  the  leisured  classes.  In  this  country  at  least  the  people 
themselves  would  be  the  very  first  to  reject  such  a  proposal,  if  any 
one  could  be  found  to  make  it.  Neither  has  it  been  contended  that 
their  powers  of  political  action  are  superior  to  those  of  the  limited 
portions  of  society,  which  possess  such  vast  advantages  in  leisure, 
tradition,  wealth,  hereditary  aptitude,  and  every  kind  of  opportunity. 
Nor  even,  'as  might  be  hastily  inferred  from  the  succinct  title  of 
this  literary  eraiws,  that  'the  popular  judgment  in  "all  kinds  of" 
politics  is  more  just  than  that  of  the  higher  orders.'  The  people  are 
of  necessity  unfit  for  the  rapid,  multifarious  action  of  the  administra- 
tive mind ;  unfurnished  with  the  ready,  elastic,  and  extended,  if 
superficial,  knowledge  which  the  work  of  government,  in  this  coun- 
try beyond  all  others,  demands  ;  destitute  of  that  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  with  the  minds  and  tempers  of  men,  with  the  arts  of 
occasion  and  opportunity,  in  fact,  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  circum- 
stance, which,  lying  outside  the  matter  of  political  plans  and  propo- 
sitions, nevertheless  frequently  determines  not  the  policy  alone,  but 
the  duty  of  propounding  them.  No  people  of  a  magnitude  to  be 
called  a  nation  has  ever,  in  strictness,  governed  itself;  the  utmost 
which  appears  to  be  attainable,  under  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
is  that  it  should  choose  its  governors,  and  that  it  should  on  select 
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occasions  bear  directly  on  their  action.  History  shows  how  rarely 
even  this  point  has  in  any  considerable  manner  been  attained.  It  is 
written  in  legible  characters,  and  with  a  pen  of  iron,  on  the  rock  of 
human  destiny,  that  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics  the 
people  must  in  the  main  be  passive. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  all.  But  I  must  make  a  further 
admission.  That  teachableness,  for  which  most  of  the  writers  in  this 
series  give  them  credit,  will  on  some  occasions,  and  in  some  persons 
on  all  occasions,  degenerate  into,  or  be  replaced  by,  a  degree  of  subser- 
viency. The  greatest,  apparently,  of  all  the  difficulties  in  establishing 
true  popular  government  is  the  difficulty — it  should,  perhaps,  be  said 
the  impossibility — of  keeping  the  national  pulse  in  a  state  of  habitual 
and  healthy  animation.  At  certain  junctures  it  may  be  raised  even 
to  a  feverish  heat.  But  these  accesses  are  in  all  countries  short  and 
rare ;  they  come  and  go  like  the  passing  wave.  The  movement  is 
below  par  an  hundred  times,  for  once  that  it  is  above.  The  conditions 
of  life  bear  hard  upon  the  many,  but  lightly  upon  the  few.  To  the 
many,  politics  of  an  operative  quality  are  in  ordinary  times  an  im- 
possibility, in  the  most  favourable  times  a  burden  ;  but  to  the  few, 
with  their  wealth  and  leisure,  they  are  an  easy  and  healthful  exercise, 
nay  often  an  entertainment  and  even  a  luxury.  At  unexciting 
seasons,  the  member  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  will  usually  cleave 
to  his  party.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  ties  of  party,  as  distinct 
from  those  of  sympathy,  opinion,  and  personal  confidence  in  leaders, 
are  less  felt  among  the  masses  than  among  those  in  superior  circum- 
stances. The  present  weighs  more  heavily  upon  them,  and  they  must 
have  as  a  rule,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  less  energy  available 
either  for  the  anticipation  of  the  future  or  the  retention  of  the  past. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  in  the  absence  of  truly  great  and  stirring  sub- 
jects, the  working  man,  orpopolano,  will  very  frequently  come  to  the 
poll  with  his  mind  in  a  rather  negative  state  ;  and  though,  setting  aside 
the  few  baser  members  of  the  class,  he  would  not  entertain  the  offer  of  an 
undisguised  bribe,  there  is  a  disguised  and  standing  bribe,  which  may 
be  said  commonly  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  superiors  in  station,  especially 
if  this  superiority  be  combined  with  any  personal  contact  involving 
mutual  interests.  So  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  mere  desire 
to  please  the  employer  or  the  landlord,  as  such,  steps  into  the  vacant  or 
lethargic  mind,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  vote,  stands  in- 
stead of  the  reason  of  the  case.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  mode 
of  operation  quite  distinct  from  legitimate  influence,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  the  most  illegitimate. 

Again,  I  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  in  particular  cases  the  mere 
possession  of  the  suffrage  may  be  a  cause  of  deterioration,  and  thus  of 
relative  unfitness,  to  the  possessor.  The  superiority  of  the  popular 
judgment  in  politics,  so  far  as  it  is  superior,  is,  according  to  my  view, 
due  mainly  to  moral  causes,  to  a  greater  mental  integrity,  which, 
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again,  id  great  Iv  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of  the  more  subtle 
agencies  of  temptation.  But  the  working  man.  whom  Fortune  does 
not  taint,  and  whom  it  is  nobody's  interest  to  corrupt,  is  one  thing ; 
the  working  man  practised  upon,  courted,  flattered,  whether  by  the 
old-fashioned  arts,  or  by  the  new-fangled  Conservative  demagoguism 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  is  another.  His  little  bark  will  carry  no 
great  breadth  of  canvas ;  and  the  puff  of  factitious  adulation  will 
act  upon  its  equilibrium  like  a  squall.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  select  men,  who,  as  Mr.  Harrison  has  so  well  shown,  are  the  homo- 
geneous and  sympathising  standard-bearers  that  Nature  has  elected, 
and  stamped  with  her  own  indisputable  fiat^  to  guide  the  working 
community  from  within  its  own  precinct.  I  speak  of  the  average  man, 
when  subject  to  more  than  what  had  thus  far  been  his  average  danger. 
On  the  whole,  I  admit  freely  that  the  deductions  from  the  benefit  of 
popular  suffrage  are  varied  and  serious.  But  what  we  are  now 
contending  with  is  the  allegation  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  at  all,  but  a 
mischief. 

To  point  the  issue  still  more  exactly,  let  me  say  that  I  decline  to 
widen  it,  as  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  me,  by  allowing  it  to  comprehend 
universal  suffrage.  The  Apostle  said,  *  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  we  persuade  men  ; '  and  Mr.  Lowe,  with  perfectly  warrantable 
tactics,  knowing  the  terrors  of  universal  suffrage,  seeks  to  persuade 
men  thereby.  What  we  want  in  these  papers  is  conviction,  rather 
than  persuasion.  I  therefore  put  aside  universal  suffrage,  which 
without  doubt  must  include  some  elements  of  unimagined  horror, 
elements  not  yet  fully  developed,  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  differs 
from  household  suffrage  only  in  the  free  inclusion  of  lodgers,  whether 
belonging  to  the  family  or  otherwise.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
attempt,  as  yet,  to  register  the  sleepers  under  the  dry  arches  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  But  let  us  pass  by  the  subject  as  one  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate,  and  be  content  to  deal  with  the  original  matter  of 
debate — namely,  the  establishment  in  the  counties  of  the  enfran- 
chising law  which,  ten  years  ago,  we  gave  to  the  towns. 

This  being  the  issue,  Mr.  Lowe  has,  in  the  middle  of  his  short 
paper,  stated  the  argument  from  his  point  of  view  with  his  usual 
exactness.  He  says  the  rationale  is  extremely  simple ;  and  so  far  I 
agree  with  him.  His  main  contention  is,  that  the  member  of  the 
lower  class  is  liable  to  all  the  sources  of  error  which  affect  the 
member  of  the  higher  class,  and  with  these  is  'liable  to  many 
deceptions  from  which  the  other  is  exempt.'  He  must  take  most 
of  his  opinions  at  second  hand,  and  '  his  chance  of  being  right 
depends  on  the  hands  into  which  he  may  chance  to  fall.'  And 
Mr.  Lowe  thinks  it  a  strange  paradox  to  maintain  (as  indeed  it 
would  be  if  any  one  did  maintain  it)  that  « a  man  with  all  the 
causes  of  error  incident  to  the  wisest,  and  several  more  peculiarly 
his  own,  is  less  liable  to  error  than  they.'  '  The  wisest,'  I  stop  to 
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observe,  mean  the  richest;  but  the  question  chiefly  at  issue  is  whether 
wealth,  together  with  its  accompaniments,  is  altogether  entitled  to 
this  commanding  and  conclusive  panegyric. 

That  the  rich  have  vast  advantages,  I  am  among  the  first  to  con- 
tend ;  that  the  very  highest  and  noblest,  because  most  fully  and 
largely  developed,  specimens  of  humanity  are  found  among  the  highest 
classes,  I  for  one  believe.  But  they  too  have  their  mob,  as  well  as 
their  elect  and  favoured  specimens.  I  concede,  however,  to  Mr. 
Lowe,  without  hesitation  or  reluctance,  the  superiority  of  their 
intellectual  qualifications ;  not  universally ;  for  in  their  mob  there 
are  many  exceptions ;  but  as  a  whole.  There  remains  behind  a  grave 
inquiry,  to  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opponents  generally  have 
given  very  insufficient  heed.  It  is  whether  political  judgments 
are  formed  by  means  of  intellectual  qualifications  alone.  For  if  there 
be  another  element,  which  helps  to  determine  them  in  all  or  in 
certain  cases,  it  may  then  prove  that  the  entrance  of  that  element 
into  the  case  may  disturb  and  overset  what,  as  I  freely  admit,  would 
otherwise  be  solid  and  well-poised  computations. 

Now  my  stand  has  been  taken  on  a  basis  of  fact,  which  no  one 
has  attempted  to  shake.  I  affirm  that,  so  far  as  we  know  the  facts, 
and  with  a  possible  exception  or  two,  the  popular  judgment  on  the 
great  achievements  of  the  last  half-century,  which  have  made  our  age 
(so  far)  a  praise  among  the  ages,  has  been  more  just  and  true  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  higher  orders.  Mr.  Lowe  alleges  that  these  have 
been  the  trophies  of '  moderate '  Liberalism.  Sometimes  :  but  this  is 
not  true  (for  example)  of  the  first  Eeform  Act,  nor  of  Negro  Emancipa- 
tion, nor  of  Corn  Law  Repeal,  nor  of  cheap  postage,  nor  of  relief  of 
the  press  from  taxes,  nor  of  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise, 
nor  of  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  nor  of  Irish  disestablishment, 
nor  of  the  Irish  Land  Act :  not  to  mention  that  moderate  Liberalism, 
except  on  the  occasions  when  it  recalcitrates,  is  as  much  eschewed  by 
the  Tories  as  immoderate.  So  that  my  proposition  stands.  Can 
Mr.  Lowe  fail  to  perceive  how  telling,  how  grave  a  fact  this  is,  if  it 
be  a  fact  at  all  ?  It  is  surely  one  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  super- 
structure I  have  laid  upon  it,  which  is  simply  this :  that  now,  when 
we  have  enfranchised  one  full  half  of  this  class,  which  felt  and  judged 
on  the  greatest  matters  so  much  more  soundly  than  we  did,  and  that 
half  the  more  questionable  of  the  two,  it  will  not  be  well  to  withhold 
the  corresponding  boon,  demanded  by  equality,  by  growing  intelli- 
gence, and  by  unquestioned  docility,  from  the  other  moiety.  Indeed, 
until  this  great  basis  of  fact,  on  which  we  stand,  can  be  shaken,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  might  be  warranted  in  declining  to  adduce 
argument  on  details,  and  might  simply  ask  our  opponents  to  present 
their  proof  that  the  working  population,  who,  to  say  the  very  least, 
have  not  opposed  the  good  and  great  measures  that  have  been  so 
uniformly  resisted  by  the  majority  of  the  higher  class,  ought  by 
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rights  to  be  shut  out  from  the  franchise  which  that  higher  class 
enjoys. 

I  have  indicated  that  it  is  on  the  whole  in  the  moral  sphere  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  of  a  superiority,  which  is  within  its  own 
limits  undeniable.  Moral  elements  of  character  are  as  true,  and  often 
as  powerful,  a  factor,  in  framing  judgments  upon  matters  of  human 
interest  and  action,  as  intellectual  forces.  But  there  is  another 
element  in  the  question,  not  less  vital:  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  contiguous  objects  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  the 
beguiling  and  tempting  agencies,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 
Those,  who  have  but  a  sufficiency  for  life,  set  a  less  value  perhaps  upon 
it,  and  certainly  upon  its  incidental  advantages,  than  those  who  live 
in  the  midst  of  superfluities  varying  from  a  few  to  a  multitude 
almost  numberless.  These  superfluities  are  like  the  threads  that 
bound  down  Gulliver  to  the  soil ;  and  they  form  habits  of  mind, 
which  pass  into  our  fixed  mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  cease  to 
be  objects  of  distinct  consciousness.  If  it  be  true  that  wealth  and  ease 
bring  with  them,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  an  increased  growth  in  the 
hardening  crust  of  egotism  and  selfishness,  the  deduction  thereby 
made  froln  the  capacity  of  right  judgment  in  large  and  most  im- 
portant questions,  may  be  greater  than  the  addition  which  leisure, 
money,  and  opportunity  have  allowed.  I  touch  here  upon  deep  mines 
of  truth,  never  yet  explored,  nor  within  the  power  of  human  intelligence 
to  explore  fully,  though  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  an  Eye  that  has 
observed,  and  a  Mind  that  has  accurately  registered,  the  whole. 
Even  in  the  present  twilight  of  our  practical  and  moral  know- 
ledge, we  may  perceive,  by  every  form  of  instance,  how  often  the 
wisdom  of  love,  goodness,  and  simplicity  wins,  even  in  the  races 
of  this  world,  against  the  wisdom  of  crafty  and  astute  self- 
seeking.  Even  more  is  this  true  in  the  fields  of  open  thought,  than 
in  the  direct  and  sharp  competitions  of  life.  In  questions  to  which 
his  budding  knowledge  reaches,  even  the  child  has  often  a  more  serene 
and  effective  sense  of  justice  than  a  grown  min  ;  and  a  partial  analogy 
obtains  between  the  relations  of  age  and  those  of  class.  History 
affords,  I  think,  a  grand  and  powerful  illustration  of  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  the  acceptance  of  Christianity ;  which  acceptance  will 
be  admitted,  I  presume,  to  have  been  a  great  advance  upon  the  road 
of  truth  and  of  human  welfare.  Was  it  the  wealthy  and  the  learned 
who,  with  their  vast  advantages,  and  their  supposed  exemption  from 
special  sources  of  error,  outstripped  their  humbler  fellow-creatures  in 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  ?  Did  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  or  did  shepherds  and  fishermen,  yield  the  first,  most,  and 
readiest  converts  to  the  Saviour  and  the  company  of  His  apostles  ? 
It  was  not  an  arbitrary  act,  for  there  is  no  such  act,  of  the  Almighty, 
which  *  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
them  unto  babes.'  The  whole  code  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  on  the 
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condition  of  rich  and  poor  with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  moral 
truth  is  not  the  rhetoric  of  an  enthusiast,  nor  the  straitened  philo- 
sophy of  a  local  notable,  who  mistook  the  accidents  of  one  time 
and  place  for  principles  of  universal  knowledge.  They  were  the 
utterances  of  the  wisdom  that 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

There  was  not,  be  it  observed,  any  denial  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
which,  upon  the  whole  or  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attends  upon 
wealth  and  leisure.  But  that  curtain  was  lifted,  which,  woven  by 
self-love,  hides  from  us  many  unpalatable  truths.  As  the  barbarian, 
with  his  undeveloped  organs,  sees  and  hears  at  distances  which  the 
senses  of  the  cultured  state  cannot  overpass,  and  yet  is  utterly 
deficient  as  to  fine  details  of  sound  and  colour,  even  so  it  seems  that, 
in  judging  of  the  great  questions  of  policy  which  appeal  to  the  primal 
truths  and  laws  of  onr  nature,  those  classes  may  excel  who,  if  they 
lack  the  opportunities,  yet  escape  the  subtle  perils,  of  the  wealthy  state. 
True  they  receive  much  of  their  instruction  from  persons  of  the  classes 
above  them,  from  the  '  minority  of  the  minority  ; '  but  this  in  no  way 
mends  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  minority,  who 
habitually  reject,  as  it  passes  by  their  doors,  that  teaching  which  the 
men  of  the  highways  and  the  hedges  as  commonly  are  eager  to 
receive. 


LORD   ARTHUR   RUSSELL. 

Our  editor  informs  me  that  it  is  my  duty  to  sum  up  the  debate 
which  I  have  started,  to  point  out  the  amount  of  truth  which  has 
issued  from  the  alembic  of  this  discussion,  and,  after  the  ground  has 
been  cleared,  to  find  for  the  result  a  more  precise  expression.  I  have 
received  very  late  the  last  contributions  to  the  controversy,  and  very 
little  time  has  been  given  me  carefully  to  examine  their  reasoning 
and  to  silt  their  contents. 

I  believe  that  the  debate  has  been  useful,  that  the  terms  have 
been  clearly  stated,  that  the  reasoning  has  been  worthy  of  the  eminent 
men  who  honoured  me  with  their  criticism,  and  I  take  note  with 
pleasure  of  the  remarkable  agreement  which  is  found  in  the  end 
among  those  who  have  joined  in  this  Symposium.  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
predicted  that  this  would  be  the  case  when  we  had  stated  our  terms 
and  cleared  our  ground. 

'  My  stand  has  been  taken  on  a  basis  of  fact,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  which  no^one  has  ventured  to  shake.'  The  basis  of  fact  being,  as  it 
results  by  common  agreement  from  our  discussion,  that  in  England, 
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during  the  last  half-century,  the  popular  judgment,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions (for  example,  religious  toleration,  the  support  of  the  Turkish 
policy  and  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  present  Government,  &c.),  has 
been  more  just  and  true  on  political  questions  than  that  of  the  higher 
orders.  We  all  reject  the  opinion  of  Eousseau  that  there  is  an  innate 
and  instinctive  wisdom  in  the  people,  and  we  all  agree  that  the 
multiplication  of  ignorance  does  not  give  wisdom. 

The  most  valuable  contributions,  I  think,  have  been  those  of 
Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  The  former  has  given  an 
admirable  review  of  the  last  sixty  years  of  our  political  life,  with  an 
historical  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned ;  and  the  latter  has  clearly  shown  why  the 
class  who  constitute  what  is  called  *  society '  habitually  form  wrong 
judgments  on  political  questions,  from  their  defective  education, 
their  idleness,  and  *  the  hardening  crust  of  selfishness  which  wealth 
and  ease  bring  with  them.' 

As  a  politician  of  the  Liberal  persuasion,  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hutton  as  to  the  facts  of  English  history 
during  the  past  sixty  years.  Where  I  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  thinking  that  we  had  any  disagreeable  confession  to 
make,  and  I  was  anxious  to  point  out  that  when  used  as  a  mode  of 
flattering  the  electoral  body,  as  practised  by  continental  demagogues, 
the  depreciation  of  education  was  exceedingly  mischievous.  Whether 
the  proposition  under  examination  is  as  true  in  the  history  of  France 
and  America  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  England,  I  doubt.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  '  the  superiority  of  the  popular  judgment  in 
politics,  so  far  as  it  is  superior,  is,  according  to  my  view,  due  mainly 
to  moral  causes,  to  a  greater  mental  integrity,  which  again  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of  the  subtler  agencies  of  temp- 
tation,' he  appears  to  agree  with  Montesquieu's  observation :  '  J'ainie 
les  paysans ;  Us  sont  trop  ignoramta  pour  raisonner  de  travers? 

1  History,'  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  '  affords  a  grand  and  powerful 
illustration  of  the  argument  in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Was 
it  the  wealthy  and  the  learned  who,  with  their  vast  advantages, 
and  their  supposed  exemption  from  special  sources  of  error,  put- 
stripped  their  humbler  fellow-creatures  in  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel  ? ' 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  facilitated  or  impeded  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  opens  too  vast  and  difficult  a 
subject  for  examination  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  But  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  among  recent  writers  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity  there  is  a  very  general  agreement :  the  good 
news  that  all  men  were  equal  before  their  common  Father  was  wel- 
come to  the  slaves  driven  to  desperation  by  their  hopeless  condition, 
while  the  new  doctrines  appeared;  dangerous,  not  without  reason,  to 
the  constituted  authorities  and  the  owners  of  property.  But  I  must 
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not  be  understood  to  mean  that  these  two  powerful  causes  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  have,  as  is  perhaps  natural,  reverted 
to  their  controversy  regarding  the  expediency  of  lowering  the  county 
franchise,  which,  as  Mr.  Harrison  justly  observes,  was  not  the  ques- 
tion I  proposed  originally  to  sift. 

I  wish  to  point  out  here  a  mistake  of  Mr.  F.  Harrison's :  he 
thinks  (p.  819)  that  by  the  cultivated  classes  I  mean  the  country 
gentlemen.  By  the  cultivated  classes  I  mean,  with  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
the  minority  of  the  minority.  We  appear  all  to  agree  that  necessary 
changes  are  first  originated  by  a  small  minority,  and  subsequently 
written  and  talked  into  existence,  until  what  was  at  first  only  an 
idea  becomes  a  moving  force.  The  great  currents,  says  a  recent 
French  writer,  which  change  the  conditions  of  society  and  the  rela- 
tions of  men,  descend  originally  from  those  metaphysical  heights 
which  the  multitude  ignores  or  ridicules.  But  the  directing  power, 
Mr.  Hutton  has  conclusively  shown,  by  which  political  leaders  effect 
great  changes,  the  leaders  themselves  can  only  obtain  from  the 
masses. 

*  Why  the  higher  classes  are  so  much  less  sensitive  when  the 
right  chords  of  sympathy  are  struck,'  asks  Mr.  Hutton,  '  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  so  it  is.'  A  good  deal  of  light,  I 
venture  to  hope,  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  Greg,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  most  difficult  part  of  our  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  problem  I  have  a  suffi- 
ciently good  opinion  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  men  usually 
wish  to  take  the  more  liberal  and  generous  side,  when  it  has  been 
made  clear  to  them,  and  that  the  pleasure  in  evil  for  its  own  sake  is 
an  exception  with  mankind.  Difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  justice 
commence  when  personal  sacrifices  have  to  be  made.  The  people 
gathered  in  meetings  and  voting  resolutions  have  this  advantage,  which 
greatly  facilitates  their  task,  that  they  usually  order  others  to  be 
just  and  generous  without  themselves  being  conscious  of  any  sacrifice. 
Trades  Unions  do  not  admit  the  advantages  of  free  trade  to  the  com- 
munity, when  their  own  interests  are  concerned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  great  war  against  the  corn 
laws,  the  fact  that  the  enemy  pursued  were  landlords  gave  additional 
zest  and  excitement  to  the  campaign,  and  that,  if  the  enemy  had 
been  cotton-spinners,  the  whole  history  and  conditions  of  the  League 
would  have  been  different. 

The  reason  why  questions  of  religious  toleration  form  an  excep- 
tion is  that  to  the  uncultured  mind  religious  toleration  seems  to  be 
indifference  to  religious  truth.  Only  a  man  of  highly  trained  intel- 
lect can  manage  to  respect  the  religious  convictions  of  others  without 
detriment  to  his  own,  and  can  admit  that  others  may  be  as  sincere  as 
himself.  At  present  most  intelligent  theologians  consider  heresy  to 
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be  only  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  same  truth  is  seen  ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opinion  now  generally  admitted, 
that  error  in  dogmatic  theology  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  moral 
obliquity,  is  a  very  recent  conquest  of  the  critical  school. 

The  Tichborne  case  has  been  several  times  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  as  an  example  of  recent  popular  delusion.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says  (p.  820) :  '  It  has  been  vigorously  opposed 
by  almost  all  the  working-class  leaders,  and  it  was  promoted  by  peers 
and  Members  of  Parliament.'  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  me 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  as  far  as  my  observation  of 
them  goes  ;  but  Mr.  Greg  has  so  thoroughly  replied  to  this  point  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  paper,  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  any  further.  These, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  the  principal  points  which  required  being 
briefly  noticed  in  closing  this  debate. 
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THE    PEOPLE    OF  INDIA. 


I. 

WE  do  not  care  for  the  people  of  India. 

This  is  a  heavy  indictment :  but  how  else  account  for  the  facts 
about  to  be  given  ?  Do  we  even  care  enough  to  know  about  their 
daily  lives  of  lingering  death  from  causes  which  we  could  so  well 
remove  ?  We  have  taken  their  lands  and  their  rule  and  their  rulers 
into  our  charge  for  State  reasons  of  our  own.  Nay,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  even  now  is,  when  for  '  State  reasons '  we  are  annexing, 
or  preparing  to  annex,  or  to  reorganise,  or  to  '  protect ' — by  whatever 
name  we  call  it — huge  and  immeasurable  territories  because  they  lie 
between  us  and  them.  But  for  them  themselves — these  patient, 
silent,  toiling  millions  of  India,  who  scarcely  but  for  suffering  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  and  yet  who  are  so  teachable,  so 
ready  to  abide  by  law  instead  of  resisting  '  their  enemy  the  law ' — for 
their  daily  lives  and  deaths,  we  do  not  as  a  nation  practically  care- 
Or  should  we  not  as  a  nation  practically  rise  en  masse  to  see  that 
the  remediable  things  to  which  good  public  servants  have  so  often 
vainly  called  attention  shall  be  remedied  ?  Have  we  no  voice  for 
these  voiceless  millions  ? 

What  is  the  saddest  sight  to  be  seen  in  the  East — nay,  probably, 
in  the  world  ?  The  saddest  sight  to  be  seen  is  the  peasant  in  our 
own  Eastern  Empire.  But  we  do  not  look  at  this  sight — no,  not 
even  those  few  who  travel  in  India. 

To  speak  of  India  is,  however,  much  as  if  we  were  to  speak  of 
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Europe,  since  in  India  there  are  almost  as  many  races,  languages, 
and  climates  as  in  Europe ;  almost  as  much  difference  between 
provinces  and  presidencies  as  between  Russia,  England,  and  Spain. 
The  land  tenures  are  also  as  different,  so  large  an  item  in  material  life. 
Only  debt  and  usury  are  much  the  same  all  over  India.  And,  alas ! 
a  chronic  state  of  semi-starvation. 

*  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  India  are  paupers :  they  can  just  pay 
their  cesses  in  a  good  year,  and  fail  altogether  when  the  season  is 
bad.  Remissions  'have  to  be  made  perhaps  every  third  year  in  most 
districts.  There  is  a  bad  year  in  some  one  district  or  group  of  districts 
every  year.'  Whose  striking  words  are  these  ?  Not  those  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  advocate  making  a  case,  or  historian 
or  gazetteer  writing  in  his  closet.  They  are  those  of  one  of  our 
great  English  proconsuls  ruling  in  India  over  a  population  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  France — second  only  to  a  viceroy,  and  who 
has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  in  raising  the  Indian  peasant,  in 
giving  him  a  kind  of  representation,  a  voice  to  rate  himself,  in  giving 
him  education,  roads,  and  a  sort  of  independence  or  power  to  hold 
his  own. 

Let  us  try  to  take  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  of  the  various  provinces 
in  regard  principally  to  material  prosperity  or  rather  adversity ;  and 
first  of  Madras,  because  the  famine,  not  yet  over,  and  the  help  given 
by  England  have  tended  to  fix  our  eyes  just  half  an  hour  more  than 
usual  upon  this  presidency  as  upon  India  in  general.  After  Madras 
we  will  go  to  the  Bombay  Deccan  (for  other  provinces  this  article 
gives  no  space). 

What  we  engaged  to  do  was  to  prevent  any  from  dying  of 
famine.  What  have  we  done?  In  many  parts  one-fourth  have 
died.  In  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah,  and  Nellore,  the  deaths  from 
famine  in  one  year  have  been  from  21  to  27  per  cent.  At  the  end  of 
1876,  according  to  the  estimated  population,  Salem  had  2,129,850 
souls.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1878,  she  had  1,559,876.  More  than 
one-fourth  were  gone.  Here,  where  even  yet  the  famine  will  not  be 
over  for  some  months,  already,  therefore,  have  died  considerably  over 
half  a  million  out  of  some  two  million  souls.  In  Mysore  there  has 
been  a  waste  of  life  of  one-fourth.  We  have  lost  in  one  year  not  less 
than  three  millions  out  of  the  twenty  millions  more  especially  under 
the  famine  scourge  in  Madras  Presidency — a  presidency  of  55,000 
villages,  a  population  of  35,000,000.  In  southern  India,  that  is  in 
Mysore,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  our  loss  in  one  year's  famine  has  not 
been  far  short  of  6,000,000  souls,  or  rather  bodies — God  takes  care 
of  the  souls ;  this  has  been  our  care  of  the  bodies,  in  spite  of  the 
unflinching  courage  and  honesty  of  the  Government  and  of  every 
official  under  it  in  trying  even  more  than  man  can  do  to  keep  to  its 
purpose  of  not  allowing  one  famine  death — in  spite  of  England  and 
the  colonies  vying  with  each  other  in  coming  to  the  rescue  by  a 
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voluntary  subscription  of  about  800,OOOL,  in  distributing  which  all 
classes  in  Madras,  European  and  native,  worked  hard  and  well  and 
to  the  best  purpose. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  war  which  had  killed  6,000,000  in  one 
year  in  a  region  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  France,  or 
indeed  in  all  the  wars  in  all  Europe  of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  ? 
It  has  not  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive  of  such  a 
destruction.  One  death  from  starvation  in  London  fills  all  the  news- 
papers with  reports  of  the  inquest  upon  the  body.  There  is  a 
machinery  which  costs  us  seven  millions  of  money  a  year  to  prevent 
it.  Public  opinion  is  now  holding — holding,  did  I  say?  it  is  not 
holding,  it  ought  to  hold — a  gigantic  inquest  upon  6,000,000 
bodies,  dead  less  indeed  by  our  fault  in  sparing  effort,  than  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  to  save  them  from  dying  of  famine — to  save  them,  not 
to  prevent  famine. 

Has  any  effort  been  made  not  to  prevent  deaths  from  famine,  but 
to  prevent  famine  itself  ?  Can  we  show  any  districts  in  Madras  safe 
from  this  thrice  fatal  scourge  ?  We  can.  Nay,  in  four  districts  we 
can  show,  not  only  that  the  population  has  not  been  decimated,  or 
rather  quadrated — 0  that  we  should  have  in  our  days  to  invent 
such  a  word  to  express  the  suffering ! — as  in  ill-fated  Salem,  Bellary, 
Mysore,  but  that  it  has  increased.  In  two  of  them  indeed  it  has 
increased  more  than  the  estimated  population.  [Population  in  India 
is  estimated  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum.] 

What  are  these  favoured  districts  ?  They  are  those  which  have 
been  saved  by  irrigation  works :  Tanjore  and  Kistna. 

In  Kistna  the  increase  over  the  estimated  population  is  5*1  per 
cent.,  in  Tanjore  1*7  per  cent.  In  the  two  other  districts  the  popu- 
lation of  1878  was  above  that  of  1871  (the  census  year),  though  not 
quite  equal  to  the  estimated  population.  One  of  these  districts  was 
within  reach  of  irrigated  districts,  though  not  yet  thoroughly  irri- 
gated itself,  and  crying  out  for  irrigation — Trichinopoly,  in  which  a 
decrease  of  2' 9  per  cent,  below  the  estimated  population  was  found. 
The  other  is  Tinnevelly,  also  partially  irrigated, with  a  decrease  of  1'9 
per  cent.1 

The  Bengal  famine  of  1873-4  is  past  and  gone :  so  short  are  our 
memories.  But  not  five  years  ago  we  were  writing,  talking  of  this, 
working  and  working  hard  at  this.  The  conditions  truly  of  Bengal 
are  different ;  the  land  tenures  are  different ;  the  race  and  language 
are  different ;  but  the  sufferings  are  the  same.  Why  is  this  ?  We 
shall  have  to  give  a  separate  glance  at  Bengal. 

Between  five  and  six  millions  have  perished  then  in  this  Madras 

famine.     These  are  figures,   paper  and   print  to   us.     How  can  we 

realise  what  the  misery  is  of  every  one  of  those  figures — a  living  soul, 

slowly  starving  to  death  ?     I  have  had  photographs  sent  me  of  five  or 

1  See  also  correspondence  in  Times,  May  15,  1878,  dated  Madras,  April  20. 
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six.     An  infant  with  precocious  resigned  eyes  of  suffering — a  living 
skeleton  in  its  mother's  skeleton  arms,  a  dying  boy,  a  helpless  old 
man,  a  man  stricken  down  in  the  prime  of  life.     I  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  them.     I  hid  them  away,  and  would  not  publish  them.     But 
not  five  or  six,  but  five  or  six  millions  lay  down  thus  to  die,  slowly 
to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  besides  the  millions  who  were  saved. 
And  when  we  realise  that  five  or  six  millions  have  so  died — that  we 
count  not  by  fingers  of  one  hand  but  by  millions,  every  finger  is  a 
million  of  living,  dying  people — do  we  realise  what  it  is  to  say  that 
many  more  millions  have  so  lived,  been  so  saved,  and  will  so  live 
after  the  famine,  going  back  to  their  bare  and  roofless  homes  where 
not  a  straw  remains  ?    All  has  been  taken  for  famine  needs.    Without 
cattle,  without  seed  corn  to  plough  and  sow  their  now  desolated 
lands,  implements  wanting,  bullocks  dead,  everything  gone ;  branches 
to  be  used  instead  of  ploughs ;  instead  of  cattle,  men  ;  paupers,  un- 
willing paupers,  for  years.     And   this    the    most    industrious,   the 
most  frugal,  the  most  thrifty,  one  might  almost  say  the  most  heroic, 
peasantry  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  of  these  moving  skeletons  in  the 
famine,  not  because  they  are  uncommon  but  because  they  are 
common  specimens,  and  particularly  at  the  children  ;  for  care  of  the 
weakest  things,  of  infant  life  and  of  diseased  life,  is  certainly  in  our 
belief  the  characteristic  of  modern  Christianity,  though  we  must  put 
in  a  plea  for  modem  Indian  Hindooism  and  Mohammedanism  too. 
As  certainly  the  sufferings  of  children,  though  no  whit  less  patiently 
borne,  are  more  severe,  more  agonising  than  those  of  grown-up  or  old 
people  ;  for  children  cannot  look  forward,  cannot  understand,  can  feel 
nothing  but  the  cruel  suffering  and  weariness  of  dying,  cannot 
measure  the  time  or  see  the  end.  As  a  child  who  had  fallen  into  a 
ditch  for  one  minute  said,  *  I  was  there  for  a  thousand  years.' 

In  the  Madras  famine  children  of  seven  to  ten  years  used  to  bring 
poor  little  naked  living  skeletons  of  two  and  three  and  four  years  to 
the  Government  relief  centres,  feeding  the  babies  day  after  day  for 
weeks  with  the  daily  dole,  asking  for  nothing  for  themselves,  till  the 
little  foster-mothers  would  themselves  sink  fainting  at  the  gates. 
These  were  often  of  no  kin ;  sometimes  even  of  a  different  caste  or 
religion.  A  little  kindness  '  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  Hundreds 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  going  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  get 
work  and  food,  left  children  to  die  in  their  villages.  Little  ones 
who  had  no  little  foster-mothers  wandered  about  to  get  a  dole  of 
food  from  any  one  who  would  give,  then  lay  down  and  died  with — 
pass  me  the  word — the  heroic  agony  of  childish  patience.  For 
example,  one  missionary  from  Cuddapah  met  in  one  day's  journey  over 
one  hundred  who  had  no  one  in  this  world  to  care  for  them.  He 
stopped  and  helped  the  oldest,  telling  them  to  look  after  the  little 
ones,  but  he  believed  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  died.  This  led  to  him- 
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self  and  his  wife  opening  a  '  Temporary  Home,'  one  only  out  of  many 
such   instances,   of  course,   for   children   under   twelve    years.     No 
temptation  to  idleness    was  held  out,  and  in  five  weeks  many  were 
restored  so  as  to  be  sent  out  to  work.     One  orphan  boy,  nine  years 
old,  told  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  that  he  knew  of  other  famine 
orphans — might  he  bring  them  ?     And  he  instantly  sallied  out  and 
brought  in  first  two  little  Mohammedan  boys  under  six,  then  carried 
in  from  a  great  distance  in  his  skeleton  arms  a  little  girl  too  far  gone 
to  stand  or  sit  up,  and  who  apparently  could  not  live  through  the 
night.     But  with  good  nursing  she  was  brought  round  to  look  like  a 
moving  skeleton  and  eat  rice.     A  tiny  Mohammedan  of  three  would 
call  another  but  a  little  older  who  tried  to  take  care  of  her,  her 
sister.     The  two  could  not  be  parted,  and  both  were  taken.     Both 
had  lost  their  fathers  and  mothers  of  cholera  in  the  relief  camps. 
Mothers   often   brought   in   children,   breathing   their  last,   to   the 
Temporary   Homes.     The   Famine   Fund   gave   to   the   Temporary 
Homes,  and  the  missionaries  begged  '  famine  orphans '  from  govern- 
ment,  and   took   them  into   their   *  boarding   schools.'     The   other 
children  uniformly  showed  kindness  to  these  orphans.     The  Famine 
Fund  gave  bullocks  and   seed   grain  to  many  survivors   returning 
home. 

To  the  Madras  famine  all  this  relates.  But  what  is  the  grinding, 
chronic  semi-starvation  of  every  day  in  many  places  where  what  is 
called  famine  does  not  exist?  In  1875-76  Mr.  Eobertson,  the 
superintendent  of  Madras  Government  Farms,  tells  us.  He  was  making 
an  official  tour  through  Coimbatore ;  and  writes  his  report  without 
any  reference  to  the  famine  since  fallen  upon  us,  but  not  then  ex- 
pected. The  condition  of  the  ryots  in  Coimbatore,  he  says,  was  so 
bad  that  had  they  and  their  families  lived  in  the  same  '  luxury  as 
the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Coimbatore,  they  would  about  eat  all 
their  produce,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  rent.'  These  un- 
happy ryots  are  landholders  under  ryotwari  tenure ;  that  is,  holding 
land  direct  from  Government.  There  are  215,207  holdings  in  Coim- 
batore, the  average  holding  is  about  twelve  acres.  Cotton  is  grown, 
not  because  it  is  profitable,  but  because,  as  they  can't  eat  cotton,  it 
goes  to  pay  the  rent.  If  they  grew  grain,  which  pays  better,  they 
would  eat  it.  They  have  but  two  meals  daily  and  of  the  coarsest 
food.  Yet  Coimbatore  is  on  a  railway,  but  unirrigated.  The  ryots 
are  all  in  the  clutch  of  the  money-lender.  There  are  about  100,000 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  district  of  Coimbatore  :  '  their  condition 
is  a  degree  worse  than  that  of  the  small  ryots.' 

We  mean  to  return  to  Coimbatore,  but  now  let  us  go  north  to 
the  Bombay  Deccan.  Here  almost  every  man  has  a  small  holding 
of  land  ;  say,  he  has  a  holding  of  twenty-eight  acres  and  a  family  of 
six  persons ;  though  they  cultivate  the  land  themselves  they  can 
scarcely  live  upon  the  land ;  their  very  salt  is  heavily  taxed  ;  they 
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are  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  grasp  of  the  money-lender.  He  can 
sell  them  up,  land  and  everything  they  possess,  even  to  the  honour 
of  wife  and  daughter.9 

We  will  return  to  the  Deccan  ;  but  let  us  first  go  north-east  to 
Burdwan.  This  is  in  Bengal.  What  do  we  find  here  ?  They  com- 
plained in  Coimbatore,  or  rather  the  Englishman  complained  for 
them,  of  the  two  coarse  meals  a  day.  In  Burdwan  they  had  but  one 
— one  meal  a  day  only  for  labourer  and  wife  and  children,  and  that  a 
little  rice,  with  what  is  called  vegetable  curry.  *  Milk  we  can  never 
look  at.'  '  Dhall  (peas)  costs  too  much.'  Drinking-water  in  the  dry 
season  has  to  be  collected  out  of  filthy  puddles.  The  whole  family 
has  to  be  fed,  maintained,  and  clothed  against  the  cold  season  on  8s. 
or  10s.  or  12s.  a  month.  Here,  in  Burdwan,  the  tenure  is  zemin- 
dari — that  is,  the  zemindars,  not  the  State,  are  landlords ;  and  the 
ryots  hold  from  the  zemindars. 

But  where  is  the  prosperity  of  India  ?     This  is  the  adversity. 

In  Burdwan,  in  1876-77,  the  lieutenant-governor's  reports  say 
that  the  country  was  prosperous.  Does  the  '  prosperity '  then  find 
its  way  into  the  pockets,  or  rather  first  into  the  stomachs,  of  the 
people  ?  Ought  not  all  such  reports  to  wind  up  with  telling  us  what 
constitutes  the  Bengal  labourer's  daily  food,  comparing  it  not,  of 
course,  with  the  English  labourer's,  far  less  with  the  English  navvy's 
food,  but  with  what  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  a  Hindustani 
sepoy  in  good  condition. 

The  Hindustani  sepcy  requires  daily  to  keep  him  in  health  on 
duty  :  32  oz.  of  wheat  flour,  2  oz.  of  clarified  butter,  4  oz.  of  peas,  4  oz. 
of  vegetables,  •£  oz.  of  salt  and  pepper,  with  an  occasional  pint  of  milk. 
A  Bengalee  labourer  requires  the  same,  substituting  rice  for  wheat 
flour.  What  does  he  get  ?  As  has  been  said,  usually  one  meal  a 
day  only,  of  a  little  rice,  with  what  is  called  vegetable  curry — that  is, 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  pot  herbs,  cabbage,  &c.,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
oil — for  the  whole  family.  And  this  was  the  ordinary  daily  food.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that,  when  a  bad  year  comes,  these  poor  creatures  are 
struck  down  in  large  numbers,  and  that  large  numbers  die?  It 
would  be  a  wonder  if  it  were  not  so.  Prosperity  among  the  Ben- 
galees is  believed  to  mean  two  or  three  cooked  meals  of  coarse  rice, 
about  a  pound  a  day,  and  dhall.  In  the  best  of  times  vegetables  or 
fish  curry  are  added.  But  the  salt-tax  makes  salt — a  necessary  of 
life  to  vegetarians  even  more  than  to  us  meat-eaters — so  dear  that 
imperfectly  cured  fish  is  often  the  cause  of  disease.  And  every  year 
tons  of  fish  are  wasted  for  want  of  cheap  salt  in  the  midst  of  people 
starving  for  want  of  it.  Fish,  a  mere  drug  in  Bengal,  is  a  rare 
luxury. 

In  Oude  the  cultivators  are  even .  worse  off  than  in  western 
Bengal.  Eastern  Bengal  is  somewhat  better  off  now.  The  ryots 
1  Report  of  Commission  on  the  Deccan  Riots. 
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have  found  their  power.  In  the  irrigated  districts  of  Sind,  this  is 
the  highest  prosperity  of  the  good  comfortable  Mohammedan  ryot : 
a  pound  of  flour,  or  the  most  comfortable  may  even  have  two,  one 
for  dinner  and  one  for  supper,  that  is  luxury — clarified  butter,  salt, 
a  little  chopped  onion  or  chili.  He  makes  a  hole  in  the  flour, 
kneads  it  all  up  with  his  hands,  makes  a  little  fire  and  cooks  it. 
This  is  not  such  bad  diet ;  but  then  he  has  nothing  else.  He  is  not 
so  desperately  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender  as  is  the  Deccan 
cultivator.  This  is  prosperity,  this  is. 

Now  compare  these  with  the  English  labourer.  And  first,  the 
Hindoos  here  spoken  of  use  no  liquor  as  a  beverage.  I  could  point 
out  a  town  in  England  where  men  can  earn  wages  of  10s.  a  day,  and 
drink  it  all  away.  Ay,  and  the  women,  too.  A  woman  said,  '  I 
think  no  more  of  my  money  than  of  a  flea  in  a  churchyard."  They 
are  not  a  penny  the  better  for  it,  either  in  clothes,  lodging,  bedding, 
or  any  of  the  decencies,  comforts,  or  true  interests  of  life.  But  we 
will  speak,  not  of  such  as  these  who  have  no  future  but  the  work- 
house, the  prison,  the  grave,  in  this  world,  as  one  of  their  own 
selves  said,  and  what  in  the  next  ?  and  who  might  have,  oh !  how 
good  a  future  if  they  knew  their  real  interests.  We  will  speak  of 
the  sober  English  labourer,  the  family  man,  with  the  gallon  of  beer 
a  week,  the  half-pound  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  untaxed  salt,  good 
water  and  the  rest,  and  the  Hindoo  living  on  inferior  grains  for  the 
most  part,  and  too  little  of  them ;  a  little  vegetable  curry,  a  little 
salt,  too  little,  and  his  very  salt,  as  has  been  said,  is  taxed.  The 
tax  amounts  now  to  71.  a  ton,  the  salt  itself  being  worth  12s.  Qd. 
a  ton  in  India.  The  people  make  '  earth-salt '  by  washing  the  earth 
and  boiling  the  food  in  the  salt  water,  and  for  this  miserable  product 
they  are  punished. 

Manufactures  are  strangled  by  the  tax  on  salt;  such  manufac- 
tures as  bleaching,  making  of  glass,  glazing,  extraction  of  metals 
from  ores,  salting  of  provisions;  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of 
animals  are  hindered,  and  live  stock  die  of  disease  from  want  of  salt. 
Fish  is  ruined  by  being  cured  with  earth-salt.  The  food  of  the  poor 
requires  more  salt  than  the  better  diet  of  the  rich  ;  but  no  man 
could  live  without  nine  pounds  of  salt  per  annum.  The  smuggling 
of  salt  was  enormous,  and  necessitated  a  great  increase  of  police.  A 
tower  commands  the  salt  works,  occupied  by  a  policeman  all  day. 
Moats  surround  the  works,  patrolled  by  policemen  all  night ;  work- 
men are  searched  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  off  salt  in  their 
pockets.3  The  French  gabelle  was  '  a  law  of  conscription  against  the 
well-being  of  man,  a  law  entailing  misery  on  unborn  generations.' 
Can  India  become  prosperous  under  it  ? 

'  The  common  people  who  find  it  hard  to  live  when  bread  is  cheap 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Madras  Salt  Commission.  See  also  Lord  Lawrence's  evi- 
dence. 
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feel  themselves  about  to  die  when  bread  is  dear.'  Can  this  be  won- 
dered at  ?  The  drinking-water  is  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  and 
disease  to  the  poor  in  India  in  the  dry  season,  collected  as  it  is  out  of 
filthy  pools  filled  with  every  impurity.  In  the  dry  season,  in  many 
districts  of  India,  as  in  the  Godavery  districts,  before  the  irrigation 
works  were  carried  out,  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  is  eaten  by  the 
people  that  they  can  get  from  the  jungle  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

So  far  as  to  food  ;  but  a  man  must  eat  to  live,  and  it  is  no  bad 
test  of  the  condition  of  a  people. 

His  dress  is  a  coarse  bit  of  rag  and  a  scanty  sheet.  A  tumble- 
down hut  of  straw  and  mud,  built  by  himself,  and  not  always 
thatched,  a  mat  for  a  bed,  one  or  two  cooking  utensils ;  this  forms 
absolutely  all  the  house  and  furniture  even  of  the  richer  cultivator. 
And  this  is  commonly  shared  by  the  beasts.  As  a  rule  he  has  no 
money  whatever,  but  in  some  villages  the  phenomenon  may  be  seen 
of  a  ryot  possessing  one  or  even  two  rupees. 

The  chief  object  of  this  attempt  is  to  ask  as  well  as  I  can,  in  so 
brief  a  space  where  only  a  few  questions  can  be  asked  or  even  glanced 
at,  and  only  in  the  fewest  words,  for  India  is  large  and  time  is  small, 
how  it  is  that  whole  peoples  among  the  most  industrious  in  the 
world,  on  perhaps  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the  world,  are  the  poorest 
in  the  world — how  it  is  that  whole  peoples  always  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  are  from  time  to  time  on  the  brink  of  famine  ?  and  if  not 
actually  swept  away  by  famine,  it  is  by  their  rulers  giving  food,  not 
water,  wholesale.  Is  there  any  fatal  necessity  for  this  ?  is  it  not  due 
to  two  or  three  causes,  not  only  preventible,  but  which  we,  their 
rulers,  having  ourselves  induced,  either  by  doing  or  by  not  doing,  can 
ourselves  gradually  remove  ?  And  to  come  at  once  to  the  questions  : 

I.  The  great  question  of  money-lending,  which  overshadows  all. 

II.  Water : 4  if  we  had  given  them  water,  should  we  now  have  to 
be  giving  them  bread  ?     Water ;  including — a,  irrigation  ;  6,  cheap 
canal  communications;  c,  improved  methods  of  agriculture  ;  .d,  forest 
plantations. 

III.9  Systems  of  Kepresentation,  by  which  the  people  may  virtually 

4  And  does  the  Government  write  as  though  it  were  simply  a  trading  company  to 
whom  the  sole  question  was :  What  direct  profit  can  be  obtained  ? 

•  I  reserve  for  future  consideration  the  great  question  of  land  tenure  and  land 
assessment.  It  might  be  well  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  principal 
systems  of  land  settlement  are  :  the  Ryotwari  settlement,  that  is,  the  revenue  settle- 
ment made  by  Government  with  each  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil  for  a  given  term 
at  a  stipulated  money  rent,  without  the  intervention  of  landlord,  zemindar,  or 
middleman ;  this  is  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  presidencies.  The  Zemindari  settle- 
ment: that  is,  the  Perpetual  Settlement  made  in  1793,  creating  in  the  zemindars 
actual  proprietors,  enjoying  their  estates  in  absolute  ownership,  out  of  tax-gatherers, 
who  formerly  paid  to  the  Government  revenue  ten-elevenths  of  the  fixed  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  receiving  for  their  trouble  but  one-eleventh  of  the  collections  ; 
this  is  in  Bengal.  The  ryot  is  the  peasant-cultivator.  The  zemindar  is  the  landlord 
created  out  of  '  collector  of  revenues  on  behalf  of  Government '  by  Lord  Cornwallisv 
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rate  themselves  according  to  the  surveys  of  what  is  wanted,  and  spend 
the  money  locally  under  the  elected  District  Committee's  orders  ; 
including — a,  municipalities  ;  6,  publicity,  or  some  method  of  giving 
the  people  a  voice. 

I.  The  great  money-lending  question :  How  to  give  the  ryots, 
especially  in  Southern  India,  just  and.  legal  help  against  the  money- 
lender ?  Otherwise,  give  the  ryot  water,  and  the  profit  will  all  go 
into  the  money-lender's  pocket.  Into  his  hands  the  ancestral  lands 
seem  in  danger  of  passing,  and  the  ryot  of  becoming,  not  metaphori- 
cally, but  in  some  cases  literally  and  legally,  the  money-lender's  slave. 
We  now  give  the  money-lender  unjust  and  legal  help  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  lands  of  India  and  to  make  the  ancestral  cultivator  and 
the  rude  tribes  his  slaves. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  under  a  country  boasting  herself  the  justest 
in  the  world,  and  the  abolisher  of  the  slave  trade,  a  poverty,  an 
impecuniosity,  an  '  impropertyness,'  leading  to  virtual  slavery,  should 
be  growing  up — actually  the  consequence  of  our  own  laws — which 
outstrips  in  its  miserable  results,  because  it  enslaves  and  renders 
destitute  a  land-possessing  peasantry  (in  Southern  and  Western  India), 
anything  except  the  worst  slave  trades  ?  And  in  some  respects  things 
are  done  under  us,  though  not  by  us,  almost  as  bad  as  under  the  tax- 
farming  Turks. 

One  thing  has  been  much  urged :  a  system  of  small  loans  from 
Grovernment  at  moderate  interest  to  the  country  ryot  (which  is  now 
carried  out  to  a  very  small  extent)  to  be  extended  to  meet  the  need, 
and  supported  by  British  capital.  But  the  ryots,  it  is  said,  won't  take 
the  loans.  We  pass  over  the  system  of  'Takavi,'  that  is,  money- 
advances  made  by  the  Government  to  the  cultivators  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  to  be  repaid  when  the  crop 
is  gathered,  or  made  in  bad  seasons — a  system  which  might  well  be 
facilitated  and  extended — and  go  on  to  what  we  can  learn  of  Grovern- 
ment loan-making.  Offering  loans  to  individual  ryots  is  almost 
given  up.  For  the  Grovernment  sends  an  officer  to  see  what  security 
the  ryot  has ;  then  to  see  whether  he  is  spending  the  money  as  he 
said.  This  the  ryot  does  not  like ;  he  always  prefers  going  to  his 

Permanent  Settlement  of  1793.  (We  might  as  well  create  the  English  collector  land- 
holder of  his  collectorate.)  He  distinguishes  himself  by  all  manner  of  cruel  exactions 
of  rent  and  illegal  '  abwabs '  or  cesses  levied  on  his  dependent  ryots,  although  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  Permanent  Settlement ;  and  by  carrying  into  effect  none  of 
the  primary  objects  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  one  of  which  was  to  record  all 
rights  to  the  land. 

Sir  George  Campbell,  during  his  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Bengal,  made  it  his 
aim  to  restore  a  record  of  tenures  and  rents  and  rights  of  ryots,  such  as  has  never 
before  been  made  in  Bengal.  He  did  this  through  the  provisions  of  his  Road  Cess 
Act.  And  already  the  ryots  in  many  road-cess  districts  have  come  forward  to  take 
extracts  from  the  returns  relating  to  their  holdings  and  rents.  These  returns  are 
the  first  authoritative  records  ever  framed  in  Bengal  of  the  rents  payable  by  ryots 
over  any  large  area  of  country. 
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money-lender,  whose  interest  it  used  to  be  not  to  be  repaid.  And 
there  was  this  one  good  point  in  the  native  money-lending  transac- 
tions, that  the  prosperity  of  the  Marwari 6  depended  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  ryot.  But  this  is  so  no  longer. 

Revelations  positively  astounding  have  quite  recently  come  home, 
on  the  chronic  state  of  indebtedness  and  starvation  of  the  ryot, 
especially  of  the  poor  Deccan  ryot ;  over-assessment,  his  fields  some- 
times cultivated  almost  at  a  loss,  or  'only  just  repaying  cultivation.' 
'  Some  of  this  land  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent  at  all.' 
The  money-lender  (and  this  puts  one  touch  more  to  the  hideous 
picture)  is  also  the  village  shop  or  general  dealer  and  village  banker, 
and  not  only  this,  but  the  valuer  also — estimating  the  advances  made 
by  him  in  kind  at  his  own  valuation,  estimating  the  repayments  also 
made  to  him  in  kind  at  his  own  valuation. 

In  the  Bombay  Deccan,  where  the  ryotwari  system  prevails — that 
is,  the  cultivator  holds  his  land  direct  from  Government — the  esta- 
blished custom  is  that  the  money-lender  provides  the  seed-corn  and 
feeds  the  ryot  and  his  family  until  the  crop  is  ripe,  making  also  cash 
advances  to  pay  revenue  instalments,  buy  bullocks,  dig  wells,  &c. 

'  Grain  advanced  for  seed  is  repayable  at  harvest  time,  bearing 
100  per  cent,  interest ;  grain  advanced  for  food  carries  only  50  per 
cent,  interest,  repayable  when  the  first  crop  is  ripe.' 

It  is  said  that  the  Indian  case  is .  only  the  case  between  capital 
and-  labour  all  over  the  world ;  that  the  only  difference  is  that  in 
Europe  it  is  the  rate  of  wages,  while  in  India  it  is  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  in  dispute.  But  this  is  *  extremely  not  so.'  For  here  the 
ryot  is  fed  beforehand  by  the  money-lender  as  a  regularly  established 
thing.  Were  the  ordinary  ryot  ever  one  season  beforehand,  it  would 
be  otherwise.  What  should  we  think  of  the  village  dealer  supporting 
the  whole  village  to  be  repaid  afterwards  ? 

We  have  had  enough  experience  in  the  English  army  that  the 
Commissariat  must  never  be  bankers :  this  was  one  of  the  lessons  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Jf  in  a  European  army  it  is  found  that  where  the 
Commissariat  are  also  the  paymasters  the  men  are  almost  at  its  mercy, 
what  must  it  be  with  the  poor,  isolated,  defenceless,  ignorant  Hindoo 
ryot  and  his  money-lender  ? 

The  old  extinct  truck  system  in  England,  the  old,  but,  alas  !  not 
extinct,  running-tick  shop  custom  here  are  justice  and  mercy  com- 
pared to  this. 

The  mischief  is  not  in  the  ryot  borrowing,  but  in  his  being  sup- 
ported beforehand  by  the  village  shop,  and  repaying  afterwards  in  kind. 

Cooperative  Stores. — Would  not  the  cooperative  store,  if  only 
possible,  be  like  a  new  life,  a  redemption  to  the  Deccan  ryot  ?  In 
an  English  village,  way  was  opened  for  a  cooperative  store  thus  :  a 

•  The    Marwari    represents  the  money-lending  class:    most  of    the    eowkars 
(money-lenders)  from  Marwar  are  now  colonists  of  the  Deccan. 
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large  heap  and  a  small  heap  of,  say,  sugar  or  tea  were  displayed  on 
the  village  shop  counter  side  by  side.  '  That,  the  large  heap,  you 
buy  by  paying  ready  money ;  this,  the  small  heap,  you  buy  by  running 
tick.' 

If  these  could  only  be  displayed  by  the  general  dealer  in  a  Deccan 
village,  how  soon  he  would  cease  to  be  money-lender !  How  infini- 
tesimally  small,  perhaps  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  would  be 
the  small  heap,  at  the  money-lender's  own  valuation  !  How  gigantic 
would  appear  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  cultivator  the 
large  heap  estimated  on  a  system  as  unknown  in  India  apparently  as 
Arctic  voyaging  or  London  commerce — the  system  of  buying  and 
selling  with  ready  money ! 

Up-country  consumers  are  said  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  retail 
dealer,  '  who  can  create  a  monopoly  and  raise  prices  in  proportion  to 
the  poverty  and  isolation  of  his  customers.' 

The  cooperative  store  would  seem  to  be  singularly  adapted  to 
the  ancient  soil  of  village  communities,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a 
cooperative  store  in  water,  otherwise  called  an  irrigating  community. 

'  Debt '  again,  it  has  been  said,  '  is  simply  working  on  borrowed 
capital.'  It  is  the  system  which  has  created  the  prosperity  of  the 
'  Lancashire  mill-owners  '  and  the  Scotch  '  tenant  farmers.'  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ryot's  system  of  debt.  The  ryot's  system 
of  debt,  as  has  been  said,  is  like,  but  even  worse  than,  the  usurer  or 
pawnbroker  feeding  and  maintaining  the  whole  district  and  being 
repaid  after  long  interval  at,  of  course,  an  enormous  and  wholly 
arbitrary  rate  of  interest. 

This  is  quite  different  from  either  paying  wages  or  borrowing 
capital.  It  is  the  old  truck  system :  only  worse,  married  to  a  usury 
system  worse  than  the  worst  Jewish  usury  known  in  history  or  poetry 
— far  worse  than  under  the  Mosaic  law.  Well  may  a  Government 
Commission  say :  '  When  we  compare  the  law  of  India  with  that  of 
other  countries,  we  find  that  not  one  is  so  oppressive  in  this  respect — 
not  even  the  law  of  Moses,  which  allowed  the  debtor  a  discharge  after 
serving  seven  years.'  We  shall  see  what  the  Deccan  debtor  has  to  serve. 

'  If  the  money-lender  refused  to  feed  the  ryot  till  his  crop  was 
ripe,  the  land  would  simply  go  out  of  cultivation.' 

This  is  stated  as  a  justification  of  the  system :  is  it  not  the  worst 
condemnation  ? 

If,  in  addition  to  the  mischief  of  the  shop  being  the  bank,  a 
wholly  false  economic  principle — if,  in  addition  to  the  ryot  paying 
by  his  future  labour  and  future  property,  a  wholly  different  thing 
to  receiving  wages  for  his  past  week's  labour  or  past  week's  produc- 
tion ;  that  is  selling  his  labour,  not  borrowing,  but  what  this  ryot 
does  is  mortgaging  it — if,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  interest  being 
40,  50,  or  60  per  cent.,  or  even  100  ;j  50  per  cent,  is  low,  100  per 
cent,  is  something — if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  money -lender  in  a, 
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1 1, id  where  is  no  law  of  insolvency  can  bring  the  ryot  into  court  upon 
any  bond,  just  or  unjust,  fictitious  or  not,  which  the  poor  simple 
ryot  subscribed  without  knowing  what  it  was,  and  buy  up  the  ryot's 
land  at  a  tenth  or  less  of  its  value,  nay,  may  even  cause  the  ryot 
himself  to  serve  all  his  life,  the  general  ruin  of  the  ryot  is  complete. 

A  native  said  :  '  The  English  law  makes  the  sale  of  our  land  as 
easy  as  the  sale  of  a  bullock  or  a  turban.' 

If  it  is  true  that  a  rate  of  36,  40,  50,  60,  or  even  100  or  200  or 
300  per  cent,  is  a  not  more  uncommon  rate  of  interest  in  the  interior 
of  India,  as  exacted  from  country  ryots  by  money-lenders,  than  a  rate 
of  3£,  4,  5,  6,  or  10  per  cent,  at  most,  is  in  England,  is  the  greater 
fear  that  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Russian  or  of  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  money-lender  ? 

Were  it  possible  that  England  should  reconquer  India  by  enabling 
the  indebted  country  ryot  to  redeem  his  lands  and  pay  off  his  debts, 
lending  him  money  at  7  or  even  10  per  cent. ;  by  introducing  fac- 
tories, perhaps  the  cooperative  store,  for  which  the  village  com- 
munity of  India  would  seem  the  very  soil ;  by  opening  cheap  village 
courts,  enough  to  place  one  within  easy  reach  of  every  village,  so  that 
litigants  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  court  in  the  morning  and  return 
home  at  night,  and  be  thus  subjected  to  the  criticism  and  public 
opinion  of  their  fellow-villagers ; 7  by  restoring  courts  of  conciliation, 
for  which  also  India  is  the  soil,  for  the  settlement  of  class  disputes, 
as  well  as  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  cheap  and  ready  disposal  of 
individual  suits — Panchayats,  of  these  more  anon — if  England  could 
thus  reconquer  India  from  the  money-lender,  what  a  glorious  conquest 
that  would  be ! 

According  to  the  Hindoo  law,  interest  on  a  loan  is  never  allowed 
to  exceed  the  principal ;  that  is,  however  long  a  term  may  elapse 
before  the  latter  be  discharged,  more  than  twice  the  principal  could 
not  be  exacted.  The  Bengal  and  Madras  Regulations  limit  the  inte- 
rest of  money  in  those  presidencies.  The  Bombay  code  does  not 
limit  the  rate  of  interest.  The  banjas  or  money-changers  evade  the 
Hindoo  law  by  obliging  their  debtors  to  sign  fresh  bonds  for  sums 
made  up  of  the  former  principal  and  the  interest  together  ;  and  thus 
a  debt  runs  on  increasing  ad  infinitum  through  the  instrumentality 
of  fresh  bonds  signed  by  the  ryot,  who  is  commonly  quite  ignorant  of 
what  he  signs.  *  A  system  of  registration,'  says  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioner of  the  Northern  Division,  Bombay  Presidency,  *  would  check 
this  in  some  measure  by  exposing  the  succession  of  bonds,  and  showing 
the  sums  originally  borrowed.' 

The  holder  of  a  decree  exacts  every  year  all  he  can  find  (little 
though  that  be)  in  the  possession  of  his  victim,  who  is  scarcely  in  a 

'  '  A  man  would  often  lie  in  a  distant  court  where  nobody  knew  him,  who  would 
not  do  so  in  the  presence  of  all  his  neighbours  who  knew  the  real  facts.'— Report  on 
the  Itiotg  in  Poona  and  A 
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condition  of  solvency.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  poor  debtor  is 
shown  a  large  account  for  interest,  and  to  escape  being  put  into  gaol 
he  is  persuaded  to  sign  a  new  bond  for  the  balance  of  the  old  debt 
with  interest  thereon  since  the  decree,  so  that  the  debt  is  never 
cancelled  and  goes  on  ad  libitum,  unless  the  patience  of  the  debtor 
becomes  exhausted  and  he  absconds,  forsaking  the  country  for  ever. 
And  of  course  the  money-lender  repays  himself  for  this  loss  by  grind- 
ing yet  more  his  other  unfortunate  debtors.  The  rate  of  interest  is, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  the  sowkar's  trade,  in  some  degree 
determined  by  the  risk  of  the  worst  cases. 

The  Hindoo  law  favoured  credit  by  making  debts  payable  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  it  was  a  part  of  that  law,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  interest  dernandable  should  not  exceed  the  principal. 

But  to  enable  courts  to  determine-  the  amount  of  principal 
actually  paid  in  loan,  district  registers  should  be  established  for  the 
registry  of  all  loans  of  money  to  be  paid  before  the  District  Register- 
ing Officer,  and  the  civil  courts  should  only  allow  the  recovery  by 
judicial  process  of  such  sums  as  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  principal 
paid  and  not  the  accumulated  principal  and  interest  of  a  debt  pre- 
viously adjudicated  upon. 

It  is  said  that  thrift  is  what  must  save  the  Indian  ryot.  We 
have  heard  of  the  horse  being  made  to  live  (or  die)  on  a  straw  a 
day,  but  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  heard  before  that  the  horse 
ought  to  exercise  '  thrift '  and  save  his  one  straw  a  day.  Yet  this  is 
what  it  appears  the  country  ryot  has  actually  done.  (He  justified 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  died.) 

There  is  so  little  danger  of  pauperisation  that,  in  the  Madras 
famine,  for  one  who  threw  himself  without  need  on  the  relief  measures 
ten  died  in  silence,  almost  unknown  to  our  masters  (not  like  the 
wolf,  '  biting  hard '). 

There  is  such  an  element  of  endurance  and  heroism  that,  quite 
unknown  to  our  masters,  during  the  greatest  starvation  and  the 
highest  prices,  the  hoarded  grain  remained  in  pits  safe  in  the  earth — 
none  betrayed  the  secret — hoarded,  not  to  sell  again  at  the  highest 
famine  prices,  but  for  seed  corn  against  another  failure  of  crop.  And 
not  till  the  present  crops  were  safe  has  it  appeared.  This  was  by 
the  better  class  of  farmers.  What  thrift,  what  endurance,  have  we 
Westerns  compared  with  this  ?  And  we  in  the  West  preach  thrift 
to  them.  The  '  horse '  literally  '  saved '  his  one  straw  a  day  for  his 
children's  sowing.  And  they  call  these  people  not  thrifty.  It  is  the 
very  heroism  of  thrift.  Compare  the  people  of  some  of  England's 
big  towns,  with  their  drunkenness,  their  vice  and  brutal  crime,  their 
reckless  waste  and  unthrift,  with  the  industrious  peoples  of  India. 
Which  is  highest,  even  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ?  A  question  not 
to  be  asked. 

The   indebted   ryot— indebted,  though,  except  at  his    children's 
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murmurs  ( and  these  will  be  shown  not  to  be  so  extravagant  as  is  often 
stated),  he  is  the  most  frugal  of  mankind — and  the  usurious  money- 
lender are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  India.  But  I  see  the  'weekly 
statement '  of  the  Madras  Executive  Committee,  the  30th  of  March, 
reporting :  '  Within  the  last  few  days,  the  Hindoo  new  year  having 
come,  the  creditors  have  closed  on  their  debtors,  and  have  sold  every- 
thing belonging  to  them.'  '  That  will  show  the  intensity  of  suffering.' 
Indeed  it  does.  Can  nothing  be  done?  Government  is  the  first 
mortgagee  on  the  land.  It  has  all  the  machinery  ready  for  lending : 
it  would  lend  at  7  per  cent.  But  this  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
ryot  in  an  almost  infinitesimal  degree.  Perhaps  in  all  India  only  a 
quarter  of  a  million  is  out  at  interest  in  this  way.  The  question  is, 
why  is  the  indebted  ryot  unwilling  to  accept  the  Government  loan 
at  7  per  cent.,  and  why  does  he  prefer  going  to  his  own  money-lender 
at  five  or  seven  or  even  ten  aad  fifteen  times  that  rate  of  interest  ? 
Is  he  afraid  of  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  minor  officials  of 
Government  ?  Is  he  afraid  of  offending  his  banker  ? 

It  is  said,  on  Government  authority,  in  the  last  India  Office 
Progress  Report,  that '  even  when,  after  floods  at  Ahmedabad,  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  the  advance  of  1,000?.  to  poor  cultivators  without 
any  interest  at  ally  no  one  availed  himself  of  the  offer.'  And  it  is 
added  :  '  There  are  few  ryots  in  a  position  to  offend  their  banker. 
The  great  object  of  the  money-lender  is  to  evade  repayment ;  if  the 
season  is  good  he  lets  the  debt  run  on  from  year  to  year  at  36  per 
cent,  interest ;  and  this  system  is  preferred  by  the  cultivator  to  the 
tediovx  formalities  and  rigid  terms  of  repayment  attached  to 
Government  advances.'  It  is  Government  which  says  this.  Is  there  no 
procedure  to  obviate  it  ?  The  same  Progress  Report  speaks  of  '  their ' 
(the  money-lenders')  'heartless  and  unscrupulous  action  towards  their 
debtors,'  and  adds — it  is  the  Government  who  say  this : — '  It  is 
hoped  that  some  amelioration  may  be  effected  in  the  position  of  the 
ryots  by  a  modification  of  the  present  system  of  civil  procedure.' 

One  echoes  the  hope  that  the  Government  is  making  good  their 
'  hope.'  But  the  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature  at  Simla  is  not  a 
promising  hope.  Is  it  true  that  the  land  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  money-lenders  ?  that  three  months  ago,  being  the  Hindoo  new 
year,  this  process  was  in  great  activity  ?  that  the  ryot  is  absolutely  in 
the  money-lender's  power  ?  that  the  ryot's  crops  are  not  his  own  but 
the  money-lender's  ?  that  all  over  India  land  is  changing  hands  ?  that 
the  money-lender  sells  the  ryot  up  and  gets  his  land  for  a  song  ?  No 
bidders  appear  against  the  Marwari  decree-holder  ;  a  nominal  value  is 
put  upon  the  property  by  the  creditor  ;  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  the  property  is  bought  in  by  him  at  that  nominal  price. 

What  the  Marwari  is  as  a  landlord  may  be  seen  from  the  Deccan 
Riots  Commission  Report :  Appendix  C.  I  wish  I  had  room  for 
extracts  here.  There  is  no  such  superiority  in  intelligence  in  the 
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ordinary  sowkar  as  would  result  in  improved  cultivation.  In  all 
that  concerns  agriculture  the  Kunbi  ryot  is  superior  to  the  Marwari 
money-lender,  and,  if  the  profits  of  -his  labour  are  secured  to  him,  is 
by  no  means  wanting  in  industry  or  enterprise.  By  converting  him 
into  a  tenant  at  a  rack  rent,  these  advantages  are  lost  to  the  land 
without  any  compensation  whatever.  Some  of  the  Marwaris  who 
had  accumulated  the  largest  estates  were  persons  who  showed  open 
defiance  of  the  law.  In  civilised  countries  the  lower  agricultural 
class  is  very  much  at  the  merey  of  those  above  it.  •  This  evil  is  in- 
tensified in  India.  And  if  the  Deccan  ryot  is  handed  over  to  such 
landlords  as  the  Marwaris  of  Parner,  the  last  state  of  the  ryot  will  be 
worse  than  the  first.  It  is  barely  a  generation  in  time  since  Govern- 
ment began  to  divest  itself  of  the  powers  of  an  irresponsible  landlord 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  ryot.  To  allow  these  powers  to  be 
re-transferred  to  a  class  with  none  of  the  traditions  of  the  hereditary 
landholder,  and  probably  the  least  fitted  in  the  whole  world  to  use 
them,  is  to  sink  the  ryot  into  a  lower  and  yet  a  lower  depth. 

In  the  same  Progress  Report  it  is  stated — it  is  the  Financial 
Commissioner  who  speaks  : — '  That  sales  and  mortgages  take  place 
to  a  large  extent  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  land- 
holders should,  if  possible,  retain  their  lands  and  should  prosper.' 
Probably.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  flourishing  Punjab  that  this  remark 
occurs. 

In  the  Bombay  ryotwari  tenure  the  independent  small  landowners, 
who  ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous,  are  the  most  miserable.  Is 
England  such  a  plutocracy  that  everything  naturally  runs  to  favour- 
ing money  ? 

But  let  us  favour  money  in  the  right  way.  It  is  little  or  not  at 
all  considered  that  whatever  money  there  is  in  India  runs  to  money- 
lending,  and  not  to  manufacture  or  trade.  The  tacit  encouragement 
given  to  usury  by  our  existing  law  tends  to  transfer  land  to  the 
money-lender — a  transfer  by  which,  as  can  be  shown,  the  land  does 
not  gain.  The  landlord  is  still,  of  course,  the  usurer,  making  the 
hardest  terms  possible  with  his  tenant,  who  is  also  his  debtor,  and 
often  little  better  than  his  slave.  But  not  only  this — this  same 
encouragement  ties  up  the  capital  in  usury,  instead  of  letting  it  flow 
into  commerce — India's  great  want.  In  India  capital  creates  pau- 
perism, not  prosperity  through  manufacture,  trade,  and  commerce  or' 
new  industries.  No  one  flourishes  but  the  capitalist,  and  his  flourishing 
means  power  of  absorbing  other  people's  property.  It  means  reducing 
to  utter  misery  and  slavery  a  well-to-do  and  hard-working  peasantry. 
It  means  that  the  enormous  interest  guaranteed,  one  may  say,  by 
our  own  courts  to  the  usurer — with  no  risk  but  that  of  being  mur- 
dered, and  this  but  very  seldom,  only  when  the  debtor  gets  desperate 
— prevents  the  money-lender  or  capitalist  from  doing  anything  useful 
with  his  money,  from  putting  money  into  honest  enterprise,  manu- 
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facturing,  commercial,  or  even  agricultural.  It  means  that  the  use 
of  riches  in  India  is  to  make  the  people  poor,  to  make  them  beggars, 
and  even  to  sell  them  for  slaves. 

Does  the  official  network  of  petty  administration  require  improv- 
ing ?  In  cases  where  ryots  are  said  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  why  are  ryots  unwilling  to  accept 
the  water?  Because  it  puts  them  in  the  power  of  public  works 
overseers  and  other  minor  officials,  who  are  all  natives.  Are 
bribery,  oppression,  corruption,  bullying  the  rule,  the  universal  rule 
with  these?  They  have  unlimited  power' to  make  themselves  dis- 
agreeable— almost  as  much  so  as  the  money-lender — and  must  be 
bought  off  with  a  bribe.  In  the  courts  of  law,  in  irrigation  works, 
everywhere,  the  petty  native  official  steps  in  and  requires  a  bribe. 
The  cultivator  cannot  take  a  single  step  towards  getting  justice  done 
him  of  himself.  For  instance,  our  stamp  laws  meet  and  baffle  him  at 
every  turn.  He  cannot  possibly  understand  them,  and  for  every  step 
he  has  to  pay  and  consult  a  vakeel,8  whose  dishonesty  and  cheating 
is  often  second  only  to  that  of  the  sowkars.  This  in  itself  is  almost 
certain  ruin  to  him.9 

I  come  now  to  individual  instances  of  money-lenders  and  their 
victims.  The  first  indication  of  what  led  to  the  Deccan  debtors' 
riots  of  1875,  is  so  characteristic  that  I  open  with  it  the  saddest 
series  that  ever  fell  to  a  peaceful  periodical  to  give.  It  shows  that 
the  victims  of  the  Marwari  money-lenders  are  not  limited  to  poor 
cultivators.  It  also  seems  to  show  that  by  the  arts  of  peace  the 
Marwaris  might  be  ostracised  and  ousted,  and  the  villagers  might 
set  up  their  own  shops.  This  occurred  in  the  village  of  Kardeh,  in 
the  Sirur  Taluka  of  the  Poona  Collectorate.  A  Deshmukh 
(district  hereditary  officer)  of  good  family  and  some  influence,  a 
relative  of  Scindia,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  Scindia's 
service,  settled  in  this  village  and  '  fell  among  thieves,'  that  is,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Marwaris.  Two  of  these,  Kalooram  and  Bhuywadas, 
got  decrees  against  him,  and  Kalooram  took  out  a  warrant  of  arrest. 
The  Deshmukh  gave  Kalooram  personal  ornaments,  and  the  warrant 
was  not  executed.  About  four  months  afterwards  some  ornaments 
and  property  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Vittoba  at  the  Deshmukh's 
house  were  attached,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  villagers  Kalooram 
allowed  the  attached  property  to  remain  in  deposit  with  a  third 
party  for  two  months.  It  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  Kalooram. 
A  third  execution  was  issued  on  Kalooram's  decree,  and  the  Desh- 
mukh's houses  and  lands  were  sold  for  a  song,  there  being  no  bidders 
against  the  Marwari  decree-holder. 

•  A  vakeel  is  a  public  authorised  pleader  in  a  court  of  justice. 

•  Deccan  Riots  Commission :  Appendix.     See  also  Mr.  Pedder's  admirable  article 
in  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  1877.     I  commend  it  to  the  reperusal  of  those 
•who  would  see  a  true  picture  of  this  terrible  state  of  things  by  an  eye-witness. 
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The  consequences,  .as  related  here,  are  extracted  from  a  verna- 
cular periodical,  which  we  might  call  the  Nineteenth  Century  of 
Poona,  of  January  1875  : — 

One  of  the  sowkars  of  Baba  Saheb  (the  Deshmukh),  by  name  Kalooram  Mar- 
wavi,  obtained  decrees  against  him  from  the  Court  at  Talegaou,  put  the  Deshmukh's 
house  up  to  public  auction,  and  purchased  it  himself  for  150  rupees  (15/.) .  Kalooram 
began  to  pull  down  the  house,  though  the  defendant  agreed  not  only  to  pay  rent 
for  it  but  to  pay  his  debts.  Defendant  '  took  to  heart  these  proceedings,'  and 
collected  together  the  village  ryots,  when  they  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
that,  as  the  Marwaris  had  begun  to  ruin  them,  it  would  be  better  neither  to  borrow 
from  them,  nor  to  serve  them  or  purchase  anything  from  them  in  future.  [How 
much  better !]  This  unanimous  resolution  of  the  villagers  put  the  Marwaris 
Sachiram,  Pratap,  Shivram,  and  one  or  two  others  to  the  greatest  inconvenience 
for  want  of  servants,  &c.  They  therefore  proposed  to  remove  themselves  to  Sirur, 
with  the  help  of  the  police,  by  January  5,  1875.  When  the  Marwaris  had  loaded 
their  carts  with  their  goods  and  things,  the  villagers  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
sirkar  (Government)  that,  as  they  had  given  grain  to  the  Marwaris,  these  should 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  village  until  the  Government  assessment  had  been  paid 
by  them. 

'  How  this  application  has  been  disposed  of  is  not  known  to  me.' 

One  of  the  villagers  has  opened  a  grocer's  shop,  at  which  all  purchases  are 
made. 

'  Mr.  Editor,  if  the  example  of  these  villagers  be  followed  everywhere,  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  secured,  the  pauperised  state  of  our  country  will,  I  think, 
certainly  disappear  very  soon.' 

So  far  the  Poona  paper ;  but  the  story  does  not,  alas !  end  so  well. 
Besides  refusing  service  as  water-carriers,  barbers,  household  servants, 
&c. — in  which  they  were  undoubtedly  right — the  villagers  threw 
dead  dogs,  &c.,  into  the  Marwaris'  premises,  and  the  money-lenders, 
retreating  to  Sirur,  the  Taluka  headquarters,  petitioned  the  magis- 
trate, representing  themselves  as  in  bodily  fear  of  the  villagers. 

Five  months  afterwards,  the  actual  outbreaks  occurred  in  the 
Poona  and  Ahmednuggur  districts.  But  the  remarkable  part  of  these 
was;  the  absence  of  serious  crime.  And  in  one  instance  at  Damareh, 
where  a  Marwari's  house  was  burnt  and  his  leg  broken,  the  rioters 
themselves  saved  him  by  dragging  him  out  of  his  burning  house. 
The  object  of  the  rioters  was  in  every  case  to  obtain  and  destroy  the 
bonds,  decrees,  &c.,  in  the  possession  of  their  creditors  ;  when  these 
were  peaceably  given  up,  nothing  more  was  done.  When  the 
money-lender  refused  or  shut  himself  up,  violence  was  used  only  to 
frighten  him.  In  every  case  inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  the 
rioters  supposed  that  the  Government  approved  of  the  proceeding :  10 

10  The  story  of  this  would  seem  too  absurd  to  be  believed  even  among  an  Indian 
peasantry.  It  was  this :  that  an  English  taMb,  having  been  sold  up  by  a  Marwari 
creditor,  had  petitioned  the  Queen  who  had  sent  out  orders  that  the  Marwaris  were 
to  give  up  their  bonds.  Even  the  more  educated  believed  that,  on  a  report  from 
India,  orders  had  come  from  England  that  the  Marwaris  were  to  have  their  bonds 
taken  from  them — that  the  Government  officers  would  connive  at  the  extortion  of 
their  bonds  from  the  sowkars.  The  mutiny  of  1857  aflfords  examples  of  similar 
beliefs  gaining  and  holding  their  ground. 
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so  deep  were  their  injuries,  so  strong  their  trust  in  us.  And  shall  we 
really  not  help  them  by  reform,  by  law,  by  every  means  in  the  power 
of  their  law-abiding  masters  ?  In  most  cases  the  movement  was  a 
mere  demonstration.  It  was  not  so  much  a  rebellion  against  the 
oppressor,  as  an  attempt  to  disarm  him  by  taking  his  weapons  (bonds 
and  accounts).  The  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  Kunbi  peasantry  was 
shown  by  their  moderation  under  provocations  calculated  to  produce 
1  dangerous  exasperation ' — it  is  the  Government  which  says  this. 
And  the  British  authorities  themselves  allege  these  disturbances  as 
melancholy  proofs  how  intense  were  the  grievances  to  drive  so  patient 
a  people  to  physical  force.11 

For  go  to  the  Bombay  Deccan  for  the  deepest  tragedies.  In 
Ahmednuggur  a  usurer  has,  like  all  the  rest,  made  the  helpless  ryot 
sign  any  bond,  having  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  contents,  and 
powerless  to  oppose  any  decree.  The  Civil  Courts  in  reality  back  the 
fraudulent  money-lender  by  assuming  the  creditor  and  debtor  to  be 
equals,  whereas  they  are  master  and  slave.  A  man  borrowed*  of  the 
usurer  four  maunds  of  jowari  (a  sort  of  Indian  corn),  worth  6  rupees. 
Two  or  three  bonds  followed,  and  in  sixteen  months  the  borrower  was 
sued  for  72  rupees,  which  the  lender  got  with  costs — 81.  or  91.  or 
101.  for  12s.  The  Court  considered  the  thing  iniquitous,  but  there 
was  a  bond,  and  so  they  thought  they  could  do  nothing.  There  are 
thousands  of  parallel  cases.  The  ryots  cannot  read  or  write,  the 
money-lenders  forge  what  documents  they  please,  or  enter  in  the 
bond  the  most  extravagant  terms.  And  these  documents  are  allowed 
to  pass  by  the  Courts  as  '  mutual  agreements.'  The  borrower  has  no 
protection  whatever. 

Here  is  a  yet  deeper  depth  in  the  Collectorate  of  Sattara, 
where  the  people  are  the  best  off,  also  reported  by  a  Government 
officer  (an  assistant-collector).  At  Visapore  one  Appa  Kowji  owed 
money  on  a  bond  to  Hirachand  Guzur.1*  Hirachand  threatened  to 
sell  him  up,  but  promised  not  to  do  so  if  Appa  Kowji  would  get 
one  Appa  Malli  to  go  bail  for  him.  The  good-natured  friend  con- 
sented, and  passed  a  bond  for  200  rupees  (201)  to  the  Guzur, 
giving  as  security  for  payment  his  whole  house  and  land.  The 
agreement  was  that  Appa  Kowji  should  at  the  same  time  give  to 
Appa  Malli  a  bond  of  400  rupees,  with  his  land  as  security.  Other 
money  was  owing  by  Appa  Kowji  to  Appa  Malli,  which  made  the 
whole  [amount  up  to  400  rupees.  This  bond,  however,  was  never 
forthcoming.  Time  after  time  Appa  Malli  was  put  off.  But  the 
Guzur  was  not  put  off.  He  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  his  bond.  He 
went  through  all  proper  proceedings  in  the  Civil  Court.  This  Shylock 
was  entirely  within  his  bond.  And  there  was  no  Portia  to  save  poor 
Appa  Malli.  His  house  and  lands  were  seized  by  the  law,  and  given 

11  Report  on  the  Poona  and  Ahmednuggur  Districts. 
"  A  Guznr  is  a  trader  or  dealer  from  Guzerat. 
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to  the  money-lender,  who,  adding  insult  to  injury,  gave  them  to 
Appa  Rowji  to  cultivate.  Appa  Malli,  despairing  of  all  redress  by 
law,  waylaid  Hirachand  Gruzur,  and  murdered  him  in  open  daylight 
before  several  witnesses.  Appa  Malli,  so  far  from  concealing  any- 
thing, courted  the  fullest  inquiry  into  his  money  transactions,  and 
confessed  the  murder.  He  was  of  course  hanged. 

Is  it  thought  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  class  of  mad- 
dening wrongs  ?  Extortionate  usury,  its  name  is  legion.  Hear  the 
Government  officer's  remarks :  The  ryots  learn  by  bitter  experience 
that  they  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  redress  in  the  Civil  Courts,  as 
at  present  constituted,  against  the  more  cunning  sowkars  (money- 
lenders). "Without  fear  for  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future,  they 
turn  upon  their  oppressors.  Year  by  year  the  little  independence 
that  is  left  to  the  ryots  is  gradually  passing  away ;  and  if  nothing  is 
done  to  stop  the  process,  in  a  few  years  the  whole  body  of  the  cul- 
tivators will  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  labourers. 

The  undue  pressure  of  the  land  assessment  has  something  to  do 
with  this.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  the  cultivators  to  turn 
produce  into  silver  without  the  money-lenders.  Some  collectors 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  the  ryots  the  option  of  paying  their 
rents  in  kind,  as  in  former  times.  ;  By  no  other  means,  I  fear,  can 
the  power  of  the  money-lenders  be  broken.' 13 

If  an  administration  may  have  unwittingly  brought  an  ignorant 
peasantry  into  such  a  state  as  this  by  requiring  an  assessment  to  be 
paid  not  in  kind  but  in  money,  it  being  utterly  impossible  for  the 
cultivator  to  get  coin  except  through  the  money-lender,  it  seems 
rather  a  sorry  jest  for  an  administration  to  say  that  it  cannot  get  him 
out  of  it — that  the  results  of  any  fixing  of  rate  of  interest  by  law,  of 
any  Usurers'  Act,  of  any  Pawnbrokers'  Act,  would  be  '  demoralising.' I4 

If  we  have  the  misfortune  to  sink  a  ship  with  its  company  of 
living  souls  and  all  its  precious  freight  in  deep  waters,  we  do  not  say 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  similar  terrible  accidents  and  to  save 
what  can  be  saved  of  this  would  be  '  demoralising,'  that  '  painful  ex- 
perience' will  teach  them  '  prudence,'  that  '  the  suffering  is  justified 
by  the  results  of  its  teachings  upon  the  sufferers.'  We  hold  inquests 
and  inquiries,  and  we  do  not  rest  till  we  have  discovered  the  causes 
and  how  to  remove  them.  Here  is  a  shipwreck,  utter,  disastrous,  of 
some  not  hundreds  but  millions  of  souls :  it  is  a  shipwreck  which  is 
repeated  every  year.  No  hand  is  stretched  out  to  save.  It  is  a  ship- 
wreck which  will  be  repeated,  more  disastrous,  more  complete,  if 
that  be  possible,  every  year.  It  is  not  a  famine,  or  storm- wave  in- 
duced by  the  elements,  which  comes  once  in  a  period.  It  is  the 
utter  demoralisation  of  two  races — the  race  that  borrows  and  the 
race  that  lends.  But  no  one  holds  the  inquiry.  Yes ;  one  Commis- 

11  Deccan  Riots  Commission  Report. 

14  See  Deccan  Riots  Commission  :  Appendix. 
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sion  holds  it — the  Deccan  Riots  Commission.  But  none  ask  for  the 
report.  No  one  Englishman  in  Parliament  or  press  has  asked  the 
result.  There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  called 
for  it.  We  do  not  care  for  the  people  of  India. 

I  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  shipwreck : 

In  the  Collectorate  of  Dharwar  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cultivators  have  parted  with  their  occupancy  rights — like  Esau, 
they  have  sold  their  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  are  now 
cultivating  either  as  sub-tenants  paying  high  rates,  or  upon,  to  them, 
the  most  ruinous  system  of  '  kore  tenancy,'  under  which  the  ryot 
cultivates  the  land  and  hands  over  to  his  creditor  the  bulk  of 
the  produce.  The  money-lender  is  in  fact  becoming  the  small 
grasping  zemindar  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  so  proud  of  its  ryotwari 
settlement,  so  contemptuous  of  the  Bengal  zemindari  settlement. 
But  the  money-lender,  or  in  other  words  the  extortionate  usurer, 
is  become  the  occupant  and  owner  not  only  of  the  land,  but  of  the 
ryot.  It  is  not  only  by  rack-renting,  but  by  constantly  drawing  on 
the  debtor-tenant's  labour  in  addition  to  his  rent,  that  the  money- 
lender lives.  He  is  worse  and  more  exacting  than  the  more  powerful 
Bengal  zemindar. 

Take  all  the  villanies  and  frauds  of  the  preceding  and  following 
instances,  multiply  ad  libitum,  and  add  to  the  sum  the  crowning 
villany  of  all,  now  to  be  recounted,  and  you  will  have  the  history  of 
the  man  the  murder  of  whom  is  now  to  be  told.  In  Gruzerat  a 
money-lender  was  murdered  on  the  high  road  in  open  day  by  hired 
assassins  at  the  instance  of  his  debtors,  two  of  whom  were  headmen  of 
villages.  But,  besides  the  quite  common  villanies  he  had  committed, 
it  was  proved  in  open  Court  (the  Sadar  Court  in  their  criminal  capa- 
city) that  the  price  of  staving  off  the  creditor's  demands  had  been 
the  dishonour  at  his  hands  of  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  peasants 
who  were  indebted  to  him.  This  is  recorded  by  the  Court  in  passing 
sentence.  In  the  Sholapore  collectorate,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
presidency,  a  money-lender  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  debtors, 
exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  the  usual  grinding  oppressions,  in 
the  midst  of  his  village,  in  broad  day,  among  a  crowd  of  his  neigh- 
bours. All  these  murderers  were  of  course  hanged.  The  remark  of 
the  Revenue  Survey  Commissioner  upon  these  two  cases  is  that  they 
are  but  aggravated  instances  of  the  usual  relations  between  money- 
lender and  cultivator.  The  cultivator,  proverbially  long-suffering, 
accustomed  to  ill-usage  at  all  times,  yet  is  goaded  at  last,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  redress  from  our  law  or  our  government,  to  redress 
his  wrongs  by  murder,  and  be  hanged  for  it.  Even  his  patient  and 
peaceful  nature  is  roused  to  desperation  by  the  deeds  of  such  men 
as  these  money-lenders.  This  is  the  government  officer  who  speaks, 
not  I.15 

u  Report  of  the  Deccan  Riots  Commission. 
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What  is  another  and  most  common  means  of  oppression  in  certain 
parts  of  Bombay  Presidency  ?  Thousands  of  instances  might  be  given, 
resulting  from  the  relations  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
Courts  of  civil  justice  (or  injustice)  between  the  money-lending  classes 
and  superior  holders  cultivating  by  hired  labour,  and  Bheels  and 
members  of  other  rude  tribes  indebted  to  the  former  under  various 
forms  of  obligation. 

Guzur  has  a  bond  on  stamped  paper,  purporting  to  be  executed  by 
his  servant,  acknowledging  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  the  man  can  never 
by  any  chance  repay.  Awtya 16  shows  a  disposition  to  leave  Guzur's 
service.  Instantly  his  master  files  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Civil 
Court  for  amount  set  forth  in  bond.  Awtya,  knowing  he  has  no 
chance  of  success,  does  not  appear  to  defend  the  suit.  The  Court 
accordingly  decrees  against  him,  and  a  distress  warrant  follows.  The 
poor  wretch's  few  household  goods  are  seized,  his  wife's  little  orna- 
ments are  taken,  and  he  himself  is  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  the 
Munsif  s  Court.  There  his  master,  having  made  him  utterly  help- 
less, offers  him  his  choice  of  returning  to  work  or  going  to  the 
Dhulia  Gaol.  He  returns  to  service  with  his  liabilities  increased  by 
costs  of  suit,  of  his  own  arrest,  &c.,  and  with  no  proper  agreement 
with  his  master.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Court's  duty  even  then  to  see 
that  his  master  is  bound  down  to  treat  him  fairly.  He  serves  on  for 
a  few  more  months,  or  perhaps  years,  on  a  pittance  of  grain  and  the 
smallest  covering  of  clothing  until,  tired  out,  he  again  strikes  work. 
Again  his  master  rushes  off  to  the  Civil  Court,  and  this  time  the 
Bheel  is  not  even  invited  to  have  his  say  ;  another  distress  warrant 
is  issued  without  further  inquiry.  The  first  the  Bheel  hears  of  it  is 
from  the  sepoy  come  to  arrest  him.  And  so  it  goes  on  from  year  to 
year.  What  is  this  man  but  a  slave^?  He  cannot  appeal  to  the 
Judge  (not  to  mention  that  the  Judge's  Court  is  eighty  miles  away, 
and  months  must  pass  before  his  complaint  can  be  heard)  as,  even  if 
his  friends  did  provide  the  money,  he  did  not  defend  the  suit  origi- 
nally brought  in  the  Munsif's  Court.  He  is  a  mere  chattel,  to  be 
disposed  of  whenever  his  master  may  want  money.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence — hundreds  of  instances  could  be  produced — for  one  Guzur 
to  sell  his  awtya  to  another  under  the  pretence  of  a  transfer  of  the 
awtya's  debts.  A  well-encumbered  Bheel,  with  a  decree  of  the  Civil 
Court  out  against  him,  is  a  more  valuable  commodity  in  the  West 
than  one  whose  liabilities  are  smaller.17 

Here  is  a  very  common  instance  of  another  and  most  fatal  form  of 
money-lending  to  Bheels.  A  Guzur  advances  forty  rupees  to  a  Bheel 
to  buy  a  bullock,  on  the  understanding  that  Bheel  and  bullock  are  to 
work  on  the  lender's  farm,  Bheel  becoming  a  partner  (gowandya)  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  plough.  A  bond  is  made  out  for  the  amount 

18  Awt  (or  aut,  or  aoot)  is  a  plough. 

17  Report  of  Deccan  Riots  Commission  :  Appendix  A. 
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advanced,  plus  25  per  cent,  premium,  plus  a  further  amount  on 
account  of  old  debts  unjustly  claimed.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  24 
per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  whole  amount  entered,  and  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  on  the  grain  advanced  for  Bheel's  food  till  harvest-time. 
The  Guzur  takes  the  Bheel's  labour  free  for  his  share  of  the  plough. 
He  keeps  the  accounts  and  manages  the  sales,  and  cheats  Bheel  to 
his  heart's  content  in  the  division  of  the  produce.  So  much  so,  that 
— it  is  an  assistant-collector  who  reports — this  gentleman  remembers 
but  tiuo  cases  in  which  a  gowandya's  debt  was  not  increased  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  the  Guzur's  accounts,  though  no  one  of 
the  Bheels  ever  had  more  than  food  and  clothes  from  his  partner 
the  Guzur.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  pretence  of  adjusting 
accounts.  The  first  year  Bheel  is  put  off  with  the  argument  that  he 
has  to  pay  for  his  bullock  ;  next  year,  too,  he  gets  nothing  but  clothes 
and  food,  and  is  told  he  has  still  something  to  pay.  He  asks  for  a 
settlement  of  his  account,  and  as  a  preliminary  he  is  sent  for  a  new 
stamped  paper.  His  master  and  two  or  three  *  respectable '  '  Patels ' I8 
meet  and  talk  his  affairs  over.  A  few  soft  words  are  said  to  him.19 
The  Bheel  is  given  money  to  buy  his  wife  a  new  saree  and  a  little 
liquor  for  himself.  A  new  bond  is  made  out,  the  contents  of 
which  he  does  not  understand  in  the  least,  and  he  goes  back  to 
his  work,  hoping  for  a  bumper  crop  and  better  luck  next  year.  He 
struggles  on  for  another  year  or  two,  and  then,  feeling  that  the 
state  of  things  is  very  unlike  partnership — his  is  all  the  work 
and  none  of  the  profits — he  resolves  to  leave.  Then  for  the  first 
time  he  finds  out  that  his  partner,  or  rather  his  master,  has  his 
acceptance  for  two  hundred  rupees  or  more ;  that  the  bullock  he  had 
toiled  for  all  these  years  is  not  his  ;  and  that  he  and  all  he  has  are  at 
his  master's  mercy.  The  Civil  Court  is  resorted  to  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  awtya,  all  his  little  goods  are  seized  and  sold,  and  the 
Bheel  becomes  the  Guzur's  slave. 

Are  instances  of  gross  oppression  of  Bheels,  awtyas,  and  go- 
wandyas  by  Guzurs  and  others  wanted  ?  Again  their  name  is  legion. 
I  could  fill  not  only  this  article,  but  this  number,  and  all  the  numbers 
of  this  year  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
itself  with  them.  As  many  labourers,  so  many  oppressions.  As 
many  money-lenders,  so  many  fraud?,  multiplied  by  an  unknown 

'*  A  Patel  is  the  head  man  of  the  village  who  has  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  village  affairs,  is  head  of  the  police  and — this  is  not  ironical — exercises 
to  a  limited  extent  the  functions  of  a  magistrate.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  fraud  I 
give,  the  biggest  villain  was  himself  a  Patel.  At  all  events  he  generally  takes  care 
to  be  'in  with '  the  Patels. 

'•  Of  all  natives  the  Bheel  is  the  most  trusting,  the  most  easy  victim.  No  matte- 
how  badly  treated,  a  little  present,  a  promise,  pu.ta  his  neck  in  the  noose  again.  In 
former  times  these  same  Guzurs,  after  a  Bheel  raid,  invited  the  whole  party  to  a 
dinner  and  debauch,  as  a  preface  to  a  settlement,  and  murdered  them  all  in  cold 
blood  when  helpless  from  intoxication. 
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quantity.  But  room,  not  subject  or  inclination,  fails  me  to  give 
more  than  three  typical  cases  : — 

HOGA  BIN  GATTYA,  BHEEL;  EERJEE  PATEL,  GUZUR;  PATEL  OF 
MARWAD,  TALUKA  TALODA. — Hoga  says  he  has  served  for  fourteen 
years,  and  received  only  ten  rupees  and  his  food.  Eerjee  says  that 
Hoga  has  worked  for  him  for  thirteen  years ;  that  he  gave  him 
thirty  rupees  when  he  first  came,  and  nothing  since  but  food  and 
clothes.  He  now  holds  his  bond  executed  in  1868  for  175  rupees, 
and  has  obtained  a  decree  for  that  amount.  The  Guzur  says  that 
his  agreement  with  the  Bheel  was  for  food  only,  so  he  has  charged 
against  him  every  year  the  cost  of  his  clothes,  and  that  these  charges, 
with  original  advance  and  interest  at  24  per  cent.,  mounted  up  in 
1868  to  the  amount  entered  in  the  bond.  On  its  being  pointed  out 
to  the  Patel  (rather  forcibly,  I  suppose)  that  slavery  is  not  allowed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  thirteen  years'  good  work  is  a 
very  sufficient  return  for  an  advance  of  thirty  rupees  (3L),  he  was 
forced  voluntarily  to  give  the  Bheel  an  acquittance.  This  method  of 
compelling  voluntary  agreement  reminds  one  rather  of  an  English 
mother  who,  upon  being  told  that  she  ought  to  make  her  child  go  to 
school  voluntarily,  addressed  the  infant,  stick  in  hand,  thus :  '  If 
you  don't  go  to  school  woluntally^  I'll  bray  your  brains  out.'  But 
one  very  much  wishes  the  method  were  oftener  had  recourse  to  on 
the  money-lenders  in  the  Deccan  by  Government. 

The  British  Government  does  '  allow  slavery,'  though  not  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  nor  by  Act  of  Legislature  of  the  Government  of  India, 
nor  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  but  rather  by  want  of  Act.  And  the 
instances  where  the  *  slavery  is '  discovered  and  '  not  allowed '  are  the 
exception,  and  the  instances  where  it  reigDs  rampant  are  the  rule. 

BOODYA  BIN  KAGRA,  BHEEL;  RAMDAS  PATEL,  GUZUR  OF  NIZUB, 
in  Nandurbar. — Boodya  is  now  about  thirty  years  old.  He  has 
served  Eamdas  Patel  all  his  life,  and  his  father  served  before  him. 
When  he  was  a  boy  the  Patel  spent  about  forty  rupees  on  his  mar- 
riage. Beyond  this  amount  he  cost  the  Patel  nothing  but  food  and 
clothes,  and  served  him  for  some  twenty-five  years,  first  as  cattle-herd 
and  later  as  awtya.  Some  five  years  ago  the  Patel  agreed  to  take 
him  as  a  gowandya,  and  advanced  him  eighty  rupees  wherewith  to 
buy  a  pair  of  bullocks.  At  the  same  time  he  made  him  sign  a  bond 
for  200  rupees,  and  held  a  lien  on  his  bullocks  and  on  the  whole 
share  of  produce  that  might  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  partner- 
ship until  the  amount  were  paid.  Three  years  ago  the  Patel  sold 
Boodya  to  Nana  Nundram,  Guzur  of  the  same  village,  for  200  rupees, 
and  next  year  bought  him  back  for  the  same  amount.  Ramdas  now 
holds  his  bond  for  172  rupees,  with  interest  at  24  per  cent.,  and  the 
same  lieu  on  his  cattle  and  share  produce ;  and  on  his  refusing  to 
remain  partner  longer,  seized  his  bullocks  and  grain,  and  threatened 
him  with  an  action  in  the  Munsif's  Court  and  imprisonment  in  the 
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Dhulia  Gaol.  Boodya  then  went  to  the  First  Assistant-Collector,  and 
on  his  remonstrating  with  the  Patel,  Ramdas  was  obliged  to  allow 
that  Boodya  had  been  a  good  and  very  profitable  servant,  and  even- 
tually restored  him  his  bond  and  his  freedom. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  Bheels  are  cheated  of  their  just 
shares  of  produce  by  their  Guzur  partners,  the  Patel's  account  for 
the  current  year  as  entered  in  his  books  (but  not  paid  to  the  Bheel), 
and  the  amount  as  admitted  by  the  Patel  himself  before  the  Assistant- 
Collector,  are  given : — 

Value  per  At  entered  in  Ramdas  Patefs  As  admitted  by  Patel 

Manp.  Account.  before  Collector. 

Rupees. 

25       ...     15J  maups  wheat        .         .         .21  maups  wheat. 
32       .         .         .1         „      graiu          .         .         .       2       „      grain. 
19  .        .1        „      linseed       .         .  1       „      linseed. 

21  2        „      toor  .        .  5       „      toor. 

6^     .         .         .2         „      aniseed       .         .  2       „      aniseed. 

60  bandies  tobacco      .        .         .80  bundles  tobacco. 
16      ...          .          .          .          ...     11  maups  bajri. 

16      ...          .         .          .  4      „       rice. 

12 1       „       badli. 

7  maunds  hemp. 

The  assistant-collector  states  that l  this  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
the  worst  case  of  cheating  in  accounts  that  has  come  before  him,  that 
he  rather  gives  it  (query,  as  an  example  of  the  best)  because  the 
Patel  did  admit  the  facts  as  stated.' 

My  third  instance  will  give  the  enormous  expense  to  a  defendant 
if,  his  case  being  so  good  that  he  seems  sure  of  winning,  he  ventures 
to  meet  one  of  those  suits  in  which  we  are  told  the  aggrieved  party 
is  always  sure  of  finding  justice  ;  the  account  is  from  the  vakeel  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

NURYA  BIN  CHAMBARYA,  BHEEL,  of  SUMSHIRPUR,  TALUKA  NANDUR- 
BAR,  had  executed  a  bond  for  forty  rupees  in  favour  of  Gunputsing, 
sowkar,  and  Judoo  bin  Hurjee,  Patel  of  the  same  village.  He  died 
some  time  in  August  last  owning  some  land.  Immediately  on  his 
decease  his  wife  (his  heir)  being  unable  to  cultivate  the  land,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Mittya  bin  Fukera,  Bheel,  a  connection  of  hers.  The 
Patel  and  sowkar  brought  an  action  on  the  bond,  and  the  crop  (bajri)20 
growing  in  Mittya's  field  was  attached  in  satisfaction  of  the  decree. 
It  was  alleged  on  the  other  side  that  the  deceased  Nurya  had  sown 
it,  and  the  Court  eventually  decreed  that  such  was  the  case,  and  sold 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  obtaining  nothing 
from  the  court  for  all  his  labour  in  tending,  weeding,  watching,  reap- 
ing and  stacking.  And  besides  he  lost  his  market.  The  price  of 
bajri  during  the  season  was  1 6  rupees.  When  the  crop  was  sold  the 
price  was  but  12£  rupees  ;  and  besides  he  was  ruined. 
28  Bajri  is  a  smaller  Indian  corn. 
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R=.     Annas.    Pie. 

Original  claim,  principal,  and  interest  .  .40  00 
Costs  in  the  case  .  .  '.  \  .  .11  06 

Durkhast  stamp  .  .  .  .  .  0  10 

Batta  for  executing  warrant  ....  1  0  0 

Security  stamp 080 

Auction  notice,  first  time  4  annas :  second  time 

8  annas 0  12  0 

Cost  of  guarding  bajri  after  seizure  .  .  .16  00 
Revenue  assessment  (one  instalment)  .  .12  40 

Managing  Karkun's  pay 800 

Threshing  the  bajri 900 

Carting  bajri  to  the  Court  ....  9  0  0 
Brokerage  8  annas ;  cart-hire  of  bajri  from 

threshing-floor 200 

Storing  of  bajri,  guards'  pay  after  bajri  brought 

to  Court 18  0  0 

Defendant's  expenses  in  defending  suit  .  .28  00 

Total         .        .        .        .157        96 

The  unhappy  defendant  had  thus  to  pay  by  decree  of  Court  nearly 
1 61.  on  a  bond  of  4£.  And  we  say  that  we  want  to  induce  the  Bheels 
to  cultivate ! 

I  have  given  only  three  instances,  taken  as  three  types,  but  almost 
at  random.  There  are  cases  so  much  worse  that  'it  is  perfectly 
sickening,'  as  the  principal  Bheel  agent  in  Khandeish  reports,  '  to  sit 
and  listen  to  them.' 

Some  few  more  observations  : 

We  are  invariably  told  of  the  '  hopeless '  '  recklessness,'  *  im- 
providence,' and  '  extravagance '  of  the  Deccan  ryot,  as  constituting 
a  bar  to  every  improvement.  His  recklessness  is  necessity  ;  necessity 
induced  by  a  rack-rent  assessment,  and  by  the  sowkars,  backed  by  our 
own  Civil  Courts,  making  him  for  ever  roll  his  stone,  like  Sisyphus, 
uphill.  His  extravagance  is  limited  to  an  occasional  marriage  festival, 
said  rarely  to  exceed  fifty  rupees  and  never  seventy-five.  And  these 
occasions  occur  seldom.  His  imprudence  is  no  more  than  that  of  all 
uncivilised  races  who  live  only  in  the  present.  And  does  the  peasant 
or  even  the  artisan  of  our  civilised  race  rush  spontaneously  to  lay  by  in 
a  good  year  to  meet  a  bad  one  ?  And  do  we  consider  him  '  hopeless,' 
or  do  we  multiply  Government  savings  banks,  co-operative  stores, 
coffee  public-houses,  and  the  like,  to  save  him — though  not  so  much 
as  we  ought  ? 

The  results  of  the  Commission's  inquiries  show  that  undue  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  expenditure  on  marriage  and  other  festivals  as  a  cause  of  the  ryot's 
indebtedness.  ...  In  a  course  of  years  the  total  sum  spent  in  this  way  by  any  ryot 
is  not  larger  than  he  is  justified  in  spending  on  social  and  domestic  pleasures.  .  .  . 
The  constantly  recurring  small  items  of  debt  for  food  and  other  necessaries,  for 
seed,  for  bullocks,  for  the  Government  assessment,  do  more  to  swell  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  ryot  than  an  occasional  marriage.  .  .  .  Ancestral  debt  is  a  chief  cause 
of  the  ryot's  indebtedness.' 31 
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We  are  told  that  education  will  raise  the  ryot  out  of  this  Slough 
of  Despond,  out  of  this  Shylock's  hands.  At  the  rate  at  which  educa- 
tion is  going  on  now,  it  will  be  a  long  time  first,  about  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  create  out  of  a  nebula  a  world.  Do  we  supply  the  means 
of  education  so  fast  that  we  expect  anything  else  ? 

This  was  already  written  when  important  evidence  by  a  collector 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  unhappily  confirmed  every  previous  mis- 
giving. He  says,  that  in  his  collectorate : 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  is,  as  a  rule,  at  the  centres  of  trade,  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  agricultural  portions  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  cultivators  being 
more  or  less  involved  in  debt  which,  with  high  rate  of  interest  charged — the  result, 
too  often,  of  fictitious  bonds,  combined  with  the  facility  with  which  Civil  Courts 
decree  against  them — are  fast  tending  to  their  holdings  or  land  being  .alienated 
from  them,  and  they  merging  into  the  position  of  mere  serfs ;  they  being  permitted 
by  their  rapacious  creditors  still  to  cultivate  their  lands,  on  payment  of  rental, 
barely  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their  families.  The  state  of  these  classes  of 
the  population  was  urged  some  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  attention  of  higher 
authority,  and  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures  suggested  for  their  protection. 
The  question  though  was  stated  to  be  one  which  education  alone  can  in  course  of 
time  overcome  ;  when  the  remedy  may  be  expected  to  reach  these  classes  is  evi- 
dently still  a  future  uncertainty  far  distant,  if  the  measures  taken  to  impart  education 
to  these  classes  be  regarded.  Unless  some  other  more  feasible  remedy  be  adopted, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  land  tenure  in  the  course  of  years  in  this  district 
will  largely  assume  that  of  rack-rentals.' 2a 

*  The  remedy  is  education,'  which  is  much  like  saying,  education  is  a 
sufficient  remedy  because  it  is  not.  We  give  these  people  laws  and 
institutions  fit  only  for  an  educated  people ;  and  then  we  say,  they  are 
not  educated,  therefore,  these  laws  are  enough.  A  feeling  of  pathetic 
and  sympathetic  respect  overwhelms  one  when  one  sees  these  col- 
lectors and  magistrates  labouring  so  hard  and  so  well,  often  with 
such  an  insight  (which  they  alone  can  have)  into  the  condition  of 
their  charges,  and  into  its  causes,  and  wholly  powerless  to  remove, 
sometimes  even  to  palliate  these  causes,  while  the  only  remedies 
urged  upon  them  are  those  they  know  to  be  either  none  or  to  be  im- 
practicable. 

We  are  told  that  the  ryot  has  the  remedy  of  English  justice  ;  this 
remedy  and  that  remedy,  our  courts,  and  the  rest.  He  has  not.  A 
man  has  not  that  which  he  can't  use.  As  one  of  our  noble  heroic 
class  of  Indian  officials  well  says :  *  You  might  as  well  put  a  revolver 
into  an  Andaman  Islander's  hand,  and  tell  him  to  take  his  remedy  on 
a  tiger  with  it.  The  man  doesn't  know  how  to  use  the  remedies  he's 
ironically  credited  with,  and  if  he  did,  he  has  no  ammunition.  What 
he  does  is  to  go  with  his  case  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  is  obliged 
with  inward  rage  and  shame  to  tell  him  he  can't  help  him,  and 
retreats  into  his  tent  to  shorten  the  disagreeable  interview,  while 
the  unlucky  petitioner  is  turned  away  by  the  peons,  vociferating  that 
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there  is  no  justice  in  the  country.' 23  And  no  more  there  is  for  him. 
What  is  this  jargon  about  '  security  given  by  English  rule,'  when 
there  is  no  security  that  a  man  shall  not  any  day  be  made  a  slave  ? 
The  same  evidence  in  this  Report  says  that,  to  base  a  system  (in  the 
Bombay  Presidency)  on  the  principle  that  *  every  man  can  take  care 
of  himself,'  works  as  would  a  factory  of  which  the  engineers  should 
assume  wood  to  have  the  properties  of  steel.  Hear  what  the  Govern- 
ment itself  says  but  does  not  do.  Once  when  a  Revenue  Com- 
missioner brought  the  matter  before  the  Governor  in  Council,  the 
Governor  in  Council  recorded  the  following  resolution.  He  *  enter- 
tains no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Native 
Community  suffer  enormous  injustice  from  the  want  of  protection 
by  law  from  the  extortionate  practice  of  money-lenders.  He  believes 
that  our  Civil  Courts  have  become  hateful '  (this  is  the  word  of  the 
Governor  in  Council)  *  to  the  masses  of  our  Indian  subjects  from 
being  made  the  instruments  of  the  almost  incredible  rapacity  of 
usurious  capitalists.  Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  give  rise 
.to  wide-spread  discontent  and  disaffection  to  the  British  Government 
than  the  practical  working  of  the  present  law.'  Could  the  greatest 
orator  have  opened  the  matter  more  forcibly  than  it  is  opened  by 
this  Resolution  ?  *  The  attention  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the 
subject  should  be  requested,  and ' — what  is  to  be  done  ?  — t  Copy  of 
the  Revenue  Commissioner's  letter  forwarded  for  their  considera- 
tion.' 24  And  so  the  matter  drops. 

What  are  these  Civil  Courts  which  the  Governor  in  Council 
declares  '  hateful '  to  the  people,  and  the  '  instruments  of,'  not  the 
protectors  from  'incredible  rapacity'  and  *  usurious  capitalists'? 
The  Civil  Courts  make  procedure  the  whole  question,  right  or  wrong 
is  put  on  one  side.  As  soon  as  the  debtor  has  acknowledged  his 
signature,  it  is  all  over  with  him.  A  criminal  court  investigating 
the  same  transaction  would  discover  that  the  signature  was  indeed 
his,  but  obtained  by  fraud.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  bond  to  promise  the  payment  of  money  which  never  has  been, 
and  which  both  parties  very  well  know  never  will  be,  paid  to  the 
cultivator ;  for  a  man  to  sign  as  he  thinks  an  acknowledgment  of  ten 
rupees,  and  to  find  himself  condemned  on  his  own  signature  to  pay 
a  hundred  rupees  '  with  costs,'  and  even  for  the  creditor  to  avoid  by 
subterfuge  the  payment  of  a  single  pie"  of  the  loan  for  which  he  holds 
an  acknowledgment  conclusive  in  Court.  This  is  the  Civil  Court, 
or  rather  the  law  which  that  Court  has  to  administer.  The  Criminal 
Court  is  cheap  ;  the  Civil  Court  dear.  The  Criminal,  or  at  any  rate 
the  Magistrates'  Courts,  where  the  procedure  always  begins,  are 
expected  to  find  out  the  truth  by  all  means  in  their  power.  The 
magistrate  is  responsible  for  justice,  and  no  excuse  is  accepted  if  he, 
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by  his  own  fault,  fails  to  do  it.  The  Magisterial  Courts  work  under 
a  system  of  cheap  appeals  and  constant  supervision. 

The  ruin  of  the  cultivators,  the  brigandage  amounting  to  open  rebellion,  the 
disturbances  caused  by  sheer  desperation,  and  almost  every  difficulty  encountered 
in  levying  the  revenue  of  Government,  are  caused  principally  by  the  sheer  in- 
efficiency of  our  Civil  Courts  for  the  only  purpose  which  gives  them  a  raison  cFitre — 
the  administration  of  common  justice  between  man  and  man.*5 

A  man  said  :  If  an  Oxford  undergraduate  gets  into  debt,  you  help 
him  by  right  of  his  folly;  the  Courts  take  his  part  against  the 
1  usurious,  grasping  money-lender.'  The  Court  of  Chancery,  says  the 
Keport  on  the  Deccan  riots,  feels  itself  justified  in  refusing  the  help 
of  law  to  a  London  money-lender  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
1  weakness  and  necessities  of  the  defendant '  by  imposing  on  him  terms 
which  would  be  moderate  in  Ahmednuggur.  What  are  the  English 
young  gentleman's  '  weakness  and  necessities '  compared  with  those 
of  the  poor  Indian  peasant,  guiltless  of  letters  ?  And  how  is  the 
ryot  served  by  '  English  justice '  ? 

In  the  Civil  Courts  the  woes  of  mankind  are  supposed  to  be  curable  by  passing 
decrees.  .  .  .  The  pressure  of  work  prevents  the  judges  from  seeing  how  those 
decrees  are  executed,  while  their  method  of  conducting  business  makes  them  all 
but  inaccessible  to  poor  and  ignorant  petitioners  who  find  all  other  officers  sitting  at 
the  tent  door.  ...  A  return  of  the  percentage  of  processes  served  by  each  peon  z6 
of  all  committed  to  him  for  sendee  would  be  a  surprising  document.27 

On  renewal  of  bonds  the  creditor  bribes  the  Court  subordinates  not 
to  serve  the  notice  on  the  debtor. 

Nay,  in  two  ways  we  have  ourselves  been  one  main  cause  of  the 
cultivator's  miseries,  though  most  unwittingly.  The  facilities  for 
recovery  of  debt  offered  by  our  Civil  Courts  called  into  existence  an 
inferior  class  of  money-lenders  dealing  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest 
with  the  lower  class  of  agricultural  poor.  The  value  of  the  ryot's 
title  under  the  Survey  Settlements  came  to  be  recognised ;  his  own 
eagerness  to  extend  his  cultivation  grew  ;  a  fresh  start  was  given  to 
the  money-lender.  Thus  a  stimulus  to  borrowing  was  actually  given 
by  our  Survey  Settlement,  together  with  a  stimulus  to  lending  by 
increased  facilities  for  recovery. M 

One  more  word  about  the  present  urgent  state  of  things.  The  doings 
of  the  Marwaris  far  exceed  the  limits  of  fair  trading,  and  it  is  not 
so  much  their  object  to  trade  with  the  ryots  as  to  get  them  by  fair 
means  or  foul  (how  often  fair  ?)  into  their  hands,  so  that  they  may  use 

15  Deccan  Riots  Commission :  Appendix. 

»  A  peon  is  the  inferior  officer  of  the  Court ;  like  all  others  he  may  be  called  not 
an  officer  but  a  bribe  taker. 

27  Report  of  Deccan  Riots  Commission  :  Appendix. 
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them  as  tools  to  make  their  fortunes.29  This  is  not  I  who  speak,  it 
is  a  Superintendent  of  Revenue  Survey.  *  Three-fourths  of  deeds 
between  poor  and  rich  men  in  this  country  are  false,  and  the  law  .  .  . 
encourages  fraud  and  forgery.'  Again  it  is  not  I  who  speak,  it  is  a 
high  Government  officer  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Deccan  Report. 
Is  it  possible  to  lay  bare  a  more  hideous  state  of  things  ? 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

29  Report  of  Deccan  Eiots  Commission  :  Appendix. 
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LIBERTY  IN  GERMANY. 


I. 

IN  the  year  1813  Geheimrath  von  Goethe  received  a  visit  from 
Heinrich  Luden,  Professor  of  History  at  Jena.  Luden  came  to  tell 
Goethe  that  he  was  about  to  set  on  foot  a  newspaper  which  would 
aim  at  inciting  the  people  to  a  feeling  for  German  unity  and  to 
hatred  for  France.  He  pleaded  earnestly  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Germans  should  be  taught  such  doctrines.  The  arguments  were 
palpable  and  many.  Every  day  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  ascendant 
new  states  would  forget  their  kinship  to  their  neighbours,  bow  in 
facile  subjection  to  the  conqueror,  and  yield  at  once  territory  and 
nationality  without  a  struggle  and  without  a  sigh.  Was  the  old 
glory  of  Germany  indeed  never  to  return  ?  And  then  Luden  spoke 
passionately  of  Vaterland  and  deliverance  from  the  foreign  yoke. 
Goethe  listened  in  silence,  and  Luden  records  that  he  seemed  like 
one  resigned  to  sorrow.  To  Goethe  the  new  project  appeared  to  be 
premature.  The  people  could  not,  he  said,  be  roused  suddenly  from 
the  deep  slumber  in  which  they  had  long  lost  all  consciousness.  And 
other  doctrines,  he  held,  would  soon  follow  the  first  which  Luden 
sought  to  teach.  *  You  want,'  he  said,  '  to  publish"  an  anti-Gallic 
newspaper — you  will  soon  attack  the  various  thrones.'  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  prophet :  the  cry  for  unity  in  Germany  was  indeed  to  be- 
come afterwards  the  cry  for  liberty. 

When  Saxony  had  deserted  to  France  in  1813,  there  seemed  no 
hope  that  Germany  could  ever  be  united  again.  Vaterland  was  a 
forgotten  word.  Who  was  to  recall  it  ?  It  echoed  again  from  the 
hearts  of  the  poets ;  it  was  soon  on  the  lips  of  the  princes.  The 
princes  used  the  word  as  Luden  used  it,  to  stir  the  people  up  to  fight 
against  France.  Luden  and  the  poets  told  the  people  not  only  of 
the  glories  of  victory,  but  also  of  the  reward  that  victory  was  to 
bring,  the  'war-cry  changing,  as  Goethe  had  prophesied  it  would, 
to  passionate  clamour  for  freedom  :— 

Fight,  German  brothers  all, 

Lay  the  Frenchman  low ; 
Him  alone  who  yields  his  arms 

Spare  the  deadly  blow. 
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Holy  is  the  cause  at  stake ; 
Great  the  vengeance  ye  shall  take ; 
God  shall  give  us  victory, 
And  the  prize  is  liberty.1 

The  princes  took  up  the  word  :  it  was  a  rich  bait  to  offer  to  the 
people.  If  they  would  fight  they  should  be  free.  As  soon  as  the 
Frenchman  was  conquered  there  should  be  a  return  in  Germany  to 
the  old  traditions  of  Teutonic  freedom. 

When  Napoleon  had  been  conquered  for  ever,  as  it  seemed,  and 
his  empire  over  Europe  changed  to  an  empire  over  Elba,  there  was 
breathing  space  for  the  constituent  parts  of  Germany  to  take  counsel 
.  together.  They  assembled  to  take  counsel  not  only  for  the  public 
safety,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  their  future  life.  The  two  questions 
were  indeed  intimately  blended.  The  disasters  of  the  war  had  taught 
two  very  obvious  lessons.  The  first  was  that  a  tie  of  some  strong  sort 
was  necessary  for  Grermany  to  prevent  one  part  of  her  or  another 
from  joining  the  foe  at  any  moment  that  he  might  be  victorious. 
The  second  was,  that  slaves  will  not  fight  like  free  men.  In  the 
hour  of  supreme  need  the  German  princes  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
armies  to  the  field  by  holding  out  to  their  subjects  the  rich  promise 
of  constitutional  freedom. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  met  and  proposed  for  itself  problems  the 
solution  of  which  concerned  all  Europe.  There  were  vague  and 
magnificent  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade  and 
for  a  demarcation  which  should  be  final  of  the  boundaries  of  every 
country.  We  need  concern  ourselves  at  present  only  with  such  busi- 
ness as  related  to  the  constitution  of  Germany. 

The  two  chief  factors  at  the  Congress  were  of  course  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Their  hopes,  and  their  ambitions,  and  their  fears  were  the 
forces  that  set  all  in  motion.  Francis,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  had 
been  long  away  in  Paris,  where,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
French  biographers,  '  he  had  seen  certain  monuments  that  must  have 
been  little  gratifying  to  his  vanity.'  These  monuments  were  the 
monuments  of  the  victories  of  France  and  the  repeated  treachery  of 
Austria.  Newly  returned  from  Paris  to  the  business  of  the  Congress, 
Francis  determined  that  that  business  should  be  as  long  delayed  as 
possible. 

The  means  of  delay  were  costly,  but  comely.  Instead  of  discus- 
sion and  councils  there  were  feasting  and  dancing.  The  sum  spent  by 
the  Viennese  Court  in  amusements  of  various  kinds  reached  the 
amazing  figure  of  three  millions  sterling.  And  this  was  spent  when 
the  country  was  starving  after  a  desperate  war.  A  well-known 
epigram  about  the  Congress  recounts  its  early  history  in  one  sarcastic 
phrase :  '  Le  congres  danse,  mais  il  ne  marche  pas.'  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  Germany  had  been  undecided  for  so  many  years  that  perhaps 
1  From  Luden's  paper  the  Nemesis. 
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it  mattered  little  whether  a  few  months  more  or  less  passed  now  before 
its  final  form  was  determined.  There  was  no  pressing  need;  the 
enemy  was  safe  in  his  prison. 

So  indeed  it  seemed.  But  while  the  Congress  was  beguiling  at  a 
ball  its  unearned  leisure  there  came  to  it  terrible  news.  Napoleon 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  He  was  free  once  more,  and  the  magic  of 
his  name  had  already  begun  to  work  its  spell.  All  Europe  might 
soon  be  changed  again  into  provinces  of  France.  The  Congress  awoke 
from  its  dream  of  gaiety.  It  must  be  for  other  than  for  dancing 
measures. 

That  the  history  of  the  Congress  up  to  this  time  had  only  been  a 
merry  blank  was,  however,  not  universally  admitted.  Many  German . 
writers  of  the  time  suspected  that  the  feasting  was  only  a  veil  under 
which  the  princes  hid  from  their  subjects  the  main  objects  they  had 
in  view.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  Austrian  Minister  Metternich, 
the  acutest  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  far  too  intently  pursuing 
an  unplatonic  flirtation  with  a  beautiful  duchess  to  occupy  himself 
with  State  intrigues.  But  others  maintained  that  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  main  purpose,  and  that  he  let  the  duchess  merely  play  the 
part  of  the  dog  of  Alcibiades.  Gorres  believed  that  in  these  days, 
amid  the  sounds  of  tender  music,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  plotting 
the  conversion  of  Napoleon's  old  pillage  to  their  own  uses.  '  The 
imperial  city  of  Vienna  is  now,'  he  said,  '  an  exchange  where  souls  are 
reckoned  and  weighed  out  for  money.  Providence  is  enraged  with 
our  princes  for  these  unholy  deeds,  and  has  sent  in  his  anger  the 
Man  of  the  Island  among  them.' 

Vaster  issues  than  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  Germany 
were  pending  now  that  Napoleon  had  escaped.  But  to  the  Germans 
that  question  of  constitution  seemed  one  not  only  of  the  manner 
of  life,  but  possibly  of  life  itself.  They  looked  eagerly  to  their 
assembled  princes,  and  waited  breathlessly  for  the  outcome  of  their 
deliberations. 

The  future  constitution  of  Germany  was  composed  in  the  haste 
that  was  the  natural  birth  of  terror.  By  one  article  Austria,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  so-called  Free  Towns,  agreed'to 
form  a  perpetual  league.  The  object  of  this  league  was  '  security  from 
danger  both  within  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  allied  countries.' 
Another  article  decided  that  there  should  be  a  Diet  formed  of  seven- 
teen members.  These  members  were  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
Government  of  each  state.  Further,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
to  be  in  every  state  of  the  league  representative  assemblies. 

The  last  vague  phrase,  so  often  quoted  afterwards  as  the  forgotten 
thirteenth  article,  was  a  renewal  of  the  old  promise  held  forth  in  the 
year  1813,  when  it  had  been  loudly  proclaimed  that  '  the  allied  armies 
offer  to  the  people  independence  and  liberty.'  Liberty  meant  chiefly 
representative  government  and  a  free  press.  By*  the  new  constitution 
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both   these   were   left  to   the   improbable   generosity  of  individual 
princes. 

Expectation  centred  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna :  men  longed  to  know 
whether  Germany  was  to  be  divided  or  one.  At  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch, 
in  1813,  a  hope  had  been  held  out  that  if  a  victory  were  achieved 
there  should  be  a  United  Germany,  with  the  old  Keichsversammlung 
(general  council  of  all  the  states)  and  the  old  liberties.  Those 
liberties  had  indeed  been  incomplete,  but  they  had  contained  the 
germs  of  better  things,  and  they  were  precious  beyond  words  because 
they  were  the  survivals  of  the  free  Teutonia  of  the  earlier  days.  These 
liberties  had  perished  when  Germany  split  up  into  little  states.  Then 
the  old  constitution  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  new  ones  meant  only 
diverse  modes  of  tyranny.  To  the  princes  of  the  new  divided  Germany 
the  traditions  of  freedom  would  never  be  quoted  with  a  chance  of 
gaining  a  hearing.  But  after  the  Vienna  Congress  there  was  a  great 
hope  that  Germany  would  be  one  again.  The  princes  had  long 
since  promised  to  weld  their  states  together  into  one  indivisible 
Germany  with  free  representative  institutions.  The  little  states  of 
the  South  had  been  hurt  but  little  by  the  French  conquest.  The 
deliverance  which  they  sought  from  the  conquest  was  the  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  petty  princes.  Their  hope  lay  in  the  new  coming 
of  the  empire,  which  would  bring  them  the  freedom  of  which  they 
had  been  so  long  despoiled.  People  had  looked,  Gorres  said,  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  for  a  regeneration  of  the  empire,  with  a  first  chamber 
of  princes  and  peers  and  a  second  chamber  of  commons.  '  And  instead 
of  this  unity  and  this  liberty,'  he  continued,  '  there  has  resulted  a 
democracy  with  a  demos  of  courts:  a  central  force  commanded  by  the 
separate  parts  :  an  executive  power  bereft  of  all  strength.' 

The  new  unity  was  truly  of  a  strange  kind.  Francis  was  presi- 
dent of  the  League,  and  explained  that  his  office  implied  merely  beirg 
primus  inter  pares.  When  the  Diet  of  the  League  met  in  1816  the 
message  of  the  President  was  nevertheless  waited  for  with  most  eager 
interest.  Was  Germany  to  be  one  or  to  be  divided?  The  answer 
was  given  by  Count  Buol-Schauenstein,  who  represented  the  Emperor 
Francis.  It  was  enigmatical  enough  to  be  ludicrous.  '  Germany,' 
he  said,  *  is  not  destined  to  form  one  dominion,  but  it  is  not  desired, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  its  union  should  be  a  merely  potential  league.' 
Luden,  in  his  Nemesis,  which  was  now  a  much-read  paper,  laughed 
at  this  unity  as  loudly  as  'Gorres  had  in  the  Rheinischer  Merkur. 
And  he  distrusted  the  Diet ;  '  it  speaks,'  he  said,  *  of  the  needs  of 
the  time,  and  calls  every  one  who  tries  to  point  out  those  needs  a 
Jacobin  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace.' 

Meanwhile  the   various  states  were  all  to  fight  the  question  of 

constitutionalism  or  tyranny.     The  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  had 

been  a  puppet  of  Napoleon,  threatened  his  Chambers  with  dissolution 

if  they  '  indulged  in  language  contrary  to  all  order,'  which  meant,  if 

VOL.  IV.— No.  18.  Q 
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they  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  executive  for  needless 
despotism  and  heedless  extravagance.  One  year  before,  Wiirtemberg 
had  seemed  likely  to  attain  to  constitutional  government,  and  had 
been  exalted  in  the  Merkur  as  the  home  of  liberty.  In  Hanover  the 
representative  system  was  for  the  time  set  on  foot,  and  Hesse  and 
other  states  witnessed  vigorous  struggles  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  time  centred  in  Prussia.  It  was  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1815,  that  the  King  renewed  the  promise  he  had  made 
at  the  Congress  that  Landstande,  or  representative  assemblies,  should 
be  held.  On  the  1st  of  September  a  commission  was  to  sit  to 
determine  the  organisation  of  these  assemblies.  A  representative 
system,  said  King  Frederick  William,  is  manifestly  a  requirement 
of  the  time. 

Yet  in  1816  there  were  still  no  Landstande — no  representative 
system.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  a  feeling  of  discontent  grew  daily 
stronger  and  stronger.  That  discontent  found  a  clear  voice  in  the 
journal  we  have  already  mentioned,  Gorres's  Rheinischer  Merkur.  The 
motto  which  Gorres — a  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin — chose  for 
the  title-page  of  his  journal  was '  De  minoribus  principes  consultant:  de 
majoribus  omnes ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque  quorum  penes  plebem 
arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertractentur.'  And  he  did  not  fail  to 
remind  his  readers  that  these  words  came  from  that  work  of  Tacitus 
which  treats  '•De,  Situ  et  Moribus  GermanorumS  The  ideals  on  which 
Gorres  insisted  were,  first,  a  united  Germany  ;  secondly,  an  emperor  at 
the  head  of  it,  and,  finally,  constitutional  government.  Gorres  said  in 
very  unmistakeable  terms  that  Prussia  had  not  in  any  way  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  government  which  she  had  promised.  His  was  no 
bitter  outcry  like  that  of  Jacoby  fifteen  years  later,  who  asked,  is  it 
for  this  tyranny  that  we  gave  you  our  best  blood  to  fight  the  legions 
of  France  ?  Gorres,  though  an  enthusiast,  was  in  tone '  solemn  and 
even  pompous.  <  I  could  wish  for  Gorres'  own  sake,'  said  Varnhagen 
in  a  letter  to  Eahel,  '  that  his  style  were  a  little  less  clumsy.  But 
perhaps  he  has  more  effect  as  it  is.  The  Germans  like  sentences 
which  they  have  to  chew  a  long  time,  just  as  the  English  like  half 
raw  meat.' 

The  readers  of  the  MerJtur  continually  increased :  the  Govern- 
ment grew  alarmed.  Hardenberg  warned  Gorres  not  to  go  too  far. 
Let  him  beware,  he  said,  of  stirring  up  anti-Prussian  feelings,  nor 
talk  too  much  of  the  good  that  would  come  from  restoring  the  old 
manner  of  the  empire.  But  Gorres  took  no  heed  of  the  warning. 
Probably  he  knew  that  his  paper  would  soon  be  stopped,  and  for  that 
very  reason  wished  to  make  its  swan-song  as  loud  and  as  clear  as  he 
could.  Early  in  1816  the  royal  mandate  came — the  Rhenish  Mer- 
cury must  be  suppressed.  '  I  can  go  on  with  my  cataloguing  work 
again,'  Jacob  Grimm  wrote  to  his  brother  William ;  '  I  shan't  have 
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my  days  filled  up  as  they  have  been  till  now  in  bringing  people 
copies  of  the  Merkur.  Its  career  is  over  ;  but  the  work  it  has  done 
will  remain.' 

The  Merkurjaad  been  so  popular  that  a  loud  outcry  followed  its 
suppression.  Frederick  William  felt  that  he  had  lost  popularity  by 
the  act — an  act  done  rather  from  fear  than  from  malice.  He  could 
not  justify  himself  by  speaking  of  an  impending  danger  from  without 
— the  old  stock  excuse — for  there  was  none,  now  that  Napoleon  had 
been  annihilated  at  Waterloo.  Failing  all  justification  he  tried  to 
comfort  the  people  by  the  announcement  that  he  was  l  devising,  a 
plan  which  would  reconcile  the  jarring  claims  of  liberty  of  opinion 
and  the  security  of  the  State,'  In  all  his  life  Frederick  William  never 
learned  that  truest  lesson  of  statesmanship,  that  until  opinion  and  its 
expression  are  free  the  security  the  ruler  aims  at  can  never  possibly 
be  attained. 

Meanwhile  a  new  democratic  force  was  gradually  growing  stronger. 
This  force  was  situated  in  the  universities.  Professors  and  students 
alike  were  continually  contrasting  the  old  glories  of  united  Germany 
with  the  littleness  of  the  petty  States  that  now  took  its  place,  and 
their  hearts  burned  for  a  renewal  of  the  liberties  of  the  past.  But 
soon  this  longing  was  to  be  associated  with  very  different  feelings. 
He  who  praises  the  past  usually  praises  it  at  the  expense  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lives.  If  he  does  not  actually  decry  the  present  in 
express  words,  his  panegyrics  of  the  past  may  often  be  interpreted  to 
imply  discontent  with  that  which  has  taken  its  place.  So  though  in 
the  Grerman  universities  the  feeling  was  probably  at  first  more  '  the 
scholar's  melancholy '  than  anything  else — rather  the  cherishing  of 
old  memories  and  a  vague  hope  of  their  new  realisation,  than  an 
active  wish  to  contend  against  the  things  that  were — it  was  easy 
enough  for  enemies,  or  quidnuncs,  or  alarmists,  to  hear  in  all  this  a 
note  of  discontent,  even  the  first  ciy  of  a  preparing  revolution. 
'  You  use  the  word  Deutschland  as  the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  used  the  word  humanity,'  said  Schmalz,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
young  romantic  school ;  '  you  use  it  to  make  us  forget  the  oaths 
which  we  have  taken  to  our  princes.' 

Some  years  before,  certain  societies,  or  Burschenschaften  as  they 
were  called,  had  been  instituted  in  the  universities.  The  universities 
of  the  Keformation  time  had  been  divided  into  nationes,  and  these 
divisions  had  appeared  later  as  Landsmannschaften — student  clubs 
whose  purpose  of  meeting  was  chiefly  if  not  entirely  hilarious.  These 
clubs  had  been  found  to  split  the  universities  up  into  sets  and  cliques, 
and  other  abuses  attached  to  them.  Perceiving  this,  Fichte  had 
suggested  to  the  students  to  found  in  each  university  a  large  club  or 
Burschenschaft.  Of  a  Burschenschaft  (i.e.  young  men's  club),  each 
student  of  the  university  became  a  member  by  the  mere  fact  of 
matriculating.  Their  laws  dealt  with  many  matters  relating  to 
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student  life — notably  with  the  rules  and  etiquette  of  duelling.  Every 
student  was  bound  to  observe  these  laws,  and  probably  did,  just  as  in 
our  own  day  club  law  is  better  obeyed  than  any  other.  Besides  defi- 
nite injunctions  and  prohibitions,  the  Burschenschaften  set  before 
their  members  many  vague  ideals,  such  as  chivalry,  the  Vaterland, 
and  the  unity  and  equality  of  all  students  in  Germany.  After  the 
Wartburg  feast,  a  kind  of  freemasonry  bound  together  all  the  various 
Burschenschaften. 

Jahn — who  was  generally  called  half  lovingly  and  half  laughingly- 
Old  Father  Jahn — had  instituted  Turnvereine,  gymnastic  societies, 
that  is,  which  were  to  meet  in  friendly  contest  all  over  Germany 
The  Turnvereine  seemed  to  him  the  best  hope  for  freedom  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  his  own  fantastic  words,  which  were  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
be  patriotic  rather  than  revolutionary,  he  declared  that  '  from  the 
goodly  tree  of  the  Turnvereine  they  must  fashion  the  cradle  of 
freedom  and  the  coffin  of  tyranny.' 

The  growth  of  such  clubs  was  witnessed  by  the  Governments,  and 
especially  by  that  of  Berlin,  with  considerable  anxiety.  It  has  often 
seemed  incomprehensible  that  so  much  real  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  should  have  been  thus  produced.  The  Burschenschaften 
and  Vereine  were,  after  all,  only  very  indirectly  political.  Their 
watchwords  were  of  the  vaguest  kind,  their  ideals  romantic  and  seen 
but  in  the  far  distance.  Above  all,  they  were  in  no  way  private 
societies  ;  all  that  they  said  or  did  they  shouted  loudly  to  the  world 
in  the  highways  and  market-places.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the 
distrust  and  alarm  which  they  excited  ?  It  was  'simply  this.  The 
clubs  were  organised,  and  a  joint  principle  and  action  ran  through 
all  of  them.  Besides  their  social  aspects,  all  the  clubs  were  held 
together  by  one  and  the  same  enthusiasm.  That  enthusiasm  was 
patriotism,  and  patriotism  meant  following  at  all  hazards  whatever 
might  be  held  to  be  Deutsch.  Let  it  once  be  enunciated  as  a  doc- 
trine that  any  course  of  action  was  Deutsch,  and  there  was  no  saying 
to  what  length  any  or  all  the  clubs  would  go.  They  might  murder 
a  government  officer ;  they  might  set  on  foot  a  revolution.  No- 
toriety was,  of  course,  ambrosia  to  the  palates  of  the  students ;  for 
the  present  there  was  no  absolute  ground  on  which  one  could  attack 
them,  but  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  that  they  would  lose  no 
opportunity  of  attracting  to  themselves  all  possible  public  attention 
and  government  reprimand. 

The  year  1817  showed  small  hopes  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  King's 
promise  of  constitutional  government.  Impatience  was  expressed 
once  and  again,  and  it  was  asked  why  the  King  failed  to  keep  faith 
with  the  people.  A  courtly  bishop,  Egbert  by  name,  was  ready  with 
a  glib  and  cooing  apology  for  his  royal  master's  perfidy.  *  It  often 
happens,'  he  said,  *  that  a  father  overcome  with  emotion  promises 
that  to  his  children  which  he  does  not  afterwards  fulfil,  because  he 
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sees  that  such  fulfilment  would  injure  them.'  Stourdza  and  Kotzebue 
were  already  beginning  to  report  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  how  a 
revolution  was  being  prepared  by  the  Gferman  universities.  Schmalz, 
their  old  enemy,  was  every  day  bringing  Hardenberg  new  accusations 
against  them.  Hardenberg  was  too  wise  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  wild  charges  of  insurrectionary  plots  which  the  fertile  brain  of 
Schmalz  saw  in  every  movement  at  the  universities,  but  King  Frederick 
William,  without  consulting  his  minister,  saw  fit  to  reward  Schmalz's 
vigilance  or  imaginativeness  by  elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
It  was  the  most  disastrously  stupid  act  Frederick  William  could  have 
done.  For  it  attracted  to  the  Government  the  odium  which  had 
rested  before  on  Schmalz  alone. 

The  year  1817  was  the  three  hundredth  year  that  had  passed 
since  Luther  had  inveighed  against  Tetzel.  In  various  parts  of 
Grermany — even  in  Roman  Catholic  districts- -there  were  festivals 
held  in  memory  of  the  great  reformer,  and  the  students  of  Jena  and 
Weimar  determined  to  combine  in  one  celebration  the  memories  of 
the  old  victory  over  Rome  and  the  recent  victory  over  France. 
The  18th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  was 
chosen  as  the  day  which  should  have  this  doubly  patriotic  meaning. 

Luther  had  always  represented  to  young  Grermany  much  more 
than  a  merely  religious  reformer.  They  recognised  in  him  an  illus- 
trious patriot,  a  veritable  Grerman,  ein  dcht  deutscher  Mann. 
More  than  that,  they  thought  of  him  as  the  champion  of  liberty 
and  the  enemy  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  apposite,  therefore,  in  associating  his  name  and  memory 
with  the  manifesto  they  intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world  at  their 
approaching  festival  of  rejoicing. 

The  scene  of  action  was  to  be  that  old  castle  at  Wartburg,  where 
Luther  had  rested  in  secure  retreat  after  the  Diet  of  Worms — his 
Patmos,  as  he  had  called  it.  The  Government  of  Weimar  thought 
the  celebration  the  outcome  of  a  proper  patriotic  feeling,  and  gladly 
gave  its  consent  for  the  necessary  preparations.  The  Duke  of  Weimar 
even  permitted  wood  to  be  cut  from  his  forests  for  the  bonfires  that 
were  to  be  lighted  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  Napoleon. 
Eisenach,  the  little  town  below  Wartburg,  was  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  which  the  women  in  the  town  had  helped  to  make  for  the 
patriot  students.  At  the  first  meeting  about  five  hundred  assembled, 
mostly  students  from  Jena,  some  also  from  Berlin  and  other 
universities. 

Among  the  rest  at  Wartburg  was  a  youth  twenty  years  old,  Sand 
by  name,  who  was  to  play  a  too  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  a 
later  year.  He  was  then  a  young  lay  preacher.  He  had  prepared 
for  the  Wartburg  festival  a  pamphlet  which  was  circulated  there,  and 
which  acquired  afterwards  an  interest  beyond  its  own  merits  or  the 
importance  of  its  occasion.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  a  very 
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young  enthusiast — never  argumentative,  always  fanciful  and  romantic. 
Virtue,  knowledge,  and  Vaterland,  it  asserts  with  some  historical 
retrospect  and  much  Biblical  quotation,  must  be  the  guiding  stars 
for  young  Germany.  There  must  be  a  general  Burschenschaft 
through  all  Germany,  knitted  together  not  by  oath  but  by  unity  of 
sentiment.  There  is  now  darkness  in  the  land  :  there  was  darkness 
of  old  in  the  days  of  Luther.  And  light  came  not  from  high  places 
then ;  nor  will  it  now. 

The  speeches  delivered  were  of  the  same  vague  and  mystic  tone. 
The  students  spoke  first ;  professors  followed  with  equally  innocent 
remarks.  Many  of  the  hearers,  tiring  probably  of  this  exceedingly 
visionary  eloquence,  went  down  from  the  mountain  to  bed  in  Eisenach. 
Suddenly — at  least  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  act  was  in  any 
way  premeditated — those  who  remained  resolved  on  a  new  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments.  Luther  had  once  made  an  auto-da-fe 
of  the  papal  bull ;  they  would  imitate  him  and  make  an  auto-da-fe 
of  certain  writings  as  hateful  to  them  as  that  bull  had  been  to  Luther. 
With  the  intolerance  not  unnatural  to  young  reformers,  certain  books 
which  had  attempted  to  decry  the  ludicrous  anti-Gallic  prejudices  of 
the  time,  and  one  which  had  sought  to  show  that  German  Jews  were 
entitled  to  civic  rights,  and  were  Germans  though  Jews,  were  thrown 
amongst  the  first  to  the  bonfire.  The  writings  of  Janke  and  Kamptz, 
who  had  persistently  denounced  the  universities,  followed  soon ; 
Kotzebue's  history  of  Germany  was  tossed  into  the  fire  amid  loud 
hurrahs  and  shouts  of  pereat,  pereat ;  and  enthusiasm  reached  its 
summit  when  that  book  of  Schmalz,2  which  had  earned  for  its  writer 
the  patent  of  nobility,  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  flames. 
The  pereat  resounded  again  and  again,  and  a  strange  pot-house  lyric 
was  chanted  as  Schmalz's  work  crackled  in  the  bonfire  : 

Now  to  Schmalz's  rascal  sheets 

Cry  pereat  as  well : 
Here  goes  with  three  times  pereat, 

And  off  they  go  to  hell. 

The  auto-da-fe  ended  the  first  day's  proceedings.  The  second  and 
last  was  spent  in  vowing  eternal  adherence  to  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  in  giving  mutual  promises  to  spread  its  principles.  One  link 
was  to  connect  all  the  Burschenschaften,  which  were  to  form  together 
the  *  Allgemeine  Burschenschaft '  through  all  Germany.  All  through 
the  feast  its  religious  character  was  not  overlooked.  It  had  com- 
menced with  the  choral  singing  of  a  hymn  :  it  ended  by  the  students 
taking  communion. 

The   real   political   significance   of    such  a   strange   medley   of 

2  This  book,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  seems  to  have  contained 
accusations  against  the  universities  and  students  of  the  same  kind  as  Stourdza's 
pamphlet  which  is  quoted  below. 
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religious  and  patriotic  feeling  with  the  rowdyism,  always  natural  to 
young  men  of  strong  digestion  assembling  together,  was  clearly  very 
small.  Had  no  notice  been  taken  by  those  in  authority  of  the  Wart- 
burg  festival,  its  fanciful  follies  would  soon  have  been  universally 
forgotten.  But  the  childish  rage  of  the  authors  whose  works  had 
been  burnt  in  the  festival  led  them  to  imagine  that  there  lay  in  that 
auto-da-fe  the  germs  of  a  revolution.  Reigns  of  terror,  communism, 
the  guillotine — all  these  they  developed  with  true  German  ingenuity 
from  the  speeches  and  bonfire  at  Wartburg. 

In  Prussia  there  was  great  alarm.  In  Berlin  a  festival  not  unlike 
the  Wartburg  had  been  held.  Old  Grerman  dresses  had  been  worn 
there — did  that  mean  discontent  with  existing  things  ?  Were  the 
patriotic  speeches  delivered  really  insurrectionary  outcries  ? 

And  Prussia  was  not  alone  in  her  terror.  Letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar  poured  in  from  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  assuring 
him  that  danger  was  near  now  that  democracy  sounded  loud  and 
unashamed  in  Saxe- Weimar.  Borne  said,  some  years  afterwards,  that 
the  sovereigns  of  the  large  states  foresaw  a  democratic  deluge  about 
to  descend  over  Europe,  and  so  tried  to  make  Noah's  arks,  so  that 
they  themselves  and  their  beasts  might  be  safe. 

Carl  August,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weiinar,  was  a  man  of  strange 
vacillation.  After  being  for  years  the  friend  of  Goethe,  he  and 
Goethe  had  parted  company  because  Carl  August  had  wished 
the  stage  to  be  given  up  to  the  antics  of  a  performing  poodle 
instead  of  to  Goethe's  plays.  Though  he  had  once  inclined  to 
Liberalism,  the  representatives  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburg  soon  dissuaded  him  from  his  wiser  purposes. 
They  urged  him  to  investigate  every  detail  that  concerned  the  Wart- 
burg festival,  and  he  consented,  and  made  the  investigation.  Further, 
he  required  that  the  names  of  all  the  professors  who  had  taken  part 
in  it  should  be  reported  to  him.  He  instituted  a  censorship  over  the 
press,  and  he  strangled  at  its  birth  a  journal  issued  by  the  Jena 
Burschenschaft.  The  Burschenschaft  itself  he  regarded  with  much 
uneasiness,  and  the  students  becoming  aware  of  this  wrote  to  the 
Duke  explaining  that  it  advocated  no  principles  hostile  to  law  and 
order,  but  that  nevertheless,  in  deference  to  the  obvious  wishes  of  his 
Highness,  it  would  by  its  own  deed  dissolve. 

All  this  was  not  enough,  however,  to  pacify  the  fears  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Austria  and  Prussia  each  sent  trusty  agents,  who  were  to 
report  precisely  on  the  '  feeling '  in  Weimar.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  went  further.  Not  satisfied  with  sending  Stourdza,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  all  information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  hated 
Liberal  doctrines,  he  sent  Kotzebue  to  oppose  them  at  Weimar  by 
means  of  a  paper  whose  tone  was  what  its  friends  called  constitutional 
and  its  enemies  reactionary. 

Alexander  of  Russia  had,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  inclined 
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to  Liberal  doctrines.  But  out  of  these  his  courtiers  had  scared  him 
by  continual  prophecies  of  coming  rebellion.3  A  singular  woman, 
Von  Kriidener  by  name,  who  had  found  her  earlier  amusement  in 
adultery  and  her  later  diversion  in  religion,  had  persuaded  Alexander 
that  he  was  the  elect  of  the  Supreme  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And 
Alexander,  by  the  help  of  some  obscure  passages  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  had  discovered  that  he  and  some  other  European  monarchs 
were  to  form  an  alliance  to  keep  peace  over  all  Europe.  The  first 
requisite  for  such  peace  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  stifling  of  all  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion. 

The  princes,  indeed,  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  world  would 
go  on  or  lag  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  Hardenberg,  wiser  than  his 
master,  had,  shortly  after  the  Wartburg  festival,  received  a  deputation 
(with  Gorres  at  the  head  of  it)  from  the  Ehine  Provinces,  and  listened 
with  sympathy  to  their  eager  demands  for  a  representative  govern- 
ment. He  promised  it  should  soon  be  forthcoming.  But  Frederick 
William  was  exceedingly  angry  at  this,  and  declared  early  in  the 
spring  of  1818  that  representative  government  would  be  inaugurated 
when  he  chose,  and  not  earlier.  A  wit,  referring  to  this  act  of 
Frederick  and  to  others  like  it,  quoted  the  story  of  the  courtier  who, 
when  asked  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  when  his  wife  would  be  confined, 
answered,  '  Quand  il  plaira  a  votre  majeste.'  The  German  princes 
thought  they  could  choose  what  day  the  pregnant  times  should 
bring  forth. 

A  Congress  of  the  four  Powers — Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France — was  hastily  summoned  to  Aix-la- Chapelle.  Its  avowed 
object  was  to  consider  the  removal  of  German  troops  from  French 
soil.  Its  real  purpose  was  no  doubt  to  take  counsel  how  to  oppose 
democracy.  'From  the  time  of  this  Conference,'  says  a  modern 
German  writer,  '  there  began  a  systematic  and  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  princes  to  oppose  all  movements  towards  freedom.'  '  The 
object  of  the  meeting  at  Aix,'  said  Gorres,  '  is  to  put  the  world-clock 
three  hours  back.' 

At  the  Congress  Alexander  produced  and  read  the  reports  which 
his  agents  Stourdza  and  Kotzebue  had  sent  him  about  the  condition 
of  Germany.  Stourdza,  after  vague  remarks  about  the  confused 
state  of  religious  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  the  aid  this  gave  to  the 
propagation  of  revolutionary  teaching,  proceeds  to  an  attack  on  the 
universities,  which  seemed  to  him  the  birth-place  of  all  the  abhorred 
notions  of  unity  and  liberty.  The  nature  of  Stourdza's  pamphlet 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  a  brief  quotation  :  '  What  are  the  uni- 
versities ?  Gothic  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages,  irreconcileable  with 
the  institutions  and  needs  of  our  own  century.  They  confuse  our 
youth ;  they  mislead  public  opinion.  They  are  archives  of  all  the 

1  Dr.  Wallace  has  shown  that  there  were  no  doubt  in  Bussia  at  this  time  certain 
secret  political  societies  which  in  some  measure  justified  alarm. 
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errors  of  centuries ;  they  beget  anew  and  perpetuate  the  false  theories 
of  the  past.' 

The  students  showed  their  indignation  at  this  in  the  orthodox 
German-student  fashion,  by  challenging  Stourdza  to  fight  a  duel. 
Stourdza,  then  a  resident  in  Weimar,  fled  in  terror  to  Dresden. 
Trembling  like  a  very  Andrew  Aguecheek  at  the  thought  of  swords, 
he  wrote  to  the  students  at  Jena  to  assure  them  that  what  he  had  done, 
•what  he  had  written — nay,  what  he  had  thought — had  been  done, 
•written,  and  thought  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  his  master. 

Alexander's  second  agent,  Kotzebue,  was  no  less  bitter  than 
Stourdza  in  his  attacks  on  the  universities.  The  journal  which,  as 
we  have  said,  he  published  at  Weimar  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
allied  monarchs,  contained  political  reviews,  and  in  writing  these  he 
allowed  his  fancy  as  ample  scope  as  he  did  in  the  composition  of  those 
melodramas  by  which  his  name  is  still  generally  recollected.  'A  young 
man  sent  to  a  German  university,'  he  wrote  once,  c  is  like  a  bottle 
thrown  overboard  by  shipwrecked  sailors.  He  is  hurled  from  rock  to 
rock.  Dangers  in  the  shape  of  Turnvereine,  Burschenschaften,  and 
other  similar  associations  beset  him  everywhere.  And,  to  make 
things  still  worse,  ignorant  professors  tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
reform  his  country.' 

A  loud  outburst  of  indignation  arose  from  the  students.  They 
had  been  accused  again  and  again  of  hiding  revolutionary  feelings 
under  cover  of  patriotic  expressions.  This  accusation  had  at  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  little  truth.  But  the  fact  that  the  accusation 
was  levelled  against  them  by  foreign  emissaries  made  it,  strangely 
but  not  unnaturally,  truer  and  truer  every  day.  Who  are  our 
accusers?  said  the  students.  The  foreigner.  From  the  foreigner 
come  these  lies ;  from  the  foreigner  come  these  attempts  to  tyrannise 
over  us.  Curses  upon  the  foreigner,  and  upon  those  who  listen  to 
his  counsels,  and  seek  to  make  the  Fatherland  the  seat  of  a  new  op- 
pression !  Who  is  it  that  listens  to  him  ?  The  Governments  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Are  they  worthy,  then,  to  hold  high  place  in 
the  affection  and  reverence  of  the  true  German  ? 

Murmurs  of  this  kind  grew  daily  more  loud  and  frequent ;  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the  love  of  the  Vaterland  grew  gradually  more 
and  more  nearly  akin  to  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  even  hatred  of  the 
two  Powers  which  were  now  usurping  dominion  over  all  Germany,  and 
setting  at  nought  the  old  patriotic  traditions  of  good  government 
and  freedom. 

It  will  be  well  worth  while  here  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  ways 
in  which  the  feeling  for  nationality  and  the  desire  for  constitutional 
government  acted  and  reacted  Upon  one  another  in  the  period  of 
German  history  which  we  have  now  considered.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  nationality  which  was  used  in  the  first  instance  to  goad  the 
Germans  on  to  fight  against  the  French.  The  feeling  of  nationality 
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alone  being  found  to  be  a  motive  not  sufficiently  strong,  the  princes 
joined  to  their  exhortations  to  patriotism  the  promise  of  constitu- 
tional government.  In  some  minds  patriotism  and  desire  for  such 
government  had  been  one  from  the  first,  from  a  recollection  that 
historic  Germany  meant  the  memory  of  freedom.  These  few  minds, 
minds  of  savants  like  Gorres,  had  in  brief  space  inspired  the  many 
with  like  doctrines.  By  their  repeated  passionate  declarations  they 
brought  the  whole  people  to  believe  that  the  attainment  of  a  united 
Fatherland  was  a  first  and  a  necessary  step  to  the  realisation,  or 
rather  to  the  renewal,  of  liberty  in  Germany.  Then  came  the  attacks 
on  this  party  of  constitutional  government  and  progress.  These 
attacks  emanated  chiefly  from  foreigners.  This  made  the  doctrine 
that  what  was  really  German  was  really  on  the  side  of  freedom  more 
clear,  simply  from  the  reason — a  very  illogical  one,  but  one  easy  and 
natural  for  the  average  mind  to  grasp — that  the  foreign  influence 
meant  the  growth  of  tyranny  and  the  incitement  of  German  princes 
to  inquisitorial  and  despotic  rule. 

What  decisions  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  arrived  at  seems 
not  to  be  very  clear.  But  it  was  the  manifest  determination  of  the 
princes  to  watch  and  combat  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions.  And 
this  determination  was  easily  traced  to  the  influence  of  Russia  and 
the  writings  of  Stourdza  and  Kotzebue. 

We  have  seen  already  how  the  students  had  attempted  to  revenge 
themselves  on  Stourdza.  Their  rage  against  Kotzebue  was  as  great, 
and  the  retribution  that  was  to  fall  on  him  is  the  beginning  of  a 
weighty  chapter  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  intense  interest 
created  by  his  fate  at  the  time  justifies  devoting  some  space  to  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it. 

I  have  mentioned  how,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wartburg  festival,  a 
pamphlet  was  written  by  a  young  man  named  Charles  Louis  Sand. 
Sand  was  born  in  the  year  1797.  He  had  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Erlangen,  Tubingen,  and  Jena.  In  his  earliest  youth  a  terrible 
accident  had  spread  over  all  his  thoughts  a  dark  shade  Which  they 
never  afterwards  lost.  One  of  his  fellow-students  at  Jena,  swimming 
by  his  side,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  current  and  drowned. 
Sand's  life  had  been  devout  before ;  the  image  of  death  being 
brought  so  closely  and  terribly  before  his  eyes  deepened  his  religious 
fervour.  He  became  a  lay  preacher.  His  themes  were  the  themes 
usual  to  young  preachers — the  danger  of  sin,  the  terror  of  the  end 
and  the  hereafter,  the  abnegation  of  the  joys  of  the  world  for  the 
spiritual  life.  His  sermons  were  always  effective.  Besides  being 
eloquent,  he  was  young  and  beautiful.  He  had  long  brown  curls, 
eyes  tender  as  a  woman's,  and  gentle  lips  always  trembling  with 
emotion.  His  life  had  been  simple  and  perfectly  pure,  and  he  spoke 
with  the  agitation  and  eagerness  that  could  only  come  from  the 
most  fervent  belief.  His  diary,  quoted  in  a  biography  published  by 
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some  of  his  friends  soon  after  his  death,  contains  many  phrases" like 
these :  '  Oh  my  Grod,  how  I  yearn  for  Thee,  for  nothing  but  to  come 
nearer  to  Thee  ! '  But  side  by  side  with  these  are  passionate  longings 
for  the  return  of  the  old  glories  of  the  Vaterland  and  wild  outcries 
against  the  foreign  influence  which  was  poisoning  the  mainsprings^of 
the  beloved  German  national  life. 

We  have  seen  what  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wartburg 
festival.  Those  vague  utterances  were  followed  by  less  ambiguous 
phrases.  About  fifteen  months  after  that  event  we  find  in  his  diary 
the  following  entry  : — 

December  3lst,  1818. — I  pass  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  most  earnest  and 
solemn  thoughts.  I  am  resigned  at  the  thought  that  the  Christmas  I  have  just 
passed  will  be  my  last.  If  our  endeavours  are  to  have  any  issue  at  all,  if  the  cause 
of  humanity  is  to  prosper  in  our  Fatherland,  if  all  the  past  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
for  ever  and  the  old  inspiration  is  to  rise  and  glow  again,  then  that  wretched  traitor 
who  is  called  A.  V.  K.  must  die.  Till  I  have  done  it,  I  can  have  no  rest. 

Words  like  these,  written  long  before  the  crime  itself  was  committed, 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  Sand  was  certainly  not  mad.  The 
substitution  of  initials  for  the  full  name  of  Kotzebue  points  most 
definitely  to  sanity. 

One  day  when  Sand  was  sitting  alone  a  friend  came  into  the 
room.  Sand,  leaving  the  book  he  was  reading,  ran  up  to  his  friend 
and  struck  at  his  face.  His  friend  put  up  his  hands  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  Then  Sand  struck  him  on  the  chest.  His  friend,  utterly 
amazed,  asked  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense. 
4  You  see,'  Sand  answered  with  his  usual  gentle  voice,  '  that  is  the 
way  to  kill  a  man.  You  just  make  a  feint  at  his  face,  and  then  he 
covers  it  with  his  hands.  This  leaves  his  breast  bare  for  the  real 
blow.'  Both  laughed  heartily  at  what  seemed  only  a  joke.  But  his 
friend  was  probably  unaware  that  Sand  had  been  for  some  time  at- 
tending dissection  lectures  at  the  hospital  to  learn  precisely  the 
position  of  the  heart. 

No  one  had  any  suspicion  of  his  purpose  when  he  set  out  on  foot 
from  Jena  to  Mannheim.  He  was  a  fortnight  on  the  road,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Mannheim  he  went  at  once  to  the  house  where  Kotzebue 
was  staying.  Kotzebue  was  not  within,  and  Sand,  who  gave  a  wrong 
name  and  stated  that  he  was  a  countryman  of  Kotzebue's,  was  told 
to  come  again  at  five  o'clock.  'When  he  returned,  punctual  to  the 
moment,  he  was  at  once  admitted  into  Kotzebue's  presence.  They  were 
alone  together,  and  what  took  place  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  the 
subsequent  statements  of  Sand.  These  statements  are  variously 
reported.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  words  spoken  by  either  were 
few  before  Sand,  exclaiming,  '  Here,  betrayer  of  the  Vaterland !  ' 
stabbed  Kotzebue  several  times  with  a  poniard.  It  had  originally 
been  his  design  to  flee  to  France  as  soon  as  he  had  struck  the  blow. 
But  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose.  A  tiny  child  four  years  old 
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came  running;  into  the  room,  and  seeing  its  father  bleeding  upon  the 
floor,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  That  kind  of  reaction  which  is 
common  with  men  of  the  excitable  and  poetic  nature  instantly  came 
over  Sand.  The  sight  of  the  terror  and  grief  of  the  child  overpowered 
him.  Clasping  his  dagger  again,  he  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast. 
He  felt,  he  said  afterwards,  that  he  owed  this  as  atonement  to  the 
weeping  child. 

Then  he  ran  forth  into  the  street.  There  had  been  visitors  at 
the  time  with  Kotzebue's  wife ;  they  had  now  learned  what  had 
happened.  Throwing  open  the  windows  the  terrified  women  screamed 
to  the  people  below  to  stop  the  murderer.  A  crowd  surrounded 
Sand  in  a  moment.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  the  word 
*  Vaterland '  on  his  lips  stabbed  himself  a  second  time. 

He  was  borne  away  to  the  hospital  with  the  dagger  still  fixed  in  his 
breast.  When  his  wounds  were  examined  it  was  found  that  his  life 
was  in  the  utmost  danger.  Everything  was  done  to  restore  him  ;  he 
was  tended  for  months  by  nurses  and  doctors  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  justice  was,  if  possible,  not  to  be  deprived  of  her  victim. 

He  who  attempts  assassination  as  a  cure  for  tyranny  is  certain  to 
meet  with  passionate  panegyric  and  the  bitterest  obloquy.  The 
wiser  few  will  only  think  with  laughter  or  tears  of  the  strange 
shortsightedness  of  youth  which  believes  that  there  can  be  in  one 
dagger-thrust  a  panacea  for  bad  government  and  oppression.  But 
the  many  invariably  on  such  occasions  either  refuse  to  recognise  any 
moral  wrong  in  what  seems  to  them  as  honourable  as  killing  a  foe 
on  the  battle-field,  or,  rushing  to  the  other  extreme,  deny  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  such  an  act  and  a  murder  committed  from 
selfish  malice. 

The  crime  was  of  course  the  occasion  of  feverish  excitement  in  all 
Germany.  The  fame  of  Kotzebue,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  his 
assailant,  and  the  fact  of  his  lying  between  life  and  death  at  the 
hospital — all  these  made  the  whole  seem  to  be  the  chapter  of  some 
weird  romance.  The  hospital  was  beset  every  day  by  hundreds  of 
persons  who  wished  to  see  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene.  If  they  were 
refused  admission,  could  they  not  be  told  what  he  was  saying  ?  But 
nurses  and  doctors  were  all  bound  on  oath  to  reveal  nothing. 

His  wound,  though  most  serious,  proved  not  to  be  mortal.  It 
was  evident  at  least  that  he  would  linger  on  for  some  time.  The 
Prussian  Government  was  determined  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
accomplices  he  had.  Was  Sand's  act  really  the  final  outcome  of  a 
conspiracy  that  had  centre  in  all  the  universities  ?  Was  he  obeying 
the  dictates  of  some  Turnverein  or  Burschenschaft  ?  Every  one  was 
ready  with  a  new  suggestion ;  the  Government  was  to  beware  of 
dangers  lurking  in  one  place,  or  of  assassins  hiding  in  another. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hardenberg  he  felt  that  there 
was  an  end  to  all  efforts  towards  progress.  The  Constitution,  he  said, 
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is  now  impossible.  Frederick  William  was  only  too  pleased  to  listen 
to  any  alarmist  who  spoke  of  State  dangers.  And  the  alarmists  had  a 
tangible  argument  to  build  on  when,  three  months  later,  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  a  Nassau  minister,  Von  Ibel,  by  a  young 
apothecary  named  Loening. 

An  inquisitorial  commission  daily  visited  Sand  in  the  hospital  at 
Mannheim.  A  member  of  this  inquisition  (for  so  it  called  itself), 
named  Hohnhorst,  has  published  an  account  of  its  proceedings.  Sand 
was  asked  the  most  trivial  questions :  Had  he  ever  joined  in  Jahn's 
tourneys  ?  to  what  Burschenschaft  had  he  belonged  ?  had  he  ever  sung 
a  certain  republican  song — had  he,  if  he  had  not  sung  it  himself, 
ever  heard  it  sung  by  any  one  else  ?  When  he  was  asked  what  accom- 
plice he  had,  he  invariably  answered,  None.  He  had  done  the  deed 
because  it  had  seemed  right  to  him  to  do  it ;  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  Fatherland  that  Kotzebue  should  die.  Nothing  was 
discovered,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  to  discover.4 

Sand  was  executed  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  popular  sympathy  was  deeply  aroused  for  the  beautiful 
youth  who  had  been  restored  to  life  only  to  be  given  over  to  a  public 
death.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmness.  He  had  been  forbidden 
to  address  the  crowd  round  the  scaffold,  but  just  before  his  death  he 
said  in  low  tones,  clearly  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  silence  : 
'  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  die  for  Germany  to  be  free.' 

But  freedom  never  seemed  further  from  Germany  than  now, 
Metternich  was  determined  to  use  the  agitation  which  the  murder  of 
Kotzebue  had  created  in  Germany  to  further  the  devices  nearest  to 
his  heart.  It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  work  on  the  imagination 
of  Frederick  William,  and  to  persuade  him  that  revolution  was  abso- 
lutely impending,  and  that  it  could  only  be  averted  by  the  most 
strenuous  and  unhesitating  '  precautions.'  At  Metternich's  sugges- 
tion a  congress  of  German  ministers  met  at  Carlsbad  (September 
1819). 

Then  were  passed  those  celebrated  Carlsbad  Decrees  of  which 
it  was  said  in  England  at  the  time,  '  They  take  much  care  of  the 
securities  of  the  princes,  but  none  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.' 
One  decree  ordered  that  a  csnsor  appointed  by  government  should 
reside  at  every  university  to  control  the  Burschenschaften  there, 
to  watch  the  instruction  given,  and  to  dismiss  immediately  any 
professor  whose  teaching  (in  the  opinion  of  the  censor)  might  be 
injurious  to  the  government.  Another  empowered  a  royal  commis- 
sion, which  was  at  once  to  commence  its  sittings  at  Mayence,  to 
examine  and  punish  any  persons  who  might  be  suspected  of  having 

4  Should  a  full  account  of  the  trial  of  Nobiling  be  published,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  investigation  with  that  one  which  Hohnhorst  has  described. 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  present  paper  was  written  some  time  before  either 
of  the  recent  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William. 
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used  seditious  language  against  the  government.  A  third  decree 
determined  that  a  strict  supervision  must  be  exercised  over  the  press, 
and  that  no  pamphlet  or  journal  must  be  published  or  sold,  under 
heavy  penalty,  till  it  had  been  duly  approved. 

The  fate  that  befell  a  great  man  whom  we  have  often  mentioned 
before — Gorres,  the  Berlin  Professor — is  sufficiently  typical  of  the 
manner  of  the  government  that  was  now  to  be  the  lot  of  the  German 
people.  Books  of  a  certain  size  could  be  published  without  previous 
inspection  by  the  Censor  of  the  Press,  so  Gorres  published  such  a  book. 
It  was  called  Germany  and  the  Revolution.6  It  reviewed  the  course 
of  events  since  1815,  and  prophesied  that  the  present  state  of  oppres- 
sion could  only  end  in  a  revolution.  Despite  its  length,  and  its 
ponderous  and  crabbed  style,  the  book  was  read  with  eager  interest. 
Frederick  William,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Gorres 
and  the  seizure  of  all  his  papers.  '  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Gorres  derives  from  the  liberality  of  the  State  a  salary  of  1,800  rix 
dollars,  he  has  dared,'  said  the  exasperated  King,  'by  audacious 
censure  of  governmental  measures,  to  fill  the  people  with  discontent 
and  rage.'  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  the  papers  of  Gorres  were 
seized,  but  he  himself  escaped  by  speedy  flight,  and  found  shelter  in 
France. 

The  inquisition  at  Mayence  ordered  every  day  new  arrests  and 
new  imprisonments.  4  Old  Father  Jahn '  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
No  justification  or  explanation  was  listened  to.  Houses  were  violently 
entered  everywhere.  Private  correspondence  was  examined  ;  when 
letters  were  discovered  which  expressed  dismay  at  the  new  tyranny, 
the  writers  were  instantly,  and  often  severely,  punished.  To  have 
been  heard  singing  a  patriotic  song,  to  have  been  seen  wearing  the 
old  German  colours,  were  crimes  that  could  be  punished  with  many 
months'  imprisonment.  No  man  was  safe.  Every  one  knew  that  his 
home  might  be  ransacked  the  next  day  by  the  inquisitors  of  the 
government,  and  that  he  himself  might,  on  the  most  childish  and 
frivolous  pretext,  be  dragged  away  to  be  incarcerated  for  months  or 
even  for  years,  virtually  untried  and  unheard,  and  with  no  possibility 
of  appeal. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Carlsbad  Decrees.  What  could  result 
from  such  fierce  and  relentless  tyranny  ?  We  shall  see  in  another 
paper  how  it  moved  even  German  indifference  at  length  to  rise  and 
mutiny. 

LEONARD  A.  MONTEFIORE. 

5  The  interest  created  by  the  book  and  by  the  fate  of  its  author  was  so  great  at  the 
time  that  it  was  found  worth  while  to  publish  a  translation  of  it  in  England. 
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NOTE. 

AutJiorities. 

1.  NEWSPAPERS. —  Times;  Morning  Chronicle;    Allgemeine  Zeitung ;    Gorres's 
Rheinischer  Merkur ;   Luden's   Nemesis;    Oken's   Isis;   Kotzebue's    Literarisches 
Wocheriblatt. 

2.  MEMOIRS,  ETC. — Hardenberg ;  Stein  ;  Varnhagen  ;  Gentz  ;  Gorres  ;  Luden. 

3.  SEVERAL  HISTORIES   OF   GERMANY   SIXCE    1815. — Bulle ;    Biichner ;  Von 
Hagen. 

The  episode  of  Kotzebue's  death  and  details  of  Sand's  life  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  quoted  before,  and  in  an  anonymous  account  of  the  murder  printed  in 
London  in  the  year  1819. 

The  history  of  the  university  clubs  is  partly  to  be  found  in  Haupt's  book,  called 
Landsmannschaften  und  Burschenschaften,  while  Stourdza's  pamphlet  quoted  above 
supplies  other  details.  The  writings  of  Heine  and  Borne  give  many  suggestions 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Germany  in  1815-19. 

I  am  indebted  also  to  many  German  friends  for  invaluable  suggestions. 

L.  A.  M. 
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SENIOR'S  'CONVERSATIONS? 


IN  the  month  of  December  1860,  Count  Cavour,  after  speaking  very 
highly  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior,  added :  '  But  since  he  has  taken  to 
keeping  a  kind  of  journal,  he  has  neglected  more  serious  things.' 
The  remark,  which  was  made  to  the  present  writer,  struck  him  as 
showing  how  little  the  great  Italo-Genevese,  whose  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  England  was  much  slighter  than  many  people  suppose, 
really  knew  about  us  and  our  deficiencies.  Mr.  Senior  was  no  doubt 
an  excellent  political  economist,  and  served  the  public  well  in  many 
ways,  but  the  other  things  which  he  did  were  things  which  many 
could  do  well,  whereas  no  man  of  his  generation  evinced  any  aptitude 
for  keeping  up  a  constant  connection  between  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  French  and  English  society,  by  carefully  reporting  the 
conversations  of  the  first  for  the  benefit  of  the  second.  His  manu- 
script journals  remained,  during  his  life,  in  what  our  neighbours  call 
a  demi-jour  de  publicite,  but  none  the  less  did  they  exercise  con- 
siderable influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of  persons  who  could  give 
effect  to  their  opinions.  Since  Mr.  Senior's  death,  his  journals  have 
for  the  most  part  reposed  upon  their  shelves,  and  sufficient  changes 
have  occurred  to  entitle  his  daughter  to  lay  a  small  portion  of  the 
valuable  materials  which  she  possesses  before  a  wider  public.  A  few 
years  hence  many  conversations  may  see  the  light,  which  it  would 
not  now  be  proper  to  publish  ;  but  what  is  at  present  given  to  us  is 
so  interesting  that  it  may  well  afford  occupation  to  the  reader  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  persons  who  had  access  to  Mr.  Senior's 
journals,  that  their  value  was  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  his 
foreign  friends  knew  that  their  conversation  would  be  reported,  and 
by  their  having  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  manuscript  before 
it  was  circulated.  That  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Most  men  usually  say  what  they  think,  only  putting 
on  a  mask  occasionally,  and  having  heard  many  of  the  people  whom 
Mr.  Senior  used  to  see,  talk,  on  many  occasions,  when  they  were 
perfectly  at  their  ease,  I  can  affirm  that  he  very  well  represented  the 
general  drift  of  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  saying.  A  better 
founded  criticism  is  that  of  some  other  persons,  who  point  out  that 
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Mr.  Senior  had  little  dramatic  power,  and  that  all  the  sayings  of  his 
friends  have  passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  mind,  thereby 
losing  a  good  deal  in  point  and  brilliancy.  That  is  true  enough, 
but  Mr.  Senior's  object  in  recording  the  conversations  which  he  heard 
was  rather  political  than  literary,  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to 
political  history  that  the  book,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  should 
be  regarded. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it,  and  the  first  to  which  I 
shall  call  attention,  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  '  privatissima '  as 
they  would  have  been  called  in  Berlin,  delivered  by  M.  Thiers  upon 
his  own  history,  of  which  Mr.  Senior  gives  the  following  account : — 

London,  March  8,  1852. — During  the  last  two  months  I  have  seen  much  of 
M.  Thiers.  Allusions  are  often  made  to  his  political  life,  and  he  is  so  disgusted  at 
my  ignorance  that  at  last  he  has  undertaken  this  part  of  my  historical,  or  rather 
biographical,  education.  He  thinks  that  in  nine  or  ten  conversations  he  can  give 
me  an  outline  of  it,  and  of  course  I  am  delighted  to  hear  a  very  interesting  story 
from  a  very  accomplished  narrator.1 

Under  the  date  of  November  30,  1852,  we  have  the  following  entry, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  indication  that  Mr.  Senior  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  accurately  upon  paper  the  views  of  the  illus- 
trious lecturer. 

I  called  on  M.  Thiers  at  eight  this  morning. 

Lady  Ashburton  had  read  to  him  in  French  the  beginning  of  my  report  of  our 
conversations  in  the  spring;  about,  he  thought,  fifty  pages.  He  admitted  its 
general  accuracy. 

Thiers :  There  are  some  few  things  that  require  correction,  not  because  they 
are  important  in  themselves,  but  because,  the  report  having  passed  through  my 
hands,  I  become  responsible  for  what  I  am  made  to  say,  and  inaccuracies  in  slight 
points,  which  would  be  immaterial  if  you  alone  had  to  answer  for  them,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  by  me.2 

We  will  first  look  at  the  evidence  which  is  furnished  to  us  of 
M.  Thiers'  ideas  of  the  duties  of  an  administrator.  Would  it  be  easy 
to  conceive  a  higher  standard  than  that  which  he  lays  down  in  the 
following  passage  ? 

Thiers :  When  Ijwas  preparing  for  war  in  1840,  I  sat  every  day  for  eight  hours 
with  the  Ministers  of  War,  of  Marine,  and,  of  the  Interior.  I  always  began  by 
ascertaining  the  state  of  execution  of  our  previous  determinations.  I  never 
trusted  to  any  assurances  if  better  evidence  could  be  .produced.  If  I  was  told  that 
letters  had  been  despatched,  I  required  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  who  had  posted 
them  or  delivered  them  to  the  courier.  If  answers  had  been  received,  I  required 
their  production.  I  punished  inexorably  every  negligence,  and  even  every  delay. 
I  kept  my  colleagues  and  my  bureaux  at  work  all  day,  and  almost  all  night.  We 
were  all  of  us  half-killed.  Such  a  tension  of  mind  wearies  more  than  the  hardest 
bodily  work.  At  night  my  servants  undressed  me,  took  me  by  the  feet  and 
shoulders,  and  placed  me  in  my  bed,  and  I  lay  there  like  a  corpse  till  the  morning. 
Even  my  dreams,  when  I  dreamt,  were  administrative.  To  do  all  this,  a  man  must 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  1.  2  Vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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have  an  iron  will,  an  iron  body,  and,  what  is  ran-r  thau  either,  indifference  to  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  those  about  him,  for  he  is  sure  to  be  hated ;  there  is  only 
one  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  a  general.  A  good  military  administrator 
is  the  idol  of  his  troops,  because  they  feel  that  their  comfort  and  even  their  safety 
is  the  result  of  his  care  and  of  his  energy ;  he  is  their  providence.  But  the  labours 
of  the  civilian  are  unknown  to  those  who  profit  by  them.  The  sailors  at  Toulon 
did  not  know  that  it  was  owing  to  me  that  their  ships  were  well  stored  and 
victualled.* 

There  spoke  the  man  of  untiring  energy  who  in  extreme  old  age 
rushed  round  Europe  to  try  to  find  allies  for  France ;  but  in  the 
next  few  extracts,  in  which  M.  Thiers  exhibits  himself  not  as  an 
administrator,  but  as  a  statesman,  we  shall  see  the  victim  of  his  own 
evil  teaching,  the  anti-international  man,  who  asked,  quite  in  good 
faith,  on  that  celebrated  journey,  '  Against  whom  are  you  making 
war  in  France  ? '  and  received  from  the  great  German  historian  to 
whom  he  put  the  question,  the  terrible  answer,  '  Against  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  ! ' 

If  there  ever  was  a  cause  which  should  have  commanded  the 
sympathies  of  all  intelligent  and  all  generous  minds,  it  was  that  of 
the  Spanish  revolutionists  of  1820.  They  had  risen  against  the  very 
worst  of  tyrants,  and  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  great 
moderation.  If  there  was  a  nation  in  the  world  on  which  they  had 
a  claim,  it  was  France.  And  here  is  the  cynical  account  which  a  soi- 
disant  liberal  Frenchman,  thirty  years  after  the  event,  gives  of  his 
share  in  the  disgraceful  expedition  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  without 
being  able  to  plead  for  his  conduct  the  slightest  tincture  of  religious 
sympathy  with  the  clerical  party,  or  any  regard  for  the  Bourbon 
family  on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees  : — 

In  1822  I  was  a  young  man,  very  poor,  supporting  myself  by  writing  in  the 
Constitutionnel.  Mignet  was  one  of  my  collaborateurs ;  La  Fayette  and  Manuel 
were  the  political  men  whom  I  most  consulted.  The  Spanish  expedition  was 
proposed — the  expedition  with  respect  to  which  your  Canning  came  forward  in 
the  character  of  ^Eolus  and  threatened  to  scatter  the  invaders  by  enchaining  the 
tempests.  La  Fayette  and  Manuel  declared  that  the  expedition  ought  to  fail  and 
would  fail;  that  a  French  army  would  not  march  to  prevent  an  independent 
nation  from  shaking  off  an  intolerable  tyranny ;  and  that,  if  it  did  attempt  such  an 
enormity,  the  Spanish  nation  would  rise  en  masse  and  destroy  it,  as  it  had  destroyed 
the  more  formidable  invasions  of  Napoleon. 

I  maintained  that  the  government  in  sending  the  expedition  acted  wisely,  both 
for  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  safety  of  France  that  Spain  should  be  under  her  control ;  that  if  Spain  con- 
tinued constitutional — that  is  to  say,  if  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  to  influence 
her  policy — the  antipathy  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  French  would  make  her  a 
rival  or  an  enemy  instead  of  an  ally ;  that  it  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every 
French  government  to  put  down  every  Spanish  constitution  ;  that  the  expedition, 
instead  of  being  opposed,  would  be  popular  with  the  army,  to  which  it  offered  both 
fame  and  revenge ;  that  it  would  meet  with  no  serious  resistance  in  Spain,  and 
would  establish  the  Bourbon  throne  by  giving  to  it  the  prestige  of  political  success 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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and  military  glory.  And  I  offered  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  troops  then 
forming  what  was  called  the  sanitary  cordon — and  that  afterwards  became  the 
invading  army — by  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees  and  mixing  with  the  officers  and 
men  in  their  tents  and  cantonments. 

My  offer  was  accepted,  and  I  traversed  the  whole  line  from  Perpignan  to 
Bayonue.  I  found  both  officers  and  men  in  the  disposition  which  I  expected — 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  campaign  and  amused  by  the  niaiseme  of  those 
who  thought  that  any  ideas  of  liberty,  or  of  international  law,  or  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, would  prevent  their  marching  wherever  they  were  ordered. 

Talleyrand  heard  of  my  mission  and  of  its  results,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I 
was  presented  to  him  at  M.  Lafitte's ;  he  joined,  or  professed  to  join,  in  La  Fayette's 
fears  of  a  formidable  Spanish  resistance.  He  said — what,  by  the  bye,  was  not  true — 
that  he  had  always  dissuaded  Napoleon's  invasion,  and  had  predicted  its  failure ; 
and  he  added  that  he  fully  expected  a  similar  result  now. 

I  said  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  resist  this  invasion  precisely  because  they 
had  resisted  the  former  one,  that  they  now  knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to 
fight  a  disciplined  army  with  guerillas,  and  that  no  mere  political  objects  would 
induce  them  to  suffer  again  the  miseries  of  insurrectionary  war.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  I  said  :  '  L'Espagne  est  une  Vendee  e"teinte,'  un  mot  qui  Jit  fortune. 
This  conversation  was  an  era  in  my  political  life.  It  procured  for  me  the  intimacy 
of  Talleyrand,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  me,  the  principal  direction  of 
the  Constitutionnel,  then  the  greatest  political  organ  in  France. 

If  this  frank  avowal  should  obtain  for  the  speaker  the  hatred  of  all 
good  Spaniards,  the  next  extract  which  I  shall  make  should  be  equally 
serviceable  to  the  memory  of  M.  Thiers  in  Italy. 

In  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition  to  put  down 
the  Koman  Eepublic,  a  transaction  hardly  less  infamous  than  the 
expedition  of  twenty- six  years  before  into  Spain,  M.  Thiers  observed 
to  Mr.  Senior,  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome  : — 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  that  was  told  you  by  any  Roman.  No  Italian  is  to  be 
trusted — least  of  all  an  Italian  Liberal.  ...  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Roman  people,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
Catholicism,  that  we  went  to  Rome.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  France ;  it  was  to 
plant  the  French  flag  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  it  was  to  maintain  our  right  to 
have  one  half  of  Italy  if  Austria  seized  the  other.  Rather  than  see  the  Austrian 
eagle  on  the  flagstaff  that  rises  above  the  Tiber,  I  would  destroy  a  hundred  con- 
stitutions and  a  hundred  religions.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we,  the  planners  of 
the  Roman  expedition,  acted  as  statesmen. 

His  radically  wrong  conceptions  of  the  causes  of  national  greatness 
are  well  shown  in  the  next  passage  which  I  shall  quote,  a  passage 
which  will,  however,  appear  to  our  own  Chauvins  to  be  '  written 
reason :  '- 

France  has  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  before  her.  If  her  ambition 
deserts  her,  if  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  peace  and  wealth,  if  she  surrenders^to 
others  the  first  place  in  influence  and  in  arms,  and  desires  merely  to  be  at  the  head 
of  literature,  and  art,  and  civilisation,  she  will  not  long  preserve  that  advantage. 
Military  and  political  superiority  carries  with  it  every  other  pre-eminence. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  first  power  in  Europe  was  Spain.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  her  literature,  her  habits,  and  her  language  were  everywhere 
diffused  and  copied.  She  lost  her  political  greatness,  and  every  other  greatness 
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fell  with  it.  Venice,  as  long  as  she  was  a  great  naval  power,  was  the  queen  of 
Italian  art.  She  produced  no  Titians  after  she  ceased  to  rule  the  Adriatic.  When 
France  is  no  longer  feared  she  will  no  longer  be  admired.  When  Paris  is  no 
longer  'la  yille  diabolique,'  from  which  eruptions  containing  a  great  deal  that  is 
good,  but  perhaps  more  that  is  bad,  flow  over  Europe,  Madame  Barenne  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  Mrs.  Senior  and  Madame  Thiers  pay  for  a  cap  three  times 
what  it  is  worth.  Fashion  will  fly  after  power ;  not  to  the  Thames — for  you  will 
not  be  our  heirs — but  to  the  Neva.4 

France  has  for  seven  years  been  acting  on  the  opposite  principle, 
dragging  with  her  through  much  of  that  time  her  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  from  whom  she  was  only  relieved  in  1877.  Never  has  she  had 
such  a  period  of  prosperity.  The  only  blot  on  it  has  been  the  waste 
of  money  in  absurd  and  exaggerated  military  preparation,  which  will 
either  be  simply  thrown  away  or  will  entail  a  renewal  of  calamity. 

The  following  extract  from  a  conversation  of  1860  shows  the 
speaker's  prescience  and  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  beyond  the 
Khine. 

Thiers :  I  cannot  understand  the  Prussian  system.  From  18,000,000  of  popu- 
lation they  are  raising  500,000  soldiers.  It  is  as  if  with  our  36,000,000  we  had 
1,000,000  soldiers.  They  are  ruining  their  finances,  ruining  their  industry,  and  their 
great  army  will  be  a  bad  one.  I  fear  that  Prussia  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  disaster. 
We  have  made  an  important  improvement  in  our  military  system.  We  have 
supplied  every  depot  with  clothes  and  shoes  on  the  largest  war  footing,  and  they 
are  to  be  constantly  kept  complete  and  ready.5 

My  next  quotation  will  exhibit  at  once  M.  Thiers'  courage,  clever- 
ness, and  want  of  scruple.  He  is  narrating  his  share  in  the  unwise 
attempt  at  restricting  the  suffrage,  which  so  much  helped  the  con- 
spirators'of  the  2nd  of  December. 

Thiei-s :  My  plan  was  received  with  great  favour ;  but  doubts  were  suggested 
as  to  its  practicability.  Would  the  people  bear  it  ?  Changarnier,  whom  we  called 
to  our  Councils,  answered  for  one  of  two  things — either  the  submission  of  the 
people,  which  he  thought  probable,  or  their  being  crushed  by  the  force  at  his 
command  if  they  resisted.  Would  the  Assembly  pass  it  ?  Would  they  venture 
to  legislate  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  the  poor?  'The  Gauche,'  I 
answered,  '  if  It  consisted  of  men  of  parliamentary  habits,  and  was  under  good 
leadership,  would  certainly  be  able  to  prevent  its  passing.  But  we  will  say  that 
our  object  is  to  exclude,  not  les  classes  pauvres,  but  la  vile  multitude.  These  words 
will  drive  the  Montague  mad  ;  they  will  frighten  all  the  moderate  party  out  of  their 
wits,  and  we  shall  pass  the  law  in  a  storm.'  '  And  who,'  they  replied,  '  will  devote 
himself  to  the  furious,  unforgiving  hatred  of  the  Rouges  by  calling  them  '  la  vile 
multitude  '  ?  '  That,'  I  said, '  I  take  on  myself.' 6 

M.  Thiers'  views  on  free  trade  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  restate  them  ;  but  they  crop  up  from  time  to  time  in 
these  conversations,  and  remind  the  reader  that  his  influence  was 
almost  exclusively  for  evil,  as  well  on  the  strength  of  France  as  on 
the  uses  to  which  she  put  her  strength. 

4  Vol.  i.  p.  167.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  326.  •  Vol.  i.  pp.  7G-7. 
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Many  of  those  to  whom  he  was  familiar  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker,  administrator,  and  statesman,  are  not  aware  that  he  had 
given  great  attention  to  art,  and  many  who  know  that  fact  do  not 
know  the  remarkable  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  How 
much  the  world  lost  by  his  not  being  able  to  devote  his  whole 
strength  to  this  subject,  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

Senior :  Do  you  put  France  as  high  in  art  as  in  science  and  in  arms  ? 

Thiers :  Certainly  I  do,  with  the  exception  of  painting,  in  which  we  are 
nothing.  "Where  is  there  Gothic  architecture  like  that  of  our  cathedrals  ?  Where 
is  there  a  classical  building  equal  to  the  facade  of  the  Louvre  ? 

Senior :   What  think  you  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  great  temple  of  Pcestum  ? 

Thiers :  That  is  a  glorious  monument,  but  not  equal  to  the  Louvre.  If  we  go 
to  the  arts  which  depend  on  language,  where  is  there  eloquence  like  that  of 
Bossuet  ?  Where  is  there  a  depth  of  intelligence  like  that  of  Moliere  ?  Where  is 
there  poetry  like  that  of  Racine  ?  The  choruses  of  Esther  and  Athalie  are  to  all 
other  compositions  like  a  Raphael  Virgin  to  one  of  Guercino  or  Guido. 

Senior :  Do  you  put  Racine  above  Shakespeare  ? 

Thiers :  I  cannot  compare  him  with  Shakespeare,  whom  I  read  only  in  trans- 
lations ;  but  I  put  him  above  Homer ;  I  put  him  above  Virgil,  whom  he  most 
resembles ;  I  put  him,  in  short,  aboye  all  that  I  know. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  passages  which  throw  light  on  the  darker 
side  of  the  man  whom  all  France  lately  delighted  to  honour,  honour- 
ing thereby  much  that  is  bad  in  her  past,  but  honouring  also  the 
daring,  versatility,  resource,  abundance,  and  brightness  which  are 
amongst  her  many  virtues. 

The  future  historian  will  in  all  likelihood  pronounce  much  the 
same  verdict  on  M.  Thiers'  character  and  life  which  Mr.  Carlyle  long 
ago  pronounced  on  the  earlier  of  his  great  works  : — 

It  has,  for  these  last  seven  or  eight  years,  a  wide  or  even  high  reputation  ; 
which  latter  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  meriting.  A  superficial  air  of  order,  of 
clearness,  calm  candour,  is  spread  over  the  work  ;  but  inwardly  it  is  waste,  in- 
organic ;  no  human  head  that  honestly  tries  can  conceive  the  French  Revolution 
so.  A  critic  of  our  acquaintance  undertook,  by  way  of  bet,  to  find  four  errors  per 
hour  in  Thiers  :  he  won  amply  on  the  first  trial  or  two.  And  yet  readers  (we 
must  add),  taking  all  this  along  with  them,  may  peruse  Thiers  with  comfort  in 
certain  circumstances — nay,  even  with  profit ;  for  he  is  a  brisk  man  of  his  sort, 
and  does  tell  you  much,  if  you  knew  nothing.7 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  whole  series  of  conversations 
with  M.  Thiers  is  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  interview  with 
the  President  when  the  news  of  Novara  came  to  Paris,  but  it  is  too 
long  to  quote.  It  is  almost  as  striking  as  Hekekyan  Bey's  description 
of  his  visit  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  night  that  Napier  was  before 
Alexandria ;  and  that,  which  appeared  in  a  fragment  of  Mr.  Senior's 
Egyptian  journals,  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  is  worthy  of 
Tacitus. 

7  Carlyle,  Essays,  vol.  iv.  p.  120. 
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It  would  be  very  curious  to  know  how  far  Baron  Hiibner's  recol- 
lections would  confirm  M.  Thiers'  account,  and  some  of  his  English 
friends  should  call  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

Although,  however,  M.  Thiers  is  the  protagonist  of  these  volumes, 
so  many  other  actors  appear  on  the  scene  that  no  more  space  can  be 
given  to  him. 

Another  remarkable  figure  who  is  constantly  meeting  us  in  Mr. 
Senior's  pages  is  M.  Cousin,  and  there  is  a  certain  poetical  justice  in 
so  much  of  the  unwisdom  of  that  famous  personage  being  preserved, 
with  the  most  friendly  possible  intentions,  by  one  on  whom  his 
criticisms  were  not  always  of  a  too  amiable  kind.  The  opinions 
which  are  recorded  are  often  eminently  characteristic.  Here  is  a 
specimen : — 

May  20th,  1866. — Cousin:  No  Frenchman  can  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  France.  We  are  still  confined  within  the  limits  to  which  we  were  reduced 
when  we  were  a  conquered  people,  when  Europe,  in  a  blind  spirit  of  vengeance, 
thought  that  she  could  not  trample  us  down  too  deeply.  We  are  still  without  a 
northern  frontier ;  Prussia  is  only  three  days'  march  from  Paris.8 

On  the  other  hand,  there  occur  occasionally  passages  which  show 
more  insight,  while  they  are  eminently  like  the  man.  Here  speaks 
the  biographer  of  Madame  de  Sable,  who  said  to  an  Englishman 
when  he  asked  him  whether  he  meant  to  go  to  a  fancy-ball  where 
dresses  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  to  be  worn,  *  No ;  I  trust  to 
meet  these  ladies  one  day,  but  elsewhere.' 

May  2Qth,  1853. — Cousin:  Where  do  you  think  is  French  honour,  French  in- 
tegrity, French  generosity,  to  be  sought  for  ?  Among  the  vieittes  marquises  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain?  You  will  not  find  there  much  knowledge  or  much 
curiosity,  much  acquaintance  with  what  has  been,  or  much  interest  in  what  is ; 
but  you  will  find  kindness,  simplicity,  patriotism,  truth,  disinterestedness,  friend- 
ship, domestic  affection — in  short,  all  the  virtues,  and  I  fear  all  the  prejudices,  of 
an  aristocracy.9 

The  exceptional  worth  and  hopeless  impracticability  of  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  Legitimist  party  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  in 
the  present  state  of  France.  I  remember,  in  one  of  the  last  conver- 
sations that  I  ever  had  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  expressed 
himself  about  the  people  of  that  way  of  thinking,  whom  he  had  come 
across  at  Avignon,  very  much  as  M.  Cousin  did  about  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  Cousin  won  and 
kept  his  position  in  Paris,  and  that  amongst  persons  of  whom  numbers 
must  have  known  how  little  there  was  that  was  valuable  or  real 
under  his  showy  exterior.  I  remember  an  eminent  man  who  is  still 
alive  telling  me  that  he  once  went  to  see  M.  Cousin  when  he  was 
engaged  in  bringing  out  his  Plato.  Presently  he  began  to  declaim 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  92-3.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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most  eloquently  upon  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  translating  the 
Timccus.  After  working  himself  into  a  passion,  he  suddenly  looked 
up,  and,  checking  his  flow  of  eloquence,  said  :  '  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  I 
forgot  it  was  you  who  translated  it ! '  His  visitor  was  one  of  the 
younger  men  to  whom  he  had  applied  to  aid  him  in  the  task  for  which 
he  got  the  credit. 

M.  Cousin  was  a  philosopher  by  profession,  but  of  all  the  innu- 
merable pages  which  he  has  left  upon  philosophical  as  distinguished 
from  historical  or  literary  subjects,  I  should  like  to  know,  from  some 
competent  authority,  how  many  have  any  sort  of  real  permanent 
value.  And  yet  for  years  and  years  he  was  a  literary,  and  to  a  great 
extent  a  social,  dictator.  If  any  one  would  see  to  what  an  extent  that 
was  the  case,  just  let  him  turn  to  the  paper  upon  Cousin,  reprinted 
in  1860  in  Eenan's  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  completely  the  keen  and  delicate  perception  of  the  re- 
viewer was  wounded  by  the  insincerity  and  superficiality  of  the  re- 
viewed ;  yet  what  respect,  what  compliments,  what  infinite  care  to 
veil  every  little  objection  in  a  mist  of  pleasant  things !  Amongst 
many  admirable  observations  in  that  paper  is  one  that  the  essentially 
French  character  of  M.  Cousin's  mind  is  a  great  bar  to  his  being 
appreciated  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  respect,  and  not  in  this 
only,  he  resembled  M.  Thiers,  from  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  dif- 
fered so  widely.  But  the  measure  of  the  disadvantage  which  a 
foreigner  has  in  criticising  M.  Cousin  is  well  given  by  the  next 
sentence  in  M.  Eenan's  essay :  '  If  you  translate  M.  Gruizot's  History 
of  Civilisation  into  German  or  English,  the  translation  will  not  be 
very  inferior  to  the  original ;  but  would  it  be  the  same  with  the 
lectures  of  M.  Villemain  ?  Certainly  not.  Those  exquisite  studies 
would  lose  part  of  their  grace  and  of  their  Atticism,  which  is  so 
seductive  to  us.' 

I  dare  say  they  would  ;  but  an  Englishman  could  read  twenty 
pages  of  Villemain's  writing  with  intense  pleasure  for  one  of  Cousin's. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  conversation.  Villemain's  conversation 
was  the  very  best  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  and  that  as 
well  when  he  was  in  society  as  when  one  was  alone  with  him.  It  is 
unlucky  that  Mr.  Senior  seems  to  have  lived  but  little  with  one  so 
well  worth  reporting,  although  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Senior  would  have  caught,  or  at  least  reflected  to  others,  the  peculiar 
charm  of  his  conversation.  Here  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  it  which 
occur  in  these  volumes  : — 

^Villemain :  In  many  things  we  have  gone  back.  Before  the  Revolution  we 
were  a  reading  people.  One  sees  from  the  autobiographies  of  that  time,  from 
those  of  Marmontel  for  instance  and  Rousseau,  that  even  the  inferior  bourgeoisie 
were  educated.  Every  country  town  had  its  literary  circles ;  many  of  them  had 
academies  in  which  not  only  the  sciences,  but  the  great  writers  of  France  and  of 
Italy,  were  studied.  We  were  not  so  engrossed  by  the  serious  cares  of  life  as  to 
disregard  its  ornaments.  Now  the  time  that  is  not  devoted  to  the  struggle  for 
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wealth  or  power,  to  place-hunting  or  to  money-making,  is  spent  at  the  cafti  or  the 
tli.'iitiv.  No  one  reads  anything  except  the  newspapers;  and  not  much  even  of 
them  is  looked  at,  except  \bQfeuilleton.™ 

These  remarks  must  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  qualification. 
I  recollect,  only  a  few  years  after  this  conversation  took  place — I 
think  in  1860 — Michelet's  telling  me  that  the  ouvriers  were  taking 
to  read  and  buy  the  old  French  classics,  under  the  impression  that  it 
uas  chiefly  through  the  education  received  from  them,  that  the  black 
coats  were  their  superiors.  Since  the  war  of  1870  the  taste  for 
reading  seems  to  have  increased  very  greatly  in  France.  Even  at 
such  a  place  as  Oran  in  Africa  I  have  been  told  by  a  bookseller  that 
his  sales  were  far  greater  than  before  that  event,  and  the  dispersion 
all  over  the  French  provinces  of  the  excellent  series  known  as  the 
Bibliothdque  Rationale  is  another  noticeable  fact. 

Amongst  the  few  people  whose  conversations  might  perhaps  have 
been  omitted  with  advantage,  in  these  volumes,  is  M.  Le"on  Faucher, 
of  whom  we  had  more  than  enough  in  Mr.  Senior's  journals  which 
appeared  in  1871.  He  died  in  1854,  and  is  now  as  forgotten  as,  on 
the  whole,  he  deserves  to  be. 

At  page  174  of  the  first  volume  occurs  one  of  the  slips  which 
the  editor,  who  has  done  her  work  very  well,  ought  to  have  cor- 
rected. Jasmin,  the  barber  of  Agen,  was  not  a  Basque  poet,  but  a 
Gascon  poet.  When  the  audience  at  Madame  de  Circourt's  listened 
for  four  hours  and  a  half,  with  books  in  their  hands,  to  him  reciting 
his  verses,  they  performed  no  doubt  a  remarkable  feat,  but  still 
a  possible  one.  By  the  help  of  French  translations  we  could  all 
make  shift  to  listen  to  Gascon  verses  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  attempt  the  same  thing  if  the  recitation  were 
in  Basque !  Does  not  Mrs.  Simpson  know  that  the  devil  himself, 
after  having  spent  seven  years  in  the  study  of  that  agreeable  idiom, 
had  only  mastered  the  words  for  '  yes '  and  '  no  '  ? 

If  it  had  been  Lamazou,  singing  some  of  the  wild  Basque  songs 
which  he  used  to  bring  in  by  way  of  contrast  to  his  Bearnais  ones, 
that  would  have  been  another  matter,  for  they  were  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  But  the  idea  that  Madame  de  Circourt,  of  all  people, 
should  have  exposed  her  guests  to  the  fearful  ordeal  of  four  and  a  half 
hours  of  Basque  recitation  gives  one  a  cold  shudder. 

This  gifted  and  admirable  woman  figures  a  good  deal  in  these 
two  volumes,  which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  period  of  her  life 
before  the  terrible  accident  which  made  her  a  hopeless  invalid  during 
all  her  later  years.  Some  of  us  who  are  of  the  generation  after 
Mr.  Senior  only  knew  her  in  that  phase,  and  she  was  so  charming 
then,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  she  could  ever 
have  been  more  charming,  even  in  the  fulness  of  her  activity 

19  Vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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and  health.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  notice  of  her  by 
Sainte-Beuve,  which  I  cut  out  of  a  paper  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
has  ever  been  reproduced  in  a  more  permanent  form,  and,  as  many  of 
the  readers  of  these  conversations  will  be  glad  to  possess  it,  I  give  it 
here : — 

H  nous  arrive  tous  les  jours  de  revenir  en  ide"e  sur  les  salons  de  1'ancienne 
socie'te  francaise  et  de  les  regretter :  il  n'est  que  juste  de  ne  pas  regretter  moins 
amerement  ceux  que  nous  posse"dions  et  que  ferment  tout-a-coup  des  morts  inat- 
tendues.  Mme.  la  Comtesse  de  Circourt  vient  d'etre  enleve"e  a  la  socie'te' 
parisienne  et  a  ses  amis  de  tous  les  pays.  Tous  ceux  qui  1'ont  connue  et  qui  ont 
e"te"  admis  a  participer  aux  tremors  de  son  cceur  et  de  son  intelligence,  apprecierbnt 
l'e"tendue  de  cette  perte  et  le  vide  qu'elle  va  laisser.  Mme.  de  Circourt  e"tait  russe 
de  naissance :  Mile.  Klustine,  voyageant  avec  sa  mere  en  Suisse  et  en  Italic,  y 
rencontra  vers  1831  1'homme  distingue"  et  savant  qui  la  fit  francaise  et  qui  fut  uni 
avec  elle,  pendant  plus  de  trente  ans,  par  tous  les  liens  qui  peuvent  associer  deux 
esprits  et  deux  ames  e"galement  voue"es  aux  belles  Etudes  et  a  tout  ce  qui  est  eleve\ 
Le  salon  de  Mme.  de  Circourt  avait  cela  de  particulier  que  1'intelligence  y  donnait 
comme  droit  de  cite  ;  aucune  prevention,  aucun  prejuge"  n'arretait  cette  personne, 
si  pieuse  d'ailleurs  et  si  ferme  dans  ses  croyances,  des  qu'elle  sentait  qu'elle  avait 
affaire  a  un  esprit  de  valeur  et  a  un  homme  de  talent.  De  quelque  bord  politique 
que  1'on  vint,  de  quelque  dogme  philosophique  qu'on  relevat,  on  se  rencontrait  avec 
amitie"  et  sympathie  autour  de  ce  fauteuil  ou  1'enchainaient  depuis  des  ann£es  de 
cruelles  douleurs  dissimule'es  dans  une  bonne  grace  cbarmante  et  avec  un  art  de 
sociability  inalterable.  Ce  n'est  pas  en  peu  de  mots  qu'on  peut  rendre  justice  a  cette 
noble  et  se"rieuse  personne  que  tant  de  coeurs  regrettent  en  ce  moment,  niais  nous 
n'avons  pas  voulu  laisser  passer  les  premiers  instants  de.  sa  perte  sans  exprimer  un 
sentiment  de  douleur  que  nous  savons  si  partage". 

Her  husband,  M.  Adolphe  de  Circourt,  is  one  of  the  few  persons 
still  alive  of  whose  conversation  some  fragments  appear  in  these 
pages,  and  all  he  says  here,  as  all  he  says  elsewhere,  proves  him  to  be 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  men.  It  was  of  him  that  Lamartine  said, 
'  If  I  were  a  king,  I  would  sell  my  library  and  buy  Circourt.' 

There  are  no  wiser  words  in  this  book  than  those  spoken  by 
him  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Kauzan,  another  invalid  who  gathered 
round  her  all  that  was  best  in  Parisian  society,  and  whose  good 
qualities  are  happily  continued  in  her  descendants. 

Circourt :  The  missions  of  England  have  been  many.  One  was  to  introduce  into 
the  world  a  representative  government,  another  was  to  give  it  free  trade,  another 
is  to  keep  alive  for  happier  times  the  embers  of  liberty  that  still  remain  in  Europe. 
But  your  great  mission  is  to  found  empires,  to  be  a  magna  virum  mater,  to  scatter 
wide  the  civilised  man.  Fifty  years  hence  the  United  States  will  be  more 
populous,  richer,  and  more  powerful  than  any  European  community.  Two 
hundred  years  hence  Australia  will  be  a  greater  nation,  or  system  of  nations,  than 
the  present'  United  States.  Three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  men,  the  most 
energetic  in  the  world,  will  then  speak  English.  French,  Italian,  and  German  will 
be  dialects  as  comparatively  insignificant  as  Dutch  and  Portuguese  are  now. 
Those  who  desire  wide  and  permanent  fame  should  write  in  English.11 

If  these  volumes  had  been  published  before  the  Franco-German 
war.  most  people  would  have  turned  first  to  the  conversations  with 

11  Vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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Madame  Cornu  about  Louis-Napoleon.  Her  mother  was  dame  de 
compagnir  to  Hortense,  and  the  two  children  were  brought  up  like 
brother  and  sister.  Even  now  her  observations  will  be  read  with  the 
greatest  interest,  but  I  cannot  do  more  than  call  attention  to  them, 
and  cite  two  passages,  to  the  first  of  which  Solferino  and  Sedan  have 
given  a  grim  importance. 

Thursday,  April  28th,  1859. — I  called  on  Madame  Cornu. 

Madame  Cornu :  Louis  Napoleon  is  delighted  with  the  war.  A  war  to  drive 
Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  he  should  command,  has  been  his  dream  from  boyhood. 
He  said  to  me  once  at  Ham :  '  I  trust  that  some  day  I  shall  command  a  great  army. 
I  know  that  I  should  distinguish  myself.  I  feel  that  I  have  every  military  quality.' 
'  Is  not  experience,'  I  answered, '  necessary? '  '  Great  things,'  he  replied, '  have  been 
done  by  men  who  had  very  little  of  it.  By  Conde",  for  instance.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  die  in  the  belief  that  I  am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general  than  to 
risk  the  experiment.  But  I  will  try  it  if  I  can,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  try  it.'12 

In  the  second,  after  strongly  expressing  her  opinion  that  the  late 
Emperor  was  really  the  son  of  the  King  of  Holland,  whom  he  much 
resembled  in  person  and  in  tricks  of  manner,  Madame  Cornu  goes  on 
to  say : — 

Louis  Napoleon  was  an  attractive  child.  He  was  mild  and  intelligent,  but 
more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am  ;  when  we  quarrelled 
he  used  to  bite,  not  to  strike.  He  used  to  say  to  me:  '  Je  ne  t'ai  jamais  battue.' 
'  Non,'  I  answered, '  mais  t«  m'as  mordue.'  He  was  shy,  and  has  continued  to  be 
so.  He  hates  new  faces ;  in  old  times  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  servant, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  kept  ministers  whom  he  disliked  and  disapproved  only 
because  he  did  not  like  the  'embarras'  of  sending  them  away.  His  great  pleasures 
are  riding,  walking,  and,  above  all,  fine  scenery.  I  remember  walking  with  him 
and  Prince  Napoleon  one  fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill  near  Bath.  The  view 
was  enchanting ;  he  sat  down  to  admire  it.  '  Look,'  he  said, '  at  Napoleon ;  he 
does  not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this.  I  could  sit  here  for  hours.' 

He  employed  me  some  days  ago  to  make  inquiries  for  him  in  Germany  in  con- 
nection with  his  book.  Mocquard  wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  Louis-Napoleon 
added  to  it,  in  his  own  hand,  these  words  :  '  Ceci  me  rappelle  les  bonte"s  qu'avait 
Madame  Cornu  pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  extremes  se  touchent,  car  les 
Tuileries  c'est  encore  une  prison.'  When  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  and  his  own 
brother  lived,  he  used  to  rejoice  that  there  were  two  lives  between  him  and  power. 
What  he  would  have  liked  better  than  empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich 
country  gentleman  in  a  fine  country,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself. 1S 

Mr.  Senior  was  in  Paris  in  1854  when  the  discussion  came  on  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  on  account  of  the  publication,  or  alleged  publication,  of  a  letter 
which  gave  offence  to  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  his  report  of 
the  speech  which  the  great  orator  delivered  on  that  occasion  bears  re- 
markable testimony  to  his  powers  of  memory.14  The  name  of  Monta- 

11  Vol.  ii.  p.  228.  «»  Vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

"  The  testimony  of  Lord  Odo  Russell,  who  heard  the  speech,  is  invoked  by 
Mr.  Senior  in  favour  of  his  accuracy.  I  believe  that  Lord  Arthur  would  be  equally 
willing  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Senior's  reports  of  conversations  held  in  his 
presence. 
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lembert  was  naturally  much  in  the  mouths  of  men  at  this  time,  and 
Mr.  Senior  records  several  very  bitter  things  that  were  said  about  him. 
The  remarks  of  Lamartine,  more  especially,  will  give  persons  un- 
acquainted with  France  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  ferocity  with  which 
eminent  public  men  in  that  country  criticise  each  other.  Monta- 
lembert's  criticisms  upon  Lamartine,  if  Madame  Cornu's  informant 
could  be  depended  upon,15  were  not  more  amiable.  Now,  however, 
that  they  are  both  gone,  their  mutual  hostility  is  but  of  small  im- 
portance. It  may  be  said  of  them,  as  has  been  wisely  said  of 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo :  '  They  hated  each  other  heartily 
when  alive,  not  knowing  that  they  had  to  be  confounded  in  the 
same  glory.'  Some  few  of  the  political  acts  of  Lamartine  will  be 
remembered  by  posterity,  as,  for  example,  his  opposition  to  the 
bringing  back  the  bones  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  which  vivified 
with  fatal  effect  the  accursed  Bonapartist  legend,  and  his  putting  aside 
the  red  flag  in  1848  ;  but  he  will  be  known  chiefly,  in  the  centuries 
that  are  to  come,  as  the  author  of  some  pages  which  appeal  to  the 
universal  human  heart.  The  same  fate  is  reserved  for  Montalembert, 
but  destiny  has  been  perhaps  even  kinder  to  him.  The  life  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth will  long  survive  the  great  speech  on  the  Sonderbund ;  but  the 
Montalembert  of  Pisa,  reading  aloud  the  manuscript  of  his  St.  Eliza- 
beth, which  another  and  even  more  gifted  hand  has  traced,  will 
probably  survive  the  book  itself,  as  much  longer  as  it  will  survive  the 
memory  of  his  political  life. 

Another  very  interesting  character  to  whom  we  are  introduced  is 
Daniele  Manin,  with  whom  Mr.  Senior  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
intimate.  The  following  conversation,  which  took  place  between 
them  on  the  17th  of  May,  1856,  ought  to  be  comforting  to  English 
Liberals  at  this  moment,  when  their  prospects  look  so  black. 

In  the  present  state  of  Italy  (said  Manin)  a  political  life  cannot  be  a  happy  one. 
A  public  man  has  to  endure  shame  and  remorse  if  he  serves  the  despots ;  chains, 
or  poverty,  or  exile  if  he  serves  his  country. 

I  never  deceive  my  friends  by  hopes  of  happiness  or  of  fame,  or  even,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  of  success,  except  ultimate  success;  but  generations  may  perish 
in  obtaining  it. 

Senior :  By  success  you  mean  independence  ? 

Manin :  By  success  I  mean  not  merely  independence,  but  unity ;  and  by  unity 
I  mean  a  single  political  organ,  be  it  a  monarch,  or  a  senate,  or  a  congress,  with 
power  to  direct  against  the  common  enemy  the  force  of  the  whole  Italian  nation.16 

In  little  more  than  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  these 
words  were  spoken,  the  whole  gigantic  work,  which  Manin  thought 
might  take  generations,  was  done  and  ended.  Parma  was  gone, 
Modena  was  gone,  Tuscany  was  gone,  Austria  was  gone,  Naples  was 
gone,  the  States  of  the  Church  were  gone ;  and  nearly  all  this  had 
taken  not  fourteen  years,  but  only  a  decade,  to  accomplish. 

u  Vol.  i.  p.  323.  M  Vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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Among  the  less  known  dramatis  personcc  of  this  book  is  Chrza- 
nowski,  a  Pole  who  had  served  first  under  Napoleon,  then  in  the 
Russian  army,  had  taken  part  later  in  the  insurrection  of  his  country- 
men in  1831,  had  been  employed  by  our  Embassy  in  Turkey,  and 
had  commanded  at  Novara.  He  was  a  man  upon  whose  reputation 
rested,  justly  or  unjustly,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  own  country- 
men, the  same  sort  of  shade  which  the  surrender  of  Vilagos  threw 
over  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  leader,  Georgey.  But  he  had  un- 
questionably great  ability,  and  his  criticisms  both  upon  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  wars,  which  fill  many  pages  of  these  volumes,  may  still  be 
read  with  profit. 

Here  is  one  of  many  true  and  curious  remarks  scattered  up  and 
down  amongst  them — a  remark  well  worth  remembering  in  these 
times : — 

June  1855. — Clirzanowsld :  Russia  always  gains  by  time  :  a  barbarous  country 
is  not  affected  by  loss  of  men,  or  even  of  money,  as  a  civilised  one  is.  Taxes, 
conscriptions,  requisitions,  and  devastation  are  submitted  to  in  Russia  as  the  cold 
and  snow  are  submitted  to.  Her  rough  rude  capital  is  quickly  replaced,  and  she 
has  always  the  resource  of  bankruptcy.  You  cannot  really  weaken  her  but  by 
dismembering  her,  and  that  you  have  not  courage  to  attempt,  or  even  to  propose 
to  yourselves  as  your  object. 

And  here  is  another  on  which  one  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  military  men  who  know  modern  war  on  the  great  scale  : — 

June  1st,  1855. — Russian  Army.  Chrzanoicski :  Of  an  average  regiment  not 
three  per  cent,  are  really  brave,  and  fifty  per  cent,  would  run  away  if  they  could ; 
forty-seven  per  cent,  would  not  run,  but  they  lose  their  presence  of  mind ;  and  if 
they  do  not  serve  long  enough  for  doing  it  well  mechanically,  they  fire  wildly, 
load  with  the  ball  before  the  powder,  or  leave  the  ramrod  in  the  gun,  and  do  not 
hear,  or  do  not  understand,  the  word  of  command. 

If  this  was  true  when  it  was  spoken,  is  it  likely  to  be  less  true  now 
that  the  weapons  of  destruction  have  become  much  more  perfected, 
when  7,000  men,  just  the  amount  of  the  Indian  troops  brought  by  us 
at  so  great  a  cost  to  Malta,  can  be  destroyed  in  thirty-three  minutes, 
as  actually  happened  to  the  Russians  before  Plevna  ?  And  has  not 
tlu's  consideration  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  volunteer  versus 
conscript  armies  or  universal  military  service  ?  If  the  higher  kind 
of  physical  courage  is  so  much  less  common  in  armies  than  is  some- 
times supposed,  are  not  the  chances  great  that  more  of  it  will  be 
found  amongst  those  who  choose  soldiering  for  their  profession  than 
amongst  those  who  are  forced  into  it  ?  and  had  not  the  French  mili- 
tary critic,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  were  really 
a  much  more  military  nation  than  the  French,  something  to  say  for 
his  opinion  ? 

Readers  of  M.  Merimee's  charming  novelettes  will  find  him,  a 
little  further  on  in  the  book,  in  a  new  character. 
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May  8th,  1857. — Merim6e:  1  am  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  exertions  of 
yesterday.  I  breakfasted  with  the  Court  at  Villeneuve  1'Etang,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  with  what  you  call  romping,  and  we  des  jeux  innocents.  The  Empress 
and  her  ladies  occupied  a  hill  with  a  steep  slippery  slope,  the  gentlemen  tried  to 
mount  it,  and  were  repulsed  by  nosegays  and  parasols,  till  at  last  the  Emperor 
threw  himself,  when  half-way  up,  on  all  fours,  scrambled  to  the  top,  made  way 
for  himself  and  his  followers,  and  established  himself  maitre  de  la  position.  The 
display  of  pretty  feet  was  charming,  all  the  more  so  to  us  who  have  not  seen  a 
lady's  foot  for  the  last  four  years.  The  Rouges  give  him  a  spine  complaint ;  I 
never  saw  a  man  stronger  or  more  active.17 

The  next  passage  I  shall  quote  shows  M.  Merimee,  in  a  very 
different  capacity,  as  the  keen  clear-headed  watcher  of  events.  Senior 
has  asked  him  whether  France  was  likely  to  interfere  with  a  Spanish 
Republican  movement.  The  date  is  May  14,  1857. 

No ;  at  least  if  the  crisis  occur,  as  it  probably  will,  during  the  reign  of  cdui-ci. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  my  last  return  from  Spain.  When  I  talked 
of  the  fall  of  Isabella  and  the  succession  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  his  eye 
glistened,  but  it  resumed  its  usual  calm  fixedness  when  I  described  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Bourbons  and  the  probability  of  a  Republic.  The  example  of  a 
Republic,  as  the  Spaniards  would  manage  it,  will  be  rather  a  warning  than  a 
temptation  to  France. 

Senior :  Will  they  be  able  to  manage  one  at  all  ? 

Merimee :  Yes,  by  means  of  their  municipal  and  provincial  institutions.  Our 
Republics  fail  because  our  centralisation  has  deprived  us  of  the  habit,  and  therefore 
the  power,  of  self-government.  What  we  call  a  Republic  is  merely  exchanging 
the  despotism  of  the  Tuileries  for  the  despotism  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Spain  is 
less  centralised  than  even  England  ;  every  province,  every  town,  every  village  has 
its  aristocracy,  its  democracy,  its  representative  assembly,  its  local  pride  and 
patriotism,  and  provides  roughly  enough  for  its  own  administration.  If  her 
neighbours  will  let  her  alone,  she  will  naturally  crystallise  into  an  aggregate  of 
municipalities  like  Switzerland,  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  a  Cortes  at 
Madrid ;  she  will  have  no  army,  no  fleet,  no  railroads,  except  those  which  are 
made  for  her  during  the  monarchy,  no  trade,  no  colonies,  no  influence  in  Europe ; 
she  will  be  weak,  obscure,  quiet,  and  prosperous.18 

Things  did  not  turn  out  exactly  so  in  1873  ;  but  respicefinem  is  a 
maxim  which  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  too  confident 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  not  yet  take  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  (rood  judges  speak  well  of  the  disposition  and 
abilities  of  Alfonso  XII.,  but  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  him  to  hold 
his  own  in  Spain  if  the  Republic  consolidates  itself  in  France !  His 
reign  is  a  compromise  between  two  extreme  and  active  opinions. 
Both  of  these  are  powerful  in  Spain,  and  the  current  of  affairs  in 
Europe  is  running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  two. 

At  page  250  of  the  second  volume  there  is  a  conversation  about 
Louis-Napoleon  in  which  Gruizot  says  a  good  deal  that  has  not  much 
value,  but  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Senior,  who  usually  keeps  himself 
studiously  in  the  background  in  these  diaries,  makes  a  very  true 
observation.  *  It  is  remarkable,'  he  says,  '  that  Louis-Napoleon,  with 

17  Vol.  ii.  p.  141.  18  Vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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his  name  and  his  excellent  manners,  should  have  made  such  little 
way  in  London  society.'  It  is  indeed  remarkable.  I  remember  Mr. 
Dickens  frankly  confessing  to  me  that  although  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  late  Emperor  when  an  exile,  he  was  never  struck  by  anything 
he  said  except  once,  when  '  he  thought  he  gave  rather  a  clever  account 
of  his  having  been  had  up  at  Bow  Street.'  Mr.  Dickens  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  had  taken  a  different  view,  and 
had  shown  him  a  note  written  by  himself  in  which  he  formed  a  very 
accurate  estimate  of  the  man,  long  before  he  became  famous.  Many 
years  after  that  conversation  a  friend  who  was  staying  with  me  took 
down,  by  mere  chance,  a  volume  from  a  shelf  in  the  library  at 
Knebworth,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  very  note  to  which  Mr. 
Dickens  referred.  If  it  has  never  been  published,  it  should  be  some 
day,  as  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Lytton's  perspicacity. 

A  little  further  on  we  come  to  the  following  account  of  Madame 
Eecamier  by  Madame  Mohl,  which  ought  to  send  the  reader  to  her 
agreeable  biography  of  her  friend. 

When  I  first  knew  her  in  1831  she  was  fifty-three.  Her  complexion  was  still 
fair,  but  her  colour,  which  had  been  brilliant,  was  gone.  Her  hair  had  been  dark, 
but  turned  grey  very  early.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  both  bright  and  soft.  Her 
figure,  fine  in  youth,  but  never  slim,  was  dignified,  though  not  tall.  She  was  still 
pretty  rather  than  handsome,  though  I  have  known  women  keep  their  youthful 
looks  much  later.  She  was  anxious  to  please,  and  had  as  much  frankness  as  is 
compatible  with  that  anxiety.  With  great  softness  and  attractiveness  of  manner, 
she  had  something  about  her  which  repelled  familiarity.  No  one  ever  took  a 
liberty  with  her.  A  clever  little  girl  of  seven  years  old,  whom  I  took  to  see  her, 
asked  me  if  she  was  related  to  the  Queen.  '  Why,'  I  said, '  do  you  ask  ?  '  '  Be- 
cause,' she  answered, '  she  looks  like  a  queen.' 

She  read  much,  and  contrived  to  do  so  by  having  regular  hours  on  which  no  one 
intruded.  Her  door  was  not  open  till  half-past  two,  and  then  only  to  Chateau- 
briand. At  about  four  came  other  intimate  friends,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing the  general  circle.  It  was  one  of  the  few  houses  in  which  you  could  hear 
a  subject  sifted.  She  liked  discussion,  not  indeed  to  take  much  part  in  it,  but  to 
hear  it.  In  modern  conversation  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  nothing,  the  most  in- 
teresting questions  are  taken  up  and  thrown  down  again  not  half-examined.  At 
Madame  B,e"camier's  any  subject  that  deserved  it  was  gone  into,  and  at  times  it 
would  be  taken  up  again  the  next  day.  She  would  put  forward  opinions  which 
she  had  heard,  or  remembered  to  have  heard,  on  the  same  subject,  which  she  had 
recollected  in  the  night.19 

The  following  is  interesting  as  reminding  us  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  who  has  been  so  much  abused  by  unthinking  Liberals  in 
our  days,  because  he  did  not  shriek  as  loudly  as  they  liked  against 
Turkey  in  1876,  was  equally  and  with  far  more  reason  disliked  by  the 
Conservatives  of  Europe  half  a  generation  ago,  when  he  was  carrying 
further  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  Lord  Minto's  mission  in 
Italy :— 

Montalembert :  Look  at  your  blue  book  on  the  affairs  of  Naples.  Garibaldi  has 
done  nothing  more  than  put  in  action  the  language  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  the 
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language  which  Mr.  Elliot,  the  envoy,  keeps  repeating,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
keeps  re-echoing,  that  there  is  neither  law,  nor  justice,  nor  prudence,  nor  common 
humanity  in  the  Neapolitan  Government ;  that  its  follies,  its  vices,  and  its  crimes 
are  driving  it  to  rapid  and  merited  ruin.  You  print  all  this,  and  your  agents,  or 
Garibaldi's,  or  Victor  Emmanuel's,  spread  it  through  Italy.  Garibaldi's  piracy  is 
one  of  its  first  and  most  natural  consequences.  Your  excuse,  I  suppose,  is  that  you 
could  not  remain  silent  spectators  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Neapolitan  Government. 
How  came  you  to  be  silent  spectators  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Government 
in  1852  and  1858  ?  If  Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  Cowley  reported  as  fully  and  as 
faithfully  as  Mr.  Elliot  has  done,  they  told  quite  as  frightful  a  story.  "Why  did  no 
one  think  of  printing  and  re-echoing  in  parliament  their  accounts?  But  your 
sympathies  are  only  with  Italians.  You  think  any  government  good  enough 
for  us.20 

Presently  we  come  to  a  talk  with  a  man  whose  name  has  since 
been  much  before  the  world  in  connection  with  recent  events  in 
Turkey.  Could  the  root-differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
way  of  looking  at  things  be  better  put  than  they  were  by  Ahmed 
Vefyk  in  this  passage  ? 

Senior :  How  does  the  climate  of  Paris  agree  with  you  ? 

Vefyk :  I  have  not  had  a  fair  experience  of  it,  for  the  three  months  during 
which  I  have  been  here  have  been,  I  am  told,  exceptionally  bad.  But  what  |I 
complain  of  is  the  mode  of  life.  I  am  oppressed  not  by  official  duties — they  are 
easy:  Turkey  has  few  affairs — but  by  the  social  ones.  I  have  had  to  write 
fifteen  notes  this  morning,  all  about  trifles.  In  Turkey  life  is  sans  gene ;  if  a  man 
calls  on  you,  he  does  not  leave  a  card ;  if  he  sends  you  a  nosegay,  he  does  not 
expect  a  letter  of  thanks  ;  if  he  invites  you,  he  does  not  require  an  answer.  There 
are  no  engagements  to  be  remembered  and  fulfilled  a  fortnight  afterwards.  When 
you  wish  to  see  a  friend,  you  know  that  he  dines  at  sunset ;  you  get  into  your 
caique,  and  row  down  to  him  through  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  You  find 
him  in  his  garden,  smoke  a  chibouque,  talk  or  remain  silent  as  you  like ;  dine,  and 
return.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  minister,  you  go  to  his  office  ;  you  are  not  interfered 
with,  or  even  announced ;  you  lift  the  curtain  of  his  audience  room,  sit  by  him  on 
his  divan,  smoke  your  pipe,  tell  your  story,  get  his  answer,  and  have  finished  your 
business  in  the  time  which  it  takes  here  to  make  an  appointment — in  half  the  time 
that  you  waste  here  in  an  ante-chamber.  There  is  no  dressing  for  dinners  or  for 
evening  parties;  evening  parties,  indeed,  do  not  exist.  There  are  no  letters  to 
receive  or  to  answer.  There  is  no  post-hour  to  be  remembered  and  waited  for,  for 
there  is  no  post.  Life  glides  away  without  trouble.  Here  everything  is  trouble- 
some. All  enjoyment  is  destroyed  by  the  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  elaborate 
regulations,  which  are  intended,  I  suppose,  to  increase  it  or  to  protect  it.21 

Constantinople  is  the  last  outpost  towards  the  West  of  the  Eastern 
view  of  life,  and  much  that  has  been  going  on  in  that  region  during 
the  last  three  years  is  really  the  outcome  of  two  radically  different 
ways  of  looking  at  this  world  and  its  affairs.  Like  the  old  Egyptians, 
like  the  Chinese,  to  some  extent  even  like  the  Greeks  in  their  best 
days,  Ahmed  Vefyk  looks  upon  most  of  our  pursuits  as  little  more 
than  vulgar  interruptions.  He  stands  about  half-way  in  feeling  as  he 
does  in  geographical  position  between  us 

Spent  ones  of  a  workday  age 
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and  the  Hindoo  ascetic  whom  our  great  Anglo-Indian  poet  has  de- 
scribed, watching  the  procession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Delhi, 
and  murmuring  to  himself, 

Fanciful  shapes  of  a  plastic  earth — 

These  are  the  visions  that  weary  the  eye  : 
These  may  I  'scape  by  a  luckier  birth, 
Musing,  and  fasting,  and  hoping  to  die ! 

When  shall  these  phantoms  flicker  away 

Like  the  smoke  of  the  guns  on  the  wind-swept  hill, 

Like  the  sounds  and  colours  of  yesterday, 
And  the  soul  have  rest  and  the  air  be  still  ? 

In  the  year  1852  Mr.  Senior  paid  a  short  visit  to  Brussels,  where 
he  had  several  very  interesting  conversations.  One  of  them  was  with 
M.  Quetelet,  the  well-known  savant.  It  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume.  One  portion  of  what  this  distinguished  man  said  requires  to 
be  commented  upon  as  being  likely  to  confirm  people  in  a  commonly 
held  but  erroneous  opinion. 

Mr.  Senior  had  just  said  that  he  was  going  to  Holland — a  project 
which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  carry  into  effect. 

Quttelet :  It  will  be  an  interesting  but  a  melancholy  tour.  You  will  see  a 
great  nation  gradually,  but  unceasingly,  declining.  They  are  still  very  rich — richer 
than  we  are — but  their  wealth  is  diminishing.  They  still  retain  a  considerable 
trade,  but  every  year  some  of  it  leaves  them.  They  want  the  enterprise,  the 
rapidity,  the  versatility,  which  is  necessary  to  modern  commerce.  Their  tariff 
was  once  comparatively  liberal ;  but  as  they  have  retained  it  unaltered,  while  their 
neighbours  are  diminishing  protection  and  abandoning  prohibition,  it  is  now  com- 
paratively restrictive.  In  1815,  in  the  violence  of  their  reaction  against  the 
political  tyranny  of  France,  they  resolved  also  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
literary  despotism,  and  to  write  only  in  Dutch.  As  no  one  reads  Dutch,  they  are 
become  the  Chinese  of  Europe,  believing,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  they  possess 
great  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  whom  nobody  else  has  heard  of.  Then 
their  political  position  is  bad,  and  is  getting  worse.  The  great  Orange  family  has 
sadly  degenerated.  We  were  not  inclined  to  think  highly  of  the  first  king,  except 
as  to  his  powers  of  money-making,  which  were  remarkable.  He  retired  from 
business  with  a  larger  peculium  than  has  ever  been  amassed  in  a  single  reign.  His 
successor  was  in  erery  way  inferior  to  him,  and  this  man  is  much  worse  than  his 
father.  The  Chambers  are  getting  into  opposition,  and  the  opposition  is  taking  a 
turn  which  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far,  that  of  economy.  They  are  starving  the 
public  service  and  the  military  defence  of  the  kingdom.  I  very  much  fear  an 
outbreak,  and  perhaps  a  return  to  the  old  republic.23 

My  own  impressions  were  entirely  different  from  M.  Quetelet's  at 
the  time  he  spoke,  and  are  entirely  different  now.  I  have  seen 
Holland  in  1847,  1852,  1862,  and  1875.  Each  time  she  has  seemed 
to  me  more  prosperous  than  the  time  before.  M.  Quetelet  did  not 
count  either  with  the  good  sense  of  the  Dutch  people  or  with  the 
influence  upon  them  of  a  great  man — the  great  man  who  is  alluded  to 
at  p.  90  by  King  Leopold,  who  justly  observed  that  he  had  'excellent 
character  and  sense.'  I  should  think  he  had !  Is  it  not,  however, 
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amusingly  illustrative  of  our  want  of  interest  in  Dutch  affairs  that  Mr. 
Senior  spells  the  name  Thorbech  ?  I  fear  it  is  but  too  possible  that 
ever  one  who  had  seen  the  cities  and  known  the  minds  of  so  many 
men  had  never  realised  to  himself  the  greatness  of  one  of  the  wisest 
Ministers  of  his  time,  John  Rudolph  Thorbecke.  After  all,  for  those 
who  have  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  it  is  surely  better  to  be 
twentieth  in  Rome  than  first  in  a  village  ! 

Thanks  to  many  causes,  but  not  least  to  him,  I  was  able  to  say, 
writing  in  1866,  that  '  Holland  was  adopting  one  after  another  all 
those  steps  which  have  been  the  glory  of  our  own  legislation  in  the 
last  five-and-thirty  years ; '  and  since  that  time  others,  who  seized 
the  torch  from  his  dying  hand,  have  carried  on  the  good  work. 

I  find  in  a  notebook  of  my  own  the  following  entry  : — 

October  2<ith,  1875. — Before  I  pass  from  Holland  I  will  note  the  chief  changes 
that  appear  to  me  to  have  occurred  in  this  country  since  I  published  my  Studies 
in  European  Politics  in  18G6. 

1.  There  is  a  great  development  of  traffic  and  public  works. 

2.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  about  the  imperfection  of  Dutch 
primary  education.     lu  one  way,  no  doubt,  the  system  is  excellent.     It  is  really 
that  united  secular  separate  religious  education  for  which  English  Liberals  sigh. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  compulsory,  and  the  localities  support  the  schools 
with  a  very  niggard  hand. 

4.  The  Leyden  divines  have  much  declined  in  influence  amongst  the  clergy, 
who  are  becoming  increasingly  '  orthodox'—  thanks  to  the  parishes  being  now 
filled  really,  not  merely  nominally,  by  popular  election.     The  result  of  this  is 
twofold  :  the  Church  has  become  weaker  in  its  hold  on  the  educated,  and  stronger 
in  its  hold  on  the  masses. 

5.  The  old  Conservatives  are  extinct,  and  have  made  room  for  two  new  sections : 
1.  The  clerical  fanatics,  and  2.  The  almost  Liberals. 

6.  There  is  a  complete  breach  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Liberals,  and  in 
the  Lower  Chamber  there  is  a  small  united  Catholic  party,  counting,  I  think, 
sixteen,  and  working  for  purely  Catholic  ends. 

7.  The  Radicals  are  weaker  than  they  were. 

8.  Parliamentary  government  is  much  more  assured. 

9.  There  is  a  very  exaggerated  and  very  general  fear  of  Germany,  which  has 
led  to  great  expenditure  in  fortifications.     On  the  other  hand,  increased  railway 
facilities  will  make  Holland's  neutrality  even  more  useful  to  Germany  than  it  was 
in  1870. 

10.  Limburg  has  no  longer  any  connection  "with  the  Fatherland,  but 

11.  The  influx  of  Jesuits  and  others  into  it  creates  jealousy  at  Berlin. 

12.  Luxemburg  is  in  a  new  position. 

13.  Vast  reforms  have  been  made  in  the  government  of  the  colonies. 

I  wish  Mr.  Senior  had  gone  to  Holland,  or  that  some  one,  who 
had  his  turn  for  recording  conversations,  would  go  there  now.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  come  back  and  tell  us  that  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  rich  persons  in  Holland 
who  think  more  about  keeping  what  they  have  than  of  increasing 
their  fortunes,  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  true  that  that 
country  is  declining,  or  even  stationary ;  that  its  sounder  heads  are 
VOL.  IV.— No.  18.  S 
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perfectly  at  their  ease  about  German  aggression,  thinking  that  if  at 
some  future  period  it  happened  to  suit  Holland  and  her  great  neigh- 
bour to  enter  into  closer  relations,  into  closer  relations  they  would 
enter,  but  that  many  things  would  have  to  be  changed  before  a  state 
of  circumstances  arose  which  could  make  that  desirable.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  best  Dutchmen  towards  their  country  is  well  represented 
by  the  last  paragraph  of  a  most  sensible  pamphlet,  by  M.  Halverhout, 
which  lies  before  me  : — 

Byron  dans  une  lettre  de  1813  e"crit :  '  The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland,  Orange 
boven ! ' 

Eh  bien !  ce  cri  nous  ralliera  a  1'heure  du  danger,  car 

1  Franjais  ne  daigne,  Anglais  ne  puis, 
Prussian  ne  veux,  Ne"erlandais  je  suis.' 

Holland  is  alive,  and  very  much  alive,  as  any  one  who  meddled 
with  her  would  soon  discover  ;  but  the  whole  object  of  the  pamphlet 
which  ends  with  these  words  is  to  show,  as  M.  de  Beaufort  has  done 
in  this  Review,  that  the  fear  of  Germany  is  based  upon  delusions  and 
dreams.  As  the  writer  well  says  : — 

L'auteur  de  la  brochure  pretend  que  1'annexation  des  Pays-Bas  par  rAllemagne 
est  une  question  souvent  de"battue  dans  des  cercles  allemands  non-officiels.  S'il 
entend,  par  ces  cercles  allemands  non-officiels,  messieurs  les  commis-voyageurs,  il 
a  deux  fois  raison. 

A  conversation  between  Mr.  Senior  and  King  Leopold  at  this 
period  shows  that  the  European  Nestor  did  not  understand  better 
than  his  neighbours  the  connection  of  Mr.  Cobden's  ideas,  and 
missed  accordingly  the  real  significance  of  that  great  man.  It  illus- 
trates, too,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cobden's  over-confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  France — which  was  only  a  part  of  the  tendency, 
from  which  he  was  not  free,  to  forget  disagreeable  facts — damaged  his 
influence  as  well  abroad  as  at  home. 

King  Leopold :  Your  Manchester  school  is  a  very  dangerous  one.  Economy 
and  retrenchment  are  good  things,  but  not  as  the  bases  of  a  party.  If  Cobden  and 
his  associates  merely  injure  the  public  by  refusing  to  give  you  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  services  of  the  best  men,  they  may  do  harm,  but  not  irreparable  harm  ; 
but  if  they  refuse  you  the  means  of  national  defence,  there  is  no  saying  what 
mischief  they  may  do  to  you  and  to  Europe.  I  cannot  keep  my  temper  when  I 
find  them  talking  about  the  honour  or  the  friendly  feelings  of  France.  A  French- 
man has  no  honour  when  what  he  thinks  the  glory  or  the  interests  of  France  are 
concerned.  And  as  for  friendly  feelings,  there  is  no  hate  so  bitter  as  his  hatred  of 
England.  Rely  on  it  that,  if  this  tyranny  lasts,  you  will  be  attacked.  Even^the 
other  day  Jerome  made  a  violent  and  anti-English  speech  to  the  Senate,  which  the 
journals  were  not  allowed  to  publish.  And  do  not  fancy  that  you  can  withstand 
good  disciplined  troops  with  militiamen,  or  coastguard,  or  rifle  clubs.  I  know 
what  a  militia  is.  There  could  not  be  braver  or  more  zealous  volunteers  than 
those  who  turned  out  with  me  to  resist  the  Dutch ;  but  I  could  not  keep  them 
together  when  opposed  even  to  second-rate  professional  soldiers.  I  fear  that  this 
is  the  turn  which  democracy  is  taking  with  you,  and  it  is  .1  fatal  one.23 

a  Vol.  i.  95. 
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Those  persons  who  do  not  believe  that  up  to  the  signature  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1860  we  were  more  than  once  in  very  serious 
danger  of  having  a  quarrel  forced  upon  us  by  our  nearest  neighbour, 
will  find  much  in  these  volumes  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  them 
upon  that  subject,  and  but  little  which  they  will  like;  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  public,  which  has  since  the  war  of  1870 
been  dreaming  of  dangers  from  all  kinds  of  impossible  quarters,  should 
be  recalled  to  the  fact  that  the  one  Power  which  could  be  seriously 
troublesome  to  us,  if  it  would,  is  France ;  and  that  for  that  reason 
every  movement  there  tending  to  diminish  the  hateful  military  spirit, 
which  has  brought  so  much  inconvenience  to  all  Europe,  should  be 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  every  symptom  of  an  opposite  nature  carefully 
watched.  Happily  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  masses 
of  the  peasantry  in  France  are  getting  better  to  understand  their 
power,  and  when  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  understand  their  power 
the  days  of  vast  armaments  are  numbered  in  France  as  elsewhere. 
Let  us  do  all  to  knit  together  the  two  nations  by  the  bonds  of 
common  interest  and  common  agreement  in  sane  views  of  European 
politics ;  but  let  us  cherish  no  sentimental  illusions  as  to  all  old 
grudges  having  been  forgotten,  or  any  specially  friendly  feelings 
being  permanently  entertained.  If  the  policy  of  1860  could  be 
carried  to  its  fullest  consequences,  all  would  soon  be  well ;  but  the 
ghost  of  M.  Thiers  will  walk  for  some  time  longer. 

Every  one  will  turn  to  the  account  of  the  visit  to  M.  Gruizot  at 
Val  Eicher,  a  sort  of  political  idyl ;  and  the  talk  with  Lamoriciere 
about  Algeria,  with  Horace  Say  about  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  February, 
1848,  with  M.  de  Beaumont  about  his  life  in  the  country,  with 
M.  Mohl  about  Grermany  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  Count 
Flahault  about  Wagram.  with  Lamartine  about  the  French  Academy, 
with  Corcelle  about  Mezzofanti's  skull,  with  Laffitte  the  Comtist 
about  the  Empire,  with  Chevalier  about  the  Commercial  Treaty,  with 
Kistori  about  acting,  with  Kossini  about  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
are  only  a  mere  fraction  of  those  which  I  should  advise  no  one  to  omit. 

A  less  grave  personage  than  Mr.  Senior  would  probably  have 
noted  more  of  the  anecdotes  which  are.  always  flying  about  in  Paris  ; 
but  he  has  preserved  a  few,  such  as  the  following: 

A. :  The  other  day  Persigny  said  to  the  Emperor :  '  Si  Votre  Majeste"  laisse 
1'Imperatrice  entre  Fould  et  Magnan,  elle  sera  comme  le  Christ  entre  les  deux 
larrons.'  '  Peut-etre/  answered  the  Emperor. 

Senior :  Who  were  present  ? 

A. :  Only  three  persons — the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  Persigny. 

Senior :  Then  how  do  you  know  that  the  story  is  true  ? 

A. :  Because  Persigny  told  it  to  me  the  same  evening.2* 

De  Witt :  When  Lamartine  was  in  power  he  used  to  jot  down  indiscriminately 
hints  for  his  poems  and  hints  for  his  administration.  In  a  paper  containing  among 
other  things  a  list  of  prefects  was  found  the  word  '  David.'  M.  David  appeared, 
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therefore,  in  the  Moniteur  as  prefect,  and  Lamartine'a  secretary  came  to  him  to  ask 
M.  David's  address.  Lamartine  was  sorely  puzzled.  The  name  certainly  was  there, 
but  he  could  not  tell  why.  At  last  he  recollected  that  he  had  put  it  down  as  a  memo- 
randum of  some  allusion  to  King  David,  to  be  introduced  into  a  '  meditation.' 
So  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  nominating  A.  B.  a  prefect  in  the  place  of 
M.  David, '  appele"  &  d'autres  fonctions.'  ** 

The  extracts  which  have  been  selected  will  give  the  reader  a  fair 
idea  of  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  will  find  in  this  book,  if  he 
uses  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Mr.  Senior  never 
supposed  that,  in  recording  these  conversations  for  the  perusal  of 
his  friends,  he  was  giving  them  the  key  to  a  treasure-house  of  wisdom. 
He  meant,  I  apprehend,  to  show  people  here  what  was  being  said  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  by  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  and  often 
eminent  men,  differing  very  much  from  each  other,  and  talking  often, 
to  speak  plainly,  most  frightful  nonsense.  The  drawback  of  his 
system  was,  of  course,  that  his  diaries  could  hardly  be  read  with 
advantage,  when  he  returned  from  abroad,  except  by  those  who  knew 
a  good  deal  about  the  countries  in  which  he  had  been  staying,  and 
the  men  whom  he  had  seen.  But  then  the  diaries  went  chiefly,  at 
first,  into  the  hands  of  people  who  did  know  a  good  deal  about 
these  things ;  and  now  that  they  are  given  to  a  wider  public,  they  will 
doubtless  find  some  new  readers  who  have  this  same  advantage,  while 
the  lapse  of  time  will  have  helped  most  people  to  see  who  talked 
sense,  and  who  talked  foolishness. 

They  are  extremely  easy  reading,  and  the  politician  who  does  not 
gain  enough  from  them  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  make  them 
his  companion  for  a  couple  of  holidays,  must  be  either  fearfully 
superior  to  his  fellow- creatures  or  just  a  trifle  stupid. 

I  trust  they  may  recall  attention  to  the  two  volumes  of  her  father's 
diaries,  published  in  1871  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  under  the  title  of 
Journals  in  France  and  Italy — a  collection  not  by  any  means  equal 
in  interest  to  that  which  is  now  given  to  us,  but  still  extremely  well 
worth  reading — and  to  the  correspondence  and  conversations  with 
Tocqueville,  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  our  generation,  the 
book  which  Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  memory  will  live  in  the  recollections 
of  those  who  knew  him  well  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  gifted 
Englishmen  of  these  days,  used  to  take  down  when  he  wanted  a 
pleasant  half-hour. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  new  edition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  editor  will  go  carefully  through  the  pages,  and  amend  the  faults 
of  the  copyist  or  printer,  of  which  there  is  good  store.  If  so,  she  will 
add  to  the  considerable  services  which,  as  literary  executor  to  her 
father,  she  has  already  done  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  the  next 
generation. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 
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SEVERAL  causes  combine  at  the  present  moment  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  Malta.  Though  in  point  of  size  it  may  be  accounted  least 
amongst  the  colonial  jewels  in  the  English  crown,  it  is  far  from  being 
least  in  value.  Lying  half-way  between  Gibraltar  and  Port  Said,  it 
may  be  described  as  the  most  advanced  post  on  the  European  part  of 
the  road  to  India.  Lying  equidistant  between  Constantinople  and 
Marseilles,  and  within  sixty  miles  of  Sicily,  it  may  be  described  as 
the  very  eye  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is,  in  fact,  much 
more  than  the  eye,  much  more  than  an  advanced  post.  During  the 
Crimean  war  it  was  an  effective  base  of  operations,  and  a  sanatorium 
for  sick  and  hurt.  The  twenty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  have  enormously  increased  the  value  of  Malta  in  these 
respects.  The  rapid  growth  of  armour-clad  fleets,  the  ungauged 
power  of  modern  naval  ordnance,  and  of  other  means  of  offence  new 
since  1855,  all  tend  to  make  the  possession  of  a  safe  base  of  opera- 
tions, two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  away  from  England,  a  matter 
of  signal  importance.  And  this  is  true,  whether  the  enemy  to  be 
attacked  or  to  be  provided  against  lies  to  the  east  or  to  the  west. 
Malta  affords  a  point  d'appui  against  any  nation  having  a  seaboard 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  the  seas  which  run  into  it. 

It  has  other  claims,  however,  upon  the  attention  of  Europe.  It 
is  without  rival  as  a  coaling  station  for  all  ships  bound  eastward  from 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic.  In  its 
ever  safe  harbours,  and  with  its  active  waterside  workers,  ships  can 
always  depend  on  getting,  and  getting  quickly,  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  voyage.  Nowhere  else  along  the  route,  Port  Said  not 
excepted,  can  ships  be  coaled  so  well,  so  quickly,  or  so  cheaply  as  at 
Malta.  That  they  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  is  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1876  steamers,  representing  a  tonnage  of 
2,378,386  tons,  put  into  Malta;  and  that,  judging  by  the  port 
statistics,  the  steamer  tonnage  calling  at  Malta  increases  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year.  And  this  speciality  of 
advantage  possessed  by  Malta  obtains  in  spite  of  the  keen  compe- 
tition of  Italian  and  Sicilian  ports  which  have  striven  energetically 
since  the  liberation  of  Italy  to  regain  the  position  they  held  when 
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Messina  was  the  residence  of  a  viceroy,  and  when  Naples  and  Syracuse 
were  unblighted  by  the  Bourbons. 

More  than  once  since  the  supersession  of  the  Papal  temporal 
power  by  that  of  the  Italian  monarchy,  Malta  has  been  looked  to  as 
the  residence  of  the  Pope  ;  and  so  lately  as  January  of  the  present 
year  it  was  proposed  by  an  influential  section  at  the  Vatican  that  the 
Conclave  for  the  election  of  the  next  Pope  should  be  held  there,  as 
the  most  convenient  spot  outside  Italy,  and  as  the  most  absolutely 
free  spot  anywhere. 

But  Malta  has  been  full  of  interest  for  Europe  and  for  the  world 
for  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Nay,  it  has  an  anterior 
interest  still.  The  shipwreck  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  this 
Melita,  not  in  the  Melitaion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  as  some  contend,  is 
not  only  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Maltese,  but  of  credible  belief 
with  all  candid  students  of  St.  Paul's  history.  The  nautical  reasons 
for  and  against  Mediterranean  Malta  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck,  and  the  whole  learning  of  the  subject,  are  condensed  in 
a  masterly  way  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  in  his  Voyage 
and  Shipivreck  of  St.  Paul.  Apart  from  tradition,  that  stout  and 
generally  faithful  guardian  of  local  historic  truth,  which  avers  that 
Malta  was  the  Melita  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  difficult  to-day  to 
see  the  great  probability  of  this  having  been  the  very  spot.  The 
visitor  to  the  pretty  indented  bay  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  island 
is  at  small  pains  to  find  '  the  certain  creek  with  a  shore,  into 
the  which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thrust  in  the 
ship.'  As  easily  will  he  recognise  the  *  place  where  two  seas  meet ' 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  popular  legend  which  claims  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  encampment  of  the  shipwrecked  men  and  of  the  wood  fire 
from  which  came  the  viper  that  fastened  on  the  apostle's  hand. 
These  and  other  main  features  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  come 
vividly  before  the  eye  when  examined  on  the  spot,  whilst  the  nautical 
and  meteorological  reasons  why  the  '  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into 
Italy '  should,  under  the  conditions  stated,  have  been  cast  away  to 
the  southward  of  Sicily,  are  borne  in  upon  the  mind  fresh  from  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  work.  Publius  is  still  a  *  chief  man  of  the 
island.'  If  his  arms  and  his  chariot  are  not  visible,  his  church  on 
Floriana,  outside  Valletta,  is ;  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ad- 
dressed to  Santo  Pubblio  are  only  deemed  second,  if  second,  in 
efficacy  to  those  addressed  to  San  Paolo  himself.  By  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  on  their  voyage  to  Rome  Christianity  first  came  to 
the  Maltese,  and  by  them  it  was  cherished  and  maintained,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens  to  stamp  it  out. 

What  manner  of  men  they  were,  ethnologically  considered,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  spoke,  is  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The  governor  was 
Publius,  a  Roman  citizen,  though  probably  of  the  colonial  or  pro- 
vincial type,  like  St.  Paul  himself;  and  the  government  was  that  of 
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a  pro-praetor  dependent  on  the  prsetorship  of  Sicily.     But  the  people 
must  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  mixed  nations.     According  to 
De  Boisgelin,  the  Phoenicians  landed  in  Malta  about  1519  B.C.,  and 
established  a  colony.    Whether  they  did  so  on  sufferance,  or  whether, 
to  establish  their  settlement,  they  had  to  dispossess  the  Phseacian 
giants,  or  other  the  descendants  of  Homer's  people  of  Hyperia,  history 
says  not,  but  records  that  the  Phoenicians  founded  a  colony  and  called 
the  island  Ogygia.     In  B.C.  736   the  Greeks  took   possession,  called 
the  island  Melitaion,  and   introduced   their   civilisation   and  their 
language.     Two  hundred  years  later  the  Carthaginians  came,  and 
gradually  dispossessed  the  Greeks,  though  the  Greek  people  remained, 
'  and  both  the  Greek  and  the  Punic  or  Phoenician  languages  were 
equally  spoken  in  Melita.'     Then  came  the  Punic  wars.     In  the  first 
war  the  Komans  landed  and  plundered  Malta,  and  in  B.C.  242  they 
took  final  possession  of  it,  appointing  a  pro-prsetor,  and,  after  their 
manner,  affording  to  all  the  races  represented  in  the  population  an 
equal  protection.     It  was  to  a  population  with  such  a  history  that  St. 
Paul   addressed   himself.     These  were   '  the  barbarous  people '  who 
showed  him  and  his  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  fellow-voyagers 
6  no  little  kindness  ; '  who  now  thought  him  a  murderer  whom  '  ven- 
geance suffereth  not  to  live,'  and  now  e  a  god.'     This  was  the  people 
amongst  whom  healing  was  wrought,  and  who  honoured  the  apostle 
'  with  many  honours,'  and  loaded  him  '  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary '  when  he  shipped  for  Italy  in  the  Castor  and  Pollux. 

If  the  precise  nationality  of  the  Maltese  to  whom  St.  Paul  spoke 
be  doubtful,  on  what  ground  can  it  be  possible  to  base  a  Particular- 
ismus  argument  for  the  cession  of  Malta  to  any  one  European  state 
on  the  nationality  principle  of  like  to  like  ?  Since  the  time  of  St.. 
Paul  no  less  than  eight  waves  of  conquest  swept  over  the  island,, 
before  finality  seemed  to  be  given  by  the  advent  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John.  The  Vandals,  who  in  A.D.  454  overran  Sicily,  also  occupied 
Malta,  but  were  driven  out,  after  ten  years,  by  the  Goths.  In  553 
the  Komans  reoccupied  the  island,  and  held  it  for  three  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  In  870  the  tide  of  Saracen  conquest  swept  over 
Malta,  but  a  successful  insurrection  by  the  Greek  portion  of  the- 
inhabitants  drove  the  invaders  out,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  thirty- 
four  years.  Then  came  the  Moslem  again,  recruited  and  dominated 
this  time  by  the  addition  of  the  fierce  Turkish  element  in  their  ranks  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island  we  read  of  a  sys- 
tematic massacre  of  the  vanquished.  All  the  Greek  men,  by  which 
one  understands  not  only  the  sons  of  families  of  ancient  Greek 
descent,  but  the  men  of  Byzantine  ;  households,  were  put  to  death  ; 
their  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  all  that 
remained  of  mankind  besides  the  conquerors  were  survivals  of  the 
unfittest  in  the  shape  of  deteriorated  Carthaginians  and  other  African 
peoples.  Between  such  and  the  new-comers  there  was  a  certain 
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ethnological  bond  of  sympathy,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  new- 
comers none.  The  date  of  the  second  Saracen  invasion — viz.  about 
A.D.  904 — is  the  date  of  the  disappearance  of  Greek  culture  and  of 
the  Greek  language  from  Malta.  Henceforth,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  island  and  the  language  became  stamped  with  an  Arabic 
mark,  which  has  proved  indelible  in  the  language  to  this  hour.  In 
spite  of  the  total  change  in  religion,  and  to  some  extent  in  manners, 
which  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Malta  by  the  Normans  in  A.D. 
1090;  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  pestilence;  in  spite  of  the 
influence  of  Angevin,  Arragonese,  and  Castilian  possession,  the  Arabic 
mark  has  remained  on  people  and  language  to  this  day.  The  Moslem 
plan  was  thorough.  As,  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
France  is  said  to  have  been  an  entirely  new  kingdom,  one  whole 
element  having  disappeared,  so  the  Maltese  of  the  generation  suc- 
ceeding the  Saracen  conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  totally 
different  people  from  those  of  the  preceding  generation. 

This  Saracenic  mark  remains  on  the  people's  simplicity  of  life, 
in  their  patience,  their  endurance,  their  sobriety.  It  remains,  too, 
in  the  completeness  of  their  faith  and  in  the  thorough-going  resistance 
they  oppose  to  any  intrusion  on  the  domain  of  their  religion.  The 
objects  of  their  faith  are  changed,  but  the  intense  character  of  the 
faith  itself  remains  unaltered.  Malta  is  the  Mecca  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  Maltese  are  the  Wahabees  of  the- Church  of  Rome.  Nowhere 
does  the  spirit  of  religious  belief  enter  more  into  the  lives  of  the 
people  than  in  Malta,  nowhere  are  the  people  more  completely  and 
willingly  subject  to  the  ordinances  and  ministers  of  their  Church. 
The  Church's  authority  enters  into  every  act  of  the  people's  life,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  frequent  passage  of  the  viaticum  through  the  streets, 
even  Death  would  seem  to  wait  her  permission  to  enter.  This  power 
of  religion,  and  of  those  who  sway  its  sanctions,  influences  these 
Saracenic  Catholics  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  One  cannot 
enter  into  close  relations  with  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent 
among  them  without  finding  this  out  quickly.  The  ultima  ratio  of 
everything  is  the  Church's  permission  to  do  or  to  forbear.  The  most 
instructed  and  liberal  Maltese,  however  qualified  to  exercise  the 
quality  of  detachment  of  mind,  fails  to  use  this  gift  in  the  presence 
or  at  the  bidding  of  Church  authority.  Here  and  there  will  be  found 
Maltese  in  Malta  who  affect  a  freedom  which  the  Church  sooner  or 
later  enlarges  into  excommunication,  but  one  will  seek  in  vain  among 
the  well-to-do  and  the  labouring  classes  alike  for  those  free-thinking 
or  actively  hostile  bodies  of  men  with  which  one  is  familiar  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  in  every  Catholic  country.  The  atheists  in  Malta  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  few  sheep  who 
stray  from  the  Church's  fold,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  shepherds 
drive  them  back  to  the  pen,  or  for  ever  out  of  it,  is  characteristic  of  the 
race  from  which  priesthood  and  people  spring.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  these  statements  give  the  numbers  of  Maltese  freemasons,  let 
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him  try  to  rent  a  house  in  Valletta  for  the  meetings  of  a  freemasons' 
lodge,  or  let  him  propose  in  Malta  to  levy  a  tax  upon  Church  lands. 
This  unique  devotion  to  Church  and  churchmen  is  not  due  to  any 
special  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Malta.  It  is  true  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  has  been  established  there  since  1590,  and  has 
materially  assisted  in  fastening  the  Church's  hold  upon  the  people ; 
but  it  has  been  established  also  and  been  more  aggressive  in  other 
countries  where  to-day  we  see  the  strongest  opposition  to  its  teaching, 
and  to  the  Papacy  of  which  it  professes  itself  the  servant.  The 
fervour  of  Maltese  faith  and  the  power  of  Maltese  belief  are  derived 
from  the  Saracenic  origin  of  the  people. 

I  have  said  that  the  Arab  mark  is  on  the  language  as  well  as  on 
the  people.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  words  composing  the  Maltese 
language  are  Arabic.  There  are  those  who  affect  to  ignore  the 
Maltese  language,  who  despise  it  because  it  is  unwritten,  has  no 
grammar,  no  dictionary,  no  literature,  and  who  seem  to  think  that 
a  language  which  is  spoken  by  only  150,000  people  is  too  insigni- 
ficant for  recognition.  But  even  150,000  people  must  talk  some 
language.  Then  let  them  learn  Italian,  say  the  despisers  of  the  few 
in  number,  whether  because  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  nearest 
European  country,  or  for  what  other  reason,  it  were  hard  to  determine. 
Italian  is  as  much  a  foreign  language  to  a  Maltese  as  English  or 
German.  There  is  absolutely  no  affinity  between  the  two  languages, 
and  as  to  prescribing  oblivion  to  the  Maltese,  for  the  benefit  of 
Italian,  one  might  as  well  forbid  Welsh  to  be  spoken  at  Carmarthen. 
Every  Maltese,  rich  or  poor,  speaks  the  Maltese  language.  Maltese 
is  the  lingua  domestica,  current  in  every  home,  be  it  that  of  the 
noble,  the  priest,  or  the  beggar.  There  are  Maltese  families  of  repute 
who  cannot  speak  anything  but  Maltese,  though  most  speak  Italian 
and  some  English  as  well ;  whilst  there  are  very  few  out  of  the  whole 
working  population  who  are  competent  to  speak  ten  sentences  in 
Italian  or  English.  They  speak  the  language  taught  them  by  the 
Arab  superseders  of  the  Greeks  in  Malta ;  and  though  Italian  be 
forced  upon  them  as  the  official  language  of  the  English — how  many 
English  are  there  in  Malta  who  can  speak  in  their  official  tongue  ? — 
they  are  as  ignorant  of  what  is  said  for  or  against  them  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  as  a  Chinese  coolie  is  when  arraigned  before  an  English- 
speaking  magistrate. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  however,  to  pursue .  the 
question  whether  Maltese,  being  the  language  of  the  people  of  Malta, 
should  not  be  recognised  in  the  government  schools  and  in  the  courts 
of  law ;  or  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  to  the  English  rule  if 
Englishmen  administering  in  Malta  would  learn  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  are  placed.  I  am  at  the  moment  concerned 
only  with  showing  that  Maltese  is  a  Saracenic  or  Arab  legacy  to  the 
descendants  of  those  who  showed  kindness  to  St.  Paul. 

Besides   the    names   of    persons,    places,   and    monuments,   the 
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numerals,  the  names  of  household,  agricultural,  and  mechanical 
instruments,  the  nouns  indicative  of  the  family,  of  animals,  of 
articles  of  food,  are  Arabic  pure  or  sporadic.  The  want  of  affinity 
they  have  for  Italian  is  shown  by  the  following  examples. 
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Arabic 
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What  Italian  has  been  engrafted  into  the  language  came  with  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  1530.  The  inti- 
mate relation  of  the  Order  with  Italy,  the  continuous  presence  of 
Italians  in  the  shape  of  envoys  from  the  Court  of  Eome,  the  necessity, 
in  a  community  made  up  of  eight  'langues,'  of  fixing  upon  one 
official  language  common  to  all,  and  the  natural  selection  of  Italian, 
the  tongue  of  the  Papal  Court,  as  that  official  language,  infused  into 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  islanders  what  Italian  words  or  roots  it 
exhibits  to-day.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  English  deference  to 
established  facts  that  Italian,  thus  established  for  reasons  which  have 
passed  away  and  by  a  government  which  has  been  blotted  out,  is  still 
the  language  of  the  Courts,  is  still  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  though  not  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  nor 
by  the  English. 

It  was  a  special  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  to 
keep  the  government  of  the  Order,  and  to  a  great  extent  member- 
ship in  the  Order,  from  the  Maltese.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy 
the  Grand  Masters,  from  the  time  of  acquiring  the  island  to  the  date 
of  their  expulsion,  recognised  separate  rights  in  the  Maltese  com- 
munity, and  provided  specially  for  respecting  them.  I  shall  attempt 
to  trace  the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  both  Order  and  people,  and  to 
show  how  the  traditions  of  it  affected  the  conditions  of  acceptance  of 
sovereignty  by  the  British  Crown  in  1814. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Malta 
had  been  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1090  the 
Normans  wrested  it,  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  from  the  Saracens,  but 
gave  it  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Constance  of  Sicily  when  she  was 
married  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Sixth.  For  seventy-two  years 
the  Germans  ruled  the  island.  Then  came  the  Angevine  line  of 
Sicilian  kings,  and  Malta  became  French,  remaining  faithful  even  after 
that  terrible  Easter  Tuesday  of  1282,  when  the  outbreak  at  Monreale 
and  Palermo,  ending  in  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  flung  off  the  French 
yoke  for  ever  from  Sicily.  Two  years  after  that  event,  however,  Malta 
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surrendered  to  the  admiral  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  the  Arragonese 
kept  possession  till  the  year  1414,  when  the  Castilians  entered. 

Under  both  sets  of  Spaniards,  Malta  '  became  either  the  appanage 
of  some  illegitimate  son  of  their  prince,  the  reward  of  one  of  his 
favourites,  or  the  price  of  personal  services  done  to  the  sovereign,, 
rather  than  of  those  rendered  to  the  Crown.'  For  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  Spaniards  had  undisputed  possession  of  Malta,  and 
it  was  during  this  time  that  Catholicism  became  deeply  burned  in 
upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  These  changed  their  religion  while 
conserving  their  nationality,  and  perpetuated  those  special  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  which  they  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1523,  L'Isle  Adam  and  the  brave  remnant 
of  his  companions  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  quitted  Khodes.  The 
heroic  character  of  their  defence  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan, 
and  Turkish  generals  who  had  prepared  the  means  of  impaling  the 
survivors  of  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  see  them  depart  in  peace  to 
seek  'fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.'  For  seven  years  the  Order 
wandered.  At  Candia  and  Messina,  at  Cumse,  and  at  Viterbo  they 
sought  a  habitat  and  found  none.  It  was  in  1530  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  importuned  for  assistance  to  the  Order,  and  finding 
that  his  utterly  unprofitable  dominions  of  Malta,  Grozo,  and  Tripoli 
cost  him  340,000  French  livres  a  year  for  garrisons — a  charge  which 
the  westward-sweeping  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  threatened  to  in- 
crease beyond  all  bearing — offered  to  make  over  the  islands  and  the 
foothold  on  the  mainland  to  the  Grand  Master. 

The  conditions  of  grant  were  extremely  simple.  The  places  were 
to  belong  to  the  Order  in  complete  sovereignty,  but  the  Grand 
Masters  were  never  to  take  part  in  any  hostile  acts  against  the 
Spanish  Crown.  This  reasonable  condition,  whether  prompted  by 
policy  or  merely  put  forward  as  parallel  to  the  etiquette  of  chivalry 
which  forbade  a  man  to  lift  his  sword  against  the  conferrer  of  his 
knighthood,  was  always  scrupulously  observed  by  the  Order.  Not 
only  did  they  ever  forbear  from  hostile  acts  against  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  in  one  instance  at  least  they  recognised  their  obligation 
so  excessively  as  to  fire  upon  ships  of  the  French  King,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  was  at  peace  with  the  Order,  but  at  war  with  Spain. 

Grand  Master  L'Isle  Adam  did  his  utmost  to  get1  off  acceptance 
of  the  Tripoli  part  of  the  gift.  Tripoli  was  an  absolute  nuisance  to 
its  owner.  It  led  nowhere,  gave  no  advantage  of  any  kind  in  war, 
and  necessitated  the  presence  of  a  garrison  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance.  But  the  Emperor's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to 
abandon  the  place  to  the  Turks ;  and  as  he  was  not  going  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  maintaining  it  himself,  he  insisted  upon  Tripoli  being 
included  in  the  gift  with  Malta  and  Gozo.  L'Isle  Adam,  at  his  wits' 
end  for  a  suitable  place  to  settle  the  Order,  decided,  after  a  vicarious 
inspection  of  the  islands,  to  accept  the  Emperor's  gift  as  proffered.. 
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It  was  at  least  possible  in  Malta  to  exercise  those  sovereign  rights 
which  the  appropriated  condition  of  the  continent  rendered  impossible 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Grand  Master  was  a  sovereign,  and  a  place 
of  sovereignty  must  be  found  for  him.  What  place  so  appropriate 
as  that  which  still  made  him  the  advanced  guard  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turk,  and  which  gave  him  such  a  coign  of  vantage 
against  the  enemy  of  the  faith  both  in  Europe  and  Africa  ? 

The  knights  who  were  sent  over  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
islands,  gave  but  a  poor  inducement  to  their  brethren  to  follow. 
There  were  no  strong  places,  except  Notabile,  the  capital  town,  and 
this  was  only  fortified  enough  to  resist. the  attacks  of  rovers,  not  of 
invaders.  Besides  this  there  was  only  a  small  fort  in  what  is  now 
Grand  Harbour,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Angelo  stands.  There  was 
little  in  the  wild  rocky  country  districts  to  attract  the  new  owners. 
i  The  surface  of  the  rock  was  scarcely  covered  with  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  of  earth,  which  was  likewise  stony  and  very  unfit  to 
grow  corn  arid  other  grain,  though  it  produced  abundance  of  figs, 
melons,  and  different  fruits.  The  principal  trade  of  the  island  con- 
sisted in  honey,  cotton,  and  cummin,  which  the  inhabitants  exchanged 
for  grain.  .  .  .  Wood  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  sold  by  the  pound,  whicli 
forced  them  either  to  use  cowdung  dried  in  the  sun,  or  wild  thistles,  for 
dressing  food.'  There  were  12,000  people  in  Malta,  and  5,000  in  Gozo. 

These  17,000  islanders  were  in  no  position  to  dispute,  or  even  to 
remonstrate  against,  their  change  of  masters ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  powerful  enough  to  require,  or  the  new-comers  were  fair  enough 
to  give,  recognition  of  the  pre-existing  rights  of  the  Maltese.  The 
Knights  Commissioners  who  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Order 
solemnly  swore  '  to  preserve  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their 
rights,  customs,  and  privileges  ; '  and  L'Isle  Adam,  soon  after  landing, 
went  to  Citta  Notabile,  and  swore  upon  his  cross  '  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants.'  Not  until  he  had  so  sworn  were  the 
keys  of  the  city  presented,  and  the  gates  opened  to  him.  This 
ceremonious  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Maltese  was  observed 
at  the  election  of  every  Grand  Master  down  to  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Order.  What  were  these  '  rights,  customs,  and  privi- 
leges '  which  the  Maltese  had,  and  were  so  jealous  for  ? 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  having  lived  so  long  under  Castilian 
and  Arragonese  rule,  the  Maltese  were  entitled  to  the  popular  privi- 
leges of  both.  But  the  privileges  of  either  kingdom  were  a  goodly 
possession.  Equality  before  the  law,  the  right  of  self-government, 
of  representative  assembly,  of  self- taxation,  of  appointment  of  public 
officers,  were  the  fundamental  privileges  of  Arragon  and  Castile.  The 
duty  of  bearing  arms  at  the  call  of  the  sovereign  was  owed  by  the 
people.  But  this  duty  was  regarded  rather  as  a  privilege  than  a 
burden,  and  it  was  common  to  both  peoples.  It  is  needless  here  to 
point  out  in  what  respects  the  Fueros  of  Arragon  differed  from  the 
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charters  of  Castile.  If  the  Maltese  in  1530  had  inherited  any  portion 
of  the  Spanish  privileges  which  had  been  confirmed  to  Castilians  and 
Arragonese  at  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  1474-79,  they  had 
whereof  to  be  jealous  when  their  sovereign  made  them  over  in  free 
grant  to  the  Order  of  St.  John.  There  is  much  obscurity  on  the 
subject.  There  is  no  native  history  to  speak  upon  it,  and  the  his- 
torians of  the  Order,  though  mentioning  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Maltese  and  the  ceremonious  oath  taken  by  Grand  Masters  to 
respect  them,  omit  to  enumerate  or  to  define  them.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  exclusive  spirit  ever  shown  by  the  Order  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Maltese,  to  suppose  that  customs  which  left  the  natives  to  manage 
their  own  domestic  and  municipal  affairs  would  have  met  approval, 
and  that  the  only  thing  the  Order  would  have  been  careful  to  insist 
upon  was  the  military  service  to  which,  as  transferee  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  sovereignty,  it  was  entitled.  That  it  did  require  this  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  from  the  record 
as  to  the  number  of  Maltese  employed  in  the  defence  against  the 
Turks,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  com- 
plaint by  the  Grand  Master  against  the  Bishop  in  1657,  that  the 
broadcast  bestowal  of  the  tonsure  among  the  lay  population  withdrew 
the  Maltese  from  the  proper  military  service  '  imposed  on  the  in- 
habitants by  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Council.' 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Adrian  Dingli,  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Crown  Advocate  of  Malta,  for  an  excerpt  from  an 
old  manuscript  in  the  Maltese  archives  which  contains  a  number 
of  charters,  rescripts,  and  other  documents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  island  before  the  grant  to  the  Order  of  St.  John.  The  privileges 
recorded  or  referred  to  in  this  schedule  may  be  classed  under : — 

1.  Promises  (repeatedly  broken),  to  hold  Malta  as  part   of  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  never  to  be  granted  out  as  a  fief  to 
particular  persons. 

2.  Exemptions,  in  particular  instances,  from  military  contributions 
and  from  taxes  for  what  would  be  called  now  Imperial  purposes. 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  local  civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  first  instance, 
so  as  to  prevent  Maltese  being  liable  to  'be  summoned  to  Sicily  or 
Spain. 

4.  Exemption  from   export  duties   on  wheat  or   other   supplies 
bought  in  Sicily. 

5.  Kestriction  of  the  power  of  the  King's  officers,  who  are  again 
and  again  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  administrators  of  the  island 
police,  and  with  the  course  of  strictly  local  affairs. 

6.  Reservation  of  civil  appointments  and  of  minor  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  natives  of  Malta. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fourth  of  these  privileges  became,  inoperative 
when  the  transfer  to  the  knights  was  made,  but  the  others  probably 
remained  in  force. 
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The  purely  local  and  quasi-municipal  body,  known  as  the  Univer- 
Mta,  which  ivgulated  the  price  of  provisions  by  having  the  monopoly 
of  supply,  survived  in  a  modified  form  till  1822,  and  was  certainly  in 
full  force  up  to  1798.  It  was  before  the  advent  of  the  knights 
under  the  control  of  the  Consiglio  Popolare,  an  apparently  popular 
body  of  which  the  history  is  wrapped  in  the  darkest  obscurity.  It 
was  probably  elective,  it  evidently  was  representative,  for  by  the 
manuscript  extracted  by  Sir  Adrian  Dingli  it  appears  that  it  chose 
annually  '  Ambasciatori,'  who  had  not  only  the  function  of  buying 
supplies  for  the  Universita  out  of  the  island,  but  also  of  going  to  Sicily 
to  claim  the  Maltese  privileges  from  each  new  viceroy,  and  on  occasions 
of  going  to  Spain  to  lay  petitions  before  the  King.  Though  it  seems 
to  have  been  administrative  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  to  have  been  as 
jealous  as  any  Castilian  commune,  of  interference  by  the  Castellani 
and  other  royal  officers,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  legislative 
attribute. 

In  1534,  four  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Order  in  Malta, 
L'Isle  Adam  died.  In  1540  the  Order  received  a  severe  blow  in  the 
loss  of  their  English  branch  or  '  Langue '  through  the  suppression  of 
the  greater  monasteries  in  England,  a  blow  the  heavier  that  the 
coffers  of  the  English  Langue  had  been  most  liberally  supplied,  while 
the  general  funds  of  the  Order  were  all  inadequate  for  the  work  they 
had  to  meet.  For  thirty  years  after  they  came  to  Malta  the  knights 
were  fortunately  left  pretty  much  alone  by  their  chronic  and  deadly 
Turkish  foes  ;  and  they  employed  the  time  to  the  best  advantage  by 
building  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  west,  the  fort  of  St.  Michael  on 
the  east  side  of  the  great  harbour,  and  by  strengthening  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo. 

The  loss  of  Tripoli  in  1550  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
knights,  for  it  enabled  them  to  concentrate  their  whole  attention 
upon  the  defences  of  their  island  home. 

In  the  year  1565  there  was  need  for  these  defences  and  more.  On 
the  18th  of  May  in  that  year  Mustapha,  general  of  the  Sultan 
Solyman  I.,  came  with  thirty  thousand  men  in  a  hundred  and  thirty 
galleys,  fifty  small  ships,  and  many  transports,  determined  to  crush 
once  and  for  ever  the  valiant  Order  which  had  so  stubbornly  flouted 
the  Moslem  in  Syria  and  at  Ehodes,  and  which  since  its  settlement  in 
Malta  had  not  ceased  to  annoy  and  harry  the  Sultan's  subjects,  and  to 
threaten  his  conquests. 

John  Parisot  de  la  Vallette  was  Grand  Master.  Under  his  direc- 
tion and  incited  by  his  splendid  example,  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number,  with  sixty-seven  servants- 
at-arms,  and  with  Maltese  militia,  with  volunteers  and  galley-slaves, 
bringing  up  the  inclusive  number  of  the  defenders  to  eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  maintained  for  nearly  four  months  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  defences  on  record.  The  detached  fort  of  St. 
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Elmo,  on  the  western  point  of  Grand  Harbour,  a  simple  star  fort 
without  any  outlying  works,  detained  the  whole  army  of  the  Turks 
for  thirty-eight  days  after  the  landing.  When  its  riddled  and 
crumbled  walls  were  carried  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  the  last  and 
none  unwounded  survivors  of  the  fifteen  hundred  who  had  perished 
in  its  defence  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo  had 
cost  the  Turks  eight  thousand  men.  Well  might  Mustapha  ask 
what  the  parent  forts  would  cost  him  if  the  child  had  exacted  so 
much. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  think  that  the  leopard  can  change, 
his  skin,  or  that  the  tiger  can  be  converted  into  a  domestic  animal, 
or  that  the  nature  of  the  Turk  can  alter,  to  study  the  details  of 
this  memorable  siege.  He  will  find  that  in  spite  of  contact  with 
civilisation,  in  spite  of  assistance  eagerly  borrowed  from  the  nations 
he  has  done  his  best  to  destroy,  in  spite  of  the  sobering  influences  of 
experience,  in  spite  of  the  very  accidents  which  have  favoured  him, 
the  Turk  is  immutable  in  his  nature  and  changes  not.  As  we  read 
of  him  destroying  the  culture,  the  arts,  the  learning  of  his  Saracen 
masters  ;  as  we  see  him  bruising  and  breaking  the  very  fountain  and 
centre  of  civilisation  at  Constantinople  ;  as  we  see  him  sweeping  like 
a  destroying  angel  over  India,  killing,  burning,  and  destroying  all 
that  was  superior  to  him  in  everything  but  nerve  and  muscle — so  we 
see  him  at  St.  Elmo,  at  Plevna,  at  Schipka,  at  Philippopolis  and 
Adrianople.  No  prisoners  were  found  in  Plevna,  and  none  were 
found  in  Mustapha's  camp  when  his  army  embarked  in  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  September,  1565.  There  is  the  same  terrible  courage  in 
fight,  the  same  marvellous  disregard  of  life,  the  same  indifference  to 
suffering,  the  same  wantonness  of  cruelty,  the  same  hatred  for  the 
unbeliever.  Alter  names,  places,  and  dates,  and  the  correspondents' 
accounts  of  Suleiman's  desperate  attacks  on  the  Schipka  position  with 
their  murderous  losses,  their  stubborn  perseverance,  their  recklessness 
of  soldiers'  lives,  read  like  descriptions  of  Mustapha's  assaults  on  St. 
Elmo  and  St.  Angelo.  They  are  absolutely  identical  in  character. 
Not  till  30,000  men,  the  number  of  the  army  which  first  landed,  had 
been  destroyed ;  not  till  every  device  which  the  science  of  war  could 
then  teach  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  not  till  the  tardy  succours  of  Don 
Garcia  de  Toledo,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  had  made  the  Christians  an 
overmatch  for  the  Moslem,  did  Mustapha  withdraw  his  troops'and 
raise  the  siege  of  Malta.  On  all  occasions,  at  all  times,  the  Turk 
has  been  accomplished  as  a  destroyer.  Up  to  his  limits  he  has  acted 
as  a  perfect  artist  in  death  and  destruction,  his  role  has  been  that 
of  entering  into  other  and  weaker  men's  labours.  As  the  man-of- 
war  bird  amongst  gannets  and  boobies  has  the  Turk  been  among  those 
races  who  have  not  been  able  to  fight  him.  He  has  taken  with  the 
sword  and  will  perish  with  the  sword. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  what  the  Turkish  power  was  and  what  it 
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meant,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in 
order  to  understand  the  part  and  the  place  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  it.  For  years  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1 453  the  powers  of  Europe  appear  to 
have  been  so  utterly  shaken,  whilst  there  was  too  great  jealousy 
among  them  to  allow  of  cooperation  against  the  common  foe,  that 
the  Turk  had  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  south  and  south-east  of 
Europe.  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Hungary  were  successively 
overrun.  Vienna  was  besieged  as  lately  as  1683,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  Turkish  conquest  included  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  and  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  both  seaboards  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Against  this  power  stood  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  arms  of  such 
princes  as  the  popes  by  incessant  urging  could  induce  to  declare 
fitful  war,  the  people  and  the  princes  of  Austria  and  Poland, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  last 
were  in  lifelong  conflict  with  the  enemy.  It  was  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Order  to  bruise  that  serpent's  head 
which  had  reared  itself  so  terribly  in  Europe,  and  it  was  as  much  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Knights,  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary 
and  of  Poland  that  the  crescent  was  driven  back  in  its  westward 
march  into  Europe. 

Its  galleys  served  in  the  sacred  band  at  Lepanto,  they  swept  the 
Mediterranean  from  Acre  to  Algiers,  and  they  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
part  of  suppressor-general  of  Turks  till  Turks  ceased  to  be  formidable 
on  the  sea,  and  the  Order  itself  began  to  perish  by  consequence  of 
inanition. 

It  is  interesting  to  study,  by  the  light  of  the  ample  documents 
which  survive  the  wreck  of  the  Order,  the  nature  and  the  government 
of  a  society  which  shed  so  great  lustre  upon  Malta,  and  which  did 
such  yeoman  service  to  Europe — service  which  Europe  recognised,  not 
only  by  enrolling  its  noblest  in  the  ranks  of  the  Order,  but  by  con- 
ceding sovereign  rights  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  precedence  to  him 
before  all  ambassadors. 

The  development  of  the  Order  as  a  Maltese  institution  dates 
from  the  raising  of  the  siege  by  the  Turks  in  1565.  Painfully  in- 
structed by  experience  during  the  siege,  John  de  Vallette  set  himself, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Turks  had  left,  to  occupy  with  permanent  forti- 
fications the  vantage-ground  of  Mount  Sceberras,  from  which  the 
enemy  had  poured  such  deadly  fire  into  Forts  St.  Angelo  and  St. 
Michael,  into  Senglea  and  the  Borg.  Valletta  rose  upon  the  hitherto 
neglected  rock  which  dominates  both  Grand  Harbour  and  the  Marsa 
Muscetto,  and  with  its  rise  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  began 
a  new  life,  and  took  a  fresh  departure.  By  losses  during  the  siege  the 
population  of  Malta,  which  had  participated  fully  in  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks,  was  reduced  from  fifteen  to  ten  thousand  men, 
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and  the  ranks  of  the  knights,  esquires,  and  other  members  of  the 
Order  proper  had  been  proportionately  thined.  These  losses, 
however,  were  in  a  few  years  more  than  made  good  by  candidates  who 
competed  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  so  illustrious  a  society,  and  by 
that  remarkable  tendency,  which  the  Maltese  preserve  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  increase  rather  than  to  lessen  in  numbers. 
The  Order  comprised  the  following  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Knights  of  Justice,   including  Grand    Crosses  and   ordinary 
Knights. 

2.  Conventual  Chaplains  and  Priests  of  Obedience. 

3.  Serving  brothers,  of  which  the  first  class  were  servants-at-arms, 
or  esquires,  and  the  second  class  were  servants  at  office,  or  domestics. 

These  degrees  were  borne  by  the  brethren  in  each  of  the  seven 
Langues  into  which  Fulk  de  Villaret,  the  twenty-fourth  Grand  Master, 
divided  the  Order  after  it  had  captured  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  1310. 
These  Langues  or  nationalities  were  those  of  Provence,  France, 
Auvergne,  Italy,  Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Langue  of 
Castile  and  Portugal  was  afterwards  added.  In  the  convent  itself  at 
Malta  each  of  the  Langues  had  its  auberge  or  head-quarter,  governed 
by  a  bailiff  who  was  usually  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  and  as  such  a 
member  of  the  Government.  In  their  respective  countries  the  Langues 
had  their  commanderies  and  priories,  administering  the  estates  and 
property  of  the  Order,  and  serving  as  centres  of  recruitment  for 
members.  These  were,  however,  but  branches  ;  the  tree  itself  was  at 
Malta.  There  were  the  arms,  there  the  sea-chariot  of  the  Order. 
There,  too,  was  the  central  administration  and  the  government. 

The  government  was  carried  on  by — 

1 .  The  general  chapter  of  all  the  Knights  of  Justice  which  elected 
the  Grand  Master,  and  which  alone  had  the  right  of  making  new  laws 
or  statutes,  or  of  levying  taxes,  binding  upon  the  whole  Order. 

2.  The  Complete  or  Ordinary  Council,  which  administered  and 
maintained  '  the  statutes,  laws,  and  traditions.' 

3.  The  Secret  and  Criminal  Councils,  which  dealt  with  police  and 
discipline. 

4.  The  *  Venerable  Chamber  of  the  Common  Treasure,'  which  dealt 
-with  the  finance  of  the  Order  as  a  whole,  discharged  the  trustee 
obligations    of  the    Order   whether  in    respect  of  hospitals,   special 
bequests  for  particular  purposes,  or  otherwise,  and  discharged  the 
municipal  function  which  devolved  upon  the  knights  as  rulers  in  a 
community  which  was  outside  their  own  organisation. 

There  was  also  the  Egard,  or  Court  of  Honour,  where  questions 
affecting  the  knights  in  their  personal  relation  to  one  another  and  to 
the  Grand  Master  were  decided. 

The  income  of  the  Order  was  derived  from  the  following  regular 
channels :  viz.  responsions  ;  mortuaries  and  vacancies ;  spogli  or  effects 
of  the  dead ;  entrance  or  passage.     These  furnished  fully  four-fifths 
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of  the  revenue.  The  other  fifth  was  derived  from  the  various  sources 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  con- 
tained in  this  paper. 

By  good  fortune  it  happened  that  the  Chevalier  Bosredon  de 
Ransijat  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  last  days  of  the  Order. 
This  knight  presented  to  the  Grand  Master  a  financial  statement 
showing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Order  for  the  ten  years 
ended  April  30, 1788,  and  would  probably  have  presented  other  reports 
equalling  this  one  in  interest  had  not  the  French  evicted  him  and  his 
brother  knights  from  their  island  home  before  the  accounts  for  the 
next  decade  could  be  made  up. 

In  this  report  we  have  a  mine  of  financial  facts  and  clues  to  a 
great  deal  that  is  extremely  interesting  in  the  domestic  -history  of  the 
Order.  In  1 836  Mr.  W.  H.  Thornton,  then  Auditor-General  in  Malta, 
edited  this  report,  and  added  a  valuable  analytical  memoir,  which  is 
now  scarce.  From  this  memoir  it  appears  that  the  average  income  in 
the  ten  years  ended  in  1788  was  derived  from  the  following  sources, 
and  was  as  under: — 

Scudi. 

1.  Responsions 475,207 

2.  Mortuaries  and  vacancies 214,722 

3.  Effects  of  the  dead,  or  spoyli       ....  247,550 

4.  Entrance  or  passage 203,345 

5.  Produce  of  forest  trees 47,983 

6.  Lesser  branches 44,416 

7.  Foundations  incorporated  with  the  Treasury       .  34,302 

8.  Special  foundations  devoted  to  particular  purposes  48,875 

9.  Landed  property  of  the  Treasury        .        .        .  4,333 

10.  Lazaretto  warehouses 1,312 

11.  Redemption  of  slaves          .        .        .                 .  16,617 

12.  Mint 2,504 

13.  Interest  of  capital 6,378 

14.  Miscellaneous  sources 12,098 

15.  Sale  of  immovable  property        ....  4,532 


Total 1,364,174 

Responsions  were  a  fixed  rent-charge  upon  all  the  commanderies 
throughout  Europe.  The  priors  and  commanders,  instead  of  account- 
ing for  all  the  produce  of  the  estates  of  the  Order  under  them,  were 
allowed,  after  payment  of  the  fixed  charge,  to  appropriate  the  residue 
to  their  own  use.  The  amount  of  the  responsions  was  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  general  chapter. 

'  Mortuaries '  were  the  income  of  commanderies  from  the  date  of 
the  commander's  death  to  the  end  of  the  current  year  of  account 
(April  30).  *  Vacancies '  were  the  income  of  the  commanderies  vacated 
by  death,  for  a  full  year  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  com- 
mander died.  Both  these  fines  accrued  to  the  treasury. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Order  no  knight  could  bequeath  more  than  a 
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fifth  of  his  private  property,  so  that  four-fifths  of  such  property  came, 
under  the  name  ofspogli,  into  the  common  fund. 

Fees  for  entrance  or  passage  into  the  Order  ranged  from  33  to  360 
Spanish  pistoles,  according  to  the  rank,  and  constituted  the  fourth 
great  source  of  revenue. 

The  foundations  of  which  the  Order  was  trustee,  and  of  which  the 
united  revenue  amounted  to  83,177  scudi,  were,  in  the  main,  for 
objects  which,  but  for  the  foundations,  would  have  had  to  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  general  coffers.  Some  of  them  had  a  more  special 
character.  The  foundation  of  Grand  Master  Lascaris  afforded  the 
means  for  buying  every  year  3,000  muskets,  for  maintaining  the  crews 
of  two  galleys,  for  repairing  certain  fortifications,  for  buying  5,000 
cantars  of  saltpetre  for  gunpowder,  and  8,000  salms  of '  miglio '  for 
food,  in  the  event  of  siege.  The  Fondazione  Manoel  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  Fort  Manoel  and  of  its  garrison  and  church,  and  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  there. 

The  other  items  of  revenue  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
titles,  except  perhaps  that  of  'Eedemption  of  Slaves.'  Turkish 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  redeem  themselves  at  a  tariff  rate,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  the  extent  indicated. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  Order  in  the  ten  years  ended  in 
April  1788  was  1,285,334  scudi.  There  Avere  disbursed  for 

Scudi. 

1.  Ambassadors  at  Rome,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Naples        .         .        .          38,026 

2.  Charges  of  the  twenty-nine  banks,  from  Lisbon  to  Warsaw,  which 

collected  and  transmitted  the  territorial  revenue  of  the  Order    .  66,438 

3.  Conventual  churches  of  St.  John,  St.  Anthony,  and  of  the  Con- 

ception       29,910 

4.  Alms 17,309 

5.  Hospitals,  including  one  for  women  and  one  for  foundlings    .         .  105,800 

6.  Pensions 14,328 

7.  Ships,  galleys,  and  the  port 474,943 

8.  Troops  (Maltese)  and  fortifications 195,339 

9.  Public  works 34,546 

10.  Allowances  to  the  Grand  Master  and  other  members  of  the  Order  56,011 

11.  Falconry -.  1,039 

12.  Slave  prisons 38,264 

13.  Purchase  of  slaves         .                  4,489 

14.  Maintenance  of  the  State  silver  plate 3,277 

15.  Library 85 

16.  Conveyance  of  letters 20,396 

17.  Charges  of  the  property  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony    .         ,        .  73,295 

18.  Workshops  and  magazines    .        .        ......  18,264 

19.  Various  items       , 93,580 

Total  » 1,285,334 

Four  ambassadors  for  38,000  scudi  a  year  sounds  remarkably 
cheap,  and  wonderful  beside  the  charges  with  which]  students  of 
modern  civil  service  estimates  are  familiar.  But  the  sum  in  question 

T2 
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represented  only  the  charge  upon  the  Comun  Tesoro,  the  ambassadors 
living  rent  free  in  houses  belonging  to  the  Order  in  the  cities  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  and  drawing  most  of  their  personal 
charges  from  local  commanderies  with  which  they  were  invested. 
Alms  and  hospital  expenses  naturally  figure  in  the  accounts  of  an 
Order  originally  instituted  for  no  other  than  the  domestic  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  the  wanderer  and  the  indigent,  and  of  binding 
up  the  hurts  of  the  wounded.  It  may  even  be  thought  that  the 
123,109  scudi  which  appear  to  have  gone  annually  for  these  objects 
was  but  mean  compared  with  the  670,282  scudi  expended  on  troops 
and  ships  of  war,  and  that  the  42,753  scudi  spent  every  year  on  the 
maintenance  of  slave  prisons,  and  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  was  a 
heavy  set-off  against  the  merits  of  the  almsgiving.  The  Maltese 
regiment  of  infantry,  which  was  raised  in  1776,  numbered  1,055 
effectives,  and  cost  in  1779-1788  127,613  scudi  a  year.  There  were 
besides  a  few  artillerymen,  a  few  horsemen  (turcopoli),  and  a  few 
foot  police  (bandolieri),  costing  altogether  15,760  scudi.  The  horse 
and  foot  patrols  acted  as  a  sort  of  military  police,  apprehended 
deserters  from  the  Malta  regiment,  and  watched  for  smugglers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  prior  to  1776  there  was  any  particular 
embodiment  of  the  Maltese  element  in  the  garrison  of  Malta,  but  it 
must  not  thence  be  inferred  that  that  element  was  not  represented 
there.  Indeed  at  all  times  it  must  have  been  largely  infused  among 
the  defenders  of  the  place.  "Who  but  Maltese  swam  from  St.  Elmo 
to  St.  Angelo,  across  and  under  Grand  Harbour,  bearing  most 
important  messages,  during  the  great  siege?  Who  but  Maltese 
soldiers  of  some  sort,  certainly  of  a  brave  sort,  dived,  sword  between 
the  teeth  and  axe  in  hand,  to  attack  successfully  the  barges  and 
advanced  works  by  which  the  Turks  nearly  carried  the  position  of 
jSenglea  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ?  Seeing  that  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  convent,  when  Mustapha  landed  in  May  1565,  more 
than  474  knights  and  67  men-at-arms,  members  of  the  Order,  it  is 
clear  that,  allowing  for  the  galleys'  crews  and  for  the  volunteers  of 
all  nations  who  came  to  offer  service,  there  must  have  been  a  very 
large  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  make  up  the 
total  of  8,155  fighting  men  who  composed  the  garrison  when  the 
siege  began.  In  some  shape  or  other,  either  as  feudal  militia  or 
hired  soldiers,  the  Maltese  must  always  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  under  the  knights.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  failure  always  attended  the  oft-repeated  attempt  to  get  a  Maltese 
Langue  adopted  by  the  Order.  •  That  the  Maltese  might  become 
conventual  chaplains  in  any  or  all  of  the  Langues  was  allowed,  but 
that  they  should  constitute  a  Langue  of  their  own,  or,  except,  the 
writer  believes,  in  one  instance,  become  knights  by  affiliation  through 
other  Langues,  was  not  to  be  permitted.  The  first  bar  to  the  proposal 
was  the  cardinal  rule  of  the  Order,  which  required  as  a  preliminary 
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qualification  for  admission  to  the  first  rank  proofs  of  nobility  to  a 
degree  which  varied  with  the  Langue.  The  three  French  Langues 
required  eight  quarterings,  the  two  Spanish  Langues  four,  the  two 
German  sixteen.  Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 
noble  families  in  Malta,  ennobled  by  grants  from  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  of  the  two  Sicilies,  as  well  as  by  the  grant  of  Sovereign  Grand 
Masters,  who  might  in  the  later  years  of  the  Order  have  satisfied 
this  condition,  it  is  also  indisputable  that  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  constitute  a  Maltese  Langue. 

But  there  was  another  and  stronger  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Order.  The  Maltese  were  throughout  the  period  of  the  knights' 
occupation  what  they  are  now,  the  most  humble,  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  obedient  servants  of  the  court  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  history  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  Malta  is  the  history  of  a 
continuous  struggle  by  the  Papacy  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the 
Order,  and  by  the  Order  to  preserve  its  independence. 

The  Bishop  of  Malta  was  generally  a  Maltese,  appointed  of  course 

by  the  Pope  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  island,  of  the  same  nationality, 

were    under    his    immediate    direction.       Everything   was    done   to 

encourage  the  Maltese  through  them  to  look  to  Rome,  rather  than 

to  the  Grand  Master,  as  their  protector.     The  ignorance  alike  of 

priests  and  people  favoured  the  process,  and  the  proverbial  boldness 

of  the  Roman  policy  was  incessantly  applied  to  complete  it.     Within 

eight  years  of  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  before  John  de  Vallette 

and  his  companions  had  recovered  from  their  exhausting  efforts,  the 

Bishop  of  Malta  claimed  to  have  a  jurisdiction  in  religious  matters 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  Order,  which  by  its  ordinary  council  had 

hitherto  regulated  them.     The  claim  was  disputed  by  the    Order. 

Appeal  was  made  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  he  sent  an  envoy  who 

speedily  domesticated  himself,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  in 

Malta.     Superior  in  power  to  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  he  affected  the 

position  of  moderator  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Grand  Master, 

asserted    quasi-legatine    functions,    and,    by   exercising   a  judicial 

authority  of  his  own  founding,  sapped  the  power  of  the  Grand  Master 

over  the  Maltese  and  over  all  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  an  oath 

of  personal  obedience.     He  conferred  patents  of  protection  upon  such 

as  sought  his  aid,  and  became  king,  in  a  Maltese  Cave  of  Adullam, 

over  all  who  from  pique,  fear  of  punishment,  or  any  cause,  sought  to 

emancipate   themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 

Order.    These  '  patentees  of  the  Inquisition  '  were  obviously  a  standing 

nuisance  in  so  small  a  community,  but,  as  if  they  were  not  enough, 

the  Bishop  of  Malta  established  out  of  hand  all  the  privileges  and 

consequences  of  English  benefit  of  clergy,  by  conferring  the  tonsure 

freely  upon  the   Maltese,  till,  as  Boisgelin  naively  says,  '  it  became 

at  last   difficult  in  Malta  to  distinguish  a  priest  and  the  father  of  a 

family.'     The   Grand   Inquisitor   administered   civil    and   criminal 
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justice  to  his  'patentees,'  without  appeal  to  anyone;  the  Bishop 
exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  lay  clerical  clients, 
and  from  his  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo 
and  thence  to  Eome.  By  either  process  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Master  was  ousted,  and  the  authority  of  the  Order  was  set  at  nought 
by  its  subjects.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  under  these  circumstances 
there  should  have  been  unwillingness  to  admit  within  the  brother- 
hood and  governing  councils  of  the  Order,  a  class  of  men  so  devoted 
as  the  Maltese  to  the  interests  of  the  power  which  sought  to  subvert 
and  emasculate  its  spirit.  The  jealousy  of  the  highborn  members 
of  the  Langues  apart,  there  was  reason  enough  in  the  struggle  between 
the  gown  and  the  sword  to  justify  the  attitude  of  exclusiveness  which 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  maintained  towards  the  Maltese. 

The  conflict  with  Eome  went  on  perpetually,  and  gave  occasion 
to  bad  discipline  within  the  Order  as  well  as  amongst  the  people 
-outside.  Actual  rebellion  broke  out  against  Grand  Master  La  Cassiere 
:soon  after  his  election  in  1581,  and  in  the  absence  of  power  on  either 
side  effectually  to  prevail,  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Pope,  who* 
profited  by  the  occasion  to  increase  his  hold.  In  1587  a  Papal  order 
disqualified  knights  from  c  becoming  bishops  of  Malta,  or  priors  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John,'  and  five  years  later  Bishop  Gazello  called  in 
the  Jesuit  fathers  to  assist  him  against  the  power  of  the  Order.  The 
Inquisitor  remained,  and  gaining  strength  on  every  fresh  dispute 
within  the  Order,  and  on  every  attempt  of  the  Grand  Master  to 
loosen  the  Papal  grip  upon  him,  arrived  at  demanding  that  the  Grand 
Master  should  stop  when  their  respective  carriages  met.  The  Pope 
asserted  the  right  even  of  deposing  a  Grand  Master,  but  the  utmost 
the  General  Chapter  would  concede  was  his  power  to  veto  the  election 
of  a  particular  knight,  provided  the  disapprobation  were  expressed 
before  the  council  met. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  some  colour  for  the  assertion 
of  Papal  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Order,  though,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  assertion  went  the  length  of  aiming  at  the  supersession 
and  destruction  of  the  object  interfered  with.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Order  was  a  monastic  one,  the  members  professed  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  as  monks  it  might  be  said  that 
the  ultimate  disposer  of  their  fate  on  earth  was  the  visible  head  of 
their  Church.  Historically,  too,  there  was  direct  and  repeated  con- 
nection between  the  Papal  Court  and  the  Order.  Papal  bulls  allowed, 
and  then  confirmed,  the  institution  of  the  Order.  In  1130  Innocent 
the  Second  ordered  that  the  banner  of  St.  John  should  bear  that 
white  cross  on  a  red  field  which  for  nearly  700  years  was  the  standard 
of  the  knights;  and  in  1134  he  took  the  Order  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Holy  See.  In  1169  the  Pope  was  appealed  to  as 
arbitrator  in  a  disputed  election  of  Master,  and  it  was  again  a  Pope 
who  in  1179,  and  also  in  1199,  acted  as  peace-maker  between  the 
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Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  Clement  the 
Fourth,  in  1267,  first  used  the  title  of  Grand  Master  in  addressing 
the  head  of  the  Order.  Odo  de  Pins,  Grand  Master  in  1298,  obeyed 
a  papal  summons  to  Borne  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  and 
Foulques  de  Villaret,  when  deposed  by  the  Convent,  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  who  appointed  a  Vicar-General  of  the  Order  pendente  lite.  If 
any  subordination  is  to  be  implied  by  the  acceptance  of  office  under 
the  Pope,  then  Grand  Master  Pierre  d'Aubusson  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1489,  and  Verdala  accepted  the  same  dignity  about  a  century  later. 

But  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  recognition  of 
spiritual  headship,  and  allowance  of  the  right  to  interfere  in  the 
most  vital  points  of  the  administration  of  a  principality.  The 
princely  character  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  general  recognition, 
of  him  as  sovereign,  placed  him  theoretically  in  quite  a  different 
position  from  that  of  any  other  head  of  a  religious  order ;  and  it  was 
against  his  essential  rights  as  prince  and  sovereign  that  the  Court  of 
Eome  waged,  now  insidious,  now  open  war.  By  degrees  the  Pope 
acquired  over  the  Italian  Langue  a  power  similar  to  that  which 
he  sought  to  impose  upon  the  united  Order.  He  assumed  the  right . 
to  nominate  to  vacant  commanderies,  and  in  1625  Urban  the  Eighth 
gave  away  to  his  own  friends  all  the  commanderies  of  the  Italian 
Langue.  The  remonstrance  made  by  a  special  embassy  from  Malta 
was  disregarded ;  and  in  1630  the  Pope,  emboldened  by  the  internal 
weakness  which  his  agents  had  promoted  within  the  Order,  altered 
of  his  own  motive  the  time-honoured  ceremonial  at  an  election  of 
Grand  Master,  and  directed  his  own  Minister,  the  Inquisitor,  to 
preside. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  society  subject  to  such  disintegrating 
influences,  continuously  assailed  by  that  omnivorous  and  undying 
power  which  seeks  everywhere  to  put  all  things  under  its  feet,  and 
unbraced  by  adversity  or  even  severe  trial,  should  gradually  have 
become  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  its  first  duties.  Though 
occasional  '  caravans,'  as  the  sea  enterprises  of  the  Knights  were 
called,  relieved  the  monotony  of  life  in  Malta,  and  though  now  and 
again  the  vital  purpose  of  the  Order  was  served  in  some  hotly  fought 
fight  with  North  African  or  Turkish  galleys,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the 
Moslems  from  the  time  of  La  Vallette's  splendid  exertions  against 
them.  So  long  as  the  Order  had  to  fight  for  existence,  whether  at 
Rhodes  or  Malta,  so  long  as  it  discharged  with  all  its  might  the 
function  of  subverter  of  the  infidel,  and  impoverished  itself  in  the 
struggle,  so  long  it  remained  strong  and  capable  of  maintaining  its 
rights  against  open  enemy  or  unfriendly  ally.  '  Prosperity,'  says 
Bacon,  '  was  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  adversity  the  blessing 
of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God's  favour.'  The  experience  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
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affords  abundant  confirmation  of  this  dictum.  The  latest  glory  of 
the  Order  was  won  in  the  lowly  Borgo,  not  in  magnificent  Valletta. 
Fort  Manoel,  Fort  Tigne,  Fort  Ricasoli,  and  the  great  fortifications 
which  surround  Valletta,  have,  save  St.  Elmo,  no  history.  The 
military  honour  of  Malta  is  engraved  in  the  stones  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  of  the  works  which  defied  the  bravest  attacks  of  the 
Turks  at  Senglea. 

At  the  time  that  Pope  and  Grand  Master  were  striving  which 
should  be  the  greater  in  Valletta,  when  riches  had  induced  a  surfeit 
in  the  body  politic  of  Malta,  and  the  Knights  in  a  moment  of  energy 
and  of  anger  were  (in  1639)  driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  the  island,  the 
Mediterranean  was  swarming  with  Algerine  and  Barbary  pirates.  So 
ineffectual  was  this  police  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  English 
king  was  obliged  to  ask  his  Parliament  for  a  special  grant  to  enable 
him  to  chase  Mediterranean  corsairs  out  of  the  Channel.  It  might 
be  said  fancifully  that  the  neglect  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  led  directly  to  the  English  Civil  War.  The  Order 
was  the  occasion  of  ship-money  in  inland  English  counties,  and 
•Hampden's  refusal  to  pay  was  the  spark  that  fired  the  train  of 
English  discontent. 

It  is  neither  generally  interesting  nor  particularly  profitable  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in  Malta. 
The  history  is  purely  local,  and  the  interest  also.  Not  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  which  left  Toulon  with  sealed  orders,  for 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  does  the  history  of  Malta  become  European 
again. 

In  1792  it  had  been  decreed  by  the  National  Convention  that  the 
Order  of  St.  John  should  cease  to  exist  in  France,  and  that  its 
property  should  be  annexed  to  the  national  domains.  In  April  1798, 
General  Buonaparte  received  secret  orders  from  the  Directory  to  take 
possession  of  Malta.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  French  fleet  arrived, 
ostensibly  for  water  and  provisions ;  but  Grand  Master  Hompesch 
having  refused,  in  accordance  with  the  standing  rule  of  the  Order,  to 
allow  more  than  the  given  number  of  foreign  ships  to  enter  Grand 
Harbour  at  one  time,  a  hostile  landing  was  effected  on  the  10th  at 
St.  Paul's  Bay,  while  the  fleet  engaged  the  fortifications.  On  the 
llth  the  Grand  Master  of  an  Order  which  had  become  effete,  which 
had  outlived  its  purpose  in  life,  and  which  was  not  only  enervated, 
but  honeycombed  with  treason,  capitulated,  and  the  place  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  knew  them  no  more. 

For  less  than  three  months  did  the  French  enjoy  their  prize. 
The  plunder  of  the  churches  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  so  outraged  the  Maltese  that  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1798,  a  riot  at  Notabile  led  to  a  general  emeute, 
and  the  French,  overpowered  in  the  country,  found  themselves  in- 
vested in  Valletta.  Captain  Ball,  with  some  English  men-of-war, 
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blockaded  the  port,  and  with  the  aid  of  Neapolitan  troops  the 
Maltese  held  the  enemy  safely  on  shore.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
Nelson,  returning  from  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  made  arrangements 
for  pressing  the  investment  rigorously.  For  two  years  the  French 
held  out,  but  on  the  4th  of  September,  1800,  they  surrendered  to  the 
English  general  commanding  the  united  forces  of  British,  Maltese, 
and  Neapolitans. 

A  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  ordered  the  transfer  of  the 
recaptured  place  to  the  Order  of  St.  John ;  but  the  Maltese  having 
energetically  protested  against  such  a  course,  and  having  formulated 
their  well-grounded  complaints  against  the  government  of  the 
knights,  Captain  Ball,  who  was  acting  governor,  delayed  to  give 
effect  to  the  treaty.  In  vain  did  the  delegates  of  the  Order  demand 
possession ;  the  negotiations  were  protracted  till  the  short  peace 
of  1801  had  vanished,  and  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  super- 
seded by  events.  By  the  Trea.ty  of  Paris  in  1814  the  island  of 
Malta,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  consent 
of  the  Powers,  was  accepted  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  English 
king. 

From  the  day  of  the  surrender  by  Hompesch,  in  1798,  till  1814, 
there  had  been  no  regular  government  in  Malta.  The  French  held 
by  the  strong  hand,  and  the  English  governors  during  the  inter- 
regnum of  fourteen  years  may  be  said  to  have  ruled  by  the  goodwill 
of  the  people  and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Customary  law  had 
prevailed,  supplemented  by  what  expediency  required,  and  these 
continued  to  guide  successive  governors  till  the  year  1836.  It  is 
true  that  on  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  in  1814  the  king  had 
provided  for  a  mixed  council  of  government,  made  up  partly  of 
elected,  partly  of  official  members ;  but  this  council  was  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  advice  giver,  under  the  presidency  of  such  men 
as  Sir  Alexander  Ball  and  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 

The  old  machinery  of  government  to  which  the  people  had  become 
accustomed  under  the  knights  was  still  used,  though  by  other  hands. 
The  English  Government  had  inherited  .the  functions  of  the  Grand 
Master,  but  had  chosen  to  discharge  the  duties  which  in  the  knights' 
time  had  been  spread  over  the  General  and  Ordinary  Council  and  the 
Venerable  Chamber  of  the  Comun  Tesoro,  by  means  of  the  one 
council  of  government,  and  of  salaried  officers  appointed  by  it.  The. 
whole  of  the  naval  and  military  part  of  the  Grand  Master's  preroga- 
tive was  made  over  to  the  English  Crown,  to  be  exercised  strictly  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  in  inheriting  the  administrative 
functions,  and  in  applying  much  of  the  administrative  machinery 
used  by  the  Grand  Masters,  there  should  not  have  been  many  incon- 
veniences which  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  went  on. 
Representations  having  been  made  now  and  again  to  this  effect,  a 
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Royal  Commission  issued  on  the  10th  of  September,  1836,  to  Mr.  John 
Austin  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  reciting  *  the 
inconveniences  experienced  and  the  evils  apprehended  from  the  want 
of  a  fixed  and  definite  system  of  civil  government  in  the  island  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  judicial  practice  there  established,  as  also  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  justly  expected  to  result  to  our  subjects  in  the  said 
island  and  its  dependencies,  and  to  the  British  empire  at  large,  from 
the  introduction  of  a  permanent  and  salutary  system  of  polity,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  Maltese  nation  may  be  secured,  and  their 
interests  consolidated  with  those  of  Great  Britain.' 

By  virtue  of  this  Commission  an  inquiry  was  instituted  which 
lasted  two  years,  and.  which  resulted  in  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  the  island.  The  system  of  Government  interference  in  the  corn 
trade  of  Malta  by  means  of  the  large  stocks  held  in  Government 
hands,  as  security  against  scarcity  and  high  prices,  was  abolished. 
This  system  was  a  survival  of  part  of  the  old  system  of  the  knights, 
which  handed  over  to  the  Universita,  a  quasi-municipal  corporation, 
the  monopoly  of  the  food  supply  of  the  island.1  Liberty  of  printing 
took  the  place  of  a  Government  censorship  and  monopoly,  which 
were  destructive  of  all  free  discussion,  and  in  practice  prohibited  all 
but  the  dryest  chaff  of  literature  from  being  ground  into  mental  food 
for  the  people.  A  law  of  libel,  the  complement  of  this  liberty,  also 
superseded  the  ridiculous  figment  of  Eoman  law  relating  to  libelli 
fainosi,  and  the  gag  which  the  chief  secretary  put  upon  all  mouths 
disposed  to  criticise  the  acts  of  Government  was  withdrawn.  Under 
the  old  law,  though  there  was  a  rigorous  censorship  of  works  produced 
in  the  island,  there  was  no  law  applicable  to  imported  libels,  either 
upon  the  Government,  the  Church,  the  religion,  or  the  inhabitants  ; 
so  that,  as  the  Commissioners  stated,  the  existing  practice  l  combines 
the  evils  of  a  censorship  with  those  of  a  liberty  of  publishing,  and 
excludes  the  advantages  of  both.' 

The  tariff  which  provided  the  means  of  giving  the  Government  a 
revenue  in  place  of  that  which,  except  as  regards  rents  and  buildings, 
had  been  lost  on  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  required 
the  most  thorough  revision.  A  multitude  of  small  duties  were  swept 
away,  the  principle  of  indirect  as  opposed  to  direct  taxation  was  laid 
down  as  better  suited  to  the  then  circumstances  of  the  island,  and 
a  fixed  duty  of  ten  shillings  a  quarter  upon  imported  wheat  took  the 
place  of  a  sliding  scale.  The  revenue  at  this  time  amounted  to 
95,600^.,  whereof  crown  lands  gave  23,000£. ;  small  internal  taxes, 
2,400L  ;  fees  of  court,  fines,  stamps,  and  the  profits  of  the  printing- 

1  In  1822  the  commerce  in  grain  had  been  thrown  open,  but  duties  of  four  scudi 
per  salma  on  wheat  imported  under  the  British  or  Ionian  flag,  and  five  scudi  on 
foreign  vessels,  had  been  imposed.  Till  1837,  however,  the  Government  continued 
to  control  the  market  by  its  large  reserve  stocks  of  grain. 
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house,  5,200£. ;  and  duties  on  imports,  and  tonnage  and  quarantine 
dues,  65,OOOJ. 

The  Commissioners  rearranged  the  administration  of  the  charities 
of  which  the  British  Gfovernment  had  inherited  the  trust  from  the 
Order  of  St.  John  ;  put  the  water-police  upon  a  sound  footing  ;  abo- 
lished many  useless  and  some  sinecure  offices ;  took  steps  to  protect 
the  revenue  against  the  effects  of  distillation  of  spirits  in  the  island  ; 
and  did  their  best,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  the  Maltese 
community  to  understand  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
banks  as  constituted  elsewhere. 

One  of  their  best  pieces  of  work  was  the  consolidation  of  Govern- 
ment departments,  whereof  they  found  fifteen  and  left  eight ;  and 
the  broad  and  eminently  fair  way  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  employment  of  Maltese  in  the  public  offices.  Of  the 
680  persons  employed  in  1838  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Maltese  Grovernment  28  were  English  and  652  Maltese.  But  the 
average  official  income  of  the  English  was  523L  15s.  6c£.,  of  the 
Maltese  421.  Is.  lid. !  The  Commissioners  went  straight  to  the 
point  when  proceeding  to  recommendations  based  on  deductions  from 
this  and  the  other  facts  which  came  out  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiry. They  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  'in  making 
appointments  to  offices  under  the  Grovernment  of  Malta,  natives  of 
the  island  ought  generally  to  be  preferred  to  Englishmen,'  not  only 
because  Maltese  are  better  acquainted  than  Englishmen  could  be 
with  the  customs,  language,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  are  natu- 
rally more  in  sympathy  with  them,  but  on  the  ground  of  prescriptive 
right.  They  pointed  out  that  although  under  the  Order  of  St.  John 
4  the  Grovernment  was  in  substance  conducted  by  the  knights  (none 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Malta),  yet  nearly  all  the  subordinate,  and 
many  of  the  superior  offices,  were  filled  by  Maltese.  Thus  all  the 
judges,  the  four  uditori,  the  segreto,  the  collector  of  customs,  the 
capitano  di  verga,  and  the  jurats,  were  almost  invariably  natives  of 
the  island.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  Maltese,  when  their 
island  became  a  dependency  of  England,  to  expect  the  continuance 
of  the  system  in  respect  of  appointments  to  offices  which  had  been 
followed  when  it  was  an  independent  state.'  In  a  series  of  frank  and 
manly  paragraphs  the  Commissioners  scouted  the  vulgar  caste  preju- 
dices which  would  have  kept  the  Maltese  from  the  better  paid  posts 
and  offices  of  trust,  and  wound  up  their  report  on  this  part  of  their 
subject  by  saying  that  '  next  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  institutions  for  education,  and  an  improved 
administration  of  the  Grovernment  charities,  we  believe  that  the 
systematic  appointment  of  meritorious  natives  to  superior  offices, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  needless  offices,  are  the  two  most  useful 
reforms  which  could  be  introduced  into  Malta.' 

Public  education,  the  means  thereto  having  got  into  dire  con- 
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fusion,  was  provided  for  on  a.  basis  which  remains  at  this  date,  and 
naturally  therefore  again  needs  revision  of  the  most  searching  kind. 
The  condition  of  the  poor,  the  organisation  of  the  police,  of  the 
prisons,  of  the  Malta  regiment  and  of  the  legal  departments,  are  all 
the  subject  of  elaborate  and  wisely  worded  reports,  from  which  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  largely,  but  space  forbids.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners  was  fully  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  home  ;  and,  effect  having  been  given  to  it  by  local 
ordinances,  the  polity  and  administration  of  Malta  were  placed  upon 
a  footing  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  opinions  of  the 
day,  a  footing  which  has  sufficed  till  now  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  island  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  in  forty  years  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
outside  Malta.  The  principal  corn  laws  have  been  abolished,  free 
trade  has  asserted  itself,  steam  navigation  has  been  introduced  and 
developed,  electric  telegraphs  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  cut.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Maltese  polity  has  remained  substantially  unchanged.  In  matters 
of  education,  of  internal  government,  of  police,  and  above  all  of 
commercial  tariffs,  the  Maltese  Government  stands  upon  the  ancient 
ways.  It  is  true  that  one  eminent  Maltese  has  earned  the  gratitude 
which  the  Commissioners  in  1837  said  would  be  due  to  that  lawyer 
who  should  codify  and  reduce  to  intelligible  terms  the  confused  law 
of  the  island.  But  the  main  points  of  the  administration  are  in  the 
state  in  which  Messrs.  Austin  and  Cornewall  Lewis  left  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  there  should  be  demands  for 
change.  But  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  these  demands  should, 
with  a  few  signal  exceptions,  have  come  from  without  and  not  from 
within  Malta.  The  cry  for  fiscal  reform  was  raised  by  a  few  en- 
lightened men  in  the  island,  but,  from  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  auditory,  the  cry  was  that  of  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  till  it 
found  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  public  men  at  home.  Attention  was 
called  in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1876,  and  again  in  that  of 
1877,  to  the  fact  that  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  going  into  Malta 
a  tax  of  ten  shillings  was  paid,  that  import  duties  were  payable  upon 
other  kinds  of  grain,  upon  cattle,  and  upon  certain  other  articles  of 
food.  For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  incidence  of  the  grain 
duties,  the  operation  of  taxes  generally  in  Malta,  and  incidentally 
also  into  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  island  expenditure,  Lord 
Carnarvon  decided  in  February  1877  to  seek  further  information 
independently. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  him  were  presented  in 
June  1877  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  his  instance  to  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  session.  The  report  deals  with  many  matters 
besides  the  grain  duties,  but  matters  all  of  them  which  could  not 
fail  to  demand  attention  in  the  course  of  any  inquiry  into  the  fiscal 
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system.  An  attempt  is  made  in  it  to  review  the  method  and  the 
incidence  of  taxation  in  Malta  at  the  different  periods  at  which 
taxation  was  revised  down  to  the  present  time.  It  would  not  be 
competent  to  the  writer  to  review  the  report  which  he  himself  made, 
and  which  is  doubtless  open  to  many  and  just  criticisms  ;  but  there 
can  be  nothing  unbecoming  in  quoting  ascertained  facts,  with  a  view 
to  draw  public  attention  to  them  more  completely. 

Every  quarter  of  wheat  imported  into  Malta  pays  a  duty  of  ten 
shillings,  every  gallon  of  spirits  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  duty  on  spirits  in  England.  Indian  corn  and  barley 
pay  six  and  four  shillings  a  quarter  respectively,  every  bullock  pays 
ten  shillings,  every  horse  a  pound.  Wine  and  vinegar,  oil  and  pota- 
toes, beer,  seeds,  pulse,  flour,  and  all  shapes  of  manufactured  grain  are 
dutiable  articles.  These  comprise  all  the  articles  included  in  the 
tariff  of  Malta,  and  the  income  derived  from  the  imports  on  them 
amounts  to  upwards  of  106,000£.  a  year.  Tonnage  dues  on  ships 
frequenting  the  port  yield  7,500Z.  Crown  rents  of  various  kinds 
give  40,600^.,  and  court  fees  and  other  miscellaneous  sources  of 
revenue  supply  the  balance  of  176,000^.,  which  is  about  the  income 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  no  direct  taxes  in  Malta,  and  every  item  of  expenditure, 
including  the  cost  of  street  repairs,  of  public  works,  of  lighting, 
watching,  and  municipal  administration,  is  paid  out  of  a  common 
purse.  Rates  are  as  unknown  as  an  income  tax,  and  there  is  a  deeply 
planted  hatred  against  the  bare  idea  of  introducing  either.  The 
explanation  of  this  feeling  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  strong 
attachment  of  the  Maltese  to  the  thing  that  hath  been,  but  to  gene- 
rally pervading  poverty  and  to  dread  of  hurt  to  that  pride  which 
would  be  so  sorely  injured,  they  think,  by  the  exposure  of  poverty 
through  the  machinery  of  direct  taxation.  Lasclate  le  coseis  the  cry 
of  the  majority,  not  only  for  these  but  for  even  more  personal  reasons. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  now  applied 
through  the  tariff  of  indirect  taxes  shows  that  dividing  the  population 
into  two  sections,  one  comprising  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the 
other  the  working  class,  each  person  in  the  first  pays  ten  shillings  and 
tenpence,  each  person  in  the  second  fifteen  and  sevenpence  per 
annum  towards  the  expenses  of  government.  This  strange  anomaly  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  working  class,  men  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  bread  or  other  preparation  of 
grain,  and,  eating  more  largely  thereof  than  members  of  the  first 
class,  bring  themselves  more  completely  under  the  tooth  of  the  tax 
which  feeds  on  the  first  necessary  of  life.  The  long  since  exploded 
argument  that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  has  been  resuscitated  by  the  opponents  of  change,  in  order  to  show 
that  though  the  tax  is  levied  upon  the  consumer  it  is  ultimately  paid 
by  the  employer.  Unfortunately  not  only  theory  but  experience  in 
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is  against  this  supposition.  Wages  have  decreased  steadily  in 
the  presence  of  an  overflowing  population,  which  has  risen  from 
115,570  in  1836  to  149,270  in  1876.  Even  the  crumb  of  comfort 
which  supporters  of  the  theory  that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  price 
of  necessaries  might  have  had  from  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners 
in  1837  that  'the  working  people  of  the  country  are  scarcely  ever 
employed  for  hire,'  but  receive  wages  in  kind,  is  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  fact  that  wages  are  now  paid  wholly  in  money.  From 
whichever  way  the  burden  of  taxation  is  looked  at,  the  figures  come 
out  in  the  proportion  stated  above.  No  wonder  a  poor  upper  class 
already  familiar  with  the  narrow  boundary  which  divides  indigence 
from  destitution,  are  nervous  about  any  action  which  may  reverse,  or 
even  modify,  the  disproportionate  weight  borne  by  the  two  sections  of 
society. 

The  difficulty  of  readjusting  the  incidence  of  taxes  in  Malta  is  as 
great  as  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  There  is  no  royal  way  of  over- 
coming that  difficulty,  which  yields  only  to  the  most  studied  con- 
trivance and  the  most  anxious  care.  In  sailing  through  the  straits  of 
Maltese  taxes  one  has  continuously  to  be  on  guard  against  shipwreck 
on  Scylla  and  swamping  in  Charybdis.  Existing  duties  must  not  be 
strained  to  cracking,  new  taxes  must  not  be  imposed  to  the  repression 
of  any  industry,  and  the  area  of  general  direct  taxation  is  exceedingly 
limited.  Income-tax  and  land-tax  are  practically  impossible  in 
Malta,  and  the  danger  of  increasing  the  charges  upon  shipping  coming 
to  the  island  is  the  danger  attendant  on  killing  the  goose  which  lays 
golden  eggs  for  the  Maltese.  But  it  has  been  found  also  impossible 
in  the  face  of  the  principles  which  guide  taxation  at  home,  and  which 
form  the  backbone  of  British  commercial  treaties  abroad,  to  authorise 
the  continuance  of  an  impost  of  ten  shillings  a  quarter  upon  wheat. 
It  has  been  shown  also  to  be  unfair  in  the  highest  degree  as  between 
the  Maltese  themselves.  The  action  of  the  Government  has  in  the 
first  instance  been  limited  to  the  abolition  of  half  the  existing  duty  ; 
but  a  hope  is  held  out  of  ultimate  total  abolition. 

Space  fails  to  notice  what  are  yet  great  questions  for  Malta,  the 
necessity  for  revision  of  the  educational  system,  the  propriety  or 
otherwise  of  Crown  ownership  in  land,  the  obligation  to  improve  the 
water  supply  and  to  establish  a  scientific  system  of  drainage. 

But  only  a  cursory  study  of  the  census  statistics,  and  of  the  table 
of  declining  wages  attached  to  the  report  of  the  last  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  will  lead  immediately  to  the  conviction  that  only  by  properly 
organised  emigration,  arranged  with  some  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  and  to  their  religion,  can  Malta  be  saved  from  the 
consequences  of  the  regular  increase  of  its  population.  In  1632  the 
population  of  Malta  and  Gozo  was  51,750  ;  in  1798  it  was  114,000; 
in  1836  it  was  115,570;  but  in  1876  it  was  140,270.  This  last 
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means  a  population  of  1,376  to  the  square  mile  in  Malta,  and  930  to 
the  square  mile  in  Grozo. 

Writing  shortly  after   the  expulsion  of  the    Order  of  St.  John, 
Boisgelin  said  :  '  Malta  is  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  furnish  its 
inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life  without  foreign  assistance. 
This  is  principally  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  is 
augmented  to  a  degree  scarcely  ever  before  known  in  history.'     The 
increase  since  these  words  were  written  is  about  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
though  something  has  been  done  by  grants  of  waste  and  rocky  land 
to  bring  a  larger  area  of  the  island  under  productive  cultivation,  there 
is  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  make  Malta  yield  a  subsistence  for 
the  Maltese.     Left  to  itself  Malta  would  starve  in  a  month.     Would 
it   not  be  better  every    way   to   give   up  the  attempt   to   force   a 
living  in  kind  out  of  the  soil,  to  discourage,  by  abandonment  of  the 
grain  tax,  a  protected  agriculture,  to  turn  the  relieved  soil  into  a 
garden  yielding  fruits    far  more    recompensing  than  grain,  and  to 
depend  wholly  upon  foreign  supplies  bought  with  home-earned  money  ? 
If  Malta  were  made  in  fact  the  c  fior  del  mondo '  which  its  children 
love  to  fancy  it,  if  wise  improvements  were  made  in  the  drainage,  if 
daily  communication  were  established  with  Sicily,  and  if  judiciously 
planned  arrangements  were  made  for  attracting  the  traveller  and  the 
invalid,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  new  prosperity  should  not  reward 
the  labours  of  the  Maltese.     Malta  ought,  by  a  daily  steamer  to 
Syracuse,  to  be  made  part  of  every  traveller's  Italy,  and  by  its  good 
sanitary  arrangements  to  take  that  rank  as  a  health  resort  to  which 
its  climate  entitles  it.     Last,  but  not   least,  the  abundance  of  its 
people  ought,  through  the  cheapness  of  labour,  to  attract  materials  to 
be  wrought  for  re-exportation.     Tobacco  is  now  imported  to  be  made 
up  and  sent  away  again,  and  occupation  is  given  in  consequence  to 
some  two  thousand  people.     Other  industries  should  follow  suit,  and 
give  and  take  profit  by  the  cheapness  of  the  labour  and  the  undoubted 
skill  of  the  workmen. 

FKANCIS  W.  EOWSELL. 


NOTE. — Since  this  article  was  written  Cyprus  has  been  added 
to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  What  effect  this  fact  may 
ultimately  have  upon  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  Malta  it  is  difficult 
to  forecast.  The  new  possession  is  much  more  likely  to  develope  a 
prosperity  of  its  own  than  to  impinge  upon  that  of  its  small  neigh- 
bour. Its  position,  out  of  the  straight  course  to  India,  though  near 
enough  to  it  to  enable  it  to  play  Cerberus  to  the  Suez  Canal,  is  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  special  business  of  Malta  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  as  a  port  of  call  for  orders.  The  two  places  cannot 
possibly  be  competitors  in  anything  else,  for  Malta  unfortunately 
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produces  nothing  exportable,  whilst  Cyprus  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 
As  a  place  of  call  or  as  an  entrepot,  however,  the  smaller  island 
remains  unrivalled.  Grand  Harbour  and  Marsa  Muscetto  in  Malta 
are  better  than  all  the  harbours  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  fear  that 
ships  will  desert  the  ports  of  Valletta,  with  all  their  conveniences  of 
docks,  wharves,  and  perfectly  protected  anchorages,  for  the  open 
roads  of  Larnaca  or  Famagosta.  Malta  may  suffer  from  the  with- 
drawal of  part  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  hitherto  have  been  concentrated  there,  and  she  may  suffer  in 
prestige.  But  this  will  be  the  extent  of  her  loss,  and  it  is  not  certain 
the  loss  will  be  even  so  great.  Whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  it  will 
be  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  exceptional  advantage  which 
Cyprus  offers  as  a  point  for  Maltese  emigration.  Cyprus,  with  an 
area  six  times  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  has 
fewer  inhabitants  by  20,000.  It  has  a  climate  akin  to  that  of  Malta, 
it  is  under  British  rule,  and  it  offers  to  industry  that  '  potentiality 
of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  '  which  Dr.  Johnson  ascribed 
to  his  friend's  brewery.  The  defect  in  all  the  schemes  for  Maltese 
emigration  has  been  that,  excepting  in  places  too  remote  to  suit  the 
Maltese  propensity  for  homeing,  there  has  been  no  spot  in  which  a 
colony  could  be  established  under  the  only  conditions  in  which  a 
Maltese  colony  could  thrive.  Plans  which  would  have  placed  Maltese 
colonies  in  North  Africa  involved  treaty  obligations,  most  incon- 
venient in  .themselves,  and  most  difficult  of  execution.  Cyprus  gives 
ample  space,  convenience  of  distance  (less  than  nine  hundred  miles), 
and  allows  the  spes  redeundi  so  dear  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Maltese.  If  colonisation  be  taken  up  energetically,  and  by  the 
Government,  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  may  prove  the  salvation  of 
Malta.  To  this  new  Canaan  whole  casals  or  villages  may  be  trans- 
ported, under  conditions  which  may  prove  valuable  to  Cyprus,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  priceless  value  to  densely,  discouragingly 
populated  Melita. 

F.  W.  E. 
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MRS.  ROLAND'S  house  in  Bruton  Street  was  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and 
daily,  at  two  o'clock,  five  or  six  pleasant  people  were  sure  to  be 
assembled  there.  To-day,  as  the  party  were  coming  downstairs  to 
the  dining-room,  Violet  Staunton  suddenly  made  her  appearance — the 
beautiful  Violet  Staunton,  with  the  perfect  face  and  the  imperfect 
reputation. 

'  Quite  right,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Roland,  who  never  dropped  her 
friends ;  '  we  are  always  in  at  luncheon.  I  think  you  know  Lady 
Lilith  Wardour — (isn't  she  looking  quite  lovely  this  season  ?) — and 
these  are  my  two  cousins,  Ralph  Burgoyne  and  Gage  Stanley.  Come, 
sit  here  between  me  and  Ralph,  won't  you  ?  And  now  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing  lately.  Were  you  at  Lady  Surbiton's  ball  last 
night  ? ' 

4  Not  I,  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Staunton.  '  My  dancing  days  are 
quite  over — at  least  my  doctor  says  they  must,  be  ;  and  a  party  where 
you  mustn't  stand  up  to  dance,  and  where  you  can't  sit  down  to 
supper,  is,  to  me,  of  all  life's  trials  the  most  unbearable.  Besides,' 
she  said  softly,  and  with  a  faint  smile,  '  I'm  not  so  welcome  a  guest 
now  as  I  once  was.  No — what  I  did  was  to  go  with^my  old  aunt  to 
see  Measure  for  Measure,  and  naturally,  like  all  July  play-goers,  I 
came  home  with  a  headache.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Staunton  about  balls,'  said  Lady 
Lilith.  <  I,  last  evening,  was  very  far  away  from  the  gay  world.  I 
was  at  Hampstead  with  some  artistic  friends  of  mine,  and  we  had 
some  delightful  talk  upon  aesthetic  and  intellectual  subjects.'  Mrs. 
Roland  inquired  who  the  friends  were.  '  Oh !'  said  Lady  Lilith, 
'  not  people  that  you  would  be  likely  to  know  ;  but  they  are  really 
charming — so  quaint  and  so  refreshing.  They  are  called  Addison. 
Their  real  name,  I  believe,  was  Biggs ;  but  they  didn't  like  that,  and 
so  they  changed  it.  They  never  use  any  furniture,  or  any  English, 
that  is  of  a  later  date  than  Queen  Anne's  time ;  and  therefore  they 
couldn't  talk  fashionable  scandal,  even  if  they  knew  any,  because  they 
would  have  no  language  to  express  it  in.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Roland,  '  what  artistic  people  we  all  of  us  are 
to-day  !  Here  are  Ralph  and  Grage,  who  have  just  been  spending  their 
whole  morning  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.' 
VOL.  IV.— No.  18.  U 
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*  Tell  me,  Mr.  Burgoyne,'  said  Miss  Staunton,  l  what  did  you  think 
of  the  pictures  there  ?  ' 

*  Don't  ask  him,  Miss  Staunton,'  said  Gage  Stanley,  *  for  he  never 
looked  at  one  of  them.     He  simply  sat  still  on  his  chair  and  watched 
the  people.' 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  I  see  Miss  Staunton  is  shocked  at  my  bad  taste, 
but  to  my  mind  the  part  I  chose  was  the  better  one.  I  did  for  a  few 
moments  glance  round  at  the  pictures,  but  that  glance  was  enough  for 
me ;  so  I  left  Gage  poring  over  the  *  Laus  Veneris,'  and  sat  down  quietly 
to  take  stock  of  the  people.  I  thought  them  a  far  more  instructive 
study.  I  saw  four  or  five  lovely  faces,  and  above  fifty  lovely  frocks. 
I  watched  three  flirtations,  and  I  detected  any  amount  of  rouge. 
Now  there  we  have  realities  ;  there  we  have  the  genuine  facts  of  life 
— the  things,  and  the  only  things,  which  are  of  any  great  concern 
to  us. 

Violet  Staunton :  Well,  I'm  afraid  it  would  hardly  become  me 
to  blame  you  ;  for  last  night,  at  the  play,  I  acted  much  as  you  did. 
I  thought  very  little  about  the  stage.  All  my  attention  was  given 
to  the  gallery.  I  see  you  look  surprised,  but  the  conduct  of  the  gallery 
was  really  very  singular.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  composed 
it  were  Claudios  or  Lucios,  most  of  them,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
and  yet — would  you  believe  it  ? — their  whole  applause  was  given  to 
Isabella.  Now  there  was  a  bit  of  human  nature,  if  you  like ;  but  I 
expect  you  saw  nothing  like  that  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Besides, 
you  see,  I  was  only  turning  away  from  moderate  acting ;  you  from 
perfect  painting.  Not  that  I  mean  to  call  all  the  pictures  perfect,  or 
to  pretend  that  I  am  equal  to  appreciating  a  great  many  of  them. 
As  for  Whistler's  *  Nocturnes '  and  '  Harmonies,'  for  instance,  I  posi- 
tively could  make  nothing  of  them  ;  and  certainly,  if  your  object  was 
to  look  at  paint,  you  would  see  a  deal  more  on  one  girl's  face  than  on 
the  whole  of  his  canvases.  But  Burne  Jones  and  Alma  Tadema — 
surely  their  pictures  are  worth  study. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  I  looked  at  all  their  pictures — remember, 
please,  I  only  speak  as  an  outsider — and  as  specimens  of  painting  they 
were,  I  have  no  doubt,  wonderful.  I  saw  marble  that  looked  like 
marble  ;  mosaic  pavements  that  looked  like  mosaic  pavements  ;  flowers 
that  looked  like  flowers  ;  dresses  that  looked  like  dresses  ;  and  a  quan- 
tity of  bare  skin  that  looked  like  skin.  I  was  conscious  also  of  many 
medleys  of  colour,  that  gave  my  eyes  a  languid  sense  of  pleasure. 
But  really  this  was  all.  The  pictures  said  nothing  to  me  ;  they  neither 
amused,  soothed,  instructed,  or  suggested  a  single  thought  to  me. 

Gage  Stanley  :  I  on  the  contrary  think  that  they  are  all  full  of 
instruction.  Add  Tissot  to  Burne  Jones  and  Alma  Tadema,  and  I  think 
that  the  works  of  these  three  artists  are  the  most  significant  sights 
in  London. 

Ralph  Bwyoyne :  It  may  be  my  dulness  and  denseness,  but  I 
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don't  see  how  they  can  be.  As  I  say,  as  tours  deforce  with  a  brush 
and  a  paint-pot,  they  may  be  as  wonderful  as  you  please.  But  I 
confess  I  am  no  judge  of  such  technical  merits.  A  gin-palace  may 
be  a  specimen  of  perfect  bricklaying,  but  none  the  more  do  I  care 
to  look  at  it.  Painting  is  a  sort  of  language.  To  talk  this  language 
gracefully  may  be  a  charming  accomplishment ;  but  still  if  the 
talker  says  nothing,  I  shall  soon  get  tired  of  hearing  him.  And  to 
me  these  modern  painters  are  nothing  but  accomplished  babblers. 
It  is  true  they  seem  to  be  saying  something,  but  for  the  life  of  me 
I  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  and  they  themselves  seem  quite  indifferent. 
Their  meaning  is  but  a  lay  figure  on  which  to  hang  the  clothes  of 
their  language.  All  that  I  can  tell  of  the  meaning  is  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me  or  with  mine,  or  with  them,  or  with  any 
living  thing.  They  seem  as  frightened  of  realities  as  common 
people  are  frightened  of  ghosts.  I  am  perfectly  out  of  patience 
with  them.  For  God's  sake,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  them,  do  try 
to  paint  something  that  will  concern  the  only  life  that  is  of  any 
concern  to  us — the  life  of  the  present  day.  We  are  surrounded  with 
hopes,  pains,  passions,  and  perplexities,  all  tinged  with  the  special 
colour  our  own  age  gives  them.  Try  to  catch  this  colour.  It  is 
the  only  colour  you  will  ever  really  know.  But  no — it  is  of  no 
avail.  With  my  mind's  ear,  I  hear  them  start  back  sighing  ;  and 
they  call  me  fool  and  Philistine  in  Pompeian  Latin  or  in  mediaeval 
French  ;  or  else  they  misquote  a  text  at  me  from  a  Bible  they 
have  ceased  to  believe  in.  Think  for  a  moment  of  Burne  Jones's 
'  Six  Days  of  Creation.' 

Violet  Staunton :  I  often  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  think  of  it  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  things  I  ever  recollect  to  have  looked  at. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  Perhaps  you  have  powers  of  vision  that  are 
denied  to  me.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  meant  actually  nothing. 
If  we  really  thought  that  God  in  six  days  had  produced  this  fair 
order  of  things  out  of  chaos,  the  matter  would  be  very  different — so 
too  probably  would  have  been  the  artist's  way  of  treating  it.  I  thought 
old  Lady  Ealing's  painted  face,  whom  I  saw  last  year  looking  at 
the  picture,  a  far  more  suggestive  study  than  the  picture  was 
itself. 

Violet  Staunton :  Well,  there'  at  any  rate  you  have  a  modern 
miracle  if  you  don't  believe  in  the  ancient  one ;  for  she,  any  day 
and  in  only  six  hours,  creates  a  far  fairer  order  out  of  a  far  more 
formless  chaos. 

Ralph  Burgoyne:  Very  well  then  ;  if  that  is  so,  let  us  paint  the 
modern  miracle.  Let  us  have  something  out  of  the  life  around  us. 

Violet  Staunton :  All  the  great  Italian  painters  painted  scenes 
remote  from  their  own  present.  They  took  their  subjects  from  the  past 
of  the  Gospel  history. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  They  took  their  subjects  from  the  Gospel 
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history,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Gospel  history  was  not  a  past  to  them. 
It  was  an  eternal  present.  A  painter  may  nominally  paint  past 
events,  if  he  pleases ;  but  a  great  painter  will  only  do  so  nominally. 
He  will  not  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary,  but  of  a  contemporary 
and  a  familiar ;  and  this,  not  because  his  present  is  withdrawn  into 
the  past,  but  because  the  past  is  conjured  up  and  made  to  breathe  in 
the  present.  Thus,  no  great  scriptural  or  historical  picture  was  ever 
painted,  that  was  not  full  of  anachronisms.  The  absence  of 
anachronisms  always  means  the  absence  of  genius.  In  Burne  Jones 
and  Alma  Tadema  I  dare  say  there  are  no  anachronisms.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  baths,  the  pavements,  the  chairs,  and  the  musical  instru- 
ments are  historically  entirely  accurate. 

Violet  Staunton :  To  me  there  is  something  quite  delightful  in 
this  accuracy.  You  feel  that  the  painter  actually  lived  in  the  past, 
and  that  he  takes  us  with  him. 

Ralph  Burgoyne:  Yes,  that  is  just  my  accusation  against  them. 
If  a  man  deserts  his  own  generation,  his  own  generation  will  take  no 
heed  of  him.  He  is  a  useless  idler.  If  he  allures  others  to  desert 
their  own  generation  likewise,  he  is  a  mischievous  idler. 

Violet  Staunton  (softly):  I  suppose  it  is  not  everybody  who  knows 
what  a  relief  it  is,  sometimes,  to  escape  from  the  present.  Some  of 
these  pictures  are  to  me  like  a  wet  towel  round  one's  head  when  it  is 
aching.  They  do  take  one  very  far  away.  Myself,  I  like  that.  I 
feel  like  a  man  who  has  been  caught  cheating  at  cards,  and  who  has 
at  last  got  safely  out  of  his  own  country.  So  this  very  unreality  you 
complain  of,  for  me  has  something  real  in  it.  Some  of  the  pictures 
that  I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  admire,  I  won't  say  a  word  for. 
You  can't  think  them  more  unreal  than  I  do.  They  are  like  nothing 
in  the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  Artists,  people  say,  are 
proverbially  immoral.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Whistler 
personally;  but  if  he  had  broken  every  other  commandment,  I'm 
sure  he  has  faithfully  kept  the  second. 

Gage  Stanley :  You  know  Ruskin,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  all 
great  artists  must  be  moral. 

Violet  Staunton:  I  know  he  says  that;  but  I'm  afraid  their 
biographies  would  hardly  bear  him  out. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  According  to  my  theory,  every  one  is  moral 
who  does  his  own  special  work  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Gage  Stanley :  I  think  you  may  give  a  painter's  morals  a  wider 
field  than  that,  and  yet  find  Ruskin  right.  /  entirely  agree  with 
him  ;  but  then  I  think  that  is  because  I  understand  him,  and  I 
think  other  people  don't.  When  we  talk  of  moral  goodness  we  may 
mean  two  things — corporate  goodness  and  individual  goodness,  one 
of  which  we  have  because  we  belong  to  ourselves,  the  other  of  which 
we  have  because  we  belong  to  our  epoch.  I  can  explain  this  to  INIiss 
Staunton  out  of  her  own  experience.  You  were  surprised,  as  you 
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said  just  now,  at  the  gallery  applauding  Isabella.  The  men  who 
made  all  that  clapping  were,  no  doubt,  as  you  charitably  suppose, 
Lucios  in  their  own  conduct ;  but  they  were  Lucios  not  because  they 
had  no  higher  self,  but  because  the  higher  self  had  been  gagged  and 
tied  down  by  the  lower.  But  at  moments  like  these  the  better  self 
gets  free.  No  temptation  is  there  to  fetter  it.  Looking  at  the  stage, 
they  are  placed,  as  it  were,  above  the  world,  and  they  can  judge  of 
vice  and  virtue  un warped  by  any  personal  feeling.  Another  cause, 
also,  helps  to  bring  the  better  self  uppermost.  The  moral  judgment 
we  are  speaking  of  is  given  in  public ;  and  even  should  each  have 
some  secret  wish  in  his  heart  to  applaud  vice,  shame  chokes  the  wish, 
and  he  does  not  dare  to  do  so.  Each  man  is  not  only  passing  judg- 
ment himself,  but  his  sentence  is  being  judged  by  others.  Well,  here 
you  have  a  body  of  rough,  dissolute  individuals,  any  one  of  which  one 
might  be  afraid  of  meeting  alone,  who  yet  show  themselves  possessed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  a  spirit  of  virtue  and  of  chivalry 
— possessed  of  what  I  call  a  corporate  moral  goodness.  Now  this  is 
the  sort  of  goodness  that  is  necessary  for  a  great  painter  to  have  part  in. 
Though  his  own  life  may  be  selfish,  he  must  reverence  self-sacrifice ; 
though  his  own  life  be  impure,  he  must  reverence  purity.  And  if, 
during  the  age  he  lives  in,  purity  and  self-sacrifice  are  held  surely  and 
generally  to  be  holy  and  adorable  things,  he  may  give  them  a  willing 
and  public  tribute  on  his  canvas,  though  he  may  unwillingly  deny 
them  in  his  secret  life.  But  he  can  do  this  only,  when  his  age  is  of 
such  a  character.  Thus,  in  a  great  age,  a  dissolute  painter  may  paint 
pure  and  noble  pictures  ;  and  in  a  degraded  age,  a  most  respectable 
painter  may  paint  degrading  and  degraded  pictures.  And  now 
perhaps  you  will  see  what  I  meant  when  I  said  just  now  that  I 
thought  some  of  these  pictures  we  have  been  talking  of  were  the 
most  significant  sights  in  London.  The  painters  who  painted  them 
may  no  doubt  personally  be  most  excellent  people,  but  their  pictures, 
so  far  as  their  meaning  goes,  are  utterly  condemnable  and  debased. 
A  bad  painter,  in  a  great  age,  is  like  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  though  it 
hides  Gomorrah  in  its  heart,  yet  reflects  -the  heaven  on  its  surface. 
A  good  painter,  in  a  bad  age,  is  sure  to  reflect  Gomorrah,  though  his 
heart,  in  its  own  depths,  may  be  as  pure  as  Jordan. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  I,  my  dear  Gage,  should  be  thankful  if  our 
modern  art  had  even  an  immoral  meaning.  To  me  it  seems  positively 
to  have  none. 

Gage  Stanley :  And  so  it  has  none  in  one  sense.  It  is  true 
there  is  this  want  in  it — and  that  is  what  you  are  struck  by — there 
is  no  discrimination  in  it  between  good  and  evil.  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  that  if  it  were  immoral,  there  would  be  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  This  would  show  that  our  artists  knew  the  good  even  if  they 
did  not  choose  it.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  they  do  not  so  much  as 
know  it.  That  idea  of  the  good,  which,  in  Plato's  exquisite  meta- 
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phor,  is  the  moral  sun  of  the  world,  which  has  been  the  fountain  of 
the  spiritual  colouring  in  every  great  painter  from  Giotto  to  Hogarth, 

is  for  men  like  Burne  Jones 

Dark 

Ami  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour:  Mr.  Stanley,  I  don't  quite  understand 
your  meaning.  Surely  by  this  time  it  has  become  a  common-place 
tliat  great  art  is  above  morality,  and  that  it  never  ought  to  be 
didactic. 

Gage  Stanley :  That  great  art  preaches  no  particular  moral — 
that  very  likely  is  true  enough.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
not  full  of  morality.  On  the  contrary,  good  and  evil  are  the  two 
great  colours  that  it  paints  with ;  and  when  one  says  it  is  not  didactic 
one  means  only  that  it  shows  these  colours  so  clearly  to  us,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  label  them.  But  our  modern  painters  to  me  seem 
spiritually  colour-blind.  They  paint  evil  with  no  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  good  with  no  admiration  for  virtue. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  I  think  what  you  notice  in  these  pictures 
is  not  the  absence  of  any  moral  standard,  but  the  substitution  of  a 
true  for  a  superstitious  one.  Happiness — a  happiness  for  all  of  us, 
and  a  happiness  that  we  can  realise  here — this  is  the  only  rational 
standard.  I  see,  Mr.  Stanley,  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  agree 
with  me.  But  to  me  the  whole  thing  seems  so  profoundly  simple  ; 
and  I  can't  understand  how  any  one  who  has  read  Mill  can  be  in  a 
moment's  doubt  about  it. 

Gage  Stanley :  I  think  the  present  generation  is  very  quickly 
ceasing  to  doubt.  It  is  beginning  to  live  by  Mill's  standard ;  and 
we  see  in  these  pictures  the  result  of  the  action.  Art  in  this  way  is 
an  excellent  comment  on  philosophy.  Philosophers  may  persuade 
men  that  certain  facts  are  true  or  untrue  ;  but  of  what  use  men  at 
large  will  make  of  this  knowledge,  philosophers  are  profoundly 
ignorant.  No  child  in  its  cradle,  no  girl  of  ten  in  her  schoolroom, 
knows  less  of  the  world  in  general  than  Mill  did,  or  could  tell  less 
how  his  theories,  if  accepted,  would  affect  it.  Burne  Jones's  pictures 
tell  us  far  better.  When  I  think  of  Mill,  self-contained,  passion- 
lessr  unimaginative,  despising  society  and  all  the  world's  frivo- 
lities, it  makes  me  smile  to  think  of  him  with  his  logic  turning  the 
handle,  and  grinding  out  the  « Laus  Veneris '  and  the  '  Chant 
d' Amour.' 

Violet  Staunton:  I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean. 

Gage  Stanley  :  What  I  mean  is  this.  The  world  has  been  taught 
that  its  onfi  standard  of  action,  its  one  thing  to  live  for,  is  happiness 
in  this  life.  This  teaching  is  gradually  changing  the  world.  The 
change  at  first  is  hard  to  perceive ;  but  none  has  so  delicate,  though 
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it  may  be  so  unconscious,  a  sense  of  it,  as  a  gifted  artist ;  and  we  may 
trace  the  change  most  clearly  in  such  an  artist's  pictures.  Well, 
go  to  Burne  Jones,  and  he  will  show  you  the  direction  where  men,  of 
themselves,  are  sure  to  look  for  happiness.  The  men  and  women  he 
paints  are  not  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor — not  people  struggling 
with  physical  evils.  They  are  evidently  people  in  command  of  all 
life's  resources,  and  they  are  choosing,  presumably,  what  they  think 
the  best  of  them.  What  they  choose  is  love.  That  is  their  life's 
crown.  As  far  as  meaning  goes,  Burne  Jones's  two  great  pictures 
are  a  study  of  love. 

Lady  Lilith  War  dour :  And  is  not  love,  properly,  the  crown  of 
life  ?  I  think,  if  we  only  realised  that,  we  should  be  far  more  careful 
not  to  offend  against  it  than  we  are  now. 

Gage  Stanley :  Yes,  love  ;    but  what  sort  of  love  ?     The  love- 
depicted  in  these  pictures  is  a  love  that  could  not  be  wronged,  for- 
nothing  could  make  it  worse  than  it  is.     If  love  is  to  be  really  the 
crown  of  life,  it  must  be  a  crown  of  thorns  as  well  as  a  crown  of" 
ro«es.     It  should  nerve  us  for  bearing  sorrow ;  it  should  make  us  pure 
by  pain,  and  by  forgetting  of  self.     But  look  at  Burne  Jones's  women » 
Would  they  suffer  for  any  one's  sake,  if  they  could  help  it  ?     The 
only  sorrow  they  know  is  the  languor  of  exhausted  animalism. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  Yes,  sorrow.  Do  you  know  he  seems  to 
me  to  paint  sorrow  so  much  more  than  happiness. 

Gage  Stanley  :  The  sorrow  he  paints  is  the  shadow  of  happiness, 
and  shows  us  the  shape  of  the  thing  as  well  as  the  thing  would  itself.  - 
The  happiness  his  people  follow  is  a  happiness  not  fit  to  be  painted. 
It  can  only  be  shown  to  us  in  the  wake  it  leaves  behind  it,  and  in  the- 
lips  and  eyes  of  those  that  sing  and  dream  of  it.     Lady  Lilith,  you- 
are  always  very  hard  on  the  common  fashionable  conversation  of  our 
day— you  say  it  is  frivolous,  ill-natured,  and  all  that.     Well,  for  ray 
part,  I  would  sooner  listen  to  the  most  frivolous,  the  most  lying,  the 
most  ill-natured  gossip  of  Mayfair  or  Belgravia,  than  I  would  to 
the  '  Chant  d' Amour '  the  singer  in  the  picture  is  supposed  to  be  sing- 
ing.    The  gossip  has  at  any  rate  some  life  about  it ;  its  ill-nature 
is  often  bright  and  humorous,  and  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike.     It  typifies   even  at  its  worst  a  purer  and  a  healthier   life 
than  the  faces  of  these  epicene  dreamers. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  I  think,  Mr.  Stanley,  that  a  good  deal 
of  this  is  your  fancy. 

Gage  Stanley :  I  thought  so  myself,  till  I  looked  at  the  artist's 
other  pictures,  Day  and  Night,  and  the  four  Season?.  There  is 
the  whole  history  of  the  same  diseased  desires ;  and  the  motto  for 
the  whole  series  might  be  taken  from  a  certain  sonnet  of  Shake- 
speare's:— 

Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream.1 

1  Shakespeare,  Sonnett,  cxxix. 
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Lady  L tilth  Wardour:  No.  What  I  mean  is  this.     I  think  you 
try  to  read  a  meaning  into  the  pictures  that  is  not  there. 

Is  there  any  moral  shut 
"VVithiti  the  bosom  of  the  lose  ? 

These  pictures  are  meant  themselves  to  be  factors  in  life's  enjoyment, 
not  to  teach  us  lessons  about  it.  They  are  specimens  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Look  at  the  exquisite  colouring,  the  exquisite  workmanship. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  painting  of  the  tapestry  in  the  '  Laus 
Veneris.' 

Gage  Stanley:  In  certain  qualities  I  think  Burne  Jones  far 
beyond  all  modern  painters  ;  but 

Mrs.  Roland  :  My  dear  Gage,  don't  you  think  you  are  laying  too 
much  stress  on  this  good  Mr.  Burne  Jones  ?  I  think  all  this  sort  of 
thing  is  confined  very  much  to  a  clique. 

Gage  Stanley  :  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  ait  slang,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  artistic  dressing,  that  is  of  course  confined  to  a  clique,  and 
heaven  be  praised  for  it.  But  the  spirit  that  Burne  Jones  has 
caught,  or  that  has  caught  him,  is  a  spirit  that  is  spread  more  widely. 
In  his  exquisite  sense  of  colour,  and  in  his  exquisite  workmanship, 
he  represents  very  fitly  the  sort  of  refinement  that  is  coming  over 
our  civilisation  ;  but  civilisation  is  only  the  setting  of  the  jewel  of 
life ;  and  if  the  jewel  is  valueless,  we  only  see  this  the  quicker  if  the 
setting  is  invaluable. 

Violet  Staunton :  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  Burne  Jones. 
But  he  is  only/me  painter,  and  you  shouldn't  judge  all  by  one.  Look 
now  at  Alma  Tadema — you  don't  think  his  pictures  sickly,  do  you  ? 

Ralph  Burgoyne  :  If  Alma  Tadema  was  illustrating  a  dictionary 
of  Roman  antiquities,  his  pictures  would  be  all  very  well.  But  to 
me,  as  pictures,  they  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

Gage  Stanley :  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  they  mean  a  very  great 
deal.  I  discern  in  them  the  same  quest  after  happiness,  a  happiness 
that  shall  be  self-sufficing,  and  shall  vindicate  a  sufficient  value  for 
life.  And  they  show][me  that  in  actual  life  the  artist  fails  to  find 
this.  He  despairs  of  reality ;  he  betakes  himself  to  a  dream  of  the 
past.  This  too  is  true  of  Burne  Jones.  He  for  his  outer  surround- 
ings has  to  go  to  the  middle  ages. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  That  is  just  what  I  say.  The  art  is  all  unreal ; 
and  being  unreal  it  can  teach  us  nothing. 

Gage  Stanley :  No,  for  you  forget  this :  that  this  unreality  is 
itself  real.  It  is  a  fact.  You  may  see  it  in  the  life  around  us. 
Don't  Lady  Lilith's  Hampstead  friends  spend  their  life,  which  is  cast 
in  this  century,  in  playing  at  living  in  the  last  ?  And  to  a  certain 
extent  we  are  all  doing  the  same  thing.  These  very  forks  we  are 
eating  with  are  Queen  Anne  forks,  and  I've  no  doubt  my  cousin  paid 
any  amount  of  money  for  them.  Yes,  this  is  what  it  is :  we  have 
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lost  our  faith,  and  this  is  how  we  try  to  make  up  for  it.  Our  archi- 
tecture and  all  our  surroundings  tell  the  same  tale.  Once  what  they 
did  was  to  remind  us  that  we  shall  be  living  a  million  years  hence  ; 
now  they  try  to  make  us  think  that  we  are  living  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Perhaps,  Ealph,  you  like  such  art  as  Tissot's  better.  There  is 
very  little  about  that  that  is  not  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  I  think  Tissot  the  worst  and  the  most 
meaningless  of  all.  I  suppose  his  is  what  Euskin  would  call  con- 
templative art.  And  what  are  the  highest  things  of  which  M. 
Tissot's  art  is  contemplative  ?  A  girl's  ankles,  the  high  heels  of  her 
shoes,  the  frills  of  a  fashionable  petticoat,  and  the  amount  of  back 
she  can  show  through  muslin,  between  her  stays  and  her  necklace. 

Gage  Stanley :  Well,  Tissot  is  simply  Burne  Jones  modernised. 
He  says  in  the  careless  slang  of  the  day  what  the  other  says  with  his 
fastidious  archaisms.  Look  at  the  sort  of  woman  that  is  represented 
in  the  '  Evening '  and  the  '  July'  of  Tissot.  She  is  evidently  meant 
for  a  grande  dame  of  some  kind.  One  used  to  think  that  a  grande 
dame  had  duties.  But  this  woman — what  duties  has  she  ?  Her 
wealth  is  simply  used  to  minister  to  a  voluptuous  languor.  Look  in 
her  eyes — can  you  find  a  thought  in  them  of  anything  beyond  her 
own  pleasure,  or  perhaps  a  fretfulness  that  at  this  moment  she  is  too 
weary  to  be  pleased  ? 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour:  I  see,  Mr.  Stanley,  your  mind  is  still 
running  on  what  you  said  just  now  about  faith,  and  your  religious 
standard  of  good  and  evil.  You  think  these  people  don't  look  as  if 
they  said  prayers,  or  thanked  a  God  for  their  happiness,  and  there- 
fore you  are  determined  to  think  they  can  never  be  rightly  happy. 
It  is  very  possible  that  when  we  first  consciously  begin  to  make  our 
own  happiness  our  object,  we  shall  make  a  few  mistakes  about  it  at 
first ;  but  we  all  knaw  so  well,  if  we  will  only  think  about  it,  what 
the  best  happiness  consists  in,  that  our  standard  will  be  a  far  surer 
one  than  the  unauthenticated  formula  of  a  superstition.  Take  the 
happiness  of  a  husband  and  wife,  when  they  really  love  one  another. 
Every  one  admits  that  this  is  the  best  happiness  life  can  give.  Is 
not  that  a  sufficient  standard  by  which  to  condemn  inconstancy,  and 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  prevent  people  from  being  inconstant  ? 

Gage  Stanley  :  This  is  what  some  people  never  will  see — that  the 
world  is  not  at  one  about  its  notions  of  happiness.  Listen  to  this  for 
a  moment.  Let  me  read  you  some  lines  about  a  very  celebrated 
novel. 

This  is  the  golden  book  of  spirit  and  sense — 
The  holy  writ  of  beauty :  he  that  wrought 
Made  it  with  dreams,  and  faultless  words,  and  thought, 

That  seeks,  and  finds,  and  loses,  in  the  dense 

Dim  air  of  life,  that  beauty's  excellence, 

Wherewith  love  makes  the  hour  of  life  distraught. 
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Lady  Lilith  Wardour:  How  very  charming!  What  is  that 
about,  and  who  wrote  it  ? 

Gage  Stanley :  It  is  a  sonnet  on  Mademoiselle  de  Man/pin,  out 
of  Swinburne's  new  volume  of  Poems  and  Ballads*  And  what  sort 
of  book,  do  you  think,  is  this  '  holy  writ  of  beauty '  ?  It  is  the  foulest 
and  filthiest  book  that  ever  man  put  pen  to.  It  is  the  glorification 
of  nameless  and  shameless  vice.  Some  grace  of  style  it  has — some 
glitter  of  meretricious  beauty ;  it  is  in  its  own  way  a  skilful  work  of 
art;  but  it  is  just  the  sort  of  art  of  which  we  should  be  witnesses,  if 
we  saw  Belial  dancing  the  cancan  in  the  spangles  of  a  Parisian 
ballet-girl.  That  at  least  is  what  I  think  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  one 
who  possessed  the  faith  that  we  have  all  of  us  lost,  would  pass  a 
milder  judgment  on  it. 

Violet  Staunton :  I  never  read  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin ;  but 
my  brother  horsewhipped  a  man  because  he  lent  it  to  my  sister. 

Gage  Stanley:  Well,  Lady  Lilith,  and  that  is  the  book  that, 
according  to  our  new  school  of  morals,  is  '  the  holy  writ  of  beauty/ 
Perhaps  the  new  school  is  better  than  the  old ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
the  same.  What  fellowship  has  light  with  darkness  ?  What  concord 
has  Christ  with  Theophile  Grautier  ? 

Lady  lAlith  Wardour :  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  book 
you  speak  of ;  and  I  don't  think  that  at  the  present  moment  I  am  quite 
equal  to  discussing  such  a  subject  with  you.  But  Swinburne's  new 
poems — let  me  look  at  the  book — what  are  they  like  ? 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  I  think  them  exactly  like  the  pictures  we  have 
been  talking  about.  For  the  most  part  they  mean  nothing  to  me. 
But  the  poems  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  pictures,  there  is 
something  so  delicious  and  luxurious  in  the  sound  of  them,  and  if  any 
sense  was  there,  one  would  be  almost  jealous  of  it  for  distracting  one. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour:  Swinburne  has  always  seemed  to  me  like 
a  man  playing  the  piano  with  the  loud  pedal  always  down.  The 
reverberation  is  so  great  that  one  can  hardly  detect  the  tune. 

Gage  Stanley :  Yes,  and  I  have  another  simile  for  him  too — a 
propos,  at  least,  of  this  last  volume.  In  most  poetry  the  music  is, 
as  it  were,  the  accompaniment  of  the  sense.  In  his  the  sense  is  the 
slight,  guitar-like  accompaniment  of  the  music.  And  now  a  thought 
strikes  me.  I  believe  I  understand  Whistler's  pictures.  The  drawing 
to  him  is-  what  the  meaning  is  to  Swinburne.  Swinburne's  new  poems 
might  be  called  '  Arrangements  in  Vowel  Sounds.'  Listen  to  these 
lines  which  purport  to  be  an  address  to  a  storm : 

Oh  strong  sea-sailor, 
Whose  cheeks  turn  paler 
For  wind  or  hail,  or 
For  fear  of  thee  ? 

3  ro:m$ and  Ballad*.    Second  Series.   By  A.  C.  Swinburne.   (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
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Oil  far  sea-farer, 
Oh.  thunder-bearer, 
Thy  songs  are  rarer 

Than  soft  songs  be. 
Oh  fleet-foot  stranger, 
Oh  north-sea  ranger, 
Through  days  of  danger 

And  ways  of  fear, 
Blow  thy  horn  here  for  us, 
Blow  the  sky  clear  for  us, 
Send  us  the  song  of  the  sea  to  hear. 
Itoll  the  strong  stream  of  it 
Up,  till  the  scream  of  it 
Wake  from  a  dream  of  it 

Children  that  sleep, 
Seamen  that  fare  for  them 
Forth,  with  a  prayer  for  them  ; 
Shall  not  God  care  for  them — 

Angels  not  keep  ? 

Violet  Staunton :  I  should  like  to  repeat  that.  It  must  taste  in 
one's  mouth,  as  one  says  it,  like  a  wine.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say, 
that  it  is  an  arrangement  in  vowel  sounds.  As  to  the  sense  of  it,  I 
really  can't  see  any. 

Gage  Stanley :  Most  of  the  volume  is  composed,  apparently,  on  the 
same  principle.  He  always  had  a  tendency  this  way ;  but  now  it  has 
grown  on  him.  And  yet,  when  he  began,  he  had  the  faculty — no 
one  better — of  making-  sound  and  sense  stand  in  their  right  relation- 
ship. This  new  volume  is  to  me  a  very  sad  one,  because  there  are 
many  verses  that  remind  you  what  he  might  have  done,  side  by  side 
with  the  rest,  which  convince  you  he  will  never  do  it.  Listen  to 
this  now  about  the  dead  Baudelaire.  What  can  be  more  felicitous 
than  this  ? — though  even  here  the  loud  pedal  has  been  put  down  for 
a  moment : — 

And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  way  Lethean, 
And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill, 
That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill, 

That  thing  transformed  which  was  the  Cytherean. 

And  see  how  tender  too  are  these  lines,  with  their  grave  hushed 
music  : — 

For  thee,  O  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother, 
Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 
And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour  :   Out  of  which  poem  are  those  lines  ? 

Gage  Stanley :  Out  of  the  same  poem  about  Baudelaire.  It  is  a 
dirge  for  his  death,  called  '  Ave  atque  vale.'  It  is  a  mixture  of  a 
dirge  and  a  criticism.  Xow  there  is  a  curious  feature  about  this 
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volume.  About  half  of  it  is  really  literary  criticisms  in  verse.  There 
is  one  long  poem  in  it  called  *  In  the  Bay.'  It  begins  like  this.  I 
will  read  the  verse  to  you,  for  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer's 

style  : — 

Beyond  the  hollow  sunset,  ere  a  star 

Take  heart  in  heaven  from  eastward,  while  the  west, 

Fulfilled  of  watery  resonance  and  rest, 

Is  as  a  port,  with  clouds  for  harbour  bar, 

To  fold  the  fleet  in  of  the  winds  from  far 

That  stir  no  plume  now  of  the  bland  sea's  breast. 

Well,  I  read  on  and  on,  thinking  I  was  still  dealing  with  the  sea, 
and  on  a  sudden  discovered  I  had  drifted  into  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  and  Shelley.  The  allusions  are  as  obscure  as  Lycophron, 
and  if  Shakespeare  and  Webster  had  not  been  mentioned  by  name,  one 
would  have  had  no  clue  whatever  to  what  the  poet  was  driving  at. 
However,  when  all  is  said,  here  is  a  genuine  singer,  with  a  lark's 
delight  in  the  music  he  gives  forth,  and  music  like  his  was  certainly 
never  made  before  with  language,  though  one  would  like  to  see  in 
language  something  more  than  a  musical  instrument.  Just  look, 
Miss  Staunton,  at  the  last  verse  in  the  book — the  close  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  Richard  Burton. 
Violet  Staunton  (reading} : 

For  life's  helm  rocks  to  the  windward  and  lee ; 

And  time  is  as  wind,  and  as  waves  are  we  ; 

And  song  is  as  foam  that  the  sea  winds  free, 

Though  the  thought  at  its  heart  may  be  deep  as  the  sea. 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  These  last  two  lines  are  a  curious  comment 
on  the  whole  volume. 

Violet  Staunton :  I  think  that  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
touching  verses  I  ever  read. 

Gage  Stanley :  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Perhaps  of  all  similes  in 
the  world  Dante's  are  most  perfect,  but  I  think  the  simile  in  this 
verse  might  stand  with  any  of  Dante's.  By  the  way,  Lady  Lilith,  I 
wonder  what  Dante  would  have  thought  of  the  pictures,  and  the  state 
of  things  generally,  that  we  have  just  now  been  discussing. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  I  must  have  that  out  again  with  you  at 
some  more  convenient  season.  For  really  now  I  must  be  saying 
good-bye. 

Gage  Stanley :  Before  you  go,  let  me  lend  you  a  book  to  take 
with  you.  It  is  called  Proteus  and  Amadeus.3  It  bears  a  great 
deal  on  what  we  have  been  talking  about.  Proteus  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  has  lost  faith ;  and  Amadeus  is  his  old  tutor.  They  are 
genuine  letters,  and  for  that  reason  very  interesting.  Proteus  is  a 

1  Proteus  and  Amadeus,  a  Correspondence.      Edited  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.      (C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
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man  in  every  way  above  the  average,  and  you  have  here  his  confession 
as  to  how  the  modern  school  of  thought  has  affected  him  and  his 
entreaty  to  his  friend  to  liberate  him  from  its  bondage.  Of  course 
you  won't  like  the  book  much  ;  and  so  charitable  am  I,  that  this  is 
the  very  reason  why  I  want  to  lend  it  to  you. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour  :  And  why  shan't  I  like  it  ? 

Gage  Stanley  :  Because  the  whole  history  of  Proteus  is  the  history 
of  the  shipwreck  of  a  life  under  the  guidance  of  your  theories. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour :  I  don't  much  care  to  read  about  that, 
because  some  people  will  always  make  shipwreck  of  their  lives,  let 
them  believe  much  or  little ;  but  what  I  should  care  to  learn  is  what 
sort  of  reply  the  tutor  makes  to  Proteus.  Does  he — I  suppose,  from 
what  you  say,  that  the  tutor  is  a  Catholic,  as  the  pupil  is — does  he 
give  any  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  ?  Has  he  got  any  com- 
pelling proof  to  offer  r  Because  if  he  hasn't,  of  course  we  are  left  just 
where  we  were. 

Gage  Stanley:  I'm  afraid  the  good  man  doesn't  shine  in  his 
proofs — nor  indeed  in  anything  else  that  I  can  see,  except  his  good 
intentions.  No  ;  a  more  feeble  set  of  arguments  I  never  read  in  my 
life. 

Lady  Lilith  Wardour  (brightening) :  Pray  lend  me  the  book. 
I  shall  like  much  to  look  at  it.  I  have  no  doubt  Amadeus  is  a  very 
typical  reason er.  What  I  want  is  the  imbecility  of  theology  concen- 
trated in  a  short  space.  I  don't  know  Latin,  you  see  ;  and  if  I  did, 
the  works  of  Aquinas  are  so  long  that  I  should  hardly  find  time  to 
read  them  through  during  the  London  season.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Stanley.  I'll  take  care  of  your  book,  and  send  it  back  to  you  in  a  day 
or  two,  with  my  marks  in  it.  \Exit.~\ 

Ralph  Burgoyne :  Well,  there  goes  the  most  ornamental  utili- 
tarian that  ever  I  set  eyes  on. 

Gage  Stanley :  She,  in  her  way,  knows  as  little  of  life  as  Mill  did 
in  his  way.  'She  has  but  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  on  the  lilies'  of  it. 
What !  Miss  Staunton,  and  are  you  going  too  ? 

Violet  Staunton  :  I  am,  Mr.  Stanley.  We  have  certainly  had  a 
most  instructive  conversation. 

Gage  Stanley :  At  least  we  have  been  talking  about  most  in- 
structive topics. 

Violet  Staunton:  I  have  read  Proteus  and  Amadeus,  and  that, 
I  confess,  I  did  not  think  very  instructive.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  if  men  don't  believe  in  God,  in  a  soul,  in  a  heaven,  they  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  behave  well — and  why  should  they  ?  At  least 
that  is  my  experience  of  others.  Lady  Lilith  Wardour  may  perhaps 
know  the  world  better  than  I  do,  or  she  may  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  her  acquaintance.  And  as  to  the  letters  of  that  priest — as  you  sayr 
they  are  really  too  foolish. 

Gage  Stanley :  To  me  the  book  is  a  very  suggestive  one.     It 
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actually  *A«>tr.s  you  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  the  world,  what  otherwise 
one  only  /•//"'•  nni4  be  there.  And  seeing  a  thing  its-elf,  and 
knowing  that  it  exists,  are  two  very  different  things.  The  priest's 
letters,  to  me,  are  very  suggestive  also  ;  and  they  show  me  more 
forcibly  than  anything  I  have  read  for  a  long  time,  that  if  theology 
is  to  make  any  fight  at  all,  it  must  provide  itself  with  quite  new 
weapons  ;  for  the  old  ones  are  by  this  time  quite  blunted. 

Violet  Staunton  :  I  must  make  my  adieus  now  for  a  second  time. 
I  like,  Mr.  Stanley,  talking  to  you  and  to  your  cousin.  You  are  both 
people  whom  thought  has  taught  to  be  pessimists.  Women,  of  course, 
can't  reason,  but  I  have  learned  the  same  lesson  from  experience. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    GREEKS    AS 
ILLUSTRATED    BY  GREEK    INSCRIPTIONS. 

II. 

IN  my  remarks  on  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  their  establish- 
ments of  priests  and  other  ministers,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ^  I  have  taken  first  in  order  those  in  which  the 
public  worship  of  the  State  was  carried  on.  But  there  were  many 
other  temples  and  sanctuaries  which  were  endowed  and  maintained 
by  private  citizens  or  by  religious  associations,  and  which  had  their 
establishments  of  priests  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  sacred  estates. 
Sometimes  these  pious  investments  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  an  oracle,  sometimes  at  the  promptings  of  a  dream,  or  in  honour 
of  the  dead.  We  have  a  familiar  example  of  such  a  private  endow- 
ment in  the  case  of  Xenophon,  who  devoted  the  tenth  of  certain  spoil 
gained  in  war  to  the  purohase  of  an  estate  in  Lakonia,  on  which  he 
built  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  surrounded  by 
a  forest  full  of  wild  animals.  The  condition  on  which  the  tenant 
held  the  sacred  land  round  this  temple  was  that  he  was  every  year 
to  devote  the  tenth  of  its  produce  to  a  great  festival  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  to  which  the  neighbours  round  about  were  invited,  and  also 
to  keep  the  temple  in  repair. 

In  an  inscription  from  Santorin  commonly  known  as  the  will  of 
Epikteta  (Bockh,  No.  2448),  the  conditions  under  which  the  endow- 
ment is  made  are  very  fully  and  clearly  stated.  Phoenix,  the  hus- 
band of  Epikteta,  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Muses  in  memory  of  a 
son  whom  they  had  lost.  Epikteta,  becoming  a  widow  and  losing 
another  son,  erected  sculptures  and  sepulchral  shrines  (heroa)  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  bequeathed  3,000  drachmae, 
about  120L,  in  trust  for  pious  uses.  This  sum  of  3,000  drachmae  is 
chargeable  on  certain  specified  real  property  of  Epikteta.  The  temple 
of  the  Muses  and  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  stood  the  heroa  in 
memory  of  her  husband  and  sons  she  bequeaths  to  her  daughter 
Epiteleia,  on  the  following  tenure :  she  is  to  pay  every  year  210 
drachmae,  rather  more  than  81.,  to  the  trustees  of  the  endowment, 
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who  are  described  as  the  *  Society  of  Kinsfolk ; '  these  trustees  are  to 
take  care  that  the  mouseion  and  sacred  precinct  are  never  sold  or 
mortgaged:  no  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  the  sacred  ground, 
except  a  portico,  nor  is  this  precinct  ever  to  be  lent  to  any  one,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  any  descendant  of  Epiteleia.  The 
son  of  this  daughter  is  appointed  to  the  first  priesthood  of  the  Muses 
and  heroes,  and  the  succession  to  what  we  would  venture  to  call  the 
advowson  is  entailed  on  her  eldest  male  descendant  for  ever.  Every 
year  the  '  Society  of  Kinsfolk '  is  to  meet  in  the  moiiseion  at  a  fixed 
time,  when  the  rent  of  210  drachmae  is  to  be  paid  to  them.  The 
society  is  then  to  appoint  three  of  its  members  to  preside  over 
certain  sacrifices  which  are  to  be  offered  to  the  Muses  and  heroes  on 
particular  days,  on  which  occasion  there  is  to  be  a  public  banquet. 
The  latter  part  of  the  inscription  contains  a  number  of  minute 
provisions  as  to  the  time  and  nature  of  the  sacrifices,  the  organisation 
of  the  society,  the  accounts  and  archives  of  the  trust,  &c. 

\Ve  see  from  this  curious  document  how  intimately  religious 
observances  were  blended  with  social  enjoyment  among  the  Greeks. 
The  object  which  Epikteta  had  mainly  in  view  was  to  show  due 
reverence  for  the  dead  by  instituting  solemn  rites  in  their  honour. 
For  this  end  the  ground  on  which  their  monuments  stood  was 
dedicated  for  ever  to  pious  uses,  and  an  additional  sanctity  imparted 
to  it  by  associating  the  worship  of  the  dead  with  the  cult  of  the 
Muses.  But  the  rites  with  which  these  two  cults  were  periodically 
celebrated  had  a  convivial  character,  and  the  assembling  of  the 
society  of  kinsmen  must  have  been  a  pleasant  social  gathering,  while 
it  fulfilled  at  the  same  time  a  religious  obligation.  The  society 
thus  founded  by  Epikteta  very  closely  resembled  those  religious 
corporations  called  thiasi  and  erani,  of  which  we  have  learned  so 
much  in  recent  years  from  inscriptions,  and  which  have  been  so  ably 
treated  by  M.  Foucart  in  his  Associations  religieuses  chez  les  Grrecs. 
These  corporations  were  severally  devoted  to  the  worship  of  some 
particular  divinity.  Their  members  held  assemblies  in  which  they 
passed  decrees  regulating  all  the  details  of  their  worship.  They 
appointed  priests  and  other  sacred  officers,  they  levied  fines,  and  could 
proceed  against  defaulting  or  disobedient  members  before  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals,  provided  there  was  nothing  in  their  decrees  which 
militated  against  the  laws  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  funds  bestowed 
by  the  pious  founders  and  subsequent  benefactors  of  these  associations 
temples  were  built  and  priesthoods  were  endowed,  and  in  their 
decrees  we  find  recorded  the  names  of  those  by  whose  munificence 
the  sacred  edifices  were  repaired  and  the  festivals  celebrated  with 
becoming  dignity.  These  decrees  moreover  give  much  curious 
information  in  reference  to  the  election  and  duties  of  the  priests  and 
other  oflficers  of  the  societies.  In  all  of  them  we  find  a  system  of 
management  very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  temples  belonging  to 
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the  State  were  administered.  The  priests,  treasurers,  and  other 
officers  are  appointed  by  election,  and  their  proceedings  are  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  and  control  of  the  popular  assembly,  which  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  their  authority.  The  form  of  the  decrees 
passed  by  this  assembly  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  decrees  of  the 
State  passed  by  the  ekklesia.  The  due  execution  of  these  ordinances 
is  enforced  by  heavy  fines,  and  special  penalties  are  directed  against 
those  who  attempt  to  change  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  society. 

The  deities  to  the  worship  of  which  the  thiasi  were  devoted  were 
for  the  most  part  foreign  to  the  States  in  which  these  societies  were 
established.  At  Athens  after  the  Persian  war  the  concourse  of 
strangers  caused  by  the  development  of  a  great  maritime  empire  and 
the  increase  of  commerce  led  to  the  importation  of  various  foreign 
deities.  These  exotic  cults  did  not  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  religion ;  they  simply  were  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing  through 
the  agency  of  the  thiasi.  The  evidence  of  inscriptions  shows  us  very 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done.  Thus,  B.C.  333,  the 
merchants  of  Kition  resident  at  Athens  petition  the  senate  to  be 
allowed  a  site  on  which  to  found  a  temple  to  Aphrodite ;  and  this 
petition  is  granted  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  who  had 
previously  given  a  similar  permission  to  certain  Egyptians  to  dedicate 
a  temple  to  Isis. 

In  the  second  century  B.C.  the  Tyrian  merchants  established  at 
Delos  in  like  manner  petitioned  the  Athenian  people  for  permission 
to  erect  in  that  island  a  sanctuary  in  honour  of  their  god,  Baal 
Marcod.  The  worship  of  the  Carian  deity,  Zeus  Labraundeus,  was 
probably  introduced  at  Athens  by  a  similar  authorisation. 

In  the  second  century  A.D.,  a  Lycian  slave  called  Xanthos,  employed 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion  by  a  Roman  master,  founded  a  sanctuary 
in  honour  of  a  lunar  deity  called  Men  Tyrannos,  whose  worship  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  Roman  Empire.  This  slave 
seems  to  have  been  too  poor  to  build  a  temple  himself,  but  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  a  deserted  heroon  which  he  adapted  to  the 
new  worship.  The  inscription  declares  what  persons  were  disqualified 
by  contact  with  forbidden  things  from  entering  the  sacred  precinct, 
and  how  many  days'  quarantine  will  clear  them  from  pollution  ;  but 
the  rules  laid  down  are  not  promulgated  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  nor 
by  the  authority  of  any  public  assembly,  but  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  the 
founder  himself.  He  invites  other  qualified  and  piously  disposed 
persons  to  form  an  eranos  and  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  Men 
Tyrannos,  but  it  would  appear  that  as  yet  no  administrative  body  had 
been  organised  such  as  we  find  evidence  of  in  the  inscriptions  relating 
to  thiasi  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

As  M.  Foucart  justly  remarks,  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
worship  of  Men  Tyrannos  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  us 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  religious  association  might  spring.  That  a 
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should  be  capable  of  founding  an  franos  need  not  sin  prise  IIP 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  religious  associations  members  seem 
to  have  been  freely  admitted  without  reference  to  their  grade  or 
country,  provided  they  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  guild.  Besides 
the  ordinary  periodical  sacrifices  in  the  temples  and  those  from  time 
to  time  contributed  by  individuals,  there  were  certain  great  offerings 
on  the  occasion  of  the  public  festivals  or  some  other  extraordinary 
occasion.  The  nature,  cost,  and  order  of  these  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  were  regulated  by  decrees  of  the  ekldexia.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  fragments  of  calendars  in  which  the  victims  to 
be  offered  to  certain  gods  on  certain  days  are  carefully  noted.  There 
are  also  extant  several  inscriptions  which  relate  to  the  sacrifices  at 
great  public  festivals.  A  decree  relating  to  the  Athenian  Pan- 
athenaea  orders  that  at  that  festival  the  magistrates  called  hieropoioi, 
whose  special  function  it  was  to  manage  the  commissariat  of  sacrifices, 
are  to  purchase  from  the  proper  contractors  the  cattle  which  are  re- 
quired as  victims,  and  for  this  purchase  a  sum  of  41  minae,  about 
164L,  is  provided.  All  this  live  stock  is  to  be  carefully  chosen,  as 
the  gods  objected  very  strongly  to  animals  who  had  any  blemish. 
The  victims  are  then  to  be  conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
great  altar  of  Athene  Polias,  to  whom  and  to  Nike  they  are  to  be 
sacrificed.  Afterwards  the  meat  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  citizens 
assembled  for  worship  in  the  Akropolis,  according  to  their  demes, 
.  adi  member  of  the  demos  having  his  allotted  share.  The  sum  of 
500  drachmae,  20Z.,  is  to  be  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
cession, the  cooking,  the  fuel  for  the  great  altar,  and  the  nightly 
ceremony  called  the  Pannychis.  The  procession  is  to  start  at  sunrise. 
A  Delian  inscription  (Bockh,  158)  gives  us  the  following  items  of 
the  cost  of  one  of  these  great  festivals  about  B.C.  374  :  —  For  109  oxen 
8,419  drachmas,  rather  more  than  336£.  For  gilding  their  horns 
(an  operation  described  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Homer),  121 
drachmae.  The  price  of  these  oxen  at  Delos  was  therefore  at  the  rate 
of  77  £  drachmas,  rather  more  than  3L,  per  beast,  while  at  Athens  a 
few  years  earlier,  about  B.C.  410,  oxen  for  sacrifice  cost  only  51 
drachmae,  about  2  L,  each.  But  at  Delos  there  was  probably  an  ad- 
ditional charge  for  freight  and  custom  dues,  as  the  island  was  so 
Iwrren  that  stock  could  hardly  have  been  fattened  on  it  (see  Bockh, 
r>'l>lic  Economy  of  Athens,  Engl.  Transl.,  i.  p.  103).  Sometimes 
prize  oxen  were  sent  to  be  sacrificed  ;  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
(C.  I.  1688)  that  one  of  these  prize  oxen  at  Delphi  cost  300  Attic 
drachmae  (12£.),  and  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  rewarded  with  a 
gold  wreath  the  city  which  contributed  the  finest  ox  to  the  Pythian 
festivals.  As  we  reserve  our  fattest  beef  for  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas, so  doubtless  the  ancients  made  their  great  festivities  in  some 
sort  cattle  shows,  and  the  bceuf  gras  annually  paraded  through  Paris 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  Bous  Hegemon  or 
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Bous  heros  who  was  exhibited  in  the  ancient  festival,  and  who,  while 
he  was  a  token  of  the  piety  and  wealth  of  the  city  by  whom  he  was 
offered,  was  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  legitimate  worldly  profit  to 
the  enterprising  grazier  by  whom  he  had  been  reared,  and  who  was 
thus  encouraged  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
Greece. 

The  piety  of  the  ancients  found  its  utterance  not  only  in  sacrifices 
but  in  hymns  in  honour  of  the  deities.  Of  these  religious  poems 
some  beautiful  specimens  are  extant  in  the  collection  of  hymns  com- 
monly called  Homeric,  and  we  have  one  composed  at  a  later  period 
by  Kallimachos.  If  the  hymns  actually  chanted  in  the  ordinary 
Greek  worship  resembled  these,  they  must  have  been  derived:?  rather 
from  poetical  inspiration  than  from  hieratic  tradition.  But  pro- 
bably each  temple  had  its  own  peculiar  hymns,  and  some  of  these 
may  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity,  and  may  have 
preserved  ancient  liturgical  formulae.  In  Bockh  (No.  511)  two 
hymns  are  engraved  on  the  same  marble,  that  of  Ariphron  to  the 
goddess  of  Health,  Hygieia,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
Athena3us,  and  an  anonymous  hymn  to  Telesphoros  which  is  certainly 
later  than  the  Antonine  period  and  is  a  very  dreary  specimen  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  that  late  age.  The  hymn  to  Isis  published  by  Lebas, 
under  Andros  (Voyage  Archeol.  Pt.  IV. No.  1796),  is  equally  unat- 
tractive as  poetry. 

All  through  the  period  of  Greek  civilisation  the  training  of 
choruses  for  the  chanting  of  hymns  at  the  festivals  was  accounted 
one  of  the  religious  obligations  of  the  State.  A  decree  of  Stratonicea 
in  Caria,  of  the  second  century  A.D.  (Bockh,  No.  2715),  shows  us  how 
carefully  this  part  of  the  public  worship  was  then  provided  for. 
The  preamble  of  this  decree  sets  forth  how  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
city,  Zeus  Panameribs  and  Hekate,  have  in  times  past  saved  it  from 
many  perils,  and  how,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  lose  no- 
opportunity  of  showing  its  piety  and  devotion.  The  statues  of  these 
deities,  the  decree  goes  on  to  say,  are  in  the  senate  house,  where 
their  presence  is  constantly  inviting  the  people  to  acts  of  devotion 
and  stimulating  their  religious  fervour.  'The  senate  accordingly 
orders  that  thirty  boys  of  good  family  be  chosen  as  chorus.  These 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  senate  house  under  the  charge  of  the 
pccdonomos  and  the  pcedophy  lakes,  the  officers  who  had  the  charge 
and  training  of  youth.  There,  clad  in  white,  crowned  with  wreaths, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  branches  of  laurel,  they  are  to  recite  a 
hymn  which  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  which  is  to  be 
selected  by  the  secretary  (grammateus)  of  the  senate.  When  any 
of  these  boys  are  enrolled  among  the  ephebi,  or  if,  which  may  none 
of  the  gods  cause,  any  should  die  before  attaining  manhood,  others 
are  to  be  chosen  in  their  stead  on  a  report  from  the  pccdonomos 
and  the  pwdophylakes.  Boys  who  are  ill  or  who  are  kept  at  home 
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by  domestic  sorrow  are  to  be  exempt  from  attendance.  To  make  the 
law  more  stringent,  it  is  added  that,  if  any  of  these  regulations  are 
neglected,  the  archons  and  the  pcedonomoa  will  be  liable  to  a  charge 
of  impiety,  and  the  pcvdophylakea  to  imprisonment.  Besides  ordering 
this  daily  choral  service  the  decree  empowers  the  hiereus  of  Hekate 
to  select  every  year  a  chorus  of  boys  from  the  suburb  round  the 
temple  of  that  goddess,  who  are  to  sing  the  hymn  in  her  honour,  as 
has  been  the  custom.  In  case  of  any  irregularity  in  the  attendance 
of  these  choristers  the  hiereus  is  empowered  to  punish  the  fathers 
by  indictment,  or  in  any  other  way  which  he  prefers.  Failing  in  this 
duty,  the  priest  is  to  incur  the  same  penalties  as  the  boys. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  all  the  public  ritual  in  a  Greek  city 
was  absolutely  fixed  by  laws  passed  in  the  popular  assembly.  Thus 
it  was  the  dogma  of  the  elddesia  which  settled  the  ritual ;  but  this 
dogma  was  certainly  not  ecclesiastical  in  our  sense  of  either  word,  but 
emanated  from  the  supreme  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  These 
decrees,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  which  remain,  were  drawn  up 
with  a  perspicuous  minuteness  of  provision  and  a  sternness  of  purpose 
which  could  hardly  have  left  room  for  recalcitrant  dissent  or  quibbling 
evasion.  I  would  here  invite  attention  to  the  most  complete  of  these 
documents — the  inscription  from  Andania  in  Messenia,  which  records 
a  law  regulating  the  celebration  of  certain  mysteries  in  honour  of  the 
twin  gods  called  Kabiri.  This  document  contains  a  variety  of  minute 
enactments,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  The 
mystery  (telete)  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  body  of  male  and  female 
votaries  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes  of  the  city  and  designated 
hieri  or  hierce  according  to  their  sex.  These  celebrants  are  to  swear 
that  they  will  conduct  the  mystery  in  a  reverent  and  proper  manner 
and  in  conformity  with  the  written  ritual  or  rubric.  Any  hieros 
who  refuses  to  take  this  oath  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000  drachmas,  and 
another  is  to  be  chosen  in  his  room  out  of  the  same  tribe.  The  ladies 
(hierce),  who  are  associated  with  the  hieri  as  celebrants,  are  to  swear 
the  same  oath,  with  the  additional  clause  that  they  have  been  faith- 
ful to  their  husbands.  Any  lady  declining  to  take  this  oath  is  to  be 
fined  1,000  drachmae,  40L,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  mysteries  and 
sacrifices. 

The  hieri  are  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  sacred  books  and  of 
the  ark  in  which  they  are  kept.  These  sacred  books  doubtless  con- 
tained the  ritual ;  such  must  have  been  the  writings  which,  as  Pausa- 
nias  (viii.  15,1)  tells  us,  were  read  at  the  solemn  gathering  of  Mystae 
at  Pheneos  in  Arcadia.  So  in  Apuleius  (Metam.  xi.  16)  the  priest  of 
Isis  takes  books  out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  read  out  the  rubric. 
Next  come  very  stringent  directions  as  to  the  vestments  to  be  worn 
during  the  festival.  The  ladies  are  not  to  wear  transparent  garments 
or  stripes  wider  than  half  an  inch.  The  married  women  are  to 
wear  the  kalasiris,  a  kind  of  tunic  introduced  from  Egypt,  and  a 
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mantle  the  cost  of  which  must  not  exceed  two  mince.  The  dress  of  the 
maidens  must  not  excet  d  in  cost  half  this  amount.  The  male  votaries 
are  to  wear  laurel  wreaths,  the  women  a  white  hat.  Their  faces  must 
not  be  painted,  they  must  wear  no  gold  ornaments,  their  shoes  must 
be  either  of  felt  or  of  the  skins  of  victims.  In  order  to  insure  the 
observance  of  these  and  other  minute  regulations,  an  officer  duly 
sworn  is  appointed,  whose  special  duty  is  to  keep  the  ladies  in  order, 
and  who  is  hence  called  the  gyncekonomos.  He  it  is  who  sees  that 
they  are  attired  according  to  the  rubric,  and  who  determines  by  lot  the 
place  of  each  in  the  procession,  and,  in  case  their  attire  is  not  perfectly 
en  regie,  has  the  power  of  confiscating  it  and  dedicating  it  to  the 
gods.  Next  come  rules  as  to  the  order  of  the  procession,  which  was  a 
necessary  part  of  most,  if  not  all,  religious  festivals.  This  pompe,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  is  to  be  headed  by  a  certain  Mnasistratos,  who, 
though  the  inscription  does  not  assign  to  him  any  sacerdotal  title, 
is  evidently  a  personage  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  from  him 
that  the  hieri  received  the  sacred  books  and  the  casket  or  ark 
which  contained  them  ;  he  participated  with  them  in  the  sacrifices 
and  in  the  Mysteries ;  the  city  conferred  upon  him  marked  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  a  crown  of  the  value  of  6,000  drachmae,  about 
240Z.,  one-third  of  the  money  offered  by  the  visitors  to  the  treasury 
of  the  sacred  fountain  named  in  the  ancient  books,  which  fountain 
and  the  statue  of  Hagna  were  placed  under  his  perpetual  custody. 
The  skins  of  the  victims  sacrificed  at  this  fountain  were  also  his 
perquisite.  It  seems  probable  that  Mnasistratos  owed  these  marked 
distinctions  to  his  having  recovered  a  copy  of  the  sacred  books  in 
which  the  ritual  of  the  mysteries  was  inscribed.  Pausanias  relates 
how,  on  the  revival  of  similar  rites  in  Messenia  by  Epaminondas 
and  Epiteles,  they  were  directed  by  a  dream  to  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  books  relating  to  them  had  been  buried  centuries  before  by  the 
ancient  Messenian  hero  Aristomenes.  They  were  found  engraved  on 
thin  rolls  of  tin  and  packed  in  a  vase  which  was  concealed  in  the  earth. 
Next  after  Mnasistratos  in  the  procession  comes  the  priest  of  the 
deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  mysteries  are  held,  then  the  president  of 
the  games  (agonoihetes\  the  sacriticers  (hierothytce)  and  flute-players. 
After  these  come  the  sacred  virgins  conducting  the  cars  on  which  are 
placed  the  arks  (kistcv)  which  contain  the  sacred  mysteries,  then 
other  priestesses  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter.  Then  follow 
the  hierce,  one  by  one,  according  to  lot,  and  the  hieri.  The  victims 
are  also  led  in  procession.  The  great  multitude  assembled  at  this 
festival  dwelt  in  tents  or  booths.  The  dimensions  of  these  tents  must 
not  be  more  than  thirty  feet  square,  nor  may  they  be  hung  round 
with  skins  or  tapestry.  The  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  hieri  is 
to  be  fenced  off,  and  they  only  are  to  pitch  tents  within  this  precinct. 
No  uninitiated  person  is  to  enter  the  precinct  thus  marked  off.  No 
one  is  allowed  couches  in  their  tent  or  silver  plate  of  a  greater  value 
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than  300  drachmae,  12/.  Articles  in  excess  of  this  amount  are  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  gods.  When  the  sacrifices  and  mysteries  are  per- 
formed, due  and  reverent  silence  is  to  be  kept ;  any  one  disturbing 
the  proceedings  is  to  be  scourged  and  excluded  from  the  mysteries. 
These  scourgings  are  to  be  executed  by  the  rhabdophori,  a  body  of 
twenty  vergers  or  beadles  chosen  from  among  the  hieri. 

All  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  festival  are  to  be  managed 
by  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  demos.  No  person  is  eligible 
for  this  responsible  office  whose  fortune  is  rated  at  less  than  a  talent. 
At  their  election  a  note  is  to  be  made  of  this,  and  also  of  the  amount 
of  fortune  of  those  by  whom  they  are  proposed.  The  commissioners 
are  to  receive  all  moneys  accruing  from  the  festival,  and  very  stringent 
regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  auditing  of  their  accounts.  If  con- 
victed of  embezzlement,  they  are  to  pay  double  the  amount  in  default 
and  a  fine  besides  of  1,000  drachmae,  40Z.,  which  the  tribunal  has  no 
power  to  mitigate.  Any  balance  that  may  remain  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  festival  is  to  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  State.  The 
next  provision  of  the  law  is  in  regard  to  the  victims  to  be  offered. 
The  sacrifices  were  on  a  great  scale.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  mysteries  two  white  lambs  had  to  be  furnished ;  for  the  purifica- 
tion, a  ram  of  the  right  colour ;  for  the  purification  in  the  theatre 
three  little  pigs ;  for  the  protomystce,  one  hundred  lambs.  In  the 
procession  a  pregnant  sow  to  Demeter,  a  two-year-old  pig  to  the 
Great  Gods,  a  ram  to  Hermes,  a  boar  to  Apollo  Karneios,  a  sheep  to 
Hagna.  The  hieri  on  taking  office  are  to  invite  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  these  victims,  and  are  to  give  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  The  contractor  must  find  proper  sureties  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  his  contract.  He  must  produce  victims  sound  and  without 
blemish,  and  these  must  be  inspected  by  the  hieri  ten  days  before 
the  mysteries.  After  the  inspection  these  animals  are  to  be  marked 
by  the  hieri,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  afterwards  changed  by 
the  contractor.  If  the  contractor  fail  to  produce  the  victims  for 
•examination  at  the  appointed  time,  his  sureties  are  to  forfeit  the  price 
.agreed  on  and  half  as  much  again,  and  the  hieri  are  to  purchase 
victims  with  the  money  so  forfeited.  In  order  that  the  music  re- 
quired in  the  sacrifices  and  mysteries  should  be  duly  performed,  the 
hieri  are  to  enrol  in  a  register  every  year  the  names  of  those  skilled 
performers  on  the  flute  and  lyre  who  undertake  to  play  in  the  festival, 
and  who  evidently  formed  here,  as  at  Eleusis,  a  guild  or  corporation 
with  peculiar  privileges. 

Any  one  convicted  of  theft  or  any  other  crime  during  the  mys- 
teries is  to  be  judged  by  the  hieri.  A  free  man  must  repay  double 
what  he  has  stolen  ;  'a  slave  must  not  only  make  good  this  amount, 
but  have  a  flogging  in  addition.  The  same  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  slave  and  the  free  man  is  observed  in  the  punishment 
enacted  for  those  who  cut  wood  in  the  sacred  precinct. 
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Within  the  sacred  precinct  was  a  sanctuary  in  waich  fugitive 
slaves  were  allowed  to  take  refuge,  as  was  the  case  in  many  Greek 
temples.  In  all  cases  when  the  runaway  belongs  to  Andania,  the 
hiereus  is  to  decide  whether  he  is  to  be  restored  to  his  master  or  notr 
but  no  other  person  is  to  give  these  fugitives  shelter  or  food. 

After  the  victims  have  been  sacrificed,  the  portions  not  allotted  to 
the  gods  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  sacred  banquet,  which  the  hieri 
are  to  celebrate  with  the  hierce  and  the  virgins.  To  this  banquet 
are  to  be  invited  the  priest  and  priestess  of  the  Great  Gods,  the 
priestess  of  the  Karneion,  Mnasistratos  with  his  wife  and  children, 
the  musicians  who  performed  in  the  festival,  and  the  subordinate 
assistants  who  took  part  in  conducting  it.  The  cost  of  the  banquet 
is  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,  for  which  a  blank  space  is  left  in  the 
text.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  amount  had  not  been  settled 
when  the  law  was  engraved  on  the  marble. 

So  great  a  concourse  of  people  would  of  course  require  a  market. 
This  is  to  be  held  in  a  place  appointed  by  the  hieri,  and  the  agora- 
nomos  of  the  city  is  to  take  care  that  the  merchants  give  good  weight 
and  measure,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  city,  and  that  no 
charge  is  levied  on  them  for  the  ground.  They  are  also  free  to  sell 
at  their  own  price.  The  agoranomos  is  also  to  take  care  that  no  one 
injure  the  conduits  for  the  supply  of  water  in  the  hieron.  He  is  also 
to  superintend  the  service  of  the  public  baths.  No  one  is  to  be 
charged  more  than  two  copper  coins  for  a  bath.  The  fuel  is  to  be 
supplied  by  contract,  and  a  sufficient  heat  is  to  be  maintained.  No 
slave  is  to  be  allowed  to  anoint  himself  with  oil. 

At  the  close  of  the  festival  the  hieri  are  to  send  in  a  report  of 
all  their  proceedings  to  the  prytaneum,  which,  like  a  modern  hotel 
de  ville,  was  the  bureaucratic  centre  of  the  city ;  they  are  also  to 
register  on  the  •walls  of  the  hieron  the  names  of  all  transgressors 
whom  they  have  punished.  All  through  this  law  the  hieri  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  persons  charged  to  conduct  the  festival.  But  in 
order  to  insure  prompt  and  concerted  action  an  executive  committee 
of  ten  persons  are  appointed  by  the  chief  .magistrates,  who  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  same  rank  as  the  hieri,  and  who  are  to  select  the 
rhabdophori  and  the  mystagogues.  This  committee  has  power  to 
convene  an  assembly  of  hieri  on  important  matters  which  were  de- 
cided by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  Minute  as  are  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  the  possibility  of  oversight  and  omission  is  not  lost  sight  of 
in  its  concluding  clause,  which  enacts  that  all  such  contingent  defects 
are  to  be  referred  to  a  council  called  synedri,  which  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  permanent  board  of  control  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mysteries.  This  council  is  empowered  to  supplement 
any  oversight  in  the  law,  but  no  such  supplementary  legislation  is  to 
be  valid  if  it  contains  anything  detrimental  to  the  mysteries.  This 
Andaman  inscription  is  the  longest  and  the  most  complete  extant 
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specimen  of  the  laws  relating  to  Greek  ritual.  It  has  been  carefully 
edited  and  commented  on  by  M.  Sauppe,  and  subsequently  by  M. 
Foucart,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  abstract  of  it.  The  date  of 
the  decree  is  fixed  to  the  year  91  B.C.  The  mysteries  to  which  it 
relates  were  held  in  honour  of  the  Samothracian  Kabiri,  called  in  the 
text  the  Great  Gods,  and  with  their  worship  were  associated  Demeter, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Messenia  ;  Apollo  Karneios,  in  whose  grove  the 
mysteries  were  celebrated  ;  Hermes,  whose  statue  bearing  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders  was  seen  in  this  grove  by  Pausanias  nearly  three  centuries 
after  the  date  of  the  decree,  and  a  local  deity  Hagna,  '  the  pure  one,' 
whose  statue  stood  beside  a  fountain,  and  who  was  probably  a  local 
nymph,  the  personification  of  the  fountain  itself.  These  Andanian 
mysteries  were,  according  to  Pausanias,  of  remote  antiquity,  and,  after 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  Lacedaemonian  conquest  of  Messenia, 
had  been  revived  by  Epaminondas  when  Messene  was  rebuilt.  It 
would  seem,  however,  by  the  evidence  of  this  decree,  that  there  had 
been  a  second  suspension  of  the  mysteries  after  the  age  of  Epaminon- 
das, probably  due  to  the  troublous  times  which  followed.  The  decree 
which  reinstitutes  the  festival  was  passed  after  the  Romans  had  es- 
tablished a  new  order  of  things  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  imposed  on 
the  cities  of  the  AchaBan  League  constitutions  which  transferred  poli- 
tical power  from  the  people  to  the  richer  classes.  This  timocratic  bias 
is  very  evident  in  the  decree. 

In  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Arcadia  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Dioscuri,  Demeter  and  Persephone  or  Kore,  where  certain  cere- 
monies called  koragia  were  celebrated  by  a  sacred  college  called  the 
koragi.  The  members  of  this  college  undertook  in  turn  the  expense 
of  celebrating  the  annual  festival,  but  in  one  particular  year  no  one 
could  be  found  to  fill  this  office.  In  this  emergency  a  lady  of  illus- 
trious birth,  Nikippe,  the  daughter  of  Pasias,  came  forward  and 
voluntarily  took  upon  herself  this  function.  The  decree  passed  in  her 
honour  acquaints  us  with  some  very  curious  details  of  the  ceremonial. 
First  took  place  a  procession  and  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  goddess,. 
Kore ;  then  came  the  sacred  banquet ;  after  these  preliminary  cere- 
monies came  the  mysteries  in  which  there  was  a  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  return  of  Persephone  from  Hades.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  attired  in  a  new  veil  was  then  carried  through  the  city,  and 
invited  into  the  house  of  a  mortal  who  was  supposed  on  this  occasion 
to  welcome  and  entertain  the  divine  guest  on  her  return  from  the 
nether  region,  after  which  the  statue  was  taken  back  to  the  temple. 
On  this  occasion  Nikippe  was  the  hostess  of  the  goddess,  and  con- 
ducted the  whole  festival  with  a  sumptuous  magnificence  and  with 
an  earnest  zeal  and  piety  which  entitled  ,her  to  the  special  honours 
granted  in  the  decree.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  Nikippe  whose 
name  Pausanias  saw  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  Symmachia 
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at  Mantinea  which  she  had  dedicated  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  The 
date  of  the  decree  is  B.C.  61.  If  the  same  Nikippe  erected  the  statue, 
she  must  have  been  living  thirty  years  after  she  celebrated  the 
koragia.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  service  she  performed  in  reference 
to  these  mysteries  is  called  in  the  inscription  leiturgia,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Greek  liturgies  were  not,  like  our  liturgy, 
set  forms  of  religious  worship  mostly  consisting  of  prayers,  but  public 
charges  voluntarily  undertaken  by  rich  and  aristocratic  citizens,  or 
imposed  on  them  by  law. 

I  have  given  these  two  inscriptions  as  samples  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  Many  other  decrees  relating  to  ritual  are  to 
be  found  in  Bockhand  later  epigraphical  collections,  which  in  the 
Heortologie  of  August  Mommsen,  and  in  other  recent  works,  have 
been  skilfully  combined  with  scattered  notices  in  ancient  authors,  and 
especially  with  those  in  Hesychius  and  his  fellow  lexicographers. 
Since  Meursius  two  centuries  ago  published  his  Grcecia  Feriata, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  archseology,  and  as 
with  the  new  light  thrown  by  inscriptions  and  other  monuments  we 
study  Greek  life  in  its  festive  aspect,  we  are  struck  more  and  more 
with  the  mixture  of  devout  earnestness  and  genial  sociability  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  their  religion  in  its  best  time.  It  was  pro- 
bably because  their  festivals  had  so  strongly  marked  a  religious  cha- 
racter that  they  were  so  little  marred  either  by  riot  and  disorder  or 
by  morose  asceticism.  The  remark  of  Froissart  on  the  English  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  '  ils  s'amusent  tristement '  could  never  have 
been  applied  to  the  holiday  of  an  ancient  Greek.  Their  great 
festivals  were  arranged  so  as  to  minister  to  many  tastes  and  senti- 
ments ;  the  enjoyment  was  general,  and  shared  not  only  by  all  grades 
of  citizens,  but  by  many  aliens  and  strangers.  But  this  was  not  all. 
In  the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  city  were 
themselves  present  at  the  festival ;  the  altar  at  which  victims  were 
offered  was,  as  it  were,  the  high  table  at  which  the  gods  dined ;  the 
prime  joints  and  choice  dainties,  which  were  practically  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  priests,  were  theoretically  reserved  for  those  divine  guests 
whose  portions  their  ministers  ate  vicariously ;  and  the  sacred  banquet 
provided  for  the  mortal  worshippers  was  but  the  sequel  and  echo  of 
this  divine  entertainment.  The  strength  of  this  belief  would  perhaps- 
in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  a  festival  from  degenerating 
into  an  unseemly  riot,  but  behind  the  religious  sentiment  lurked  the 
terror  of  the  law.  Graven  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  on  pillars 
in  the  sacred  precinct  was  the  stern  rubric  denouncing  all  brawlers 
and  sacrilegious  persons,  and  a  police  armed  with  special  powers  by 
the  State  was  ever  at  hand  to  arrest  offenders  and  punish  them 
summarily,  while  graver  cases  of  impiety  were  referred  to  a  tribunal 
which,  like  the  Inquisition,  struck  fearlessly  and  relentlessly,  and 
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sometimes  chose  for  its  victims  the  most  conspicuous  personages  in 
the  State. 

The  relief' >iis  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  splendid 
pageantry  of  processions  and  sacrifices,  have  vanished  from  the  living- 
world,  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their  effect  on  the  eye  by 
studying  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where  we  see  represented  tin 
Panathenaic  procession  with  its  escort  of  cavalry,  its  long  files  of 
musicians,  victims,  and  bearers  of  sacred  vessels,  its  priests,  magis- 
trates, and  marshals,  all  moving  onward  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Eastern  front,  where  groups  of  solemn  seated  figures  typify  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Attic  deities  at  this  great  festival ;  and  if,  with  this 
beautiful  sculptural  composition  before  us,  we  turn  to  the  vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  religious  processions  in  two  Greek  romances, 
the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon,  and  the  ^Ethiopica  of  Heliodoros,  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  such  festivals  cele- 
brated under  an  Eastern  sky  and  in  an  ever-genial  climate. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  these  ephemeral  and  evanescent  mani- 
festations of  Greek  piety  to  its  more  permanent  memorials  :  I  mean 
those  inscriptions  which  record  dedications  to  the  gods  or  heroes. 
The  objects  so  dedicated,  called  by  the  Greeks  anathemata,  were  very 
various  in  kind.  Not  only  temples,  but  many  other  public  buildings, 
were  inscribed  with  a  dedication  to  some  deity,  and  this  was  the  case 
too  with  the  sacrificial  vessels  and  other  furniture  of  a  temple. 

The  triumphs  of  war  were  commemorated  by  the  dedication  of 
armour  and  other  trophies,  and  the  victor  in  the  public  games  showed 
his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by  consecrating  to  them  sometimes  the 
tripod  or  crown  which  he  had  won  by  his  personal  prowess,  sometimes 
a  statue  of  himself  or  of  the  horses  whose  fleetness  had  given  him  the 
prize  in  the  race.  On  the  other  hand  any  one  convicted  of  foul  play 
in  any  of  the  agonistic  contests  at  Olympia  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  those  fines  bronze  statues  were  dedicated 
to  the  Olympian  Zeus  with  an  inscription  recording  the  name  and 
transgression  of  the  offender.  The  convalescent  patient  who  had 
owed  his  cure  to  JEsqulapius  dedicated  a  model  of  the  limb  or  part 
of  the  body  which  had  required  medical  treatment,  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  hung  up  a  picture  of  his  escape  from  drowning  in  the  temple 
of  Poseidon.  >The  evil-doer  relieved  his  guilty  conscience  by  an 
expiatory  offering  which  often  took  the  form  of  a  work  of  art. 
While  the  critical  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  individual  furnished 
occasions  and  motives  for  dedications,  the  articles  which  from  long 
association  had  been  endeared  to  the  owner,  such  as  garments  or  the 
implements  of  a  trade,  were  often  finally  consecrated  in  temples  as 
relics  worthy  to  be  consigned  to  the  sure  custody  of  the  gods.  In 
the  epigrams  of  the  Anthology  we  find  many  examples  of  such 
humble  offerings,  and  among  the  inscriptions  from  the  Athenian 
Akropolis  is  a  long  list  of  female  garments  dedicated  to  Artemis 
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Brauronia.  The  objects  thus  hallowed  were  distinguished  by  in- 
scriptions, sometimes  placed  on  the  objects  themselves,  sometimes 
graven  on  their  bases  or  written  on  labels,  and  these  inscriptions  con- 
tained not  only  the  name  of  the  dedicator  and  of  the  god  to  whom 
the  offering  was  made,  but,  in  the  case  of  works  of  art,  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  or  painter  whose  handiwork  was  thus  consecrated.  To 
these  particulars  was  often  added  the  motive  or  incident  which  led  to 
the  dedication. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course  of  ages  an  ancient  temple 
became  a  Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  where,  in  the  latter  days  of 
Paganism,  the  paleographer  might  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
writing  from  the  earliest  Kadmean  specimens ;  the  historian  of  art 
might  gather  materials  for  the  classification  of  sculptors  and  painters 
according  to  schools,  and  the  cultivated  tourist  might  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  examining  relics  which  local  tradition  attributed  to  the 
heroic  age,  or  weapons  and  armour  wrested  from  '  the  flying  Mede ' 
at  Marathon  or  Salamis ;  even  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts 
from  century  to  century  might  be  traced  by  examining  minutely  the 
implements  and  objects  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  in  a  range  of 
time  which,  in  the  case  of  some  temples,  may  be  calculated  as  not 
less  than  a  thousand  years.  As  these  votive  inscriptions  or  epi- 
grammata  multiplied  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  became  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  polyhistoric  students  of  the  ancient  world,  and  certain 
industrious  Greek  archseologists,  such  as  Polemo  and  Philochoros,  took 
the  trouble  to  transcribe  and  publish  collections  of  these  epigrams, 
gathered  from  the  ample  stores  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  other  celebrated 
cities.  Some  few,  too,  are  preserved  by  Pausanias,  whose  account  of 
the  donaria  at  Olympia  is  the  more  precious,  as  its  accuracy  has  been 
so  strikingly  confirmed  by  recent  discoveries  there ;  for,  though  the 
statues  and  other  works  of  art  which  he  describes  have,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  the  most  part  perished,  the  marble  pedestals  with  their 
dedicatory  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  many  cases  not  only  intact, 
but  in  their  original  positions.  Of  this  incalculable  wealth  of 
votive  epigrams  the  portion  as  yet  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the 
ancient  world  would  have  appeared  insignificant  to  Pausanias  or  to 
that  Polemo  whose  indefatigable  diligence  earned  him  the  title  of 
Stelokopas ;  but  to  us  these  few  tabulce  ex  naufragio  are  much. 
If  we  have  not  the  sabre  of  Mardonios  taken  at  Marathon,  or  the 
silver-footed  throne  on  which  Xerxes  sat  at  Salamis,  both  of  which 
were  once  dedicated  in  the  Akropolis  at  Athens,  we  may  still  see  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  the  bronze  serpent  dedicated  at 
Delphi  by  the  allied  Greeks  after  the  victory  of  Platoea.  If  again  we 
have  not  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Zeus,  and  the  three  linen  breast- 
plates dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Grelon  of  Syracuse  in  gratitude  for 
his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  B.C.  480,  we  have  in  the  British 
Museum  the  helmet  which  once  crowned  the  trophy  offered  to  the 
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Olympian  Zeus  by  Hiero,  the  brother  of  Gelon,  after  defeating  the 
Tyrrhenians,  B.C.  474.  Time  has  also  been  pleased  to  spare  us  the 
dedication  on  marble  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  Kanopos  was 
found  a  little  gold  plate  which  records  the  consecration  of  a  temenos 
to  Osiris  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  First  and  his  queen  Berenice. 
Scattered  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  are  many  votive  inscriptions, 
which  show  how  widespread  was  the  influence  of  the  Seleukidos,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  kings  of  Pergamos,  and  other  contemporary  dynasties — 
how  greatly  they  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Greek 
cities  by  noble  architecture ;  and,  with  the  same  class  of  inscriptions 
as  our  guide,  we  may  in  many  sites  still  trace  out  the  changes  which 
Kornan  despotism  has  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities.  We  thus  see  how  the  imperial  a3diles 
of  a  conquered  world  made  room  for  a  growing  population  and  more 
extended  traffic  by  sweeping  away  much  that  was  beautiful  and  vene- 
rable, and  constructing,  in  compensation,  those  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts, those  amphitheatres,  gymnasia,  and  baths,  on  the  shattered 
ruins  of  which  the  names  of  the  emperors  and  proconsuls  under  whose 
direction  they  were  built  may  still  be  read. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  here  all  the  more  remarkable  dedicatory 
inscriptions  which  are  extant,  the  list  would  be  a  very  long  one.  I 
will  only  draw  attention  to  a  very  few  which  may  be  taken  as  speci- 
mens of  the  several  classes  in  which  they  may  be  arranged. 

Among  the  earliest  discoveries  which  have  resulted  from  the 
German  excavations  at  Olympia  was  that  of  a  beautiful  torso  of 
Victory  in  marble,  on  the  base  of  which  was  inscribed  the  dedication 
of  this  statue  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  by  the  Messenians  and  Naupak- 
tians  as  a  tenth  from  the  spoil  of  their .  enemies.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  actual  statue  and  dedication  noticed  by  Pausanias, 
and  it  appears  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  who  were 
the  enemies  over  whom  the  triumph  had  been  obtained.  The  Mes- 
senians themselves  alleged  that  the  particular  victory  to  which  the 
dedication  had  reference  was  that  won  from  the  Spartans  at  Sphakteria 
by  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  conjointly,  and  that,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  such  near  and  powerful  neighbours  as  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  wording  of  the  inscription  was  purposely  left  vague  by  the 
authorities  at  Olympia.  The  third  line  of  this  dedication  informs  us 
that  the  sculptor  of  the  victory  was  Pasonios  of  Mende,  and  that  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  the  ornaments  on  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  As  Paeonios  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  the  date 
of  this  dedication  is  fixed  within  narrow  limits,  and  thus  the  Victory 
is  one  of  the  very  few  extant  statues  of  which  not  only  the  age  and 
school  but  the  author  is  certainly  known. 

Thucydides  states  that  Peisistratos,  the  son  of  the  tyrant  Hippias 
and  the  grandson  of  his  great  namesake,  filled  the  office  of  archon  at 
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Athens,  and  dedicated  two  altars.  The  inscription  on  one  of  these 
was  afterwards  erased  by  the  Athenian  people,  but  on  the  other  altar, 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Pythios,  the  inscription  was  quite  legible  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  who  transcribes  it  in  his  text.  It  is  equally 
legible  to  this  day,  the  marble  on  which  it  was  inscribed  having 
been  accidentally  discovered  in  a  courtyard  near  the  Ilissos  by  Mr. 
Kumanudes  in  April  of  this  year.  This  dedication  must  have  been 
made  before  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  B.C.  510.  Another  curious 
memorial  of  a  forgotten  victory  is  the  bronze  spearhead  dedicated 
at  Olympia  by  the  Methanians,  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  ' 
Ionian  race  who  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Epidauros  after  the 
Dorians  had  established  their  sway  over  that  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  They  too,  in  some  unrecorded  battle,  must  have  obtained 
a  victory  over  their  powerful  neighbours,  for  the  spearhead  bears  the 
significant  words,  '  From  the  Lacedaemonians.' 

In  the  British  Museum  are  two  marble  slabs  brought  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  from  Amyklse,  in  Lakonia. 
On  both  these  are  sculptured  in  relief  various  articles  of  female  toilet, 
such  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  hair-net,  a  mirror,  combs,  a  shell  for  paint, 
and  various  little  bottles  for  unguents.  One  of  these  slabs  bears  the 
name  of  a  priestess,  the  other  of  a  subordinate  tirewoman  attached 
to  a  temple.  It  seems  probable  that  the  objects  dedicated  in  these 
two  marbles  represent  the  toilet  of  the  priestess  when  she  was  attired 
in  her  sacred  robes  on  solemn  occasions. 

In  connection  with  the  dedication  of  things  to  the  gods  should  be 
mentioned  the  dedication  of  persons.  I  have  already  noticed  that 
form  of  enfranchisement  by  which  a  slave  was  dedicated  to  a  god  by 
his  master.  But  there  was  another  form  of  consecration  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  of  execration,  by  which  the  vengeance  of  one  or 
more  deities  was  invoked  on  an  offender,  and  he  was  solemnly  con- 
signed to  them  for  punishment  in  this  world  and  the  next.  In  order 
to  make  this  curse  more  terrible  and  efficacious,  it  was  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  dedication  and  engraved  on  marble  or  on  metal  tablets, 
and  such  written  curses  were  hence  called  by  the  Romans  devotiones, 
while  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  the  name  anathema, 
literally  *  votive  offering,'  is  still  applied  to  imprecations  solemnly 
uttered  by  the  priest.  At  Cnidus,  within  a  sacred  precinct  dedicated 
to  Demeter,  Persephone,  Pluto,  and  other  cognate  deities,  I  found  a 
number  of  leaden  tablets  on  which  were  graven  such  devotiones.  In 
these  curious  documents  the  person  against  whom  the  curse  was 
directed  was  always  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  the  two  Infernal 
goddesses,  Demeter  and  her  daughter.  '  May  he  or  she  never  find 
Persephone  propitious  ! '  is  the  constantly  recurring  formula,  and  in 
some  cases  the  offender  is  duly  consigned  to  eternal  torments,  besides 

excommunicated  in  this  world. 
The  most  curious  part  of  these  documents  is  the  statement  of  the 
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offences  which  drew  forth  the  anathema.  The  dedicators  seem  to  K> 
moatlv  ladies,  who  revenge  themselves  for  various  wrongs  by  doing 
their  very  best  to  send  their  enemy  to  the  place  '  not  named  to  ear.- 
polite/  In  the  list  of  crimes  specified  is  a  curious  jumble  of  lareeny 
and  felony.  One  lady  denounces  the  person  who  has  stolen  her 
bracelet,  or  who  has  omitted  to  return  her  under-garments.  Another 
has  had  her  husband's  affections  stolen  from  her,  and  one  much- 
injured  wife  invokes  curses  on  the  person  who  accused  her  of  having 
tried  to  poison  her  husband. 

The  date  of  these  tablets  is  probably  about  B.C.  150,  and  the 
can-less  spelling  shows  that  they  were  engraved  by  a  very  ordinary 
scribe.  Tacitus  relates  that  when  Piso  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
Germanicus,  the  carmi/na  and  devotiones,  '  leaden  tablets,'  which 
were  found  in  his  house  were  thought  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
entertained  against  him.  The  tablets  discovered  by  me  at  Cnidus 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  ones  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
found  on  the  sites  of  temples :  three  have  been  discovered  in  tombs. 
We  see  a  slightly  different  form  of  imprecation  on  a  bronze  plate 
found  in  Southern  Italy  (Bockh,  5773).  In  this  three  gold  coins, 
which  had  been  stolen,  are  dedicated  to  the  priestesses  of  Juno 
Lacinia,  on  whom  would  thus  devolve  the  duty  of  recovering  them 
from  the  thief.  How  far  these  imprecations  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
reclaiming  sinners  and  inducing  them  to  offer  atonement  to  offended 
parties  is  a  question  as  to  which  the  only  evidence  I  can  adduce  is  a 
curious  dedication  to  a  lunar  deity  of  Asia  Minor,  Men  Aziottenos, 
which  declares  how  one  Artemidoros,  having  been  reviled  by  Hermo- 
genes  and  Nironis,  denounced  them  in  a  votive  tablet  (pittakicm), 
and  how  Hermogenes,  having  been  punished  by  the  god,  had  made  a 
propitiatory  offering  and  had  amended  his  ways.  These  ancient 
devotiones  present  a  close  analogy  with  the  written  spells  which  so 
powerfully  affected  the  mediaeval  mind,  and  of  which  the  influence 
still  lingers  in  Oriental  countries. 

The  protection  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  enjoyed  by  slaves  bv 
being  dedicated  to  a  god  was  extended  to  those  animals  which  were 
consecrated  to  particular  deities.  Thus  at  Apollonia,  in  Illyria,  as 
Herodotus  tells,  was  a  flock  of  sheep  dedicated  to  the  god  Helios, 
and  perpetually  guarded  by  a  priest  chosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  citizens.  At  Cyzicus  heifers  were  reared  in  sacred  lands 
in  honour  of  Persephone. 

In  an  inscription  found  at  Smyrna  and  recently  published  by  the 
Greek  Evangelical  School  at  that  place,  the  fish  dedicated  to  some 
goddess  not  named,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  stew  (ichthyotrophitm) 
within  her  sacred  precinct,  are  declared  to  be  under  her  special  pro- 
tection. If  one  of  these  fish  should  haply  die,  it  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately offered  on  the  altar,  but  if  any  sacrilegious  poacher  should 
attempt  to  steal  one  of  these  sacred  proteges,  he  is  threatened,  not 
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with  i  man  traps  and  spring  guns,'  like  the  British  poacher  of  a  past 
generation,  but  with  the  terrible  imprecation,  '  May  he  be  devoured 
by  fishes  himself ! '  The  goddess  will,  on  the  other  hand,  not  forget 
to  reward  her  faithful  water  bailiffs. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  division  of  my  subject,  the  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  dead,  in  which  may  be  included  not  only 
epitaphs,  but  inscriptions  which  refer  to  funeral  rites  and  places  of 
sepulture.  At  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Keos,  has  been  recently  found  a 
sumptuary  law  regulating  the  cost  of  funerals.  It  ordains  that  the 
dead  are  to  be  buried  in  three  or  fewer  white  garments,  the  total  cost 
of  which  is  not  to  exceed  100  drachmae  (4£.).  They  are  to  be  carried 
on  a  bier.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  measures  called  choes  of  wine 
and  one  of  oil  are  to  be  taken  to  the  tomb.  The  vessels  containing 
them  are  to  be  taken  away.  The  dead  are  to  be  carried  in  silence 
and  covered  up.  A  victim  is  to  be  slain  at  the  funeral  according  to 
the  ancient  rite.  The  bier  and  coverings  of  the  dead  are  then  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  house  of  mourning,  which  on  the  following  day  is 
to  be  sprinkled  with  branches  of  laurel  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution 
of  the  corpse. 

After  the  purification  incense  is  to  be  burnt.  In  the  return  from 
the  funeral  the  women  are  to  walk  before  the  men.  The  funeral 
banquet  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  interment,  so  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  is  forbidden  by  this  law.  Before  the  purification  no  woman 
is  to  enter  the  house  of  mourning  except  those  near  of  kin,  who  have 
already  incurred  pollution.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  law 
with  that  of  Solon  relating  to  the  same  subject,  the  fragments  of 
which  have  been  collected  from  DemostheDes  and  other  ancient 
authors.  Both  laws  had  the  same  object,  the  restricting  unnecessary 
outlay  and  extravagant  display  of  grief  at  funerals ;  and  Kohler,  the 
editor  of  this  inscription,  infers  from  the  character  of  its  enactments, 
and  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  that  it  is  the 
transcript  of  a  law  passed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Very  full  directions  as  to  mourning  are  to  be  found  in  a  law  of  the 
city  of  Gambrion  in  Mysia.  The  mourning  garments  for  the  women 
must  be  dusky,  the  men  have  the  option  of  wearing  this  colour  or 
white.  In  the  fourth  month  after  the  funeral  the  men  are  to  cease 
mourning,  and  the  women  one  month  later,  when  they  have  to  join 
in  certain  processions  and  purifications  ordained  by  law.  The  strict 
observance  of  these  regulations  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  gyncekonomos, 
an  officer  whose  functions  I  have  already  explained  in  my  notice  of 
the  Andania  inscription.  He  is  ordered  to  punish  all  transgressors 
by  excluding  them  for  ten  years  from  all  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  while 
he  is  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  those  who  are  obedient. 

The  inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments  comprise  not  only 
epitaphs,  but  also  those  public  notices  which  in  the  latter  days  of 
paganism  were  affixed  to  places  of  burial  by  their  owners,  in  asser- 
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tion  of  their  freehold  right,  and  to  scare  away  the  sacrilegious  tomb- 
robber.  These  notices  do  not  occur  before  the  Roman  period,  but 
epitaphs  were  probably  inscribed  on  sepulchral  monuments  almost 
as  soon  as  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks. 
Probably  the  oldest  extant  sepulchral  inscriptions  are  those  in  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  which  contain  merely  the  name  of  the 
deceased  graven  on  the  rocks  in  characters  thought  by  Kirchhoff  to 
be  not  later  than  Olymp.  40  (B.C.  620),  and  which  L.  Ross  ascribed 
to  an  even  higher  antiquity. 

Next  in  date  to  these  Theraean  inscriptions  may  be  placed  the 
few  specimens  from  Athens  and  yEgina,  of  which  facsimiles  are  given 
in  Kirchhoff  (Coi*pu8,  Part  I.).  These  early  epitaphs  are  very  brief, 
containing  little  more  than  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  of  his 
father.  Sometimes  they  are  metrical,  and  the  form  of  metre  pre- 
ferred is  an  elegiac  distich.  It  was  in  the  composition  of  these 
distichs  that  Simonides  of  Keos  was  so  celebrated.  His  epitaph  on 
those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  '  Stranger,  tell  Lacedaemon  that  we 
lie  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws,'  will  be  forgotten  only  when  the 
memory  of  Thermopylae  itself  shall  have  passed  away.  The  brevity 
and  simplicity  of  these  early  epitaphs  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
law  by  which  Solon  enacted  that  no  sepulchral  monument  should  be 
permitted  at  Athens  which  could  not  be  completed  by  ten  men  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  with  the  rule  proposed  by  Plato  in  his 
ideal  laws,  that  the  width  of  sepulchral  marbles  should  not  exceed 
the  space  required  for  four  hexameter  verses. 

After  the  Persian  war  we  have  some  interesting  Attic  inscriptions, 
commemorating  those  Athenians  and  allies  who  fell  in  certain  battles. 
The  earliest  of  these  relates  to  the  expedition  against  Thasos,  B.C. 
465-464,  when  10,000  colonists  were  killed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabeskos.  Next  in  date  is  the  epitaph  of  those  who  fell  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  other  places  in  the  years  B.C.  461-460.  In  the  battle  of 
Potidaea,  B.C.  432,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Athenian  citizens  were  slain. 
The  names,  once  inscribed  on  their  monument,  have  perished,  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  epitaph,  containing  twelve  elegiac  verses  in 
their  honour,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  We  should  have 
been  thankful  if  time  had  also  spared  us  the  epitaphs  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  such  as  Perikles  or  Brasidas.  It  is 
singular  that  among  the  many  Greek  epitaphs  extant  on  marble, 
there  is  hardly  one  which  can  be  attributed  to  any  personage  of 
historical  note  during  the  period  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  yet 
the  gratitude  of  the  Greek  republics,  shown  so  strikingly  in  their 
decreesjin  honour  of  the  living,  could  not  have  wholly  ignored  the 
illustrious  dead. 

The  number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Attica  was  nearly  4,000  when  Kumanudes  published  his  collection 
of  them  in  1871,  and  is  much  larger  new.  The  greater  part  of 
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these  are  epitaphs  containing  merely  names  with  the  patronymic  and 
tribe  subjoined.  One  or  two,  however,  deserve  mention  from  their 
historical  interest.  On  the  monument  of  Dexileos,  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  Agia  Triada.  is  represented  in  relief  a  mounted 
warrior  spearing  a  prostrate  foe.  Underneath  is  the  epitaph,  which 
informs  us  that  Dexileos  was  born  in  the  archonship  of  Tisandros, 
and  that  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  with  four  companions  in 
arms,  all  in  the  Athenian  cavalry.  This  battle  took  place  B.C.  394, 
and  from  the  special  manner  in  which  the  epitaph  refers  to  these 
five  Athenians  as  '  the  five  horsemen,'  it  may  be  inferred  that  on  this 
occasion  they  distinguished  themselves  among  the  Athenian  cavalry 
by  some  signal  prowess  of  which  history  makes  no  mention.  This 
inscription  has  a  special  value,  because  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  date 
of  a  specimen  of  Athenian  sculpture  almost  to  a  year,  and  it  is  also 
interesting  because  the  mention  of  the  archons  gives  the  age  of  the 
person  commemorated  at  the  time  of  death.  Though  in  the  Eoman 
period  the  age  of  the  deceased  is  frequently  stated  in  the  epi- 
taph, I  am  not  aware  that  such  an  addition  occurs  in  any  other 
sepulchral  inscription  of  so  early  a  period  as  the  monument  of 
Dexileos.  Another  warrior  whose  fame  is  only  known  to  us  by  his 
epitaph  is  one  Pythion  of  Megara,  who,  in  some  war  which  we  cannot 
identify,  rescued  three  Athenian  tribes,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew 
seven  of  the  enemy. 

The  rarity  of  epitaphs  of  historical  interest  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  republican  period  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  sepulchral  stele  with  its  long  slender  shaft  was  very  liable 
to  be  overthrown  and  broken,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  form  was 
very  well  adapted  for  the  masonry  of  military  defences  hastily  built 
in  time  of  war.    This  was  the  case  at  Athens  when,  under  the  direction 
of  Themistokles,  the  city  was  fortified  in  great  haste,  and,  as  Thucy- 
dides  states,  many  of  the  foundation  stones  were  stelce  taken  from 
tombs.     As  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  and  republican  simplicity 
decayed,  sepulchral  monuments  on  a  much  larger  scale  became  the 
fashion,  and  took  the  form  of  a  small  distyle  temple,  heroon,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  vase  pictures  after  Alexander  the   Great's   time. 
This  tendency  to  erect  more  sumptuous  sepulchral  monuments  was 
further  developed  after  Eoman  luxury  had  invaded  the  Greek  world, 
and  as  the  ground  available  for  sepulture  diminished  in  area,  there 
must  have  been  often  the  temptation  to  clear  away  the  tombstones 
of  former  generations  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  last  dwelling- 
place  of  some  powerful  and  aristocratic  family.     If,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  tomb  of  so  illustrious  a  philosopher  as  Archimedes 
had,  as  he  tells,  been  so  completely  forgotten  by  the  Syracusans  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  it  in  the  brushwood  with  which 
it  was  overgrown,  how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  with 
the  obscurer  herd  of  Greek  dead.     Hence  the  inscriptions  on  the 
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tombs  of  the  Roman  period  are  constantly  asserting  the  freehold 
rights  of  the  family  to  whom  the  tomb  belongs.  To  give  greater 
emphasis  to  the  assertion  of  ownership  in  these  inscriptions,  reference 
is  often  made  to  title-deeds  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 
The  curses  invoked  on  those  who  disturb  or  deface  places  of  sepulture 
are  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  In  an  Athenian  inscription  (Bpckh, 
No.  916),  the  tomb  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  Pluto,  Demeter, 
Persephone,  the  Furies,  and  the  rest  of  the  infernal  deities.  '  For 
the  violator  of  the  tomb  may  the  sea  never  be  navigable  nor  the  land 
traversable  !  May  he  perish  with  all  his  race !  May  he  have  tertian 
and  quartan  ague  and  every  other  calamity ! ' 

In  an  inscription   from  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  are  appointed  the  guardians  of  his  tomb,  but,  if  they  fail  in 
this  duty,  their  inheritance  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
whose  wardens,  neopoiai,  are  bound  to  prosecute  any  one  violating 
the  tomb.     In   another  inscription  from  the  same  city  the  tomb- 
robber  is  not  only  to  be  cursed  in  life  and  deprived  of  a  burial-place 
after  death,  but  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000  drachmae  (200£.)  towards 
the  adornment  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  and  the  senate  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  prosecuting,  because  the  deceased  has  given  them  a 
large  sum  in  trust  on  this  very  condition.     A  number  of  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  the  same  character  from  Aphrodisias  will  be  found  in 
Bockh.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how  carefully  the  builder  of  one  of 
these  large  family  ^vaults  provided  against  all  future  domestic  disputes 
by  assigning  the  '  berths '  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  severally  to  the 
respective  next  of  kin ;    the  freedmen  and  even  the  house  slaves, 
thremmata,   were   sometimes   admitted   to    this   worshipful   family 
gathering  after  their   death.     Even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is 
touching  to  read  in  a  Smyrnoean  inscription  now  at  Oxford  (Bockh, 
No.  3270)  how  Amilla,  the  wife  of  Asklepiades,  provides  room  for  her 
slaves  in  her  tomb  because  they  have  cooperated  in  building  it,  and 
how  the  middle  berth  is  reserved  for  the  old  man,  Hymnos,  '  because 
he  gave  his  labour  without^pay.' 

I  have  already  shown,  in  noticing  the  inscription  called  the  will 
of  Epikteta,  how  additional  sanctity  was  given  to  a  tomb  by  dedi- 
cating a  precinct  round  it  to  some  deity.  In  the  temenos  near 
Home,  which  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  Herodes  Atticus,  dedicated 
to  his  wife  RegillaUn  the  second  century  A.D.,  we  have  an  analogous 
combination.  We  learn  from  a  comparison  of  several  extant  in- 
scriptions that  the  body  of  Regilla  was  buried  in  Attica  in  a  stately 
tomb,  but  that,  at  the  third  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  on  land 
which  had  belonged  to  Regilla,  Herodes  consecrated  a  temenos  to 
Demeter,  Athene,  and  Nemesis,  which  he  called  Triopion,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Cnidian  cult  of  the  Chthonian  deities.  Within  this 
temenos  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Demeter,  with  whom  is  associated 
one  of  the  two  empresses  who  bear  the  name  of  Faustina,  and  whom 
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Herodes,  in  the  adulatory  language  of  his  age,  styles  in  his  dedicatory 
inscription  '  the  new  Demeter ; '  and  in  the  same  sacred  edifice  was  a 
statue  of  Regilla,  whose  shade,  as  the  dedication  informs  us,  *  dwells 
among  the  heroines  in  the  islands  of  the  blest.'  No  one  is  to  be 
buried  within  this  hallowed  ground  except  lineal  descendants  of 
Herodes.  The  inscriptions  from  this  temenos  consist  of  two  long 
dedications  in  hexameter  verse,  and  two  notices  on  columns,  which 
were  found  at  the  third  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  or  near 
the  actual  site  of  the  temenos,  and  which  must  have  marked  its 
entrance.  The  notices  on  these  columns  declare  them  to  be  dedicated 
to  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  the  other  Chthonian  deities,  and  threaten 
all  who  violate  the  sacred  precinct  with  divine  vengeance.  "With  the 
pedantic  affectation  of  antiquity  which  was  characteristic  of  his  time, 
Herodes  has  had  these  inscriptions  graven  in  characters  which  may 
be  called  pseudo-archaic,  and  which  could  only  have  been  legible  to 
the  learned  in  his  day.  We  learn  from  Philostratos  that  on  his 
wife's  death  Herodes  covered  the  pictures  in  his  house  with  black 
hangings  or  dark  Lesbian  marble,  and  that  the  extravagance  of  his 
sorrow  was  such  that  it  provoked  sarcastic  remarks  from  his  friends. 
Similar  remonstrances  on  his  ostentatious  mourning  were  addressed  to 
him  on  the  erection  of  so  many  statues  in  Attica  to  his  foster  sons, 
whose  names  and  virtues,  however,  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  handing- 
down  to  modern  times,  for  the  inscriptions  on  several  of  these  statues 
are  extant.  These  figures  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  spots 
frequented  by  these  young  men  for  the  chase. 

The  number  of  extant  epitaphs  of  the  Eoman  period  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  large  in  proportion  to  what  has  survived  from  the 
previous  centuries  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  later  sepulchral  inscriptions  has  been  contributed  by  the  popu- 
lous cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  by  Eome  itself.  When  we  compare  these 
later  epitaphs  with  those  of  the  age  of  Perikles,  we  miss  the  austere 
republican  simplicity  which  thought  the  ordinary  citizen  sufficiently 
commemorated  after  death  by  the  bare  record  of  his  name,  patronymic, 
and  deme  on  his  tombstone,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having 
died  fighting  for  their  country,  had  earned  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral  and  a  common  epitaph  by  the  Simonides  of  the  day.  There  is 
in  these  early  inscriptions  hardly  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  mourners 
who  survive,  and  but  scant  information  as  to  the  profession  and 
character  of  the  deceased,  his  social  position,  or  his  hopes  or  views  as 
to  the  future  world;  nor  do  we  find  the  expression  of  that  pride 
of  race  which  in  the  later  inscriptions  glories  in  reference  to  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  It  is  true  that  the  epitaph  on  Archedike, 
daughter  of  Hippias,  cited  by  Thucydides,  tells  us  that  she  was  the 
daughter,  wife,  and  sister  of  tyranni ;  but  this  statement  only  serves 
to  point  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  closing  lines,  which  declare 
that,  notwithstanding  these  illustrious  kinsmen,  she  was  never  ele- 
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vated  to  undue  pride.  Very  different  is  the  tone  of  the  later  in- 
scriptions. Already  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.C.  that 
acute  observer,  Theophrastos,  notes  it  as  a  characteristic  of  the  over- 
busy  and  fussy  man,  that  when  his  wife  dies  he  inscribes  on  her 
tombstone  not  only  her  own  name,  but  that  of  her  husband,  father, 
and  mother,  announcing  to  the  world  that  all  these  were  '  worthy 
persons.'  This  sort  of  domestic  information,  which  to  the  sarcastic 
mind  of  Theophrastos  seemed  ridiculous,  is  a  very  common  feature  of 
the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period,  and  both  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  the  deceased,  and  in  the  allusions  to  the  grief  of 
those  who  have  to  bemoan  their  loss,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
hyperbole.  The  terse  language  of  the  ancient  Simonidean  epitaph 
was  not  compatible  with  these  rhetorical  compositions,  and  in  its 
place  we  find  a  verbose  and  pompous  jargon,  full  of  affected  archaism 
and  frigid  conventionality.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
metrical  epitaphs,  the  best  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  of  Jacobs,  and  by  Welcker  in  his  Sylloge. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  is  an  epitaph  from  Gyrene  published  in 
Bockh,  No.  5172,  but  generally  they  are  inferior  in  terseness  and 
pathos  to  the  contemporary  epitaphs  in  Latin,  which,  even  under 
the  Empire,  seem  the  utterance  of  a  truer  and  nobler  domestic  life ; 
indeed,  in  those  few  Greek  epitaphs  which  are  characterised  by 
tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling,  the  persons  to  whom  the  inscrip- 
tion relates  are  generally  Eoman,  though  the  language  is  Greek.  I 
would  here  draw  attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Bockh,  No.  5759) 
on  the  tomb  of  Atilia  Pomptilla,  which  comprise  several  distinct 
epitaphs  written  some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Latin.  These  inscrip- 
tions tell  us  how  Cassius  Philippus,  the  husband  of  Atilia  Pomptilla, 
after  being  banished  to  Sardinia  by  some  emperor,  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness.  To  save  her  husband,  his  wife  Pomptilla,  like  another 
Alcestis,  offered  up  her  life  to  the  gods.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and 
she  redeemed  Cassius  Philippus  from  death  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
life.  The  date  of  these  inscriptions  is  not  ascertained ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Augustan  age  still  lingers  in  them,  and  they  are  probably  not 
later  than  the  first  century  A.D.  They  remind  us,  longo  intervallo, 
of  the  exquisite  elegy  in  which  Propertius  makes  Cornelia  address 
her  husband,  ^Emilius  Paulus,  from  the  tomb. 

In  the  earlier  Greek  epitaphs  there  is  seldom  reference  to  a  future 
life,  but  during  the  Roman  Empire,  when  men  were  more  prone  to 
speculate  on  the  future  condition  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  we  may 
trace  the  influence  of  different  schools  of  thought  in  the  epitaphs. 
Sometimes  the  dead,  speaking  in  their  own  person,  declare  that  theirs 
is  the  portion  of  the  blessed,  that  they  dwell  in  the  shady  bowers  of 
the  pious.  Sometimes  with  a  mocking  irony  the  epitaph  reminds 
the  living  that  all  things  in  this  world  are  nought,  that  '  dust  we  are 
and  unto  dust  shall  we  return,'  and  that  the  best  plan  is  '  to  eat,  drink, 
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and  be  merry.'  Thus,  in  the  epitaph  (Bockh,  6298),  M.  Antonius 
Eucolpus  informs  the  passer-by  that  '  there  is  no  Charon's  boat,  no 
./Eacus,  the  holder  of  the  key,  no  Cerberus.  We,  the  dead,  are  only 
bones  and  ashes ;  waste  no  precious  unguents  or  wreaths  on  our  tomb, 
for  it  is  only  marble  ;  kindle  no  funeral  pyre,  for  it  is  useless  extrava- 
gance. If  you  have  anything  to  give,  give  it  while  I  am  alive,  but  if 
you  steep  ashes  in  wine  you  only  make  mud,  for  the  dead  man  does 
not  drink.'  '  I  was  not  and  was  born,  I  am  not  and  grieve  not,'  is 
the  laconic  summary  of  the  life  of  an  Epicurean  graven  on  his  tomb 
(Bockh,  6265).  In  a  Corcyrean  inscription  (ibid.  1907,  66)  we 
have  a  curious  contrast  in  the  epitaphs  of  a  husband  and  wife.  The 
husband,  one  Euodos,  died  first,  and  left  a  parting  recommendation 
to  all  future  generations  to  let  both  body  and  soul  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  life  as  far  as  possible,  for  '  when  after  the  spirit  has 
left  the  body  it  goes  down  to  the  water  of  Lethe,  in  the  nether  world, 
it  will  behold  nothing  again  of  the  upper  world.'  The  widow  of  this 
Epicurean,  on  the  contrary,  declares  in  the  most  positive  manner  that 
her  soul  is  dwelling  in  heaven,  while  her  body  rests  on  earth.  Re- 
ference to  a  future  day  of  judgment  is  very  rare,  and  the  netherworld 
of  Hades  is  but  sparingly  alluded  to.  As  every  one  was  free  to  use  his 
own  land  as  a  burial-place,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  authority 
such  as  controls  and  regulates  the  language  and  doctrine  of  sepulchral 
inscriptions  in  our  modern  cemeteries.  The  vast  and  motley  throng 
of  strangers  which  frequented  imperial  Rome  for  several  centuries 
comprised  personages  and  adventurers  of  every  rank  and  nationality. 
Teachers  of  rhetoric,  poets  and  philosophers,  musicians,  actors, 
mountebanks  were  for  ever  flocking  from  their  native  provinces  to 
the  imperial  city,  drawn  thither  by  the  craving  for  fame  or  gain,  and 
at  the  court  of  the  Masters  of  the  World  were  never  wanting  dethroned 
princes  and  their  heirs,  praying  to  be  reinstated  in  their  dominions, 
detained  as  hostages,  or  kept  in  tutelage  ;  to  these  we  must  add  envoys 
from  foreign  potentates  and  emissaries,  secret  or  avowed,  from  the 
cities  and  great  corporations  of  the  provinces.  When  we  look  over 
the  long  list  of  Greek  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  at  Rome,  we 
recognise  amid  the  rank  and  file  buried  there  many  who  in  their 
day  seem  to  have  attained  ephemeral  celebrity  in  some  science  or  art, 
and  here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  royal  name,  such  as  that  of  Arta- 
bazdes,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Abgarus,  son  of 
a  king  of  Edessa  of  the  same  name,  who  died  A.D.  217.  We  find,  too, 
from  an  inscription  (Bockh,  6559),  that  Aurelius  Pacorus,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  reigned  probably  A.D.  150,  bought  a  sarcophagus  in 
which  to  bury  his  brother  Aurelius  Merithates,  then  resident  at  Rome. 
Perhaps  this  very  sarcophagus  may  some  day  turn  up  in  the  scavi  on 
the  Via  Latina. 

Honouring  the  dead  in   antiquity  was  not  confined   to  human 
beings  ;    even   favourite  animals  were  not  thought   unworthy  of  a 
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sepulchral  monument.  At  Agrigentum  the  horses  who  had  gained 
victories  in  Olympic  races  were  buried  with  due  honour,  and  among  the 
Roman  epitaphs  given  by  Bockh  (No.  6311)  is  one  which  records  the 
many  triumphs  in  the  course  won  by  such  a  steed.  Theophrastos,  in 
the  well-known  work  which  I  have  already  quoted,  notes  it  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  ostentatious  trifler  that  he  erects  monuments 
to  his  canine  pets,  and  that  such  a  practice  was  not  unknown  in  later 
times  is  proved  by  the  epitaph  on  a  dog  who  died  at  Rome  (Bockh, 
No.  6310). 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  to  a  close  this  '  talk  of  graves,  of  worms, 
of  epitaphs.'  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  which  I  have  noticed  may 
be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  dead  speaking  to  the  passer-by  for 
all  future  time.  I  will  conclude  with  an  inscription  which  we  may 
suppose  the  deceased  to  have  taken  with  him  to  the  tomb  for  his 
own  instruction  and  recreation  there.  At  Petilia,  in  Southern  Italy, 
was  found  a  small  plate  of  very  thin  gold  on  which  are  engraved 
eleven  Greek  hexameters,  containing,  as  it  would  seem,  directions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  departed  spirit  on  its  descent  to  Hades. 
'  You  will  find,'  says  this  legend,  4  on  the  left  of  the  dwellings  of 
Hades,  a  fountain,  and  growing  by  it  a  white  cypress  tree.  Approach 
not  too  near  this  fountain.  You  will  find  another  source  of  cold 
water  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Memory,  and  guardians  stand  in  front 
of  it.  Say  to  them,  "  You  are  the  son  of  earth  and  of  the  starry 
heaven,  but  I  am  of  the  heavenly  race,  as  ye  too  know ;  but  I  am 
parched  with  thirst  and  am  perishing.  Give  quickly  the  cold  water 
which  flows  from  the  lake  of  Memory,"  and  they  will  give  the  water, 
and  then  you  will  reign  with  the  heroes.'  This  plate,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  was  originally  a  roll  kept  in  a  gold 
cylindrical  case  which  was  doubtless  suspended  round  the  neck  as  an 
amulet.  To  this  day  the  Turkish  peasants  cherish  as  amulets  rolls 
on  which  are  written  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  which  are  preserved 
in  cylindrical  cases  made  not  of  gold,  but  of  humbler  tin. 

C.  T.  NEWTON. 
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SEVENTY    YEARS  AGO. 


THE  peace  concluded  at  Berlin  has  been,  more  than  anything  else,  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country.  A  cool 
observer  of  the  political  controversies  of  the  past  two  years  might  be, 
perhaps,  excused  for  pronouncing  such  good  luck  to  be  undeserved  as 
well  as  unexpected.  The  dangers  upon  which  the  Liberals  have 
perversely  and  obstinately  flung  their  party  organisation  are  most 
plainly  visible  to  those  who  have  not  been  moved  by  the  blind  rage 
of  Parliamentary  strife.  It  is  seen  that  the  Opposition  at  the  present 
day  has  reproduced  with  painfully  curious  exactitude  the  errors  which 
shattered  the  Whig  party  two  generations  ago  as  an  organised  poli- 
tical force,  and  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Tories  in  the  State 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the 
danger  is  altogether  past  even  now.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment 
passed  upon  the  policy  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  the  criticism 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  has  been  tainted  by  the  same  suspicious  and 
captious  spirit  that  has  already  offended  and  alarmed  the  nation.  A 
sullen,  fault-finding  disposition,  malignant  and  credulous  as  a  jealous 
husband's,  is  not  calculated  to  reassure  those  who  have  doubted 
whether  the  Liberal  statesmanship  of  the  present  day  could  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  In  every  controversy 
to  assume  that  this  country  is  in  the  wrong,  to  attribute  base  motives, 
to  predict  disastrous  consequences,  such  have  been  the  persistent 
'  notes  '  of  Liberal  criticism  ever  since  the  Conservative  Government 
came  into  power.  By  steady  perseverance  in  this  way  of  looking  at 
things  a  habit  of  mind  is  generated,  in  which  the  censure  originally 
directed  against  the  Administration  is  in  the  end  fastened  upon  the 
country.  Until  this  carping  temper  has  ceased  to  prevail  in  Liberal 
policy  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  masses  of  the  English  people,  among 
whom,  whatever  may  be  the  casual  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
national  pride  is  still  strong,  will  be  drawn  into  the  current  of 
Liberalism. 

In  surveying  briefly  the  history  of  the  Opposition  during  what 
may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  English  policy, 
I  have  no  desire  to  force  a  parallelism  with  the  events  and  conditions 
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of  the  present  European  situation.  Let  me  not  be  misconstrued  as 
contending  that  this  country  has  now  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
reasons  for  resisting  the  aggrandisement  of  Kussia  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  it  had  seventy  years  ago  for  resisting  the  aggrandisement  of 
France  in  Western  Europe.  To  affirm  anything  of  the  kind  would 
lead  to  a  collateral  controversy  which  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time. 
The  inferences  I  wish  to  draw,  by  way  of  warning,  from  the  melan- 
choly annals  of  the  Whig  party  during  the  struggle  with  Napoleon 
are  much  simpler  and  less  disputable.  They  are  mainly  these  : 
(1)  We  cannot  rest  in  the  confidence  that  the  policy  of  an  Opposition 
is  patriotic,  merely  because  it  is  advocated  by  statesmen  of  brilliant 
parts  and  long  experience  of  affairs ;  (2)  When  an  Opposition  assails 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  government,  it  is  liable  to  be  tempted  into 
criticism  of  an  anti-national  character,  and  into  measures  of  resist- 
ance that  may  fairly  be  described  as  factious  ;  (3)  A  rapid  and 
continuous  degenerative  process  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  direction, 
the  recklessness  of  the  attack  becoming  more  palpable  as  all  the 
surrounding  conditions  more  imperatively  call  for  prudence  and  reti- 
cence ;  (4)  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  Opposition  inevitably 
alienates  popular  support,  and  breaks  up  party  organisation.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  these  are  lessons  taught  by  the  blunders 
and  the  disasters  of  the  Whigs  during  the  time  when  England  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  European  freedom.  It  seems  to  me  that 
within  the  past  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
has  moved  on  the  same  lines  and  towards  the  same  consequences. 
The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  leaders  with  respect  to  the  Eastern 
Question  has  been  so  far  different  from  that  of  the  Whigs  with  respect 
to  the  struggle  against  the  Napoleonic  tyranny,  that  it  has  never 
been  tried  by  the  test  of  actual  war.  But  I  leave  it  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  conscience  of  Parliamentary  Liberals  to  determine 
whether,  if  a  war  had  broken  out  a  year  ago  between  England  and 
Russia,  the  policy  of  some  sections  of  the  Opposition  would  not  have 
repeated  the  ruinous  errors  of  1810  and  1815. 

Too  much,  it  is  plain,  has  been  written  and  spoken  on  the  Liberal 
side  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  cordial  and  patriotic 
support  of  a  war,  which  nevertheless  would,  when  once  declared, 
be  sustained  with  ardour  by  nineteen-twentieth  s  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  resolution  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  to 
employ  the  military  forces  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire  in  any 
European  conflict  to  which  this  country  may  be  committed  has  been 
denounced  as  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  certain  that  its  practical 
application  would  be  hindered  by  all  the  expedients  which  the  forms 
of  Parliament  permit.  So  much,  indeed,  has  been  avowed  beforehand 
by  some  leaders  of  Independent  Liberalism.  It  is  probable  at  the 
same  time  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies,  and  from  entering  into 
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necessary  engagements  with  Continental  Powers.  Attacks  would  be 
directed  against  the  Ministerial  policy  along  the  whole  line,  without 
regard  to  the  consequences.  If  military  expeditions  were  undertaken, 
their  details  would  be  subjected  to  unsparing  criticism,  their  weak 
points  would  be  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  world,  including  the 
enemy,  the  obligations  of  secrecy  would  be  repudiated,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  Opposition,  committed  to  predictions  that  an  unjust  war 
must  be  an  unsuccessful  one,  would  at  length  be  used  to  make  their 
own  words  come  true.  The  character  of  a  party  which  begins  to 
pursue  factious  tactics  is  gradually  brought  down  to  the  moral  level 
of  its  lowest  elements,  and  no  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  East  can  have  failed  to  observe  even  among  men  of 
intelligence  and  self-respect  the  early  signs  of  a  factious  passion  that 
would  soon  and  easily  overbear  the  prudence  and  the  patriotism  of 
their  moderate  chiefs.  Men  have  been  heard  to  declare,  when  war 
seemed  imminent,  that  if  England  were  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
Eussia  they  would  long  for  the  defeat  of  the  British  armies ;  while 
others,  regretting  the  sympathy  shown  throughout  the  country  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry,  have  expressed  their  satisfaction 
that  '  distress,'  the  effect  of  strikes  and  stagnation  of  trade,  was 
bringing  about  '  a  better  state  of  things.'  A  clever  Liberal  journal 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  with  the  confidence  of  exact  and  scientific 
knowledge,  that  a  war  against  Kussia  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  would  have  been  opposed  by  every  man  in 
the  country  i  with  a  heart  or  a  head.' 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  differences  that  separate  the 
component  sections  of  the  Opposition  from  one  another.  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  are  not  further  removed  from  the 
impatience  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  Mr.  Gladstone  is  from  the 
uncompromising  doctrinaire  opinions  of  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  allow  that  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stand  aloof  from  the  unreasoning  Eadicalism  which  finds 
many  noisy  spokesmen  below  the  gangway.  But  the  lesson  of  history 
to  which  I  call  attention  is  plain ;  when  once  an  Opposition  has 
entered  upon  the  path  of  anti-national  resistance,  it  must  either 
break  in  pieces,  or  must  yield  itself  up  to  the  dictation  of  its  most 
extreme  members.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Lord  Hartington,  or  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  even  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  would  be  dominant  in 
the  Liberal  party  after  a  year  or  two  of  unscrupulous  opposition  to 
a  war  against  Eussia  ;  the  governing  impulses  would  come  from 
politicians  like  Mr.  Eylands,  or  perhaps  from  some  lower  abyss. 
Why  should  the  fate  of  our  Liberals  be  different  from  that  of  the 
Whigs  of  two  generations  ago  ?  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington 
are  not  more  high-minded,  more  temperate,  more  sincere  in  their 
patriotism  and  their  love  of  liberty  than  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Holland. 
The  Whigs  of  1808  were  wanting  in  no  form  of  capacity,  in  no  kind 
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of  public  service  ;  their  orators,  their  economists,  their  public  writers 
could  bo  fairly  pitted  against  any  who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Liberal  ranks.  Tierney,  Romilly,  Brougham,  Homer,  Jeffrey,  and 
their  companions  in  arms  could  hardly  be  matched  for  various  ability 
among  the  Liberals  of  the  present  day.  Yet  they  fell  with  a  ruinous 
fall,  and  history  regards  their  political  disasters  as  a  just  punishment 
for  inexcusable  excesses  of  party  spirit. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Whigs  were  wrong  in  the 
solicitude  with  which  they  pursued  the  '  peace-at-any-price '  policy, 
or  the  tenderness  with  which  they  criticised  Napoleon's  tyranny,  or 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  opposed  the  prosecution  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  These  points  may  now  be  assumed  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  domain  of  argument,  until  the  school  of  historical  criticism 
which  has  lately  poured  its  eulogies  on  the  characters  of  Clodius  and 
Catiline  and  Tiberius  shall  devote  its  sophistical  powers  to  the  revival 
of  the  impure  and  unwholesome  idolatry  of  Bonaparte.  Among  the 
settled  judgments  of  history,  I  take  it,  are  these  :  that  the  European 
despotism  of  Napoleon  between  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
and  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  was  the  most  dangerous  as  well 
as  the  most  detestable  that  has  ever  threatened  the  modern  world  ; 
that  if  England  had  not  opposed  the  Emperor's  power  when  at  its 
height,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  consolidate  it  upon  the  Conti- 
nent beyond  the  reach  of  anything  save  a  convulsion  of  nature :  that 
the  first  use  he  would  have  made  of  his  autocracy  would  have  been  an 
attack  upon  England,  such  as  that  with  which  he  menaced  her  from 
the  camp  at  Boulogne  in  1803,  but  far  more  formidable  to  this  country ; 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peoples  offered  the 
English  Government  the  most  favourable  occasion  for  striking  a  blow 
at  their  enemy;  and  lastly  that,  both  as  political  and  military  achieve- 
ments, the  campaigns  of  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
admirable  adaptations  of  ends  to  means,  and  deserved  the  splendid 
success  which,  after  years  of  patient  labour,  rewarded  them. 

The  honourable  motives  which  inspired  the  Whigs  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Pitt's  anti-revolutionary  policy  were  no  longer  operative 
when  the  war  was  renewed  in  1803.  Eoom  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  prudence  with  which  the  British  Government  conducted 
the  negotiation  that  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  peace  may  have  existed  ; 
but  when  once  war  had  been  declared,  and  it  was  seen  that  Bonaparte 
was  the  implacable  enemy  not  so  much-  of  England  as  of  all  that 
England  represented — especially,  as  Mackintosh's  magnificent  plead- 
ing for  Peltier  had  reminded  the  world,  the  right  of  free  discussion — 
there  should  have  been  no  divisions.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  none.  The  menace  of  the  Boulogne  camp  was  answered 
by  a  levy  of  380,000  volunteers.  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  To  the  Men 
of  Kent,  threw  into  a  poetical  form  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  : 

No  parleying  now !     In  Britain  is  one  breath ; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore ! 
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But  the  Whigs  could  not  unlearn  the  language  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  speak,  and  down  to  the  death  of  Pitt  and  the 
political  change  which  followed  they  continued  to  denounce  the  war 
with  France  as  they  had  denounced  the  war  of  the  First  Coalition. 
So  temperate  a  politician  as  Homer  in  September  1805,  a  few  weeks 
before  Austerlitz  and  Trafalgar,  called  it  '  a  war  of  bullying,  fear,  and 
folly.'  But  there  was  a  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition 
at  this  time  of  which  there  are  no  traces  after  their  dismissal  in  1807. 
The  ministry  of  '  All  the  Talents '  strove  earnestly  to  realise  the 
darling  scheme  of  Fox,  a  durable  and  honourable  peace  with  France. 
Fox,  judging  the  French  Emperor  by  his  own  generous  and  open 
nature,  hoped  to  the  last  that  his  overtures  would  be  met  in  a  cordial 
spirit.  He  died  before  his  illusions  could  be  dispelled  by  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Jena,  and  the  scenes  of  spoliation  and  oppression  that 
followed.  It  remained  for  Lord  Howick  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  to 
place  on  record  the  fact  that  during  the  negotiations  of  1806 
Bonaparte  had  never  been  sincere,  and  that  there  '  never  had  been 
any  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  terms  as  would  have  been  adequate 
to  the  just  pretensions  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests 
of  England.'  During  the  remainder  of  their  brief  tenure  of  office, 
the  Whigs  made  no  further  efforts  to  patch  up  a  peace,  and  Napoleon, 
fiercely  incensed,  dealt  what  he  imagined  was  a  deadly  blow  at 
English  commerce  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The  Whig 
policy,  however,  while  compelled  to  postpone  its  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  France,  clung  obstinately  to  the  other  part  of  Fox's  system, 
the  rejection  of  continental  alliances.  This  was  natural,  but  disas- 
trous. After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  when  Napoleon's  position  was  more 
perilous  than  at  any  time  in  his  career  down  to  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  the  Russian  Government  was  willing  to  make  new  and 
instant  efforts  for  the  common  cause  if  England  would  grant  a 
subsidy  of  six  millions  sterling  and  send  a  corps  d'armee  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Lord  Howick  coldly  replied  that  '  the  Allies  must  not  look 
for  any  considerable  land  force  to  Great  Britain,'  and  instead  of  six 
millions  only  a  sum  of  500,000^.  was  granted.  A  few  months  later 
the  battle  of  Friedland  delivered  Napoleon  from  his  perils,  prostrated 
Europe  at  his  feet,  and  gave  him  Alexander  of  Russia  as  his  obedient 
and  admiring  ally. 

The  errors  of  the  Whig  Ministry  were  grave,  so  grave  that  there 
was  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  court  intrigue 
that  drove  them  from  power,  although  the  Portland  Cabinet  displayed 
little  ability,  and  the  means  by  which  they  had  supplanted  their 
predecessors  were  clearly  unconstitutional.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
Whigs  were  not  fairly  chargeable  with  unpatriotic  conduct.  Their 
mistakes  were  reconcilable  with  the  truest  loyalty.  But  when  they 
retired  in  1807,  soured  by  the  ill-treatment  they  had  met  with  from 
the  King,  they  carried  the  principles  of  their  former  opposition  to 
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ruinous  lengths.  Yet  the  danger  to  the  interests  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  England  from  the  predominance  of  the  French  Emperor  was 
more  urgent  and  threatening  than  ever.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  had 
enabled  Napoleon  to  perfect  and  to  set  at  work  that  immense  ma- 
chine, the  '  Continental  System,'  which  he  had  devised  for  the  de- 
struction of  England.  The  character  of  his  tyranny  now  stood 
revealed  to  the  world,  and  there  was  no  single  part  of  it  which  the 
Whigs,  by  every  principle  and  tradition  of  their  political  being,  ought 
not  to  have  abhorred. 

The  admirable  history  of  M.  Lanfrey  has  given  the  present  gene- 
ration an  analysis  of  the  Napoleonic  system  of  government  which 
has  shattered  for  ever  the  legendary  fabric  built  up  by  national 
vanity  and  the  unscrupulous  literary  skill  which  pandered  to  that 
passion.  We  know  now  what  that  government  really  meant.  The 
Whigs  were  wont  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  national  independence,  of 
popular  liberties,  of  free  discussion,  and  they  saw  Napoleon  trampling 
upon  every  one  of  them ;  annexing  and  partitioning  kingdoms  and 
republics  ;  suppressing  legislatures  and  municipalities ;  extinguishing 
the  freedom  of  printing,  of  meeting,  even  of  private  speech  ;  insulting 
the  few  who  dared  to  show  some  signs  of  unconquered  spirit ;  forcing 
his  coarse  military  yoke  on  the  necks  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
and  Italians  and  Spaniards  alike  ;  openly  plundering,  and  giving  the 
adventurers  who  followed  him  a  license  to  plunder.  The  European 
domination  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  at  least  a  tyranny  not 
devoid  of  dignity  and  grace.  But  Napoleon  was  frantically  jealous 
of  art  and  letters  when  he  found  that  they  would  not  obey  him  with 
the  mechanical  servility  of  the  drill-ground.  The  Whigs,  the  leaders 
of  the  party  who  prided  themselves  on  nourishing  freedom  of  thought 
and  cultivating  the  graces  of  literature,  were  moved  only  to  a  mild 
indignation  by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  their  household  gods  in  the 
persons  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  Madame  de  Stael.  They  were 
dazzled  and  imposed  upon  by  Napoleon's  juggling  with  his  consti- 
tutions and  his  codes,  and  long  after  his  fall  it  was  the  trick  of  Whig 
writers  to  speak  of  '  this  restless  barbarian,'  as  Horner  called  him,  as 
the  greatest  of  civil  rulers  and  legislators. 

'  The  unfortunate  Spanish  war,'  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, '  was 
a  real  wound,  the  true  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  England 
brought  an  army  into  the  Peninsula,  and  thence  she  became  the  vic- 
torious agent,  the  formidable  supporter  of  all  the  intrigues  which 
have  been  formed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  this  which  has  ruined  me.' 
An  impatient  desire  to  make  the  Continental  system  complete  led 
Napoleon  into  the  Peninsula,  and  as  he  never  comprehended  the 
moral  difficulties  of  policy,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  national 
uprising  which  invited  the  English  intervention.  That  uprising  was 
one  of  those  movements  with  which  the  Whigs  were  bound  to  sympa- 
thise. It  drew  from  such  men  as  Horner  passionate  expressions  of 
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hope.  '  Spain  !  Spain ! '  he  wrote  in  1 808  ;  '  I  am  in  a  fever  till  I 
hear  more  about  Dupont  and  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  .  .  . 
This  is  indeed  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Europe ;  and  the  event, 
either  way,  will  perhaps  be  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  genius  and 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution.'  The  official  or  ex-official  Whigs 
could  not  help  being  drawn  in  the  same  direction  at  first,  but  their 
sympathies  cooled  when  they  found  that  the  Government  were  likely 
to  make  an  attempt  to  use  the  insurrection  as  a  basis  for  assail- 
ing the  weakest  point  in  the  French  domination.  In  July  1808 
Brougham  mentions  the  interest  still  taken  by  some  people  in  the 
efforts  of  the  insurgents,  adding :  '  So  incurable  a  malady  is  hope.' 
Six  months  later  he  sneers  at  '  the  nonsensical  plan  of  a  stand  in 
Portugal.'  Lord  Grey  was  disposed  to  be  somewhat  more  hopeful, 
but  he  agreed  with  Brougham  in  speaking  slightingly  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  came  near  to  being  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  blunders 
of  his  superiors  and  the  weakness  of  the  Ministry  after  the  Convention 
of  Cintra.  In  August  1809  Whishaw  announces  to  Brougham  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland  had  returned  from  Spain  :  '  Their  views  of 
Spanish  affairs  are  very  rational,  i.e.  very  desponding.'  Nor  was  it 
only  in  private  that  these  views  prevailed.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
published  a  succession  of  articles  in  1808  and  1809,  in  which  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  the  insanity  of  the  attempt  to 
attack  the  French  military  power  in  that  quarter  with  the  feeble 
armies  of  England,  were  demonstrated.  Jeffrey  himself  was  a  little 
alarmed  by  the '  combustion  '  which  the  review  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos' 
book  especially  had  excited.  '  I  am  convinced,'  he  wrote  to  Horner, 
1  it  has  damaged  us  a  little.  Walter  Scott  and  William  Erskine,  and 
about  twenty-five  persons  of  consideration,  have  forbidden  the  Eeview 
to  enter  their  doors.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  am  informed,  actually 
opened  his  street-door  and  kicked  it  out.' l  In  the  same  letter  Jeffrey 
says :  '  Murray  tells  me  you  have  still  hopes  of  Spain.  I  have 
despaired  utterly  from  the  beginning,  and  do  not  expect  that  we  are 
ever  to  see  10,000  of  our  men  back  again  ;  probably  not  5,000.' 

A  considerable  section  of  the  Whigs  had  refused  to  follow  the 
party  leaders  and  their  literary  retainers  in  disparaging  the  rising  in 
Spain.  Sheridan's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  extolling  the 
Spanish  insurgents  and  predicting  the  most  glorious  results  from 
their  devotion  was  one  of  his  finest  oratorical  efforts.  '  Never  before,' 
he  said,  '  has  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Great  Britain  to 
strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world.  Hitherto  Bonaparte 
has  run  a  victorious  race,  because  he  has  contended  with  princes 
without  dignity,  ministers  without  wisdom,  or  peoples  without 
patriotism ;  he  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who 
are  animated  with  one  spirit  against  him.  Now  is  the  time  to  stand 

1  One   result   of   this   '  combustion  '   was   the   establishment  of  the    Quarterly 
Review. 
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up  boldly  and  fairly  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe ;  and  if  the 
.'Ministry  will  cooperate  effectually  with  the  Spanish  patriots  they 
shall  receive  from  me  as  cordial  a  support  as  if  the  man  whom  I  most 
loved  (Fox)  were  restored  to  life.'  The  Whig  leaders  sneered  in 
-.-.-ret  at  these  impassioned  harangues,  and  hinted  that  Sheridan  had 
unworthy  motives  for  his  patriotic  zeal ;  but  they  judged  it  impru- 
dent to  oppose  publicly  the  current  of  popular  feeling.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  applied  itself  to  the  business  of  indirect  discouragement 
and  sarcastic  disparagement.  Some  of  the  points  made  in  Brougham's 
articles  are  curiously  like  those  that  might  be  discovered  in  the 
polemics  of  the  present  day.  '  Then  began  the  reign  of  contradiction 
and  imbecility ;  then  came  into  vogue  the  doctrine  of  British  objects 
and  the  practice  of  fighting  blindfolded.'  Can  we  not  imagine  this 
to  be  written  by  one  of  those  contemporary  politicians  to  whom  all 
consideration  for  '  British  interests '  seems  unutterably  base  ?  And 
again :  '  Should  any  disaster  befall  the  present  ruler  of  France,  or 
when  he  yields  to  the  course  of  nature,  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foresee  that  the  strong  government  and  improved  system  of  ad- 
ministration he  has  established  in  his  tributary  kingdoms  will  raise 
an  insurmountable  barrier  around  France.'2  The  argument  that 
Napoleon's  subjugation  of  Holland  and  the  German  states,  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  would  tend  to  secure  Europe  against  French 
ambitions  is  worthy  of  the  reasoners  who  contended  that  Kussia,  by 
setting  up  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  would  have 
interposed  an  obstacle  between  her  own  desires  and  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1809  to  insist  that  the  Peninsular  campaign  was  a  blunder  in  its 
inception  and  its  execution.  The  following  criticism  on  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  services  at  Talavera  may  be  cited  as  an  historical 
curiosity : — 

The  British  general  was  attacked  in  front  by  a  superior  force.  A  rare  mistake 
of  the  French  general  and  the  extreme  gallantry  of  English  soldiers  saved  him 
from  destruction,  and  even  enabled  him  to  repulse  the  enemy  ;  but  a  large  army, 
the  very  same  that  he  had  somewhat  whimsically  boasted  of  having  destroyed  a 
few  weeks  before,  came  down  upon  his  rear,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Portugal  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Too  happy  to  escape  with  any  troops  at 
all,  he  left  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  vanquished  French.  Scarcely  hoping  to 
carry  off  the  victorious  English,  he  left  the  '  invincible  Spaniards '  to  get  one  more 
beating,  and  was  in  this  plight  driven  out  of  the  country  which  he  came  to  save, 
by  one  army  which  he  had  completely  beaten,  and  another  which  he  had  entirely 
destroyed !  Our  rulers,  reflecting  on  the  vote  of  last  session,  immediately  conferred 
the  highest  honours  upon  this  great  commander,  and,  by  a  refinement  of  mockery, 
elevated  him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  those  peers  who  had  passed  it. 

Such  was  the  language  and  such  the  spirit  in  which  the  chief 
•  Edinburgh  Revien;  July  1809. 
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organ  of  Wbiggism  passed  judgment  on  the  early  achievements  of 
Wellington.  The  victory  of  Talavera  which  was  thus  hooted  at  as 
an  imposture  by  the  literary  Mohawks  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  was 
estimated  otherwise  by  the  nation  at  whose  military  glory  it  dealt 
a  blow.  Napoleon,  indeed,  used  his  servile  press  to  propagate  a  mon- 
strous falsehood  describing  the  disasters  of  the  British  army ;  but 
General  Sarrazin  acknowledged  with  pain  and  anger  that  '  la  san- 
glante  journee  de  Talavera  avait  repandu  1'effroi  dans  1'armee  francaise.' 
Such,  too,  was  the  judgment  long  afterwards  of  Jomini,  who  has  put  on 
record  his  opinion  that  this  engagement  '  recovered  the  glory  of  the 
successors  of  Marlborough  which  for  a  century  had  declined.  It  was 
felt  that  the  English  infantry  could  contend  with  the  best  in  Europe.' 
The  victorious  general  himself,  in  his  measured  way,  wrote  that  '  it 
has  convinced  the  French  that  their  title  to  be  called  the  first  mili- 
tary nation  in  Europe  will  be  disputed,  not  unsuccessfully.'  In  truth, 
from  this  time  forward  the  British  soldiery  were  moved  by  a  steady 
confidence  not  in  their  '  star '  or  their  leader's,  but  in  their  own  fight- 
ing quality  and  his ;  nor  was  their  faith  of  a  kind  to  be  shaken  by 
the  insolent  criticism  of  stay-at-home  soldiers.  If  it  had  been,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  on  which  England  was  entering  might  have  been 
disastrously  changed.  For  the  storm  of  Opposition  rage  broke  out 
fiercely  against  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  the  plans  of  Wellington 
in  1809  and  1810.  Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Talavera  Lord 
Liverpool  wrote  to  Wellington  confessing  that  '  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  alarm '  existed  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
army  in  Portugal,  and  suggesting  that  a  prudent  retreat  would  not 
be  looked  upon  with  displeasure  by  the  authorities  at  home.  But  as 
the  Ministry  left  the  choice  to  Wellington,  and  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  could  hold  his  ground,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
promptings  of  a  pusillanimous  caution.  He  had  formed  his  great 
design  of  making  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  an  impregnable  strong- 
hold, and  he  laboured  hard  at  the  task  of  organising  his  forces, 
English  and  Portuguese,  for  defensive  and  offensive  operations.  If 
lie  had  been  a  man  capable  of  discouragement,  the  news  from  home 
might  have  taken  the  heart  out  of  his  labours.  But  'the  close 
Sparta  of  that  mind  unmoved '  was  never  dependent  on  external 
forces.  'The  state  of  opinion  in  England,'  he  wrote  (21st  of  April 
1810),  'is  very  unfavourable  to  the  Peninsula.  The  Ministers  are  as 
much  alarmed  as  the  public,  or  as  the  Opposition  pretend  to  be ;  .  .  . 
their  instructions  are  clear  enough,  and  I  am  willing  to  act  on  them, 
although  they  throw  upon  me  the  whole  responsibility  of  bringing 
away  the  army  in  safety,  after  staying  in  the  Peninsula  until  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  evacuate  it.'  That  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expe- 
dient to  hold  his  ground  he  never  doubted ;  that  it  was  possible  he 
was  equally  convinced.  '  If  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,'  he 
urged,  'were  fairly  applied  to  this  contest  as  they  have  been  to  any 
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other  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  the  French  would  yet 
repent  the  invasion  of  Spain.' 

The  Opposition,  finding  their  desponding  views  respecting  the 
Peninsula  and  their  resolution  to  force  the  country  into  peace  with 
Napoleon  encountered  by  the  firmness  of  Wellington,  turned  upon  him 
with  fury.  The  peerage  and  pension  with  which  the  Ministry  rewarded 
the  victor  of  Talavera  afforded  ground  for  attack.  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville  in  one  House,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  the 
other,  denounced  the  Government  for  attempting  to  palm  off  upon  the 
country  a  scarcely  averted  defeat  in  the  disguise  of  a  victory.  The 
language  of  the  Opposition,  though  it  produced  no  serious  effect  upon 
the  Ministerial  majority  in  Parliament  and  did  not  shake  the  national 
resolve  to  prosecute  the  war,  nevertheless  perturbed  many  feeble  spirits, 
and  spread  abroad  misgivings  which  darkened  the  whole  of  English 
society.  It  had  a  more  dangerous  influence  in  France,  where  the  signs 
of  disunion  in  England  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  magnified.  The 
Moniteur  regularly  published  reports  of  the  Whig  speeches  in  Par- 
liament in  which  the  gloomy  view  of  English  prospects  was  presented. 
The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  presented  two  petitions 
to  Parliament  protesting  against  Wellington's  peerage  and  pension, 
which  were,  of  course,  reprinted  by  the  official  journals  in  Paris. 
We  can  imagine  what  was  the  impression  produced  in  France  by  such 
declamation  as  this  coming  from  the  representatives  of  the  great 
commercial  community  that  had  so  long  and  firmly  supported  Pitt : — 

Admitting  the  valour  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  petitioners  can  see  no  reason 
•why  any  recompense  should  be  bestowed  on  him  for  his  military  conduct.  Profit- 
ing by  no  lessons  of  experience,  regardless  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
disgraceful  Convention  of  Cintra  and  calamitous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  a  third 
army,  well  equipped,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  precipitated 
into  the  interior  of  Spain,  with  the  same  ignorance  of  the  force  and  movements  of 
the  enemy.  After  a  useless  display  of  British  valour  and  a  frightful  carnage,  that 
army,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  compelled  to  seek  its  safety  in  a  precipitate 
flight — before  an  enemy  who,  we  were  told,  had  been  conquered — abandoning 
many  thousands  of  our  wounded  countrymen  to  the  French.  That  calamity,  like 
the  others,  had  passed  without  any  inquiry ;  and,  as  if  their  long-experienced  im- 
punity had  put  the  servants  of  the  Crown  above  the  reach  of  justice,  ministers 
have  actually  gone  the  length  of  advising  your  Majesty  to  confer  honourable  dis- 
tinctions on  a  general  who  has  thus  exhibited,  with  equal  rashness  and  ostentation, 
nothing  but  a  useless  valour. 

Upon  evidence  of  this  kind  was  founded  Napoleon's  strong  con- 
viction that  the  English  people  were  ready  to  make  peace  on  any 
terms,  and  would  assent  to  no  further  schemes  of  interference  in 
European  politics.  The  French  Emperor,  triumphant  once  more  in 
Central  Europe,  and  allied  to  the  proudest  of  European  houses  by  his 
new  marriage,  was  determined,  as  he  announced,  to  '  drive  the  leopards 
into  the  ocean.'  Massena  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  this  chas- 
tisement, and,  with  forces  outnumbering  Wellington's  by  nearly  two  to 
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one,  the  Prince  of  Essling  advanced  to  what  was  deemed  the  certain 
conquest  of  Portugal. 

The  operations  of  Wellington  in  this  and  the  following  campaign 
were  little  understood  or  valued  at  home.  His  position  at  Torres 
Vedras  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  screen  for  defeat;  his  defensive  blows 
on  the  retreat  were  laughed  at.  In  October  1810  Brougham  wrote 
scornfully  to  Grey :  '  As  for  the  affair  at  Busaco  which  we  call  a  victory, 
it  seems  only  that  the  French,  instead  of  surrounding  and  destroying 
our  army,  drove  it  back  seventy  miles.'  And,  again,  a  month  later  : 
'  If  you  were  to  come  into  office  in  any  way  at  this  time,  you  would 
succeed  to  a  pretty  inheritance  of  blunders  and  misfortunes ;  among 
other  parts  of  your  succession  would  be  the  fine  position  of  Torres 
Vedras.'  These  savage  sneers  were  re-echoed  in  the  journals  and  the 
speeches  of  the  Opposition,  but  Wellington  remained  unshaken,  and 
his  firmness  was  before  long  crowned  with  complete  success.  Massena's 
post  of  observation  at  Santarem  had  at  length  to  be  abandoned  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  in  April  1811  the  French  finally  evacuated 
Portugal.  The  reputation  of  the  English  arms  was  raised  still  further 
by  this  defeat  of  Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenant  and  by  the  brilliant 
battles  of  Fuentes  d'Onore  and  Albuera,  when,  as  Napier  wrote  after- 
wards, '  it  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British 
soldier  fights.'  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  England  was  rapid  and 
sweeping,  and  the  agonising  doubts  of  the  previous  years  were  re- 
placed by  a  popular  faith,  deepening  day  by  day,  in  the  genius  of 
Wellington. 

Yet  there  had  been  grave  dangers  in  the  way  which  were  not 
immediately  removed.  The  Opposition,  though  a  little  abashed  by 
the  French  reverses,  did  not  cease  their  attacks  until  it  had  become 
apparent  that  Wellington's  plans  had  not  only  accomplished  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal,  but  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  military 
fame  of  France.  Then  at  last  Whitbread  wrote  a  manly  letter  to 
Wellington,  acknowledging  that  his  criticisms  had  been  founded  upon 
erroneous  information,  and  received  a  frank  and  generous  reply.  Lord 
Grey,  however,  and  Brougham  still  continued  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  British  commander,  but  less  publicly  or  at  least  with  less  public 
effect.  The  malignity  of  other  Whigs  seems  to  have  gone  beyond 
mere  words.  In  March  1811,  while  Massena  was  still  threatening 
his  inflexible  opponent  from  Santarem,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Berthier  conveying  Napoleon's  orders  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs :  '  We  are  perfectly  instructed  by  the  English,  and  know 
much  more  than  you  do.  The  Emperor  reads  the  London  papers, 
and  every  day  a  great  number  of  letters  of  the  Opposition,  some  of 
whom  accuse  Lord  Wellington  and  speak  in  detail  of  your  operations. 
England  trembles  for  her  army  in  Spain,  and  Lord  Wellington  has 
always  held  your  operations  in  great  fear.'  It  is  certain  that  none  of 
the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  the  Whigs  would  have  stooped,  however 
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maddened  by  party  passion,  to  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  enemy;  but  the  spirit  of  animosity  to  the  war  and  to  Wellington 
as  identified  with  the  war  was  not  restrained  in  the  mass  of  the 
Opposition  by  the  fine  sense  of  personal  honour  which  governed  men 
like  Lord  Grey.  Berthier's  testimony,  writing  thus  privately  to  a 
colleague,  is  not  open  to  suspicion,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  some  opponents  of  the  Ministry  had  proceeded  from  denouncing 
the  war  to  the  more  practical  measure  of  furnishing  Napoleon  with  in- 
formation which  might  enable  him  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Beyond  this 
point  the  degenerative  process  of  factious  opposition  could  hardly  go. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  Wellington  had  at  the  same  time 
to  contend  was  the  weakness  of  the  Ministry  at  home.  The  Prince 
Kegent,  it  was  believed,  would  on  the  first  opportunity  bring  his  Whig 
friends  into  office,  and  during  the  whole  of  1811  and  the  beginning 
of  1812  the  Opposition  were  encouraged  in  their  attacks,  and  the 
Ministers  in  proportion  disheartened,  by  this  prospect.  '  The  Govern- 
ment,' Wellington  himself  wrote^ '  are  terribly  afraid  that  I  may  get 
them  and  myself  into  a  scrape.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  men 
who  are  beaten  three  times  a  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  A 
great  deal  might  be  done  if  there  existed  in  England  less  party  and 
more  public  sentiment,  and  if  there  was  any  Government.'  The  narrow 
majorities  by  which  Ministers  kept  their  hold  on  power  in  1811 
promised  badly  for  an  energetic  policy,  and  Napoleon  was  not  without 
reason  for  his  belief  that  the  resistance  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsula 
was  near  collapsing  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  becoming  truly 
formidable.  The  splendid  military  successes  of  Suchet  in  Eastern 
Spain  might  be  balanced  in  the  scales  of  renown  against  Wellington's 
victories ;  and  Napoleon  then  failed  to  see  what  he  saw  clearly  in  after 
years,  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  kept  open  a 
wound  which  was  draining  the  lifeblood  of  his  Empire. 

The  hopes  of  the  Whigs  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  When 
the  murder  of  Perceval  opened  the  way  for  them  to  the  Cabinet,  they 
had  the  ill-luck  to  quarrel  with  the  Kegent  over  a  paltry  question  of 
appointments  in  the  household.  If  they  had  entered  office  as  they 
hoped,  it  is  certain  that,  committed  as  they  were  to  disapproval  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  they  would  have  starved  out  Wellington's  enter- 
prises. Even  if  the  general  had  not  been  recalled  or  the  troops  with- 
drawn, it  is  improbable  that  Wellington  himself  could  have  followed 
up  his  triumphs  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  by  the  '  crowning 
mercy '  of  Salamanca.  The  time  at  which  that  blow  was  struck  was 
well  chosen.  Four  weeks  earlier  (24th  of  June,  1812)  Napoleon's 
Grand  Army  had  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  the  invasion  of  Russia  had 
passed  from  a  menace  into  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  feelings  of  many  Whigs  in  England,  especially  those  who  were 
not  precisely  in  the  ex-official  '  set,'  had  been  moved  by  the  evidence 
that  had  been  accumulating  of  Napoleon's  implacable  hostility  not 
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only  to  liberty,  but  even  to  civilisation.  The  impression  that  had 
been  made  by  his  attempts  to  trample  down  the  spirit  of  Spain  was 
deepened  by  his  wanton  quarrel  with  Eussia.  Of  the  Whigs  who  thus 
doubted  and  wavered  Homer  was  one.  It  is  clear  that  this  high- 
minded  man  sympathised  heartily  with  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
break  the  French  yoke  in  the  Peninsula,  though  he  was  too  sincere  a 
Whig  to  separate  himself  from  his  party  on  the  ground  of  their  foreign 
policy.  In  December  1812,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Murray  expressing 
his  hope  that  '  the  justice  of  fortune  was  at  length  to  be  made  mani- 
fest.' '  We  cannot  wish  for  a  more  signal  vengeance  to  the  cause  of 
the  liberties  of  mankind  than  that  he  (Napoleon)  should  fall,  or  at 
least  lose  his  purple,  in  this  unsuccessful  aggression  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  great  nation.'  Again  in  the  following  autumn,  when 
the  awakening  of  German  patriotism  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe 
and  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  given  presage  of  the  ultimate  victory  of 
law  over  force,  Homer  wrote : — 

I  cannot  hesitate  now  in  believing  that  the  determination  of  the  French  military 
force  and  the  insurrection  of  national  spirit  in  the  north  of  Germany  form  a  new 
conjunction,  in  which  the  Wbigs  ought  to  adopt  the  war  system  upon  the  very 
same  principles  which  prompted  them  to  stigmatise  it  as  unjust  in  1793,  and  pre- 
mature in  1803.  The  crisis  of  Spanish  politics  in  May  1808  seemed  to  me  the  first 
turn  of  things  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  lament  that 
our  party  took  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  the  true  Whig  principles  of  continental 
policy,  so  revolting  to  the  popular  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  every  true  feeling 
for  the  liberties  and  independence  of  mankind.  To  own  that  error  now  is  a  greater 
effort  of  magnanimity  than  can  be  asked  for,  but  the  practical  effects  of  it  will 
gradually  be  repaired  if  a  right  line  of  conduct  is  taken  with  respect  to  German 
affairs. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of  temperate 
men  like  Horner,  the  party  was  deeply  committed  to  the  policy  of 
making  peace  with  France  on  the  first  opportunity  and  on  any  sort  of 
terms.  Moreover,  when  a  conflict  of  policy  ensued,  the  temperate 
men  themselves  were  dragged  by  party  connections  into  the  thick 
of  the  fray,  and  were  pledged  to  objects  which  in  their  cooler 
moments  they  would  no  doubt  have  disclaimed.  No  one  had  written 
more  strongly  than  Horner  against  the  duplicities,  tyrannies,  and 
violence  of  the  '  restless  barbarian  '  who  had  rushed  upon  his  ruin  in 
the  invasion  of  1812.  Yet  we  find  Horner  in  1814  protesting  against 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  against  the  renewal  of  it  in 
the  following  year,  after  the  flight  from  Elba. 

The  check  which  Wellington  met  with  before  Burgos  brought  the 
campaign  of  1812  to  an  end  less  brilliantly  than  had  been  hoped  for 
when  the  English  army  entered  Madrid  in  triumph  during  the 
summer.  The  Whig  sneers  at  Wellington  had  been  repressed  in :  the 
public  utterances  of  the  Opposition,  but  they  reappeared  from  time :  to 
time  in  the  correspondence  of  the  leaders  and  the  periodical  writing 
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of  the  day.  The  battle  of  Vittoria,  one  of  the  most  opportune  as  well 
as  splendid  of  victories,  for  it  came  in  time  to  recall  Austria  to  the 
European  Alliance,  did  not  entirely  silence  detraction.  In  July  1813 
Brougham  wrote  to  Lord  Grey :  '  The  people  in  this  place  (the 
Temple)  have  been  crazy  about  the  late  victory,  and  will  probably 
not  come  to  their  senses  till  Lord  Wellington  begins  in  November  to 
fall  back  towards  Portugal.'  In  November  Wellington's  army  was  in 
its  cantonments  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  persistent  croaking  of  the  Opposition  in  public  and  in  private 
had  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the  public  mind ;  though  men 
like  Brougham  deplored  the  consequences,  they  were  too  blinded  by 
party  spirit  to  discern  the  cause.  '  I  take  the  most  gloomy  view 
possible  of  public  affairs,'  he  wrote  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  '  being 
sure  that  the  more  melancholy  one's  forebodings  are,  they  are  always 
the  more  likely  to  be  realised.  I  presume  that  the  Crown  never  was 
90  entirely  freed  from  an  Opposition  since  the  Revolution,  and  with 
all  the  honesty  which  is  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  amongst 
our  friends  there  is  one  thing  which  they  seem  unanimous  in  refusing, 
and  that  is  to  hold  together  in  a  compact  mass  against  the  Govern- 
ment.' No  wonder,  when  Grey  and  Brougham,  the  men  who  would 
have  necessarily  succeeded  to  office  if  the  Government  had  been 
beaten,  spent  their  time  in  speculating  on  the  chances  of  Bonaparte's 
defeating  the  Allies.  What  the  Whig  leaders  could  not  bear  was,  as 
Brougham  put  it  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  just 
come  in  and  was  but  half  believed,  that  the  Ministers  should  be  able 
'  to  talk  of  Europe  having  been  saved,'  and  that '  the  Pittites  should 
begin  to  crow.'  They  were  seriously  alarmed  as  well  as  angry  at  the 
symptoms  of  a  weakening  of  party  ties  as  the  crisis  of  the  long  con- 
flict was  visibly  approaching.  '  Some  of  our  friends  talk,'  Brougham 
wrote  (November  6,  1813)  'of  supporting  Ministers  where  their 
measures  deserve  it,  and  when  not  of  a  candid  and  individual  sort  of 
opposition,  with  a  great  deal  more  trash  of  the  same  odious  descrip- 
tion.' In  1793-94  he  reminds  Lord  Grey  the  party  was  '  held 
together '  in  spite  of  disaffection  and  remonstrance.  *  If  the  grumblers 
of  those  days,  who  complained  of  Fox  and  you  for  not  going  far 
enough  in  blaming  the  Jacobins,  not  fairly  supporting  Pitt  when  he 
deserved  it,  with  I  know  not  how  much  more  such  twaddle,  spoken 
by  men  who  don't  seem  to  reflect  on  the  very  nature  of  a  party,  had 
been  listened  to,  the  party  was  at  an  end,  and  half  a  dozen  great 
interests  would  have  been  finally  detached  from  it  and  would  have 
formed  new  connections  and  habits.'  Such  wrath  poured  out  on 
those  who  presumed  to  think  rather  of  the  interests  of  England  than 
of  the  interests  of  Whiggism,  and  who  were  willing  to  suspend 
parliamentary  strife  until  the  conflict  with  Napoleon  had  been  fought 
out,  seems  to  us  in  these  calmer  days  the  very  frenzy  of  partisanship. 
But  can  we  be  sure  that  if  the  country  were  involved  in  another  long 
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war,  and  if  an  Opposition  that  had  identified  itself  with  anti-national 
ways  of  thought  saw  their  'frost-nipped  party  pine  itself  away,'  there 
would  be  no  revival  of  Brougham's  fierce  protests  against  the  folly 
of  giving  fair  play  to  a  triumphant  Administration  ? 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  1814  Lord  Grrey  and  Brougham 
were  exchanging  their  speculations  about  the  prospects  of  Bonaparte's 
making  a  successful  stand  against  the  allied  armies.  We  read  little 
in  the  correspondence  that  Lord  Brougham  in  his  old  age  chose  to 
publish  about  Wellington  after  it  was  discovered  that  instead  of  retir- 
ing upon  Portugal  he  had  advanced  into  France.  But  a  new  topic  of 
criticism  had  arisen.  The  policy  of  the  Allies  in  demanding  the  de- 
position of  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty  was  vehemently  assailed.  Lord 
Grey  hastened  to  express  his  '  utter  repugnance  to  this  principle  and 
policy  of  an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  people  of  France  a  government 
to  which  they  were  averse.'  Horner  and  others,  whose  partisanship  had 
been  previously  mitigated  by  their  dislike  of  Napoleon  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  popular  movements  in  Germany  and  Spain,  were 
rallied  to  the  Whig  standard,  and  joined  in  condemning  as  '  an  in- 
defensible principle '  the  '  proscribing  an  individual  to  destruction.' 
But,  however  sound  the  Whig  view  of  the  Bourbonist  reaction  is  now 
seen  to  be,  the  truth  was  that  in  those  days  no  one  would  listen  to  the 
men  who  urged  it.  The  people  remembered  that  the  very  men  who 
were  denouncing  the  invasion  of  France  and  the  enforced  abdication 
of  Napoleon  had  done  their  best  to  depreciate  the  achievements  of 
Wellington  and  to  defeat  the  policy  of  carrying  on  the  war  without 
flinching.  '  The  state  of  public  opinion,'  Horner  wrote  in  February 
1814,  'is  an  amusing  subject  of  observation  at  the  present  moment. 
I  never  knew  it  more  violent  or  more  nearly  unanimous,  though  I 
find  myself,  by  the  compulsion  of  all  the  reflections  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  in  this  great  crisis,  in  the  small  minority  of  those  who 
dread  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  or  the 
conquest  of  France.'  I  have  already  quoted  a  passage  from  one  of 
Horner's  letters  condemning  the  line  taken  by  the  Whigs  upon  the 
Spanish  question  which  shows  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  causes 
that  had  made  the  English  people  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Opposition. 

It  is  with  amazement  that  we  read  how  Eobert  Hall  mourned  for 
Waterloo  as  '  having  put  back  the  clock  of  the  world  six  degrees.' 
Gfeorge  Ticknor,  who  landed  at  Liverpool  visiting  Europe  for  the 
first  time  a  few  weeks  after  the  flight  from  Elba,  has  left  a  record  of 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  language  of  his  Whig  friends. 
Ticknor,  a  Federalist  of  Washington's  school,  had  never  doubted 
that  England  was  in  the  right  in  her  heroic  resistance  to  the  great 
despot.  '  When  Napoleon,'  he  wrote,  '  was  rejected  from  France, 
every  man  in  Christendom  of  honest  principles  and  feelings  felt  as  if 
a  weight  of  danger  had  been  lifted  from  his  prospects,  as  if  he  had 
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a  surer  hope  of  going  down  to  his  grave  in  peace  and  leaving  an  in- 
heritance to  his  children.  But  now  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
world  is  changed  again.'  He  was  amazed  to  find  that  Englishmen 
were  not  at  one :  '  Mr.  Roscoe,  mild  and  philosophical  in  his  whole 
character,  was  opposed  to  the  war,  and  at  a  dinner  at  Allerton  gave 
the  usual  Whig  argument  against  it  in  a  manner  that  very  much  sur- 
prised me.'  On  his  way  to  London  shortly  afterwards  Ticknor  visited 
Dr.  Parr,  who  said  in  his  dogmatic  way, '  Sir,  I  should  not  think  I  had 
done  my  duty  if  I  went  to  bed  any  night  without  praying  for  the 
success  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.'  If  the  young  American  had  known 
anything  of  Parr,  he  would  not  have  been  astonished  at  this  outburst 
of  unpatriotic  spleen.  In  the  previous  year,  when  Wellington  was 
driving  Soult  before  him  in  the  South  and  the  allies  were  closing 
around  Paris  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Napoleon,  the  Whig 
divine  had  written  to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham :  '  My  indignation  at 
the  English  Government  as  the  real  and  implacable  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  increases  daily  and  hourly ;  and  from  that  malig- 
nant spirit  which  began  to  act  in  1793,  and  is  now  reinforced  by  the 
accession  of  such  an  auxiliary  as  the  Prince  Regent,  I  forebode  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  My  fear  is  that  the  Allies  will  be 
overruled  by  the  earnestness  or  cajoled  by  the  bribes  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  minions.' 

A  month  after  his  visit  to  Parr,  Ticknor  was  in  company  with 
a  very  different  man,  but  also  '  a  Whig  and  something  more.'  Lord 
Byron  was  conversing  with  him,  when  Sir  James  Burgess  rushed  into 
the  room  exclaiming :  l  My  lord,  a  great  battle  has  been  fought  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Bonaparte  is  entirely  defeated ! '  After 
receiving  an  assurance  that  the  intelligence  was  official  and  that  the 
French  army  was  retreating  on  Paris,  Byron  paused  and  said,  with 
his  accustomed  emphasis,  *  I  am  d — d  sorry  for  it ! '  After  another 
pause  he  continued,  '  I  didn't  know  but  I  might  live  to  see  Lord 
Castlereagh's  head  on  a  pole.  But  I  suppose  I  shan't,  now.'  The 
same  thought  in  almost  the  same  words  will  be  found  in  the  extracts 
of  Byron's  journal  printed  in  Moore's  Life. 

Of  course  the  political  leaders  of  the  Whigs  were  too  cautious 
to  give  utterance  in  Parliament  to  such  reckless  attacks  on  the  national 
victory,  but  the  bitterness  of  their  criticism  on  every  detail  of  the 
ministerial  policy  betrayed  their  spleen  and  disappointment.  The 
arrangements  for  a  new  settlement  of  Europe  were  no  doubt  open  to 
many  objections,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  as  well  as  their  younger 
and  more  ambitious  recruits,  such  as  Lord  John  Russell,  were  able  to 
pick  many  holes  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  But  the 
country,  reviewing  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  decade,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tories,  for  all  their  stupidity,  were  safer 
ministers,  because  they  were  true  to  the  national  feeling,  than  the 
cleverest  of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Ward  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley),  an 
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observer  whose  cynical  insight  is  generally  a  trustworthy  guide  upon 
practical  points,  wrote  of  the  Ministry,  'Their  prodigious  success, 
which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their  merits  and  abilities,  must 
be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men  to  have  been  vastly  beyond  their 
merits  and  beyond  their  abilities,  has  made  their  underlings  insolent 
and  the  House  too  obedient.'  But  who  was  to  blame,  and  why  ?  Most 
evidently  that  section  of  the  Opposition  which,  as  Ward  says,  '  had 
staked  everything  on  Napoleon's  success  and  was  grieved  at  his  failure.' 
For  another  breach  in  the  already  broken  ranks  of  the  Whigs  was 
approaching,  and  many  sagacious  politicians  of  that  party  began  to 
wish  that  the  language  used  respecting  France  and  her  late  ruler 
had  been  more  prudent.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  which  had  given 
way  to  counsels  of  despair  during  the  Peninsular  struggle,  now 
assumed  a  tone  of  severity  in  speaking  of  '  the  strange  partiality  for 
Bonaparte  which  has  lately  indicated  itself  among  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  liberty  in  this  country,  and  the  sort  of 
hankering  after  him  which  we  can  trace  among  some  of  our  good 
Whigs.'  But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Opposition  to  turn  round  on  a 
sudden  and  to  enter  into  a  competition  of  patriotic  sentiment  with 
their  successful  rivals.  They  would  assuredly  have  humiliated  them- 
selves in  vain.  Justly,  and  indeed  inevitably,  the  honour  of  the 
victory  fell  to  the  party  which  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  strife. 
Lord  Brougham  has  spoken,  in  an  often-quoted  passage,  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons  '  amidst  universal 
shouts  of  applause '  as  something  '  incredible,'  but  it  was  only  astonish- 
ing to  a  discontented  and  despairing  faction. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  the  Whigs  opened  their  trenches  against 
the  Government,  from  what  the  popular  feeling  regarded  as  the  old 
unpatriotic  ground.  Lord  Milton  moved  and  Lord  John  Eussell 
seconded  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons  at- 
tacking the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The '  clear  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  Opposition '  is  thus  traced  in  a  letter  from  Brougham 
to  Lord  Grey  (undated,  but  written  at  the  opening  of  the  Session)  : 
'  On  foreign  politics  to  act  as  an  army  of  observation  and  to  seize 
the  occasions  of  attack  that  may  offer,  of  course  not  courting  popu- 
larity, but  not  avoiding  it ;  ...  keeping  many  opinions  under,  or 
at  least  only  stating  them  by  way  of  protest,  and  then  allowing  the 
matter  to  pass  as  necessary  for  peace.'  This  was  in  fact  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  little  calculated  to  reconquer  for 
them  the  national  confidence.  Among  other  ministerial  measures 
which  became  the  objects  of  the  Whig  attack  was  the  '  Bill  for  the 
more  effectual  detention  of  Bonaparte  in  custody,'  against  which 
Lord  Holland  recorded  his  protest  on  the  8th  of  April,  1816,  as  '  un- 
worthy the  magnanimity  of  a  great  country,'  and  utterly  uncalled  for 
by  expedience  or  necessity.' 3 

8  '  Lord  Holland's  Opinions  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,' p.  86. 
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The  ill-treatment  of  Bonaparte  was  at  this  period  a  favourite 
topic  of  lamentation  or  indignation  with  those  Whigs  who  could  not 
bear  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  damaging  the  Government.  Early  in 
1816,  we  find  Hallam  answering  Horner,  who  had  spoken  of  the 
imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  as  '  odious.'  The  historian  urges,  that  he 
(Bonaparte)  could  not  have  been  left  at  liberty  *  without  prodigious 
risk  of  exciting  fresh  disturbance  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,'  a 
risk  which  it  would  have  been  madness  to  incur  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  cheap  reputation  for  *  magnanimity.'  But  it  is  most 
important  to  notice  Hallam's  objection  to  granting  the  ex-Emperor's 
petition  for  a  tranquil  asylum  in  England  :  '  When  I  see  the  foolish 
admiration  which  many  persons  entertain  for  that  man,  and  the  still 
more  foolish  association  of  his  name  with  the  love  of  liberty,  I  cannot 
desire  to  see  his  court,  as  it  were,  frequented  by  all  the  discontented  as 
well  as  all  the  idle  and  curious.'  The  persons  whose  follies  Hallam 
thus  deplored  included  not  only  isolated  fanatics  of  Whiggism  like  Dr. 
Parr,  but  not  a  few  political  personages  with  some  pretensions  to 
statesmanship. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  popular  mind,  which  had 
been  growing  for  ten  years  and  had  come  to  identify  the  Whigs  as 
the  *  friends  of  the  foreigner,'  had  deepened  at  this  time  into  general 
distrust  and  disgust.  A  most  temperate  and  fair-minded  observer  of 
men  and  events,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
Horner  his  regretful  disapproval  of  the  conduct  by  which  the  Whigs 
had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Lord  W.  Seymour,  while 
conceding  to  the  Opposition  the  most  excellent  motives,  pointed  out 
that  they — and  Horner  among  them — '  extended  their  favour  and  aver- 
sion to  every  person  and  event,  according  to  their  connection  with 
or  opposition  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.'  To  this  bias  he  traced 
'  the  indulgent  tenderness  towards  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  the 
ready  suspicion  of  meanness,  treachery,  and  selfishness  in  the  Allies, 
the  angry  censure  of  every  step  that  did  not  accord  with  the  most 
high-minded  notions  of  political  morality,  and  the  insensibility  to  a 
generosity  and  rectitude  in  the  great  outlines  of  their  conduct  to 
which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  few  parallels,'  and  finally  the 
omission  to  consider  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  '  was  con- 
nected with  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  threatening  evils  of 
a  military  despotism  of  the  most  profligate  character.' 

I  can  conceive  no  situation  (the  writer  proceeded)  more  seducing  to  the  mind 
than  to  be  going  on  among  a  set  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  united  in  the  harmony 
of  friendship  and  social  enjoyment,  all  extolling  the  talents  and  principles  of  each 
other,  all  ardent  for  the  same  objects,  though  each  impelled  by  a  various  mixture 
of  public  and  private  motives,  all  anxious  to  detect,  to  communicate,  and  to  enlarge 
upon  whatever  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  keep  out  of 
sight  whatever  presents  itself  in  their  favour,  all  vying  with  each  other  not  only 
in  every  public  debate,  but  at  every  dinner  and  in  every  morning  walk,  to  magnify 
the  partial  views  to  which  each  by  himself  is  naturally  led.  ...  I  wish  that  your 
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party  friends  were  more  aware  of  the  light  in  which  their  tempers  and  conduct 
appear  to  many  people  who,  with  no  strong  feeling  either  for  or  against  ministers, 
are  anxious  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  of  mankind.  .  .  .  During 
the  last  two  years  they  would  have  found  the  sentiments  of  such  people  at  variance 
with  their  own  ;  they  would  have  found  them  sometimes  lamenting  and  sometimes 
indignant  to  see  men  who  profess  themselves  patriots  and  philanthropists  steadily 
turning  away  from  every  joyful  event  and  every  bright  prospect  to  dwell  only  upon 
the  few  intermingled  occasions  of  regret,  or  censure,  or  despondency,  and  uttering 
nought  but  groans  over  the  fate  of  Norway,  or  Spain,  or  Saxony,  or  Greece,  while 
our  own  country  and  half  the  civilised  world  felt  as  if  breathing  when  first  risen 
from  a  bed  of  imminent  death.  I  wish  your  friends  could  have  heard  in  secret  the 
opinion  of  the  impartial  upon  the  justice  and  the  expediency  of  the  war  last  year. 
I  wish  they  could  have  heard  the  expressions  I  have  heard,  from  some  who  enter- 
tain the  soundest  Whig  principles,  of  dread  at  the  idea  of  any  man  being  in  office 
whose  indulgent  favour  of  Napoleon  might  render  it,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
more  likely  that  he  should  escape  from  his  confinement  and  again  throw  the  world 
into  confusion.  .  .  .  Opposition  in  Parliament  is  generally  conducted  upon  one  very 
false  principle,  namely,  that  the  measures  of  ministers  must  in  every  case  be  so  far 
wrong  as  to  deserve,  on  the  whole,  very  severe  reprobation.  I  will  not  suppose  this 
principle  to  be  speculatively  recognised,  but  it  is  at  least  practically  adopted.  Do 
not  conceive  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  benefits  which  the  country  derives  from  a 
vigorous  Opposition.  But  I  am  confident  that  these  benefits  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  every  interest  of  the  Opposition  party  much  advanced,  if  the  temper 
which  party  is  sure  to  generate  were  better  controlled  by  those  at  least  whose 
talents  place  them  at  its  head.  .  .  .  Mr.  Whitbread's  conduct  in  Opposition  was 
of  a  higher  character  (than  Sir  F.  Burdett's)  ;  yet  there  were  occasions  when  I 
could  not  have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Whitbread  in  office,  from  the  fear  of  his  acting 
upon  those  mistaken  notions,  and  with  that  vehement  and  perverse  spirit  which 
appeared  in  his  attacks  on  Government,  and  which  sometimes  made  him  even  go 
beyond  the  sentiments  of  his  own  political  friends.4 

By  despising  or  disregarding  these  sound  and  honourable  maxims 
of  public  conduct,  the  Whig  Opposition  from  1807  to  1815  gradually 
sapped  its  own  legitimate  influence,  and  secured  the  Tory  party,  even 
when  dominated  by  men  of  mediocre  abilities,  a  prolonged  and  almost 
undisputed  tenure  of  power.  Then  this  country  entered  on  a  period 
when,  as  Byron  bitterly  wrote — 

Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

The  deplorable  effect  of  political  impunity  upon  the  Tory  party  was 
soon  visible  in  our  domestic  policy,  but  the  discipline  of  sixteen 
years  of  misgovernment  was  needed  before  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
could  be  induced  to  stake  their  hopes  of  reform  upon  the  party  they 
had  spurned  as  traitorous  during  the  struggle  with  a  despotism  that 
threatened  to  crush  out  the  most  elementary  forms  of  liberty.  Many 
Whigs  had  quitted  the  party  ranks,  many  of  the  '  interests '  for 

4  Mr.  Whitbread  destroyed  himself  on  the  6th  of  July,  1815,  less  than  three 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  generally  believed  on  the  continent,  and 
has  been  asserted  by  French  authors,  that  what  he  regarded  as  '  that  dishonest 
victory '  drove  him  to  his  death.  The  calumny  was.  founded  upon  the  vehemence 
with  which  in  April  Mr.  Whitbread  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Whig  leader  fell  a  victim  to  overwork. 
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which  Brougham  was  so  solicitous  had  l  formed  new  connections.' 
The  most  high-minded  men  of  the  party  looked  back  with  pain  and 
longing  for  oblivion  upon  the  discreditable  history  of  the  time  when 
they  used  all  their  powers  to  defeat  the  most  glorious  and  fruitful 
of  national  enterprises.  Let  the  Liberals  of  our  day  see  well  to  it, 
that  they  may  not  have  to  pass  through  the  same  sad  and  humiliating 
experience. 

EDWARD  D.  J.  WILSON. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  ENGLISHWOMEN: 
A   REPLY. 

MRS.  SUTHERLAND  ORE  has  discharged  a  shot  into  the  camp  of  what 
is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  '  the  woman's  movement.'  Hers 
is  the  serious  argument  of  a  candid  antagonist,  and  I  think  that  no 
one  will  desire  to  treat  it  otherwise  than  respectfully.  It  is  refresh- 
ing rather  than  the  reverse  to  hear  on  this  subject  something  that 
can  be  called  an  argument.  Too  often  our  opponents  base  their 
remarks  on  such  an  observation  as  '  Adam  was  first  made,  then  Eve,' 
and  appear  to  believe  that  no  one  will  be  tempted  to  complete  the 
implied  analogy  and  say  4  Adam  first  had  household  suffrage,  then 
Eve  ; '  or  *  Adam  first  studied  medicine,  then  Eve.'  But  this  is  not 
the  method  adopted  by  Mrs.  Orr.  I  will  attempt  to  summarise  her 
argument  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  missed  reading  her 
article  called  '  The  Future  of  Englishwomen '  in  this  Review  for 
June. 

Mrs.  Orr  says  that  the  question  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  is  one  of  degree.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  move- 
ment which  involves  not  a  revolution  but  the  actual  decomposition 
of  society.  So  far  this  decomposition  has  only  done  good.  The 
women  who  will  be,  for  several  generations  to  come,  most  influenced 
by  the  movement  will  probably  be  the  very  best  of  which  our  race  is 
capable.  *  In  them  may  be  embodied  the  historic  climax  of  the 
English  race.'  So  far  the  inherent  '.  organic '  characteristics  of 
physical  and  moral  womanhood  will  not  have  been  touched  by 
the  decomposing  elements  of  the  new  movement.  The  women 
brought  under  its  influence  will  have  a  wider  intellectual  horizon ; 
the  range  of  their  sympathies  will  be  enlarged ;  they  will  have  more 
dignity  and  more  happiness  in  their  lives  than  the  average  woman 
of  the  old  regime  :  '  their  intercourse  with  women  will  be  free  from 
littleness,  their  manner  towards  men  from  ungraceful  extremes  of 
reserve  or  freedom  : '  in  a  word,  we  shall  see  '  the  utmost  expansion 
of  which  the  female  nature  is  capable.'  All  these  good  results  are 
likely  to  flow  from  the  movement  if  only  it  could  be  arrested  at  the 
point  it  has  already  reached.  But  if  it  continues  to  advance  and 
runs  its  course  unchecked,  dire  and  terrible  evils  are  to  be  expected 
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from  it.  If  female  emancipation  reaches  its  full  and  final  attain- 
ment, '  not  only  the  power  of  love  in  women,  but  for  either  sex  its 
possibility,  will  have  passed  away.'  The  miserable  man  of  the  future 
will  vainly  seek  the  woman's  love  he  can  no  longer  find,  and  then 
in  prophetic  vision  Mrs.  Orr  imagines  that  she  sees  *  Nature,  outraged 
and  no  longer  to  be  eluded,  avenging  herself.'  The  women  of  the 
future  will  probably  refuse  to  bear  children  ;  or  if  they  are  mothers, 
their  qualifications  to  become  truly  motherly  mothers  will  be  of  the 
feeblest,  and  their  children  may  be  expected  to  be  puny  and 
miserable,  alike  in  body,  intellect,  and  soul.  Mrs.  Orr  appears  to 
attribute  to  this  yet  unborn  woman  of  the  future  the  views  of  the 
German  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  universe  as  a 
bad  joke  ;  and  she  imagines  that  the  '  regenerate '  woman,  with  a 
practical  feminine  turn,  will  bring  one  act  of  the  farce  to  an  end  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Be  this  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women,  says  Mrs.  Orr,  slow  or  rapid,  indirect  or  direct,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  run  its  whole  course,  the  new  era  which  it  is  said  to 
inaugurate  will  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Such,  as  well  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it  after  two  careful 
readings,  is  the  argument  of  Mrs.  Orr's  article.  The  main  flaw  in  it 
as  an  argument,  I  think,  consists  in  her  admission  that  the  movement 
which  she  attacks  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  good  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  and  that  it  tends  in  its  very  nature  to  the  decomposition  of 
society.  I  should  have  thought  that  decomposition — that  is,  rot- 
tenness or  decay — was  bad  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  you  could 
not  say  the  process  of  decay  is  entirely  good  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  point,  which  after  all  may  be  con- 
strued thus :  the  same  process  which  in  a  fruit  causes  it  to  ripen, 
may,  if  continued  after  a  certain  point,  cause  it  to  become  rotten. 
So  far,  then,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  from  hour 
to  hour  '  we  ripe  and  ripe,'  and  that  the  fatal  *  rot  and  rot,'  even  if 
it  comes  at  all,  is  still  in  the  distant  future. 

What  every  one  who  reads  Mrs.  Orr's  article  with  attention  will 
ask  is,  *  Where  does  she  find  the  slightest  foundation  in  actual  facts 
for  her  gloomy  predictions  as  to  the  effect  of  freedom  upon  English- 
women ? '  There  has  been  already  much  experience  on  which  an 
opinion  may  be  formed.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  handful  of  women 
in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  life  who  have  made  professional 
careers  for  themselves,  although  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
married  and  have  become  loving  wives  and  tender  mothers  weighs 
for  something  against  Mrs.  Orr's  argument.  But  they,  perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  are  exceptional.  Still  it  is  worth  something  to  know 
that  the  power  of  emotion  and  sympathy  has  not  been  dried  up  in 
them,  that  it  has  been  rather  intensified  and  strengthened.  Much 
more  useful  experience  than  any  that  can  be  gathered  from  such  a 
limited  number  of  cases  may  be  found  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  women  from  whom  the  class  of  domestic  servants  are 
drawn.  They  have  been  for  generations  subjected  to  almost  exactly 
the  treatment  which  Mrs.  Orr  thinks  would  extinguish  the  '  organic ' 
and  the  emotional  characteristics  of  the  female  sex.  They  have  not 
indeed  been  highly  educated  in  book  learning,  but  they  have  been 
'  independent  social  units.'  They  have  been  free  to  choose  their  own 
employments,  to  take  one  situation  or  quit  another ;  they  are  gene- 
rally removed  from  parental  control,  and  regard  their  father's  house 
rather  as  a  boarding  house  or  infirmary  at  which  they  may  tempo- 
rarily reside;  the  relation  that  exists  between  parent  and  child 
among  ourselves,  is  among  them  very  frequently  reversed.  Their 
parents  do  not  contribute  to  their  income,  they  contribute  to  support 
their  parents.  They  are  entirely  self-supporting  and  independent, 
with  a  career  and,  in  a  humble  way,  a  competency  of  their  own.  Yet 
we  do  not  see  in  them  any  symptom  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
capacity  of  the  kind  of  love  which  leads  to  marriage  ;  we  do  not  see 
any  weakening  of  the  family  affections  generally.  I  have  often  per- 
sonally been  struck  by  the  considerable  sacrifices  servants  have  been 
ready  to  make  for  their  parents,  and  with  their  motherliness  to  a 
little  group  of  motherless  brothers  and  sisters.  In  those  cases  in 
which  my  own  servants  have  spoken  to  me  about  their  approaching 
marriage,  I  have  detected  none  of  that  harsh,  unlovely  drying  up  of 
the  emotions,  which  Mrs.  Orr  expects  to  see  in  women  of  her  own 
rank  if  independent  professional  careers  are  thrown  open  to  them. 
Of  course  there  are  coarse,  hard,  unsympathetic  natures  in  all  ranks  ; 
there  always  have  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  there  always  will  be. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  this  coarse  fibre  will  be  rendered  all  the 
more  coarse  by  a  stunted  narrow  life,  with  petty  cares,  and  only  the 
vulgar  interests  of  scandal  and  dress  to  feed  itself  upon  ?  This  very 
coarseness  might,  if  the  right  career  were  found,  be  the  correlative  of 
some  kind  of  strength.  One  often  sees  that  it  is  so  in  men.  A  man 
of  a  coarse  nature  would  become  a  wild  beast  if  he  led  the  empty 
vapid  life  of  tittle-tattle  about  people  and  clothes,  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  young  ladies  of  England  are  condemned.  Sheer  hard 
work  is  the  safety-valve  of  such  natures.  It  is  the  safety-valve  which 
men  find,  and  which  we  wish  to  see  available  for  women.  Nothing, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  so  truly  contrary  to  the  emotional  ideal  in  marriage 
as  the  social  tone  which  condemns  for  women  every  career  but 
marriage.  Mrs.  Orr  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  '  women's  rights 
party,'  with  Mr.  Mill  at  their  head,  agree  in  regarding  marriage 
simply  as  a  legal  contract  in  which  the  emotional  element  forms  no 
important  part.  Certainly  Mr.  Mill's  own  marriage  was  a  notable 
example  to  the  contrary.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  believe 
I  represent  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  have  worked  in  this 
movement  when  I  say  that  I  believe  that  the  emotional  element  in 
the  marriage  contract  is  of  overwhelming  importance  ;  and  that  any- 
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thing  which  puts  forward  the  commercial  view  of  marriage  and  sinks 
the  spiritual  or  emotional  view  is  degrading  both  to  men  and  women. 
It  was  this  belief  which  made  many  of  us  inclined  heartily  to  sympa- 
thise with  Mr.  Herschell's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  I  feel  that  no  one,  man  or  woman,  ought  to  be  forced 
into  marriage  by  fear  of  social  or  legal  penalties.  That  is  one  main 
reason  why  I  should  like  to  see  honourable  and  honoured  careers, 
other  than  marriage,  open  to  women.  That  is  why  I  should 
like  to  abolish  the  penalty  which  the  law  inflicts  on  a  man  who 
evades  a  promise  to  marry.  As  long  as  marriage  is  practically 
1  Hobson's  choice '  for  women,  and  as  long  as  men  are  driven  into 
marriages  which  they  loathe  by  fear  of  an  action,  so  long  are  two 
very  powerful  causes  in  operation  which  lessen  the  chance  of  mar- 
riages being  of  the  sort  that  will  bring  enduring  happiness  with 
them.  There  always  will  be  unhappy  and  unsuitable  marriages  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  their  probability  will  be  decreased  by  the  means 
I  have  indicated.  Mrs.  Orr  is  herself  what  I  must  call  a  sinner 
against  marriage,  in  the  slighting  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  single 
women  :  they  are,  in  her  language,  '  superfluous,'  '  supernumerary  ; ' 
they  have  a  '  mutilated  existence  ; '  if  they  pass  through  life  without 
wishing  to  marry,  they  are  '  devoid  of  sentiment ; '  the  whole 
woman's  rights  movement  would  come  to  an  end,  she  says,  if  half  a 
million  or  so  of  marrying  men  could  be  imported  and  told  off  in 
some  Utopian  fashion  to  marry  all  the  adult  single  women  who  are 
asking  for  education,  votes,  and  other  masculine  luxuries.  They  are 
clamouring,  she  says  in  effect,  for  their  *  rights ; '  but,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  husbands.  As  I  came  to 
these  adjectives  '  supernumerary '  and  '  superfluous,'  there  arose  in 
my  mind  visions  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  women,  whose 
lives  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  useful  work,  well  and  conscientiously 
done,  who  have  been  free  to  devote  themselves  to  this  absorbing  work 
because  they  have  been  unmarried.  Are  Florence  Nightingale, 
Paulina  Irby,  Octavia  Hill,  and  many  others,  to  be  cast  aside,  as  it 
were,  with  the  contemptuous  adjective  '  superfluous,'  as  if  in  marriage 
alone  women  could  find  an  honourable  career  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  woman  is  or  is  not  '  superfluous '  in  proportion  as  she  finds  and 
performs  useful  work  which  the  world,  or  some  little  bit  of  the  world, 
wants  done.  '  There  was  the  work  wanting  to  be  done,  and  I  wanting 
to  do  it,'  says  Miss  Martineau  in  her  autobiography.  Whoever  can 
honestly  say  that,  is  not  superfluous,  even  if  she  be  an  old  maid  of  the 
most  old-daidish  type.  Whoever  cannot  say  it,  is  superfluous,  even 
though  she  may  have  had  as  many  husbands  as  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  in  the  notion  which  some 
married  ladies  have  that  their  unmarried  sisters  are  <  superfluous.' 
Charles  Lamb's  essay  On  the  Behaviour  of  Married  People  has  not  yet 
borne  its  full  fruit. 
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Every  one  will  acknowledge  that  some  men  and  women  possess 
higher  qualifications  than  others  for  making  good  husbands  and  good 
wives;  may  it  not  also  be  true  that  some  most  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable and  lovable  persons  are  positively  disqualified  for  the  special 
duties  of  married  life  ?  I  have  heard  a  father  of  a  family  say  that  he 
judged  of  his  boys'  fitness  to  be  husbands  by  the  care  they  took  of  their 
watches  :  similar  remarks  are  not  infrequently  made  by  mothers  about 
their  little  girls'  affection  for  their  dolls.  Is  it  not  rather  unreason- 
able to  treat  as  a  symptom  of '  social  disease '  the  fact  that  some  men 
and  women  have  a  vocation  for  marriage,  while  others,  equally  ex- 
cellent in  a  different  way,  have  none  ?  The  memoirs  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Williams-Wynn,  which  have  been  lately  published,  contain  a  passage 
written  by  herself  on  this  subject  which  is  so  much  to  the  point  that 
I  quote  it  in  extenso.  The  writer,  it  must  be  remembered,  most 
justly  possessed  very  great  popularity,  for  in  her  was  mingled  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  sympathy  with  originality  and  breadth 
of  mind.  Writing  in  the  year  1 846,  she  said : — 

Women  are  born  wives  just  as  men  are  born  artists,  musicians,  poets.  This  I 
see,  and  the  non-perception  of  it  is  the  cause  of  half  the  uncomfortable  marriages 
you  meet  with.  But  men  and  women  will  not  content  themselves  with  doing  that 
which  they  can  do — that  for  which  they  came  into  the  world.  Everybody  is  to  do 
the  same  thing,  or  to  set  up  at  least  for  doing  it.  All  are  to  speak  German,  all  are 
to  sing,  all  are  to  be  wives  !  and  it  is  quite  as  much  of  an  accomplishment  to  be  a 
wife  as  to  be  an  artist.  If  we  could  but  realise  our  individuality  more  distinctly, 
we  should  not  commit  these  errors.  I  should  like  to  have  the  capabilities  of  making 
a  wife  just  as  I  should  like  to  have  the  power  of  singing  in  church ;  but  the  talent 
for  both  has  been  denied  me.  My  neighbour  perhaps  will  possess  both  these  talents, 
but  have  none  for  philosophy ;  and  so  it  goes  on :  and  if  we  would  satisfy  ourselves 
with  reverencing  our  neighbours  without  trying  to  imitate  them,  we  should  all  be 
of  much  more  use  to  each  other.  (Pp.  74^5.) 

Miss  Martineau  is  another  instance  of  a  woman  with  very  strong 
affections  believing  herself  to  be  naturally  unfitted  for  married  life  : 
she  also  had  an  exceedingly  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  wifely 
duties,  and  explains  in  her  autobiography  why  she  thinks  herself  unfit 
to  fulfil  them. 

The  real  difference  of  opinion  between"  myself  and  Mrs.  Orr  seems 
to  be  this — that  she  believes  that  no  man  or  woman  can  be  at  bis  or  her 
best  unmarried,  whereas  I  am  a  humble  follower  of  St.  Paul  and 
believe  that  it  is  best  for  some  people  to  pass  through  life  unmarried. 
In  any  case  no  one. admits  more  readily  than  Mrs.  Orr  that  as  long  as 
there  are  half  a  million  more  English  women  than  men,  and  as  long  as 
polygamy  is  illegal  and  conventual  institutions  have  only  a  limited 
popularity,  so  long  there  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  number 
of  single  women  at  large  in  our  country.  Starting  from  these  un- 
deniable facts,  the  question  arises,  is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  society 
that  the  women  who  have  the  greatest  natural  fitness  for  marriage 
should  marry,  whilst  those  who  have  fewer  natural  qualifications  for 
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the  endurance  and  enjoyment  of  the  special  pains  and  pleasures  of 
married  life,  should  find  other  honourable  and  useful  careers  open  to 
them  ?  No  society  can  insure  that  this  harmonious  apportionment  of 
work  to  those  most  fitted  to  perform  it,  shall  be  invariable :  the  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  facilitate  it  by  removing  the  artificial  restric- 
tions which  have  so  long  kept  women  out  of  nearly  all  employments 
which  are  at  once  honourable  and  well-paid.  This  is  really  only  a 
phase  of  the  free-trade  argument.  Free-traders  urge  that  all  artificial 
restrictions  upon  commerce  should  be  removed,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  of  insuring  that  each  country  and  each  locality  will  occupy 
itself  with  that  industry  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  natural  advan- 
tages, or  the  least  natural  disadvantages.  In  like  manner,  we  say, 
remove  the  artificial  restrictions  which  debar  women  from  higher 
education  and  from  remunerative  employments  (they  are  already  free 
to  perform,  if  they  choose,  many  kinds  of  important  unpaid  work) ; 
and  the  play  of  natural  forces  will  drive  them  into  those  occupations 
for  which  they  have  some  natural  advantage  as  individuals,  or  at  least 
into  those  for  which  their  natural  disadvantages  are  the  least  over- 
whelming. We  do  not  look  forward  to  an  Utopia  and  believe  that  if 
everything  were  open,  no  woman  would  make  a  bad  choice  and 
undertake  work  in  which  the  result  would  prove  that  she  was  person- 
ally unfit  to  succeed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  in 
this  or  in  any  other  respect  women  will  show  themselves  superior  in 
sagacity  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  *  God  Almighty  made  'em  to  match 
the  men,'  as  Mrs.  Poyser  says;  and  blunders  will  no  doubt  occasionally 
result  from  the  new  freedom  when  we  have  got  it.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  fearing  that  women  will  as  a  body  beset 
those  professions  for  which  they  are  manifestly  and  physically  unfit, 
than  that  free  trade  would  cause  Lancashire  agriculturists  to 
cultivate  the  vine,  or  Scottish  farmers  to  plant  the  olive  instead  of 
the  larch.  There  is  one  mistake  which  Mrs.  Orr  will  pardon  me  for 
pointing  out.  She  speaks  in  one  or  two  places  as  if  women  had 
claimed  to  have  men  turned  out  forcibly  from  some  employments 
which  they  are  supposed  to  consider  the  exclusive  field  for  women's 
labour.  This  is  an  entire  error.  There  have  been  and  are  many 
demands  for  excluding  women  from  various  kinds  of  work.  I  never 
heard  any  woman  express  the  slightest  wish  that  men  should  be  turned 
out  of  any  sort  of  employment  or  occupation.  The  one  thing  that 
has  been  asked,  and  the  one  thing  that  is  in  process  of  being  granted, 
is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  This  has  been  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  effort,  now  at  last  successful,  of  women  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
medical  profession.  The  ladies  who  have  conducted  that  struggle 
have  invariably  declined  all  suggestions  that  some  back-stairs  way 
into  the  profession,  especially  easy  and  especially  for  women,  should 
be  made.  They  have  always  fought  as  much  against  such  proposals 
as  against  entire  exclusion  :  they  have,  in  effect,  said  '  The  preparation 
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which  men  require  to  fit  them  for  the  profession  must  be  equally 
required  by  women.  The  difficulty  of  the  examinations  is  the  test 
which  the  leaders  of  the  profession  have  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to 
exclude  those  who  are  unfit ;  we  wish  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
test  because  we  wish  unfit  women  to  be  excluded  from  practising.' 

It  will  be  remarked  by  such  of  Mrs.  Orr's  readers  as  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  effort  to  open  the  medical  profession  to  women, 
that  some  passages  in  her  article  would  have  been  modified  if  she  also 
had  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  that  movement.  The  article 
has  probably  been  written  for  more  than  a  year,  it  may  have  been  in 
type  perhaps  as  long,  and  events  move  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  such  a 
delay  without  a  loss  of  accuracy.  Mrs.  Orr  writes : — *  The  facilities 
granted  during  the  last  session  to  female  students  of  medicine  are 
neutralised  by  the  closing  of  all  our  hospitals  against  them.'  This 
was  never  entirely  accurate,  and  is  now,  of  course  unintentionally, 
completely  inaccurate.  The  sentence  probably  refers  to  the  passing 
of  the  late  Mr.  Eussell  Gurney's  Act  in  1876,  which  enabled  any  of 
the  medical  licensing  bodies  to  open  their  degrees  to  women  if  they 
wished  to  do  so ;  the  immediate  result  of  that  Act  was  the  admission 
of  five  women  to  the  Medical  Register  through  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  The  Act,  therefore,  was  not  neutra- 
lised even  at  first.  It  is  true,  however,  that  for  nearly  a  year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  there  was  no  hospital  in  London,  large  enough  to 
have  a  medical  school  attached  to  it,  which  would  admit  women 
students.  But  only  a  few  months  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  before  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  to  allow  the  women's  medical 
school  to  be  attached  to  it.  This  hospital  was  of  the  required  size 
(more  than  100  beds),  and  it  had  no  male  school.  The  negotiations 
were  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  were  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  on  the  12th  of  June,  1877,  as  described  in  this 
Review  for  July  of  the  same  year,  in  an  article  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able James  Stansfeld,  M.P.  Since  that  time  the  way  into  the  medical 
profession  has  been  open  to  women.  It  has  recently  been  further 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  University  of  London  in  admitting 
women  to  its  degrees,  and  it  will  be  in  no  way  impeded  if  the 
Government  measure  now l  before  Parliament,  *  The  Medical  Act 
Amendment  Bill,'  becomes  law.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  might 
have  modified  another  sentence  in  Mrs.  Orr's  article,  where  she  says: — 
'  When  once  the  medical  profession  has  been  thrown  open  to  women, 
the  question  of  sexual  disabilities  is  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  battle  for 
female  emancipation  will  have  been  won.'  I  wish  I  could  agree  ;  and 
yet  the  fact  that  the  English  people  will  not  be  dragged  on,  by 
so-called  logic,  into  the  granting  of  privileges  which  they  deem 
inexpedient, because  they  have  granted  one  which  they  deem  expedient, 
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is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  political  common  sense  on  which  we 
English  pride  ourselves.  George  Eliot  makes  Daniel  Deronda  say : 
*I  think  that  way  of  arguing  against  a  course  because  it  may  be  ridden 
down  to  an  absurdity  would  soon  bring  life  to  a  standstill.  It  is  not 
the  logic  of  human  action,  but  that  of  a  roasting-jack,  that  must  go 
on  to  the  last  turn  when  it  has  once  been  wound  up.' 

Mrs.  Orr  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  run  away  with 
by  this  '  roasting-jack  logic.'  She  believes  that  the  admission  of 
women  to  medicine  is  the  winding  up  of  the  machine,  that  it  must 
now  go  on  to  the  last  turn,  and  that  the  last  turn  will  literally  and 
positively  bring  human  life  to  a  standstill.  If  the  future  is  at  all 
like  the  past  history  of  this  movement,  every  new  claim  on  the  part 
of  women  will  have  to  be  defended  on  its  own  merits ;  and  the 
points  of  vantage  already  gained  will  be  useful  chiefly  in  so  far  as 
they  tend  to  calm  the  imaginative  horrors  which  many  people  think 
will  flow  from  any  new  extension  of  liberty  to  women.  We  cannot 
say,  or  if  we  do,  it  is  no  good,  '  Women  have  the  municipal  franchise, 
therefore  it  necessarily  and  logically  follows  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  parliamentary  franchise.'  We  have  to  show  what  good  results  we 
believe  would  accrue  not  only  to  women,  but  to  the  whole  community, 
from  the  granting  to  women  of  this  new  privilege ;  and  we  can  point  to 
the  experience  gained  of  the  results  of  their  admission  to  the  other 
franchises  as  showing  that  women  can  vote  for  town  councillors,  and 
can  both  vote  for,  and  sit  on,  school  boards,  without  ceasing  to  love 
their  children  or  throwing  every  vestige  of  feminine  propriety  to  the 
winds. 

Mrs.  Orr  expresses  the  opinion  that  instead  of  striving  to  gain 
entrance  to  educational  privileges  and  learned  professions  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  exclusive  field  of  masculine  enterprise,  '  it  would 
be  a  wiser  ambition  on  the  part  of  women  to  reconquer  their  own 
sphere,'  and  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  better  performance 
of  household  work.  It  will  occur  to  many  readers  that  this  '  re- 
conquering of  their  own  sphere '  has  been  going  on  simultaneously 
with  other  movements  to  open  to  women  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
sphere  of  men.  Mrs.  Orr  admits  the  significance  of  the  new-born 
zeal  for  needlework  and  cookery :  it  is  not  perhaps  a  too  rash  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  it  has  arisen  mainly  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
'women's  rights'  movement.  The  standard  of  women's  work  has 
been  raised  all  round.  The  idea  of  the  beauty  of  good  work,  in 
whatever  sphere,  has  found  its  way  into  women's  minds,  and  they  are 
applying  it  to  needlework  and  cookery  as  fast  as  possible.  They  no 
longer  regard  the  fact  that  a  certain  bit  of  work  has  been  done  by  a 
woman  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  its  being  a  slovenly  performance. 

When  Mrs.  Ort  says  'Let  women  reconquer  their  own  sphere/ 
and  implies  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to  housekeeping,  and 
let  doctoring  and  other  masculine  occupations  alone,  I  think  she  does 
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not  sufficiently  consider  the  individual  cases  of  the  women  who  want 
remunerative  work.     Take  as  an  example  the  case  of  a  family  con- 
sisting  of  a  father  and  mother  and  half-a-dozen  daughters.     The 
father  is  a  professional  man,  two-thirds  of  whose  income  cease  at  his 
death ;  the  mother  is  an  active  woman,  and,  at  the  time  when  the 
youngest  of  her  daughters  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  still  a  vigorous 
housekeeper.     Three  of  the  daughters  marry ;  one  remains  at  home 
to  help  her  mother  in  the  management  of  the  household.     What  are 
the  others  to  do  ?     How  does  Mrs.  Orr's  suggestion  of  '  reconquering 
their  own  sphere '  help  them  ?     Their  own  home  is  orderly  and  well 
governed.     It  is  true  that  they  may  have  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances whose  homes  are  quite  the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  in  their  own  home, 
or  in  none  at  all,  that  this  '  reconquering  of  their  own  sphere '  must 
take  place.     They  cannot  say  to  a  friend,  nor  even  to  an  enemy : 
4  My  dear  Mrs.  Jellaby,  I  am  quite  distressed  at  the  disorder  of  your 
household ;    I  will   come   and   put  your  whole  establishment  on  a 
totally  different  footing.'     What  generally  happens  in  real  life  is 
that  all  three  unmarried  daughters  stay  at  home  with  practically  no 
real  or  sufficient  occupation;  they  spend  their  time  making  their 
dresses,  and  endeavouring,  by  snipping  and  altering  and  turning, 
always  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  to  make  the  30£.  a-year  or  so 
which  they  have  for  dress  and  pocket-money  go  as  far  as  35^.  or  40L 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  existence  ;  why 
should  the  labour  of  three  fine,  strong,  active  young  women  produce 
such  an  insignificant  result  ?     Further,  they  are  apt  to  present,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  unlovely  spectacle  of  middle-aged  spinsters  aping 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  girls  of  eighteen.     They  are  eagerly 
and  perhaps  vainly  hoping  for  marriage,  which  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  occupation  and  work  worth  doing.     They  are  not  prepared, 
as  the  Saturday  Review  says,  'to  judge  calmly  of  an  offer  when  it 
comes.'     This  state  of  things  is  surely  not  at  all  conducive  to  the 
realisation  of  a  high  ideal  of  marriage.     Let  us  now  suppose  what 
would  have  happened  if  these  two  young  women  had  had  an  ambition 
to  find  some  career  for  themselves  more  .satisfactory  than  that  of  a 
third-rate  dressmaker.     One  goes  to  Grirton  or  Newnham,  and  thus, 
by  getting  a  university  training,  prepares  herself  for  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  in  a  few  years  she  may  be  earning  200Z-,  300^.,  or 
400Z.  a-year.     The  other  goes  to  the  school  of  medicine  for  women  ; 
and  after  the  proper  course  has  been  gone  through  and  the  examina- 
tions passed,  she  begins  practice :  if  she  has  anything  like  a  real 
faculty  for  her  profession,  her  income  will  very  speedily  outstrip  her 
sister's ;  and,  moreover,  she  too  will  have  found  a  work  worthy  of  a 
rational  human  being — a  work  that  calls  out  some  of  the  best  and 
noblest  qualities.     If  either  of  these  sisters  marries  after  she  is  esta- 
blished in  her  profession,  it  will  not  be  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from 
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the  ennui  of  perpetual  young-ladyhood.  It  will  not  be  because  in  no 
other  way  could  she  find  useful  work  to  do  in  the  world  :  the  chances 
of  the  marriage  being  happy  will  be  improved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  real  choice,  and  not  a  Hobson's  choice,  such  as  marriage  is  when 
other  careers  of  usefulness  are  closed. 

So  far  as  present  experience  goes,  look  where  one  will  for  it,  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  Mrs.  Orr's  assertion  that  such  careers  as 
those  I  have  sketched  will  tend  to  dry  up  the  capacity  of  love  either 
in  men  or  women.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Orr  does  not  expect 
to  see  any  sign  of  this  catastrophe  at  present ;  the  judgment  is  yet 
to  come.  If  any  one  is  now  suffering  from  anxiety  on  the  subject,  a 
glance  over  the  Kegistrar-General's  returns  would  suffice  to  reassure 
him.  In  estimating  the  probable  increase  of  population  since  1871,  that 
official  has  apparently  taken  no  cognisance  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  women's  movement.  1881  may  have  terrible  things  to  reveal, 
but  at  present  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  conjure  up  the  smallest 
alarm  that  Mrs.  Orr's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  either  at  the  next 
census  or  in  that  of  1981.  The  constitution  of  the  human  character, 
with  its  mysterious  affections  and  aspirations,  is  planted  on  too  firm 
a  foundation  to  be  '  decomposed '  or  turned  over  by  the  granting  of 
more  liberty  to  women,  who  after  all  are  only  a  little  behind  their 
brothers  in  asking  for  it.  Those  who  write  and  speak  against  the 
extension  of  liberty  of  action  and  conscience  to  men  or  women  have 
always  said  that  the  change  they  deprecate  will  undermine  or  de- 
compose the  foundations  of  society.  A  few  years  pass  by,  the  change 
is  accomplished,  and  it  turns  out  that  society  is  not  undermined  or 
decomposed  at  all,  but  is  all  the  healthier  and  more  vigorous,  through 
being  possessed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  free  citizens.  The  '  founda- 
tions of  society'  are  really  stronger  than  the  enemies  of  progress 
suppose ;  if  they  were  not,  the  undermining  and  decomposing  would 
have  been  effected  long  ago.  It  is  rather  irreverent  perhaps,  but  I 
always  feel  when  I  hear  that  society  will  be  undermined  by  the  ballot 
or  by  household  suffrage,  or  in  France  by  the  establishment  of  a  Ee- 
public,  that  if  society  is  in  such  a  very  delicate  state,  the  sooner  it  is 
undermined  and  something  stronger  put  in  its  place  the  better  it  will 
be.  In  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  new  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  he  tells  how 
Johnson  '  snorted  contempt  when  Taylor  talked  of  breaking  some  small 
vessels  if  he  took  an  emetic.  "  Bah  ! "  said  the  doctor,  who  regarded 
a  valetudinarian  as  a  "  scoundrel,"  "  if  you  have  so  many  things  that 
will  break,  you  had  better  break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end 
on't." '  If  the  foundations  of  society  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women  and  the  opening 
to  them  of  various  professional  careers,  many  will  think  that  there 
had  better  '  be  an  end  on't '  at  once.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
society  is  wronged  by  its  would-be  defenders ;  it  is  strong  and  vigorous 
still ;  and  if  it  sometimes  has  4  growing  pains,'  these,  after  all,  are  only 
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signs  that  it  is  still  in  its  youth,  and  that  the  period  of  gradual  decay 
has  not  yet  set  in. 

I  would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  purposely  selected  for 
comment  those  parts  of  Mrs.  Orr's  article  with  which  I  disagree : 
there  are  some  parts  with  which  I  agree,  and  some  few  with  which  I 
neither  agree  nor  disagree,  because  I  cannot  understand  them.  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  waste  the  time  of  possible  readers  in  going 
over  ground  where  I  have  nothing  but  agreement  to  record,  and  still 
more  unwilling  to  comment  on  passages  of  which  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  I  understand  the  drift.  The  selection  that  I  have  made  has  un- 
fortunately left  me  little  choice  but  to  assume  a  tone  of  hostile 
criticism  throughout.  This  does  not,  however,  truly  represent  my 
feeling  towards  the  whole  of  the  article.  I  have  written  as  I  have 
done  because  I  felt  it  right,  as  a  hearty  sympathiser  with  every  effort 
now  being  made  to  obtain  a  larger  and  a  freer  life  for  women,  to 
show,  if  I  could,  that  the  way  we  are  going  is  not  the  road  to  ruin 
that  Mrs.  Orr  thinks  it — that  the  whole  of  our  aim  is  to  hasten  the 
time  when  every  woman  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the 
best  that  her  natural  faculties  make  her  capable  of.  In  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  letters,  he  says  :  '  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousy  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  might  abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.'  So  I  would 
ask  that  women  should  be  judged  by  their  use  of  the  liberty  they 
at  present  enjoy,  and  not  by  imaginary  abuses  of  liberty  of  which  at 
present  the  world  has  had  no  experience. 

MILLICENT  GARRETT  FAWCETT. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  EARLY   RELIGIOUS 
DE  VEL  OPMENT> 


IN  the  opening  book  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  reconciling  Science  and  Religion, 
we  find  what  we  may  look  upon  as  a  definition  of  the  latter  word. 
The  definition  stands  as  follows  : — 

Leaving  out  (says  the  writer)  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is  in  all  cases 
a  supplementary  growth,  a  religious  creed  is  definable  as  an  a  pjwri  theory  of  the 
Universe.  The  surrounding  facts  being  given,  some  form  of  agency  is  alleged 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  alleging  it,  accounts  for  the  facts.  .  .  .  However 
widely  different  speculators  may  disagree  in  the  solution  which  they  give  of  the 
game  problem ;  yet  by  implication  they  all  agree  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
Here  then  is  an  element  which  all  creeds  have  in  common.  Religions  diametrically 
opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas  are  yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that 
the  existence  of  the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  that  surrounds  it,  is  a  mys- 
tery ever  pressing  for  interpretation.  On  this  point,  if  on  no  other,  there  is  entire 
unanimity.8 

By  the  very  nature  of  words  the  element  which  is  common  to  all 
religions  alike  must  be  that  to  which  they  owe  their  common  name. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  gathering  from  the  above  sentence  that  this 
common  element  is  '  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  the  world, 
with  all  it  contains  and  all  that  surrounds  it,  is  a  mystery  ever  pressing 
for  interpretation.'  The  writer,  moreover,  in  his  first  sentence  indi- 
cates an  occasional  adjunct  not  belonging  to  the  essential  character 
of  religion,  '  the  moral  code  which  is  in  all  cases  a  supplementary 
growth.'  Let  us  now  turn  from  Mr.  Spencer  to  another  definition  of 
religion  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma,3 
where  we  are  told  that 

Religion,  if  we  follow  the  intention  of  human  thought  and  human  language  in 
the  use  of  the  word,  is  ethics,  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling ;  the  passage 
from  morality  to  religion  is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied  emotion,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  religion  is  not  simply  morality,  but  morality  touched  by  emotion. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  a  third  definition  of  religion  from  Mr.  Max  Miiller's 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language :  * 

1  This  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  the  delivery  of  any  of  Pro- 
essor  Max  Miiller's  recent  lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Grorrth  of  Religion, — ED. 

2  First  Principles,  3rd  ed.  pp.  43,  44. 

1  Pp.  20,  21.  «  Second  series,  p.  436. 
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As  soon  as  man  becomes  conscious  of  himself,  as  soon  as  lie  perceives  himself 
as  distinct  from  all  other  things  and  persons,  he  at  the  same  time  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  Higher  Self,  a  higher  power,  without  which  neither  he  nor  anything 
else  would  have  any  life  or  reality.  We  are  so  fashioned — and  it  is  no  merit  of  ours 
— that  we  feel  on  all  sides  our  dependence  on  something  else,  and  all  nations  join  in 
some  way  or  other  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  He  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we 
ourselves.'  This  is  the  first  sense  of  the  Godhead,  the  sensus  numinis  as  it  has  been 
•called ;  for  it  is  a  sensus — an  immediate  perception,  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
generalisation,  but  an  intuition,  as  irresistible  as  the  impression  of  our  senses.  This 
sensus  numinis,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  in  more  homely  language,  faith,  is  the  source 
of  all  religion ;  it  is  that  without  which  no  religion,  either  good  or  bad,  is  possible. 

This  last  definition,  it  may  be  well  also  to  remark,  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  Welcker  in  his  Griechische  Gotterlehre.5 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  nice  question  whether  each 
of  these  definitions  is  exclusive  of  the  other  two :  no  discussion  is 
needed  to  point  out  how  widely  divergent  they  are.  And  yet  we 
iiave  here  three  writers  of  the  first  eminence,  each  in  his  separate 
province,  disagreeing,  not  upon  any  subject  of  argument,  but  upon 
the  meaning  of  a  word  of  constant  use  in  our  and  their  language. 
This  is  in  itself  strange  enough  ;  but  our  surprise  is  the  greater  when 
we  remember  how  much  religions  and  the  comparison  of  religions 
have  been  lately  made  the  objects  of  study  by  the  ethnologist  and 
the  prehistoric  student.  Welcker,  for  instance,  and  Max  Miiller 
•upon  the  one  hand,  and  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  other,  have  in 
•different  ways  turned  their  special  attention  to  some  of  its  phases. 
It  is  not  a  little  disappointing  to  find  these  writers  disagreeing  ab 
>ovo  upon  the  subject.  Moreover  it  is  such  a  divergency  as  we 
find  in  no  other  matter  to  a  like  degree.  On  morals,  law,  govern- 
ment, society,  people  may  hold  very  opposite  opinions ;  but  their 
difference  never  extends  to  the  definition  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  there  are  peculiar  causes  for  this  divergence 
upon  the  religious  question.  In  fact,  we  find  that  it  belongs  in  an 
•especial  way  to  the  nature  and  history  of  religion,  that  almost  every- 
one goes  to  its  study  with  a  mind  already  made  up  concerning  its 
i,ruth  and  falsehood,  and  ever  after  carries  this  previous  conviction 
like  a  philosopher's  stone  to  convert  inconvenient  facts  into  a  form 
•concurrent  with  his  conviction.  His  very  conception  of  the  subject 
foe  is  engaged  upon  receives  its  basis  from  his  wishes ;  and  if  he 
desire  to  emphasise  his  theory  touching  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the 
religious  idea,  no  more  convenient  way  can  be  found  than  an  original 
false  assumptbn  of  what  religion  is.  But  for  'an  inquiry  like  the 
present  into  tie  nature  of  early  religious  development,  no  previous 
.assumption  of  any  sort  can  be  necessary.  For  we  are  not  now  asked 
to  say  what  mty  be  our  religion  or  the  religion  of  our  next-door  neigh- 
bour, nor  what  religion  might,  could,  or  should  be  within  the  limits  of 

•  Vol.  iii.,  preface. 
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pure  reason  or  otherwise ;  but  to  inquire  into  the  motive  cause  and  the 
intention  of  a  certain  conspicuous  impulse  of  the  human  mind.  To 
discover  this  we  have  to  undertake  a  critical  and  historical  inquiry  into 
the  past  development  and  the  outward  phases  of  this  universal  instinct 
or  impulse ;  and  though  to  understand  any  human  emotion  properly 
we  certainly  require  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  its  outward  forms, 
something  of  that  sympathetic  imagination  which  the  Germans  call 
geist — '  spirituality '  is  our  best  equivalent — it  is  equally  certain  that 
we  do  not  require  to  go  to  our-  task  with  any  previous  conviction  that 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  God.  At  the  beginning  we  are  concerned  not  with 
causes  but  with  effects  ;  the  only  effects  or  facts  which  we  have  any 
chance  of  examining  are  the  facts  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind, 
and  these  can  be  discovered  without  the  help  of  any  previous  theory. 
The  facts  must  come  first,  the  theory  afterwards :  surely  upon  no  other 
subject  of  pure  inquiry  would  it  be  necessary  to  enunciate  such  a 
truism.  And  as  in  the  present  case  we  attempt  nothing  but  a  partial 
and  incomplete  inquiry  into  the  earlier  forms  of  religious  development, 
it  cannot  be  either  necessary  or  becoming  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
upon  the  wider  issue,  Is  the  information  given  by  this  instinct 
true  or  £>lse  ? 

Scientific  inquiries  into  the  external  phases  of  religion  leave  us  in 
little  doubt  as  to  what  has  been  its  earliest  shape.  Besides  the  in- 
vestigations of  ethnologists  into  contemporary  forms  of  undeveloped 
creeds,  to  which  on  account  of  the  frequent  incompetence  and 
stupidity  of  travellers  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  give  too  much 
weight,  we  have  the  light  which  the  comparative  study  of  religions  and 
of  philology  sheds  upon  the  pp.st  history  of  mankind  ;  and  to  one- 
who  enters  upon  the  investigation  unswayed  by  previous  prejudice  this 
light  is  not  inconsiderable,  nor  the  course  of  human  thought  obscurely 
shown.  Just  as  in  language  we  acknowledge  the  most  wide-spread  of 
root-sounds  to  be  oldest,  so  in  religions — or  in  myths  and  tales  which 
have  grown  out  of  religions — we  recognise  as  the  primitive  elements 
those  which  extend  over  the  greatest  area,  and  these  are  they  which 
have  an  especial  alliance  with  fetishism.  Or  again,  as  »ve  often  find  in 
the  wild  places  and  mountain  fastnesses  of  a  country  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  people  who  once  inhabited  the  entire  territory,  so  must  we  look 
for  the  relics  of  the  earlier  faith  hiding  itself  away  in  obscure  nooks 
and  corners  from  the  influence  of  newer  lights.  If  the  conservators  or 
heathenism  are  the  pagans,  the  villagers,  or  the  dwellers  on  uncul- 
tivated lands,  the  heathen,  so  the  conservators  of  the  religion  which; 
preceded  this  heathenism  are  the  corresponding  s.mpler  folk  of 
ancient  times.  This  earliest  religion  is  what  is  now  generally  called 
fetishism,6  that  is  to  say,  the  worship  of  definite  external  objects  as 

•  Fetish,  which  is,  of  course,  an  African  word,  is  the  object  which  the  natives 
place  as  a  sort  of  eidolon  at  some  set  place  of  religious  meeting.  It  is  of  course 
frequently  confounded  with  the  god — a  Greek  often  spoke  of  his  itatues  in  the  same 
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deities.  In  these  out-of-the-way  spots  we  find  the  traces  of  tbe 
river,7  tree  or  mountain  worship,  the  animal  worship  living  on  into 
the  era  of  a  higher  creed.  Moreover,  whatever  the  African's  fetish 
may  be,  the  external  object,  as  worshipped  by  primitive  man,  is  not 
worshipped  as  a  symbol.  It  is  not  a  means  of  concentrating  the  mind 
upon  an  internal  idea  of  God,  because  man  of  the  primitive  days 
when  religion  first  began  had  no  idea  of  God  at  all.  God  is  a  notion 
of  the  most  abstract  character,  and  our  race — we  may  assert  this 
now  and  prove  it  hereafter — did  not  start  upon  its  career  in  the  world 
furnished  with  a  stock  of  abstract  ideas.  He  did  not,  therefore,  say 
to  himself,  '  that  mountain  or  that  river  shall  symbolise  to  me  my  idea 
of  God;'  still  less  did  he  say,  *  these  things  are  the  abode  of  God;'  but 
he  made  the  things  themselves  into  gods  by  worshipping  them.  Why 
did  he  do  this  ? 

Not,  we  may  be  sure,  because  he  thought  the  river  or  the  moun- 
tain was  a  man.  No  amount  of  stupidity  could  fail  to  detect  the 
difference  between  the  two.  Moreover,  the  fetish  excites  a  peculiar 
feeling  in  his  mind,  and  is  worshipped  on  that  account ;  not  on 
account  of  its  likeness  to,  but  for  its  difference  from,  a  being  of  his 
own  race,  does  the  mountain  or  the  river  (or  even  the  animal)  receive 
adoration  from  man.  Nor,  again,  can  fear  be  the  only  cause  of  this, 
for  fear  would  not  naturally  attach  itself  in  great  measure  to  such  a 
measurable  natural  phenomenon  as  the  fetish.  The  power  of  the 
mountain  to  do  injury  would  soon  be  discovered  ;  it  would  be  in  any 
case  infinitely  less  than  that  of  a  fellow  man ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  with  the  actual  mountain,  not  a  being  who  dwells  there,  that 
the  religion  is  concerned.  Nor  does  the  assumed  fact — which  for  the 
most  primitive  races  is  more  than  disputable  8 — that  natural  objects 
are  always  endowed  with  personality,  do  more  than  transfer  the 
difficulty.  We  desire  to  find  out  how  they  are  endowed  with  this 
personality,  of  what  nature  the  personality  is  conceived  to  be,  and 
especially  of  what  nature  is  the  germ  of  this  just  growing  religious 
sense.  The  difficulty  of  answering  such  questions  as  these,  which 
ask  us  to  put  our  minds  back  into  the  earliest  beginnings  of  thought, 
is  almost  insuperable.  The  only  way  we  can  attempt  any  solution  is 
by  finding  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  if  it  be  possible,  an  outcome  of 
human  thought  even  more  primitive  than  the.  birth  of  religion.  If 
anything  be  able  to  supply  this  want,  it  must  be  the  birth  of  language. 
Up  to  the  present  time  comparative  philologists  have  shrunk  from 
speculation  upon  the  very  beginnings  of  human  speech.  But  is  not 

way— but  cannot  be  shown  to  be  anything  but  a  symbol.  Since  Comte's  use,  how- 
ever, the  word  '  fetishism,'  though  probably  incorrect,  has  been  consecrated  by  habit ; 
it  is  eminently  useful. 

7  I  may  mention  as  a  useful  contribution  to  this  question,  Mr.  Percy  Gardner's 
'  Greek  River  Worship,'  Trs.  Soy.  Soc.  Lit.  vol.  xi.  Pt.  ii.  n.s. 

•  The  fact  of  the  absence  of  genders  in  the  greater  number  of  the  moxt  archaic- 
languages  makes  against  the  theory. 
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this  dislike  partly  founded  upon  a  previous  theory  of  the  divine 
origin  of  man  and  of  his  acquisition  by  an  immediate  untraceable  re- 
velation of  this  his  greatest  faculty  ?  Such  previous  theory  must  be 
dismissed  from  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry.  Only  where  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  give  any  natural  explanation  of  the  course 
which  speech  has  followed  in  its  growth,  must  we  conclude  that  this 
course  is  undiscoverable.  To  an  ancient  Greek,  writing,  the  mar- 
vellous art  of  conveying  sound  to  the  eye,  might  seem,  without  any 
extraordinary  superstition,  a  thing  of  supernatural  birth.  What  is 
there  natural  or  spontaneous  in  such  an  idea  ?  To  us,  however,  who 
can  follow  the  gradual  development  of  writing  from  the  primitive 
picture-drawing  upward  through  slow  changes  to  the  full  perfection 
of  phonetic  writing,  the  process  seems  no  longer  inexplicable,  but 
plain  enough ;  and  the  antiquarian  of  to-day,  who  can  follow  the 
letters  of  our  or  the  Greek  alphabet  backwards  through  the  writing 
of  the  Phoenician  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,9  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  a  divine  messenger  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
letters  unto  man.  So  it  is  with  language.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
tell  the  actual  process  whereby  the  power  of  speech  was  first  gained ; 
but  we  can  well  distinguish  an  order  in  the  acquisition  of  certain 
classes  of  words,  and  this  knowledge  will  show  us  an  order  in  the 
growth  of  man's  ideas. 

Now,  in  looking  at  any  language  we  find  that,  putting  aside  those 
words  which  when  alone  leave  no  impression — the  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions and  the  like — all  the  rest  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  those  which  convey  ideas  derived  directly  from  without,  and 
those  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  external  objects,  but 
express  ideas  formed  by  the  mind  itself.  Pen,  ink  and  paper, 
meaning  this  particular  pen,  ink  and  paper,  belong  to  the  first ;  fear, 
virtue.,  thought  belong  to  the  second  class.  Every  known  language 
contains  these  two  orders  of  words,  but  their  number  varies  in  each  : 
speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  development  of  any  language, 
that  is  to  say,  the  intellectual  advance  of  those  who  employ  it,  is  fairly 
enough  tested  by  the  ratio  which  the  second  class  bears  to  the  first. 
This  fact  alone,  if  we  hold  any  theory  of  progressive  development, 
points  back  to  a  time  when  language,  the  language  of  some  primitive 
ancestral  race,  consisted  entirely  of  words — and  these  no  doubt  few 
enough — which  expressed  external  ideas  only.  The  assumption  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  those  root-sounds  which  form  the  rough 
material  of  language,  and  which  are  of  course  more  ancient  than  the 
compounded  words  into  which  they  enter,  seem  all  to  have  expressed 
ideas  derived  directly  from  without.  We  may  therefore  consider  it 
certain  that  the  primitive  man  holding  such  converse  as  his  few  and 
simple  sounds  would  admit  of,  uttered,  and  could  utter,  no  idea 
which  did  not  arise  immediately  from  the  region  of  the  outside  world. 
•  See  Lenormant's  Eaai  sur  la  propagation  dc  V  Alphabet  phenirien. 
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Indeed,  the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  still  more  strongly  by 
other  considerations.  How  man  first  hit  upon  the  notion  of  conveying 
by  sound  what  was  in  his  thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  another,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  first  experiment  which 
succeeded  never  could  have  succeeded  had  the  two  persons  not  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  the  earliest  man,  by 
accident,  or  taught  by  involuntary  instinct,  or  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be,  first  making  use  of  a  sound  which  expressed  his  idea  to  (say) 
the  first  woman  ;  the  fortunate  occurrence  must  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  each.  A  second 
experiment,  when  the  same  idea  again  came  into  both  their  minds, 
might  establish  the  use  of  this  sound  in  its  particular  meaning  for 
ever.  But  that  any  idea  should  flash  into  two  minds  simultaneously, 
and  should  be  guessed  by  one  mind  to  be  present  in  the  other,  one 
condition  is  of  course  necessary,  namely,  that  the  idea  should  be 
derived  from  without.  To  put  the  matter  more  simply  :  the  earliest 
roots  must  have  referred  to  external  things — to  the  sun,  the  sky,  to 
water,  ground,  to  flowers,  trees,  or  animals,  because  the  ideas  of  these 
things  could  come  into  two  minds  at  once ;  but  ideas  which  were 
purely  internal  could  not  have  this  coincidence,  and  therefore  the 
earliest  sounds  could  not  have  referred  to  internal  ideas. 

But  when,  having  formed  a  certain  elementary  language  of  root- 
sounds,  man  desired  to  communicate  to  his  neighbour  ideas  to  which  he 
found  no  correspondence  in  external  nature,  how  was  he  to  do  this  ? 
He  is  now  brought  to  the  barrier  of  perhaps  the  greatest  step  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind.  To  have  hit  upon  the  thought  of 
making  certain  sounds  which  should  convey  the  notion  of  external 
things  is  something;  but  much  more  is  it,  if  he  can  contrive  to 
convey  the  ideas  which  are  passing  in  his  own  mind.  Exactly  how 
this  was  done  we  cannot  know  ;  doubtless  it  was  a  development  which 
went  on  by  slow  degrees.  Sometimes  the  internal  idea  might  be 
conveyed  as  the  simple  experience  of  some  external  object,  just  as  the 
name  of  some  dreaded  animal  might  come  to  be  used  for  fear,  or  else 
for  the  same  feeling  they  might  employ  some  one  of  its  outward 
expressions,  trembling  and  the  like.  But  for  the  expression  of  most 
internal  ideas,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  was  in  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  some  subtle  and  necessary  connection  between  them 
and  external  phenomena.  For  the  same  reason  which  obliged  the 
first  sounds  to  have  physical  meanings — the  necessity  for  a  consensus 
or  agreement  in  their  use — must  still  operate.  It  could  be  no 
fanciful  connection  which  associated  certain  mental  ideas — fear, 
virtue,  thought — with  physical  roots ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  this  connection  in  the  human  mind,  no  words  for  mental  and 
moral  conceptions  could  ever  have  been  invented.  Or  we  may  turn 
this  round,  and  say  that  all  the  mental  and  moral  ideas  took  their 
rise  in  physical  ones,  and  that  only  at  a  later  stage  came  a  time  when 
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the  mental  and  moral  ideas  were  evolved  and  separated  from  the 
physical  ones,  and  when  the  words  of  physical  meaning  were  also  used 
in  a  metaphysical  or  figurative  sense.  What  we  express  in  a  sentence 
was  probably  the  slow  result  of  a  process  lasting  thousands  of  years  ; 
or  rather,  of  a  process  which  is  not  ended  yet.  Many  words  we  still 
employ  with  just  this  double  meaning,  sometimes  literally,  some- 
times figuratively,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  confusion.  Certain 
adjectives  of  extension  afford  us  good  examples  of  this.  There  can 
be  no  pleasure  to  the  moral  sense  derived  from  taking  a  longer  rather 
than  a  shorter  time  in  moving  over  a  given  surface  or  up  to  a  given 
point ;  and  no  more  than  this  is  implied  in  the  words  great,  high, 
used  in  their  literal  meaning.  What  is  there  more  moral  in  motion 
upwards  rather  than  motion  downwards  ?  Yet  great,  high,  up,  down 
have  been  used  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  language  in  this  double 
sense  to  convey  ideas  of  a  moral  or  metaphysical  character  as  well  as 
their  obvious  and  literal  meaning,  and  they  are  so  used  daily  without 
danger  of  misapprehension.  And  if  we  were  to  follow  back  the 
history  of  every  word  till  we  reached  its  earliest  form,  we  should 
almost  always  find  a  moral  sense  growing  up  alongside  of  the  physical 
one.  Let  us  take  but  one  instance.  We  have  in  Sanskrit  the  root  ri, 
and  in  the  sister-language,  the  Zend,  the  root  ere,  from  which  we  may 
argue  back  to  a  lost  Aryan  word  which  meant  originally  motion  gene- 
rally, but  more  especially  motion  upwards,  such  as  we  see  preserved  in 
the  Latin  or-ire.  But  the  same  root  comes  also  to  mean  in  the  San- 
skrit 10  to  move,  to  excite,  to  raise  ;  and  last  of  all  it  enters  into  the 
word  arya,  which  means,  as  an  adjective,  excellent,  beloved  ;  as  a  sub- 
stantive, master,  lord.11  This  one  word  gives  us  a  chronicle  and  brief 
abstract  of  the  growth  of  human  thought.  As  soon  as  a  word  which 
•originally  means  movement  only,  comes  to  be  used  especially  in  the 
sense  of  movement  upwards,  the  moral  meaning  begins  to  develope 
therefrom  :  it  absorbs  into  itself  gradually  the  idea  of  merely  internal 
emotions,  excitement,  elevation,  and  comes  at  last  to  mean  noble, 
beloved. 

If  it  be  thought  that  there  is  anything  far-fetched  or  unnatural 
in  the  supposition  of  a  moral  idea  springing  instinctively  out  of  a 
physical,  we  may  correct  the  false  notion  by  observing  how  instinctive 
the  process  appears  while  it  still  comes  within  our  experience. 
4  Great,'  '  high,'  seem  necessarily  to  imply  the  moral  idea  as  well  as 
the  physical  one ;  so  necessarily  that  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  a 
being  by  whom  the  moral  idea  was  unfelt.  But  in  the  case  of  many 
moral  words  which  have  lost  their  physical  meaning,  and  of  many 
other  physical  words  which  have  now  no  moral  sense,  the  connection 

'•  See  Williams'  Santkrit  Dictionary,  s.v.  r.i,  and  Fick's  Wiirtcrbuch  der  Ind.~ 
Germ.  Sprachen,  s.v.  a.r,  where  all  the  four  stems  given  must  be  looked  upon  as- 
derivatives  from  a  still  more  primitive  root,  with  a  still  more  physical  meaning. 

11  Cf.  Greek  apf-iuv  &P-HTTOS,  ap-er-fi. 
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of  ideas  once  seemed  as  intimate  and  necessary  as  in  the  case  of 
'  great '  and  '  high  '  they  seem  to  us.  In  time,  out  of  two  roots  each 
of  which  has  at  once  a  metaphysical  and  a  physical  meaning,  one 
gets  appropriated  to  the  internal,  the  other  to  the  external  sense  ;  so 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  our  purely  moral  and  metaphysical 
words  owe  their  distinction  in  some  sort  to  chance.  There  was 
a  time  when  good  like  great  had  also  its  physical  meaning12 — 
we  may  be  sure  of  that ;  but  why  great  did  not  get  divorced  from 
its  external  meaning  and  another  root  supply  that  sense,  and  why 
good  did  get  divorced  from  all  external  expression,  we  cannot  tell. 

With  primitive  man  the  whole  process  of  the  mind  was  deeper, 
more  internal  than  it  is  with  us.  We  have  learned  to  separate  our 
metaphysical  ideas  from  our  physical  ones  ;  the  same  word  is  no  longer, 
in  most  instances,  suggestive  of  both  at  once ;  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  figurative  words  the  literal  sense  is  latent,  or  has  died 
away.  We  still  speak,  however,  with  far  less  exactness  than  we 
think.  We  use  love  to  signify  mere  desire  untouched  by  anything 
like  a  high  emotion,  and  the  emotion  unstained  by  desire.  But  these 
are  only  relics,  relics  full  of  interest,  of  an  earlier  stratum  of  thought. 
The  separating  process,  though  not  complete,  has  proceeded  far. 
With  the  ancestral  man  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  range  of  his  experience  were  moral  ideas  striving  to 
force  their  way ;  and  everywhere  where  it  made  itself  felt  had  the 
moral  sense  to  be  thought  into  the  physical. 

By  moral  I  do  not  mean  here  what  is  agreeable  to  the  moral 
sense,  but  only  what  is  internal  as  opposed  to  external ;  the  class 
of  ideas  fear,  virtue,  thought,  as  opposed  to  the  class  pen,  ink 
and  paper ;  the  sense  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  as  opposed  to  the 
sense  which  he  shares  with  the  other  animals.  Spiritual  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  word  than  moral.  And  with  this  correction  it 
will  surely  be  admitted  that  the  very  same  fermentation  of  thought 
which  has  displayed  itself  throughout  language  may  be  signalised  as 
the  origin  of  the  religious  sense.  The  fetish  is  worshipped  because 
it  calls  out  in  an  indefinite  sense  the  spiritual  ideas.  The  great 
tree  or  the  high  mountain  are  gods  because  they  are  great  and  high, 
and  excite  emotions  which,  whatever  they  are,  are  not  common  or  of 
every  day.  Whether  fear  or  admiration  be  the  strongest  impulse  of 
their  minds,  the  internal  feelings  are  stirred,  and  stirred  violently  ; 
so  that  they  for  a  time  overbalance  the  usual  processes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  this  stirring  is  the  beginning  of  the  religious  sense. 
One  might,  but  for  the  fear  of  exciting  a  smile,  instance  the  vulgar 
word  elevated  in  the  sense  of  intoxicated  as  not  insignificant  of  the 
nature  of  thought  with  primitive  man.  Hard  as  it  is  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  beings  so  far  removed  from  our  ways  of 
thought  and  feeling,  we  must  especially  guard  against  the  temptation 
12  Which  was  probably  '  fitting  :'  see  Fick  s.v. 
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to  credit  them  with  something  like  a  logical  faculty.  Thought  was 
in  those  days  an  intuition,  and  not  a  creature  of  the  will.  So 
inchoate  and  confused  were  all  ideas,  that  not  only  were  abstractions 
unknown,  but  even  attributes  were  not  fully  distinguished  from  the 
objects.  We  easily  recognise  the  fact  that  such  an  abstraction  as  God 
was  in  those  days  unthinkable.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in 
which  the  material  and  metaphysical  meanings  of  great  and  hiyh 
may  have  been  confused.  But  we  must  go  further  than  this,  and 
acknowledge  that  not  only  had  man,  in  his  earliest  phases  of  thought, 
no  idea  of  greatness  and  highness  in  their  metaphorical  senses,  but 
he  had  no  abstracted  idea  of  greatness  and  highness  at  all.  He  had 
an  intuition  of  greatness  and  highness  in  looking  at  a  great  river  or  a 
high  mountain,  and  this  intuition,  which  he  would  learn  afterwards 
to  distinguish  into  separate  thoughts,  was  then  bound  up  with 
the  object  which  called  them  forth. 

We  see  then  that  the  religious  process  must,  like  all  primitive 
thought,  essentially  have  had  the  character  of  an  instinct  or  intuition. 
Prehistoric  man  did  not  say,  *  Let  us  worship  this  thing  or  that  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  it  will  hurt  us,  or  because  it  expresses  our  idea  of 
God ; '  but  he  worshipped  involuntarily  because  the  mountain  and 
the  river  were  grand  and  awful  and  called  out  the  hidden  emotions  of 
his  soul. 

The  fact  that  man  worshipped  definite  and  limited  physical  ob- 
jects, and  not  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  wind  or  the  storm,  belongs  to 
the  peculiar  stage  of  his  early  mental  growth.  Later  on  he  is  able 
to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  more  gross  and  material  things 
of  sense  and  transfer  them  to  other  portions  of  nature  which  are  to  a 
certain  extent  abstractions ;  and  instead  of  the  tree,  the  river,  the 
mountain,  he  chooses  for  his  gods  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea.  It  is 
clear  that  this  change  involves  an  advance  in  thought.  The  idea  of 
personality  must  be  growing  more  distinct  within  the  mind,  when 
personality  can  be  attributed  to  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  sky.  It 
is  also  evident  that  this  the  second  stage  of  religious  evolution  bears 
the  characteristics  of  a  transition  epoch ;  hence  its  peculiar  interest : 
and  what  makes  it  still  more  worth  our  attention — it  is  a  condition 
whereof  we  have  surer  evidence  than  exists  for  fetishism.  After  all, 
this  last  can  never  be  distinctly  proved,  and  has  been  doubted 
by  many ; ls  but  for  the  second  state,  which  we  may  call  the  stage  of 
pure  nature-worship,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  mass  of  information 
which  comparative  mythology  has  been  of  late  heaping  up  touching 
the  religion  of  one  important  section  of  the  human  race — the  Aryans, 
namely,  the  ancestors  of  ourselves  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  And  the  way  science  has  proceeded  is  some- 
what thus.  We  know  of  course  nothing  of  the  language  of  the  Aryans 

18  Welcker,  for  instance,  denies  that  the  sacred  trees,  &c.,  were  even  in  the  most 
primitive  times  actual  objects  of  worship.     Qriechigche  Gotterl.  vol.  iii.  preface. 
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themselves ;  but  we  know  the  various  tongues  which  have  descended 
from  this  primitive  speech — the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  the  Lettish,  the  Slavonian — and  which 
all  stand  in  relationship  more  or  less  intimate  with  it ;  and  by  examin- 
ing the  connection  which  exists  between  the  words  with  the  same 
meaning  in  the  different  Indo-European  languages,  we  draw  our  most 
valuable  conclusions  touching  the  life  and  thought  of  these  ancient 
Aryans.  If  the  names  of  anything  in  the  children-languages  all  appear 
to  have  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  root,  we  argue  that  the  thing 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Aryans,  and  called  by  them  a  name  which 
is  the  root  of  all  the  others.  When,  for  example,  we  find  such  a  word 
as  the  Sanskrit  go  (cow)  corresponding  by  proper  laws  of  change  14  to 
names  for  the  same  animal  in  Greek,  Latin,  Zend,  German,  &c., 
we  argue  that  the  ancient  Aryans  were  acquainted  with  horned 
cattle.  And  further  than  this,  if  we  want  to  get  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  lost  Aryan  word,  we  turn  to  the  Sanskrit,  both  because 
we  know  historically  that  Sanskrit  is  the  oldest  brother-language,  and 
because  we  find  upon  examination  that  Sanskrit  can  generally  show 
us  how  a  word  has  acquired  its  meaning,  when  the  other  tongues  are 
silent  upon  this  point.  One  word  daughter  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  It  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  duhitar,  the  Persian  ddchtar, 
the  Greek  Bvydrijp^5  &c.,  and  so  of  course  we  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion about  daughter  which  we  arrived  at  about  horned  cattle,  that 
the  Aryans  had  a  word  from  which  ours  is  descended.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  a  clear  proof  that,  among  the  various  forms  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  is  the  oldest ;  be- 
cause in  this  only  can  we  see  how  the  word  was  made.  We  connect 
it  with  a  word  duh,  to  milk,  and  recognise  the  origin  of  our  daughter 
to  have  been  '  the  milker  ' — the  milkmaid  of  the  family. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  research  to  mythology. 
We  find  a  Zeus,  chief  god  among  the  Greeks,  a  Jupiter16  of  the 
Eomans,  a  Zio  (Tyr  or  Tiw)  a  high  god  of  the  Teutons,  and  a  Dyaus 
with  the  ancient  Indians.  All  these  names  are  derived  from  the  same 
root,  and,  as  we  argued  in  the  case  of  go,  .a  cow,  the  fact  shows  this 
root  to  have  been  the  name  of  an  old  Aryan  god  ;  as  moreover  this 
name  is  the  most  wide-spread  of  all  mythological  names  in  the  Indo- 
European  family,  we  argue  that  the  lost  parent-word  betokened  a  chief, 
if  not  the  chief  Aryan  god.  We  might  call  him  Dyaus,  because 
Dyaus,  we  conjecture,  most  nearly  replaces  the  lost  name.  But  more 
than  this.  As  was  the  case  with  duhitar  among  all  the  words  for 
daughter,  so  it  holds  true  that  Dyaus  among  all  similar  names  is  the 

14  Skr.  go  (gaus),  Zend  gao,  Gk.  &ovs,  Lat.  bos,  Germ,  kuh,  Eng.  cow,  Irish  bo, 
Slavonic  gov-iado  (ox). 

15  For  Svx&Tiip  by  change  of  aspirates. 

18  From  Dyaus  pitar,  father-Dyuus,  gen.  Jovis,  dat.  Jovi  (Atoufei,    Mommsen, 
Unterital.  Dial.  p.  191). 
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only  one  whose  meaning  can  be  explained.  Dyaus  means  sky,  or 
the  bright  upper  air,  the  home  of  light.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the 
lost  Aryan  god  was  also  the  sky.  Nay,  if  any  further  proof  of 
this  were  needed,  Zeus  and  Jupiter,  though  their  names  no  longer 
recalled  the  idea  of  sky,  nevertheless  as  gods  were  largely  endowed 
with  the  properties  and  powers  of  sky-gods ;  and  how  could  this  have 
been  unless  the  god  from  whom  they  sprang  had  possessed  these 
powers  and  properties  in  a  still  more  exclusive  sense  ?  In  truth  the 
old  Aryan  god  ivas  the  sky.  Whenever  the  Aryans  used  the  name  of 
this  their  god,  sky -at  the  same  time  must  have  been  present  in  their 
minds,  and  therefore  in  the  most  literal  and  absolute  sense  they  wor- 
shipped that  portion  or  phenomenon  of  nature  as  a  god.  Doubt- 
less they  worshipped  other  phenomena  also,  the  earth,  the  sea  ;  only 
these  too  they  adored  under  their  natural  physical  names,  and  not 
yet  as  gods.  Let  us  think  what  this  implies.  The  Aryans  have  not 
yet,  strictly  speaking,  got  a  deity.  They  have  not  yet  advanced  so 
far  away  from  fetishism  that  they  can  worship  a  being  abstracted 
altogether  from  the  phenomena  of  sense  ;  and  yet  they  have  advanced 
beyond  fetishism  in  this,  that  their  gods  have  more  the  character  of 
pcnvers  than  of  natural  objects.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
mind  is  the  most  real  and  unmixed  polytheism.  So  long,  and  only 
so  long,  as  the  name  of  the  god  and  the  name  of  the  element,  the 
portion  of  nature,  are  thought  of  simultaneously,  and  the  being  is 
thus  identified  with  the  earth  or  sky  or  sea,  and  so  long  as  no  being 
is  worshipped  under  a  name  which  has  ceased  to  be  the  expression 
of  some  outward  phenomenon,  does  the  polytheistic  condition  last. 
For  while  this  is  the  case  it  is  impossible  that  the  deity  of  one  ele- 
ment can  have  control  over  the  god  of  another,  each  is  tied  and 
bound  within  the  limit  of  his  individual  nature.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  this  is  a  change  and  an  advance  from  fetishism.  The  more  the 
deity  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  common  objects  of  sense,  the 
more  is  he  raised  above  the  level  of  mortals,  the  more  great  and  high 
does  he  become,  and  becoming  thus  greater,  the  more  does  he  tend 
to  absorb  to  himself  the  thoughts  of  his  votaries.  They  get  the 
nearer  therefore  to  the  abstract  idea  God,  which  is  monotheism. 

Yet  fetishism  does  not  die.  The  objects  of  fetish  worship  are 
robbed  of  their  commanding  position  as  the  most  important  personali- 
ties outside  the  human  race  ;  they  sink  in  consequence,  but  they  do  not 
for  all  that  cease  to  be  accredited  with  personality.  This  kind  of 
personality  may  even  come  for  a  while  to  be  bestowed  more  freely  so 
soon  as  its  godlike  character  has  been  taken  away,  and  transferred  to 
a  higher  order  of  phenomena.  When  no  great  consequences  follow 
from  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  that  imagination  is  apt  to  run 
riot — for  a  while,  at  least,  until  the  impetus  which  first  awoke  it 
loses  force.  Thus  the  abandoned  god  becomes  the  cobbold  or  fairy, 
the  supplanted  god,  the  demon.  And,  no  doubt  from  this  change 
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from  fetishism  to  nature-worship,  sprang  up  that  earlier  series  of 
beliefs  which  still  lingers  on  in  some  of  the  folk-tales  of  various 
countries.  Many  of  these  probably  have  preceded  the  mythologies 
properly  so  called ; 17  especially  does  what  has  been  called  the  '  beast 
epic ' — the  vast  series  of  tales  concerning  humanized  animals,  tales 
which  bear  so  many  common  features  wherever  they  are  met  with — • 
seem  to  belong  to  this  order  of  thought,  to  a  personizing  faculty  of 
the  mind  (if  we  may  coin  the  word  18)  freed  from  all  weight  of  respon- 
sibility, and  indulging  its  fancy  by  imagining  tales  and  adventures- 
for  all  things  living  beneath  the  sun.19 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  religion  is  the  progress 
from  nature-worship  to  monotheism.  While  the  nature- worship  con- 
tinued unchanged  the  religion  was  no  doubt  purely  polytheistic. 
There  was  nothing  to  give  the  god  of  one  portion  of  nature  any  power 
or  influence  over  the  god  of  another  portion  while  he  was  thought 
of  as  that  actual  phenomenon  or  series  of  phenomena,  and  not  in  any 
way  abstracted  from  them.  So  long  as  the  sea  or  the  sky  were  wor- 
shipped directly,  not  as  representatives  or  habitations  but  in  their 
proper  persons,  so  long  might  they  reign  side  by  side  in  the  pantheon 
and  the  religion  remain  a  polytheism.  But  in  time  there  comes  a 
change.  The  connection  between  the  word  and  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon is  gradually  severed.  Zeus  and  Zio  no  more  recall  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  use  these  sacred  names  the  overspreading  sky ; 
all  they  convey  is  the  idea  of  beings  having  in  some  way  the  character 
of  the  sky,  in  some  way  not  clear  to  the  minds  of  their  worshippers, 
and  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  confusion  of  mythological  lan- 
guage. These  Aryans  have  made  an  immense  step  in  thought  when 
they  have  got  to  this  point.  They  have  obtained  a  name  for  their 
deity,  for  that  agglomeration  of  ideas  which  is  gradually  settling  down 
into  what  we  understand  by  god.  Through  the  natural  changes  which 
time  works  in  a  mythological  system  the  process  may  be  watched. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  Dyaus 20  remains  the  chief  god  because 
in  his  changed  names  Zeus  and  Jupiter  he  no  longer  represents  the 
sky :  in  India,  on  the  contrary,  because  Dyaus  does  recall  some  natural 

17  See  an  able  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Fortnightly  Review, 
May  1873. 

18  It  is  at  all  events  no  worse  than  '  humanize.' 

19  It  must  be  remembered  in  support  of  this  view,  as  against  the  theory  that 
these  wildly  imaginative  episodes  represent  the  state  of  thought  of  actual  fetishi.-m, 
that  the  imaginative  faculty  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  or  decay  during  the 
development  of  religion  from  the  lowest  form  to  the  higher  stage  of  nature  worship, 
but  has  on  the  contrary  continued  to  increase  with  the  other  faculties.     The  other 
view  is  that  of  those  who  would  represent  imagination  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  forms  of  civilisation,  and  gradually  to  be  exchanged  as 
thought  advances  for  scientific  knowledge.     The  view  is  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  locus  of  these  tales.     Only  are  they  found  numerous  when  fetishism  has 
been  passed  through. 

20  For  this  word  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  should  substitute  the  unknown  Aryan 
name  of  which  Dyaus  is  probably  the  closest  living  representative. 
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appearam-i  ,  !i.-  •  •••;!>. •>  to  be  the  chief  god,  and  his  place  is  supplied  by 
Indra  ;  for  Indra's  name  has  not  a  directly  physical  meaning.21  Had 
the  Indians  or  the  Greeks  continued  always  in  the  same  spiritual  con- 
dition, the  name  of  their  highest  god  might  indeed  have  changed — 
such  changes  are  in  the  nature  of  mythology — but  the  changes  would 
not  have  been  effective  in  abstracting  their  thoughts  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  sense  :  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  very 
reverse  of  what  actually  ensued.  Dyaus  would  have  remained  the 
chief  god  of  the  Indians,  and  Varuna  (in  the  form  of  Ouranos}  would 
have  become  the  chief  god  of  the  Greeks ;  because  Dyaus  and  Ouranos 
in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  still  meant  sky. 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated,  though  after  a  different  fashion,  by 
the  conduct  of  another  branch  from  the  Aryan  stem,  the  Teutonic. 
Our  own  immediate  ancestors  left,  as  we  have  seen,  their  Aryan  home, 
carrying  with  them  the  conception  of  a  god  Tiw  or  Zio,22  whose  name 
was  derived  from  the  root  which  gave  rise  to  the  Dyaus,  Zeus,  Jove,  of 
the  Indians  and  Hellenes  and  Latins.  Now  as,  like  Zeus  and  Jupiter, 
this  name  had  been  disjoined  from  its  physical  meaning,  it  was  suited 
to  take  a  place  alongside  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
in  the  advance  of  the  human  mind  toward  monotheism.  But  whether 
because  the  Teutons  when  they  began  their  wanderings  were  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  hold  on  to  an  idea  so  abstract,  or  that  in  entering 
a  more  active  and  adventurous  phase  of  life  they  became  unused  to  con- 
templation and  so  lost  their  grasp  of  religious  thought,  or  whether,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  they  suffered  in  every  way  a  relapse  toward 
barbarism,23  certain  it  is  Zio  came  to  forfeit  his  supreme  place  in  their 
pantheon  and  in  his  stead  sprang  up  Odhinn  or  Wuotan  (Wodin). 
Now  Wodin  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  wind-god,24  his  name  comes  from  a 
root  which  means  to  move  violently,  to  rush,  and  though  the  god 
may  have  been  worshipped  in  some  form  by  the  ancient  Aryans  he 
sprang  doubtless  into  full  life  when  the  Teuton  people  looked  around 
them  for  a  deity  less  abstracted  from  the  affairs  of  common  life  than 

sl  It  has  in  fact  a  meaning  not  very  easy  to  determine.  It  may  mean  merely  '  the 
powerful  one  '  (root  inu) ;  more  probably,  the  god  swollen  with  rain  (indu,  '  drop  '), 
obviously,  therefore,  a  more  abstracted  god. 

22  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  same  rule  holds  true  for  the  lost 
name  of  the  e:\rliest  Teuton  god  as  for  the  lost  name  of  the  earliest  Aryan  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  common  ancestors  of  the  whole  Teutonic  stock  did  not  worship 
either  Zio,  or  Tiw,  or  Tyr,  but  a  god  from  whose  name  these  three  are  derivatives. 

21  Compare  Pictet's  account  of  the  life  of  the  old  Aryans  (Les  Origities  Indo- 
enroptennet)  with  that  of  Tacitus,  de  mor.  Ger.  I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  com- 
mit myself  to  all  II.  Pictet's  conclusions. 

2i  Odhinn's  name  can  hardly,  as  has  generally  been  done,  be  derived  from  the 
preterite  vodh  or  otlh  of  the  old  Norse  vadha,  '  to  go,'  '  to  move  violently,' '  to  rush,' 
because  Odhinn  and  Wuotan  must  have  had  a  common  origin  before  the  Teutonic 
stem  had  put  forth  its  several  branches  ;  but  we  may  derive  it  quite  as  satisfactorily 
from  an  older  and  similar  root  with  the  same  meaning,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Iranian  Vayu  (Gathas  of  Zend),  Skr.  Vayu,  Vaya,  or  Vata  (Vcdas)  from  the  root  vi 
(Lat.  vadere),  which  also  means  'to  go  quickly,'  or  violently. 
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the  god  which  Zio  had  become.  Two  reasons  therefore  of  exactly 
opposite  characters  led  the  Indians  and  Germans  to  abandon  the  old 
roots  Dyaus,  Zio  ;  the  first  because  Dyaus  recalled  too  intimately  the 
natural  phenomenon  from  which  their  more  advanced  powers  were 
beginning  to  abstract  the  idea  god  ;  the  latter  because  the  same  root 
Zio  was  too  remote  from  the  region  of  nature  to  suit  their  stage  of 
religious  thought.  This  double  process  is  as  clearly  indicated  by  the 
light  which  the  history  of  these  two  words  sheds  upon  the  thoughts 
of  pre-historic  man,  as  it  would  be  if  gathered  from  the  literature  of 
a  cultivated  nation.  It  displays  the  effect  of  two  influences,  from 
which  religious  thought  has  at  no  time  been  free.  We  might  be 
tempted  with  a  glance  towards  later  phases  of  religious  development  to 
call  them  the  influences  of  anthropomorphism  and  idealism,  but  that 
such  a  glance  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  investigation. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Teuton,  not  content  to 
worship  the  wind  only  as  wind,  and  so  to  fall  back  into  the  real 
polytheistic  stage,  passes  over  to  his  new  god  Odhinn  many  of  the 
attributes  of  .the  old  Dyaus,  perhaps  of  Dyaus  just  before  his  name 
becomes  abstracted  from  its  '  natural '  meaning.  '  Odhinn,'  as  has 
been  said,  '  is  the  wind  not  only  in  its  concrete  sense,  but  also  in 
something  of  an  abstract  sense  as  of  air  in  motion,  and  thus  shows 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  pantheist's  god.' 

The  boundary  between  polytheism  and  monotheism  is  really 
passed  so  soon  as  an  abstract  idea  '  god '  grows  distinct  in  the  mind. 
At  what  precise  moment  does  this  occur — when  the  name  for  any 
.god  is  separated  from  outward  things,  or  not  until  the  abstract  word 
'  god '  is  invented  ?  These  are  nice  psychological  questions,  which 
we  have  no  leisure  to  discuss  here.  I  incline  to  the  earlier  period, 
if,  indeed,  we  may  assume  that  the  naming  of  a  god  does  precede  his 
abstract  conception.  Philology  furnishes  us  with  no  certain  indica- 
tions upon  this  point ;  though  we  are  able  to  trace  clearly  enough 
the  double  process,  which  seems  to  be  in  this  wise.  At  first,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Aryans  worship  the  sky  and  god  in  one.  But  after  a 
time  the  name  of  the  deity  is  diverted  from  the  natural  phenomenon ; 
we  get  our  Zeus,  whose  name,  however  freely  his  character  still  par- 
takes of  skyey  influences,  brings  into  the  mind  no  other  thought  but 
of  a  being — himself.  If  in  time  the  idea  of  the  being  becomes  so 
familiarised  that  people  can  speak  of  him  as  an  abstraction — a  Zeus 
— the  monotheistic  goal  has  been  reached,  although  the  religion  is 
still  to  all  outward  seeming  a  polytheism.  This  course  the  mind  of 
the  more  advanced  Aryan  people  followed  without  interruption. 
Theos  is  from  the  same  root  as  Zeus,  deus  as  Jupiter  ;  all  these,  as 
well  as  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend  (Persian)  div  (deus),25  spring  from  the 

25  Of  course  the  div  of  the  Zend  means,  devil ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
origin,  and  is  only  a  witness  to  the  completeness  of  Zoroaster's  religious  reforms, 
which  changed  the  older  gods  into  devils. 

13  B  2 
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old  Aryan  sky-god.  It  is  just  as  if  at  first  the  Aryans  said  *  sky,  sky,' 
to  the  object  of  their  adoration  ;  and  then,  changing  the  word  :i  littl.-T 
they  called  their  god  Skoi ;  and  lastly,  invented  a  third  abstract  word 
skey  for  a  god.  And  the  only  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  one 
which  we  spoke  of  just  now  :  was  Skoi  introduced  before  skey,  or  skey 
before  skoi,  Zeus  before  theos,  or  theos  before  Zeus,  or  did  they  both 
come  into  use  simultaneously  ?  On  this  point  philology  seems  rather 
to  contradict  the  prima  facie  probability  that  the  first  supposition; 
corresponds  with  the  true  order  of  events. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  could  we  trace  this  evolution  of  thought 
as  clearly  among  our  own  ancestors  the  Teutons.  We  have  seen  that 
had  they  trodden  uniformly  in  the  steps  of  progress  their  supreme 
god  would  have  continued  to  be  Tys  or  Zio  ;  and  by  a  process  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  was  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  evolved  their  abstract  word 
for  god  from  the  same  root.  Had  they  not  been  behind  most  of 
their  brother  nations,  they  would  doubtless  have  used  for '  god  '  a  word 
from  the  root  of  Dyaus  as  these  other  nations  did,  and  we  and  other 
Teutonic  people  might  now  be  speaking  of  a  Ti  or  a  Ze  instead  of  a 
'  god  '  or  '  gott.'  It  was  not  so,  of  course  ;  nor  unfortunately  can  we 
trace  the  origin  of  these  words.20  Analogy  might  teach  us  to  look  for 
a  connection  between  this  word  and  Wodan  (Wuotan)  whom  the 
Lombards,  as  "Warnefrid  tells  us,  called  Gwodan  ; 27  but  such  a  theory 
cannot,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  be  supported. 

It  seems  a  startling  assertion  that  true  polytheism  comes  to  an 
end  when  the  word  '  God  '  is  introduced  ;  for  in  another  sense  poly- 
theism can  only  begin  then  :  we  cannot  have  polloi  theoi  until  we 
have  a  theos.  But  the  contradiction  disappears  when  we  examine  the 
matter  carefully,  when  we  look  below  the  surface  to  the  underlying 
thought.  God  (theos}  is  not  an  abstract  word  of  the  kind  to  which 
tree  or  horse  or  dog  belong.  Each  abstract  word  of  the  latter  class 
expresses  the  common  qualities  of  a  great  number  of  different  things. 
But  there  are  not  a  number  of  different  gods,  or — and  this  is  the 
important  point — suppose  there  were,  their  common  qualities  would 
not  consist  in  external  and  experiential  characteristics.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  in  spite  of  external  differences  the  natural 
elements  are  believed  to  have  some  internal  points  of  likeness,  that 
they  all  at  last  receive  the  name  of  God.  Hermes  and  Demeter  and 

J*  Grimm's  assertion  still  remains  true  :  '  Ueber  die  wurzelhafte  Bedeutung  des 
"Wortes  Gott  sind  wir  noch  nichtgenug  aufgekliirt '  (Dent.  Myth.  p.  12).  Those  who 
wish  to  study  some  of  the  derivations  which  have  been  suggested  may  refer  to  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  vcrgleichende  Sj^achforschuny,  vol.  i.  p.  157,  v.  235,  vii.  12  (papers  by 
Ebel  Schweizcr  and  Leo  Meyer),  to  Pott's  Etym.  Forgch,  i.  252,  Pictet's  Les  Oriyine* 
#c.  ii.  660,  and  Fick,  Very.  Wtirterb.  $c.  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

27  It  is  probable  that  Paul  is  wrong  in  saying  'quern  adjecta  llttcra  Gwodan 
vocant.'  Gwodan,  according  to  Grimm's  second  law,  would  be  the  older  form,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  name  has  survived  without  the  re,  in  the  names  Godesberg, 
Gudenau,  &c.  These  are  not  derived  from  '  Gott.' 
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Poseidon  come  to  be  called  skies,  not  because  the  wind,  the  earth, 
the  sea  are  like  the  sky  externally — had  this  been  the  case  their  names 
would  never  have  been  widely  divergent — but  because  they  are 
Relieved  to  possess  some  additional  attributes  quite  separate  from 
their  external  ones,  and  these  attributes  are  possessed,  it  is  thought, 
preeminently  by  the  sky  itself — by  Zeus,  o  Osos.  Now  this  is  really 
thinking  into  the  external  phenomenon  certain  ideas  conceived  by 
the  mind  itself;  and  we  see  at  once  that  before  theos  could  be 
applied  as  a  class  name,  the  abstract  idea  '  God '  must  have  been  pretty 
clearly  defined  in  the  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  monotheistic  idea  had 
been  reached.  The  question  whether  this  idea  had  been  reached 
before  the  separation  of  the  Aryan  folk,  of  course  depends  upon  the 
very  point  which  we  found  it  impossible  accurately  to  decide — the 
exact  relationship  of  theos  to  Zeus,  of  deus  to  Jove,  and  the  like. 
But  it  is  certain  with  regard  to  the  Slavs  and  Teutons  that  the  idea 
was  not  retained.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each 
.among  the  more  advanced  Aryan  peoples,  the  Indians,  the  Iranians, 
the  Hellenes  and  the  Latins,23  worked  out  the  problem  for  themselves. 
The  fact  that  when  this  has  been  done  to  all  outward  seeming  poly- 
theism is  still  rampant,  ought  not,  after  what  we  have  just  decided, 
to  deceive  us.  As  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  said,  we  must  distinguish 
the  religion  of  a  nation  from  its  mythology.29  And  we  may  remember, 
too,  how  we  noticed  that  in  the  growth  from  fetishism  to  polytheism 
the  first  effect  of  the  change  was  to  obscure  the  change.  So  it  is  here. 
To  all  outward  appearance  the  pantheon  is  more  crowded  than 
before.  For,  once  a  supreme  deity  has  been  chosen  out  of  it,  the 
other  gods  sink  to  a  lower  level,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  the  highest  worship  to  more  gods  than  one, 
very  willingly  concedes  a  sort  of  otiose  reverence  to  many.  The 
lower  gods  of  a  pantheon  whose  highest  is  a  Zeus,  are  of  scarcely  more 
weight  and  consequence  than  a  saint  of  the  Catholic  calendar,  cer- 
tainly not  more  so  than  the  same  saint  was  in  the  middle  ages.  But 
just  for  the  same  reason  that  mediaeval  Catholicism  crowded  its 
calendar  without  let  or  hindrance,  so  does  our  advanced  religion 
continue  to  bear  more  than  ever  the  outward  semblance  of  a  poly- 
theism. Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  therefore,  we  are  able  to 
.assert  that  one  of  the  first  signs  of  change  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism  is  given  by  an  expansion  of  the  polytheistic  tendency. 
There  were  more  saints  upon  the  calendar  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
that  means  there  were  more  individual  objects  of  worship  to  the  half- 

28  The  Hellenes  and  Latins  were  of  course  united  long  after  they  had  split  off 
from  the  Aryan  stem.     They  therefore  may  have  derived  a  common  word  for  'god ' ; 
but  even  this  does  not  seem  probable,  as  Jupiter  is  more  connected  with  Dyaus-pitar 
than  with  Zeus. 

29  « There  are  few  mistakes  so  widely  spread  and  so  fairly  established  as  that 
which  makes  us  confound  the  religion  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  world.' — Max  Miiller,  Lcct.  on  Sc.  of  Lang.,  2nd  Ser.  p.  413. 
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heathen  Christians  of  those  days  than  there  were  gods  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  their  wholo-heathen  ancestors  five  centuries  before.  Why  is 
tliis?  Simply  because  it  springs  from  a  polytheistic  tendency 
robbed  of  its  responsibility  by  the  prevalence  of  the  monotheistic 
idea  ;  able  to  run  riot  because  no  great  consequence  could  follow  from 
its  rioting.  For  the  very  same  reason  there  were  probably  more  gods 
and  demi-gods  among  the  Hellenes  than  among  the  Aryans,  when 
the  latter  were  really  in  a  polytheistic  stage. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  the  one  god  gathers  strength  and  con- 
sistency as  time  goes  on.  Of  course  too  the  progress  towards  mono- 
theism varies  with  different  peoples.  So  far  as  regards  the  second 
stage  of  growth,  the  change  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  we 
have  occupied  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  nations  of  the  Aryan 
stock ;  and  we  are  justified  in  doing  so  while  researches  into  the 
comparative  philology  and  comparative  mythology  of  the  Semitic 
languages  remain  but  partial  and  inexact.  But  many  able  scholars 
are  now  at  work  in  this  field,  and  a  future  time  may  be  trusted  to- 
unfold  the  secrets  of  religion  as  they  revealed  themselves  to  the 
Semites.  Up  to  the  point  which  our  knowledge  has  at  present 
attained,  there  is  nothing  which  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
religious  development.  Without  denying  the  evidences  towards 
an  early  monotheistic  tendency  in  the  Semitic  mind,  nothing  con- 
troverts the  theory  that  a  nature-worshipping  stage  has  been  passed 
through.  We  see  traces  of  it  even  among  the  most  monotheistic 
people  of  ancient  time,  the  Israelites.  Their  god  Jehovah  or  Yahweh 
has,  we  discover,  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  nature-god.  He  is  the 
'  Lord  of  Hosts,'  i.e.  the  stars  ;  he  is  spoken  of  so  frequently  as  riding 
upon  the  clouds,  and  being  like  a  devouring  flame,  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  recognise  him  as  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
storms  and  thunder,  and  also  of  fire.  He  sitteth  between  the 
cherubim,  that  is,  the  clouds ;  and  we  remember  how  he  appeared  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush.30  This  points  out  Yahweh  as  originally  a 
nature-divinity,  as  much  so  as  Dyaus  ;  but  his  name,  if  it  has  been 
rightly  interpreted,  is  of  a  more  abstract  character  than  that  of  the 
Aryan  god.  In  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the  name  was  already  regarded 
as  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  be,  under  the  sense  of  '  He  who  is,'  the 
Eternal.  We  may  perhaps  give  to  the  etymology  a  less  abstract  and 
metaphysical  interpretation  by  translating  it  rather,  '  He  who  causes 
to  be,'  l  He  who  causes,'  '  He  who  creates.'  Yet  this  idea  is  abstract 
enough,  and  if  we  admit  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  antiquity 
to  extend  to  Moses  (circ.  1300  B.C.),  the  fact  must  excite  our  astonish- 
ment.31 Surprise,  too,  must  be  caused  by  the  abstract  character  of 

so  Kuenen,  Bel.  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  chap,  i.,  where  the  author  shows  the  origin  of 
the  cherubim. 

31  Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  place  the  first  appearance  of  the  Graeco-Italic 
races  (Greeks  and  Latins)  in  Europe  as  early  as  about  2000  B.C.  We  have  seen  that 
even  at  this  time  these  may  have  had  an  abstract  name  for  a  '  god.' 
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other  Semitic  names  for  God — El  and  Esh-Shadai,  '  the  powerful  one,' 
Adon  and  Bil  '  Lord ' — if  these  should  eventually  be  substantiated,32 
though  in  a  less  degree,  because  the  nations  who  used  them  are  so  much 
older  than  are  the  Israelites.  All  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  are  compelled  to  admit  is  what  we  should  admit  very 
readily,  namely,  that  spiritual  progress  is  not  measured  by  material 
cultivation.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Western  Asia  have  been,  from  some  cause  inscrutable  to  us,  in  a  state 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  religious  maturity.  There 
seems  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  their  growth  towards  it 
has,  like  the  growth  of  other  faculties,  been  marked  by  definite  and 
distinguishable  stages  of  progress. 

After  it  has  passed  through  these  three  epochs,  ending  as  we'  saw 
with  the  abstract  word  'god,'  the  growth  of  the  Eeligious  Idea 
exhibits  less  denned  periods  of  change.  Not  that  its  future  history 
is  from  this  point  less  important  that  its  past  development :  quite  the 
contrary.  As  the  real  history  of  a  people  begins  when  they  have  left 
the  shifting  conditions  of  mere  tribal  existence,  and  developed  some- 
thing like  fixed  institutions  and  a  national  life,  so  does  the  true 
history  of  Religion  begin  from  the  time  when  the  monotheistic  idea 
has  been  reached,  when  the  theos,  the  Grod,  has  been  conceived,  and 
His  personality  abstracted  from  the  exhibitions  of  phenomenal  nature. 

Ac  this  point,  however,  the  inquiry  which  we  placed  before  our- 
selves comes  to  an  end ;  for  here  we  leave  the  pre-historic  and  enter 
the  historical  phases  of  religious  evolution.  Our  intentions  confined 
themselves,  not  to  giving  a  complete  account  of  religious  growth,  or 
to  answering  the  question  '  What  is  religion  ?  '  but  only  to  affording 
such  assistance  towards  the  solution  of  these  problems  as  might 
be  given  by  an  inquiry  into  some  early  phases  of  this  growth  con- 
ducted altogether  without  assumptions.  As  at  the  outset  I  depre- 
cated the  notion  that  the  result  of  these  inquiries  would  put  us  in 
a  position  to  answer  the  vital  question,  Is  religion  true  ?  on  the 
ground,  first,  of  the  incompleteness  of  these  inquiries,  and  secondly, 
of  the  prejudice  which  such  an  answer  would  excite,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  departing  from  the  rule  then  laid  down.  But,  from  the 
same  desire  of  allaying  prejudice,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  common 
theory  which,  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  which  sometimes  mark 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  has  received  the  countenance  of 
both  parties  to  religious  controversy.  The  theory  is,  that  the  truth 

32  Up  to  the  present  time  writers,  acting  upon  the  common  assumption  of  the 
eternality  of  all  religious  intuitions,  i.e.  that  all  religions  are  the  degraded  forms 
of  a  higher  original  revelation,  have  rarely  set  themselves  to  trace  the  etymologies 
of  the  names  of  the  Semitic  gods  backwards  to  primitive  and  physical  roots.  It 
is  nothing  to  tell  us,  as  Rawlinson  does,  that  this  or  that  Babylonish,  &c.,  god's 
name  means  lord  or  powerful.  Of  course  it  would  do  this  after  it  meant  a  god,  if 
not  before-  But  was  this  the  original  meaning  ? 
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of  the  religious  idea — in  other  words,  the  existence  of  God — is  taken 
away  if  the  belief  in  God's  existence  can  be  proved  a  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  ;  and  though  this  notion  has  obtained 
a  wide  acceptance,  it  gives  way  before  a  moment's  thought.  We 
find  that  the  proposition  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  that 
cannot  be  true  which  was  unknown  to  the  first  parents  of  our  race ; 
that  those  only  are  eternal  truths  which  are  common  to  us  of  to- 
day and  to  our  remotest  progenitors.  By  the  same  theory  ten  times 
ten  things  did  not  make  up  a  hundred,  in  days  when  no  member  of 
the  human  race  was  capable  of  counting  up  to  the  latter  numeral. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  eternal  truths  are  not  dependent  for  their 
acceptance  upon  the  time  during  which  they  have  been  known? 
TNay,  is  it  not  obvious  to  those  who  hold  any  theory  of  human 
development  that  no  eternal  truths  could  have  been  known  to  the 
progenitors  of  mankind ;  because  eternal  truths  are  always  concerned 
with  abstract  ideas,  and  of  no  abstract  ideas  was  primitive  man 
.possessed  ? 

It  would  appear  then,  so  far  as  we  have  as  yet  gone,  that  Religion 
is  of  a  character  not  unanalogous  with  Music  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
-taste — an  instinct  .or  intuition — not  the  result  of  a  theory  or  of  a 
logical  process,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  it.  As  an  instinct  or 
intuition  it  may  be — like  the  taste  for  music — possessed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  all,  but  by  some  much  more  strongly  than  by  others  ; 
and  our  previous  inquiries  have  shown  that  it  may  exist — nay,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  has  existed — unrecognised,  just  as  before  the 
birth  of  harmony  men  may  have  felt  unconsciously  the  music  of 
forests  or  of  streams.  And  again,  to  carry  the  analogy  further,  just 
as  this  music  is  the  music  of  single  sounds  produced  by  harmonious 
vibrations,  not  the  music  of  harmonised  sounds ;  so  the  earliest  effort 
of  the  religion-making  faculty  is  the  perception  of  an  idea  at  the 
back  of  an  individual  sensation  ;  the  eventual  result  of  the  same 
faculty  is  to  harmonise  these  scattered  intuitions  or  instincts  into  a 
personality  at  the  back  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

And  if  this  indicates  truly  the  nature  of  Religion,  some  not 
unimportant  conclusions  follow.  The  proverb  de  gustibus  at  once 
condemns  disputes  upon  the  matter,  and  partly  explains  the  violence 
of  religious  persecutions,  as  it  is  generally  found  that  people  resent 
a  difference  in  taste  more  than  a  difference  of  opinion.  Again, 
intellectual  effort,  though  it  may  encourage,  cannot  inculcate  a  taste. 
The  study  of  thorough-bass  cannot  impart  an  ear  for  or  a  love  for 
music :  nor  is  an  incorrect  theory  of  harmony  fatal  to  the  possession 
of  these  qualities.  People,  therefore,  are  probably  wrong  in  supposing 
that  an  incorrect  theory  of  religion — what  is  called  a  creed — is  fatal 
to  the  possession  of  the  religious  sense. 

C.  F.  KEART. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  REVIVAL    OF 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE. 


SOME  papers  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
relate  to  transactions  concerning  Greece  of  a  somewhat  distant  date, 
but  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  that  country  in  its  present 
and  prospective  state. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  revival  of  Hellenic  independence, 
nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  give  my  earnest  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  established  at  Athens,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  submitted  constitutionally  to  its  rule.  These  circumstances 
concur  to  flatter  me  with  the  hope  of  rendering  some  little  service  to 
the  cause  of  inquiry  by  putting  into  a  convenient  shape  such  recol- 
lections as  I  retain  of  the  occurrences  in  question.  In  aid  of  a 
memory  subject  to  the  usual  infirmities,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
surer  testimony  of  correspondence,  quotations  from  which  will 
occasionally  find  a  place  in  the  following  pages. 

It  was  not  till  after  my  return  from  America  in  the  autumn  of 
1823  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Even 
then  I  had  first  to  go  through  a  series  of  conferences,  having  for  their 
object  the  friendly  settlement  of  all  our  outstanding  differences  with 
the  United  States.  This  interesting  but  fruitless  negotiation  occu- 
pied several  months  of  the  following  year,  and  its  failure,  though 
much  to  be  regretted,  had  the  consolation  of  not  being  attributable 
to  the  British  Government  or  its  representatives. 

The  appointment  in  view  was  an  embassy  at  the  Sultan's 
court,  and  consequently  an  immediate  connection  with  the  conflict 
still  raging  between  the  Porte  and  its  Hellenic  subjects.  Hence  it 
-was  that  I  had  to  visit  St.  Petersburg  before  I  went  to  my  further 
destination  at  Stamboul.  The  basis  of  a  mediation  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  one  at  least  of  whom  a  friendly  proposal  of  that 
kind  was  thought  likely  to  prove  agreeable,  had  to  be  laid  down 
at  the  former  capital,  and  happy  should  I  have  been  to  share  in 
the  accomplishment  of  so  laudable  a  plan.  Mr.  Canning  was  at 
that  time  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  directed  me  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  various  points  which  would  probably  have  to 
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be  considered  in  discussing  the  range  and  character  of  the  intended 
offer.  The  memorandum,  which  I  wrote  in  consequence,  is  too  long 
for  insertion  here,  but  parts  of  it,  and  those  the  very  first,  may 
be  introduced  with  some  degree  of  advantage.  They  follow  word 
for  word : — 

It  is  presumed  that  the  British  Government  would  hail  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  if  effected  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  present  conflict  between  that  country  and  the  Porte ; 
but  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  the  natural  sympathy  between  a  people  in  the 
possession  of  liberty  and  a  people  struggling  to  obtain  it,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations.  Some  views  of  British  policy 
may  perhaps  combine  with  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  stand  forward  without  reserve  in  support  of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
but  there  is  no  denying  that  to  place  herself  in  such  an  attitude  she  must  act  in 
contradiction  to  that  pacific  and  comprehensive  system  of  policy  which  she  has 
adopted  for  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  at  the  risk  of  being  involved  in- war 
without  the  support  of  her  principal  allies,  and  on  very  questionable  grounds  of 
justice. 

The  opinions  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  have  been  given  in  favour  of  an 
arrangement  which,  though  it  holds  out  important  advantages  to  Greece,  would 
nevertheless  have  the  effect  of  replacing  that  country  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Porte.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Sultan  would  give  up  so-  large  a  portion 
of  his  empire  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  especially  at  the  requisition  of  a  single 
power.  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  such  a  requisition  under  the  present 
circumstances  would  find  but  little  countenance  either  in  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  or  in  any  specific  obligations  contracted  by  Turkey. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  conferences  at  Petersburg  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  complete  independence  of  Greece,  but  only  of  its  pacification  on 
terms  consistent  on  one  side  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  calculated  on 
the  other  to  secure  the  Greeks  in  essential  points  from  the  violence  and  misgovern- 
nient  of  their  former  possessors.  If  the  Sultan  cannot  be  required  to  relinquish 
the  entire  sovereignty  of  Greece,  neither  can  the  Greeks  be  required  to  return  to 
their  former  position  under  his  sway. 

Considering  the  dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  Avar  in  Greece  has  been 
carried,  and  the  very  great  .uncertainty  of  its  final  issue,  the  Allied  Powers  cannot 
fail  to  serve  both  the  contending  parties  by  engaging  them  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  respective  pretensions  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  if  the  same  motives 
which  preclude  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  from  insisting  on  the  independence  of 
Greece  restrain  them  also  from  going  to  war  in  support  of  the  plan  which  they 
are  preparing  to  urge  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Porte,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
abstain  from  employing,  any  degree  of  coercion  to  bring  the  Greeks  into  their 
measures. 

The  Greeks  may  act  unwisely  in  preferring  a  precarious  independence,  accom- 
panied with  war  in  its  worst  shape,  to  any  arrangement  which  the  Allied  Powers 
are  likely  to  effect  in  their  behalf,  but  it  would  surely  be  the  height  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  to  deny  them  the  right  of  judging  for  themselves  in  a  case  of  such 
vital  importance.  It  thus  appears  that  in  attempting  the  pacification  of  Greece 
the  Allies  are  bound  to  stop  short  of  war. 

But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose,  while  determining  not  to 
go  the  length  of  hostilities,  that  any  plea  of  pacification  at  all  acceptable  to  the 
Greeks  can  be  pressed  with  success  upon  the  Porte  by  other  means  than  those  of  a 
virtual  compulsion. 

The  Turks,  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  policy 
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and  humanity,  might  plead  the  example  of  nations  far  superior  to  them  in  the  arts 
of  government,  and  enjoj^iug  the  advantages  of  a  purer  religion.  But  to  induce 
the  Porte  to  recede  in  any  degree  from  the  contest  in  which  she  is  now  engaged, 
an  apprehension  of  something  worse  than  the  continuance  of  that  contest,  how- 
ever sanguinary  and  impolitic,  of  some  evil  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  insurrection 
of  the  Janissaries,  must  be  presented  to  her  imagination.  War,  though  not  actually 
menaced,  with  some  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  or,  at  least,  with  one  of 
them,  must  be  made  to  appear  the  probable  consequence  of  protracted  hostilities 
between  the  Porte  and  her  Greek  subjects.  The  Turkish  ministry  must  be  led  to 
view  the  danger  as  a  natural  result  of  that  state  of  things,  to  which  their  accept- 
ance of  the  proposed  plan  of  pacification  could  alone  put  an  end. 

The  memorandum  continues  in  a  similar  strain : — 

In  order  not  to  alarm  the  pride  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  same  time 
that  their  fears  are  excited,  a  tone  of  conciliation  and  friendly  interest  must  be 
adopted  at  least  in  making  the  first  communication.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  point,  equally  whether  the  charge  of  opening  and  conducting  the 
negotiation  be  entrusted  to  the  Russian  minister  alone,  or  to  the  representatives  of 
all  the  Allied  Powers  at  Constantinople. 

The  adoption  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding  will 
probably  depend  on  the  principle  on  which  the  Allied  Powers  may  see  fit  to  ground 
their  intervention.  If  Russia  be  put  forward  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks 
in  virtue  of  her  specific  stipulations  with  the  Porte,  the  Russian  ambassador  will 
naturally  become  the  organ  of  her  proposals  and  remonstrances.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  four  other  principal  powers  can  hardly  in  that  case  take  any  other  than  an 
auxiliary  and  occasional  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Porte.  If  the  suggestion 
of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  be  adopted,  and  the,  offer  of  mediating  between  the 
Porte  and  her  insurgent  subjects  be  made  in  the  name  of  all  the  Allied  Powers 
on  the  general  ground  of  the  great  European  interests,  the  ambassadors  of  those 
powers  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  collectively. 

Of  these  two  distinct  modes  of  proceeding  neither  is  free  from  inconvenience. 
The  one  has  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  Russia  again  into  collision  with  the 
Porte ;  and  the  other  may  be  thought  to  carry  with  it  the  risk  of  committing 
England  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Considering  the  alternative  with  reference  to  the  Turks  alone,  the  most 
effectual  course  would  perhaps  be  found  to  embrace  both  the  above-mentioned 
principles. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  five  Allied  Powers  ought  to  be  instructed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Porte  in  similar  terms,  though  separately,  the  common  views  of  their 
respective  sovereigns  with  regard  to  the  pacification  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Russian  ambassador  might  interfere  in  the  same  sense  in  virtue  of  treaty 
stipulations  subsisting  between  his  Court  and  the  Turkish  Government.  A  joint 
representation,  grounded  on  general  principles  and  expressed  in  a  more  authoritative 
tone,  might  be  held  in  reserve,  in  case  the  Porte  should  obstinately  persist  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Allies  ;  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  important 
measure  of  breaking  off  all  friendly  relations  with  the  Turkish  part  of  the  Porte's 
dominions  might  not,  if  necessary,  be  finally  resorted  to. 

Such  a  measure  would  doubtless  be  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience 
to  trade,  but  besides  that  it  would  lead  the  Turks  to  apprehend  war  with  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  as  its  probable  though  not  immediate  consequence,  their 
supplies  of  grain  for  the  consumption  of  Constantinople  would  be  rendered  very 
precarious  by  it,  and  their  finances  would  be  materially  affected. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  expedient  that  the  Allies,  if  prepared  to  resort  to  it 
against  the  Porte,  ought  equally  to  employ  it,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  Greeks.  But  the  objection  is  not  well  founded. 
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The  Allied  Powers  have  diplomatic  relations  \vith  the  former  and  none  with 
the  latter.  Those  relations  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  suspend  on  grounds  far 
short  of  what  would  justify  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  and  the  interruption  of  commerce 
must  follow  on  a  withdrawal  ol'  that  protection  without  which  the  Christian 
merchant  could  not  safely  pursue  his  business  in  Turkey. 

The  Turks,  to  pay  nothing  of  their  religion,  are  known  to  differ,  toto  ccelo, 
from  the  nations  of  European  origin  in  custom,  language,  and  laws.  They  are 
themselves  so  sensible,  and  indeed  so  proud,  of  this  difference,  that  they  recognise 
no  general  law  of  nations,  and  in  their  discussions  with  other  countries  rest  their 
claims  exclusively  on  treaty. 

If  the  Greeks  were  to  persist  in  rejecting  the  overtures  of  the  Allies  after  the 
Porte  had  acceded  to  them,  they  could  be  made  to  know  that  they  had  nothing 
more  favourable  to  expect  from  European  mediation,  and  that  they  would  thence- 
forth be  left  without  further  countenance  from  any  Christian  power  than  what 
•would  result  from  a  fair  application  of  the  rules  of  neutrality. 

The  memorandum  concludes  with  the  following  addition : — 

It  will  not  be  easy,  however  desirable,  to  come  to  an  early  decision  as  to  the 
•number  of  islands  and  extent  of  country  to  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Greece. 
It  is  important  that  the  Greeks  of  the  continent  should  have,  if  possible,  a  good 
natural  boundary  to  separate  them  from  their  Turkish  neighbours.  In  general, 
military  possession  or  a  very  decided  superiority  in  population  is  what  may  be 
•expected  to  offer  a  principle  for  regulating  the  extent  of  their  territory. 

The  instructions  intended  for  me  were  already  in  part  on  paper 
•when  one  of  the  public  journals  announced  as  an  authentic  fact  that 
both  belligerents  were  committed  to  a  refusal  of  any  mediation  which 
might  be  offered.  The  knowledge  of  this  both-sided  resolution 
put  necessarily  a  stop  to  further  progress  in  diplomatic  equipment. 
The  Russians  took  offence  at  this  interruption,  and  seemed  to  fancy 
that  some  political  design  lay  in  ambush  under  its  skirts.  After  a 
delay  of  no  unreasonable  length  the  mission  to  Petersburg  was  again 
taken  up  with  that  degree  of  change  in  form  and  purpose  which 
circumstances  required.  I  was  to  go  by  Vienna,  to  communicate 
-with  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  Minister  there,  and  to  have  powers 
for  settling  by  convention  the  boundary  between  our  territories  and 
those  of  Russia  in  North  America.  As  to  mediation,  the  task  was 
limited,  or  nearly  so,  to  an  interchange  of  explanations  regarding  the 
proposed  conference,  its  suspension  by  England  for  the  present,  and 
the  views  entertained  respectively  in  prospect  of  its  eventual  resump- 
tion. The  principal  instruction  composed  for  my  guidance  was  not 
only  ample  in  itself,  but  an  accompaniment  of  fifty  enclosures  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  information.  It  contained  the 
following  passage : — '  You  will  take  advantage  of  your  residence 
there  (at  St.  Petersburg)  to  enter  into  explanation  with  the  Russian 
Ministry  upon  the  whole  question  of  Greece ;  and  as  well  to  learn 
their  ulterior  views,  as  to  state  explicitly  the  opinion  of  your  Govern- 
ment upon  it.'  A  subsequent  paragraph  served  to  show  how  utterly 
useless  would  have  been  an  attempt  at  mediation  following  close 
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upon  the  occurrence  referred  to  above,  and  also  to  explain  more  fully 
the  form  and  character  of  the  occurrence  itself.  To  these  specific 
explanations  succeeded  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  British  policy  was  grounded  at  the  time ;  and  so  much 
historical  interest  adheres  to  them  that  I  am  induced  to  repeat  the 
very  words  in  which  they  are  expressed :  — 

To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  leading  object  of  the  policy  of 
England.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  the  breaking  out  of  new  quarrels ;  in  the  second  place,  to 
compose,  where  it  can  be  done  by  friendly  mediation,  existing  differences,  and, 
thirdly,  where  that  is  hopeless,  to  narrow  as  much  as  possible  their  range ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  maintain  for  ourselves  an  imperturbable  neutrality  in  all  cases  where 
nothing  occurs  to  affect  injuriously  our  interests  or  our  honour. 

It  became  my  business  to  inculcate  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  impending  question  of  mediation  whether  at  Vienna  or 
at  Petersburg.  On  visiting  the  capital  of  Austria  I  lost  no  time  in 
waiting  on  Prince  Metternich  and  requesting  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor.  From  our  resident  ambassador  there,  Sir  Henry  Wellesley, 
I  met  with  all  suitable  and  friendly  support ;  from  the  Sovereign  and 
his  Chancellor  a  reception  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
My  discussions  with  the  Prince  were  frank  and  full.  His  Imperial 
master  listened  graciously,  and  stated  his  opinions  without  any 
apparent  reserve.  Nevertheless  the  same  language  in  substance 
proceeded  from  both.  They  would  not  admit  the  uselessness  of 
opening  a  conference  for  immediate  mediation  ;  they  professed  to 
hold  cheap  the  Greek  declaration  which  had  operated  so  powerfully 
on  the  British  Cabinet ;  they  would  be  no  party  to  what  they 
deemed  an  encouragement  on  our  part  to  revolution,  and  they  were 
not  disposed  to  adopt  our  doctrine  of  excluding  by  previous  engage- 
ment the  eventual  use  of  force  from  the  means  of  obtaining  com- 
pliance. Prince  Metternich  referred  me  at  one  time  to  M.  Gentz, 
the  well-known  political  writer,  who  was  then  employed  privately 
by  him  in  drawing  up  parts  of  the  State  correspondence.  Discussion 
with  so  able  a  man  was  interesting  enough,  but  the  questions  in 
hand  derived  no  advantage,  in  a  British  sense,  from  his  capacious 
mind.  It  was  evident  that  Austria  meant  to  side  with  Russia,  not 
perhaps  so  much  from  sympathy  as  from  unwillingness  to  loosen  her 
friendly  connection  with  that  power,  which  in  Prince  Metternich's 
time  was  ever  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Germans,  and  of  appre- 
hension to  their  central  authority. 

Christmas  still  found  me  at  Vienna.  The  long  wintry  region  to 
be  traversed  on  the  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  yet  unrailed,  had  one 
advantage — namely,  that  of  delay.  Time  was  wanted  to  smooth 
down  the  ruffled  tempers  of  Count  Nesselrode  and  his  autocratic 
master.  A  serious  overflow  of  the  Neva  had  recently  occurred,  and, 
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instead  of  operating  like  the  waters  of  Lethe,  it  had  increased  the 
vexation  caused  by  what  they  deemed  to  be  English  trickery.  A 
tardy  arrival  on  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  more  likely  to  do 
good  than  harm,  and  the  notion  was  subsequently  justified  by  a 
courteous'*  reception.  At  a  customary  state  ball  in  his  Winter 
Palace  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to  single  me  out  for  a  long  conver- 
sation which  had  the  effect  of  accrediting  me  to  the  highest  society 
as  much  as  the  royal  letter  had  accredited  me  to  himself.  When 
business  began,  I  had  to  deal  with  Count  Nesselrode,  assisted  by  M. 
Politica,  who^had  been  one  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues  at  Washing- 
ton. The  course  to  be  pursued  required  a  certain  degree  of  manage- 
ment. The  Russians,  although  they  were  out  of  humour,  had  no 
wish  to  break  with  us.  It  seemed  therefore  best  to  give  precedence 
to  the  North  American  boundary  question,  and  to  keep  in  reserve 
the  less  palatable  subject  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  A  brief  succession 
of  conferences  sufficed  to  produce  a  conventional  regulation  of  the 
boundary  line,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  respective 
Governments. 

A  rougher  road  then  opened  before  us.  Count  Nesselrode 
betrayed  some  little  impatience  at  my  continued  silence  about  the 
mediation.  The  French  and  Austrian  representatives,  MM.  de  la 
Ferronaye  and  Letzeltern,  had  their  share  of  this  feeling.  To  say 
the  truth,  it  was  time  for  the  delay  to  cease.  It  could  no  longer  be 
concealed  that  my  instructions  were  limited  to  explanation  on  our 
side  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  as  to  any  eventual  coopera- 
tion for  restoring  peace  in  the  Levant.  France  and  the  two 
Emperors  wished  to  have  England  a  party  to  their  conference,  but 
to  all  appearance  were  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  without  her. 
A  preliminary  conversation  with  Count  Nesselrode  was  soon  brought 
to  a  stop  by  his  unwillingness  to  go  on  when  he  learned  to  what 
limits  I  was  restricted.  We  agreed,  however,  to  take  the  Emperor's 
pleasure,  and  the  consequence  was  a  renewal  of  our  talk.  But  the 
second  endeavour  proved  as  useless  as  the  first.  I  could  take  no 
part  in  a  conference,  and  our  Russian  ally  would  not  give  up  a  resort 
to  coercion  as  a  final  means  of  obtaining  assent  to  an  offer  of  media- 
tion. The  audience — the  audience  of  leave — ensued,  and  the  Emperor 
detained  me  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  anxious,  as  it  seemed, 
to  explain  the  principles  on  which  his  general  policy  was  founded, 
and  their  application  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece  in  particular. 
My  report  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion  contained  all  the  principal 
points  of  his  Majesty's  discourse,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
fifty  years  I  may  venture  to  repeat  by  quotation  some  parts  of  it 
not  wholly  destitute  of  historical  interest. 

The  Emperor  declared  that  throughout  his  late  difference  with  the  Porte  he 
had  laboured  conscientiously  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.'  He 
assured  me  that  in  proceeding  to  take  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity  in  the 
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East  his  only  motives  were  those  of  humanity  towards  the  Greeks,  of  concern  for 
the  general  welfare  of  Europe,  and  anxiety  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  subjects 
of  irritation  between  himself  and  the  Sultan.  '  I  am  well  aware,'  said  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  'that  the  resources  of  Russia,  great  as  they  are,  could  scarcely  be  called 
into  action  without  exciting,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  the  vigilance  and  solicitude 
of  other  sovereigns,  and  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  I  have  made  it  a  solemn 
duty  since  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allied  Forces  to  keep  my  empire  in  an 
attitude  of  perfect  repose.'  .  .  .  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  so  explicit  in  his  asser- 
tions that  the  intervention  which  he  contemplated  was  of  a  strictly  pacific  character, 
that  I  ventured  to  avow  my  embarrassment  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those 
assertions  Avith  the  evident  unwillingness  which  existed  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
Great  Britain  by  a  positive  and  binding  assurance  to  the  same  effect.  The  Emperor 
condescended  to  reply  that  we  had  only  to  go  into  the  conferences  in  order  to  be 
completely  satisfied,  but  I  listened  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
deterred  the  Russian  Cabinet,  anxious  as  it  is  for  the  cooperation  of  Great  Britain, 
from  promising  to  satisfy  the  British  ministers  in  the  only  manner  which  they  are 
disposed  to  appreciate.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the  war  in  Greece,  the  Emperor  be- 
trayed a  mind  divided  between  sympathy  with  a  people  of  his  own  persuasion 
goaded  into  rebellion  by  their  sufferings,  and  disapprobation  of  the  revolutionary 
principles  which  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  causes  of  their  struggle. 

These  extracts  carry  me  back  to  Vienna  and  my  audience  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  whose  language  on  the  subject  of  mediation  was 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  his  imperial  brother,  but  with 
a  difference  in  something  more  than  manner  and  expression.  He 
told  me,  frankly,  as  he  said,  that  '  if  England  chose  to  take  her  own 
line  in  the  affair,  he  was  also  prepared  to  follow  his  own.  He  should 
place  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  had  need  of 
countenance  and  support  against  his  own  nation — a  nation  ambitious 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Catherine  and  still  cherishing  hopes  of 
conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  .  .  .  He  was  prepared  to  go  into 
the  Conference,  without  England — not  that  by  so  doing  he  saw  any 
prospect  of  effecting  the  pacification  of  Greece  .  .  .  but  to  tie  up 
Russia  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks.  .  .  .  The  best,  he  thought,  that  could  happen  would 
be  that  the  Sultan  should  succeed  in  putting  down  the  insurrection, 
and  then  that  of  his  own  accord  he  should  improve  the  condition  of 
•his  Christian  subjects.  He  had  no  feeling  for  rebels.  They  were  to 
be  reduced  to  submission,'  &c. 

The  two  Emperors  and  their  respective  ministers  being  so  unmis- 
takably of  the  same  mind,  my  only  remaining  duty  was  to  return  to 
London.  I  left  St.  Petersburg  with  the  persuasion  that  no  con- 
ference in  which  Austrian  counsels  prevailed  would  have  any  satis- 
factory, or  indeed  any  efficient  issue  at  all,  and  such  in  fact  turned 
out  to  be  the  sequence  of  iny  mission,  which  could  pretend  to  no 
greater  merit  than  that  of  protecting  the  Greeks  from  an  ominous 
act  of  interference  with  their  struggles  for  liberty.  The  homeward 
journey  had  no  political  interest,  but  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
passing  through  Moscow  and  Berlin,  to  say  nothing  of  Warsaw, 
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which  I  had  visited  on  my  way  out.  Although  in  the  latter  city  I 
found  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  had  no  further  communication  with  them  on  the  subject  of  Greece. 
After  a  gracious  reception  by  the  King  and  a  few  months  of 
quiet  in  England,  I  started  with  fresh  instructions  for  Constantinople, 
and  found  myself  again  mixed  up  with  the  Levantine  affairs.  During 
the  interval  a  deputation  from  the  heads  of  the  Greek  insurrection 
appeared  in  London,  and  its  members  were  admitted  to  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  chief  object  of 
the  mission  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  England  to  become  the 
protectress  of  Greece.  Mr.  Canning's  reply  was  recorded  in  a  precis 
of  the  conference,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  passage, 
showing  in  addition  the  determination  at  that  time  of  the  Hellenic 
leaders : — 

'  There  might  be  a  point  in  the  contest,'  said  Mr.  Canning, '  in  which  Great 
Britain  might  exert  her  influence  to  promote  a  compromise  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Porte,  not  for  the  entire  independence  of  Greece,  for  that  would  be  asking 
everything,  and  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  compromise  (if  they  could  conquer  it, 
it  was  vrell,  and  that  was  their  affair),  but  for  anything  short  of  independence  which 
might  form  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte.  The  Greek  deputies 
declared  such  a  plan  to  be  impossible.  The  Greeks  would  never  again  live  in 
amity  with  the  Turks  established  among  them.  They  must  either  conquer  or  die.' 

In  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  King's  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  dated  October  3,  1825,  the  following  instruction 
occurs  : — 

Your  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  point  out  to  Prince  Metternich  that  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Majesty's  proclamation  sufficiently  implies  the  resolution  of  his 
Majesty  not  to  contract  with  the  Greeks  any  other  relations  than  those  of  the 
neutrality  which  his  Majesty  has  hitherto  scrupulously  observed. 

My  journey  to  Constantinople  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
October.  From  the  French  coast  to  Naples  it  was  by  land.  At 
Naples  I  embarked  on  board  the  'Eevenge,'  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale's 
flagship.  On  the  way  thither,  in  passing  by  Geneva,  I  fell  in  with 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  and  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  both  in  honour- 
able exile,  alike  in  their  attachment  to  countries  labouring  under 
eclipse,  the  former  looking  for  a  crown  which  never  encircled  his 
brows,  the  latter  destined  to  a  success  of  inferior  dignity  in  Greece, 
where  he  met  the  blow  which  closed  his  career  for  ever. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  seek  information  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Greece  from  the  Government  established  under  British 
colours  at  Corfu.  There,  on  the  classic  soil  where  Alcinous  reigned 
of  old,  I  was  detained  till  Christmas  by  an  illness  which  threatened 
my  own  happiness  as  well  as  the  life  of  another. 

The  subsequent  portion  of  my  voyage  was  lengthened  by  contrary 
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winds  and  other  incidental  circumstances.  A  new  year  had  begun 
before  we  entered  the  Archipelago.  In  our  progress  up  that  sea  we 
anchored  for  the  greater  part  of  a  wintry  Sunday  between  the  Morea 
and  the  rocky  little  island  of  Hydra.  It  was  an  eventful  pause. 
News  reached  us  there  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  death  at  Taganrog. 
Two  of  the  leading  Greek  insurgents  came  on  board  the  '  Revenge.' 
After  nightfall  we  were  caught  in  a  hurricane.  A  royal  brig  attendant 
on  the  admiral  was  lost.  Nevertheless  we  hurried  on,  as  best  we 
could,  to  Smyrna.  Beyond,  the  winds  were  still  adverse.  At  the 
Dardanelles  I  exchanged  the  '  Revenge  '  for  the  '  Medina,'  while  the 
admiral's  band  softened  rny  regret  into  tears  by  playing,  as  I  took 
leave  on  deck,  the  national  air  of  Greece,  expressive,  as  it  was,  of 
plaintive  and  almost  hopeless  resolution.  In  short,  after  a  fresh 
detention  in  the  Strait,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  on  horseback 
and  ride  overland  to  the  city  of  bazaars  and  minarets.  My  interview 
off  Hydra  with  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato  and  his  companion 
M.  Zographos  had  cast  a  deep  shade  on  my  diplomatic  prospects ; 
but  the  change  of  sovereigns  in  Russia  led  me  to  expect  some  fresh 
instructions,  and  it  might  be  of  consequence  that  I  should  receive 
them  without  any  avoidable  delay.  The  Greeks  had  little  reason  to 
indulge  in  flattering  dreams  of  triumph.  Whatever  their  courage 
might  inspire,  it  was  clear  that  their  resources  were  ebbing  down  to 
low-water  mark  ;  that  acts  of  a  piratical  character,  imposed  perhaps 
by  their  necessities,  had  raised  in  Christendom  feelings  of  impatience 
to  their  disadvantage  ;  and  that  a  lamentable  want  of  union  among 
their  chiefs  and  classes  diminished  the  effect  of  what  still  remained  to 
them  as  elements  of  resistance.  Peace  with  Turkey  on  condition  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  Mussulman  rule  and  social  contact 
in  the  Morea,  leaving  its  fortresses  to  be  garrisoned  by  Turks, 
seemed  by  no  means  entirely  excluded  from  their  contemplation. 
Little  might  serve  to  rekindle  much  brighter  views,  but  for  the 
time  it  appeared  that  a  sense  of  weakness  had  chilled  those  noble 
yet  perilous  aspirations,  to  which  the  Hellenic  mind  is  naturally 
prone. 

'  I  had  scarcely  reached  Constantinople  when  the  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy, who  was  acting  as  minister  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  ap- 
proached me  with  a  very  unpleasant  intimation.  His  first  words 
almost  were  these  :  '  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  there 
is  a  traitor  in  the  embassy.''  Of  course  I  asked  for  the  grounds  of 
his  information.  They  were  such  by  his  statement  as  wan-anted  sus- 
picion, but  not  enough  to  fix  a  positive  charge  on  the  person  suspected. 
'  Can  you  refer  me,'  I  said, '  to  any  one  who  can  fully  substantiate  what 
you  aver  ?  '  He  named  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  and  in  every  way  respectable.  Of  him  I  made  inquiry,  but 
could  only  learn  that  in  his  persuasion  the  charge  was  no  fancy. 
Conceive  my  embarrassment.  Important  negotiations  were  in  the 
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wind.  The  suspected  indi\idu;il  was  an  official  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Embassy  and  the  Porte.  I  esteemed  his 
capacity  ;  his  judgment  was  sound  ;  he  had  much  experience  of  local 
affairs ;  he  was  in  favour  with  the  Turkish  ministers.  I  could  not 
set  him  aside  without  a  risk  of  increasing  my  difficulties  with  the 
Porte,  nor  indeed  could  I  act  in  that  decisive  manner  with  any  degree 
of  justice  while  the  grounds  of  accusation  were  incomplete. 

Enough  of  this.  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  an  untoward  situation. 
Sooner  or  later  my  principal  business  was  to  negotiate,  and  plenty  of 
guidance  flowed  from  my  instructions.  My  attention  was  notably 
directed  to  the  pacification  of  Greece.  The  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Eussia  had  also  to  be  hastened  by 
British  exertion.  The  Sultan  and  his  ministers  were  still  inexorable 
on  the  former  question,  nor  were  they  so  without  good  reason  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  kind.  The  Greeks,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  were  nearly  run  to  earth,  and  the  burden  of  the 
war  rested  almost  entirely  upon  shoulders  well  able  to  bear  it.  The 
famous  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  commanded  in  Candia,  and 
by  means  of  his  son  Ibrahim  and  a  powerful  squadron  threatened  the 
chief  holds  of  the  insurrection,  particularly  those  in  the  Morea.  Xo 
true  alliance  was  yet  constituted  in  favour  of  Greece.  Austria,  at 
least  in  sentiment,  sided  with  the  Turks.  Eussia  kept  aloof,  making 
it  her  first  point  to  settle  what  remained  of  her  own  difference  with 
Turkey.  It  lay  at  that  time  almost  exclusively  with  England  to 
bring  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  ministers  into  a  more  conciliatory 
state  of  mind.  The  weight  of  responsibility,  which  devolved  in  con- 
sequence on  me,  was  not  much  lessened  by  the  readiness  of  the  Greeks 
to  rely  upon  our  intercession,  or  the  willingness  of  Eussia  and  France 
to  leave  the  field  open  to  our  single-handed  experiment.  The  Porte 
had  no  inclination  whatever  to  entertain  our  suggestions,  and  it  became 
evident  that  her  apprehensions  would  have  to  be  awakened  before 
any  wholesome  impression  could  be  made. 

I  did  not  reach  Constantinople  till  the  27th  of  February,  and  even 
that  late  arrival  at  the  scene  of  my  intended  negotiation  was  achieved 
by  leaving  on  board  the  '  Medina '  my  family  as  well  as  my  official  cor- 
respondence. Important  events  then  came  to  my  knowledge,  namely, 
the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Eussia,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  Lord  Strangford's  unauthorised 
suggestion  to  Count  Nesselrode  of  England's  readiness  to  join  the 
other  allies  in  conference  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  the 
positive  disavowal  of  that  notion  by  the  British  Government.  The 
instructions  which  I  took  with  me  from  London  still  held  good. 
England  was  forced  to  act  alone  on  the  subject  of  Greece,  and  resolved, 
in  virtue  of  her  unfettered  position,  to  make  a  single-handed  effort  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  pacification.  As  her  diplomatic  instru- 
ment in  Turkey  for  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect,  I  had  to  persuade 
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the  Porte  by  means  of  friendly  argument  that  Turkish  interests  would 
be  best  consulted  by  its  acceptance  of  our  proposed  mediation  and 
yielding  to  those  reiterated  demands  of  Russia  which  appeared  to 
have  justice  in  their  favour. 

From  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I  received  as  much  support  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give,  but  he  was  on  his  departure  at  the  end  of 
March  when  his  first  communications  to  me  were  written.  He  had 
not  then  heard  from  me,  nor  did  I  receive  his  despatches  before  the 
20th  of  April.  He  enjoined  me  officially  to  assure  the  Porte  that 
the  Russian  Government  entertained  sincerely  the  most  pacific  inten^- 
tions  towards  Turkey,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  determined  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  execution  of  their  outstanding  demands,  which 
his  Grace  thought  just,  and  no  longer  to  be  resisted  without  imminent 
danger  to  the  Sultan  and  his  empire.  Such  were  the  points  of  his 
injunction.  With  what  an  honest,  friendly  earnestness  he  pressed 
them  on  my  attention,  may  be  collected  from  his  private  letter  to  me, 
which,  coming  from  so  great  a  man,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the 
most  careless  of  readers. 

St.  Petersburg:  March  27  (15),  1826. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  inclose  a  letter  which  I  think  you  had  better  at  once  commu- 
nicate in  extenso  to  the  Reis  Effendi.  It  is  precisely  the  truth  as  it  exists  here ; 
and  the  Government  of  the  Porte  had  better  know  it. 

The  Porte  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  present  Emperor  will  never  interfere  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks,  excepting  as  our  own  Government  would,  in  the  form  of  a 
friend :  that  is  as  long  as  he  remains  at  peace.  If  in  a  state  of  hostility,  of  course 
II.  I.  M.  will  avail  himself  of  every  instrument  which  can  be  of  service  to  his  own 
cause  and  injurious  to  his  enemy.  But,  if  at  peace  with  the  Porte,  II.  I.  M.  will 
not  interfere  excepting  as  a  friend.  I  am  likewise  quite  certain  that  the  desire 
here  is  to  finish  all  little  questions  with  the  Porte,  and  to  remain  at  peace. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Ottoman  Government  should  not  see  that  all  the 
advantage  of  a  final  settlement  is  on  their  side,  and  that  they  should  not  take  the 
first  step  towards  such  settlement,  particularly  on 'points  in  which  justice  is 
already  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  write 
down  clearly  and  distinctly  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be  going  on  here. 

Of  course,  I  can  give  you  no  instructions,  but  I  consider  myself  responsible  for 
the  advice  I  give  you  to  show  the  official  letter  which  I  send  with  this. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  WELLINGTON". 

The  Sultan  declined  receiving  a  communication  of  the  Duke's 
letter,  and  it  was  only  by  a  little  tour  de  main  that  I  overcame  his 
reluctance. 

The  Duke  took  with  him  to  England  a  protocol,  being  the  record 
of  an  understanding  to  which  he  had  brought  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment respecting  Greece,  and  in  the  following  year  it  formed  the 
basis  of  that  triple  convention  which  received  its  formal  ratification 
in  the  month  of  July. 

My  own  proceedings,  separate  as  they  were,  and,  to  say  the  most  of 
them,  preliminary,  occupied  in  its  early  part  the  intervening  period. 

c  c2 
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A  somewliat  cold  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  and 
the  use  they  made  of  their  customary  forms  to  keep  me  at  a  distance, 
were  warnings  of  ominous  import.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  obtain- 
ing a  private  interview  with  the  Reis  Kffendi  before  the  public  cere- 
monies of  waiting  on  the  Grand  Vizir  and  Sultan  Mahmoud.  I  had 
also  the  advantage  of  confidential  intercourse  with  M.  Minjiacky, 
the  Russian  charge  </""// W/v.s,  a  sensible,  trustworthy  man.  He 
ought  to  have  been  superseded  by  M.  Ribeaupierre,  invested  with 
the  more  representative  character  of  envoy,  but  the  expectation  of 
that  mark  of  improvement  in  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  still  disappointed.  The  Porte  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to 
friendly  warnings,  to  useful  offers,  and  to  imperative  demands.  The 
Greeks,  meanwhile,  were  holding  out  at  Missolonghi,  their  national 
assembly  was  about  to  meet,  and  they  were  in  treaty  for,  if  they  had 
not  already  engaged,  the  services  of  three  distinguished  individuals, 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  Sir  Richard  Church,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the 
respective  positions  of  President,  General,  and  Commodore.  A  far 
more  important  event  was  at  hand.  About  the  middle  of  June  a 
revolt  of  the  Janissaries  took  place  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
speedily  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  their  leaders,  and  in  the  ashes 
of  their  establishment.  A  general  and  complets  suppression  of  the 
order  ensued,  and  the  attention,  the  energies,  the  resources  of 
Mahmoud  ware  utterly  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  a  regular 
army. 

The  breathing-time  thus  afforded  to  Greece,  in  so  far  as  the 
Porte  was  concerned,  agreed,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  fall  of  Missolonghi 
followed  by  a  great  discouragement  in  the  insurgent  ranks.  Decorum 
and  policy  both  required  that  all  communications  between  them  and 
the  British  Embassy  should  be  carried  on  with  secrecy,  and  Captain 
Hamilton,  who  commanded  what  little  force  we  had  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, became  the  medium  of  our  confidential  intercourse.  Through 
him  I  received  a  formal  request  to  intercede  on  their  behalf  with  the 
Porte  on  terms  which  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  language  I 
heard  off  Hydra  in  the  month  of  January  than  that  which  had  been 
held,  as  before  stated,  by  the  Greek  deputies  in  Downing  Street. 
This  opening  for  mediation  afforded  by  a  voice  from  under  fortune's 
wheel  was  lost  upon  the  Turks,  who  adhered  invariably  to  their 
cuckoo  note,  denying  the  right  of  any  foreign  party  to  come  between 
a  sovereign  and  his  rebel  subjects.  In  England  the  Sultan's  vigour 
in  dealing  with  his  refractory  Janissaries  inspired  a  certain  deference 
which  had  the  effect  of  retarding  our  prosecution  of  the  Greek  affair. 
Much  correspondence  of  temporary  interest  filled  up  the  interval  of 
many  months  which  preceded  the  London  convention  of  the  6th 
of  July,  1827.  Meanwhile  the  new  Government  of  Russia  was  by  no 
means  idle.  Their  charge  d'affaires  had  spared  no  pains  to  bring  the 
Porte  into  a  tractable  state  of  mind  respecting  their  own  affairs.  A 
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formal  conference  was  at  length  agreed  to  It  took  place  at  Acker- 
mann,  and  ended  in  an  apparent  settlement  of  the  differences  in 
question.  Articles  were  signed,  and  M.  Ribeaupierre  made  at  last 
his  appearance  at  the  Turkish  capital. 

For  the  time  being  it  was  principally  at  sea  that  the  war  made 
itself  felt.  Incidental  acts  of  piracy  and  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  and  to 
inflict  serious  injury  on  the  trade  of  neutrals.  To  inflame  these 
causes  of  inquietude  and  complaint  there  prevailed  a  rumour  of  some 
lawless  enterprise  proposed  by  Lord  Cochrane  with  the  view,  it  was 
thought,  of  increasing  his  fortune  in  the  waters  of  Greece  under  the 
Hellenic  flag.  This  danger  was  never  realised,  but  in  what  light  it 
was  regarded  at  home  the  following  private  letter  from  Mr.  Canning 
to  me,  under  date  of  July  3,  1826,  may  best  explain  : — 

I  really  know  not  what  to  say  to  you  about  Lord  Cochrane  and  his  expedition. 
Last  year  our  proclamation  put  him  down,  but  I  suppose  he  is  convinced,  as  I  am, 
upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the  fulmen  thereof  is  nearly  brutum;  and  that  as  he 
cannot  be  tried  for  burning  Constantinople  till  he  has  actually  burnt  it — after 
which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  prove  the  fact  in  a  court  of  justice  to  the 
satisfaction  of  twelve  London  jurymen — he  thinks  that,  being  already  proscribed 
from  the  British  service,  an  exile,  and  very  nearly  an  outlaw,  he  has  very  little  to 
apprehend  from  any  further  process  of  the  law,  and  may  gain  by  a  few  months' 
buccaneering  in  the  Archipelago.  .  .  . 

What  is  certain  is,  first,  that  Lord  0.  has  sailed  in  a  yacht,  nobody  knows  where. 
He  had  been  for  some  months  at  Brussels ;  he  came  over  to  England  furtively, 
took  a  review  of  certain  steamboats  building  in  the  river  Thames,  and  embarked 
somewhere  in  Cornwall — supposed  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Secondly,  that  two  frigates  have  been  some  tune  building  for  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee at  New  York,  one  of  which  is  now  finished,  the  'other  not  so,  or  ever 
likely  to  be  so,  as  the  money  for  both  is  not  forthcoming,  nor  indeed  for  one 
without  selling  the  other — which  the  Yankees,  who  put  no  enthusiasm  in  the 
business,  intend  to  do. 

Thirdly,  that  of  the  steamboats  building  here  one  has  sailed,  not  armed,  and 
that  three  or  four  smaller  ones,  laden  with  arms,  have  sailed  also — supposed  to  be 
intended  to  furnish  the  '  Perseverance  '  in  some  port  at  which  they  are  to  touch  on 
their  way. 

Now  against  all  these  elements  of  a  formidable  armament  our  Act  of  Parliament 
of  1819  does  not  afford  any  preventive  protection. 

Yachts  may  sail  from  this  country,  and  so  may  steamboats,  if  unarmed,  without 
any  question,  and  so  may  arms  as  a  matter  of  merchandise ;  and,  however  strong 
the  moral  evidence  of  their  destination,  the  law  cannot  interfere  to  stop  them.  It 
is  only  when  these  elements  of  armament  are  combined  that  they  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law ;  and  if  that  combination  does  not  take  place  till  they  have  left 
this  country,  the  law  is  powerless  against  them.  The  only  weak  part  in  this  law, 
quoad  the  Turk,  is  that  the  export  of  cannon  might  still  be  prevented  by  order  in 
Council,  as  it  was  last  year,  when  undoubtedly  that  prohibition  made  the  procla- 
mation effectual.  But  it  would  not  have  had  that  effect  long.  Cannon  would 
have  been  exported  to  other  countries  to  which  the  export  was  not  and  could  not 
be  prohibited,  and  would  have  been  picked  up  there  by  the  shijs  for  which  they 
were  destined ;  or,  what  our  manufacturers  have  dreaded  most,  other  countries 
which  have  foundries  would  have  got  the  tra  le  hto  their  hands.  The  six  months' 
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si  i  .-pension,  if  we  were  to  believo  the  representations  of  the  manufacturers,  had 
nearly  ruined  two  of  the  principal  establishments  in  this  country. 

The  warlike  steam  vessels  and  the  warlike  stores  have  both  cleared  out  for 
Malta.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament  (of  which,  for  your  edification,  I  enclose  a 
copy)  applies  to  Malta  as  strongly  as  to  England,  and  the  Governor  would  unques- 
tionably put  it  in  force  against  any  attempt  to  put  together  the  armament  f/it-r,-. 
In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  law  has  no  force;  but  orders  are  sent  to  the  Ionian 
Government  not  to  harbour  Lord  Cochrane  there  for  an  hour. 

After  all,  therefore,  perhaps  the  enterprise  may  be  more  difficult  in  execution 
than  in  conception.  But  if  it  does  take  place,  you  must  make  the  best  excuse  you 
oan,  and  you  may  represent  the  open  assistance  rendered  by  the  Turk  Ibraham 
Pasha  as  increasing  in  an  incalculable  degree  the  difficulty  which  the  British 
Government  has  in  restraining  British  subjects. 

At  length  the  British  Government,  associated  with  France  and 
Eussia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  was  able  to  give  a  more  de- 
cided character  to  its  Eastern  policy.  The  articles  of  the  triple 
convention  are  too  well  known,  besides  having  been  lately  presented 
afresh  to  Parliament,  for  me  to  think  of  inserting  them  here. 
Peace  to  be  maintained  in  general,  to  be  restored  in  particular,  the 
emancipation  of  the  insurgent  Greeks  on  terms  consistent  witli  the 
Sultan's  suserainete,  and  a  strict  observance  of  neutrality  with  all 
its  obligations  in  the  meantime,  were  the  professed  objects  of  Great 
Britain.  The  respective  representatives  of  the  three  contracting 
powers  at  Constantinople  were  to  be  charged  with  the  presentation 
of  an  offer  of  mediation  and  the  demand  of  an  armistice  to  the 
Turkish  Government.  If  the  overtures  were  not  accepted  within 
a  month  from  the  time  of  their  communication,  other  measures 
short  of  hostility  were  to  be  taken. 

The  '  Commander  of  the  Faithful '  stood  out  against  the  efforts 
of  three  as  he  had  stood  out  against  those  of  one.  The  month 
assigned  to  reflection  came  to  an  end.  The  allies  kept  their  word, 
and  three  squadrons,  forming  an  united  force  of  nine  ships  of  the 
line,  were  brought  into  Hellenic  seas.  The  object  of  this  formi- 
dable movement  was  to  produce  a  de  facto  armistice  by  force  instead 
of  the  one  to  which  the  Porte's  consent  had  been  unavailingly  pro- 
posed. The  admirals  were  bound  to  report  their  proceedings  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  residing  at  head-quarters,  who  met  by  agree- 
ment every  day  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  considering  the 
respective  reports  as  they  came  in.  On  one  of  the  Sundays  in 
October  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  daily  rendezvous 
when  a  packet  from  Smyrna  was  put  into  my  hands.  Within  it  I 
found  a  shabby  little  note  addressed  in  apparent  hurry  to  our 
consul  there  by  the  commander  of  a  small  English  vessel  who,  being 
becalmed  at  some  distance  from  the  Morea,  had  heard'what  convinced 
him  that  a  great  battle  had  taken  place  between  the  allied  squa- 
drons and  the  Turco- Egyptian  fleet.  I  put  the  note  into  my 
pocket  and  went  to  our  place  of  meeting  at  the  French  embassy. 
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The  mutual  communications  which  ensued  were  quite  satisfactory. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  met  Ibrahim  Pasha  under  sail  on  his 
way  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  attack  some  position  of  the  Greeks, 
and  had  checked  his  progress  by  a  friendly  but  determined  veto. 
Interposition  of  such  a  kind  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  instruc- 
tions. Thereupon  the  conference  broke  up,  and  its  members  had 
risen  to  separate,  when  I  placed  the  ominous  note  in  my  French 
colleague's  hand.  His  Excellency  had  no  sooner  read  it  than  he  raised 
his  head,  exclaiming,  '  Trois  tetes  dans  un  bonnet,  rfest-ce  pas  ?  ' 
Nothing  could  be  done  at  the  moment,  and  we  parted  with  a  strong 
shade  of  anxiety  cast  upon  our  previous  contentment. 

The  thunders  of  broadside  and  explosion  heard  by  Captain  Cotton 
left  no  doubt  that  a  decisive,  and  probably  to  the  Turks  a  disastrous, 
event  had  occurred.  Its  confirmation,  borne  upon  a  flood  of  cruel 
details,  would  soon  arrive.  What,  if  it  looked  as  having  originated 
with  the  allies,  and  the  Turks  charging  it  on  them  were  to  see  it  in 
the  light  of  a  treacherous  surprise?  Would  the  ambassadors  in  that 
case  be  treated  as  hostages,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  earlier 
times,  be  made  to  do  penance  in  the  Seven  Towers  ?  The  prospect 
was  by  no  means  attractive,  and  still  less  so  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Porte  was  already  in  possession  of  what  I  had  learned  from 
Smyrna,  where  a  great  indiscretion  had  been  committed  by  our  consul, 
who,  without  apprising  me  of  the  fact,  had  made  his  Pasha  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  tell-tale  note.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Sultan  in  his  first  gush  of  anger  meant  to  deal  sharply  with  the 
ambassadors,  and  that  he  had  been  diverted  from  that  course  by  the 
prudent  suggestion  of  an  octogenarian  Vizir,  the  very  man  who,  years 
before,  had  been  ousted  by  Mehemet  Ali  from  the  government  of 
Egypt.  All  I  can  state  upon  my  own  personal  knowledge  is  that  we 
were  openly  charged  by  the  Eeis  Effendi  with  having  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  the  tramp  of  soldiers  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  premises  at  night  confirmed  during  several  days  the 
apprehension  of  some  evil  design.' 

When  the  battle  of  Navarino,  its  cause  and  its  result,  came  into 
full  light,  the  Porte's  resentment  gradually  cooled  down,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Sultan's  unbroken  adherence  to  his  repulsive  policy 
remained  without  a  shadow  of  change.  In  concert  with  my  col- 
leagues I  employed  the  month  of  November  in  occasional  efforts  to 
obtain  a  more  favourable  hearing  at  the  Porte.  Explanations  were 
given,  arguments  were  urged,  warnings  were  repeated  to  no  purpose. 
The  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Canning  in  August  had  been  followed 
at  home  by  those  rather  hesitating  counsels  which  are  apt  to  accom- 
pany an  uncertain  tenure  of  office.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  instruc- 
tion had  reached  me  since  the  astounding  incident  of  Navarino.  The 
object  we  had  to  pursue  was  the  pacification,  of  Greece  without  the 
menace  of  war.  What  then  remained  for  us  to  do,  except  to  threaten 
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a  simultaneous  departure,  opening  the  door  to  incalculable  conse- 
quences, to  confirm  the  threat  by  corresponding  preparations,  and 
ultimately  to  give  the  strongest  proof  of  our  truth  and  consistency  l>y 
its  execution?  In  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  moreover,  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  our  Sovereign  were  in  danger  of  being  compromised. 

More,  perhaps  much  more,  remains  to  be  written  on  this  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  great  question  so  recently  set  at  rest  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  in  a  manner  which  does  credit,  as  most  people 
think,  to  those  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  its  proceedings.  Set 
at  rest  for  ever  would  be  a  bold  word ;  but  if,  like  the  root  of  some 
'  vicious  weed,'  the  trouble  now  suppressed  should  spring  up  again  at 
a  period  more  or  less  remote,  much  present  advantage  is  still  our  own, 
and  we  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.' 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— 
IMPERIAL   OR  ECONOMIC? 


THERE  are  two  opposite  and  hostile  schools  of  foreign  policy  prevalent 
in  England,  based  on  quite  distinct  principles,  breathing  a  different 
temper,  and  aiming  at  irreconcilable  results.  Each  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  itself,  each  can  be  defended  by  very  powerful  arguments, 
each  sets  before  itself  respectable  and  even  righteous  issues ;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  either  is  entitled  to  despise  or  to  denounce  the 
other.  Each  appeals  to  distinct  doctrines,  and  will  be  a  favourite 
with  different  characters  and  dispositions.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  in  favour  of  either.  "What  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  is  that  it  is  increasingly  important,  and  will  soon  become 
absolutely  essential,  that  the  country  should  definitively  and  decidedly 
choose  between  them.  Its  credit,  its  greatness,  its  success,  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  its  beneficence  and  repute  as  a  nation, 
depend  upon  the  choice  being  made.  The  determination  still  lies 
within  our  reach.  Whatever  be  the  class  of  aims  we  finally  resolve 
to  set  before  us,  we  need  not  question  our  ability  to  attain  them, 
provided  only  the  resolve  be  national,  deliberately  taken,  and  un- 
swervingly pursued.  What  can  bring  us  neither  respect,  nor  grati- 
tude, nor  grandeur,  nor  friends,  is  to  come  to  no  decision — to  stumble 
on  from  opportunity  to  opportunity,  from  crisis  to  crisi?,  with  no 
clear,  fixed,  persistent  foreign  policy  whatever— to  fall  first  under  the 
guidance  of  one  school  of  statesmen,  and  then  under  their  rivals 
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and  antagonists — to  be  swayed  to-day  by  one  set  of  doctrines,  to  be 
tempted  and  dazzled  by  purposes  of  one  character,  and  to-morrow  by 
their  exact  opposites — to  profess  this  year  the  most  generous  and 
spreading  doctrines,  and  next  year  the  most  selfish  and  confined,  and 
to  hold  language  in  conformity  thereto — in  a  word,  to  pose  before 
Europe  alternately  as  the  devotee  of  a  principle  and  as  the  victim  of  a 
passion.  Yet  this  is  what  we  have  done  too  often,  and  what  we  are 
in  danger  of  continuing  to  do  to  our  infinite  peril  and  discredit, 
unless  we  can  make  up  our  mind  deliberately,  and  keep  it  when  once 
made  up. 

The  two  schools  of  foreign  policy  we  speak  of  have  hitherto  been 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  phrases  Intervention  and  Non-inter- 
vention.    We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  discussion  we  invite  by 
adjectives,  or  we  might  qualify  them  respectively  as  the  Imperial  and 
the  Parochial,  the  Lavish  and  the  Economic,  the  European  and  the 
Insular,  the  Generous  and  the  Egotistic,  the  Grandiose  and  the  Self- 
effacing.     But  as  to  the  essential  characteristics  at  the  root  of  each, 
there  can  be  no  mistake.     Many  valid  pleas  may  be  urged  on  behalf 
of  each,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  fair  and  wide-seeing  anta- 
gonists to  deny.     Many  weighty  objections  to  each  can  be  pleaded, 
the  reality  and  applicability  of  which  no  candid  reasoner  can  question 
or  ignore.    The  duty  of  statesmen,  therefore,  and  of  such  political  in- 
quirers as  wish  neither  to  waste  time,  nor  to  obscure  truth,  nor  to  abuse 
mental  strength,  is  frankly  to  admit,  as  facts  which  form  the  bases 
and  the  raw  materials  of  the  investigation,  both  the  pleas  and  the 
objections,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  simpler  and  more  profit- 
able task  of  measuring  the  one  against  the  other,  and  assigning  the 
respective  force  to  each.     Inevitably  the  conclusion  will  be  different 
with  discrepant  temperaments  and  in  varying  moods ;  but  at  least  all 
classes  of  thinkers  and  feelers  in  the  nation  will  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  true  grounds  of  their  determination  and  desires,  and 
may  be  expected  to  show  some  resolution  and  persistence  in  their 
course  of  action.     We  shall  try  not  to  state  on  either  side  anything 
that  is  open  to  dispute  by  well-informed  observers,  and  to  state  what 
we  do  state  as  briefly  and  imrhetorically  as  we  can.     We  have  such 
strong  sympathies  with  both  sets  of  views  in  their  essential  features 
that  impartiality  at  all  events  will  not  be  difficult. 

We  need  not  go  back  into  English  history  beyond  the  last  century. 
Previous  to  that  date  there  was  much  that  was  glorious  in  our  national 
career,  and  not  a  few  episodes  that  were  disgraceful.  Our  recent 
annals — that  portion  of  them  at  least  which  is  closely  linked  with  the 
present  times — may  be  said  to  begin  with  that  great  upsetting  of 
European  countries  of  which  the  French  Eevolution  was  the  origin, 
and  in  a  great  measure  the  cause.  The  decided  and  pertinacious 
part  which  England  took  in  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  that  event, 
and  which  lasted  nearly  five-and-twenty  years — a  part  often  no  doubt 
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mistaken,  sometimes  perhaps  mischievous,  but  always  influential, 
often  grand  and  noble,  and  ultimately  successful — covered  the  nation 
with  glory,  endowed  her  with  power,  placed  her  indisputably  at  the 
head  of  European  nations,  and  (what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose) 
settled  in  the  minds  of  her  own  people  as  well  as  in  the  mind  of 
foreign  countries  that  she  must  thenceforth  be  not  only  mixed  up 
with  all  Continental  interests  and  struggles,  but  must  exercise  a 
potential  voice  in  their  decision.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  foreign 
matters  had  affected  and  swayed  the  policy  of  the  country  far 
beyond  any  domestic  topics  of  discussion;  and  the  peace  of  1815j 
which  closed  that  period,  found  and  left  our  statesmen  occupied 
with  those  outside  matters  in  an  unwholesomely  paramount  degree. 
At  that  time  Great  Britain  had,  and  could  not  help  having,  an 
'  Imperial  policy ; '  and  the  country  would  scarcely  have  respected  or 
even  tolerated  the  Government  had  it  been  otherwise.  Naturally  the 
position  flattered  our  pride ;  it  gratified  the  feelings  and  fell  in  with 
the  interests,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  ruling  classes  to  be  appealed  to 
by  all  other  countries  for  support  in  their  disputes ;  it  dazzled  the 
imagination  of  the  masses ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  the  professional 
zeal  and  ambition  of  the  two  great  Services  to  feel  or  to  fancy  that 
Great  Britain  could  rule  and  regulate  the  world. 

A  few  years  passed  away,  and  the  reaction  came.  The  old 
generation,  the  warriors  who  had  conquered  in  the  fight,  the  states- 
men who  had  directed  the  campaigns,  and  the  people  who  had  been 
sharers  and  spectators  in  the  exciting  struggle,  began  to  die  away ; 
politicians  and  orators  of  an  alien  mode  of  thinking,  who  had  scarcely 
been  listened  to  (and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  had  not  always  deserved 
to  be  listened  to)  in  the  heat  of  strife,  came  to  the  front  and  insisted 
on  a  hearing.  Blood  cooled  down;  reflection  took  the  place  of 
passion ;  bills  came  in  for  payment,  and  Were  enormously,  unex- 
pectedly, sometimes  almost  overpoweringly heavy;  trade  became  dull, 
and  inflated  profits  sank  to  a  reasonable  level ;  and  taxation,  not 
always  very  judiciously  contrived,  grew  burdensome.  In  the  midst 
of  the  growing  discontent  the  new  economic  doctrines  came  up  for  a 
hearing,  and  their  claim  in  time  became  irresistible;  while  democratic 
politics,  so  long  discredited,  revived  and  gained  strength  from  year  to 
year.  The  poverty  and  suffering  of  millions  of  the  working  classes  came 
in  aid  of  the  reactionary  party  and  the  more  egotistical  line  of  policy. 
Home  interests,  which  had  become  imperious  home  necessities,  forced 
themselves  upon  attention,  and  brought  their  advocates  into  power. 
The  new  ideas  of  ' peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform'  got  their  innings, 
and  amid  much  struggle,  and  with  a  few  occasional  episodes,  have 
ruled  the  national  policy  from  1830  till  1875.  Now,  at  last,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  combined  influences  which  we  need  not  pausejio  specify, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  policy  has  come  uppermost  once  more,  and  has 
much  to  say  for  itself,  though  it  says  what  it  does  say,  in  our 
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judgment,  much  less  powerfully,  less  wisely,  and  less  scrupulously  than 
it  might. 

The  principles  and  motives  to  action  which  dictate  and  inspire 
the  Imperial  course  are  three — love  of  glory,  love  of  power,  and  love 
of  usefulness.  It  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  right  and  on 
the  plea  of  duty.  Having  a  high  position  among  nations,  it  would 
seem  idle,  selfish,  and  pusillanimous  to  forego  it.  Not  using  it, 
moreover,  would  probably  enough  involve  losing  it.  Inactive  strength 
is  usually  decaying  strength.  Talents  laid  up  in  a  napkin  are  not 
only  unprofitable  talents,  but  are  apt  to  become  rusty  talents  in  the 
end.  Wealth  and  might  employed  only  for  the  comfort  and  security 
of  the  owners  win  neither  respect  nor  regard,  and  may  ultimately  fail 
to  obtain  either  the  security  or  the  well-being  to  which  they  are  too 
exclusively  devoted.  Moreover,  when  a  State  begins  to  think  more 
of  prosperity  than  of  glory — to  dwell  rather  on  the  actual  than  the 
ideal,  on  material  possessions  and  material  gains,  on  what  it  has 
than  on  what  it  is  in  the  estimation  of  the  world — it  loses  one  of 
the  grandest  inspirations  of  human  action.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  prestige,  sadly  as  the  phrase  is  misused,  has  a  distinct 
meaning  of  its  own.  The  word  may  not  be  English,  but  the  reality 
that  it  expresses  is  English  enough  in  all  conscience.  Power,  too,  is 
a  grand  endowment,  which  it  is  foolish  to  despise,  and  would  be  wrong 
to  throw  away,  and  cowardly  to  let  slip  from  us  out  of  indifference. 
It  has  been  inherited,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  transmitted. 

But  these,  to  the  more  serious  natures  among  us,  are  only  the 
outskirts  of  the  question.  Power,  wealth,  and  wide  possessions, 
confer  capacities  and  opportunities  of  good  which  it  would  be  simply 
criminal  to  neglect  or  to  forego.  The  ownership  of  a  vast  Empire 
commands  and  imposes  something  Imperial  in  our  policy  and  our 
ideas.  We  may  rejoice  in  and  be  grateful  for  the  insularity  of  our 
position,  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  inherent  solidarity  of  all 
civilised  races.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  are  dim  conceptions 
and  a  vague  phraseology.  Still  we  are,  or  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
.are,  the  representatives,  the  leaders,  the  advocates  and  protectors  of 
the  two  great  interests  of  Peoples — justice  and  freedom ;  and  till  now 
•we  have  had  a  right  thus  to  conceive  of  ourselves,  and  thus  to  pose 
before  the  world.  We  believe  that  in  the  main  we  stand  at  the  head 
of  European  civilisation,  of  which  justice  and  freedom  are  the  first 
elements  and  the  most  essential  conditions.  We  cannot  help  sym- 
pathising with  all  classes,  all  races,  all  nationalities,  which  aspire  to 
and  are  struggling  for  these  most  indispensable  of  attainments. 
Ought  we  not  to  manifest  this  sympathy  in  action,  whenever  we  can 
do  so  wisely  and  with  a  prospect  of  success  ?  Can  we  help  doing  so  ? 
Should  we  not  be  failing  in  our  duties  did  we  abstain  from  doing  so  ? 

Again,  does  not  this  same  sense  of  solidarity  and  consciousness  of 
duty  to  our  neighbour  bind  us  to  protect,  where  we  can,  one  nation 
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against  the  aggressions  of  another — at  least  and  especially  where  the 
sufferer  is  feeble  and  the  aggressor  is  in  the  wrong  ?  And  practically 
is  not  the  difference  between  a  '  spirited  foreign  policy '  and  a  weak 
and  dawdling  one,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  the  difference 
between  a  Minister  in  whom  this  sense  of  solidarity  and  consciousness 
of  duty  is  prompt,  sensitive,  and  vigilant,  and  one  in  whom  it  is 
languid,  timid,  and  undecided  ? 

Lastly,  though  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain  might  appear 
to  give  us  a  rare  and  most  enviable  potentiality  of  abstinence  from 
Continental  quarrels  and  from  foreign  politics  in  general,  yet  this  advan- 
tage is  apparent  rather  than  real,  inasmuch  as  our  outlying  Empire 
is  the  most  wide-spread,  extensive,  and  fragmentary  in  the  world. 
Our  Dependencies — which,  if  attacked,  we  should  unanimously, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  fight  to  the  death  to  defend,  whatever  might  be 
the  private  opinions  of  some  among  us  as  to  their  profitable  or 
burdensome  character — are  scattered  in  the  most  distant  quarters, 
and  are  coveted  by  near  neighbours.  Our  Colonies — whatever  be 
our  legal  obligations,  whatever  our  occasional  tiffs,  whatever  the 
foolish  language  and  the  flighty  boasts  in  which  both  we  and  they 
every  now  and  then  indulge — are  peopled  by  our  fellow-citizens  and 
bound  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  interest  and  affection  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  any  insult  to  them,  or  interference  with 
them,  or  attack  upon  them,  would  be  resented  just  as  promptly  as  if 
it  were  offered  to  the  mother-country.  So  that,  in  truth,  while  the 
best  protected,  the  wealthiest,  and  probably  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  Europe,  we  are  also,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  if  not  the  most  vulne- 
rable, at  least  the  most  sensitive — touchable  and  assailable  at  more 
points  than  any  other.  We  are  the  very  octopus  of  nations,  with 
feelers  out  in  both  hemispheres  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  serious  movement  or  external  action  of  any 
State  which  would  not  affect  us  and  our  possessions  more  or  less 
directly.  We  are,  therefore,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  bound  to 
the  most  especial  vigilance,  and  by  the  strongest  obligations.  Our 
policy  must  be  Imperial  in  its  character  and  its  range,  so  long  as  our 
possessions  constitute  us  an  Empire  in  extent.  Those  who  wish  that 
policy  to  be  Parochial,  and  our  Government  a  Vestry,  must  first 
restrict  our  territories  to  the  dimensions  of  a  home  estate. 

Now,  if  these  three  positions  are  conceded — and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  thus  stated,  they  can  be  gainsaid,  and  certain  that  English- 
men in  the  mass  and  in  the  abstract  will  never  dispute  them — are 
not  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  an  '  Imperial 
policy  '  established  ?  And  thenceforth  is  not  the  controversy  between 
them  and  their  antagonists  reduced  to  questions  of  detail,  and  in  a 
great  measure  even  to  matters  of  fact  ? — to  the  discussion,  first, 
whether  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  particular  case  in 
hand  is  just  and  sound ;  secondly,  whether  intervention  should  be 
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active  or  merely  diplomatic — i.e.  whether  success  is  certain  enough 
to  make  action  wise,  and  whether  justice  to  our  own  people  warrants 
us  in  laying  fresh  burdens  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and 
whether  the  immediate  or  remote  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  so 
involved  as  to  bring  fresh  elements  into  our  consideration  ? 

In  a  word,  will  it  not  appear  that  the  discrepancy  of  view  between 
the  adherents  of  the  wider  and  the  narrower  policy  is  not  a  discre- 
pancy of  principle,  or  even  of  sentiment,  at  all, — but  merely  that  one 
party  assigns  greater  weight  to  one  set  of  considerations,  and  the 
other  party  to  another  set,  or  that  each  are  prone  to  ignore  special 
considerations  altogether  ?  l 

Those  who  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield — the  advocates  of 
that  line  of  policy  which  its  enemies  characterise  as  selfish  and 
parochial,  and  its  friends  as  sagacious  and  economic — have  many 
valid  pleas  to  urge  on  its  behalf,  and  can  appeal  to  many  impressive 
lessons  of  history.  While  not  denying  or  meeting  in  face  the  doc- 
trines just  alleged,  they  maintain  that  these  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
liable  to  rash,  passionate,  and  indiscriminate  application ;  that  the 
pleas  of  generous  sympathy  are  constantly  put  forth  to  disguise  and 
gild  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  more  accurately  qualified  as 
impertinent  and  meddlesome ;  that  *  British  interests '  are  habitually 
put  forward  where  no  such  interests  are  endangered  or  involved,  and 
eyen  where,  truly  regarded,  they  would  rather  dictate  abstinence  from 
action  ;  that,  under  the  pretext  of  Imperialism  and  farseeing  states- 
manship, the  habitual  and  hitherto  incurable  fault  of  our  Governments 
— especially  of  Tory  Governments — has  been  to  look  too  far  ahead, 
and  to  commit  the  dangerous  error  of  fancying  that  they  can  provide 
for  a  future  which,  when  it  comes,  will  find  circumstances  altogether 
changed  and  pointing  in  a  quite  different  direction  ; — that  in  fact  far 
too  many  of  the  conceptions  of  feudalism  linger  in  the  minds  of  our 
rulers,  and  that  what  we  dignify  by  the  phrases  '  national  interests,' 
and  '  courageous  and  vigilant  statesmanship,'  is,  when  stripped  naked, 
often  but  the  interests,  tastes,  ideas,  and  passions  of  the  c  Upper  Ten 
Thousand;' — and,  finally,  that  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  and  all 
conceded  that  is  true,  we  simply  cannot  afford  thus  to  play  the  liberal 
Magnifico  ;  that  charity  begins  at  home,  that  our  own  people  are 

1  This,  according  to  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  in  his  late  lucid  and  interesting  introduction 
to  Cobderi's  Political  Writings,  was  the  idea  of  that  eminent  statesman.  '  Except 
as  regards  intervention  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  other  countries,  Cobden  never, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  advanced  or  held  the  opinion  that  all  wars  not  undertaken 
for  self-defence  were  always  wrong  or  inexpedient.  The  question  with  him  was 
one  of  relative  duties.  It  is  clear  that  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  entering  upon  a  war, 
even  in  the  most  righteous  cause,  must  be  measured  by  our  knowledge  and  our 
power ;  but  even  where  our  knowledge  is  complete  and  our  power  sufficient,  it  is 
necessary  that,  in  undertaking  such  a  war,  we  should  be  satisfied  that,  in  doing  so, 
we  are  not  neglecting  and  putting  it  out  of  our  reach  to  fulfil  more  sacred  and  more 
imperative  duties.'  (Introd.  p.  xiv.) 
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grievously  overburdened  already  in  consequence  of  old  wars  and 
former  interventions,  and  are  suffering  from  many  defects  and  wrongs 
in  our  administrative  arrangements  and  social  condition  which  impera- 
tively demand  remedy  and  redress — evils  which  fresh  interventions 
would  not  only  largely  aggravate,  but  certainly  cause  to  be  again 
neglected  ; — that,  in  a  word  and  to  sum  up  the  whole,  while  not  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  and  not  feeling  it  at  all  incumbent  on  them  to 
maintain,  that  a  '  spirited  foreign  policy '  may  not  conceivably  and 
at  times  be  wise  and  justifiable,  they  declare  their  firm  conviction 
that,  neither  now  nor  in  our  fathers'  day,  have  such  cases  been  other 
than  extraordinarily  rare. 

Almost  all  these  allegations  are  incontrovertible,  and  thus  and 
thus  only  can  the  position  of  the  Imperialists  be  effectually  assailed 
and  turned.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  are  the  weak  points,  if  any, 
of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  economists,  and  where  and  how  it 
needs,  or  may  admit  of,  modification. 

We  are  not,  as  is  often  said  but  too  often  forgotten,  the  '  Police- 
men of  the  world  ;  *  nor  can  we  undertake  to  be.  Our  hands  are  full. 
We  have  much  more  to  do  than  we  can  do  adequately,  deliberately, 
or  with  the  promptitude  required.  We  have  thirty-five  millions  of 
home  citizens,  whose  affairs  are  clamouring  for  attention,  whose  most 
important  interests  and  questions — sanitary,  social,  educational, 
administrative,  industrial,  and  legal — are  constantly  pushed  into  a  cor- 
ner, or  transacted  in  a  hurry,  or  treated  with  an  oblivious  negligence 
which  is  at  once  discreditable  and  dangerous  ;  for  our  civilisation  has 
become  curiously  complicated,  and  our  institutions  have  not  kept  up 
with  that  complication,  and  some  of  the  gravest  and  deepest  topics, 
critical  to  our  welfare  as  a  people,  can  secure  only  casual  glances  in 
the  place  of  the  quiet  reflection  they  demand.  The  remanets  of 
every  session  are  disheartening  and  alarming  to  all  earnest  thinkers, 
and  are  increasing  year  by  year. — Our  Colonial  Empire  numbers 
about  ten  millions  of  brethren,  whose  views,  purposes,  circumstances, 
and  tastes  are  as  varied  as  they  well  can  be,  are  little  understood  at 
home  either  by  Englishmen,  or  English  Parliaments,  or  English 
statesmen;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  lack  of  information  and 
comprehension,  are  left  to  follow  their  own  devices — perhaps  we  ought 
to  say  the  devices  of  the  least  foreseeing  and  cultivated  among  them — 
to  a  degree  which  threatens  to  lay  up  embarrassing  and  bitter  results  for 
a  future  which  cannot  be  remote. — Besides  all  this  we  have  two  hundred 
millions  of  Indian  subjects  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fifty  millions  whose 
government  we  have  to  superintend  almost  as  much  as  if  they  were 
our  subjects),  presenting  in  all  aspects — law,  language,  habits,  and 
religion — one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  that  ever 
tasked  the  strength  or  the  wisdom  of  a  politician.  The  condition  of 
those  races,  both  in  their  internal  and  external  relations,  keeps 
hundreds  of  us  in  a  state  of  unmanly  nervousness,  and  lies  upon  the 
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better  and  more  conscientious  spirits  among  us  with  the  sense  of  an 
almost  intolerable  burden, — a  task  to  which  our  best  intelligence  and 
our  liveliest  vigour  are  felt  to  be  but  barely  equal.  The  claims  of 
these  Indians  upon  us  swell  and  multiply  with  each  year  that  passes 
over  us,  while  our  revenues,  heavy  enough  in  the  views  of  the  con- 
tributors, are  not  adequate,  and  increase  in  no  satisfactory  proportion, 
and  offer  grounds  of  growing  anxiety.  Yet  Indian  debates  are 
listened  to  with  the  most  languid  attention  in  Parliament,  and  can 
scarcely  command  a  House ;  the  Indian  Budget  is  relegated  to  the 
dregs,  the  very  last  week  often,  of  an  exhausted  session ;  while  zealous 
Indian  reformers  (happily  it  may  be)  can  scarcely  get  a  hearing. 
Yet — thus  fearfully  over-weighted,  thus  habitually  scamping  our 
work, — having  already  on  our  hands  and  on  our  conscience,  to 
speak  broadly ',  250  or  300  out  of  the  1,200  millions  of  the  human 
race,2 — there  are  politicians  among  us  (now  in  power  and  apparently 
backed  up  by  the  unthinking  masses)  who  are  always  ready  to  add  to 
these  obligations,  to  take  up  fresh  duties  and  scatter  guarantees 
broadcast.  Does  this  look  like  conscientious  or  forecasting  states- 
manship ? 

Not  one  word  of  these  considerations  can  be  controverted,  and 
yet  they  have  been  for  generations  urged  in  vain.  The  only  argu- 
ments that  can  be  urged  against  them  are  equally  true :  it  is  for 
our  readers  to  decide  whether  they  are  equally  weighty.  The  first  is 
that  our  pmuer  is  the  measure  of  our  duty  ;  we  cannot  suffer  the 
cause  of  justice  or  freedom  to  be  crushed  if  effort  on  our  part  can 
secure  its  victory,  on  the  plea  that  our  strength  is  limited  and  the 
claims  upon  it  many  and  imperative.  The  second  is  that  if  we,  when 
called  upon,  shrink  into  our  shell,  shrug  our  shoulders,  muttering  in 
foreign  languages  the  un-English  sentiments,  '  Non  possumus,'  or  '  Qa 
ne  nous  regarde  pas,'  we  must  expect  to  be  met  in  a  corresponding 
spirit  when  our  day  of  trial  and  emergency  shall  arrive ;  and  that, 
if  we  are  cold  and  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  others,  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  time  of  need  (and  such  times  come  even  to  the  most  powerful) 
without  a  friend  or  an  ally.  It  is  true  that  friendship  or  assistance  in 
political  cases  is  little  dependent  upon  either  gratitude  or  admira- 
tion, and  that  we  shall  be  aided  only  if  it  be  for  the  interest  of  other 

2  This  is  of  course  a  rough  estimate,  and  excludes  the  savages  and  the  unknown 
semi-savages  of  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Australia,  whose  numbers  can  only  be 
guessed  out.  If  we  put  aside  China  and  Japan,  the  so-called  civilised  races  do  not 
reach  700  milions,  for  whom  we  are  responsible  for  more  than  one-third.  The  usual 
calculation  is  as  follows  : — 


Europe  .  .  .  270,000,000 

America  .  .     85,000,000 

Africa    .  .  .    30,000,000 

Asia        .  .  .  290,000,000 

Australia  .  .      5,000,000 


680,000,000 


China  .    .    .  405,000,000 
Japan  .    .    .  33,000,000 


488,000,000 
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States  to  range  themselves  beside  us  ;  but  will  the  maintenance  of  a 
nation  which  habitually  acts  upon  the  selfish  system  be  an  object  of 
concern  to  any  one  ?  England  will  be  sustained  if  she  is  useful ;  but 
to  whom  will  a  nation  that  is  systematically  isolated  and  unsym- 
pathetic be  useful ? 

Against  the  argument  that  '  imperial '  statesmanship  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  the  error  of  looking  too  far  ahead,  and  spending  vast  re- 
sources of  every  kind  in  providing  against  perils  that  it  is  easy  to  fancy , 
bub  nearly  impossible  really  to  foresee,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
valid  counterbalancing  arguments  can  be  set  up.  We  are  living  in  a 
peculiarly  fermenting  epoch,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  first  French  Kevolution,  and  the  fermentation,  if  not  so  violent  as 
then,  is  perhaps  even  deeper  and  more  widely  spread.  The  whole 
civilised  world,  in  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres,  is 
seething  with  excitement  and  pregnant  with  unpredicted  possibilities 
of  change  ;  and  the  changes  may  not  improbably  affect  the  social  yet 
more  than  the  political  relations  of  nations,  governments,  and  classes. 
Whatever  else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain — that  the  circum- 
stances which  the  statesman  of  the  next  generation  will  have  to  work 
under  will  not  be  those  of  the  generation  now  alive ;  the  problems  he 
will  have  to  solve  will  be  of  a  different  order ;  the  dangers  he  will 
have  to  guard  against  will  be  of  a  different  order,  and  may  menace 
him  from  unexpected  quarters  ;  he  will  probably  have  to  seek  a  new 
set  of  allies,  and  very  likely  to  aim  at  a  new  set  of  objects.  To  toil, 
and  spend,  and  slay,  and  die  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  on  behalf  of  a  course  of  action  which  may  defeat,  delay,  and 
counteract  the  aims  for  which  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  passionately  eager,  would  appear  to  be  a  policy  elaborately 
costly  and  unwise.  In  such  times,  surely,  the  dictates  of  true  sagacity 
and  prevision  would  counsel  us  to  abstain  from  unnecessary  obligations  ; 
to  decline  all  engagements  and  guarantees  which  bind  us  in  an  un- 
conjecturable  future  ;  to  keep  our  strength  well  in  hand,  our  'bankers' 
balance '  ample,  unexhausted,  and  in  readiness ;  and  our  national  will 
as  free  as  possible  for  every  conceivable  emergency  ; — in  a  word,  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  '  masterly  inaction,' — taking  care  above  all  things 
to  entrench  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  no  nation,  however 
powerful  or  however  ambitious,  shall  dream  of  meddling  with  us,  and 
to  be  so  beneficently  peaceful,  that  none,  however  cantankerous,  shall 
desire  to  harass  or  to  weaken  us. 

The  favourite  and  most  ordinary  plea  of  the  economic  school  we 
think  it  would  do  well  not  to  press  too  far  or  apply  too  indiscrimi- 
nately. There  is  much  truth  in  it,  and  it  is  often  undeniably  appro- 
priate and  decisive.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Cobden  used  it  with  such 
efficacy,  it  was  incomparably  truer  than  it  is  now.  Since  that  time 
the  earnings  of  the  masses  have  greatly  increased,  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  articles  consumed  by  them,  while  the  taxation  levied  on. 
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them  has  been  steadily  reduced.  Still  our  burdens  are  unquestionably 
heavy,  and  our  indebtedness  unquestionably  great.  It  is  undeniable, 
moreover,  that  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  national  debt 
and  the  twenty-five  millions  of  our  consequent  yearly  taxation,  a 
large  proportion  was  incurred  in  unwise  and  needless  wars — a  large 
proportion  also  was  due  to  the  reckless  and  clumsy  mode  in  which 
those  wars  were  carried  on.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  deny  that  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  which  occupied  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century, 
the  part  played  by  this  country  was  a  righteous  and  a  serviceable  part, 
and  well  worth  what  it  cost  us  ;  and  we  fancy  the  Whigs  have  long 
since  regretted  the  course  they  took  in  opposition.  It  is  undeniable, 
moreover,  that  we  are  far  less  heavily  burdened  than  our  fathers  and 
our  grandfathers,  and  that  our  burdens  are  both  more  equitably  and 
more  judiciously  apportioned  than  were  theirs,3  that  our  shoulders  are 
much  broader,  and  our  wealth  much  greater.  We  are  still  able  to  do 
whatever  we  ought  to  do,  and  whatever  it  is  our  interest  to  do ;  and 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  poverty  of  Great  Britain  can  ever  be  pleaded 
with  either  dignity  or  truth  as  a  reason  against  any  policy  which  is 
dictated  by  wisdom  or  justice.  The  economists,  however,  take  up 
an  unassailable  position  when  they  urge  upon  meddlesome  or  incon- 
siderate rulers  that  war,  or  any  action  which  holds  war  over  us  as  a 
probability,  not  only  cramps  trade,  curtails  demand,  checks  production, 
and  unavoidably  reduces  the  earnings  and  the  comforts  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  whether  employers  or  employed,  but  must  add  seriously 
if  not  alarmingly  to  unprofitable  government  expenditure  while  at 
the  same  time  diminishing  the  resources  out  of  which  the  taxation 
to  meet  that  expenditure  has  to  be  drawn.  The  surest — indeed  the 
only  sure — result  of  a  meddling  and  dictatorial,  a  warlike,  or  a 
'  spirited '  foreign  policy  (usually  but  a  gilded  and  softened  phrase  for 
the  same  thing),  is,  no  one  can  deny,  disturbance  and  distress  to  nearly 
all  classes,  to  the  poorest  in  particular ;  and  something  more  than  mere 
distress  to  those  who  habitually  live  up  to  their  income — that  is  to 
four-fifths  of  the  community.  The  economists,  therefore,  are  indis- 
putably right  in  insisting  upon  our  rulers  pondering  this  consideration 
with  a  solemnity  and  in  a  temper  which  is  too  rare  among  them. 
And  they  are  right,  moreover,  and  simply  within  the  limits  of  impera- 
tive duty,  when  they  remind  hasty  politicians  that  there  is  yet  a  fur- 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  burden  our  pages  with  figures.  Calculations  bearing  out 
these  statements  were  given  in  a  paper  called  'The  Eight  Use  of  a  Surplus,'  which 
appeared  three  or  four  years  since  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  It  was  there  shown 
that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  assessable  income  of  the  nation  had 
nearly  doubled  while  its  taxation  had  increased  only  20  per  cent. ;  that  the  wages 
of  the  labouring  classes  had  risen  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  consumption  of  most 
imported  and  excisable  articles  in  the  same  proportion  or  a  greater ;  and  that  the 
classes  who  possess  property,  as  compared  with  the  working  classes,  pay  in  taxes  six 
times  as  much  per  head,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  income.  The 
consumption  per  head  of  imported  articles  of  solid  food  was  18*.  in  1858.  In  1877 
it  was  59«.  Gd. 
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ther  element  in  the  question  to  be  weighed — which  is,  not  only  whether 
the  cause  of  war  be  righteous  and  its  purpose  valuable,  not  only  whether 
its  issue,  if  successful,  would  be  beneficent  to  other  lands,  and  its  under- 
taking, therefore,  warrantable  in  the  abstract — but  whether  its  cost 
be  not  far  greater  than  it  would  be  just  to  lay  upon  our  own  people. 
Duties  are  relative,  and  our  own  citizens  are  entitled  to  our  first  con- 
sideration. If  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  British  Government 
has  a  right  to  harass  and  impoverish  millions  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire to  feed  the  starving  denizens  of  Northern  China,  the  same  doubt 
may  be  felt  when  the  sufferers  are  the  semi-barbarians  of  Bulgaria 
or  Asia  Minor. 

One  representation  of  the  same  school  of  politicians  is  irrefragable 
and  significant.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  the  aristocrats  and  the 
upper  ten  thousand  generally  have  interests,  objects,  and  associations 
which  incline  them  with  portentous  force  to  become  the  supporters 
of  that  spirited  foreign  policy  which  is  so  apt  to  drift  into  a  warlike 
one.  Nor  is  this  tendency  by  any  means  confined  exclusively  to  one 
party  in  the  State;  though  the  Whigs,  as  leaning  mainly  on  the 
middle  and  commercial  classes  for  support,  have  a  strong  counter- 
balancing influence  to  keep  them  right.  The  pressure  of  the  entire 
military  and  naval  services — with  a  few  creditable  exceptions  among 
the  older  and  more  experienced  generals  and  admirals,  who  know 
what  war  means,  and  can  recollect  and  realise  its  horrors — acts  in  the 
same  direction.  The  prospect  of  a  campaign — a  '  brush,'  as  they  term 
it,  with  any  one — sends  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  excitement  through 
every  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  country,  and  most  of  all  through  the 
bosoms  of  young  officers,  and  largely  of  their  connections  also.  It  is 
inevitable  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  discredit  to  them  that  it  is 
so.  Peace  to  them  means  a  dull  and  monotonous  career,  stagnant 
promotion,  and  a  grey  and  rusty  life  during  their  most  eager  years. 
War  means  activity,  progress,  the  satisfaction  of  that  thirst  for 
distinction  which  burns  in  the  breast  of  all  who  are  worth  their 
salt.  The  idle  classes, — especially  numerous  among  the  wealthy  and 
noble,  those  influential  and  affluent  circles  who  abound  in  younger 
sons  pining  for  a  career  of  some  sort,  yet  despising  trade,  averse  to 
emigration,  unfit  for  the  intellectual  professions,  who  cannot  dig, 
would  be  ashamed  to  beg,  but  are  ready  enough  to  fight,  and  while 
young  rather  like  the  fun  of  it, — constitute  a  powerful  phalanx  ever 
urgent  in  one  direction ; — a  phalanx,  too,  with  terribly  close  con- 
nections with  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  with  every  Cabinet 
that  ever  holds  the  reins  of  power.  Without  endorsing  the  brief  and 
graphic  language  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  described  the  Services  as  '  a 
gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief  for  members  of  the  aristocracy,' 
we  must  all  admit  that  they  do  create  a  ceaselessly  operative  pres- 
sure in  a  dangerous  direction — a  pressure,  too,  which  augments  with 
the  swelling  wealth  of  England  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
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that  wealth.  Every  minister  knows  and  feels  this ;  every  conscien- 
tious minister  will  be  anxiously  on  his  guard  to  withstand  its  ope- 
ration. 

But  there  is  yet  another  clause  which  must  of  late  years  be  added 
to  this  indictment ;  a  grave  aggravation  of  the  danger  thus  signalised 
— an  aggravation,  moreover,  for  which  the  Liberal  party  are  mainly 
responsible,  and  to  which  they  have  remained  curiously  and  reso- 
lutely blind.  We  are  not  now  blaming  the  course  of  action  which 
has  culminated  in  this  result — that  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a 
field  of  controversy — we  only  say  that  the  result  lies  at  their  door, 
and  they  must  endure  it  as  they  best  may,  or  counteract  it,  if  by 
chance  they  can.  The  case  is  plain  the  moment  it  is  stated,  and  it 
may  be  stated  in  the  briefest  words.  For  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  most  urgent  efforts  of  the  Liberals,  and  especially  the 
Liberals  of  the  pacific  and  economic  schools,  have  been  directed 
towards  relieving  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country,  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  alike,  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  They  have 
toiled  for  this  object  in  a  great  measure  at  the  dictate  of  benevolence 
and  justice,  as  well  as  from  sound  economic  doctrines.  They  have 
continued  this  action  from  year  to  year  with  single-minded  and 
unremitting  zeal,  so  that  at  last  they  may  be  said  to  have  indoc- 
trinated their  antagonists.  They  have  succeeded  so  completely  that 
they  have  relieved  the  classes  in  question  from  nearly  all  taxation, 
except  that  raised  from  drinking  and  smoking,  of  which  they  still  pay 
a  large  share.  The  people  are  now  taxed  almost  solely  for  indulgences 
which  they  can  dispense  with  when  they  please,  the  chief  portion  of 
which  is  deleterious,  and  which  their  most  earnest  friends  are  inde- 
fatigably  labouring  to  induce  them  to  forego.4  From  all  indirect 
taxes,  except  those  on  malt,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  a  trifle  still 
on  tea,  they  have  been  freed  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  seems,  has  yet  to  be  born  who  will  have  skill  to  devise,  or  equity 
and  courage  to  impose,  a  direct  tax  upon  the  masses.  When  these 
are  as  sober  and  sensible  as  we  hope  to  see  them,  and  are  striving  to 
make  them,  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  our  present  revenue 
will  lapse,  will  have  to  be  made  good, — and  who  believes  that  it 
will  be  made  good  by  a  poll-tax  ? 

But  while  this  operation  has  been  going  on  amid  general  plaudits 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  from  nearly  all  financiers,  whatever 

4  In  1877  the  total  revenue  levied  on  these  articles  was  as  follows  : — 

Tobacco  and  Snuff £7,775,000 

Spirits  (Customs) 5,770,000 

Spirits  (Excise) .     14,873,000 

Malt 8,040,000 

*36,458,000 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  at  least  one-third  of  this  amount  represents  exce»* 
tive  indulgence. 
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their  political  opinions,  another  operation  has  been  going  on  pari 
passu,  and  with  almost  as  promiscuous  applause. 

We  have  given  household  suffrage  to  the  borough  population ;  we 
are  about  to  extend  it  to  the  county  population ;  and  when  this 
wholesale  enfranchisement  is  complete  we  shall  have  made  those 
classes  who  live  on  weekly  wages,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
live  on  incomes  derived  from  property,  commerce,  or  professions, 
potentially  masters  of  elections  because  the  majority  of  the  electo- 
rate. Those  classes — with  all  their  excellences,  with  all  their 
capabilities  of  good — are  yet  undeniably  the  least  informed,  the  least 
competent  to  anticipate  the  future,  the  most  excitable,  and  probably 
also,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  the  most  likely 
under  excitement  to  give  their  votes  for  war.  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
this  section  of  the  community  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the 
consequences  of  that  '  spirited  foreign  policy  '  for  which  they  might 
at  first  be  the  loudest  clamourers ;  but,  to  begin  with,  the  higher 
classes  might  find  their  surest  supporters  in  the  lowest  classes,  whom 
we  have  thoughtlessly  relieved  from  the  sensible  pressure  of  those 
fiscal  burdens  which  could  once  be  calculated  upon  for  restraining 
them  from  so  suicidal  an  alliance. 

To  conclude.  One  of  the  weightiest  reasons  for  that  habitual 
abstinence  from  intervention  in  foreign  quarrels  which  Cobden  used 
to  preach  so  earnestly,  may  be  found  in  our  prevalent  and  almost 
inevitable  ignorance.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  know 
thoroughly,  comprehensively,  and  to  the  bottom,  the  rights  of  dis- 
putes between  distant  nations.  It  is  perhaps  as  difficult  for  us  to 
be  competent  to  judge  between  contending  sections  in  distant  com- 
munities. Our  blood  may  boil  at  hearing  of  atrocities  committed, 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  how  those  atrocities  were  provoked, 
or  how  they  may  have  been  retaliated.  We  cannot  help  sympathising 
with  sufferers,  and  we  seldom  pause  to  reflect  that  the  suffering  cause 
is  not  always,  nor  exclusively,  the  righteous  cause.  Still  more,  we 
may  see  clearly  that  great  wrong  is  being  done,  but  be  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  to  set  it  right,  and  be  very  liable  to  do  mischief  where 
our  sole  aim  is  to  do  good,  and  prone  to  aggravate  by  our  misconceived 
intervention  the  very  evils  we  are  thirsting  to  rectify.  We  rarely, 
moreover,  remember  that  all  of  us — people  as  well  as  Governments, 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  just  as  much  as  Her  Majesty's  Ministers — 
are  apt,  almost  unavoidably  apt,  to  derive  our  information  from 
special  sources,  often  tainted  or  partial  sources,  from  correspondents 
of  our  own  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  from  irritated  travellers  or 
residents  who  are  not  careful  to  be  accurate  in  their  reports.  We  can 
seldom  know  a  case  all  round — its  antecedents,  its  bearings,  its 
surroundings,  its  probable  consequences.  We  are  even  now,  with  all 
our  new  and  extensive  avenues  of  information,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
newspaper  or  the  two  or  three  newspapers  we  read,  just  as  those 
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journals  are  dependent  on  the  tone,  the  leanings,  and  the  talents  of 
the  special  correspondent  they  send  out,  just  as  ministers  depend 
upon  the  specialities  of  their  consuls  and  ambassadors.  We  have 
surely  had  warnings  enough  to  this  effect  of  late.  If  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  we  account  for  the  astounding  discrepancy  of  views  and 
sympathies  which  has  severed  Englishmen  so  widely  during  the 
last  two  years — a  discrepancy  which  has  so  harassed  and  disturbed 
our  domestic  peace  ?  5  Two  years  ago,  passions  here  were  so  excited 
that  we  were  almost  on  the  eve  of  going  to  war ;  and  perhaps  were 
only  saved  from  such  calamity  and  sin  by  the  fact  that  the  nation  did 
not  know  which  side  to  take — nay,  has  not  even  yet  made  up  its 
mind  as  a  whole  whether  to  sympathise  with  Turkey  or  her  con- 
querors. War  is  a  tremendous  thing — surely  a  thing  that  only  the 
most  absolute  and  complete  knowledge  of  our  premisses  can  justify. 

So  much  for   the   general   principles  bearing   on   this   mighty 
controversy.     We  may  be   allowed   a   few  closing  words   on   their 
application  to  the  case  immediately  before  us,  which  may  guide  us  to 
a  decision  as  to  which  set  of  views  and  tendencies  appears  safest  and 
wisest.    Seldom  has  a  nation  been  so  torn  between  the  two.    We  have 
just  escaped  being  dragged  into  war.     We  have  not  escaped  being 
dragged  into  intervention  of  the  most  active  and  portentous  kind. 
Our  two  most  notable  and,  for  the  time,  most  popular  ministers  have 
taken  the  lead,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  opposition,  have  been  backed  in  their  proceedings 
by  a  large  majority,  and  rewarded  by  the  most  clamorous  applause 
of  the  masses  and  by  the  most  signal  honours  that  Eoyalty  could 
bestow.     We  may  say,  therefore — indeed  we  cannot  help   saying — 
that  what  they  have  done  England  has  done — has  not  condoned,  but 
approved  and  sanctioned.     In  this  great  Areopagus  of  States,  then, 
England,  a  year  ago  the  great  upholder  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  sanctioned  and  shared  in  its 
partition;    has   handed   over  two   reluctant   provinces   to   Austria; 
two  fortresses,  a  coveted  port,  and  some  trifling  territory  to  Russia, 
clearly  against  the  wish  of  the  Porte  and  the  indignant  and  armed 
protest  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  has  agreed  to  the  entire  indepen- 
dence  and  severance  of  the   rebellious   country  out  of  whose    ill- 
treatment  the   war   arose.     She  has   prevented   that   country  from 
being   large  and  strong  enough  to  stand  by  her  own  strength,  as 
she   certainly  has   not  wisdom  for    self-government,  and    has   thus 
secured  her  autonomy  being  little  more  than  nominal,  and  probably 
far  from  beneficial.     She  has  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  dragging 
back  another  province,  Eastern  Roumelia,  under  the  partial  control  of 
Turkey,  and  has  claimed  praise  for  doing  so.     She  has  committed 
the  grave  error  of  doing  nothing  for  the  only  very  hopeful  race  in 

*  The  same  lesson  might  be  gathered  from  the  memory  of  the  American  Civil 
War. 
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South-Eastern  Europe,  whom  she  had  encouraged  to  expect  much — to 
say  no  more.  Finally,  she  has  induced  the  Porte  to  hand  over  to  her 
an  unhealthy  island  on  the  Syrian  coast — having  been  prepared  to 
seize  it  if  the  Sultan  had  ventured  to  refuse  its  peaceable  surrender. 
As  an  offset  to  these  curious  proceedings,  after  sanctioning  and  aiding 
the  Congress  in  despoiling  Turkey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
European  territories,  distinctly  and  almost  avowedly  because  she  was 
unable  to  retain  them  and  utterly  unfit  to  govern  them,  she  under- 
takes single-handed  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  enormous 
range  of  countries  known  as  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  and  this  ostensibly  not 
in  the  least  in  the  interests  of  her  protege',  but  simply  because  the 
maintenance  of  this  Empire,  notoriously  the  most  scandalously  and 
hopelessly  incapable  and  cruel  among  nations  called  civilised,  is 
thought  necessary  as  a  bulwark  for  British  India  against  possible 
attack  from  Kussia — an  attack  which,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 
competent  statesman,6  will  come,  if  it  ever  comes,  from  an  entirely 
different  quarter,  and  need  not  be  at  all  dreaded  even  then ; — 
thus  encountering  a  probable,  proximate,  most  disadvantageous,  and 
most  costly  conflict  with  a  powerful  adversary  on  the  plea  of  warding 
off  a  distant  and  unreal  danger ; — and  doing  this  by  guaranteeing 
and  supporting  a  rule  so  incurably  and  admittedly  bad  that  to  keep 
one  acre  of  God's  earth  or  one  tribe  of  God's  creatures  under  its 
sway  one  unnecessary  year  is  a  crime  with  few  parallels.  It  is 
true  there  is  talk  of  inducing  and  instructing  the  Porte  to  govern 
better,  to  alter  her  nature  and  amend  her  ways,  though  few  know 
better  than  British  Ministers  that,  if  this  intention  be  serious,  it 
can  only  be  realised  by  superseding  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas, 
and  governing  Asia  Minor  as  we  govern  India — in  a  word,  taking 
possession  of  Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  Cyprus,  and 
probably  having  to  fight  the  Porte  instead  of  defending  it.  Do  they 
contemplate  such  a  scheme  ?  Dare  they  undertake  it  ?  How  long 
would  Great  Britain  sanction  it,  or  provide  them  with  funds  for 
carrying  it  out  ?  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sham,  not  a  serious 
intention,  but  mere  clouds  of  dust  thrown  in  our  eyes,  then  few 
such  deceptions  have  ever  been  practised  on  a  bewildered  and  con- 
fiding nation. 

Could  the  opponents  of  an  Imperial  policy  by  possibility  point 
to  a  complication  of  occurrences  so  aptly  illustrative  of  every  objec- 
tion they  have  set  forth  ? 

W.  E.  GKEG. 

8  Forty  years  ago  Lord  Hardinge  declared  that  an  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  was 
only  possible  by  one  route,  that  of  Herat  and  Affghanistan,  and  that  the  obstacles  to 
this  route  are  so  great  that  practically  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  'political  nightmare.' 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  endorsed  this  dictum.  Lord  Xorthbrook  said  the  same  thing 
six  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords, — adding  '  I  am  supported  in  my  views  by  the 
most  experienced  of  Indian  administrators — by  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord 
Lawrence.' 
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HENRI    GRtiVILLE'S   SKETCHES    OF 
RUSSIAN  LIFE. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  lady  offered  a  novel  to  a  well-known  French 
editor.  He  not  only  refused  it,  but  spoke  of  it  most  slightingly. 
'  Never,  never,'  said  he  to  her  husband  who  offered  him  the  manuscript, 
'  will  any  newspaper  or  review  accept  any  of  your  wife's  writings  :  if 
she  ever  obtains  the  slightest  success  in  Paris,  come  and  tell  me  I 
was  mistaken.'  So  discouraged  was  she  by  her  repeated  failures  that 
she  was  inclined  to  abandon  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg,  a  city  which 
had  more  kindly  received  her  literary  efforts.  Suddenly,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances  of  long  unappreciated  talent,  a  change  came. 
Newspaper  after  newspaper  opened  wide  its  columns.  In  the  year 
1876  she  published  with  full  success  no  less  than  six  (long  before 
written)  novels,  and  four  more  in  1877.  At  present  her  position  is 
assured.  What  the  above-mentioned  editor  now  thinks  of  his  out- 
spoken condemnation  has  never  been  made  public. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  professorship  of  French  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been  held  by  M.  Jean  Fleury,  the 
author  of  a  highly  successful  work  on  Eabelais.1  His  daughter,  Mile. 
Alice  Fleury,  was  educated  by  him  so  well  that  at  fifteen  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Latin,  English,  and  Italian.  It  was  when  she  had 
attained  that  age  that  she  accompanied  her  father  from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  spent  many  winters,  generally  passing  the 
summers  in  Russian  country  houses.  Having  thus  gained  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Russian  life,  she  began  to  publish  her  experiences,  the 
French  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  opening  its  columns  to  a  series 
of  her  novels  between  the  years  1871  and  1876.  Meantime  she  had 
married  M.  Durand,  a  professor  of  French  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
left  that  city  for  Paris,  which  long,  in  its  literary  capacity,  treated 
her  with  the  inhospitality  described  above.  Now,  however,  all  is 
changed,  and  her  fame  as  a  novelist  is  established  under  the  pseu- 
donym of '  Henri  Greville.'  That  name  is  taken  from  a  hamlet  in 
Normandy,  the  province  from  which  the  Fleurys  originally  came.2 

1  Rabelais  et  tex  (Kuvret  (Didicr). 

2  For  many   of    these   details   the   writer   is  indebted   to  an   interesting   and 
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In  a  few  of  Henri  Greville's  novels  the  scene  is  laid  in  France. 
Suzanne  Normis  is  the  record  of  a  father's  affection  for  a  daughter 
married  to  an  unworthy  husband.  Autour  d'une  Phare  is  the  story 
of  a  faithless  wife's  remorse.  La  Maison  de  Maureze  relates  the 
story  of  a  noble  and  pure-hearted  wife  who  struggles  onwards  amid 
many  sufferings  and  leaves  them  behind  her  at  last.  But  these 
stories  of  French  life  have  not  the  charm  of  novelty  which  renders  so 
attractive  those  of  the  author's  novels  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Eussia.  In  the  latter  all  is  new  and  strange.  The  reader  is  transported 
into  an  unknown  land.  The  landscapes  are  unfamiliar,  the  peasants 
who  till  the  fields  or  meet  together  before  the  village  church  are 
different  from  those  of  other  lands,  and  even  the  superior  beings 
who  inhabit  the  seigneurial  halls  speak  and  think  and  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  manner  which  often  offers  a  sharply  defined  contrast  to 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  better  known  regions.  And 
about  these  pictures  of  Russian  life  there  is  a  singular  charm.  The 
splendour  of  the  summer  nights,  when  the  glorious  moon  reveals  the 
landscape  revelling  in  the  fresh  coolness  which  has  followed  the  in- 
tolerable blaze  of  the  day ;  the  silence  of  the  winter,  when  the  crack- 
ling frost  goes  about  seeing  that  the  rivers  are  well  bridged,  and  the 
earth  well  wrapped  in  snow,  and  the  trees  adorned  with  their  crystal' 
gauds ;  the  dull  villages,  with  their  dark  wooden  cottages  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  separated  by  a  space  of  mud  in  spring,  of  dust  in  summer, 
of  snow  in  winter ;  the  white-walled,  green-domed  church,  and  the  • 
seigneur's  house  with  its  surrounding  household  buildings  and  its 
adjoining  wood — all  these  are  brought  as  clearly  before  the  reader's 
eyes  as  they  could  be  in  the  Eussian  novels  of  which  he  is  probably 
unable  to  read  a  line.  Then  the  time-honoured  customs  of  the 
villagers ;  their  half-savage  life,  but  little  altered  from  what  it  was  in 
the  olden  days  before  Peter  introduced  his  reforms,  when  Eussia  was 
warred  upon  by  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  or  still  earlier  when  the  land 
lay  prostrate  beneath  the  Mongol  yoke,  or  earlier  still  when  it  was 
divided  among  countless  independent  princes  of  Eurik's  line,  or  even 
earlier  in  pre-historic  times  when  the  Slav  immigrants  first  dotted  the 
country  with  their  village  communities  and  shared  the  lands  they 
tilled  among  the  fathers  of  their  families;  and  the  easy-going, 
hospitable  manners  of  the  country  house,  where  the  superiors  used  to 
recline  like  gods  upon  their  divans  careless  of  the  peasant  kind  who 
paid  them  worship  and  worked  wearily  for  their  pleasure ;  the  constant 
comings  and  goings,  the  long  drives  over  the  crackling  snow  in  winter, 
the  cheery  wanderings  on  fine  summer's  evenings  beneath  the  '  dream- 
ing '  trees,  the  frequent  tea,  the  gossipings,  the  flirtations,  and  the~un- 
ceremonious  visi tings — all  these  things  are  clearly  pictured  in  '  Henri 

trustworthy  article  by  M.  Louis   Leger  in  the  Bibliothtqiie   Univcrsclle  et   Revue 
Srnsse  for  last  March. 
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Greville's '  books,  and  may  be  clearly  realised  by  all  who  read  them. 
Let  us  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic. 

The  darkest  picture  which  they  contain  is  that  offered  by 
IS  Expiation  de  Saveli,  a  record  of  the  fearful  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  a  village  community  by  a  tyrannical  proprietor  in  the  old  days 
of  serfdom.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Eussian  nobles  were  easy  landlords, 
who  treated  their  serfs  with  no  small  kindness,  being  regarded  by  their 
vassals  with  a  respect,  even  with  an  affection,  similar  to  that  which 
the  Scotch  Highlanders  entertained  for  the  chief  of  their  clan.  But 
here  and  there  were  brutal  exceptions,  like  the  Bagrianof  of  the  tale, 
a  domestic  tyrant,  who  ill-used  his  trembling  wife,  and  gave  his  mind 
to  making  his  villagers  miserable,  sending  their  sons  to  Siberia  or 
into  the  army,  and  behaving  even  worse  towards  their  daughters. 
Long  did  the  peasants  suffer  under  his  cruel  wrath.  At  length  they 
rose  against  him,  and  one  night  seized  and  bound  him  in  his  bedroom 
and  prepared  to  slay  him.  But  he  spake  them  fair,  sware  by  all  that 
was  holy  that  he  would  bear  no  malice,  and  promised  them  all  manner 
of  advantages  if  they  would  let  him  live.  They  yielded,  trusting  to 
his  oaths.  But  he  laughed  all  his  pledges  to  scorn,  and  soon  the 
soldiers  were  called  in,  and  the  ringleaders  were  pitilessly  flogged  and 
sent  to  Siberia.  A  little  time  passed,  and  his  wrath  fell  upon  Saveli, 
a  young  peasant,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  fair  village  maiden 
Fedotia.  In  an  ill-starred  moment  she  went  to  the  tyrant  to  ask  for 
mercy.  "When  she  left  his  house  her  cheeks  were  white,  her  eyes  were 
wild,  and,  rushing  down  to  the  river,  she  ended  her  insulted  life 
beneath  its  waves.  Then  her  betrothed  swore  vengeance.  Again  the 
brutal  lord  was  seized  in  bed  by  his  peasants,  who  this  time  faltered 
not,  and  his  foul  life  ended  beneath  their  strong  blows.  Then  they 
set  fire  to  the  house  and  retired.  And  in  the  flames  would  have 
perished  his  wife  and  child  had  not  Saveli  come  to  their  rescue. 
Years  passed  by :  the  tyrant  dead,  the  village  flourished,  and  among 
others  Saveli  grew  rich,  and  his  son  was  well  educated,  and  became 
a  handsome  and  cultured  lad,  who  eventually  won  the  heart  of  the 
late  seigneur's  daughter,  the  girl  whom  Saveli  had  rescued  from  the 
flames.  Then  Saveli  felt  himself  obliged  to  tell  his  son  the  fearful 
story  of  her  father's  death,  and  how  they  two  must  be  for  ever  kept 
apart  by  the  stream  of  blood  which  his  hand  had  caused  to  flow.  Till 
then  he  had  known  no  remorse  for  the  murder  he  had  committed, 
but  at  last  his  sin  had  found  him  out,  and,  '  prostrated  before  the 
holy  pictures,  his  head  smiting  the  floor,  he  passed  long  hours  crying 
aloud  for  pardon  to  the  Grod  against  whom  he  had  sinned.'  Nor  did 
peace  revisit  him  till  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  and  the  young  girl  whom 
he  had  rendered  fatherless  pronounced  his  pardon  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  the  forehead  of  her  father's  murderer.  'Then  a 
strange  joy  lighted  up  the  features  of  the  guilty  man,  and  he  died.' 
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Lest  any  one  should  think  the  horrors  in  this  story  have  been 
exaggerated  beyond  belief,  let  him  turn  to  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
Russia,  ii.  251,  where  he  will  find  a  reference  to  the  case  of  a  fiend 
in  human  shape,  a  Madame  Saltykof,  who  was  brought  to  justice  in 
1768.  In  the  course  of  eleven  years  she  had  killed  by  inhuman 
tortures  about  a  hundred  of  her  serfs,  including  several  young  girls  of 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  dark  real- 
istic picture  to  the  idyllic  scenes  portrayed  in  Sonia,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Madame  Durand's  stories. 

General  Groreline  was  a  goodnatured  Eussian  seigneur,  who  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  subjugation  by  an  imperious  and  scheming 
wife.  When  in  the  country  his  principal  delight  was  to  smoke  long- 
stemmed  pipes,  which  he  was  always  leaving  about  in  all  manner  of 
out-of-the-way  places.  So  there  was  attached  to  his  service  a  little 
peasant  maiden,  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  whose  chief  business  it  was 
to  recover  the  stray  pipes  and  bring  them  back  to  the  forgetful 
general.  A  pretty  child  she  was,  bronzed  of  course  by  the  sun,  and 
but  scantily  clothed,  for  she  was  an  orphan  with  none  to  care  for  her, 
but  full  of  life,  and  running  about  deftly  on  feet  which,  though  always 
bare,  were  not  flat  or  distorted.  The  only  person  besides  the  general 
who  ever  gave  her  a  kind  word  was  the  tutor,  young  Boris  Grrebof, 
who  had  been  engaged  by  the  general's  wife  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  country  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  exceedingly 
spoilt  child  Eugene.  With  his  pupil's  sister,  the  fair  and  somewhat 
foolish  Lydia,  the  young  tutor  of  course  fell  in  love,  and  she,  full  of 
romance,  and  being  naturally  thrown  much  into  his  company,  fully 
returned  his  young  affection.  There  could  be  but  one  termination  to 
such  a  courtship.  The  goodnatured  old  general  was  not  disinclined 
to  look  favourably  on  Boris ;  but  when  that  ingenuous  youth  asked 
the  general's  wife  for  permission  to  marry  Lydia  a  terrible  scene 
ensued,  which  ended  in  his  being  ordered  to  leave  the  house.  He  did 
so,  of  course,  but  before  he  went  he  asked  the  general  to  let  him  take 
away  with  him  the  little  Sonia.  For  the  poor  child  had  been  driven 
away  from  the  house  in  a  fit  of  passion  by  the  generalsha.  A  pin  left 
in  the  carpet  of  her  mistress's  room  had  entered  one  of  Sonia's  bare 
feet  as  she  carried  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  the  pain  it  caused  made 
her  forget  herself  so  far  as  to  drop  her  burden  upon  one  of  the 
generalsha's  dresses.  The  poor  child  would  have  been  compelled  to 
beg  from  door  to  door  for  a  livelihood  had  not  Boris,  for  whom  she 
had  contracted  a  sort  of  canine  attachment,  taken  her  away  with  him 
and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  an  excellent  old  lady 
who  doated  upon  her  only  son.  The  generalsha  strongly  objected  to 
this  improvement  in  Sonia's  prospects,  and  ordered  her  husband  to 
refuse  to  let  her  go.  But  he,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
had  the  hardihood  to  refuse  to  listen  to  her  imperious  voice,  and  sent 
away  his  little  pipe-finder  with  a  kindly  farewell.  How  happily  then 
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went  the  days  of  Sonia  by  when  she  found  herself  well  clothed,  well 
fed,  well  cared  for  in  the  quiet  household  of  Boris's  mother  and  her 
three  old  servants  who  had  lived  with  her  all  her  life.  Into  this  quiet 
family  circle  she  entered  almost  a  little  savage,  ragged  and  wild  and 
ignorant  of  all  civilised  life,  astonished  at  the  church  services  which 
she  had  scarcely  ever  been  allowed  to  attend  in  her  former  home, 
wondering  at  rinding  herself  no  longer  cold  and  famished  and  aching 
from  cruel  blows.  It  was  long  indeed  before  she  could  be  induced 
to  allow  herself  to  be  shod,  but  a  word  from  Boris  was  enough  to 
persuade  her  to  submit.  For  his  desires  were  a  law  to  her.  She 
followed  him  about  with  her  eyes,  and,  when  he  left  his  home  for 
Moscow,  her  heart  was  heavy  within  her  as  she  stood  amid  the  snows 
watching  his  sleigh  disappearing  into  the  distance.  Three  years 
elapsed,  and  Boris,  whose  love  for  Lydia  Goreline  had  never  lessened, 
though  it  was  evidently  fated  to  remain  a  dream,  was  recalled  home 
by  the  news  of  his  mother's  illness.  He  came  in  time  to  hear  her 
last  words,  to  pay  her  the  last  sad  rites,  and  after  he  had  laid  her  in 
the  village  graveyard,  escorted  to  her  last  resting-place  by  the 
sorrowing  peasants  to  whom  she  had  all  her  life  been  an  untiring 
benefactress,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  taking  with  him  the  young 
Sonia,  in  whom  it  was  now  difficult  to  recognise  the  little  savage  who 
had  run  about  the  Gorelines'  dcmains  ragged  and  barefoot.  She  had 
learned  much  in  the  interval,  and  now  in  Moscow  she  taught  herself  to 
read  and  write,  working  through  the  long  evenings  when  Boris  was 
absent,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  cuckoo 
clock  on  the  wall,  till  sleep  would  render  dim  her  weary  eyes.  At 
length  Boris's  relations  with  Lydia  came  to  a  crisis.  Determining  to 
marry  an  elderly  general,  she  demanded  back  her  letters  from  her 
faithful  lover,  an  unexpected  blow  which  reduced  him  to  despair. 
Long  he  sat  alone  and  heartbroken  in  his  room,  thinking  of  the  past, 
of  how  he  had  been  treated  by  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so 
well.  Then  Sonia  came  to  the  rescue.  Standing  by  his  side  in  the 
darkening  twilight,  her  arms  hanging  down  straight  beside  her,  her 
somewhat  severe  features  wearing  an  air  of  tender  reproach,  she  told 
him  it  was  a  sin  thus  to  yield  to  grief,  and  solace  entered  into  his 
heart  as  he  listened.  Two  years  later  he  was  completely  consoled. 
Good  and  steady  work  abroad  had  soothed  his  grief,  and  he  could 
enjoy  life  once  more.  Meanwhile  Sonia  had  grown  into  womanhood. 
And  with  her  body  her  mind  had  developed,  her  natural  intelligence 
stimulated  by  a  well-chosen  course  of  study.  Scarcely  could  Boris, 
when  he  returned  and  saw  her  for  the  first  time  after  his  absence, 
believe  that  the  graceful  girl  who  stood  before  him  could  be  the  Sonia 
whom  he  had  saved  some  seven  years  before  from  the  sad  fate  wliich 
awaits  a  homeless  orphan.  Strange,  very  strange,  did  the  past  seem 
to  him  that  night,  as  he  gazed  from  his  open  window,  and  listened  to 
the  three  thousand  bells  of  Moscow  proclaiming  that  Lent  was  past, 
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and  Easter  had  come,  and  light  and  joy  were  about  to  take  the  place 
of  darkness  and  sorrow.  Is  it  needful  to  say  how  the  story  ends  ? 
Methinks  not. 

As  a  companion  sketch  to  the  charming  portrait  of  Sonia,  may  be 
taken  that  of  Dosia,  a  young  Eussian  girl  whose  unconventional  be- 
haviour is  long  the  despair  of  her  aristocratic  relatives,  but  who, 
under  the  care  of  a  charming  woman  who  understands  how  to  treat 
this  somewhat  fitful  being,  developes  into  a  heroine  worthy  to  win 
the  hearts  of  all  who  see  her.  The  story  has  already  gone  into  seven 
editions  in  France.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  for  a  more  attractive  figure 
than  that  of  Dosia  has  seldom  been  put  upon  a  novelist's  canvas. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  her  will  be  to  quote  a  few  lines 
from  the  introduction  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  author  of 
Waverley,  apologising  for  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  says  to  Captain 
Clutterbuck :  *  Could  I  have  evoked  an  esprit  follet,  at  the  same 
time  fantastic  and  interesting,  capricious  and  kind  :  a  sort  of  wild- 
fire of  the  elements,  bound  by  no  fixed  laws  or  motives  of  action : 
faithful  and  fond,  yet  teasing  and  uncertain — '  upon  which  the  captain 
breaks  in  with  :  '  If  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  sir,  I  think 
you  are  describing  a  pretty  woman.'  Of  such  a  kind  is  Dosia  Zaptine. 
Another  noble  woman  is  the  heroine  of  Les  Epreuves  de  Raissa. 
Eaissa  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  couple,  honourable  but  not  aristo- 
cratic, who  doat  upon  their  only  child.  Suddenly  their  happiness  is 
destroyed,  their  lives  are  before  long  shortened,  by  the  horror  which 
comes  over  them  when  they  learn  how  she  has  been  treated  by  a 
young  aristocrat,  an  officer  of  the  Gruard.  His  friends  endeavour  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  but  she  and  her  father  persist  in  crying  for 
vengeance,  and  at  last  the  matter  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Emperor,  who  behaves  somewhat  as  did  our  James  the  First  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Dalgarno  and  the  Lady  Hermione.  Count  Gretsky 
is  ordered  to  make  Eaissa  his  wife,  and  is  then  sent  to  Siberia. 
Eaissa  finds  herself  a  countess,  with  a  gorgeous  palace  awaiting  her, 
and  vassal  and  serf  ready  to  obey  her  orders.  But  she  will  none  of 
these  things.  Continuing  to  live  as  modestly  as  before,  she  con- 
stitutes herself  the  steward  of  her  husband's  property,  and  forwards 
him  the  money  which  is  brought  to  her.  He  meanwhile  lives  in 
Siberia,  black  hatred  towards  his  enforced  wife  devouring  his  heart. 
At  length  she  goes  down  to  one  of  his  estates  in  the  country,  and  finds 
herself  the  neighbour  of  his  sister  Helen  Marsof.  Of  this  sister-in-law, 
at  first  most  unwilling  to  see  her,  she  becomes  the  guardian  angel. 
On  one  occasion  she  saves  Helen's  child  when  an  attempt  to  poison 
him  had  been  made  by  a  villanous  peasant  woman  of  the  name  of 
Mavra  Moroza.  Soon  afterwards  she  appears  just  in  time  to  save 
both  Helen  and  her  child,  against  whom  the  peasantry  had  been 
excited  by  Mavra,  who  pretended  that  their  mistress  had  poisoned 
their  wells.  And  finally  she  is  able  to  disperse  a  dark  cloud  of 
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calumny  which  had  long  hung  over  Helen's  head,  due  to  the  slanders 
of  Mavra  and  her  husband,  who  had  murdered  Helen's  husband,  and 
managed  to  direct  suspicion  against  her.  No  wonder  that  Rai'ssa 
becomes  the  bosom  friend  of  Helen,  who  does  all  she  can  to  plead  her 
cause  with  Count  Gretsky.  For  in  reality  Raissa  is  in  love  with  the 
husband  who  hates  her.  Long  does  she  strive  in  vain.  But  at 
length  comes  the  news  that  Count  Gretsky  is  ill  in  his  Siberian  exile. 
Raissa  loses  no  time  in  flying  to  the  Emperor  to  ask  for  leave  to  visit 
and  to  nurse  him.  Not  only  is  her  request  granted,  but  she  obtains 
his  pardon  too.  And  so  she  speeds  away  on  her  long  journey  eastward 
towards  her  husband,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  old  servant  Fadei. 
She  finds  him  alive  but  insensible,  and  she  watches  long  and  anxiously 
over  his  couch.  Her  tender  care,  her  skilful  nursing,  saves  him 
from  sinking ;  but  when  he  becomes  conscious  to  whom  he  owes 
his  life,  nothing  warmer  than  a  feeling  of  obligation  is  stirred  within 
his  heart.  He  is  coldly  polite  and  deferential,  but  neither  liking 
nor  love  can  she  obtain.  One  day,  as  they  sit  together,  she  takes 
from  her  finger  her  marriage-ring  and  gives  it  to  him,  saying  that 
they  had  better  be  separated  on  their  return  to  Europe,  so  that  he 
may  be  a  free  man  once  more.  And  he  is  pleased,  little  thinking 
how  passionate  a  love  for  him  is  burning  within  the  heart  of  the  wife 
who  has  done  so  much  for  him,  and  for  whom  he  still  feels  so  strong 
an  aversion.  But  more  time  passes  by.  He  learns  from  his  com- 
panions all  that  has  taken  place  during  his  illness,  he  gradually  begins 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  Raissa's  merits,  and  a  suspicion  of  her  feelings 
towards  him  begins  to  dawn  upon  his  mind.  At  length  one  day,  as 
they  sit  together  in  their  sleigh  travelling  westwards  towards  civilisa- 
tion, happiness,  and  home,  there  comes  a  sudden  change  in  his  feelings. 
'All  the  admiration  he  had  concealed,  all  the  tenderness  he  had 
turned  into  hatred,  all  the  gratitude  which  he  had  forced  into 
ingratitude,  mounted  to  his  lips  like  an  overflowing  stream ;  but  he 
could  not  utter  a  word.'  Only  he  took  the  wedding-ring  which 
Rai'ssa  had  given  back  to  him,  and  once  more  placed  it  upon  her 
finger. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  author  does  not  love  tragic 
endings.  We  can  read  her  stories  without  being  depressed.  She 
loves  a  clear  and  tranquil  sunset,  full  of  the  promise  of  the  morrow's 
brightness,  better  than  such  a  lurid  ending  of  the  day  as  brings  to  a 
close  the  sad  fortunes  of  Lucy  Ashton.  In  this  Henri  Greville  differs 
from  the  Russian  authors  themselves,  who  are  apt  to  write  the  most 
lugubrious  stories.  Even  Ivan  Tourgueneff,  by  far  the  greatest 
literary  artist  whom  Russia  has  produced,  even  he  who  has  lived  so 
much  abroad  that  he  is  sometimes  styled  a  Zapadnik  or  Western, 
dwells  with  manifest  fondness  on  the  dark  side  of  human  life,  and, 
in  many  of  his  stories,  almost  crushes  the  reader's  spirits.  Take, 
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for  instance,  his  wonderful  tale  called  Neschastnaya,  or  the  Unhappy 
One,  in  which  a  cruel  step-father  persecutes  out  of  the  world  an 
unoffending  step-daughter,  feeling  no  remorse  even  when  she  dies, 
and  he  throws  clods  of  earth  into  her  grave  '  with  the  air  of  a 
man  stoning  an  enemy.'  After  reading  this  saddest  of  stories, 
the  gloom  of  which  is,  from  first  to  last,  relieved  by  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  light,  you  feel  as  if,  like  Henry  the  First,  you  never  cared  to  smile 
again.  There  is  one,  however,  of  Henri  Greville's  stories  which  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  it  is  melancholy  throughout. 
It  records  the  sorrows  of  one  of  those  poor  pilgrims  through  the 
world  who  never  have  a  chance  of  faring  well,  who  seem  to  be  opposed 
by  some  such  cruel  fate  as  that  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
ever  lowered  over  certain  families  destined  to  constant  sorrow  and  ulti- 
mate extinction.  Probably  the  story  is  an  over-true  one,  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  invested  with  a  sadness  which  its  fellows  do  not  wear. 
The  Institute  N.  at  St.  Petersburg,  intended  for  young  ladies 
of  noble  birth,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  patronised  as  it  was  by  the 
imperial  family,  and  attended  by  the  daughters  of  many  of  the  best 
families  in  Russia.  Unfortunately  it  was  exploited  for  her  own  benefit 
by  the  directress,  a  Madame  Batourof,  who  had  received  the  post  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  her  late  husband,  a  general  who  had  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  twenty-seven  years  she  contrived, 
out  of  what  in  America  would  be  called  her  stealings,  to  settle  in  life 
three  daughters  to  whom  she  gave  good  dowries,  and  to  enable  her 
four  sons  in  military  service  to  live  sumptuously.  For  all  this  the 
institutki,  the  young  ladies  who  were  ruled  over  by  Madame  Batourof, 
suffered  greatly.  They  used  to  arrive  as  little  girls,  rosy  and  vigorous. 
Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards  they  were  restored  to  their  relatives — 
who,  if  they  lived  at  a  distance,  had  never  seen  them  in  the  interval — 
thin,  haggard,  weak,  the  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  Far  worse, 
however,  than  Madame  Batourof  was  Mademoiselle  Grabinof,  one  of 
the  teachers,  a  jealous,  malicious,  hateful  creature,  always  striving  to 
stand  well  with  the  pupils  of  influence  and  to  crush  beneath  her  feet 
those  of  less  estate.  One  day  when  the  young  ladies  were  assembled 
in  class,  and  the  professor  of  history  was  detailing  to  their  drowsy  ears 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  House  of  Austria,  a  rich  contralto 
voice  suddenly  burst  into  loud,  clear  song.  General  stupefaction 
occurred  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  offender  was  discovered  to  be 
Ariadne  Ranine,  an  orphan  girl,  poor,  unprotected,  fitted  to  be  an  object 
of  scorn  and  hatred  to  Grabinofs.  Summoned  before  the  directress,  and 
asked  why  she  disturbed  the  class,  she  quietly  replied  that  she  could 
not  help  doing  so ;  she  felt  that  she  must  sing,  or  she  would  die,  or  at 
least  choke.  Whereupon  she  was  ordered  to  sing  again,  and,  as  it 
turned  out  that  she  had  a  magnificent  voice  and  great  musical  aptitude, 
it  was  resolved  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  study  seriously  the  art 
to  which  she  was  already  devoted.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  Her 
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life  became  more  tolerable  to  her,  her  studies  soothed  her,  in  the 
sacred  music  which  she  sang  in  the  chapel  she  poured  forth  all  her 
soul.  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  her  evil  destiny  had  forgotten  her. 
But  the  Grabinof  had  not,  and  at  last  came  an  opportunity  for  poison- 
ing the  happiness  of  the  orphan  girl  she  hated.  A  grave  scandal  made 
itself  heard  in  the  establishment.  Three  of  the  pupils,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  met  three  young  guardsmen  in  one  of  the  deserted  rooms, 
and  supped  with  them  off  the  pies  and  champagne  which  their  admirers 
had  brought.  The  story  came  round  to  the  ears  of  the  directress,  who 
trembled  for  her  post.  It  was  necessary  to  punish  some  one,  to  make 
an  example  of  some  vile  person.  As  to  expelling  the  real  culprits, 
the  young  Princess  Olga  Orline  and  her  aristocratic  friends,  such  a 
course  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  so,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Grabinof,  the  directress  solemnly  expelled  the  innocent  Ariadne,  an 
unconscious  scapegoat  destined  to  suffer  for  others'  sins.  Fortunately 
for  her,  Ariadne  had  found  a  friend.  An  old  lady  who  was  acquainted 
with  Madame  Batourof,  and  who  thus  knew  the  story  of  Ariadne's  ill- 
treatment,  took  her  home  to  live  with  her.  Finding  for  her  a  '  phoenix ' 
of  singing  masters,  she  enabled  her  to  carry  on  her  studies,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  Ariadne  appeared  in  public,  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  achieved  a  thorough  success.  But  the  second  time  she  appeared 
in  the  concert-room,  just  as  she  was  about  to  sing,  she  heard  a  voice 
say  '  Her  real  name  is  Ranine  ;  she  was  expelled  from  the  Institute  on 
account  of  an  intrigue  with  a  young  man  ; '  and  for  a  moment  she 
almost  lost  consciousness.  Then  by  a  great  effort  she  drove  away  the 
recollection  of  the  words  which  had  stung  her,  and  sang  with  even 
more  fire  and  pathos  than  before.  But  her  heart  was  almost  broken. 
Returning  home  she  found  her  kindly  friend,  the  old  lady  who  had 
protected  her,  prostrated  by  illness.  A  little  later,  and  her  friend's 
death  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  with  none  to  turn  to  for  aid,  and 
with  thirty-two  roubles  in  her  purse.  But  another  friend  unexpectedly 
appeared.  Olga  Orline,  the  young  princess  for  whose  fault  she  had 
been  punished  at  the  Institute,  had  always  resolved  to  repay  the 
obligation.  In  order  to  be  able  to  aid  her,  she  was  obliged  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  midnight  supper  with  the  young  guardsmen  to  her 
mother,  who  quickly  pardoned  her  for  the  indiscretion  she  confessed, 
and  determined  to  help  the  poor  orphan  who  had  suffered  in  her 
daughter's  behalf.  And  so,  after  a  while,  Ariadne  was  installed  in  com- 
fort in  the  house  of  the  Orlines.  With  time  her  voice  increased  in 
power  and  compass,  until  at  length  a  new  success  was  achieved  by  her. 
At  the  Opera  one  of  the  principal  singers  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
Ariadne's  master  compelled  her  to  take  the  defaulter's  place.  She  sang 
with  full  success,  and  was  received  by  her  hearers  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  a  St.  Petersburg  audience  has  always  at  its  command.  But 
even  then  she  was  not  destined  to  be  happy.  A  few  days  later 
appeared  an  article  in  a  journal,  once  more  telling  the  old  scandalous 
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falsehood  about  her  character.  Overcome  by  the  shock,  she  decided 
to  sing  no  more  at  the  Opera.  Then  the  Princess  Orline  invited  her 
to  accompany  her  and  her  daughter  to  France  for  a  while.  She  went, 
and  the  party  was  joined  by  a  young  Constantin  Ladof,  who  had  paid 
Ariadne  much  attention,  and  had  indeed  become  the  object  around 
which  her  young  affections  had  twined  themselves.  At  last  a  chance 
of  happiness  seemed  to  glimmer  before  her  from  out  of  the  darkness  to 
which  she  was  accustomed.  But  at  Fecamp  she  learned  that  Ladof 
and  Olga  Orline  were  to  be  married.  Not  long  afterwards  her  body 
was  found  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  high  chalk  cliffs.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Fecamp  cemetery,  and  the  Princess  Orline  paid  the 
gardener  of  the  graveyard  to  look  after  her  tomb,  on  which  he  places 
flowers  during  the  summer  season.  But  when  the  visitors  have  left,  it 
remains  as  desolate  as  her  whole  life  had  been. 

For  descriptions  of  country  life,  and  for  a  careful  study  of  a  lady 
who,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  and  without  meaning  to  do 
wrong,  renders  miserable  her  niece  and  ward,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  longest  of  our  author's  works,  Les  Koufniassine, 
which  occupies  two  volumes.  But  its  incidents  are  too  numerous 
to  allow  of  justice  being  done  to  it  by  so  short  an  account  of  it 
as  could  be  given  here.  Another  interesting  story  of  society  is 
La  Princesse  Ogherof,  which  tells  how  the  slanderous  tongue  of 
Pauline  Hopfer,  a  jealous  German  governess,  separates  two  loving 
hearts.  Marthe  Milaguine,  instead  of  marrying  Michel  Averief, 
weds  the  Prince  Ogherof,  and  the  rejected  lover  seeks  for  solace  in 
the  Caucasus.  There  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  while  attempting 
to  save  from  her  burning  hut  a  Circassian  woman,  but  in  reality  he 
escapes,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  Russia.  Meanwhile  Prince 
Ogherof  is  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  waters  of  a 
frozen  river  the  scandalmonger  Pauline  Hopfer  ;  and  at  last  all  is 
cleared  up,  and  the  long-parted  lovers  are  brought  together  again. 

There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  a  number  of  characteristic 
stories  of  Russian  life  which  do  not  deal  so  exclusively  with  the  loves 
of  princes  and  princesses.  With  some  account  of  them  the  present 
article  may  be  brought  to  a  close.  They  are  grouped  under  the  title 
of  Nouvelles  Russes,  and  they  contain  in  a  small  compass  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  pictures  which  our  author  has  drawn. 
Stepan  Makarief  is  a  Russian  peasant,  honest  and  pious  and 
thoroughly  dutiful  to  his  old  father,  who  chooses  for  him  a  wife  whom 
he  at  once  accepts.  But  the  choice  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  one.  She 
often  leaves  him  at  home  while  she  goes  on  pilgrimages  to  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  where  she  does  not  disdain  the  attentions  paid  her 
by  the  village  youth.  At  length  the  old  father  dies,  telling  Stepan 
on  his  death-bed  that  his  wife  does  not  fear  him  enough,  and  that  he 
ought  to  chastise  her  vigorously.  Stepan,  for  once,  does  not  obey  his 
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father,  but  when  the  advice  is  a  second,  time  given  him  by  a  respected 
female  neighbour,  he  follows  it,  and  when  his  spouse  Irene  returns 
home  from  her  next  gadding  about,  he  receives  her  in  a  way  which 
leaves  its  traces  behind  for  several  days.  '  This  action,'  we  learn, 
4  raised  Stepan  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  when  he  went 
to  work  next  day  the  married  men  of  the  village  received  him  \\it\i 
marked  respect.'  His  wife  is  congratulated  by  her  female  friends  on 
the  beating  as  a  mark  of  her  husband's  returning  love,  and  all  goes 
well  for  a  time.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  wedded  life, 
while  Stepan  is  absent  in  Moscow  on  commercial  business,  his  wife 
deserts  him,  going  away  with  a  travelling  petty  merchant.  Stepan 
returns  to  his  desolate  home,  which  he  continues  to  inhabit,  aided  in 
his  household  arrangements  by  a  neighbour,  a  poor  widow  with  two 
small  children.  One  day,  however,  when  he  comes  home  at  night 
from  afield,  he  finds  that  his  wife  has  returned.  He  orders  her  to 
leave  him.  She  refuses  to  depart,  saying  that  she  has  no  one  else  to 
turn  to,  for  the  companion  of  her  flight  is  dead,  and  her  husband  is 
bound  to  support  her.  Vainly  does  Stepan  appeal  to  the  head  of  the 
village.  He  is  told  that  nothing  can  be  done,  for  she  is  only  claiming 
what  is  her  legal  right.  Vainly  on  his  return  home  does  he  beat  his 
wife.  She  bears  the  blows,  but  will  not  release  him  from  her  hated 
presence.  Next  Sunday  she  dresses  herself  in  her  best,  decks  herself 
with  beads  and  false  pearls,  and  prepares  to  seek  for  admiration  in 
church.  But  he  tears  the  finery  from  her  back  and  strews  her  orna- 
ments upon  the  ground.  Still  she  will  not  leave  him.  And  so  this 
terrible  life  goes  on  for  a  time,  Stepan's  house  becoming  for  him  a 
hell,  from  which  he  seeks  refuge  in  the  dram  shop.  Finally  in  a 
quarrel,  when  she  has  provoked  him  more  than  he  in  his  drunken 
state  can  endure,  he  takes  his  axe  and  frees  himself  for  ever  from 
his  burden.  The  head  of  the  commune  comes  with  others  among  the 
villagers,  and  they  find  the  wife  dead  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  the 
murderer  crouching  beneath  the  holy  pictures.  Stepan  tells  them 
what  has  taken  place,  how  his  faithless  wife  vexed  him  beyond  all 
endurance,  how  she  even  struck  him,  her  lord — a  statement  which 
sends  a  thrill  through  the  assembly — and  how  he  had  at  last  avenged 
himself.  '  She  was  a  wicked  woman,'  he  ends  by  saying ;  '  I  was  not 
wrong  in  killing  her.  Still,  if  the  commune  orders  me  to  Siberia,  I 
will  go.  I  ask  for  no  favour.'  Then  the  feeble  voice  of  the  head  of 
the  commune  is  raised  in  reply,  saying :  '  We  are  all  sinful  men  :  no 
one  among  us  knows  what  he  might  do  if  temptation  came  in  his 
way.  Brother,  thou  hast  taken  away  a  life;  but  she  was  a  wicked 
woman,  as  thou  hast  said.  We  are  not  agents  of  the  law ;  we  are  thy 
brethren.  Is  it  not  so  ?  '  A  murmur  of  assent  arises  from  the  crowd 
of  peasants  to  whom  he  has  turned.  '  Thou  hast  been  unhappy,'  he 
continues ;  ( is  it  for  us  to  judge  thee  ? '  '  No,'  replies  the  crowd ;  '  let 
God  forgive  him  ! '  And  so  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  fatal 
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deed.  The  body  of  the  dead  woman  is  prepared  for  the  funeral,  and 
on  the  next  Sunday  is  interred  in  the  village  cemetery.  Stepan  lives 
peacefully  in  his  now  quiet  home.  His  neighbours  respect  him,  no 
remorse  troubles  him.  But  his  countenance  wears  a  strange  expres- 
sion. Ever  do  his  blue  eyes  gaze  at  those  who  look  him  in  the  face, 
with  a  steady  regard  which  seems  to  say,  '  Knowest  thou  what  I  have 
done  ?  And  if  thou  dost  know,  dost  thou  condemn  me  ?  ' 

Thoroughly  Russian  is  the  tale  entitled  Le  Meunier.  The  miller 
in  question  is  an  old  ruined  noble,  Merikof  by  name,  who,  after  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  property,  retired  to  a  small  estate  still  remaining 
to  him  in  the  country,  and  there  lived  like  a  hermit,  occupying  him- 
self with  the  business  of  a  mill,  and  consoling  himself  with  strong 
liquors.  One  of  his  neighbours  is  a  Countess  Marie,  a  handsome  and 
charming  woman,  who  is  touched  by  the  sad  tale  of  Merikof's  life, 
and  sets  to  work  to  draw  him  from  his  hermitage,  and  to  render  his 
existence  brighter  than  it  was  before.  In  this  she  succeeds  thoroughly, 
and  Merikof  becomes  attached  to  her  with  a  kind  of  humble  devotion. 
One  day  she  expresses  her  horror  of  drink,  and  says  that  if  she 
happened  to  see  one  of  her  friends  under  its  influence,  she  would 
never  be  able  to  look  at  him  again  without  aversion.  Merikof  listens, 
and  when  he  goes  home  he  takes  from  a  cupboard  a  bottle  of  spirits, 
empties  it  out  of  window,  and  makes  a  vow  to  drink  no  more.  And 
he  long  keeps  his  vow.  But  once,  during  the  absence  of  the  countess 
from  her  estate,  he  consents  to  assist  at  the  christening  feast  of  the 
sacristan's  child,  a  boy  to  whom  he  has  stood  godfather.  And  at 
such  a  feast  in  Russia  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  be  present  without 
drinking  much.  That  same  day  the  countess  unexpectedly  returns 
home.  The  next  morning,  surprised  at  not  receiving  a  visit  from  her 
'  tame  bear,'  she  goes  down  to  the  mill  with  her  children  to  ask  for 
news  of  him.  His  old  servant  Stepanida  says  he  is  ill,  and  tries  to 
prevent  him  from  beiog  disturbed.  But  the  countess,  grieved  to 
hear  of  her  old  friend's  illness,  insists  on  seeing  him,  and  makes  her 
way  into  the  room  where  he  lies.  He  is  sleeping  heavily,  his  face 
flushed,  his  breathing  stertorous.  A  strong  smell  of  spirits  pervades 
the  room,  but  to  this  the  countess  pays  no  special  attention,  and  goes 
away  without  perceiving  that  her  old  friend's  sleep  is  a  drunken 
slumber.  But  when  two  hours  later  Merikof  awakes,  he  knows  not 
this.  He  imagines  that  she  must  have  become  aware  of  his  con- 
dition, and  that  henceforward  he  will  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  her 
eyes.  Stepanida  could  have  undeceived  him,  but  his  fury  when  he 
discovers  that  the  countess  has  visited  him  is  so  great  that  she 
becomes  frightened,  and  postpones  what  she  has  to  say  till  the  evening. 
To  him,  however,  that  evening  never  comes.  Groing  down  to  his  mill, 
he  walks  across  a  little  wooden  bridge  which  crosses  the  mill  stream, 
and  throws  himself  into  the  swiftly  running  waters.  The  truth  is 
never  known,  his  death  being  universally  attributed  to  an  accident. 
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The  countess  mourns  for  him  as  for  a  kinsman,  and  her  children  go 
every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  lay  on  his  grave 
chaplets  of  fresh  flowers.  Only  his  old  servant,  the  faithful  Stepanida, 
has  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  She  lives  alone  in  a 
small  cottage  near  the  church,  from  which  she  can  see  the  grave  of 
her  late  master  without  moving  from  the  window,  by  the  light  of 
which  she  sees  to  knit  the  socks  which  bring  her  in  her  daily  bread. 

One  more  story,  this  time  of  a  more  cheerful  nature,  and  the 
present  sketch  may  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  depicts  a  few  scenes 
taken  from  that  professorial  life  which  Henri  Greville  has  bad  such 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying.  It  is  called  UExaminateur. 

Professor  Mareguine  was  peacefully  smoking  his  pipe  one  day  on 
the  verandah  of  his  little  country-house,  a  modest  home  to  which  he 
delighted  to  betake  himself  when  the  summer  vacation  allowed  him 
to  leave  hot  and  dusty  Moscow.  The  professor  was  forty-two  years 
old,  and  had  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  marriage.  Absorbed  in  his 
work,  he  thought  of  little  else  while  at  Moscow.  When  the  summer 
came  he  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  little  house  amid  the  woods,  to 
which  he  retired  along  with  two  old  servants.  Contented,  but  some- 
what sad,  he  there  spent  his  time  without  ever  yielding  to  daydreams 
about  a  possible  wife  or  child.  On  the  evening  in  question,  however, 
while  the  professor  calmly  smoked  his  long  pipe,  he  was  attracted  by 
the  noise  made  by  a  number  of  village  children  who  had  collected 
around  the  well,  the  centre  point  of  rustic  gossip,  and  were  amusing 
themselves  by  plaguing  in  a  friendly  manner  a  big  dog  which  came 
to  drink  from  the  trough  alongside.  They  hung  round  his  neck, 
they  pulled  his  ears,  his  tail,  they  kept  him  from  the  water  he  longed 
for.  But  he  bore  no  malice.  Only  at  last,  uttering  a  warning  bark, 
he  plunged  through  their  ranks,  upsetting  them  on  all  sides,  and 
thrust  his  hot  muzzle  into  the  cool  water.  Then  sitting  quietly 
down,  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  the 
drops  of  water  streaming  down  on  his  white  chest,  he  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  embraces  and  teasings  of  his  young  friends.  All 
this  the  professor  watched  from  the  other  side  of  a  thick  hedge, 
enjoying  the  sight,  and  finally  dispersing  the  children  by  the  gift  of 
a  coin  capable  of  procuring  them  gingerbread.  The  sun  sank  lower. 
Mareguine  found  himself  alone  and  disposed  to  melancholy.  Presently 
he  was  conscious  of  the  voices  and  laughter  of  a  couple  of  village 
lovers  ;  and  he  pensively  went  indoors.  Over  his  tea  he  questioned 
one  of  his  old  servants  about  her  experiences  of  married  life,  especially 
about  her  recollections  of  her  children,  listening  long  to  her  pleased 
gossiping.  Then  he  went  to  bed,  and  all  night  long  saw  before  his 
eyes  the  dog  with  its  lolling  tongue  and  the  children  with  their  bare 
feet  and  shocks  of  uncombed  hair. 

Some  months  later  Mareguine  happened  to  act  as  examiner  of  a 
number  of  young  ladies  who  wished  to  qualify  themselves  as 
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governesses.  One  of  the  candidates  was  rejected,  and  so  great  was 
her  sorrow  at  being  refused  her  diploma  that  Mareguine  was  greatly 
touched.  She  was  a  certain  Annette  Larionof,  who  had  come  with 
her  mother  from  the  Grovernment  of  Yaroslaf  to  obtain  leave  to 
practise  as  a  teacher,  having  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  So  much 
did  Mareguine  sympathise  with  her  distress  that  he  promised  to  give 
her  gratuitous  instruction,  thereby  greatly  delighting  her  and  her 
old  mother.  For  the  mother  and  daughter  were  very  poor,  possessing 
only  some  700  roubles  a  year,  barely  enough  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  Twice  a  week,  then,  they  came  to  the 
professor's  rooms,  and  with  the  greatest  patience  he  attempted  to 
instruct  Annette.  But  it  was  time  thrown  away.  She  could  not 
learn.  One  morning  she  came  alone  and  said  that  her  mother  was  ill. 
In  the  afternoon  Mareguine  took  a  droschky  and  went  to  visit  her  in 
the  far-away  abode  from  which  Annette  used  to  make  her  way  to  her 
lessons  on  foot.  Madame  Larionof  was  in  bed,  but  still  engaged  in 
the  knitting  which  she  never  seemed  to  abandon,  and  which  it 
appeared  enabled  her  to  earn  some  twenty  kopecks  a  day.  That 
evening  when  Mareguine  returned  home  he  forwarded  a  hundred- 
rouble  note  anonymously  to  Madame  Larionof,  with  a  few  lines  in  a 
feigned  hand  to  say  that  it  was  sent  in  payment  of  an  old  debt  by 
one  who  wished  to  remain  unknown. 

At  length  came  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Annette  was  to  be 
once  more  examined.  '  What  will  these  poor  women  do  if  she  fails 
again  ? '  thought  Mareguine  as  he  lay  down  to  rest.  For  a  long  time 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  when  at  last  slumber  came  it  brought  with  it 
strange  dreams.  He  saw  before  him  his  little  country  house.  Before 
it  lay  stretched  the  watch-dog.  A  swarm  of  children  threw  them- 
selves upon  it  and  played  it  all  manner  of  tricks.  Long  it  put  up 
with  them.  Then  becoming  bored,  up  it  jumped  and  trotted  away 
out  of  sight,  followed  by  the  laughing  little  ones.  Mareguine  found 
himself  alone  and  sad.  Then  on  the  verandah  appeared  a  female  form 
holding  a  child  by  the  hand.  And  her  face,  he  presently  felt,  was  the 
face  of  Annette — and  he  woke  with  a  start.  Next  day  came  Annette 
in  the  deepest  grief  to  tell  him  she  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  to 
entreat  him  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her  mother.  Suddenly  at  the 
sight  of  her  utter  despair  his  dream  recurred  vividly  to  his  imagina- 
tion. '  Annette,'  he  cried,  '  I  am  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  I 
think  we  might  be  happy  together.'  And  so  the  old  bachelor  became 
a  married  man,  and  Annette's  mother  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life 
in  knitting  socks  for  his  five  children.  Mareguine  is  perfectly  happy. 
The  dog  has  died  of  old  age,  but  it  has  a  successor  exactly  like  it. 

Among  the  many  points  in  favour  of  the  stories  of  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  some  idea,  is  their  moral  tone,  one 
which  enables  them  to  be  safely  recommended  for  general  reading. 
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And,  with  the  exception  of  the  scene  of  crime  in  the  opening  of 
Les  Epreuves  de  Raissa,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  can  shock  an 
English  taste.  The  best  proof  that  they  have  attained  to  a  happy 
medium  in  dealing  with  passion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
thr  clerical  journals  of  France  have  objected  to  them  as  being  too 
outspoken,  while  some  more  mundane  French  critics  have  accused 
them  of  English  coldness  and  reticence.  To  Dosia,  it  may  be  added, 
the  Academie  Franpaise  allotted  last  May  a  Prix  Monty  on  of  two 
thousand  francs.  In  the  present  article,  however,  they  have  been 
regarded  from  a  special  point  of  view.  From  the  majority  of  Henri 
Grreville's  works  much  may  be  learned  about  a  great  country  of  which 
we,  as  a  general  rule,  know  little.  What  is  said  in  them  about  Russia 
may  be  taken  by  English  readers  as  accurate.  It  may  be  that  Russian 
eyes  may  see  flaws,  may  detect  here  and  there  a  line,  a  hue,  which  are 
not  absolutely  Russian,  may  hear  a  foreign  accent,  as  it  were,  in  Henri 
Grreville's  words.  But  into  that  question  it  is  quite  needless  for  the 
foreign  reader  to  enter.  The  Russians  may  be  described,  to  borrow 
an  idea  from  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  after  three  fashions.  There  are 
the  Russians  as  they  really  are,  the  Russians  as  they  themselves 
think  they  are,  and  the  Russians  as  they  appear  to  foreigners.  It  is 
enough  that  the  present  works  represent  them  graphically  after  the 
third  fashion.  It  is  possible  that  no  such  sweet,  fair  maiden  as  Sonia 
could  ever  be  developed  from  a  barefooted  Russian  peasant  girl.  It 
is  possible  that  into  the  character  of  Dosia  may  have  entered  some- 
thing of  French  espieglerie.  But  no  foreign  author  has  ever  before 
drawn  so  generally  correct  a  series  of  Russian  female  portraits ;  no  one 
has  made  so  clear  to  foreign  eyes  the  inner  life  of  Russian  homes. 
With  what  artistic  skill  and  delicacy  these  pictures  have  been  drawn 
and  coloured  all  readers  of  Henri  Grreville's  works  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 
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THE   CROWN  AND   THE   CABINET  IN 
CANADA. 


IT  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  at  the  very  time  when  a  lively  con- 
troversy was  being  carried  on  in  England  on  the  relations  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Cabinet,  one  of  a  similar  character  should  have  taken 
place  in  Canada  on  the  relations  between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  and  his  Ministers.  A  desire  to  establish  per- 
sonal rule  has  been  the  charge  in  both  cases  ;  but,  while  in  England  it 
has  been  preferred  by  advanced  Liberals  like  '  Verax,'  and  combated 
by  Conservatives  like  the  London  Quarterly  Reviewer,  the  very  reverse 
has  been  the  action  of  political  parties  in  Canada.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  statement  of  the  cause  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  poli- 
tical crisis,  which  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  English  readers,  and  may 
possibly  lead  to  expressions  of  opinion,  on  the  constitutional  question 
at  issue,  from  persons  free  from  the  political  bias  under  which  Cana- 
dian politicians  necessarily  labour. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  People  in  England  are  so  accustomed,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  they  think  of  Canada  at  all,  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  that  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remind  them 
that  the  Canadian  Confederation  consists  of  seven  provinces,  each 
with  legislatures,  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  provincial  cabinet  responsible  to  the  local  legislature. 
The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  known  as  '  The  British  North 
America  Act,  1867,'  defines  with  great  precision  the  respective  powers 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  the 
latter  being  empowered  to  legislate  on  all  matters  of  a  merely  local 
or  private  nature  in  the  Province,  many  of  which  are  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Act.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  position  of  affairs  without  mentioning  that  the  party  divisions 
which  exist  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  prevail  likewise  in  the  local 
legislatures.  Those  parties  may  be  designated  as  Conservatives,  or 
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Liberal  Conservatives,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
and  Liberals  or  Reformers  under  the  leadership  of  the  Dominion 
Premier,  the  Hon.  A.  Mackenzie.  Since  the  period  of  Confederation 
in  1867,  the  Conservative  party  has  had  a  good  working  majority 
in  the  Quebec  Legislature  ;  and  as  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  until 
very  recently,  entertained  the  same  political  views  as  their  Ministers 
and  the  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  no  difficulty 
was  likely  to  arise. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy 
caused  by  death,  the  Governor-General,  by  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet, 
appointed  as  Lieutenant-Govern  or  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Hon. 
Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Senator  of  the 
Dominion  and  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Administration.  The  appoint- 
ment was  in  strict  accordance  with  precedent,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  political  sympathies  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Govern  or 
were  more  with  the  Opposition  than  with  the  Ministerial  party  in  the 
Legislature.  Early  in  the  month  of  March  last,  the  Provincial  Admini- 
stration, then  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  was  suddenly  dismissed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who,  after  applying  to  the  Premier,  M.  de  Boucherville,  for  advice 
as  to  the  person  for  whom  he  should  send  to  form  a  new  administra- 
tion, and  after  being  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  declined  to 
give  any  advice  on  the  subject,  sent  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
M.  Joly,  who  at  once  undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry.  The 
ex-ministers  were  supported  by  considerable  majorities  in  both  Houses, 
which  passed  resolutions  of  want  of  confidence  and  stopped  the  sup- 
plies ;  whereupon  the  new  Ministry  recommended  an  appeal  to  the 
electors  of  the  Province,  and  a  dissolution  accordingly  took  place 
without  delay.  Unfortunately  there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ministerial  explanations.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
had  corresponded  with  the  Premier,  M.  de  Boucherville,  who  on  the 
2nd  of  March  acknowledged  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  letter,  dated  the 
previous  day,  conveying  his  determination  to  dismiss  his  Ministers, 
without  deeming  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  controvert  it.  He  had 
previously  stated  his  views  on  the  main  point  in  controversy  in  a  letter 
dated  February  27.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  authorised  this  corre- 
spondence to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature,  but  in  communicating  it, 
in  accordance  with  this  permission,  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  added  a  memorandum  of  his  own, 
controverting  the  letter  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  the  latter 
had  never  seen.  Thereupon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  addressed  a 
letter  to  Governor-General  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  in  which  he  entered 
at  considerable  length  into  the  history  of  the  previous  year,  disclosing 
other  subjects  of  difference  with  his  Ministers.  It  is  stated  in  that 
letter  that,  early  in  the  previous  month  of  November,  a  conversation 
had  taken  place  between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  M.  de  Boucher- 
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ville,  of  which  the  former  had  kept  a  record  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Governor-General  in  the  following  words  : — 

I  told  him  that  I  would  not  tolerate  the  use  of  my  name,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  any  of  my  official  acts,  without  his  having  previously  submitted  to 
me  the  documents  requiring  my  signature,  together  with  the  necessary  information, 
which  M.  de  Boucherville  assured  me  would  be  the  course  followed  in  future. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement  has  not  been  denied. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  make  a  brief  reference  here  to  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  rupture  between  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  his  Ministers.  A  few  years  ago  two  companies  were  incorporated 
for  the  construction  of  railways  north  of  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence — one 
connecting  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  the  other  from 
Montreal  West  via  Hull,  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion.  Liberal 
assistance  to  these  railways  was  granted  by  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  the  county  of  Ottawa,  and  some  other  municipalities,  and 
likewise  by  the  Province  of  Quebec.  After  the  expenditure  of  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  after  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  works,  the  companies  found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  complete 
them ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  after  some  negotiation,  and  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  municipalities,  the  construction  of  the 
entire  line  was  assumed  by  the  Legislature  as  a  public  work,  the 
municipalities  having  previously  agreed  to  pay  the  residue  of  their 
subscriptions.  After  the  assumption  of  the  work  by  the  Province,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  line  on  the  recommendation  of  engineers,  in 
whom  the  Government  had  confidence,  but  very  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  citizens  both  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  whose 
representatives  in  the  respective  corporations  refused  to  pay  the 
portion  of  their  subscriptions  still  due,  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  had  been  granted  had  been  violated. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  with  which  the  Quebec  Ministers 
had  to  deal  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature. They  had,  moreover,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  on  public  works,  to  provide  for  a  deficit.  To 
meet  the  railway  difficulty  the  Ministry  introduced  a  bill,  as  a 
Government  measure,  and  professedly  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  to  compel  the  municipalities  to  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions towards  building  the  Provincial  railway,  on  the  decision  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  on  the  sworn  report  of  a  com- 
petent engineer,  and  after  fifteen  days'  notice,  so  as  to  give  the 
municipalities  the  opportunity  of  being  heard.  The  avowed  object 
of  this  legislation  was  to  avoid  the  slowness  of  ordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  while  it  gave  to  the  interested  parties  a  tribunal  which 
offered  as  many  guarantees  as  the  ordinary  courts.  The  bill  in 
question  was  carried  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  opposition  in  the  Assembly,  and  representations 
VOL.  IV.— No.  19.  F  F 
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iu.-t  it  from  the  municipal  bodies  interested.  The  principal 
division  was  38  to  21  ;  and  as  the  whole  number  is  sixty-five,  only 
six,  including  the  Speaker,  were  absent. 

On  February  25  the  Lieutenant-Governor  sent  to  the  Executive 
Council  a  letter  requiring  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  bill,  from  which  the  following  brief  extract  is  taken : — 

A  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  engaged  the  Government  not  to  content 
itself  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutory  and  public  law,  and  of  those  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  this  Province,  to  effect  the  recovery  of  the  sums  of  money  which  may  be 
due  by  those  corporations,  but  without  previously  advising  in  any  way  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  propose  ex  post  facto  legislation  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Another  project  of  a  very  important  law  to  make  provision  for  levying  new  taxes 
has  also  been  introduced  to  the  Legislature  without  having  been  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposed  legislation  have  been  already  briefly 
stated,  but,  with  regard  to  the  failure  to  consult  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  reply  of  the  Premier  could  not  have  been  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  the-  new  tax  bill  he  said :  '  Being  convinced  that 
jour  Excellency  had  read  the  Treasurer's  speech,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  proposed  taxation,  I  considered  myself  authorised  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  I  had  your  permission  for  all  money  measures.' 
Now,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  right  in 
maintaining  that  his  sanction  was  necessary  for  all  measures  intro- 
duced in  his  name,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  sanction  should 
have  been  obtained  before,  and  not  after,  the  Treasurer's  budget 
speech.  The  Ministry  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  watch  the  legislative  proceedings, 
and  to  apprise  his  Ministry  of  any  objection  that  he  might  entertain 
to  their  measures ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
he.  should  have  been  consulted,  and  should  have  had  full  opportunity 
of  stating  his  objections  before  the  measures  were  decided  on.  It 
may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  Premier  used  the  following  language 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  '  I  beg  your  Excellency  to 
believe  that  I  never  had  the  intention  of  assuming  the  right  of 
having  measures  passed  without  your  approbation.'  In  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  rejoinder  he  accepts  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  admits 
that  '  an  error  has  been  committed  in  good  faith.'  He,  however, 
observes  that  'the  fact  of  having  introduced  to  the  House  several 
new  and  important  measures  without  having  previously  advised  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  constitutes  one  of  those  false  positions  which 
place  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  a  critical  and  difficult 
position  with  regard  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.'  With 
regard  to  the  railway  bill  he  reminds  the  Premier  that  he  had 
informed  him  during  its  progress,  it  having  been  introduced  without 
his  sanction,  that  he  considered  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  justice,  notwithstanding  which  it  was  carried  through  both  Houses. 
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After  referring-  to  the  petitions  against  the  bill  addressed  to  himself 
from  several  municipal  corporations,  and  from  citizens  of  different 
places,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  concludes  by  stating  that  he  cannot 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Premier  with  regard  to  the  sanctioning  of 
the  '  Act  concerning  the  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Occidental 
Kailway,'  and  that  he  regrets  not  being  able  to  continue  maintaining 
him  in  his  position.  In  his  reply  the  Premier  states  that  '  there  is 
no  other  duty  for  me  to  fulfil,  but  to  submit  to  the  dismissal  from 
office  which  your  Excellency  has  signified  to  me.' 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  communication  which  the 
Lieutenant-Grovernor,  apparently  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Premier, 
authorised  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  was 
confined  to  the  two  memoranda  of  the  Lieutenant- Grovernor,  dated 
February  5  and  March  1,  and  the  answers  of  M.  de  Boucherville, 
dated  February  27  and  March  2 ;  and  that  Mr.  Attorney- General 
Angers,  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  made 
an  additional  statement,  controverting  that  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  which  caused  the  latter  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General,  in  which  he  adverted  to  some  past  transactions.  It  would 
only  complicate  the  question  at  issue  to  advert  to  those  documents. 

The  dismissal  of  a  Ministry  having  a  considerable  majority  in 
both  Houses,  and  on  a  bill  which  had  just  received  their  concurrence, 
naturally  produced  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  and 
as  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  in  session,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  House 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  censuring  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  the  dismissal  of  his  Ministers.  Sir  John  Macdonald  referred  to 
several  English  precedents,  but  with  one  exception  they  were  cases  in 
which  the  acts  complained  of  had  been  committed  by  governors  of 
colonies  not  enjoying  Parliamentary  government,  and  for  which  the 
Imperial  Government  acknowledged  its  responsibility ;  while  in  the 
other  case,  that  of  Governor  Darling,  the  complaint  was  that  he  had 
failed  to  use  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  resist  his  Ministers. 
The  main  points,  however,  which  were  urged  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
were  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  Ministers  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  representative  of  the  Crown  for  the  introduction  of  public  bills ; 
and  that  so  long  as  Ministers  have  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign.  He  alleged 
that  the  Queen  never  interfered  with  the  measures  submitted  to 
Parliament,  '  although  she  keeps  a  sharp  and  watchful  eye  on  the 
foreign  policy.'  The  Ministers  declined  all  discussion  as  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  proceedings,  maintaining  that,  as  an  appeal  to 
the  electors  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  then  pending,  it  was 
inexpedient  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
the  subject.  This  view  was  sustained  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  Conservatives  are  in  a  majority,  a  resolution 
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was  carried  condemnatory  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 
was  that  the  members  were  all  interested  parties,  and  that  a  general 
election  for  the  Dominion  was  about  to  take  place  very  shortly,  when 
the  members  from  Quebec  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  same  consti- 
tuencies as  the  members  of  the  local  Legislature.  It  was,  indeed, 
alleged  by  the  supporters  of  the  ex-Ministers  that  their  dismissal  was 
a  premeditated  act  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  serve 
the  interests  of  his  political  friends,  and  that  his  intentions  had  long 
been  suspected.  If,  however,  any  such  suspicion  had  existed,  it  is 
most  extraordinary  that  the  ex-Ministers  should  have  been  so  in- 
cautious as  to  have  afforded  the  Lieutenant-Governor  what,  it  must 
be  admitted  even  by  those  who  consider  the  dismissal  a  harsh  step, 
was  a  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

In   due   course  the   dissolution   took   place,  and  the   result   was 
disastrous   to  the   Conservatives.     No   less  than   three  of  the   ex- 
Ministers  were  defeated,  and  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  five 
members  out  of  six  were  elected  to  support  the  new  Government. 
After  the  elections,  and  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  both 
parties  claimed  the  majority,  and  each  maintained  that  it  would  elect 
the  Speaker.    The  Ministers  selected  as  their  candidate  for  the  Chair 
a  member  who  had  been  elected  by  acclamation,  who  was  claimed  by 
the  Opposition,  but  who  had  not  acted  as  a  violent  partisan.     This 
gentleman  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Government,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one,  every  member  having  been  present,  and 
the  vote  having  been-  33  to  32.     The  new  Speaker  voted  in  the 
majority,  and  the  gentleman  who  would  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  minority,  so  that,  if  the  rival  candidates  had  paired, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same.     The  debate  on  the  address 
followed,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  having  moved  an  amend- 
ment condemnatory  of  the  dismissal  of  the  ex-Ministers,  it  was  carried 
on  a  vote  of  32  to  31,  a  member  who  had  supported  the  Government 
candidate  for  Speaker  having  absented  himself  from  the  division. 
Another  resolution  was  then  proposed,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  measures  of  the  Government ;  and  this  was 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  every  member  having 
voted.     The   address   as   amended  was   then  carried   on   the   same 
division.     On  the  House  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  another 
amendment,  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  was  proposed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  which  was  negatived  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker.     The   effect  of  the  last  amendment  was  to 
neutralise  the  previous  vote  which  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  cannot  succeed  in 
defeating  the  Ministers  when   the  members  are  all  present.     The 
Ministers,  moreover,  are  more  likely  to  gain  converts  than  their 
opponents. 
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The  most  important  circumstances  connected  with  the  recent 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Quebec  having  been,  it  is  believed,  impartially 
narrated,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  some  brief  remarks  on  what  has 
been  generally  termed  '  the  Constitutional  Question.'  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  very  essence  of  our  system  of  constitutional 
government  is  that  there  should  be  a  cordial  union  between  the 
monarchical  element,  whether  represented  by  the  Sovereign  in  person 
or  by  her  representative,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
by  those  entrusted  with  their  government  by  such  representative, 
and  the  respective  ministers  of  the  Crown,  whether  Imperial,  Dominion, 
or  Provincial.  To  insure  such  union  there  must  be  perfect  confidence 
on  both  sides.  It  has  been  correctly  observed  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his 
work  on  Parliamentary  Government  in  England,  that  'from  the 
secrecy  which  properly  enshrines  the  intercourse  between  the  Crown 
and  its  advisers,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign  in  governmental  matters  become  known  to  the  public  at 
large.'  The  theory,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Sovereign  to 
deliberate  and  determine  upon  every  recommendation  tendered  for 
the  royal  sanction  by  the  Ministers,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  con- 
tention is  that,  with  regard  to  bills  submitted  to  Parliament,  the 
practice  is  at  variance  with  the  theory,  and  there  is  no  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  practice  really  is.  Lord  Grey,  in  his  essay  on 
Parliamentary  Government,  defines  the  rule  to  be  that  '  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  should  obtain  its  direct  sanction  for  all  their  most 
important  measures.'  This  definition  is  clearly  too  vague,  as  there 
might  easily  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  an  important 
measure.  The  late  Lord  Derby  in  his  place  in  Parliament  stated 
that  '  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  for  the  time  being,  on  submitting 
any  proposition  for  the  assent  of  her  Majesty,  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  that  such  proposition  is  called  for  by  public  policy  and 
justified  by  the  public  interests.'  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
Sovereign  takes  cognisance  of  every  act  of  administration  or  of  every 
bill  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  exercise  their  discretion  on  the  subject,  necessarily 
taking  the  risk  of  assuming  that  any  bill  the  introduction  of  which 
they  permit  is  one  not  likely  to  be  objected  to  by  the  Sovereign. 

In  defending  the  course  pursued  by  the  Quebec  Ministers  of  in- 
troducing the  railway  bill  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
•Governor,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  said  : — '  The  Queen,  if  she  chooses, 
can  send  for  the  Minister  and  say,  "  I  do  not  like  that  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  discuss .  it  with  you.  I  think  you  must  modify  it  or  hold  it 
over."  The  Sovereign  can  thus  interfere  if  he  chooses,  but  practically 
he  leaves  all  legislation  to  the  country.'  The  possibility  of  the 
Sovereign  having  to  take  such  a  step  with  reference  to  a  bill  already 
introduced  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  would  go  far  to  prove  the 
inconvenience  of  the  practice.  In  England  it  has  long  been  the 
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to  notice  all  important  measures  which  the  Ministers  intend 
to  bring  forward  in  the  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
so  that,  with  regard  to  those  measures,  it  is  clear  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown  must  have  been  obtained.  A  similar  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  Canada  with  reference  to  measures  submitted  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  It  happened  unfortunately  that  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  railway  bill  or  to  the  new  taxes  in  the  speech  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Quebec  Legislature,  although  these  were 
the  measures  of  the  Session  in  which  the  public  took  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  not  unimportant,  in  considering  the  Quebec  case,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  admitted  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  be 
governed  by  English  practice.  No  English  minister  would  venture 
to  introduce  a  bill,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  if  he  knew,  or  had 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  contained  provisions  which  would  be 
disapproved  by  the  Sovereign.  The  objection  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  entertained  to  the  railway  bill  was  one  which  he  had  occasion 
to  urge  many  months  previously  in  a  case  in  which  Executive  action 
alone  was  required.  It  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  an  opinion,  that  the 
Executive  should  not  assume  the  functions  of  the  judicial  tribunals. 
In  the  case  of  the  municipal  subscriptions  to  the  railroads,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor held  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  improper  for  the 
Legislature  to  constitute  a  political  body  like  the  Governor  in 
council  a  tribunal  to  decide  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the 
corporations,  thus  superseding  the  ordinary  tribunals.  He  was,  more- 
over, of  opinion  that  his  Ministers  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  his 
views  on  this  point.  The  bill  having  been  introduced  without  his 
sanction,  an  opportunity  occurred  during  its  progress  for  discussing 
it  with  the  Premier,  who  thus  became  aware  of  the  strong  objections 
entertained  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  some  of  its  provisions. 
It  was  not  amended  so  as  to  overcome  those  objections,  although  it 
might  have  been  without  impairing  its  efficiency. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  his  Ministers,  but  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  some  that  he  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  new 
Ministry  from  the  ranks  of  the  majority.  This  he  doubtless  would 
have  attempted,  had  M.  de  Boucherville  indicated  any  one  of  sufficient 
influence  to  make  the  attempt.  Failing  to  do  so,  there  was  hardly 
any  other  course  open  but  the  one  adopted,  viz.  the  selection  of  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  adoption  of  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  opening  speech  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  will  probably  result  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
Ministry  in  power  for  some  time,  although  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  changes  may  be  made,  after  the  irritation  on  the  constitutional 
question  shall  have  subsided,  that  will  insure  for  it  a  greater  measure 
of  legislative  support. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  article  to  remark  that, 
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after  a  Session  of  several  weeks'  duration,  the  Quebec  Legislature  has 
been  prorogued,  an  amendment  to  the  Supply  Bill  having  been  rejected 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  a  couple  of  days  previously.  On 
some  of  their  measures  the  Ministry  had  majorities  that  may  be 
deemed  sufficient,  but  in  the  Legislative  Council  they  were  in  a  small 
minority.  Before  another  meeting  of  the  Legislature  can  take  place 
the  Dominion  Parliament  will  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  same  con- 
stituencies will  have  been  appealed  to.  Pending  the  result  of  that 
appeal,  matters  seem  likely  to  remain  in  statu  quo  in  Quebec. 

F.     HlNCKS. 
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ETHICAL   PHILOSOPHY  AND  EVOLUTIONS 

DISCIPLINE  in  philosophy  is  at  once  a  great  inheritance  of  academic 
life  in  Scotland,  and  a  permanent  necessity  of  the  human  intellect. 
We  are  here  to  pursue  research  within  a  province  which  has  drawn 
towards  it,  with  a  singular  magnetic  spell,  the  devotion  of  successive 
generations.  To  solve  the  problems  of  philosophy,  or  to  discover 
the  limit  of  all  possible  solutions,  has  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Scottish  student  from  medieval  times.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the 
North  we  all  inherit  the  speculative  craving,  and  that  metaphysics 
are  indigenous  to  our  soil.  This  is  but  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the 
fact  that  philosophy  has  for  centuries  formed  the  centre  of  our  aca- 
demic discipline,  and  that  we  have  clothed  the  venerable  word  with. a 
meaning  which  gives  it  indisputable  pre-eminence  in  the  curriculum 
of  liberal  education. 

It  is  a  prevalent  fashion,  however,  to  describe  the  present  age  as 
predominantly  scientific,  to  affirm  that  the  intellectual  interest  of 
the  hour  has  drifted  away  from  speculation,  and  that  the  surmises 
of  philosophy  have  been  abandoned  for  the  more  sober  teachings  of 
experience.  In  this  opinion  I  am  unable  to  concur.  Were  it  correct, 
I  would  characterise  it  rather  as  a  temporary  aberration  of  the 
human  intellect,  deserting  the  '  philosophia  perennis '  in  behalf  of  an 
empiricism,  which,  in  the  sphere  of  half-truths,  is  as  easily  demon- 
strable, as  it  is  commonplace  and  crude.  But  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  our  age  is  altogether  superficial.  Far  and  wide 
throughout  the  republic  of  letters,  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America,  there  are  authentic  signs  of  a  general  renaissance  of 
philosophy.  Within  the  present  generation,  and  especially  during 
the  last  ten  years,  those  speculative  problems,  which  form  the  themes 
of  perennial  debate  in  the  metaphysical  schools,  have  awakened  an 
interest,  prophetic  of  a  new  future  for  philosophy.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  all  radical  ques- 
tions, and  a  far  clearer  understanding  of  their  issues ;  while  the  general 

1  The  greater  part  of  this  essay  was  given  as  an  inaugural  lecture  to  the  Moral 
Philosophy  class  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  November  1876. 
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mind  may  be  said  to  be  face  to  face  with  problems  which  in  the 
last  generation  were  confined  to  a  few  scholars,  or  recluse  speculative 
men. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  trace  the  causes,  European  or  insular,  which 
have  led  to  this  result.     It  is  enough  to  note  it  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  our  age.     Instead  of  philosophy  being  superseded,  or 
submerged  in  science,  there  are  indications  of  a  notable  reaction  in 
its  favour,  and  of  its  vigorous  pursuit  in  unexpected  quarters.     The 
splendour  and  rapid  march  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  eclipse,  if  not  to  extinguish  interest  in,  the  older  pro- 
blems which  lie  behind  them,  has  merely  opened  up  fresh  pathways 
converging  as  before  on  philosophy  as  the  scientia  stientia/nim ;  and 
in  the  chief  tendencies  at  work,  at  the  great  educational  centres  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  every  one  may  see  the  reawakening  of  speculative 
thought.     The  whole  literary  atmosphere  is  charged  with  philosophy. 
The  leaders  of  physical  research  are  dealing  with  metaphysical  questions. 
The  topics  with  which  modern  science  is  most  engrossed  are  specula- 
tive ones.     In  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  transformation  of  energy 
we  not  only  find  the  revival  of  old  metaphysical  theories  under  a  new 
scientific  dress ;  but,  apart  from  philosophy,  these  questions  are  still,  as 
formerly,  incapable  of  solution.     The  recent  literature  of  philosophy 
is  also  rich  in  treatises  which  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  previous  age.     Without  naming  any  particular  work  or 
writer,  I  may  further  refer  to  such  phenomena  as  these :  The  en- 
counters between  the  most  accomplished  physicists  and  metaphysicians 
on  ground  common  to  both  (the  same  problem  being  approached  by 
the  one  from  beneath,  and  by  the  other  from  above) ;  the  interest 
awakened  in  the  problems  of  sociology ;  the  light  which  has  been  cast 
by  philosophic  criticism  on  much  that  was  deemed  inexplicable  in  the 
records  of  the  past ;  the  remarkable  development  of  the  historical 
and   comparative  methods  of  research,  as  well  as  of  those   purely 
critical  and  analytic;  the  attention  given  to  the  great  masters   of 
ancient   wisdom,   especially  to  the  leaders   of  the   Greek    schools ; 
the  opening  up  of  fresh  sources  of  information  as  to  Indian  and 
Oriental  thought;  the  establishment  of  hew  journals  and  societies 
especially  devoted  to  psychological,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  study ; 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  working  of  the  philosophic 
spirit,  and  the  revival  of  speculation  in  our  time.     I  may  add  that 
our  higher  poetry  and  religious  literature  are  saturated  with  philosophy 
as  perhaps  at  no  previous  period  in  our  national  history.     Everywhere 
inquiry  converges  on  first  principles.     Even  those  who  abjure  meta- 
physic,  unconsciously  philosophise  in  their  rejection  of  it ;  while  the 
subdivision  of  intellectual  labour — due  to  the  growing  complexity 
of  culture,  and  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  research — has  widened  the  area,  as  well  as  deepened  the  lines  of 
investigation. 
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One  result  of  this  diffusion  of  interest  in  the  questions  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  popularisation  of  its  problems,  is  a  better  understand- 
ing, up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  great  rival  systems.  There  is  more 
eclectisism  in  the  intellectual  air.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognised 
that  opinions,  which  when  fully  developed  come  into  sharp  collision 
with  each  other,  may  spring  from  a  common  root  of  truth,  and,  in 
their  origin,  be  no  more  than  a  way  of  throwing  emphasis  on  this  or 
that  side  of  a  fact,  equally  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  opposing 
schools.  It  is  being  seen  that  no  system  of  philosophy  which 
has  lived,  and  won  the  assent  of  intellectual  men,  is  entirely  false  ; 
and  that  no  system  which  has  passed  away  is  absolutely  true.  The 
most  perfect  system  is  doomed  to  extinction,  as  surely  as  the 
least  perfect.  From  none  can  erroneous  elements  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated. The  longevity  of  each  is  mainly  due  to  the  preponderance 
within  it  of  elements  that  are  perennial,  over  those  that  are  accidental 
and  casual.  In  the  most  erroneous,  there  is  some  truth  and  excellence 
concealed ;  while,  in  the  most  true,  error,  partiality,  and  bias  invariably 
lie  hid.  In  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  contained  the  principle  of 
catholicity  in  thought,  and  of  toleration  in  practice.  The  old  maxim, 
1  Every  error  is  a  truth  abused,'  remains  the  basis  of  a  wise  and  sober 
eclecticism.  It  is  also  true  that  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  led 
to  differences  of  philosophical  opinion  are  permanent  ones,  working  in 
the  blood  and  brain  of  the  race;  and  some  recent  discussions  in 
philosophy  have  shown  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  disciples  of  par- 
ticular schools  continue  to  interpret  facts  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
strength  of  the  constitutional  bias  which  incapacitates  certain  minds 
from  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question.  This  has  been  significantly 
illustrated,  in  the  department  which  more  immediately  concerns  us, 
in  those  posthumous  Fragments  on  ethical  subjects,  by  Mr.  Grote, 
the  accomplished  historian  of  Greece,  and  the  one-sided  interpreter 
of  Plato. 

The  causes  which  determine  difference  in  the  schools  of  philosophy 
arise  at  once  from  the  individuality  of  the  system-builders,  and  the 
thousand  influences  by  which  each  is  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously affected.  The  former  of  these  is  due  to  remote  ancestral 
tendencies,  descending  in  the  line  of  hereditary  succession  from  no 
one  knows  how  distant  a  fountain-head,  as  well  as  to  the  creative 
power  of  the  individual,  working  in  the  present  hour.  The  latter  may 
be  traced  in  all  the  education  he  has  undergone,  and  in  the  examples 
that  have  surrounded  him  from  his  infancy.  Native  idiosyncrasy, 
temperamental  bias,  and  the  force  of  surroundings  determine  the 
character  of  the  opinions  that  are  formed,  and  the  type  of  the  system 
that  results.  Thus  the  rigorous  logician,  in  his  dislike  of  all  that  is 
vague  or  paradoxical,  will  of  necessity  be  unjust  to  the  mystic  in- 
tuitionalist ;  while  the  latter  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  prosaic  love 
of  fact,  the  demand  for  verification  of  belief,  for  an  intellectual  fir- 
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mament  clear  of  mist,  and  that  dislike  of  all  nebulous  and  impalpable 
theories,  invariably  shown  by  the  disciples  of  experience.  These 
things  must  survive  in  the  future,  and  determine  the  alternate  victory 
of  opposing  schools  of  philosophical  thought.  It  is  in  this  as  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.  It  is  as  irrational  to  suppose  that  one  particular 
school  (intuitional  or  experiential,  a  priori  or  a  posteriori)  will 
dominate  in  the  future,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Conservative  Government  will  be  perpetual ;  or  that,  if  turned 
out  of  office,  it  will  not  come  back,  in  due  time,  with  a  majority. 
No  political  party  can  remain  permanently  in  power.  The  same 
causes  that  lead  to  its  elevation,  tend  to  its  depression  and  the  future 
enthronement  of  its  rival.  Similarly,  the  great  pendulum  of  human 
thought  continues — and  must  continue — to  oscillate  throughout  the 
ages  ;  and  the  historical  succession  of  opposite  schools  is  inevitable. 
If  the  dominant  philosophy  in  England  to-day  is  the  experien- 
tialism  of  Locke,  it  is  certain  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  school  of  a 
priori  ontologists.  For  as  with  empires  and  dynasties,  so  with 
systems  of  opinion,  the  moment  of  the  greatest  triumph  is  also  the 
moment  of  the  first  decline  and  fall.2  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
as  our  historical  knowledge  becomes  more  thorough,  and  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  philosophies  of  the  past,  especially  with 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  rise  of  the  great  systems,  there  will 
be  a  more  general  and  adequate  appreciation  of  each,  and  that  a  wise 
and  sober  eclecticism,  shunning  '  the  falsehood  of  extremes,'  will  re- 
sult. It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  great  school  of  British  thought 
will  be  eclectic  in  tone  and  character  if  not  in  name.3 

It  is  usual,  at  the  opening  of  every  course  of  academic  instruction, 
to  indicate  the  nature  and  to  define  the  limits  of  that  particular 
province  within  which  future  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted.  This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do,  though  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  function  of  philosophy  in 
general,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  knowledge ;  and  this  will 
best  be  approached  through  a  series  of  distinctions  which  lead  up  to 
the  main  characteristic  difference.  We  shall  see,  in  the  light  of 
these  distinctions,  that  it  is  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  escape  from  the 
illusions  of  inherited  or  acquired  belief,  that  it  may  reach  the  ultimate 

2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  historical  succession  is  equally  kept  up  by  the  rise 
of  opposite  or  reactionary  theories,  as  it  is  by  the  development  of  existing  opinion. 
Intellectual  progress  is  frequently  due  to  antagonistic  reaction,  and  the  reappear- 
ance of  discarded  theories. 

3  It  may  be  more  profoundly  eclectic  in  spirit,  if  it  is  not  so  ostensibly  and  in 
name.     It  is,  however,  a  question  of  considerable  speculative  interest,  why  eclectic 
schools  are  usually   feeble   in   character,  and  barren  in  result,  and  why  they  so 
often  collapse  before  the  renewed  vigour  of  some  sectarian  movement.     It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  inner  coherency  in  many  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  the  offspring  of  compromise,  or  consist  in  a  mere  miscellaneous  piecing 
together  of  the  details  of  opposite  systems,  so  that  the  result  is  an  artificial  patch- 
work, or  at  best  an  intellectual  mosaic,  no  other  result  than  sterility  is  possible. 
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ground  of  human  knowledge ;  and  this  may  be  further  described  as 
either  an  ascent  above,  or  a  descent  beneath  our  secondary  opinions 
to  the  region  of  first  principles.  Further,  that  its  aim  is  to  reach 
the  permanent  and  abiding,  as  contrasted  with  the  incessantly  changing 
aspects  of  phenomenal  existence ;  that  its  function  is  also  to  get 
behind  all  the  metaphoric  modes  of  thought  or  pictured  representa- 
tions of  reality,  to  the  reality  itself  which  pictures  and  symbols 
represent.  The  common  consciousness  of  mankind  is  in  bondage  to 
the  concrete  and  the  pictorial.  It  sees  essence  only  in  the  light  of 
symbol,  and  confuses  the  two  together.  Philosophy  distinguishes 
them,  and  conducts  from  the  symbol  to  the  thing  symbolised  ;  while 
it  seeks  the  central  or  common  ground  of  all  detached  and  frag- 
mentary knowledge.  It  is  the  quest  for  unity,  that  supreme  unity, 
in  which  all  the  separateness  and  detail  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
is  lost  to  view.  Thus  philosophy  teaches  that  beyond  the  customary 
and  traditional,  behind  the  pictorial  and  concrete,  within  the  changing, 
and  beneath  the  miscellaneous*,  lies  the  sphere  of  the  true,  the  real, 
the  sempiternal,  and  the  one. 

Having  ascertained  what  it  is  we  are  to  study,  with  its  uses,  and 
its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education,  we  must  further 
ascertain  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  our  inquiries.  These  questions, 
however,  are  to  us  merely  preliminary,  leading  up  to  the  specific 
problems  of  ethical  philosophy,  the  particular  sphere  and  province  of 
which  may  be  defined  in  either  of  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  it  in  its  relation  to,  and  in  its 
distinction  from,  those  other  branches  that  grow  out  of  the  common 
root  of  human  knowledge,  such  as  science,  theology,  politics,  and 
esthetics.  Its  sphere  and  its  boundaries  cannot  be  accurately  known, 
till  they  are  known  in  the  light  of  those  relations,  which  connect  it 
inseparably  with  the  provinces  which  border  it,  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  For  example,  it  is  organically  related  to  psychology. 
It  is  vitally  connected  with  theology.  It  is  indissolubly  allied  to 
sociology.  It  has  a  close  relation  to  physiology.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  ethics  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  undue  encroachment 
by  each  of  these  correlated  departments  of  knowledge.  Now  it  has 
been  regarded  as  an  appendix  or  subsection  of  psychology  ;  or  again 
it  has  been  sunk  in  metaphysic,  the  distinction  between  the  psycho- 
logy and  the  metaphysic  of  ethic  being  ignored.  Again,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  simple  corollary  to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
organisation  :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  sunk  in  physiology.  It  has 
also  been  described  as  a  province  once  independent,  but  now  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  the  Christian  religion.  These  are  illegitimate 
curtailments  or  suppressions.  And  the  penalty  of  trespass,  by  any 
recognised  body  of  knowledge  upon  the  domain  of  another,  is  always 
a  weakening  of  the  enlarged  province,  which  is  made  too  wide  by  its 
attempted  annexation  of  another.  As,  in  the  political  history  of  a 
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people,  the  conquest  of  alien  states  and  the  annexation  of  distant 
territory  are  the  invariable  prelude  to  national  disaster,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  that  has  overgrown,  or  the  common- 
wealth that  has  become  too  vast ;  so,  in  the  realm  of  knowledge,  a 
'  lengthening  of  cords '  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
'  strengthening  of  stakes.'  The  chief  encroachment  at  present  comes 
from  the  side  of  physical  science  or  physiology.  In  the  last  genera- 
tion it  frequently  came  from  the  side  of  religion :  that  is  to  say, 
many  English  writers  supposed  that  the  function  of  what  they  called 
'  natural  ethics,'  as  distinguished  from  '  revealed  morality,'  was  gone. 
To  the  question  whether  the  rules  of  conduct,  discoverable  by  reason 
and  intuition  or  gathered  by  experience,  were  valid  guides  to  action, 
it  was  replied  that  they  were  not,  because  Christianity  had  taken  the 
place  of  natural  morality,  and  superseded  it.  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  invalid.  What  is  '  natural '  cannot  be  superseded,  cannot  even 
be  placed  in  a  category  opposite  to  what  is  'revealed.'  The  real 
distinction  and  contrast  is  between  what  is  natural  and  what  is  con- 
ventional or  artificial.  The  fact  that  anything  has  been  '  revealed  ' 
merely  implies  that  it  was  previously  unknown,  or  lay  in  shadow. 
The  disclosure  of  every  truth,  however  it  may  happen  to  have  come 
to  light,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  revelation ;  and  its  simple  occur- 
rence has  all  the  force  of  a  revelation,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  morals  or  religion.  We  shall  see,  in  the  future,  how  the 
one  province  is  indebted  to  the  other ;  and  how,  by  the  spirituality 
of  its  ideal,  Christianity  has  given  the  human  race  a  moral  leverage 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  unknown  to  the  ancient  schools.  But  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  vindicate  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
ethics,  as  it  is  to  point  out  how  far  and  in  what  directions  it  is 
beholden  to  religion. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  sphere  of  ethics  may  be  defined 
is  by  a  condensed  summary  of  its  chief  problems,  which  may  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  following  questions : — 
(1)  What  are  the  facts  of  the  moral  nature?  how  are  we  constituted 
and  endowed  as  moral  agents  ?  (2)  How,  has  that  nature  come  to  be 
what  it  is  ?  out  of  what  prior  conditions  or  elements  has  it  emerged  ? 
What  are  the  causes  or  forces,  individual  and  social,  temperamental 
and  racial,  that  have  determined  the  moral  development  of  humanity, 
and  in  unison  have  fashioned  the  destiny  of  each  separate  agent  ? 
The  'natural  history'  of  morals  will  be  treated  under  this  head,  the 
growth  of  ethical  ideas  out  of  their  dim  rudimentary  types,  and  the 
many  curious  phases  that  have  characterised  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  moral  consciousness.  (3)  The  third  problem  is  that  of  duty. 
What  ought  we  morally  to  be  ?  The  contrast  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal,  between  human  aspiration  and  attainment,  the  autho- 
rity of  conscience,  and  the  nature  of  freewill,  fall  to  be  considered 
under  this  head.  (4)  As  a  natural,  but  sometimes  forgotten  corollary, 
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a  fourth  problem  arises:  How  can  human  nature  attain  to  its 
ideal,  and  be  brought  into  practical  accordance  with  law  and  order  ? 
By  what  power  or  process  can  moral  harmony  be  reached,  the 
discord  of  the  powers  be  abolished,  and  the  ethical  ideal  be  made 
real,  in  experience  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  man  reach  his  destiny  ? 
Under  this  fourth  head  of  inquiry  the  relation  between  ethics  and 
religion  comes  again  to  be  considered. 

Having  answered  these  four  questions  in  detail,  the  great  systems 
of  moral  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern,  must  be  historically  and 
critically  discussed,  and  the  stream  of  ethical  opinion  traced  from 
the  Greek  schools  downwards,  with  the  view  more  especially  of 
exhibiting  the  genealogy  of  doctrine,  and  the  '  increasing  purpose ' 
of  the  various  systems.  At  the  close  of  this  investigation  we  shall 
return  to  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  ask,  what 
are  the  inferences  deducible  from  it,  or  its  implicates,  as  to  the 
Divine  nature,  and  the  destiny  of  the  human  soul  ?  Thus,  our  ethical 
inquiries  naturally  lead  up  to  theology  and  religion. 

From  this  brief  preliminary  outline,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the 
phenomena  of  human  character  which,  in  the  first  instance,  supply  the 
ethical  student  with  his  field  of  observation.  The  area  of  that  field 
is  a  wide  one.  It  includes  all  the  desires,  emotions,  and  affections, 
the  will  and  the  conscience,  with  the  practical  activities,  or  habits, 
which  are  the  outcome  of  character.  It  embraces  all  that  exists  and  is 
evolved  within  the  plastic  region  of  human  conduct,  which  is  so 
various  and  manifold,  at  times  heterogeneous  and  occult.  We  begin 
with  an  investigation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  We  proceed  thence 
to  an  historical  inquiry  as  to  the  process  of  development  by  which 
these  facts  have  come  to  be  what  they  now  are.  This  leads  to  the 
further  question  of  the  meaning  of  duty  (a  speculative  problem),  and  to 
the  conduct  of  life  (a  practical  discipline).  In  its  most  comprehensive 
aspect,  Moral  Philosophy  has  two  sides.  From  its  connection  with 
human  knowledge,  and  from  the  necessity  of  our  having  an  intellectual 
root  or  ground  of  action,  it  is  a  speculative  study.  From  its  connec- 
tion with  human  action,  and  the  necessity  of  our  realising  in  life  and 
conduct  the  principles  of  which  it  seeks  the  explanation,  it  is  a 
practical  discipline.  As  a  body  of  knowledge  it  stretches  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  is  the  arch  which  spans  the  chasm  connecting 
speculation  and  action.  On  one  side,  it  is  the  theory  of  our  practice ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  theory  we  adopt.  Speculatively 
considered,  it  is  a  systematised  body  of  knowledge  dealing  with 
human  character  and  conduct.  Its  aim  is  to  explain  the  nature  and 
to  determine  the  rationale  of  duty.  It  considers  man,  however,  not 
merely  as  a  knower  and  contemplator,  but  also  as  an  actor ;  as  a 
practical  being  whose  conduct  is  susceptible  of  direct  regulation  and 
indirect  control.  Ascertaining  the  laws  which  govern  character,  it 
essays  an  explanation  of  habit.  Endeavouring  to  unfold  the  relation 
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between  conduct  and  welfare,  it  distinguishes  while  it  connects  duty 
and  happiness.  So  far  as  it  confines  itself  within  the  region  of  facts, 
it  is  simply  a  branch  of  psychology.  It  is  ethical  psychology,  or  the 
psychology  of  the  ethical,  as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual  or 
cognitive  consciousness.  When,  however,  we  ask  the  meaning  of 
duty,  or  seek  the  rationale  of  conduct,  we  transcend  the  phenomenal 
sphere.  Our  inquiry  becomes  a  speculative  one.  It  rises  into  the 
metaphysic  of  ethic,  it  concerns  the  ontology  of  duty. 

To  put  it  otherwise,  we  stand  in  certain  definite  relations  to  our 
fellow-men,  as  members  of  the  same  social  organism,  and  definite 
duties  follow  or  flow  from  these  relations.  So  long  as  we  investigate 
these,  dealing  with  them  merely  as  existing  facts,  to  discover  if 
possible  the  laws  which  underlie  the  phenomena  (facts  of  which  the 
phenomena  are  the  expression,  and  the  laws  the  explanation),  we  are 
simply  studying  what  happens,  and  the  manner  of  its  happening. 
But  the  moment  we  raise  the  further  question  of  the  meaning  of 
duty,  and — perceiving  that  there  is  a  frequent  contrariety  between 
what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be — ask  why  we  ought  to  be  other 
than  we  are  or  have  been,  then  we  have  left  the  region  of  moral 
psychology  and  entered  that  of  the  metaphysic  of  ethic.  We  ex- 
perience a  strife  between  desire  and  duty,  between  appetite  and 
reason  ;  and,  in  asking  its  explanation,  the  philosophy  of  morals 
emerges.  In  our  early  years  of  objectivity  and  unreflectiveness  no 
such  inquiry  is  ever  raised  by  us  ;  nor  is  it  then  needed.  What  is, 
what  happens,  the  actual  and  existent,  satisfies  us  ;  or,  if  it  does  not, 
we  seek  satisfaction  simply  by  a  change  of  our  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  But,  gradually,  there  comes  to  all  of  us  a  sense  of 
imperfection  and  inadequacy.  We  are  haunted  by  a  feeling  of  the 
unattained,  while  we  have  occasional  glimpses  of  an  ideal  above  us, 
yet  within  our  reach.  When  this  arises,  it  acts  like  a  whetstone  to 
our  inquiries  into  the  meaning  or  rationale  of  duty.  The  mere 
register  of  moral  phenomena  no  longer  satisfies  us.  The  record  of 
particular  subjective  states,  simple  or  complex,  of  desires  as  pheno- 
menal causes,  or  emotions  as  phenomenal  effects,  cannot  satisfy  the 
speculative  craving  that  has  been  awakened.  Detail  of  that  kind  is 
now  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  preliminary  data  which  may 
serve  as  the  raw  material  for  a  philosophy  of  morals. 

I  thus  distinguish  between  ethical  science  and  ethical  philosophy. 
Philosophy  is  not  a  department  of  science,  nor  is  science  a  branch  of 
philosophy.  Their  provinces  are  distinct,  though  closely  related  at 
their  frontier  margins.  Ethical  science  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  our  moral  nature  in  all  their  length  and  breadth ;  ethical  philo- 
sophy deals  with  the  inner  essence  of  these  facts,  both  in  its  height 
and  in  its  depth,  as  well  as  with  the  link  which  connects  them 
indissolubly  together.  Science  treats  of  the  coexistences  and  succession 
of  phenomena,  and  of  the  laws  which  may  be  generalised  from  them. 
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It  does  not  attempt  to  reach  the  substrate  underlying  the  pheno- 
mena, or  the  nexus  by  which  they  are  united.  Philosophy  pursues 
both  the  substrate  and  the  nexus.  In  so  doing,  it  seeks  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  whole,  as  a  unity;  and  it  will  not  relinquish  its 
search,  though  science  may  affirm  that  its  quest  is  as  vain  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  sangreal.  Starting  from  the  facts  of  experience,  it 
seeks  a  theory  of  these  facts ;  and  it  deduces  inferences  which  the 
phenomena  do  not  yield  by  way  of  generalisation,  but  by  way  of 
necessary  implication,  as  causes  requisite  to  account  for  effects 
otherwise  unexplainable. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  science  of 
morals  and  the  philosophy  of  duty,  as  we  distinguish  the  psychology 
of  cognition  from  the  philosophy  of  knowledge,  or  the  science  of 
taste  from  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful.  In  each  case,  psychology 
precedes,  and  metaphysic  succeeds.  The  usual  distinction  between 
metaphysic  and  ethic  is  the  source  of  an  illusion.  If  there  is  a 
*  metaphysic  of  ethic,'  the  two  spheres  are  not  independent  of  each 
other,  but  the  one  is  the  root  of  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
metaphysical  inquiry  is  an  inquiry  into  the  root  or  ground  of  the 
ethical  phenomena ;  just  as,  in  another  province,  the  metaphysical 
inquiry  concerns  the  root  of  intellectual  phenomena,  and  as  in  a 
third  region  it  deals  with  the  ground  of  all  aesthetic  phenomena. 
They  are  related  as  the  porch  or  vestibule  is  related  to  the  shrine. 
I  would  thus  classify,  as  three  separate  provinces,  the  Science  of 
knowledge,  of  duty,  and  of  taste;  setting  over  against  these 
respectively  the  three  kindred  and  co-related  though  independent 
departments  of  the  Philosophy  of  knowledge,  of  duty,  and  of  taste. 
This  is,  however,  to  anticipate  what  it  will  be  the  aim  of  subse- 
quent discussion  to  make  apparent. 

It  may  be  rash  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  point 
which  ethical  philosophy  has  reached  in  the  ever-advancing  stream 
of  British  speculation,  or  in  the  wider  field  of  European  thought. 
This,  with  a  statement  of  desiderata,  or  problems  that  await  solution, 
may  fittingly  be  postponed ;  and  I  may  more  profitably  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  time  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  on  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty — a  question 
of  frequent  debate  in  the  ethical  schools,  one  not  unknown  to 
antiquity,  nor  unsuccessfully  handled  before  the  rise  of  modern 
scientific  method,  but  which  has  come  more  prominently  to  the  front 
in  recent  literature. 

Before,  however,  we  can  estimate  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  on  ethics,  we  must  have  a  precise  idea  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  It  has  been  alleged  that  if  the  general  principle  of  develop- 
ment is  established,  its  application  to  the  sphere  of  morality  is  only 
a  matter  of  detail,  and  the  derivation  of  all  that  now  constitutes  the 
moral  life  and  consciousness  of  the  race,  out  of  elements  originally 
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non-moral,  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  but  a  fact  scientifically  known. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  assertion,  we  must  first  see  to 
what  the  doctrine  amounts,  and  what  is  the  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Experience,  individual  and  collective,  shows  that  eyery  organism 
and  every  character  alters  by  minute  and  imperceptible  changes, 
that  each  is  incessantly  varying,  that  its  very  life  is  a  series  of 
changes ;  further,  that  a  living  organism,  if  it  gives  rise  to  others, 
transmits  an  alteration  of  structure,  and  originates  a  change  of  type. 
So  much  is  within  the  easily  verifiable  range  of  experience,  and  even 
of  commonplace  observation.  The  theory  of  development  further 
suggests  that  we  may  account  for  all  the  differences  that  now  exist 
in  the  scale  of  nature,  for  all  the  varieties  of  organic  phenomena,  by 
a  slow  succession  of  similar  changes,  indefinitely  prolonged,  in  varying 
circumstances,  each  one  imperceptibly  minute.  Thus  the  doctrine 
fully  carried  out  abolishes  the  distinction  between  genera  and  species, 
as  well  as  between  species  and  individuals,  all  of  these  being  only 
conventional  distinctions.  They  are  names  which  conveniently  mark 
off  organisms  one  from  another  when  the  process  of  evolution  has 
gone  so  far,  and  been  in  operation  so  long,  that  the  vast  and  divergent 
scale  requires  to  be  signalised  in  detail,  and  described  at  various 
points.  But  the  whole  having  been  rigidly  developed,  and  continuing 
f till  to  develope,  the  notion  of  independent  types  disappears.  All  is 
process ;  the  products  are  simply  processes  prolonged.  And  what  is 
reached  is  essentially  and  necessarily  evanescent.  Nothing  can  exist 
for  all  time.  Each  thing  only  exists  for  its  own  time,  and  perishes  to 
make  way  for  its  perishable  successor. 

Now,  if  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  organisms  spring  up  de  novo, 
without  natural  ancestry,  or  that  any  arrive  on  our  earth  as  foreigners 
from  another  planet,  whence  can  they  severally  spring  ?  If  we 
exclude  spontaneous  generation  and  foreign  arrival,  we  have  but  two 
possible  theories :  either  all  have  existed  in  some  form  or  other 
always,  and  are  only  undergoing  a  series  of  transformations  in  time, 
or  each  has  been  developed  out  of  a  different  and  lower  stage  in  the 
incessant  competition  and  struggle  for  existence.  The  present  infinite 
complexity  of  organic  forms  may  be  explained  either  by  the  eternal 
existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  fixed  ideal  types,  which  are 
revealing  themselves  in  all  the  varieties  of  concrete  existence,  or  by 
the  incessant  evolution  of  one  Protean  principle,  which  assumes 
endlessly  varied  phenomenal  forms. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  physical  miracle  of  the  creation 
of  new  types  is  not  taking  place  spasmodically  now,  whether  in  the 
form  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  minute  organisms,  or  the 
sudden  appearance  of  creatures  more  highly  organised.  If  we  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  this  took  place  at  all,  we  should  have  equal 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  perpetually  proceeding,  that  the 
miracle  never  ceased,  which  would,  in  turn,  abolish  its  miraculous 
VOL.  IV.— Xo.  19.  G  G- 
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or  exceptional  character.  If,  however,  it  is  rash  to  affirm  that 
nothing  originates  or  can  originate,  in  the  form  of  organised  material 
structure, 2967'  saltum,  it  is  not  rash,  but  only  the  dictate  of  a  cautious 
philosophy,  to  affirm  that  as  we  have  no  experience  of  origination 
per  saltum,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  it  has  ever  taken 
place,  unless  we  discover  phenomena  that  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way,  phenomena  which  remain  irreducible-  and  inexplicable  as 
the  result  of  the  slow  modification  of  ages.  So  far,  then,  the  ante- 
cedent presumption,  grounded  on  human  experience,  is  in  favour 
of  some  kind  of  evolution.  Evolution  is  the  rule  within  human 
experience.  Origination  per  saltum  is  not  even  an  exception  to  the 
rule  :  it  is  a  hypothesis  called  in  to  explain  the  absence  of  connecting 
links  between  the  species  that  exist,  the  differentiation  of  organic 
types,  and  the  remoteness  from  one  another  of  the  individuals  which 
illustrate  these  types. 

Our  choice,  therefore,  does  not  lie  between  a.  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous evolution  from  a  common  fountain-head,  and  a  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive originations,  at  intervals  of  creative  activity,  repeated  through- 
out the  ages  in  linear  series, — the  protoplastic  power  starting  into  action 
after  a  long  period  of  slumber,  and  again  retiring  to  rest.  The  latter 
notion  must  be  laid  aside,  as  inconsistent  with  any  elevated,  not  to 
say  reverential,  idea  of  the  creative  power  that  works  in  nature.  Our 
choice  really  lies  between  a  doctrine  of  continuous  activity  and  un- 
ceasing development  (all  things  emanating  from  a  single  Source,  and 
being  the  outcome  of  a  solitary  principle,  which  endlessly  manifests 
itself  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms)  ;  and  a  doctrine  of  fixed  types, 
or  eternal  essences  like  the  *  archetypal  ideas  '  of  Plato,  which  have 
always  existed  and  are  indestructible,  which  emerge  and  re-emerge,  are 
born,  die,  and  reappear,  in  the  incessant  change  and  palingenesia  of 
the  universe. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  theory  of  evolution  in  organic  nature 
has  been  proved ;  but  it  has  been  rendered  the  almost  inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  scientific  intellect  dealing  inductively  with  the 
facts  of  biology  (especially  of  embryology)  and  palaeontology.  I  do 
not  speak  of  any  particular  theory  of '  natural  selection '  or  '  heredity,' 
but  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  cataclysmic 
bursts  of  energy.  The  protoplasm  of  the  nettle,  of  the  mollusc/of 
the  lizard,  and  of  man  is  chemically  the  same.  The  rise  in  com- 
plexity of  structure  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  man  is  not  greater 
or  more  striking  than  the  series  of  changes  through  which  each  in- 
dividual normally  passes  from  the  embryonic  to  the  adult  stage.  In 
addition,  the  intermediate  stages  between  the  lowest  form  of  vitality 
and  the  highest  are  successively  reached  by  all  the  maturer  orga- 
nisms, so  that  we  may  see  the  ascending  scale  of  animated  nature 
mirrored  and  summarised  in  the  evolution  of  every  embryo.  Fur- 
ther, the  marvel  to  human  intelligence  in  the  development  of  a 
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feathered  fowl  out  of  the  albumen  of  an  egg  is  not  intrinsically 
greater  than  would  be  the  evolution  of  all  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
universe  out  of  a  common  protoplasmic  germ.  We  know  that  the 
one  takes  place  incessantly,  and  its  mystery  is  forgotten  in  its  con- 
stancy and  commonness.  The  other  is  unknown  to  experience  ;  but 
the  mind  can  see  no  obstacle  to  it  in  the  nature  of  things.  It 
contains  no  greater  mystery  than  the  former,  and  its  future 
demonstration  would  not  excite  surprise.  Even  within  the  range  of 
experience  we  may  witness  development  in  progress.  Alike  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  amongst  the  foraminifera  and  the 
diatoms,  change  and  transformation,  within  a  limited  field,  may 
be  observed.  The  development  of  higher  organisms  is  only  an  in- 
ductive inference,  drawn  by  analogy,  from  the  phenomena  that  fall 
under  our  observation,  and  can  be  experimentally  investigated. 
Even  the  line  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  cannot  now  be 
drawn  with  the  rigour  by  which  the  naturalists  of  the  last  generation 
used  to  separate  the  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  investigations  of  modern  biology  will  result  in  a  more 
emphatic  demonstration  of  the  actual  emergence  of  fresh  types  of 
organisation  out  of  rudimentary  ones. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  a  palaeontological 
form  intermediate  between  man  and  the  ape  would  not  settle  the 
question  that  man  was  physically  the  descendant  of  such  an  inter- 
mediate ;  nor  would  it  greatly  aid  the  controversy,  except  as  affording 
a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  organised  existence.  Demonstration  of  the 
theory  will  not  be  accomplished  even  by  a  discovery  of  all  the  missing 
links,  but  by  a  scientific  use  of  the  links  which  we  possess,  and  by 
warrantable  inferences  from  them. 

But  does  the  vital  ever  proceed  from  the  non-vital  ?  Is  the 
boundary  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  as  precarious  as 
that  which  has  separated  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  ?  This  ul- 
terior question,  of  graver  import,  would  arise  when  the  derivation 
of  all  the  varieties  of  vital  existence  from  one  another  was  a 
demonstrated  conclusion  of  science.  The  evolution  of  nature  may 
be  a  fact ;  a  daily  and  hourly  apocalypse.  But  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  non-vital  passing  into  the  vital.  Spontaneous  generation  is,  as 
yet,  an  imaginative  guess,  unverified  by  scientific  tests.  And  matter 
is  not  itself  alive.  Vitality,  whether  seen  in  a  single  cell  of  proto- 
plasm or  in  the  human  brain,  is  a  thing  sui  generis,  distinct  from 
matter,  and  incapable  of  being  generated  out  of  matter. 

The  theory,  however,  that  all  the  higher  organised  life  of  the 
universe  has  arisen  by  evolution  out  of  lower  forms  (although  the 
material  never  gives  rise  to  the  mental,  or  the  non-vital  to  the 
vital),  seems  much  more  tenable  than  the  counter  theory  to  which 
I  have  referred,  viz.  that  there  is  within  the  universe  a  fixed  but  in- 
definitely vast  number  of  distinct  types,  corresponding  to  the  eternal 
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ideas  of  Plato,  each  of  which  is  imprisoned  within  its  own  domain,  and 
is  kept  up  by  inheritance  and  succession  only  within  its  limited  area. 

It  must  be  observed  that  those  who  explain  the  rise  of  every  new 
organised  product  by  evolution  law,  demand  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  process  a  length  of  time  almost  inconceivably  vast.  It  is  contended 
by  their  opponents,  that  the  present  universe  carries  within  it  the  signs 
of  a  comparatively  recent  origin  ;  and  that  it  is  travelling  at  no  distant 
date  (though  it  may  be  measured  by  millions  of  years)  to  extinction ; 
so  that  its  beginning  and  its. end  are  alike  evidenced  by  and  involved 
in  its  present  state.  This  contention  may  be  supported  by  evidence 
that  is  inaccessible  to  one  who  is  not  a  specialist  in  physical  science. 
Certainly,  if  the  ordinary  inind  and  the  speculative  inquirer  are  to 
receive  it,  it  must  be  received  on  trust.  No  generally  appreciable 
evidence  has  been  advanced  to  prove  such  a  limited  duration  to  the 
existing  matter  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  to 
render  the  evolution  of  all  its  organised  products  impossible  within 
the  period. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  fact  of  evolution  has  been 
proved,  and  that  every  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  derivation  is 
supplied,  the  question  would  remain,  from  what  is  the  whole  .series 
evolved  ?  If  the  higher  is  evolved  from  the  lower,  as  the  fowl  is 
from  the  egg,  and  the  man  from  the  child,  from  what  is  the  lower 
derived  ?  What  started  the  whole  process  of  derivation  ?  If  no 
hiatus  is  permissible  between  any  link  in  the  chain  of  organisation, 
whence  did  the  first  in  the  series  proceed  ?  Suppose  that,  in  our 
regress  towards  the  beginnings  of  life,  we  have  reached  the  lowermost 
step  of  the  descending  scale,  are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  hiatus 
in  the  orderly  development  then,  millions  of  ages  ago,  when  the  first 
germs  of  vitality  started  into  being  ?  Did  the  vital  proceed  by  a  still 
remoter  development  from  the  non-vital  then ?  or,  was  it  created  by 
a  fiat  of  volition  ?  or,  has  it  always  existed  in  some  form,  or  other 
as  an  eternal  constituent  of  the  universe?  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  escape  the  last  alternative.  The  first  is  the  evolution 
theory  in  its  completest  form,  which  assigns  a  material  origin  to 
all  spiritual  phenomena.  The  second  is  equally  arbitrary  if  thrust 
into  the  series  of  evolving  phenomena  far  back  in  the  process,  at 
an  imaginary  creative  epoch  in  the  morning  of  time,  as  it  is  when 
capriciously  introduced  between  the  links  of  the  causal  nexus  now. 
The  supposition  that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
distant  age  than  at  present,  is  like  relegating  the  age  of  miracle 
to  an  imaginary  mythic  time,  when  earth  was  nearer  heaven  than 
now,  and  so  degrading  the  idea.  \Ve  are  victims  of  metaphorie 
illusion  in  supposing  instantaneous  creation  to  be  one  whit  easier  *  in 
the  beginning '  than  now.  If  time  has  had  no  '  morning '  and  will 
have  no  '  evening,'  creation  is  as  real  at  the  present  moment  as  ever 
it  was.  The  notion  that  theism  is  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in 
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the  eternity  of  matter,  has  proceeded  from  the  fear  that,  with  matter 
eternally  provided,  Deity  would  have  less  to  do ;  or  that  the  instan- 
taneous summoning  of  the  raw  .material  of  the  universe  out  of  non- 
existence  was  necessary  to  prove  his  omnipotence.  But  with  eternal 
matter  and  eternal  life,  the  superintendence  of  the  universe,  and  the 
building  up  of  the  organised  forms  which  have  successively  appeared, 
would  require  the  pervading  presence  and  superintendence  of  an 
Opifex  mundi,  no  less  than  if  the  matter  itself  had  been  created 
by  him.  If  matter  is  not  eternal,  its  first  emergence  into  being  is 
a  miracle  beside  which  all  others  dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance. 
But,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  process  is  unthinkable  ;  the 
sudden  apocalypse  of  a  material  world  out  of  blank  nonentity  cannot 
be  imagined  ;  its  emergence  into  order  out  of  chaos  when  '  without 
form,  and  void '  of  life,  is  merely  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  doctrine 
of  its  slow  evolution. 

Theism  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to  gain,  from  a  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Behind  the  proof  of  the  gradual  development 
of  life  lies  the  question  of  its  origin  and  its  Evolver  ;  and  so  long  as 
evolution  cannot  give  a  material  answer  to  the  question,  whence 
came  the  force  that  gave  to  matter  its  first  impulse  towards  the 
development  of  organic  life,  it  is  powerless  to  suggest,  far  less  to 
establish,  any  atheistic  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evolution 
of  organic  life  is  the  grandest  conceivable  illustration  of  the  working 
of  divine  agency  not  detached  from,  but  inseparably  upbound  with, 
the  life  of  the  universe.  Those  who  explain  the  present  cosmical 
order,  and  all  the  varieties  of  existing  organisation  by  development, 
virtually  see  in  it  the  disclosure  or  *  revelation '  of  several  divine 
attributes,  while  they  affirm  that  their 

faith  is  large  hi  Time 
ALIA  .tut  which  shapes  it  to  a  perfect  end. 

Thus  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  evolution — not  as  explanatory  of 
the  origin,  but  of  the  procession  and  development  of  material  forms — 
may  be  conceded,  without  peril  to  any  verifiable  truth  of  theology. 

But  is  it  equally  relevant  as  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  character,  and  the  mysteries  of  our  moral  being  ?  Can  we 
account  for  all  the  ethical  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  race,  as  the 
progressive  development  of  tendencies  which  were  originally  very 
different,  but  have  undergone  similar  modification  and  change 
throughout  thousands  of  generations,  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
experiments  ?  or  do  we  meet  with  any  phenomena  within  the 
moral  sphere,  which  are  inexplicable  by  such  an  extension  of  the 
theory — phenomena  which  are  better  explained  by  a  different  hypo- 
thesis, and  which  are  even  irreducible  under  the  all-embracing 
unity  of  the  former  ?  This  is  now  our  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  race  has  grown  or  been  developed  from  much  lower 
and  even  dissimilar  states  must  be  as  frankly  conceded,  as  the  rise 
and  development  of  material  organisation  is  conceded.  The  facts 
which  prove  and  illustrate  this  process  of  growth  form  a  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation.  They  are 
indeed  a  summary  of  the  story  of  civilisation  itself.  But  our  inquiry 
lies  behind  such  an  induction  of  instances,  however  complete  and 
satisfactory  it  might  be  made. 

The  question  remains,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  tfte  nature  of 
this  process  of  gradual  evolution  ?  Suppose  that  the  present  verdicts 
of  the  moral  consciousness  have  been  evolved  out  of  lower  elements, 
may  not  the  process  be  more  accurately  described  as  one  of  emergence 
than  of  creation  by  development  ?  May  not  the  '  increasing  purpose ' 
of  human  history  be  an  increasingly  accurate  interpretation  or  reading 
of  the  reality  of  things  ?  In  a  process  of  simple  evolution  all  the 
stages  are  of  equal  value  and  significance.  The  very  terms  '  high ' 
and  '  low,'  '  advanced '  and  4  immature,'  have  no  significance  except 
one  that  is  relative  to  the  insight  of  the  individual  who  uses  them. 
A  standard  of  intrinsic  worth  there  is  none.  Hence  it  is  that  an 
experiential  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  and  of  morals  fits 
into  a  doctrine  of  evolution ;  and  conversely,  the  psychological  facts 
that  suggest  a  non-experiential  theory  of  knowledge  and  morality  are 
amongst  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  It  is  true  that  a  perception  of  the  a  priori  or  non- 
experiential  origin  of  the  mathematical  laws,  dawning  gradually  on 
the  mind  of  the  child,  arises  out  of  a  lower  state  of  confused  sub- 
jective groping.  But  the  lower  state  does  not  generate  the  higher. 
With  the  unconscious  awakening  of  intelligence  a  more  accurate 
interpretation  is  given  of  the  facts  of  existence,  and  a  progressive 
approac'h  is  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  ani  reality  of  things. 
It  is,  therefore,  unwarrantable  to  infer  that  if  we  go  back  to 
the  beginning,  we  may  assume  that  all  which  now  is  human  lay 
potentially,  if  not  in  embryo,  within  the  primitive  ascidian,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  intelligence  and  morality  were  not,  that  these 
are  even  '  things  of  yesterday '  within  the  slow  evolving  universe. 
That  the  lower  contained  the  higher  within  it  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. It  would  be  more  consistent  to  say  that  the  higher  did  not 
exist  at  all,  until  it  came  upon  the  stage  of  being  (which  would, 
however,  involve  the  assumption  of  an  incessantly  fresh  creation — 
the  very  assumption  from  which  evolution  seeks  to  free  us) ;  but  it  is 
surely  much  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  when  a  new  organism 
appears,  its  differentia  is  not  due  to  anything  that  was  latent  within 
its  progenitor,  but  to  a  fresh  development  of  the  prolific  life  of  the 
universe,  issuing  orderly  and  incessantly  from  the  fountain-head  of 
existence,  and  taking  shape  moment  by  moment  in  fresh  forms  of 
organisation. 
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But  there  is  a  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  admitting-  the 
unrestricted  sway  of  evolution  within  the  sphere  of  intellectual  life 
and  moral  agency.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  knowledge 
of  a  priori  truths  can  be  educed  out  of  mere  sensation,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  see  how  moral  freedom  can  be  thus  developed.  I 
do  not  enter  on  the  great  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  free-will. 
Such  a  question  of  the  ages  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph. 
But,  if  we  have  evidence  to  warrant  a  belief  in  moral  autonomy,  in 
such  a  freedom  as  constitutes  the  individual  a  morally  creative  cause 
(while  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  causal  nexus),  it  is 
clear  that  this  freedom  cannot  be  itself  '  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances.' Evolution  and  necessitarianism  go  hand  in  hand.  They 
are  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  If  man  is  wholly 
evolved,  he  is.at  best  a  cunningly  devised  machine,  an  automaton.  He 
is  what  he  is,  exclusively  because  of  what  other  things  have  been, 
and  because  of  what  they  have  made  him  to  be.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  we  have  for  a  transcendental 
freedom.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  evolution  contains  the  whole  truth 
on  this  subject,  if  there  is  no  complementary  or  balancing  truth  on 
the  other  side,  moral  freedom  must  be  given  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  moral  freedom  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  singularly  stubborn  one,  that 
will  neither  bend  nor  fit  into  a  sectarian  theory  of  evolution. 

If  necessity  and  automatism  are  true,  if  the  evolving  stream  of 
tendency  is  competent  of  itself  to  perform  the  feat  of  educing  all  the 
moral  life  of  the  universe  out  of  elements  originally  non-moral,  the 
evidence  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  unbiassed  student  of 
the  problem.  Why  should  we  distrust  our  moral  intuitions,  and 
accept  the  materialist  solution  of  our  genealogy,  unless  the  evidence 
be  clear,  cogent,  and  rigidly  exhaustive  ?  There  is  surely  an  a  priori 
presumption  against  the  latter  doctrine,  in  the  explicit  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  the  power  of  moral  origination.  Why  am  I  to 
believe  that  a  material  condition  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  is  the 
cause  of  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  not  to  believe  that  a  state  of 
consciousness  is  ever  an  originating  cause  of  change  in  the  molecules 
of  the  brain  ?  There  is  action  and  reaction  between  the  material  and 
the  mental.  But  it  is  not  an  equally  necessitated  action  and  reaction. 
It  is  not  reciprocal,  in  the  sense  that  both  are  solely  determined  by 
their  antecedents.  The  speciality  of  the  action  of  the  human  will 
and  consciousness  lies  in  its  spontaneity,  its  freedom. 

At  the  risk  of  a  slight  recapitulation,  I  may  again  remark  that 
the  growth  of  ethical  sentiment  and  dogma  out  of  prehistoric 
elements,  during  the  innumerable  eras  of  past  existence,  must  be 
conceded  to  be  as  unquestionable  as  is  the  progress  of  each  individual 
from  the  blank  consciousness  of  childhood  to  the  adult  state.  And 
the  authority  of  the  developed  product  is  not  invalidated  by  its 
history  being  traced,  and  the  entire  series  of  the  steps  of  its  develop- 
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merit  disclosed.  That  character  should  grow,  as  well  as  tlie  physical 
organism  to  which  it  is  related,  is  merely  a  corollary  of  its  existence. 
That  it  should  come  to  be  what  it  is  by  a  process  of  development,  is 
not  only  no  disparagement  to  it,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
existing  at  all :  because  nothing  can  possibly  remain  for  a  single 
instant  without  alteration  :  frdvra  pst,  ovSsv  fj&vei. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  self-evident  that  what  is  now  adult  in 
the  race  was  once  rudimentary,  and  that  the  language  of  its  maturity 
must  be  totally  unlike  thelispings  of  its  infancy.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  of  growth,  and  even  of  the  precise  law  or  process  of 
development,  does  not  explain  the  progress,  because  it  casts  no  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  Cause  that  has  determined  the  advance,  or  the 
propelling  force  that  has  regulated  the  evolution.  The  question 
remains,  whence,  or  out  of  what  prior  elements,  have  the  moral 
faculty  and  the  moral  feelings  been  developed  ?  Some  of  those 
who  find  in  development  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy  seem  to  imagine  that  by  simply  affirming  the  growth  of 
ethical  sentiment  and  idea,  they  have  solved  the  puzzle  of  their  origin. 
But  let  the  fact  of  development  be  granted,  not  as  an  argumentative 
concession,  but  as  an  elementary  and  almost  self-evident  postulate, 
the  question  still  remains,  did  the  immature  give  rise  to  the  more 
mature,  or  merely  go  before  it?  Bid  the  inferior  originate  the 
superior,  or  simply  precede  it  in  time  ?  That  the  higher  succeeded 
the  lower  is  evident ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  sprang  from  it,  so 
that  all  the  actual  and  potential  elements  of  its  life  may  be  said  to 
have  been  latent  or  contained  within  the  lower.  The  phenomena  of 
simple  succession  do  not  explain  a  single  occurrence  in  nature ;  and 
the  fact  that  in  these  phenomena  we  discover  a  progress  from  inferior 
forms  to  superior  types  does  not  explain  the  cause  of  the  rise,  or 
assign  a  reason  for  the  advance.  That  the  cause  is  contained  within 
the  phenomena  themselves,  and  is  not  due  to  an  interior  force,  distinct 
from  the  phenomena  though  inseparable  from  them,  and  pervading  the 
entire  series,  is  a  dogmatic  appendix  which  the  experience-philosophy 
superadds  to  the  facts  which  it  experientially  investigates. 

Merely  to  affirm  that  the  moral  faculty  has  grown  unconsciously 
in  the  race,  as  it  grows  in  the  conscious  experience  of  each  man,  is 
not  to  make  a  great  discovery  in  morals,  but  to  state  a  commonplace 
which  every  ethical  school  admits ;  although  the  intuitional  moralists 
may  not  have  always  perceived  its  extent  so  clearly,  or  admitted  its 
significance  so  fully,  as  their  rivals  have  done.  But  to  affirm  that, 
because  it  is  developed,  it  is  also  derived  from  the  elements  that  foster 
that  development,  is  the  illicit  inference  which  the  derivative  moralists 
either  add  to,  or  confound  with,  the  admitted  fact.  Because  the- 
consciousness  of  the  child  is  a  seeming  blank,  his  mind — to  use  the 
old  illustration —  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  impressions  are 
gradually  imprinted  from  without,  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
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experiential  philosophers  of  the  past  denied  that  there  were  any  latent 
elements  within  it  or  behind,  which  experience  did  not  create,  but 
only  evolved  or  brought  to  light.  Within  the  present  generation  the 
controversy  has  merely  widened  out  from  the  individual  to  the  race. 
The  genesis  of  all  the  human  faculties  is  now  sought  through  a  wider 
investigation  of  prehistoric  conditions,  and  the  subsequent  struggle 
and  progress  of  the  race.  But  it  is  only  the  area  from  which  the 
inference  is  deduced  that  has  widened  or  been  changed ;  the  process 
of  deduction  remains  essentially  the  same.  If  there  was  anything  to 
warrant  the  old  contention  that  what  is  at  length  developed  in  the 
individual  is  not  the  simple  product  of  experience! — the  mind  of  the 
infant  being  liker  a  palimpsest  than  an  unwritten  parchment — pre- 
cisely the  same  contention  is  valid  now  in  reference  to  the  larger  and 
slower  evolution  of  the  historical  consciousness  of  the  race.  The 
controversy  of  to-day  is  really  the  old  controversy  between  Socrates 
and  Protagoras,  between  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Platonist,  between 
Locke  and  Leibnitz,  between  Hume  and  Kant,  '  writ  larger,'  through 
the  amazing  development  of  physical  science,  biological  research,  and 
the  pre-historic  archaeology  of  the  present  day.  That  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  the  teachers  of  evolution  have  filled  up  for  us  the 
possible  outlines  of  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  pre-historic  archaeo- 
logy is  undoubted.  The  psychological  facts  which  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others  have  signalised  are  important  factors  in  the  ethical  develop- 
ment of  the  race :  but  they  have  not  solved  the  ethical  problem,  and 
no  amount  of  successful  labour,  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
working,  will  solve  it. 

I  admit  that  were  it  proved  that  the  moral  faculty  was  derived  as 
well  as  developed,  its  present  decisions  would  not  necessarily  be 
invalidated.  The  child  of  experience  has  a  father  whose  teachings 
are  grave,  peremptory,  and  august ;  and  an  earth-born  rule  may  be 
as  stringent  as  any  derived  from  a  celestial  source.  It  does  not  even 
follow  that  a  belief  in  the  material  origin  of  spiritual  existence, 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decay  of  belief  in  immortality,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  race.  It  is 
certain  that  it  has  often  done  so.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  there 
have  been  individuals,  and  great  historical  communities,  in  which  the 
absence  of  the  latter  belief  has  neither  weakened  moral  earnestness, 
nor  prevented  devotional  fervour.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  should 
no  more  discredit  what  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  by  a  process  of 
development,  than  we  should  distrust  the  present  verdicts  of  the  moral 
faculty,  because  future  experience  may  on  many  points  enlarge  or  widen 
them.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  derivation  of  a  faculty  out  of 
elements  originally  unlike  itself,  bringing  with  it  the  authority  of 
accumulated  experience,  indicates  the  working  of  a  great  cosmic 
law  which  gathers  force  from  the  width  of  the  area  it  sweeps,  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  evolve  its  products ;  that  it  comes  to  us  now 
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witli  tin-  pn-stige  of  a  remote  antiquity:  that  it  can  appeal  to  the 
precedent  of  a  million  generations,  and  since  it  has  alone  survived  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  it  is  fortified  in  its  appeal  by  the  failure  of 
every  rival  that  has  for  a  time  competed  with  it,  but  been  gradually 
thrust  aside. 

This  however  being  conceded,  it  is  essential  to  observe  what  we 
can  alone  reach  by  such  a  process.  We  can  record  progress,  observing  a 
continued  advance  in  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  race ;  but  we  can 
discover  no  fixed  standard  of  action,  no  immutable  canon,  and  hence 
no  absolute  criterion  of  morality,  because  the  race  is  still  changing 
and  developing.  The  alterations  produced  by  the  '  increasing  purpose  ' 
of  time,  in  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  race,  are  as  certain 
and  inevitable  as  the  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  produced  by 
physical  agents.  If  we  have  no  principle  other  than  evolution  to 
guide  us,  nothing  underneath  the  linear  series  of  changes  which  we 
call  development,  and  giving  to  these  their  character  and  explanation, 
we  are  able  to  call  one  thing  '  good,'  and  another  '  evil,'  only  because 
the  forces  that  sway  society  have  happened  to  develope  in  one 
direction,  and  not  in  another.  I  do  not  say  that  they  might  have 
as  easily  tended  in  a  direction  different  from  the  one  they  have  taken. 
The  fact  that  only  one  has  been  taken,  after  the  myriad  struggles  of 
the  race,  may  be  held  as  proof  that,  to  a  humanity  such  as  ours,  one 
only  was  possible.  But,  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  goal  is  not 
yet  reached.  There  not  only  may,  but  there  must,  be  endless  future 
development  and  change.  We  have  not  attained  to  anything 
higher  than  a  conventional  rule  of  expedient  action.  An  absolute 
standard  or  fixed  criterion  of  action  is  impossible.  Since  our  humanit y 
itself  is  in  a  perpetual  process  of  '  becoming,'  its  rule  of  action  always 
about  to  be,  never  absolutely  is.  It  is  essentially  relative,  necessarily 
contingent,  incessantly  changing.  What  is  valid  for  the  human  race 
to-day  may  cease  to  be  valid  to-morrow,  and  must  cease  to  be  valid  in 
the  long  run.  It  must  become  obsolete  through  the  slow  procession 
of  the  ages,  and  the  stealthily  superannuating  hand  of  time.  A  rule 
which  thus  disintegrates  and  dies  away  is  not  one  which  can  command 
the  reverential  suffrage  of  the  race,  even  while  it  lasts.  Its  perma- 
nence in  any  one  form  being  momentary,  its  deepest  characteristic 
being  its  incessant  change,  humanity  can  never  really  know  what  that 
is,  it  is  asked  to  reverence. 

All '  becoming '  tends  to  '  being '  as  its  end,  or  it  is  itself  meaning- 
less ;  and  we  can  only  explain  '  becoming  '  by  presupposing  '  being.' 
If  therefore  that  which  we  have  to  explain,  always  about  to  be,  never 
actually  is,  if  it  is  all  process  and  no  product,  or  if  the  product  is  simply 
process  prolonged  for  ever,  there  is  no  intelligible  meaning  in  the 
process  itself;  its  very  rationality  disappears.  In  other  words,  some 
knowledge  of  the  end  is  necessary  to  give  meaning  to  the  means. 
It  is  the  goal  that  makes  the  race  intelligible,  the  port  that  explains 
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the  voyage.  In  any  case,  you  must  have  a  starting  point  and  an 
ending  place ;  two  termini  to  bound  the  course  and  differentiateut, 
or  the  intermediate  stages  are  really  unintelligible.  But  while  you 
cannot  get  within  sight  of  these  termini  by  the  inductions  of 
experience — whether  by  an  attempted  regress  to  the  fountain-head 
of  history,  or  an  imaginary  surmise  of  its  destination — you  find  them 
revealed  and  explained  at  every  stage  of  the  intermediate  journey, 
in  the  consciousness  of  an  absolute  rule,  autocratic,  universal,  and 
ideal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can  retrospectively  discern  the 
actual  beginnings  or  first  dawn  of  morality,  or  that  we  can  prospectively 
anticipate  the  future  stages  of  development  to  which  it  may  attain. 
Even  were  such  surmises  or  forecasts  possible,  they  would  be  of 
no  use  as  data  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  be  either  gathered  historically  from  the  field  of  experience, 
or  inductively  inferred  by  the  aid  of  analogy.  What  we  reach,  how- 
ever, transcends  experience,  without  being  independent  of  it ;  nay,  by 
the  very  help  and  teaching  of  experience,  it  outsoars  it. 

The  chief  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  a  derivative 
theory  of  morals  is  the  helpless  position  in  which  it  all  leaves  us,  in 
the  exercise  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  On  the  principle 
of  evolution,  all  the  phases  through  which  the  ethical  sentiment  has 
passed  were  of  equal  validity  for  the  particular  stage  which  human 
nature  had  reached,  in  its  upward  career ;  and,  though  we  may  contrast, 
we  may  not  judge  them  by  our  standards  or  canons  of  to-day.  The 
fierce  passionate  struggles  of  the  infantile  stage,  instead  of  being  con- 
demned, are  to  be  reverenced,  as  the  necessary  steps  of  an  '  eternal 
process  moving  on '  by  which  the  adult  sentiment  has  been  reached  ; 
just  as  the  unlimited  strife  amongst  the  lower  organisms  in  nature  has 
resulted  in  an  elevation  of  the  type,  and  the  survival  of  the  finest  and 
fittest  to  live.  If,  however,  we  are  to  possess  any  canon  of  morality, 
any  rule  by  which  we  may  test  the  intrinsic  worth  of  actions,  we  must 
find  it  in  the  attestations  of  a  principle  which,  though  evolved  by  ex- 
perience, is  not  its  child.  And  so,  the  advocates  of  empiricism  and 
evolution,  who  have  recently  entered  the  lists  as  champions  of  their 
own  position  against  the  intuitional  moralists,  consistently  affirm  that 
there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong :  that  the  verdict  of 
society,  based  on  the  unconscious  perceptions  of  utility  transmitted 
through  a  thousand  generations,  makes  a  thing  either  right  or  wrong. 
Things  are  not  to  be  done  by  us,  because  they  are  intrinsically  right ; 
they  are  right,  because  we  do  them ;  that  is  to  say,  because  the  race 
(not  the  individual,  who  may  be  capricious)  has  agreed,  through  the 
consenting  experience  of  centuries,  to  do  them.  Intuitional  moralists, 
on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  certain  things  are  to  be  done,  and  others 
to  be  abstained  from,  in  virtue  of  an  intrinsic  rightness  or  wrongness 
attaching  to  the  acts  themselves ;  and  that  the  assent  of  the  race  to  a 
common  rule  (with  manifold  and  inevitable  exceptions,  which  both 
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a  :n.d  illustrate  it)  is  due  to  its  progressive  discernment  of  that 
intrinsic  ri^htness,  or  to  the  unconscious  sway  of  the  principle  of  right 
reason  which  governs,  while  it  *  worketh  out  of  view.' 

Intuitional  moralists  affirm  that  the  authority  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness is  weakened  and  degraded  on  every  theory  of  evolution,  which 
is  also  a  theory  of  derivation.  If  the  progressive  experience  of  the  race, 
refined,  disciplined,  and  consolidated  through  many  generations,  has 
given  rise  to  the  moral  faculty,  the  authority  of  that  which  has  been 
thus  derived  is  essentially  affected  by  the  disclosure  of  its  genealogy. 
It  is  idle  to  allege  that  the  discovery  of  its  origin  in  mere  sensation  is 
not  (as  has  been  said)  '  to  degrade  the  progeny,  but  to  ennoble  the 
ancestry ; '  for  if  the  honour  of  having  produced  a  thing  so  totally 
unlike  itself  is  conceded  to  sensation,  the  suspicion  of  so  unethical 
an  origin  will  lessen  the  sanctity,  while  it  suggests  the  commonplace- 
ness  of  virtue.  It  will  also  reduce  and  chill  the  ardour  with  which 
virtue  is  pursued.  It  is  true  that  we  may  reverence  that  which  we 
suppose  to  have  sprung  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  as  much  as 
that  which  we  imagine  to  have  descended  from  the  skies;  but,  dis- 
pensing with  both  these  metaphoric  modes  of  thought,  we  cannot  re- 
verence anything  so  devoid  of  interior  character  and  coherence  as  a 
mere  process  of  becoming,  or  stream  of  tendency,  an  endless  genealogy 
without  an  original,  a  series  of  phenomena  of  which  the  only  certain 
thing  is  that  A  is  the  antecedent  of  B,  B  of  C,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum.  Moreover,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  moral  faculty  by  the 
single  light  of  evolution  we  may  not  rest  at  mere  sensation ;  we  must 
go  much  farther  back,  and  can  pause  consistently  nowhere  ;  just  as, 
in  our  anticipations  of  change  in  the  future,  we  cannot  rest  at  any 
conceivable  goal,  but  must  believe  that  modifications  of  the  present 
moral  consensus  of  humanity  will  go  on,  till  a  product  totally  unlike 
it  is  reached.  Both  in  our  regress  and  in  our  progress,  phenomena 
will  be  found  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  present,  but  which 
nevertheless  are.  on  the  one  hand,  the  elements  out  of  which  the  present 
has  come,  and  on  the  other  the  product  in  which  the  present  must  merge 
and  disappear.  We  must  in  consistency  go  as  far  back  and  as  far 
forward  as  we  can,  in  this  dissection  and  analysis  of  the  moral  sense ; 
but  when  the  torch  of  history  fails  us,  and  the  paler  light  of  archaeo- 
logy fades  in  the  dimness  of  prehistoric  surmise,  the  experience-philo- 
sophy compels  us  to  step  backwards  into  the  darkness  as  trustfully  as 
when  we  began  our  explanation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  by  its  aid. 
We  cannot  therefore  stop  at  primitive  man  or  the  primitive  animal ; 
we  must  reach  the  primitive  protoplasm.  The  origin  of  the  moral  faculty 
must  be  sought  far  beyond  the  dim  twilight  of  the  nations,  beyond  the 
dimmer  twilight  of  animal  sensations,  in  the  blank  midnight  of  the 
non-vital  and  purely  physical  forces.  And,  conversely,  we  must  suppose 
it  not  only  possible,  but  certain  and  necessary,  that  in  the  long  millen- 
niums of  the  future,  a  product  totally  different  from  the  present 
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moral  sense  will  be  evolved  out  of  it.  We  cannot  draw  a  line  and 
say  'Lo  !  here,  the  moral  faculty  is  formed,  is  mature  ;  whereas,  there, 
across  the  line,  it  was  unformed  and  immature.'  It  is  always  forming, 
always  maturing,  incessantly  changing  ;  and  it  must  yet  undergo  trans- 
formations into  products  as  unlike  the  present  as  these  are  unlike  the 
contractile  sensations  of  the  ascidians  in  the  primeval  seas.  All 
things,  according  to  the  theory,  are  in  perpetual  motion ;  and  the 
TToXs/ios  Trdrep  7rdvTa)v  of  Heraclitus  is  as  fully  applicable  to  the 
paternity  of  the  moral  faculty,  as  it  is  to  the  origin  of  the  physical 
cosmos.  In  short,  the  universe  tells  us  of  the  '  ebb  and  flow,'  but  not 

of  the 

ever-during  power 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation. 

In  opposition  to  this  derivative  theory  of  morals,  our  appeal  is 
still,  as  it  used  to  be  in  olden  controversy,  to  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
to  the  absolute  revealed  in  and  disclosed  to  consciousness.  It  is  well 
known  that  different  investigators  of  the  same  problem,  all  appealing 
to  consciousness,  announce  as  the  result  of  that  appeal  a  different 
and  sometimes  a  totally  opposite  verdict,  and  thus  reach  conclusions 
diametrically  opposed.  Like  the  rival  sects,  with  the  same  authori- 
tative standard, 

This  is  the  book  where  each  his  dogma  seeks, 
And  this  the  book  where  each  his  dogma  finds. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  appeal ;  for  consciousness  is, 
and  always  must  be,  our  final  resort  in  every  controversy.  As  we  have 
no  infallible  arbiter — and  if  we  had  one,  his  decisions  would  require  the 
interpretation  of  our  consciousness — all  debate  must  end  in,  and  all 
inquiry  ultimately  repose  upon,  the  testimony  of  the  disciplined 
reason,  and  enlightened  human  consciousness.  This — an  interior 
light,  directing  without  dictating — and  not  the  inductions  of  sense- 
perception  derived  from  objective  phenomena,  is  our  only  valid 
guide,  and  the  final  arbiter  of  disputed  problems. 

We  perceive 

Within  ourselves  a  measure  and  a  rule, 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  we  can  apply, 
That  shines  for  us,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  light  of  this  appeal,  our  contention  is,  that  if  we  have  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  consciousness  are  not  explicable  by  evolution  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual,  evolution  is  incompetent  to  explain  them,  suppose 
you  extend  it  to  a  million  generations.  If  we  cannot  explain  the 
origin  of  moral  judgment  in  any  single  life  by  the  principle  of 
association  alone,  how  should  association  be  competent  to  explain  its 
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genesis  for  the  race  at  large?  If  duty  does  not  arise  out  of 
utility  by  the  ascending  steps  of  fine  gradation  in  a  lifetime, 
why  should  a  mere  lengthening  of  the  period  enable  it  to  do  so  ? 
In  the  very  limited  field  open  to  experimental  research,  we  have 
no  instance  of  the  one  passing  into  the  other,  or  giving  rise  to 
the  other ;  and  we  cannot  concede  that  mere  length  of  time  will 
make  amends  for  what  the  threescore  years  and  ten  of  individual 
life,  and  the  few  thousands  of  verifiable  history  have  failed  to  start. 
If,  within  the  range  of  human  experience,  we  saw  'the  process 
beginning,  if  we  could  trace  any  rudimentary  signs  of  such  a 
process  at  work  as  the  transformation  of  a  sensation  into  a  moral 
perception,  or  a  discernment  of  utility  into  a  conviction  of  duty,  we 
could  by  analogy  suppose  the  process  indefinitely  extended,  its  area 
enlarged,  and  its  significance  enhanced.  But  the  experimental  fact, 
which  should  be  the  fulcrum  of  the  argument,  is  awanting.  It  is 
alleged  that  we  have  frequent  instances  of  the  love  and  pursuit  of  virtue 
as  a  means  to  happiness  passing  into  a  love  and  pursuit  of  it  as  an 
end,  and  for  its  own  sake.  But  in  none  of  the  examples  cited-  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  love  and  pursuit  belonged  to  these  two  separate 
categories  in  the  respective  stages :  that  there  was  not  a  love  and 
pursuit  of  it  for  its  own  sake,  though  more  dimly,  at  the  first,  and 
more  explicitly  and  pronouncedly  afterwards ;  while  considerations  of 
utility  may  have  been  conjoined  with  this  in  both  stages,  at  one  time 
prominently  and  again  more  faintly. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  parentage  of  conscience 
in  elements  unlike  itself.  Mr.  Maudsley  tries  to  find  its  root  in  the 
most  animal  of  all  our  instincts.  More  recently  it  has  been'said 4  that 
the  conviction  of  an  inherent  right  to  live  is  the  germ  out  of  which 
it  has  been  evolved ;  a  conviction  which  takes  articulate  shape  in  the 
proposition,  '  No  one  has  a  right  to  kill  me,'  but  which  existed,  in  a 
rudimentary  form,  long  before  it  expressed  itself  thus  definitely. 
Leaving  Mr.  Maudsley's  paradox  unexamined,  I  may  devote  a  con- 
cluding sentence  to  the  other  alleged  root  of  the  moral  faculty. 

If  the  conviction  1 1  have  a  right  to  live,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
kill  me,'  be  the  germ  out  of  which  conscience  has  grown,  we  have 
first  to  account  for  the  rise  of  that  conviction  itself,  out  of  a  state  in 
which  it  was  the  normal  law  of  the  universe  for  the  stronger  to  kill, 
and  for  the  weaker  to  be  killed.  The  whole  difficulty  is  slurred  over, 
if  our  explanation  starts  with  a  fully  formed  sense  of  personality,  and 
a  developed  feeling  of  an  inherent  right  to  live.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is  the  reversal  of  the  primitive  law  of  universal  war,  of  indis- 
criminate competition  and  carnage,  when  the  only  right  is  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  and  when  no  individual  can  have  any  right  to 
«xist,  because  his  strength  is  simply  relative  to  the  number  and 

4  See  article  by  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Fowle  on  the  *  Place  of  Conscience  in  Evolution,' 
Century,  July  1878. 
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vigour  of  his  competitors,  and,  however  strong,  he  may,  at  any 
moment,  be  supplanted  by  a  stronger.  The  state  supposed  to  he 
evolved  out  of  this  is  a  state,  in  which,  not  only  the  stronger  members 
of  the  race,  but  even  the  weakest  individuals,  come  to  feel  that  they 
have  an  inherent  right  to  live.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  that  evolution 
— which  is  a  mere  process  of  becoming — cannot  solve.  Is  it  that  when 
the  stronger  have  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  pushing  weaker 
comrades  aside,  when  they  have  vanquished  opposition  and  had  a 
surfeit  of  slaughter,  their  sense  of  prowess  gives  rise  to  the  new  feeling 
that  they  have  done  well  ?  that,  in  virtue  of  their  success  in  killing, 
they  have  won  for  themselves  a  right  to  survive  ?  that,  because  of 
the  number  of  their  victims,  they  have  purchased  immunity  from 
destruction  ?  If  so — and  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  it  could  be  a 
case  of  evolution,  pure  and  simple — this  is  an  instance  of  a  principle 
evolved  out  of  its  own  opposite !  The  hiatus  between  the  stage  in 
which  it  was  natural  that  one  animal  should  kill,  and  others  should 
be  killed,  and  the  stage  in  which  this  became  unnatural,  and  the 
conviction  sprang  up  that  each  had  a  right  to  live  and  to  continue  in 
life,  is  one  that  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  any  conceivable  process 
of  evolution,  unless  it  be  evolution  by  antagonism.  The  one  was  a 
state  in  which  our  animal  ancestors  were  wholly  destitute  of  a  sense 
of  right,  and  could  have  no  notion  of  a  claim  to  exist. 

For  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them — the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

The  other  is  a  state  not  different  from  this  in  degree,  but  diametrically 
opposite  in  kind — a  state  in  which  each  individual  discerns  the  worth 
of  his  own  personality,  and  his  inherent  right  to  exist. 

And  if  the  chasm  between  these  two  stages  is  wide,  and  unbridged 
by  evolution,  does  it  fare  any  better  with  the  next  step  in  the  process 
of  development  ?  Suppose  that  the  persuasion,  '  I  have  a  right  to 
live,'  has  been  gradually  manufactured  out  of  its  own  opposite,  how 
does  the  former  give  rise  to  the  conviction  that  another  individual, 
like  me,  has  an  equal  right  to  live,  and  to  live  well  ?  The  continued 
existence  of  one  was  at  first  secured  only  by  constant  death  of  com- 
petitors in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  how  does  this  give  place  to(the 
conviction  that  these  others  (who  might  very  possibly  wish  to  kill 
the  successful  and  surviving  individual)  have  an  equal  right  to  live  ? 
No  theory  of  evolution,  no  process  of  development  can  by  itself 
answer  this  question,  or  solve  the  problem  of  the  genealogy  of  moral 
ideas. 

Further,  we  have  experimental  proof,  within  the  limits  of  our 
conscious  life,  that  the  Authority  to  which  we  bow  down  is  not 
derived  from  anything  lower  than  itself.  It  carries  the  sign  of 
its  own  absoluteness  and  non-contingency  with  it,  in  the  imperial 
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and  autocratic  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  any  slight  to  its 
demands. 

It  will  })c  my  aim,  in  subsequent  lectures,  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  this  in  detail ;  to  show  how,  in  the  phenomena  of  conscience,  we 
find  the  traces  of  a  principle, 

Deep  seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 

not  evolved  out  of  the  lower  elements  of  appetency  and  desire,  but 
controlling  these,  as  an  alter  ego,  'in  us,  yet  not  of  us.'  Appearing  at 
first  simply  as  one  amongst  the  other  phenomena  of  consciousness,  it 
mysteriously  overshadows  them ;  and  suggests,  in  the  occasional  flashes 
of  light  sent  across  the  darker  background  of  moral  experience,  the 
working  of  a  personality  behind  our  own.  As  the  seed  quickens 
in  the  furrow,  when  the  surrounding  elements  cooperate  to  elicit 
its  energy,  so  with  this  latent  faculty.  Awakening  from  its 
slumber  during  the  process  of  moral  education,  it  is  not  the  simple 
product  of  that  process  ;  but  the  stimulus  it  receives  merely  liberates 
an  imprisoned  power.  Thus  liberated,  it  discerns  its  own  original, 
not  by  retrospective  glances  along  the  narrow  lines  of  individual  or 
cosmological  development,  but  by  a  direct  intuition  of  the  reason  : 
and  it  gains 

Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible  world, 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 
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THE   CEREMONIAL    USE   OF  FLOWERS. 

I. 

THE  use  of  flowers  in  religious  rites  and  for  sacrificial  purposes  is  to 
be  met  with  amongst  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  races  of  present 
and  past  times.  Thus,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Rochefort  found  the  different  tribes  of  Florida  setting  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  as  offerings  to  the  Sun,  skins  of  deer  rilled  with  the  best  fruits 
of  the  country,  crowned  with  flowers  and  sweet-scented  herbs.  And 
in  ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  or  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  we  have  what  may  be  called  an  intimation  of  it  even  among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia, — they  place  their  dead  between  layers  of 
green  leaves.  But  it  is  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Isles, 
amongst  the  natives  of  Polynesia  and  the  Tonga  Islands,  that  we  shall 
perhaps  find  our  best  starting  point. 

Throughout  Polynesia  the  natives  have  invariably  shown  a  great 
fondness  for  flowers,  and  all  books  of  travel  tell  of  the  graceful 
garlands  woven  by  them  to  be  worn  round  the  head  and  neck  on 
various  occasions  of  religious  solemnity  or  social  rejoicing.  The 
Tahitians  were  obliged  by  their  climate  to  practise  early  interment 
of  the  dead,  except  in  cases  of  embalmment ;  but  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  keep  a  body,  they  rested  it,  covered  with  the  choicest 
white  native  cloth  and  decked  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  in  bloom,  on  a  bier  spread  with  fragrant  green  leaves. 
The  floor  of  the  dwelling  in  which  it  lay  was  also  strewn  with  fragrant 
leaves.  When  bodies  were  embalmed,  relatives  or  friends  kept  them 
unburied  for  a  considerable  period.  In  this  case  a  light  kind  of  altar 
was  erected  near  the  corpse,  and  on  it  articles  of  food,  fruits  and 
garlands  and  flowers  were  daily  deposited.  If  the  deceased  was  a 
chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  person  was  specially  appointed  to  attend  the 
corpse  and  present  food  to  its  mouth.  The  reason  of  these  customs 
is  remarkable,  and  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  savage  or  primitive 
animism.  The  Tahitians  had  a  notion  that  the  scent  was  the  spirit 
of  the  offering,  and  corresponded  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  would  be  grateful  to  the  departed,  and  would  appease  any 
desire  they  might  have  to  return  and  partake  of  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life.  In  order  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to 
the  joys  of  their  paradise,  the  Samoans  thought  it  necessary,  after 
VOL.  IV.— No.  19.  II  II 
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they  had  arrayed  the  corpse  in  the  best  raiment  they  could  provide,  to 
wreath  its  head  with  flowers,  and  then  to  place  upon  the  body  a  pig 
baked  whole  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food :  the  pig  and 
food  were  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  god  Tiki.  Turner  mentions 
a  curious  custom  existing  in  New  Caledonia,  when  he  visited  it  early 
in  the  present  century,  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  belief  in 
disease-makers.  If  a  man  was  suspected  of  witchcraft,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  caused  thereby  the  death  of  several  persons,  he  was 
formally  condemned.  Immediately  after  sentence  had  been  passed 
on  him,  a  great  festival  was  held,  during  which  the  criminal, 
decked  with  a  garland  of  red  flowers  and  shells,  with  his  arms 
and  legs  covered  with  flowers  and  shells,  and  his  face  and  his 
body  painted  black,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people, 
and,  jumping  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  supposed  crime  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  life.  At  the  ceremony  of 
initiation  into  the  Areoi  brotherhood,  flowers  were  also  in  requisition. 
The  candidate  on  presenting  himself  for  admission — a  step  he  was 
held  to  take  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  gods,  and  which  he  took 
in  a  state  of  apparent  neneva  or  derangement — wore  round  his  loins 
a  girdle  of  yellow  plantain  or  ti  leaves ;  his  face  was  stained  with 
the  scarlet  dye  mati',  his  brow  was  decorated  with  a  shade  of 
curiously  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves ;  and  his  hair,  perfumed  with 
powerfully  scented  oil,  was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  fragrant 
flowers.  The  altars  set  up  for  the  occasion  were  covered  with  sacred 
boughs,  and  ornamented  with  a  border  or  fringe  of  rich  yellow  plan- 
tain leaves. 

Often  on  the  occasion  of  religious  ceremonies,  simple  leaves  were 
substituted  for  flowers.  Mariner  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  his 
account  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  by  the  Tonga  islanders  to  appease 
their  god,  offended  by  sacrilege.  After  the  child  had  been  strangled, 
the  body  was  placed  upon  a  sort  of  handbarrow,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  and  carried  in  a  procession  of  priests,  chiefs, 
and  matabooles  clothed  in  mats,  with  wreaths  of  green  leaves  round 
their  necks.  Again,  when  Finow  went  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
Toogi  at  the  grave  of  his  father  at  Mafanga,  the  burial-place  of  the 
greatest  Tonga  chiefs  from  time  immemorial,  he  and  the  several 
chiefs  and  matabooles  who  accompanied  him,  put  on  mats  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  ifi  tree,  and  wreaths  of  the  same  round  their  necks, 
in  token  of  respect  and  humility,  before  they  approached  the  grave  to 
lay  the  cava  root  on  it.  This  same  chief  Finow,  when  his  daughter, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  died,  and  when  her  body, 
washed  and  anointed,  and  laid  in  a  large  cedar  chest,  had  been  strewn 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  made  for  the  purpose  by  her  female  attend- 
ants, issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  to  appear  at  her  burial 
wearing  a  wreath  of  ifi  leaves.  Instead,  he  required  every  one  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  flowers  as  if  dressed  for  an  occasion  of  rejoicing. 
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At  the  Indchi,  a  kind  of  first  fruits  festival,  all  the  Tonga  men 
and  women  who  walked  in  the  procession  wore  wreaths  of  flowers. 
And  certainly,  flowers  were  not  lacking  at  marriages.  Then  the 
guests,  both  men  and  women,  wore  them  as  well  as  the  bride. 

II. 

The  Chechemecas  and  other  peoples  of  Anuach  held  flowers  to  be 
the  most  pleasing  offerings,  next  after  human  sacrifices,  they  could 
make  to  their  deities.  Indeed,  when  their  religion  was  limited  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  their  sacrifices  consisted  solely  of 
the  herbs  and  flowers  they  found  springing  in  the  fields,  together  with 
fruits  and  copal ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  example  of  the  Aztecs 
familiarised  them  with  the  barbarous  practice,  that  they  sought  to 
propitiate  their  gods  by  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

The  sacrificial  observances  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  were  most 
elaborate :  in  addition  to  human  victims  they  offered  animals,  birds, 
and  flowers  in  the  special  worship  of  special  divinities.  Thus  quails 
and  falcons  were  sacred  to  the  god  Huitzilopochlti ;  to  the  sun  also 
they  made  a  daily  offering  of  quails ;  hares,  rabbits,  and  deer  were 
sacrificed  to  the  god  Mixcoatl ;  and  to  Tlaloe  and  Coatlicue  they 
consecrated  the  first  blown  flowers  of  the  season.  In  the  third  month 
— about  the  beginning  of  April — the  Xochemanqui,  or  those  who 
traded  in  flowers,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Coatlicue,  the  goddess  of 
flowers.  On  this  occasion  the  offerings  consisted  of  curiously  woven 
garlands,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  every  one  to  smell  the  flowers  of 
which  they  were  composed,  before  their  dedication  to  the  goddess.  A 
singular  refinement  of  worship  to  exist  side  by  side  of  the  most  re- 
volting sacrifice  of  human  life  !  At  the  feast  of  the  great  god  Tez- 
catlipoca  flowers  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ceremonies  with 
which  it  was  celebrated.  Ten  days  before  it,  a  priest  wearing  the 
badges  that  distinguished  the  god,  issued  from  the  temple,  carrying 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hands,  and  a  little  flute  made  of  clay,  with 
which  he  summoned  all  the  people  to  prayer ;  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
a  very  shrill  one,  was  repeated  every  day  until  the  festival  itself, 
when  the  image  of  the  god,  bound  with  thick  cords  of  wreaths  of 
maize — emblematical  of  drought,  which  the  people  sought  to  prevent 
— and  with  a  garland  on  its  head,  was  borne  aloft  in  procession  by 
priests.  All  the  youths  and  virgins  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  the 
nobles  of  the  court,  joined  in  the  procession,  having  similar  wreaths 
or  Toxcatls  about  their  necks  and  in  their  hands.  The  lower  area  of 
the  temple  through  which  they  passed  was  strewn  with  flowers  and 
herbs,  and  when  the  idol  was  carried  back  to  its  altar  the  people 
made  abundant  offerings  of  gold,  gems,  flowers,  feathers,  animals,  and 
food  to  it.  The  festival  of  Huixtocihuatl,  the  goddess  of  salt — there 
are  salt  mines  in  Mexico — was  opened  by  a  great  dance  of  women, 
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who,  joined  to  one  another  by  strings  or  cords  of  different  flowers  and 
wearing  garlands  of  wormwood  on  their  heads,  moved  in  a  circle 
round  a  female  prisoner  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  idol  of  the  god- 
dess. This  dance  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  dance  of  the  priests,  which  lasted  the  whole  day 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  sacrifice  of  prisoners,  began. 
During  it  they  held  in  their  hands  the  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
called  by  the  Mexicans  '  cemporalxochitl.'  '  At  sunset  the  sacrifice 
of  the  prisoner  closed  these  strange  rites.  In  the  ninth  month  the 
second  festival  of  Huitzilopochtli  was  kept,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  ceremonies  that  marked  the  first,  all  the  idols  were 
adorned  with  flowers ;  not  only  those  worshipped  in  the  temples,  but 
those  likewise  which  were  kept  in  houses  for  private  devotion. 

On,  and  during  the  first  year  after  the  death  of  a  king,  human 
sacrifices  were  numerous,  but  in  each  succeeding  year  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  funeral  they  were  replaced  by  sacrifices  of  rabbits,  butter- 
flies, quails  and  other  birds,  and  by  oblations  of  bread,  wine,  and 
copal  flowers. 

The  great  quantities  of  flowers  required  for  the  worship  of  their 
gods,  both  in  temples  and  private  oratories,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  the 
genius  of  the  Mexicans  for  horticulture,  which  was  eminently  dis- 
played in  their  famous  floating  gardens ;  but  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship were  not  the  sole  end  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Customs  prevailed  amongst  them  that 
prescribed  the  presentation  of  flowers  at  stated  times  to  the  king,  the 
lords,  ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  rank.  Moreover,  the  great 
nobles  themselves,  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  temporary  use 
and  profits  of  the  Tecpantlalli  or  crown  lands,  held  these  subject  to 
a  tribute  of  nosegays  of  flowers,  and  different  kinds  of  birds,  which 
they  were  bound  to  present  to  the  king  whenever  they  visited  him. 
And  with  the  exception  of  certain  liabilities  to  repair  and  rebuild 
the  royal  palaces,  and  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  gardens 
by  directing  the  labours  of  the  populace  of  their  respective  districts, 
the  tenure  of  crown  lands  consisted  of  these  tributes  alone.  One 
other  use  of  flowers  obtaining  amongst  the  Mexicans  deserves  notice. 
It  was  customary,  when  a  maiden,  destined  from  her  infancy  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  for  her 
parents  to  seek  a  husband  for  her,  and,  having  found  one,  to  request 
the  permission  of  the  Tehantiohuatzin  to  settle  her  in  marriage. 
The  request  was  accompanied  by  a  studied  address  in  which  they 
thanked  him  for  the  care  and  attention  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  their  daughter,  and  also  by  a  gift  consisting  of  flowers, 
a  number  of  quails  on  curiously  varnished  plates,  and  a  quantity  of 

1  The  Cemporalxochitl,  or  cfiemjms-cuhil  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  is  known  to  the 
French  as  the  cnllet  iflnd-.;  Indian  carnation.  It  is  very  common  in  Mexico,  where 
it  is  also  called  the  '  Flower  of  the  Dead.' 
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copal  and  food.  And  now,  with  a  brief  quotation  from  the  speech  of 
one  of  the  envoys  to  the  perfidious  Tezozomoc,  illustrative  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  regal  insignia  of  the  early  Chechemecas,  we  will 
conclude  our  brief  survey  of  Mexican  flower  usages.  After  the 
Toltecan  envoy  had  spoken,  his  bold  Chechemecan  colleague  thus 
addressed  the  tyrant :  '  I,  my  lord,  may  speak  to  you  with  greater 
confidence  and  liberty,  as  I  am  a  Chechemeca.  and  address  myself  to 
a  prince  of  my  own  nation  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  great  kings 
Xolotl,  Nopaltzin  and  Tlotzin.  You  are  not  ignorant  that  those 
divine  Chechemecas,  your  ancestors,  set  no  value  on  gold  or  precious 
stones.  They  wore  no  other  crown  on  their  heads  than  a  garland  of 
herbs  and  flowers  of  the  field,  nor  adorned  themselves  with  any 
other  bracelets  than  the  stiff  leather  against  which  beat  the  string 
of  their  bow  in  shooting.' 


III. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon  will  remem- 
ber a  graceful  outline  representing  Vishnu,  reposing  on  the  serpent 
Qesha,  willing  and  contemplating  the  creation  of  the  world :  the 
creative  power  Brahma  is  seen  springing  forth  upon  a  lotus  flower. 
In  another  plate,  representing  Sita's  reunion  with  Rama  after  her 
fiery  ordeal  to  satisfy  the  world  of  her  chaste  escape  from  the  power 
of  Havana,  Kama  is  seen  throwing  the  chaplet  of  marriage  round 
her  neck,  whilst  from  above  the  Pushpa-vrishti,  or  flower-rain,  falls 
on  both  of  them.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Brahmin  creed  shown 
in  these  two  pictures  seem  to  offer  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  lavish  use  of  flowers  in  their  religious  rites  by  the  followers  of 
Brahma  and  Bouddah,  and  which  indeed  far  exceeds  that  of  even  the 
Mexicans.  Flowers  and  garlands,  according  to  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent,  are  introduced  in  their  worship  to  the  utmost  extent.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  wiharas  and  temples,  he  says,  is  rendered  oppres- 
sive with  the  perfume  of  champac  and  jessamine.  And  the  shrines 
of  the  gods  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  temples  are  thickly  strewn 
with  blossoms  of  the  nagaha  and  the  lotus,  which  it  is  the  special 
duty  of  priests  to  renew  daily.  The  traditions  of  the  profuse 
employment  of  flowers  at  an  early  period  are  almost  incredible. 
For  'instance,  we  read  in  the  Mahawanso,  the  most  renowned  of 
Singhalese  chronicles,  that  the  Euanwelle  dagoba  (it  was  270  feet  high) 
was  on  one  occasion  festooned  with  garlands  from  pedestal  to  pin- 
nacle till  it  resembled  one  uniform  bouquet.  At  another  time  it  and 
the  lofty  dagoba  at  Mihintala  were  buried  under  heaps  of  jessa- 
mine and  other  native  flowers.  A  further  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
practice  may  be  gained  from  the  list  of  the  various  religious  edifices 
erected  by  Prakrama  Bahu  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom,  like- 
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wise  given  in  the  Mahawanso.  It  enumerates  192  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  flowers.  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese  traveller,  in  the 
description  of  his  pilgrimage  through  Buddhist  kingdoms,  speaks 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee  of  the  wealth  of  flowers  and  per- 
fumes with  which  the  Singhalese  paid  homage  to  their  god  at  the 
festival  of  the  Mountain  without  Fear  during  his  visit  to  Anaraja- 
poora  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  native  historians 
are  said  to  allude  constantly,  as  familiar  incidents,  to  the  profusion 
of  flowers  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  the  formation  by  succes- 
sive kings  of  innumerable  gardens  for  the  floral  requirements  of  the 
temples.  The  capital  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  flower  gardens  ; 
and  in  such  numbers  that  according  to  the  Raja-ratnacari  one  was  to 
be  found  within  a  distance- of  four  leagues  in  any  part  of  Ceylon.  In 
the  same  chronicle  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  king 
offered  no  less  than  6,480,320  sweet-smelling  flowers  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Tooth.  And  the  regulations  of  the  temple  at  Dambedenia  in  the 
thirteenth  century  prescribed  'every  day  an  offering  of  100,000 
blossoms,  and  each  day  a  different  kind  of  flower.'  Even  in  the 
Demon  worship,  which  was  the  prevailing  worship  of  the  Singhalese 
before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  by  Mahindo,  flowers  were 
required.  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon  gives 
some  curious  facts  about  the  Grok-bandeema,  the  consecration  of 
trees,  by  means  of  wreaths  of  leaves,  to  different  demons  to  insure 
their  safety.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  Kattadias  or  devil-priests.  They  take 
place  on  every  domestic  occurrence  of  joy  or  calamity,  and  are,  he 
says,  generally  accomplished  with  observances  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
the  most  revolting  evidence  still  extant  of  the  uncivilised  habits  of 
the  Singhalese.  In  a  case  of  sickness  when  the  help  of  a  devil- 
dancer  is  sought,  an  altar,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  is 
raised  within  sight  of  the  dying  man,  who  is  directed  to  touch  and 
dedicate  to  the  evil  spirit  the  wild  flowers  and  rice  and  flesh  pre- 
pared and  laid  upon  it,  as  the  pidaneys  or  offerings,  to  be  made  at 
sunset,  at  midnight,  and  in  the  morning.  The  Dewol-modoowa — a 
ceremony  that  seemingly  incorporates  the  worship  of  the  whole  host 
of  infernal  deities  (the  Singhalese  have  a  demon  or  Sanne  for  each 
form  of  disease),  and  that  is  celebrated  on  a  big  scale,  and  frequently 
in  behalf  of  an  entire  village  or  district  afflicted  by  cholera  or  the 
fever  dreaded  by  the  natives — is  held  in  a  madoowa,  a  temporary 
building  constructed  of  branches  and  decorated  with  white  cloths, 
where  for  seven  successive  days  offerings  are  made  of  wild  flowers  and 
fruit,  together  with  rice  and  money. 

In  one  part  of  the  marriage  rite  of  the  Hindoos — and  a  very 
complex  rite  it  is — the  officiating  priest  binds  the  hands  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  together  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  like  as  the 
Armenians  do ;  and  when  the  bride  has  been  formally  given  away 
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and  received,  the  garland  is  removed  during  the  recital,  by  the  father 
of  the  bride,  of  the  Giiyatri,  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas. 

Prodigal  of  flowers  in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  the  Buddhists 
use  them  without  stint  for  the  service  of  the  dead.  When  a  little 
child,  a  child  under  two  years  of  age,  dies,  the  body  is  not  burned, 
but  decked  with  flowers  they  lay  it  in  a  grave  whilst  a  priest  chants 
the  song  of  Yama.  When  an  adult  dies,  the  nearest  relatives  carry 
the  corpse,  washed,  perfumed,  and  decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  to 
the  funeral  pile,  previously  prepared  and  decorated  with  strung  and 
unstrung  blossoms,  at  some  spot  in  a  forest  or  near  water.  After  the 
burning  of  the  body,  an  oblation  of  a  funeral  cake  garlanded  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  betel  leaves  is  made  on  a  small  altar  placed  near 
the  door  of  the  deceased  or  close  by  running  water.  This  is  followed 
by  further  offerings  of  a  lamp,  water,  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  On 
the  last  day  of  mourning,  namely,  on  the  tenth  day,  a  fresh  oblation 
is  made  of  blossoms,  tila,  and  water,  succeeded  by  a  still  more 
elaborate  one  of  perfumes,  flowers,  and  durva  grass.  Then  a  funeral 
cake  is  offered,  together  with  blossoms,  perfumes,  resin,  and  betel 
leaves,  which  the  priest  sprinkles  with  water  and  rice,  saying  mean- 
while, '  May  the  waters  be  auspicious,  may  the  blossoms  be  sweet,' 
&c.  After  these  and  various  other  ceremonies,  the  priest  lights  a 
lamp  in  honour  of  the  deceased  and  goes  to  collect  the  ashes. 
Finally,  the  son  or  nearest  relative  of  the  dead  man,  accompanied  by 
his  kinsmen,  proceeds  to  the  burial  ground  bearing  eight  vessels 
filled  with  yet  other  offerings  of  flowers,  roots,  and  such  like  things. 
In  fact,  turn  where  we  will  at  the  present  day  in  any  part  of  those 
vast  countries  where  ancient  Buddhism,  unchanged  through  centuries 
that  may  now  be  reckoned  by  decades,  still  holds  its  sway,  domi- 
nating one  fourth  of  the  human  race — in  Thibet  and  Tartary  and 
China,  the  Flowery  Empire,  in  Japan  and  Ceylon,  in  India,  through- 
out the  oriental  Archipelago — on  every  side  floral  offerings  meet  our 
view.  Now  almost  concealing  the  wreck  of  ruined  but  still  vene- 
rated shrines ;  now  veiling  the  idols  of  a  religion  abhorrent  to  civilised 
nations  in  the  grossness  of  its  symbolism ;  or,  better  still,  softening 
with  their  living  beauty  the  sad  aspect  of  the  cities  of  the  dead, 
and  again  and  again  bearing  witness  to  the  undying  belief  in  a 
Future  Life. 

In  a  format  treatment  of  our  subject  it  would  be  impossible  to 
leave  this  part  of  it  without  special  mention  of  the  flower  customs  of 
the  land  of  Zoroaster.  But  as  it  is.  I  must  content  myself  with 
simply  repeating,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  it  when  it 
was  made  some  twelve  months  since,  Dr.  George  Birdwood's  communi- 
cation to  the  Athenceum  on  Persian  Flower  Worship  : — 

Very  beautiful  is  the  Persian  love  for  flowers.  In  Bombay  I  found  the 
Parsees  use  the  Victoria  Gardens  chiefly  to  walk  in, '  to  eat  the  air ' — '  to  take  a 
constitutional/  as  we  say.  Their  enjoyment  of  it  was  heartily  animal.  The 
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Hindu  would  stroll  unateadfastly  through  it,  attracted  from  flower  to  flower,  not 
by  its  form  or  colour,  but  its  scent.  !!••  \vmild  jmss  from  plunt  to  plant,  snatching 
at  the  flowers  and  crushing  them  between  his  lingers  as  it'  ho  were  taking  .<nuH'. 
His  pleasure  in  the  flowers  was  utterly  sensual.  Presently  a  true  Persian,  in 
flowing  robe  of  blue,  and  on  his  head  his  sheepskin  hat — '  black,  glossy,  curl'd, 
the  fleece  of  Kar-Kal' — would  saunter  in,  and  stand  and  meditate  over  every  flower 
he  saw,  and  always  as  if  half  in  vision.  And  when  the  vision  was  fulfilled  and  the 
ideal  flower  he  was  seeking  found,  he  would  spread  his  mat  and  sit  before  it  until 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  then  pray  before  it,  and  fold  up  his  mat  again  and  go 
home.  And  the  next  night,  and  night  after  night,  until  that  particular  flower 
faded  away,  he  woidd  return  to  it,  and  bring  his  friends  in  ever-increasing  troops 
to  it,  and  sit  and  play  the  guitar  or  lute  before  it,  and  they  would  all  together  pray 
there,  and  after  prayer  still  sit  before  it,  sipping  sherbet,  and  talking  the  most 
hilarious  and  shocking  scandal  late  into  the  moonlight ;  and  so  again  and  again 
every  evening  until  the  flower  died.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  a  grand  finale,  the 
whole  company  would  suddenly  rise  before  the  flower  and  serenade  it  together 
with  an  ode  from  Hafiz  and  depart. 

IV. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  urged  against  it,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
seeing  something  more  than  a  mere  accidental  resemblance  in  the 
ceremonial  and  symbolical  use  of  the  lotus  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hindoos.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  flower  was,  with  the  former, 
a  symbol  of  Nofra  Atmoo,  the  Defender  and  Protector  of  the  World,  is 
of  itself  evidence,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  worshippers  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
as  well  as  by  the  votaries  of  Bouddha, — evidence  that  is  strengthened 
by  representations  of  the  infant  deity  Ehoou,  the  god  of  day,  rising 
from  a  lotus  flower  ;  and  by  those  of  the  final  judgment  scene  before 
Osiris  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  by  Isis  and  Nephthys,  with  the 
•four  genii  of  Amenti  standing  on  a  lotus  flower  in  front :  all  of  which 
recall  more  or  less  the  peculiar  features  of  Hindoo  worship  already 
noticed. 

The  Egyptians  were  great  gardeners.  And  they  used  flowers, 
i>oth  those  they  cultivated  and  those  that  did  not  require  their  care, 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  When  an  Egyptian  approached  a 
place  of  divine  worship,  he  invariably  held  the  flower  of  the  agrostis 
or  lotus  in  his  hand ;  and  examples  of  the  custom  are  so  numerous,  so 
unmistakable,  so  perfect,  on  sepulchral  tablets  and  other  Egyptian 
monuments  of  antiquity,  as  to  render  Diodorus's  account  of  it  quite 
unnecessary  as  a  source  of  information.  Oblations  of  flowers  were  a 
distinctive  and  striking  feature  amongst  the  costly  gifts  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  jewels,  robes,  precious  ointments  and  perfumes,  that  the 
Egyptians  used  to  make  to  their  gods.  Sometimes  a  single  blossom 
without  any  other  kind  of  gift  was  offered  ;  or  the  oblation  consisted 
of  carefully  arranged  bouquets  of  prescribed  form,  made  of  the 
papyrus  or  lotus  only  :  or  it  was  formed  of  a  variety  of  flowers,  those 
most  grateful  or  useful  to  man  being  chosen  as  most  acceptable  to 
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the  gods.  The  papyri  at  the  British  Museum  furnish  admiiable 
illustrations  of  this  rite.  For  instance,  the  papyrus  of  Mutcmna, 
priestess  of  Amen-Ra  ;  or,  better,  that  of  Ta-ma,  with  vignettes  of 
several  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or  Ritual.  But  the  papyrus 
of  Mutnetem,  a  queen,  lent  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  papyri  now  to  be 
seen  there.  It,  like  that  of  Ta-ma,  represents  an  image  of  Re  or  Ra, 
but  the  altar  of  the  god  piled  up  with  lotus  blossoms  and  other  offer- 
ings is  much  larger  than  that  in  the  Ta-ma,  and  the  offerings,  from 
the  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  the  papyrus  and  the  brightness  of 
the  colours,  are  as  clear  and  as  distinct  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
but  yesterday.  Sometimes  wreaths  and  garlands  were  laid  upon  the 
altars,  or  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  crowned  with  them  :  an 
observance,  Pliny  tells  us,  most  faithfully  maintained  by  Ptolemoeus. 
The  helichrysos  was  in  great  request  for  these  wreaths,  both  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  golden  colour  and  because  it  does  not  fade.  At  the 
annual  and  solemn  Festival  of  the  Shrines,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,2 
and  likewise  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,3  flowers  were  specially  required, 
not  only  to  decorate  the  shrines  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  carried  in 
procession,  but  also  for  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  that  followed,  and 
which,  when  the  king  happened  to  be  present,  it  was  his  privilege  to 
perform.  On  such  occasions  he  was  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
queen  holding  a  sistrum  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bouquet  of 
flower  made  in  a  form  peculiar  to  the  rite. 

The  Egyptians  believed  the  soul  to  be  not  only  immortal,  but  a 
portion  of  the  divine  essence  that  after  death  and  judgment  was,  if 
found  unsullied  by  its  habitation  in  the  flesh,  again  united  to  the 
Deity  of  which  it  was  an  emanation ;  hence,  they  worshipped  their 
dead  with  divine  honours,  that  is,  they  made  oblations  to  them 
similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  they 
hailed  them  with  the  hallowed  name  of  Osiris.  In  addition  to  such 
public  rites,  private  commemorations  were  constantly  made  by  priests 
on  altars  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  the  buildings  where  mummies 
were  kept  till  they  were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  They  consisted  of 
libation  and  of  offerings,  including  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the  interval 
between  embalmment  and  burial,  social  feasts  were  likewise  held  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  at  which  the  guests,  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  were  decked  with  flowers. 

As  regards  military  triumphs,  we  find  that,  on  returning  from 
war,  the  army  as  it  passed  through  Egypt  was  met  at  each  of  the 
principal  cities  by  a  concourse  of  people,  headed  by  the  priests  and 
chief  men  of  the  place  bearing  garlands,  bouquets  and  palm  branches, 
to  welcome  its  return.  At  the  general  thanksgiving  in  the  principal 

2  .  .  .  iv  rais  iravTryvpffft  ruv  vaiaf  ai'a.KO[i.i£o/j.fvui>  tls  upas   &v9effi  irajroiois   inrb   TUV 
Ifptuv  Ko.rfmp-jni.ivov. — Lib.  i.  cap.  1>7. 
*  Line  42  of  the  Greek  text. 
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temple  of  the  city  that  followed  their  return  to  the  capital,  the 
soldiers — who  to  a  man  were  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
and  to  return  thanks  for  the  victories  they  had  gained,  as  well  as  for 
their  personal  preservation — though  they  did  not  have  flowers,  carried 
each  one  in  his  hand  a  twig  of  some  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  olive 
or  bay,  which  was  ultimately  laid  on  one  of  the  altars  of  sacrifice. 

Their  keen  appreciation  of  variety  in  trees  and  flowers  led  the 
Egyptians  to  exact  contributions  of  rare  specimens  from  tributary 
nations ;  and  plants  figure  among  the  presents  brought  by  foreigners 
to  Egyptian  kings.  Their  passion  for  flowers  was  still  further  ex- 
hibited in  the  paintings  of  their  walls ;  floral  forms  were  woven  in 
their  textile  fabrics  ;  and  indeed,  whatever  they  wished  to  ornament 
they  ornamented  with  them.  Nay,  according  to  Pliny,  they  even 
made  artificial  flowers,  hence  called  sEgypticu ;  and  Pliny's  affirma- 
tion has  been  confirmed  by  recent  discoveries  in  tombs. 

Wreaths  and  chaplets  for  personal  adornment  were  in  common 
use  amongst  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  though  the 
lotus  was  preferred  for  the  purpose,  many  other  flowers  and  leaves 
were  employed — such  as  the  Chrysanthemum,  Acinon,  Acacia, 
Strychnus  persoluta,  Anemone,  Convolvulus,  Olive,  Bay-tree  and 
others.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  when 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  visited  Egypt,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
the  chaplets  of  papyrus  sent  him  by  the  king,  that  he  took  some 
home  with  him.  At  social  entertainments,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  with  precious  unguents  was  over,  a  lotus  flower  was 
presented  to  each  guest,  who  held  it  in  his  or  her  hand  during  the 
feast.  Servants  next  brought  necklaces  of  flowers,  chiefly  of  the 
lotus ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  done  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  suggestion  that  Pharao  simply  observed  the  custom  in 
kingly  fashion  when  he  put  a  chain  of  gold  round  Joseph's  neck, 
will  not  seem  fanciful,  as  it  otherwise  might.  A  garland  was  also 
put  round  the  head,  to  which  a  single  lotus  bud  or  a  full-blown 
flower  was  so  attached  as  to  hang  down  the  very  centre  of  the  fore- 
head. Sometimes  a  cluster  of  blossoms  occupied  the  place  of  the 
single  bud  or  blossom.  Lotus  flowers  made  up  into  wreaths  and 
other  devices  were  suspended  on  stands  placed  about  the  room,  or 
separately  they  were  set  in  amphora3  or  jars  ready  for  immediate 
use ;  whilst  servants  were  constantly  employed  to  bring  other  flowers 
fresh  from  the  garden  to  supply  the  guests  anew,  as  their  bouquets 
and  garlands  faded;  attendants  too  were  employed  to  hold  flowers 
for  the  guests  to  smell.  They  sometimes  crowned  the  bowl  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  ;  and  a  vase  filled  with  blossoms  of  the  lotus  was, 
Sir  Gr.  Wilkinson  says,  frequently  placed  on  a  stand  before  the  master 
of  the  house,  or  presented  to  him  by  an  attendant.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  special  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  the  Egyptians 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mural  paintings  from  Thebes,  forming  part  of 
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the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
last  year  Mr.  Long,  in  his  Egyptian  Feast,  recalled  some  of  them, 
though  he  has  certainly  given  them  less  prominence  than  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Theban  artists. 

V. 

There  is  comparatively  little  mention  by  Jewish  authors  of  the 
use  of  flowers  by  the  Hebrews  for  either  religious  or  other  purposes. 
Still  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  what  they  loved  pre-eminently 
in  parable  and  simile,  they,  like  other  oriental  nations,  did  not  fail 
to  turn  to  direct  account  in  times  of  public  and  private  rejoicing. 
The  bloody  sacrifices  and  holocausts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
necessarily  lessened,  if  they  did  not  altogether  dispense  with,  oppor- 
tunities for  their  sacrificial  use ;  and  indeed  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  in  the  adornment  of  victims,  and  at  the  great  Festival  of 
First  Fruits,  they  formed  a  regular,  or  at  all  events  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  ceremonial.  In  the  Mischna  mention  is  made  of  the 
wreath  of  olive  set  on  the  head  of  the  ox  that  went  before  the  bearers 
of  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  offered  a  sacrifice  0f  peace ;  but 
there  is  no  express  notice  of  garlands,  such  as  occurs  of  the  pagan 
use  of  them  in  the  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describing 
how  the  people  of  Lystra  would  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
gods,  and  the  '  priest  of  Jupiter  that  was  before  the  city  bringing 
oxen  and  garlands  [ravpovs  /cal  ars^ara\^  would  have  offered  sacrifice 
with  them.'  Again,  much  is  said  of  the  crowning  of  the  first 
fruits :  ' .  .  .  et  quando  propius  accedebant  Jerusolymam,  mittebant 
ad  eos  qui  coronabant  primitiva.'  One  commentator,  interpreting 
these  words,  '  et  coronabant  primitiva  eorum,'  says,  '  id  est,  adorna- 
bant,  conjugentes  ficus  et  uvas  recentes  cum  ficibus  siccis  et  passis, 
quas  eo  modo  adducebant ;  si  vero  omnes  erant  recentes,  indicium 
erat  bonitatis  et  prasstantia?,  adornantes  eas  botris  uvarum.'  And 
the  reason  given  for  the  need  of  the  coronatio  recentibus  is,  that 
often  fresh  figs  and  grapes  would  not  bear  the  long  journey  those 
distant  from  Jerusalem  had  to  make,  and  that  consequently  the  more 
excellent  offering  of  fresh  fruit  was  added  to  the  dried  as  they  neared 
the  city,  '  praestantiores  ostendebant  superius.'  But  what  really  con- 
stituted the  primitiarum  coronatio  is  a  much  disputed  point. 
Spencer  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Eitual  says  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  whole  Mischna  that  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  have  studied  with  greater  labour  and  less  effect  to  explain 
than  this.  He  himself  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  various  modes 
of  crowning  the  first  fruits,  including  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers, 
obtained  amongst  them,  on  the  ground  that  various  forms  of  crowning 
for  the  various  conditions  of  first-fruit  offerings  obtained  among  con- 
temporary heathen  nations,  whose  coronatio  primitiarum  consisted 
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sometimes  of  a  heaping  up  of  the  first  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  crown  ; 
at  other  times  of  a  crown  properly  so  called,  or  garlands  of  flowers  set 
on  the  top  or  around  the  first  fruits.  They  held  it  to  be  a  pious  and 
religious  act  to  crown  all  things  having  regard  to  religious  worship. 
'  Sacrificantes  id  quod  Diis  offerebant,  vel  acceptum  etiam  refere- 
bant,  coronabant.'  In  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  crowning  of 
victims  by  the  Jews,  Spencer  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Philo 
Judaeus  on  Nadab  and  Abihu:  '  Fire  went  forth  from  heaven  and 
consumed  all  things  that  were  on  the  altar,  victims  and  chaplets, 
o\oavTd}fj.ara  xal  ra  crr^/tara.'  In  the  rites  observed  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Tabernacles,  where  naturally  we  should  expect  a  distinct 
mention  of  flowers,  there  is  none.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  omission  cannot  arise  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
their  beauty  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  He- 
brews possessed  it,  and  at  times  showed  it  to  a  degree  that  surpassed 
even  the  intensity  of  Hellenic  sensuousness.  A  famous  passage  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Wisdom  is  an  instance  in  point :  '  Let  us  fill 
ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  and  let  not  the  flower  of 
the  time  pass  by  us  :  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  before  they 
be  withered.  Let  no  meadow  escape  our  riot.  .  .  .  Let  us  every- 
where leave  tokens  of  our  joy.'  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaias 
furnishes  another  argument  that  they  indulged  in  extravagances 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks:  *  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the 
drunkards  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the  fading  flower  the  glory  of  his  joy, 
who  were  on  the  head  of  the  fat  valley,  staggering  with  wine.  The 
crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under 
feet.  And  the  fading  flower,  the  glory  of  his  joy  who  is  on  the  head  of 
the  fat  valley,  shall  be  as  a  hasty  fruit  before  the  ripeness  of  autumn.' 
The  fact  that  a  woman  did  or  did  not  wear  a  myrtle  wreath  at  her 
marriage — the  myrtle  wreath  was  probably  of  much  later  origin  than 
the  Golden  City — was,  in  the  event  of  her  widowhood  or  divorce,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  her ;  on  it  often  depended  the  amount 
of  her  ketubah  or  jointure.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Mischna  that, 
1 A  woman  who  becoming  widowed  or  divorced  asserts,  As  a  virgin 
I  was  married,  while  he  [the  husband  or  his  heir]  asserts,  No !  as  a 
widow  thou  wast  married,  in  her  case  should  there  be  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  went  to  be  married  in  a  myrtle  wreath  and  with  her 
hair  flowing,  her  ketubah  is  two  hundred  dinar.'  In  the  same  code, 
amongst  the  cases  in  which  men  were  to  be  believed  should  they  offer 
to  testify,  when  grown  up,  to  what  they  have  seen  while  children, 
occurs  the  following :  'A  man  is  to  be  believed  who  affirms  ...  I 
remember  that  the  woman  A.  B.  went  forth  to  be  married  with  a 
myrtle  wreath  and  flowing  hair.'  Consequently  she  was  married  as  a 
virgin,  and  entitled  to  a  ketubah  of  two  hundred  dinar.  The 
ketubah  of  a  widow  was  only  a  maneh,  namely,  one  hundred  dinar. 
During  the  war  with  Vespasian  bridegrooms'  crowns  were  prohibited 
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by  special  decree.  And  in  the  war  with  Titus  a  decree  was  passed 
prohibiting  brides'  crowns.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  of  the 
various  crowns  worn  by  a  bridegroom  were  touched  by  the  decree. 
Some  Rabbis  maintained  that  those  only  made  of  crystal  or  bdellion 
were  meant ;  others  contended  that  the  decree  included  both  these 
and  those  of  myrtle  and  roses,  and  that  wreaths  of  reeds  or  plaited 
rushes  alone  were  allowed,  '  ex  cannis  aut  junco  plectebantur ; '  others 
again  maintained  that  every  kind  was  forbidden.  The  decree  con- 
cerning the  crown  worn  by  a  bride  apparently  had  regard  only  to  the 
very  ancient  one  called  the  Golden  City. 

Flowers  were  used  by  the  Jews  in  times  of  public  rejoicing  and 
when  they  wished  to  show  marked  honour  to  individual  persons. 
They  knew  too  that  the  custom  existed  among  other  nations. 
Witness  the  reception  of  Holofernes  by  the  people  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  and  Libya  and  Cilicia  in  the  book  of  Judith :  '  And 
so  great  a  fear  lay  upon  all  those  provinces,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  cities,  both  princes  and  nobles  as  well  as  the  people,  went  out 
to  meet  him  at  his  coming,  And  received  him  with  garlands  and 
lights  and  timbrels  and  flutes.  And  though  they  did  these  things 
they  could  not  for  all  that  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  his  heart.'  It 
is  moreover  said  that  Judith  crowned  herself  with  lilies  when  she  set 
out  for  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  because  the  Jews  held  the  lily  to  coun- 
teract all  witchcraft  and  enchantments.  But  Grrotius  thinks  that 
the  lilies  of  Judith  hung  from  her  neck ;  and  from  the  context  they 
were  evidently  gold  ornaments.  When  she  returned,  '  all  the  women 
of  Israel  ran  together  to  see  her  and  blessed  her  and  made  a  dance 
among  them  for  her,  and  she  took  a  thyrsus  in  her  hand  and  gave 
others  to  the  women  that  were  with  her,  and  they  wore  crowns  of 
olive  both  she  and  her  companions,  and  she  went  before  all  the  people 
in  the  dance,  leading  all  the  women,  and  all  the  men  of  Israel 
followed  wearing  their  arms,  with  garlands,  and  singing  hymns.'  4 
Tirinus  remarks  that  here  we  have  a  picture  or  figure  of  Christian 
processions,  '  with  pomp  of  vestments,  flowers,  branches,  music,  lights, 
arms,  and  solemn  movements,  since  every  creature  must  praise  the 
Creator.'  And  Calmet,  commenting  on  the  same  passage,  says  that 
crowns  of  olive  for  women  are  so  rare,  that  this  is  the  only  example 
related  of  the  Hebrews.  Then  Philo  Judseus,  in  his  celebrated 
epistle  to  Caius  Caesar,  reminds  the  emperor  of  how,  after  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  his  grandfather  Marcus  Agrippa  was  conducted  down  to 
the  sea  by  the  people,  not  of  one  city  only,  but  of  all  the  country, 
01%  VTTO  fMias  TroXcwy,  aX\'  VTTO  rrjs  ^(apas  a-jrdarjS)  strewing  the  road 
with  branches  of  flowers  on  account  of  his  piety.  And,  finally, 
Josephus  relates  that  Jaddus,  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the 
approach  of  Alexander  and  his  army,  the  night  after  sacrifice  was 

4  The  Vulgate  edition  of  Judith  is  translated  from  the  Claldcan.     The  ancient 
Greek  version,  which  I  have  chiefly  followed,  is  more  diffuse. 
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admonished  by  God  in  a  dream  to  take  courage,  and  after  adorning 
the  city  with  garlands,  to  open  the  gates,  himself  and  the  priests 
dressed  in  their  priestly  habits,  attended  by  persons  in  white  clothes, 
and  to  go  to  meet  them,  without  any  fear  or  apprehension,  relying  on 
his  providence.  Upon  this  admonition  he  was  roused  out  of  his 
sleep  and  seemed  extremely  rejoiced,  after  which  he  told  the  revela- 
tion to  all,  and  having  performed  everything  as  he  had  been  ordered 
in  his  dream,  he  waited  for  the  king's  arrival. 

VI. 

OaAXft  5'  ovpavias  vir*  &xvas 
6  KaX\it3oTpvs  KCIT'  rjp.ap  del 
vapxicro-os,  fieydXaiv  6fa.1v 


The  exquisite  chorus  of  Sophocles  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken  gives  at  once  the  most  beautiful  description  of  Colonos  and 
the  key  to  customs  that  entered  more  deeply  into  Greek  life  than  they 
entered  into  the  life  of  any  of  the  peoples  I  have  named.  If  the 
ancient  coronet  of  the  mighty  goddesses  themselves  was  formed  of  the 
narcissus,  what  offerings  more  pleasing  than  offerings  of  flowers  could 
their  suppliants  make  them  ?  Greek  and  Eoman  alike,  it  would  seem, 
thought  none,  and  so  back  into  far-distant  times  we  trace  them.  The 
(TTS^ara  borne  by  Chryses  in  honour  of  far-darting  Apollo,  when  he 
went  to  ransom  his  daughter,  are  supposed  to  designate  a  garland  of 
flowers  ;  and  it  was  evidently  held  in  great  veneration  from  the  words 
of  Agamemnon  harshly  dismissing  the  old  man  :  '  Let  me  not  find  thee 
at  the  hollow  barks,  either  now  loitering  or  hereafter  returning,  lest  the 
staff  and  garland  of  the  god  avail  thee  not  [M??  vv  roi  ov  'xpaurp.rj 
a-KTjTTTpov  KOI  aT£fjifjLa  0£oto],  for  her  I  will  not  set  free.'  Again,  in  the 
Suppliants  of  zEschylus,  the  suppliant  girl  reminds  the  king  to  '  pay 
religious  regard  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  (the  city)  with  a  crown  on  it,' 
AlBov  a-v  TrpvfjLvav  TroX-sms  &>8'  so-rs^svrjv,  meaning  the  altar  with 
its  garland  or  suppliant  bough.  In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
Pisthetairus  bids  the  priest,  '  Begone  from  us  both  you  and  your 
garlands,  for  I  alone  will  sacrifice  this  myself.'  And  in  his  Peace, 
Tyrgseus  announces,  *  The  basket  is  ready  containing  coarse  barley 
and  a  garland  and!  a  knife  ;  and  see  here  is  fire  too,  and  nothing 
detains  us  but  the  sheep.'  During  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  Thucydides  relates,  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was 
burned  down  in  consequence  of  Chrysis,  the  priestess,  having  set  a 
lighted  torch  near  the  garlands,  and  fallen  asleep  afterwards.  The 
garlands  all  caught  fire,  and  the  mischief  was  irremediable  before  she 
perceived  it.  Garlands  once  offered  were  left  hanging  on  the  altars 

*  And  ever  day  by  day  the  narcissus  with  its  beauteous  clusters,  the  ancient 
coronet  of  the  mighty  goddesses,  bursts  into  bloom  by  heaven's  dew.  —  (Edipus 
Coloneus, 
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after  they  had  faded.  On  the  setting  out  of  the  sacred  Mission  Ship 
from  Athens  to  Delos,  the  ship  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  Apollo 
by  a  chaplet  placed  on  the  stem  at  the  moment  of  starting.  This 
practice  was  closely  connected  with  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  Socrates,  as  all  who  know  the  celebrated 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  Plato's  Phcedo  will  remember.  And  who 
does  not  recollect 

Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  abit,  sedesque  revisit 
Laeta  suas,  ubi  templum  illi  centumque  Sabseo 
Thure  calent  arae,  sertisque  recentibus  halant; 

or  again, 

Nos  delubra  deum  miseri,  quibus  ultimus  esset 
Hie  dies,  festa  velamus  fronde  per  urbem. 

And  the  altar  to  the  manes  of  the  unhappy  Polydore  decked  with 
leaden-coloured  wreaths  and  gloomy  cypress, 

Oseruleis  moestse  vittis  atraque  cupresso. 

And  Anchises  when  he  made  libation  for  a  safe   voyage  wreathed 

the  bowl, 

Turn  pater  Anchises  inagnum  cratera  corona 
Induit,  implevitque  mero,  divosque  vocavit. 

In  Virgil  too  the  ill-starred  Dido  calls  the  attention  of  her  sister 
to  the  ships  with  their  sterns  crowned  with  garlands  ready  for  depar- 
ture, 

Puppibus  et  leeti  nautse  imposuere  coronas, 

who  herself  was  wont  to  garland  her  husband's  marble  shrine 

Velleribus  niveis  et  festa  fronde  revinctum, 
and  who  also  wreathed  her  own  funeral  pyre, 

Intenditque  locum  sertis,  et  fronde  coronat 
Funerea. 

As  a  good  instance  of  the  votive  use  of  chaplets  I  may  cite  the 
twelfth  satire  of  Juvenal.  Catullus,  threatened  with  shipwreck,  vows 
offerings  to  the  gods :  he  is  saved,  and  they  are  made  : 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  linguis  animisque  faventes, 
Sertaque  delubris,  et  farra  imponite  cultris, 
Ac  molles  ornate  focos,  glebamque  virentem. 
Jam  sequar,  et  sacro,  quod  praestat,  rite  peracto 
Inde  domum  repetam,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 
Accipiunt  fragili  simulacra  nitentia  cera. 

At  the  second  of  the  Arateia,  the  sacrifices  offered  by  command  of 
the  oracle  twice  every  year  at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  all  the 
senators  assisting  wore  garlands.  And  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  like 
the  Aztecs,  dedicated  particular  flowers  to  individual  deities.  "We 
have  seen  that  the  narcissus  belonged  to  the  mighty  goddesses ;  the 
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poppy  was  also  sacred  to  Ceres ;  Venus  bad  ber  anemone  ;  Hera  tbe 
lily  ;  Artemis  the  myrtle ;  and  Sappbo  crowns  the  Muses  with  Pierian 
roses.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Kites  of  Ceres,  her  priestess  was 
wont  to  carry  poppies  in  her  hand :  '  Forthwith  she  [Ceres]  likened 
herself  to  Niceppe,  whom  the  State  had  appointed  her  public 
priestess,  and  she  grasped  in-  her  hand  the  fillets  and  poppies,  and 
kept  her  key  on  her  shoulders.'6  From  Ovid's  History  of  Sacrifice 
we  get  another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  primitive  sacrifices 
of  the  people  of  Anuach  and  Mexico  and  those  of  early  classic  times. 
In  the  old  days,  he  says,  the  knife  of  the  present  day  had  no  employ- 
ment in  the  sacred  rites.  The  altar  used  to  send  forth  its  smoke 
contented  with  Sabine  herbs,  and  the  laurel  was  burned  with  no 
crackling  noise.  If  there  was  any  one  who  could  add  violets  to  the 
chaplets  wrought  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  he  was  a  rich  man. 

About  two  years  ago  considerable  excitement  was  created  in 
archaeological  circles  by  the  discovery  in  Rome  of  the  ancient  Porta 
Fontinalis  on  the  very  spot  on  which,  in  1825,  Stephano  Piale,  in  a 
series  of  lectures,  with  marvellous  sagacity,  sought  to  establish  its 
site.  The  gate  took  its  name  from  the  Festival  of  the  Fountains  — 
*  Fontinalia  fontium  sacra,  unde  et  Romne  Fontinalis  porta ' — a  high 
day  and  holiday  of  regal  Rome.  'Fontinalia  festus  erat  dies 
Roma?,  quo  in  fontes  coronas  projiciebant,  puteosque  coronabant,  ut 
a  quibus  pellucidos  liquores  ad  restinguendam  sitim  acciperent, 
iisdem  gratiam  referre  hoc  ritu  viderentur.'  Any  one  who  visits  our 
own  Dorsetshire  coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season  may 
still  witness  a  survival  of  the  old  pagan  custom  of  crowning  the 
waters ;  not,  it  is  true,  as  a  thank-offering,  like  the  Fontinalia  Tor 
benefits  bestowed  on  the  thirsty,  but  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
obtain  food  for  the  hungry.  The  fishermen  of  Weymouth,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  put  out  to  sea  to  cast  on  the  waves  garlands  which  they 
take  with  them  for  the  purpose.  And  this  survival  is  but  another 
link  in  the  chain  that  connects  us  with  the  yet  more  primitive  prac- 
tice of  the  Red  Indian,  who  secures  a  safe  passage  across  Lake 
Superior,  or  down  the  Mississippi,  by  gifts  of  precious  tobacco,  which 
he  wafts  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Flood  on  the  bosom  of  its 
waters. 

Examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  reverence  for  the  dead  bearing 
upon  our  subject  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select 
from  amongst  them.  They  crowd  upon  us.  When  a  Greek  died, 
the  nearest  female  relatives — not  a  hireling  or  stranger  such  as  the 
Roman  pollinctor — assembled  to  perform  the  last  offices.  Having 
placed  the  obolus  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  and  washed  and  anointed 
the  body  with  precious  perfumes  and  clothed  it  in  a  splendid  white 
garment,  they  crowned  the  head  with  flowers  of  the  season,  rots 

•  Hymn  to  Dcmeter  (Callimachus). 
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avOsai.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Romans  sometimes  covered 
the  couch  on  which  the  dead  body  lay  with  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
was  likewise  a  universal  custom  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  one 
just  dead,  especially  if  the  deceased  was  young,  to  carry  wreaths  of 
flowers  to  the  house  or  place  of  burial  of  such  a  one.  At  the  %oeu, 
the  ceremony  at  the  grave,  libations  of  milk,  honey,  water,  wine, 
and  offerings  of  flowers  and  olives,  were  made  ;  and  after  burial  the 
grave  was  constantly  crowned  and  adorned  with  wreaths.  When 
Atossa,  in  the  Persians  of  ^Eschylus,  filled  with  terror,  sought  to 
allay  her  fears  by  bearing  propitiatory  offerings,  '  things  which  are 
soothing  charms  to  the  dead,'  to  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  sire  of  her 
child,  she  took  with  her  wreathed  flowers,  children  of  the  all-teeming 
earth,  av6^  trXsKTa  Trapfyopov  yaias  re/cva.  And  Chrysothemis,  when 
she  bore  her  own  and  Electra's  offerings  to  their  father's  grave,  saw 
'  from  the  top  of  the  mound  fresh  running  streams  of  milk,  and  my 
sire's  grave  garlanded  all  around  with  every  flower  that  grows.'  A 
beautiful  picture  of  filial  piety,  /cal  TrepiaTc(pfj  KVK\W  Trdvrwv  o<r' 
s(nlv  avOewv  dijtcyv  irarpos.  And  the  complaint  of  Petala  to 
Simmalion,  in  the  epistles  of  Alciphron,  plainly  shows  how  special 
was  the  dedication  of  flowers,  to  the  dead  :  '  I  have  a  lover  who  is  a 
mourner,  not  a  lover  :  he  sends  me  garlands  and  roses  as  if  to  deck  a 
premature  grave,  and  he  says  he  weeps  through  the  livelong  night.' 
From  Anacreon  it  would  appear  that  the  rose  was  thought  to  possess 
a  peculiar  virtue  for  the  dead  : 


KOI  vovov 

/cal  vexpols    p.vvti. 


Moreover,  the  springing  of  flowers  from  the  tomb  of  the  dead  was 
welcomed  as  an  earnest  of  their  happiness  ;  and  it  was  the  universal 
wish  that  the  tombstones  of  departed  friends  might  be  light  to  them, 
and  that  a  perpetual  springtide  of  all  kinds  of  sweet  flowers  might 
encircle  their  graves.  And  so  we  read  in  the  Greek  Anthology  :  A 
lad  still  in  the  first  period  of  youth,  still  wanting  the  down  of  a 
beard,  has  envious  fate  deprived  of  life  ;  and  thou  deity  with  an 
evil  eye  hast  cut  unholily  hopes,  how  great,  from  him,  who  has  left 
many  works  of  a  wise  hand.  But  do  thou,  Earth,  be  kind,  and 
lightly  lie  upon  Aquilinus  ;  and  mayest  thou  produce  sweet-scented 
flowers  by  his  side,  such  as  thou  bearest  amongst  the  Arabians  and 
such  as  are  amongst  the  Indians.  Again  :  May  many  flowers  grow  on 
this  newly  built  tomb  :  not  the  dried-up  bramble  nor  the  noxious 
asgipyrus,  but  violets  and  marjoram  and  the  narcissus  growing  in 
water  ;  and  around  thee,  Vibius,  may  all  roses  grow. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  name  the  Feralia,  the 

Parentalia,  the  Dies  Violares  of  the  Eomans.    Every  one  knows  about 

them  ;  and  besides  they  closely  resemble  the  Greek  rites  just  noticed. 

The  Eomans  were  strict  in  their  observance  of  them  ;  and  even  the 
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hateful  Caracalla,  when  he  visited  Achilles'  grave,  laid  garlands  of 
flowers  upon  it.  And  when  he  himself  died,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
people,  some  were  found  who  for  a  long  time  afterwards  decked  his 
tomb  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  i  Non  defuerunt,  qui  per 
longum  tempus  verms  aestivisque  floribus  tumulum  ejus  ornarint.' 
And  Antonius  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered  on  his  tomb — 

Manibus  est  imis  rosa  grata,  et  grata  sepulchris, 
Et  Eosa  flos  florum. 

So  too  Ovid,  writing  from  the  land  of  his  exile,  prayed  his  wife : 
*  But  do  you  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  me  when  dead,  and  offer 
chaplets  wet  with  your  tears.  Although  the  fire  shall  have  changed 
my  body  into  ashes,  yet  the  sad  dust  will  be  sensible  of  your  pious 
affection.'  The  '  sad  dust '  of  the  cultured  Roman  poet,  by  the  way, 
will  scarcely  bear  comparison  with  the  conception  of  the  Tahitian 
savage.  Scipio  Serapio  was  the  only  person  who  ever  received  after 
death  from  the  Roman  people  the  honour  of  a  sparsio  florum.  He  died 
in  his  tribuneship  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  The  property  he  left 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial,  where- 
upon the  people  made  a  subscription  to  defray  them ;  and  when  the 
body  was  borne  to  the  grave,  flowers  were  scattered  upon  it  from  every 
quarter  ('  e  prospectu  omni  ').  Only  the  other  day  Francis  Deak  died, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  way  in  which 
his  countrymen  showed  their  love  for  him,  without  being  carried 
back  to  the  funeral  of  the  Roman  tribune. 

The  Romans  certainly  surpassed  every  nation  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  chaplets.  And  though  the  civic  and  martial  crowns 
conferred  by  the  general  voice  of  the  army  or  citizens  were  for  the 
most  part  composed  solely  of  leaves  or  grass,  and  so  bear  indirectly 
only  on  our  present  inquiry,  no  triumph  appears  to  have  been  com- 
plete without  a  plentiful  use  of  flowers,  the  florwm,  foliorumque 
sparsio.  But  though  the  Greeks  were  surpassed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  chaplets,  they  were  not  surpassed  by  them 
in  the  use  of  flowers  for  every  purpose  on  occasions  of  military  and 
civic  rejoicing :  the  very  name,  (f)v\\o/3o\ovfji£vov,  given  to  those  they 
wished  to  single  out  for  the  special  favour  of  the  people,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  use.  When  Brasidas  went  to  Scione,  the  inhabitants 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  They  publicly  crowned 
him  with  a  crown  of  gold  as  the  liberator  of  Greece,  while  indivi- 
dually they  decked  him  with  garlands  and  thronged  to  him  as  to  a 
victorious  athlete.'  7  The  youthful  Commodus  as  he  drew  near  to 
Rome,  on  succeeding  his  father,  was  met  by  all  the  Roman  nobles 
with  laurels  in  their  hands  and  all  kinds  of  flowers  that  the  season 
afforded.  And  they  strewed  all  the  way  before  him  with  flowers  and 
garlands.8  The  last  semblance  of  a  triumph  in  Rome  was  accorded 
7  Thucydides.  •  Herodianus. 
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to  Narses  in  A.D.  554,  when  his  soldiers  with  garlands  in  their  hands 
chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  hard  to  assign  any  year  or  period  when  the  use  of  chaplets  at 
meals,  or  rather  at  the  symposium,  was  first  introduced.    At  one  time 
festal  chaplets  were  unquestionably  considered  incompatible  with  so- 
briety of  character,  and,  among  the  Eomans,  he  who  appeared  with  one 
in  public  was  liable  to  severe  punishment.  The  flower  sellers  and  chaplet 
makers  had  an  extensive  trade,  and  at  Athens  a  quarter  of  the  market 
was  devoted  to  them,  TO  a-rs^avrjTrXoKiov.,  called  also  at  fMvppivat,  because 
the  chaplets  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  myrtle  sprays  inter- 
woven with  other  flowers.     At  the  fj,vppivcu  chaplets  were  sold  ready- 
made,  or  orders  were  received  for  them  for  the  symposia.     The  most 
celebrated  chaplet-maker  of  antiquity  was  Glycera,  who  frequently 
challenged  Pausias  the  painter  to  surpass  in  painting  her  weaving  of 
flowers.     His  2r£</>at"?77rXo/eo$,  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  their  tradi- 
tional contests,  was  still  extant  in  Pliny's  time.     All  kinds  of  flowers 
were  used  for  the  chaplets,  but  the  rose,  the  king  of  flowers  ((3a<ri,\£vsr 
TWV  avOewv),  ranked  highest.     Hence  the  Demos  in   Aristophanes' 
Knights  is  to  be  sa-Ts^avco^svos  poBois.     Violet  chaplets  were  in  great 
favour  with  the  Athenians,  whence  the  name  iomsfyavoi.     Alcibiades 
went  to  Agatho's  crowned  with  ivy  and  violets  :  ' .  .  .  the  voice  of 
Alcibiades,  who  was  very  drunk,  was  heard  in  the  court  bawling  very 
loud  and  asking,  Where  is  Agatho  ?  and  ordering  a  slave  to  lead  him 
to    Agatho.     The  flute-player,   therefore,   and   some   others   of  his 
followers,  supported  him  towards  Agatho,  and  he  stood  at  the  door 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  ivy  and  violets,  and  having  very  many 
fillets  on  his  head,  and  exclaiming :  All  hail,  my  friends !     Either 
receive  as  a  fellow  tippler  a  man  very  drunk,  or  let  us  depart  after 
crowning  Agatho  alone,  for  which  purpose  I  have  come.'     It  was  usual 
to  distribute  the  chaplets  after  supper  and  immediately  before  the 
Symposium ;  so,  in  Plutarch's  banquet,   supper  being  now   ended, 
Melissa  (Queen  of  Corinth)  distributed  the  garlands,  and  we  offered 
libations.     It  frequently  devolved  upon  the  host  to  provide  them ;  the 
ancient  custom  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  and  according  to  which  each  guest 
took  his  own  garland  ('  vina  dabat  liber,  tulerat  sibi  quisque  coronam'), 
not  being  uniformly  adhered  to.     Often  (or,  according  to  some,  gene- 
rally) the  wreaths  were  handed  round  repeatedly  during  the  same 
entertainment.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandosia  it  was  considered 
disreputable   to   wear   purchased   flowers   at   festivals.     The    Greek 
fashion  of  wearing  a  garland  (inrodvpls)  round  the  neck,  as  well  as  on 
the  head,  was  not  common  with  the  Eomans.     Cicero,  however,  men- 
tions it.    And  Ovid,  too,  in  his  description  of  the  visit  of  the  younger 
Tarquinius  and  his  companions  to  the  palace :  '  ecce  nurunTregis  fusis 
per  colla  coronis  inveniunt.'  9    In  the  course  of  time  the  dietetic  virtue 

9  Fast,  ii.  739.     See  also  Tibullus,  I.  vii.  52 : 

'  Et  capite  et  collo  mollia  serta  gerat.' 
ii  2 
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of  the  wreath,  upheld  by  Tryphon  the  physician  in  Plutarch's  Sympo- 
sium, was  lost  sight  of  at  Rome,  and  wreaths  were  appreciated  solely 
as  cheerful  ornaments  and  symbols  of  festivity,  and  gave  occasion  to 
many  a  joke  and  game,  such  as  the  bib&re  coronas.  The  bridal  wreath. 
credos  yafjuj\iov,  was  composed  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride  herself : 
to  buy  flowers  for  the  purpose  was  of  ill  omen.  The  Roman  corona 
nuptialis  was  generally  formed  of  verbena,  also  gathered  by  the  bride. 
And  the  bridegroom  wore  a  chaplet,  and  the  doors  of  his  house  and  the 
bridal  couch  were  made  gay  with  garlands.  At  Cato's  second  marriage 
these  customs  were  dispensed  with,  because  '  fate  was  now  summoning 
him  to  the  war  ;  still  a  solitary  union  pleased  him,  and  nuptials  devoid 
of  empty  pomp,  and  the  admission  of  the  gods  alone  as  witnesses  of  the 
solemnities.  No  festive  garlands  hang  from  the  wreath-bound  thres- 
hold, and  no  white  fillet  runs  along  the  two  doorposts,  &c.' 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Roman  laws  against  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  garlands.  They  were  most  rigorous,  and  the  breach  of 
them  was  attended  with  severe  punishment.  L.  Fulvius,  a  banker, 
having  been  accused  and  found  guilty,  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  of  looking  down  from  the  balcony  of  his  house  with  a 
chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  not  liberated  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  a  period 
of  sixteen  years.  A  great  contrast  to  the  license  of  the  Greeks, 
instanced  in  the  well-known  story  of  Polemon.  The  case  of  P. 
Munatius  is  another  example  of  Roman  severity.  Munatius,  for 
having  crowned  himself  with  flowers  taken  from  the  statue  of 
Marsyas,  was  condemned  by  the  Triumviri  to  be  put  in  chains.  Upon 
his  making  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  they  refused  to  inter- 
cede in  his  behalf.  It  was  by  wreathing  the  statue  of  this  same  god, 
Marsyas,  that  Julia  caused  the  bitterest  grief  to  her  father,  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  Horace  mentions  a  use  to  which  flowers  were 
put  in  his  time  that  hitherto  we  have  not  come  across  :  in  the  theatre 
the  stage  was  covered  with  them — 

Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attse. 

This  may  have  incited  Cleopatra  to  receive  Antonius  at  one  of  her 
banquets  in  an  apartment  strewn  with  rose  leaves  to  a  considerable 
depth,  as  the  custom  of  festal  chaplets  prompted  her  to  give  him  a 
horrible  proof  of  her  crafty  spirit ;  and  procured  for  us  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  incidents  of  her  life,  and  one  that  will  stamp  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Egyptian  queen,  and  mark  the  nature  of  her  relations 
with  the  Roman  triumvir,  as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  her  history 
endures.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  Antonius  had  grown 
so  distrustful  of  Cleopatra  that  he  dreaded  her  very  attentions,  and 
would  not  even  touch  food  until  another  had  first  tasted  it.  The 
queen  wishing,  it  was  said,  to  amusa  herself  with  his  fears,  but  more 
probably  desirous  of  displacing  her  resource,  her  power,  hid  the  tips 
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of  the  flowers  of  a  chaplet  dipped  in  poison  and  then  placed  it  upon 
her  head.  When  the  feast  was  at  its  highest  she  challenged  Antonius 
to  swallow  the  chaplet  with  his  wine — it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  more  luxurious  Eomans  were  not  satisfied  with  a  banquet 
unless  the  petals  of  roses  were  swimming  in  their  Falernian  wine  even 
in  mid- winter.  The  leaves  were  stripped  from  off  the  wreath  and 
thrown  into  the  cup,  and  Antonius,  oblivious  of  all  apprehension  of 
treachery,  was  on  the  very  point  of  drinking,  when  Cleopatra  arrested 
him  with  her  hand  and  said,  '  Behold,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  woman 
against  whom  you  are  so  careful  to  take  these  new  precautions  in 
employing  your  tasters.  And  if  I  could  exist  without  you,  would 
either  means  or  opportunity  of  effecting  my  purpose  be  wanting 
to  me  ? '  She  then  ordered  a  man  to  be  brought  from  prison  and 
made  to  drink  off  the  potion.  It  was  done,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the 
spot. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  changes  that  heathen  rites  and 
customs  in  connection  with  our  present  subject  underwent  at  the 
transforming  touch  of  Christianity,  and  to  note  how  the  use  of  flowers 
was  at  a  very  early  date  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  connection  with 
their  religious  and  social  celebrations,  as  it  is  easy  enough  to  trace 
the  survival,  or  revival,  or  independent  growth,  in  this  nineteenth 
century  and  in  our  own  country,  of  most  of  the  primitive  and  ancient 
customs  that  have  just  passed  before  us.  For  instance,  we  need  not 
now  go  to  France  on  the  1st  of  November  for  the  Parentalia,  the 
Dies  Violares  of  the  old  Eomans ;  and  our  recent  law  reports  furnish 
evidence  that  the  use  of  flowers  in  religious  worship  is  upheld  with  a 
resolution  not  displayed  by  even  the  Aztecs  or  Singhalese,  the 
Egyptians  or  Greeks.  But,  though  in  our  social  life  we  have 
emulated  the  luxury  of  classic  times  in  many  things,  we  certainly 
have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  need  a  Tertullian  to  write  another 
De  Corona. 

A.  LAMBERT. 
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ECHOES   OF  THE  LATE  DEBATE. 


WELL,  the  great  struggle  is  over.  The  Government  has  got  its 
majority  of  143.  The  victors  and  the  vanquished  have  disappeared 
from  St.  Stephen's,  and  we  may  sit  down  quietly  and  review  the 
result. 

The  preliminary  objection  which  was  taken  by  the  party  in  power 
to  the  contention  of  the  Liberals  was  primd  facie  a  formidable 
one.  *  We,'  said  their  orators,  more  especially  Lord  Sandon  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  latter  of  whom  quoted  a  truly  unlucky  des- 
patch of  the  29th  of  December,  1868,  in  which  any  opening  up  of 
questions  involving  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
Turkey  or  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  over  his  own  subjects,  by  the 
Conference  then  about  to  assemble,  was  deprecated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Foreign  Secretary — c  we  have  been  cruelly  trammelled,  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  dealings  with  the  Eastern  Question,  by  the  fatal 
errors  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  Mr.  Gladstone,  through  his 
neglect  of  Turkish  affairs,  allowed  all  the  evil  agencies  that  were  at 
work  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  become  so  strong  that,  when  the 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  we  were  like  men 
playing  against  sharpers  with  loaded  dice.  Kussia  had  the  game  for 
many  months  in  her  own  hands.'  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in 
effect :  '  It  is  impossible  to  •  raise  the  Eastern  Question  when  one 
wills;  the  Eastern  Question  is  raised  by  circumstances — raised,  so 
to  speak,  by  itself.' 

It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  historian  of  these  times  will  accept 
this  answer  as  sufficient ;  but  that  is  chiefly  a  personal  question — 
important  to  the  annalist  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  brilliant  career,  but  not 
of  primary  importance  to  the  party  which  he  led  from  1868  to  1874. 
If  it  fell  to  the  party  to  reply  as  a  party,  it  would  probably  say : 
'We  admit  that  though  the  policy  of  1856  required  the  most  close 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  they  were  neglected  when  our 
leaders  were  in  power,  but  did  they  stand  alone  in  neglecting  them  ? 
Did  the  government  that  preceded  Mr.  Gladstone's  pay  any  attention 
to  the  warnings  of  Lord  Strangford,  when  day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week,  he  pointed  out  what  was  coming,  warned  the  Foreign  Office 
that  it  was  most  imperfectly  informed  about  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
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and  showed  how  it  might,  if  it  would  only  be  wise  in  time,  still  give 
a  chance  to  the  policy  of  1856  ?  Then  again,  who  were  the  men 
who  showed  some  interest  in  Turkey  while  the  Gladstone  Administra- 
tion was  in  office  ?  The  very  persons  whom  Lord  Sandon  quoted  in 
making  his  point  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  having  made  inquiries 
from  the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  A.  Johnston  and 
Sir  John  Gray,  were  not  Conservatives,  but  Liberals ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  individual  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  had  evinced  more  interest  from  1868  to  1874  in  the 
problems  which  were  about  to  be  set  to  Europe  in  the  East,  than  did 
any  persons  sitting  on  the  front  bench  of  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion.' 

The  importance  of  the  preliminary  allegation  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  as  against  the  Liberal  party,  dwindles  down,  it  will  be  seen,., 
when  examined,  to  these  small  proportions.  To  give  the  policy  of  1856 
fair  play,  careful  and  sustained  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  necessary.  Successive  administrations  taken  from  either  side 
neglected  that  duty,  and  the  Liberals  were  more  in  power  than  the 
Conservatives ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  very  much  more  atten- 
tion to  Turkish  affairs  from  1856  to  1874  than  did  any  Conservative, 
official  or  non-official. 

The  next  allegation  which  the  Conservative  speakers  made  was  : 
*  Whatever  else  our  Government  has  done,  at  least  it  has  brought  back 
peace  from  Berlin.'  '  Peace,  forsooth  ! '  the  other  side  replied  ;  '  peace 
was  never  in  the  slightest  danger  except  from  your  own  leaders, 
first  through  the  extreme  ignorance  which  Lord  Salisbury l  admitted 
in  the  opening  words  of  the  speech  in  which  he  insulted  Lord  Derby, 
secondly  through  their  divided  councils,  which  deceived  both  Russia 
and  Turkey  as  to  their  real  intentions.  But  for  them  to  take  cre- 
dit for  the  preservation  of  peace  is  just  as  unfair  as  it  was  on  the 
part  of  some  excited  speakers  on  our  side,  in  1876-77,  to  accuse  them 
of  a  deliberate  intention  to  drag  the  country  into  war.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  this  peace  that  they  have  preserved  ?  It  is  a  peace  modified 
by  the  bloody  Servian  fiasco,  the  fearful  Russo-Turkish  struggle,  and 
numerous  other  subsidiary  disturbances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  un settlement  lately  come  to  is  altogether  too  delicate  and  com- 
plicated to  last,  and  that  it  is  a  peace  pregnant  with  future  wars  of 
the  most  terrible  kind.  It  is  true  that  some  few  Liberals  cherished  a 
project  of  an  European  intervention  in  favour  of  what  became  known 
as  the  bag-and-baggage  policy — the  policy,  that  is,  of  removing  from  a 
large  part  of  European  Turkey  the  Sultan's  government  without  put- 

1  <  My  lords,  when  the  Eastern  Question  first  appeared  as  one  with  which  Europe, 
and  England  especially,  would  have  to  deal,  this  particular  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment surrounded  the  councils  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  very  elements 
oftJie  problem  with  which  they  had  to  deal  mere  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  unlmann.' 
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ting  another  central  authority  in  its  place.  But  that  was  merely  the 
idea  of  individuals,  and,  impolitic  as  it  would  have  been,  it  would  not 
have  required  more  than  naval  operations,  on  our  part,  of  a  bloodless 
because  overwhelmingly  powerful  kind.  The  same  would  have  been 
the  case  with  the  more  reasonable  scheme  proposed  by  some  other 
Liberals  who  said :  "  If  you  are  going  to  give  up  the  old  English  policy, 
if  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  things 
of  the  past,  do  not  do  your  work  by  halves.  Settle  the  question  of 
Constantinople ;  put  there  a  civilising  and  Western  power  which  may 
secure  to  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey — what  they  cannot  give 
themselves  at  present— a  decent  government."' 

The  Conservatives,  having  taken  but  little  by  their  first  alle- 
gations, next  fell  back  upon  the  assertion  that  the  question  was 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  settlement  which  has  been  obtained 
is  satisfactory  and  deserving  of  national  support.  That  question 
they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  to  their  reply  it  was  rejoined : 
'  No,  it  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  satisfactory  settlement ;  it  is  an 
unsettlement  bad  in  Europe,  bad  in  Asia,  bad  in  its  bearings  on  the 
present  and  future  of  Great  Britain,  bad  in  the  general  interest  of 
mankind.' 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points — the  European  settlement — the 
Liberals  were  a  good  deal  divided.  Some  thought  the  Berlin  Treaty 
was  not  so  much  amiss,  maintaining  that,  whatever  it  did  not  do,  it 
at  least  extended  liberty  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  gave  the  natural 
forces  free  play  there.  Others  said  :  £  That  was  exactly  what  we  wished 
for  before  the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Herzegovina.  Our  formula 
twenty  years  ago  was — "  The  Sick  Man  is  assuredly  dying ;  and  our 
duty  towards  Turkey  is  a  double  one — to  endeavour  to  act  the  part 
of  the  family  physician  and  of  the  family  solicitor.  We  are  bound 
by  treaty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  preserve  a  health  which  is  daily 
sinking ;  but,  failing  that,  we  should  take  such  means  as  are  in  our 
power  to  secure  the  Sick  Man's  rich  inheritance  to  his  natural  heirs, 
the  Christian  populations  subject  to  his  rule."  Now,  however,  that  so 
much  blood  has  been  shed,  now  that  infinitely  more  human  misery 
has  been  expended,  almost  in  pure  waste,  than  would  have  been 
necessary,  if  things  had  been  well  managed,  to  settle  the  whole  group 
of  questions  which  are  lumped  together  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  is  the  last  word  of  political  wisdom  really  to  be  the  formula 
that  was  correct  enough  in  the  year  1858  ?  The  least  we  hoped  for 
was  a  settlement  which  would  allow  this  country,  which  has  so  many 
affairs  to  attend  to,  to  forget  Eastern  Europe  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  great  fault  of  the  settlement  of  1856  was  that,  so  far  from 
dispensing  us  from  that  necessity,  it  made  it  our  bounden  duty  to  watch 
Eastern  affairs,  a  duty  which  most  of  us  steadily  neglected,  as  most 
of  us  will  assuredly  do  again.  What  chance  is  there  of  the  present 
settlement  allowing  us  with  safety  to  turn  our  thoughts  away  from 
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the  East,  when  not  one  of  the  Powers  concerned  in  it  is  really  satisfied, 
unless  it  be  Germany,  who,  having  no  direct  interests  of  her  own  in 
the  East,  and  but  few  indirect  ones,  was  mainly  concerned  throughout 
in  preventing  a  general  war — in  being,  as  the  Prime  Minister  very 
truly  called  her,  the  great  Peace-maker  ?  We  must  in  all  fairness 
admit  that  to  some  extent  Austria  likes  the  settlement,  to  which, 
however,  many  of  her  best  men  are  most  strongly  opposed.  But  what 
other  Power,  great  or  small,  likes  it  ?  Have  the  interests  of  Greece 
and  Roumania  been  protected  ?  Grreece,  it  is  said,  is  going  to 
obtain  an  accession  of  territory  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Well,  but, 
to  make  that  extension  of  territory  a  real  blessing  to  Greece,  she 
should  have  had  a  strong  administration  on  her  northern  frontier. 
From  that  she  would  have  derived  three  benefits :  first,  the  benefit  of 
good  example,  which  she  sorely  needs ;  secondly,  a  great  help  in 
putting  down  her  brigandage,  a  condition  precedent  to  her  becoming 
what  she  ought  to  be,  a  sort  of  glorified  Switzerland,  a  place  of 
pleasure  and  study  for  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  thirdly,  a  check  to 
foolish  ambitions  of  extension  towards  the  north  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  which  can  only  lead  to  struggles  with  her  Slav  neighbours, 
the  end  of  which  has  been  pre- written  for  her  in  certain  words  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  :  "  Light  Apollo,  in  this  war  of  the  Titans,  wherein  thou 
shalt  not  conquer  !  " 

'  And  Roumania,  have  her  interests  been  protected  ?  She  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  piece  of  true  Eouman  territory,  and  to  obtain 
what  in  exchange  ?  Chiefly  the  Dobrudscha.  And  what  sort  of 
place  is  the  Dobrudscha  ?  "  The  Dobrudscha,"  said  a  Rouman  states- 
man lately  to  an  English  friend, "  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  country.  What 
we  object  to  is  its  population.  We  give  up  territory  inhabited  by 
our  own  people,  and  we  get  in  exchange  territory  inhabited,  first,  by 
Tartars  who  emigrated  from  the  Crimea.  What  on  earth  have  we 
to  do  with  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  ?  Secondly,  by  the  Zaporogue 
Cossacks.  What  on  earth  have  we  to  do  with  the  Zaporogue 
Cossacks?  Thirdly,  by  Circassians.  What  on  earth  have  we  to 
do  with  Circassians  ?  Fourthly,  by  the  scoundreldom  of  all  the  East, 
for  the  Dobrudscha  has  been  a  sort  of  No-man's-land,  whither  every- 
body went  who  had  made  all  other  places  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

'  And  Montenegro — has  it  fared  with  her  much  better  ?  Her  chief 
friend  in  this  country  says  no.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  she  has 
received  as  much  as  she  has  deserved,  it  was  hardly  worth  convoking 
Europe  to  succeed  in  half  satisfying  Montenegro.  The  contrast 
between  what  Servia  wished  in  1876  and  what  she  has  got  in  1878 
must  be  very  painful  to  her  admirers  ;  while  all  the  real  friends  of 
Turkey  must  admit  that  partition  is  the  only  phrase  which  at  all 
adequately  describes  what  has  happened  to  her.' 

The  supporters  of  the  Government,  who  had  not  much  to  reply  about 
Greece,  Roumania,  or  Servia,  joined  issue  with  their  opponents  about 
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Turkey.  '  Oh  ! '  said  they, '  you  forget  that  Turkey  has  been  secured  a 
defensible  military  frontier.'  The  answer  to  this  was  not  hard  to 
find.  *  You  talk  of  a  defensible  military  frontier  having  been  secured, 
when  the  exponent  of  the  governmental  policy  at  Constantinople 
long  ago  pointed  out  that,  without  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Balkans, 
Turkey  could  have  no  defensible  military  frontier  in  Europe.  What 
military  man  will  tell  you  that  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view 
a  range  of  mountains  is  a  good  frontier  ?  Why,  we  are  constantly 
urged  by  our  military  advisers  to  neglect  the  most  manifest  reasons 
of  political  convenience,  because  they  consider  that  our  mountain 
frontier  in  the  west  of  India  is  bad  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
And  no  doubt,  if  an  army  coming  from  the  west  were  marching  on 
India,  we  should  check  their  advance  by  occupying  Cabool,  Ghuznee, 
and  Jellalabad,  fortresses  in  advance  of  our  present  frontier.  Quetta 
we  have  occupied  already  most  prematurely,  as  many  of  us  venture  to 
think.  No  !  by  the  creation  of  the  autonomous  tributary  Bulgaria, 
and  by  all  the  other  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  Turkey 
has  been  partitioned  a  first  time  as  completely  as  ever  Poland  was. 
And  if  you  really  cared  as  much  for  Turkey  as  you  pretend,  you  would 
allow  that  a  Queen-Empress  might  have  written  to  her  Minister  as 
an  Empress-Queen  once  wrote  to  hers :  "In  dieser  Sach,  wo  nit 
allein  das  offenbare  Recht  himmelschreient  wider  uns  ist,  u.s.w."- 
might  in  fact  have  reproduced  the  famous  letter  to  Kaunitz,  which 
sealed  the  doom  of  Turkey's  unfortunate  neighbour. 

1  Many  Liberals  think  that  something  like  a  partition  of  Turkey 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  events  which  led 
up  to  the  Constantinople  Conference,  though  not  the  particular 
partition  that  we  have  seen.  But  we  hold  that  things  should  be 
called  by  their  right  names,  and  that  the  government  which  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  partitioning  an  ally,  should  not  declare  that  it  has 
merely  lopped  off  a  few  superfluous  excrescences.' 

Such  were,  I  think,  put  very  shortly,  the  chief  opinions  that  were 
either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  debate  with  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin. 

On  two  points,  and  only  on  two,  the  Ministry  held,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  their  own ;  they  showed  that  they  had  been  somewhat  harshly 
judged  in  the  matter  of  Greece,  and  that  the  charge  brought  against 
them  of  always  taking  the  side  of  servitude  merely  meant  that,  in  a 
bargain  where  there  was  much  to  give  and  take,  they  leaned  more  to 
Turkey  and  less  to  Russia  than  some  of  their  critics.  Several  Liberals 
too  much  left  out  of  sight  the  consideration  that  if  Greece  had  gone 
to  war,  all  her  seaboard  towns  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
The  Piraeus,  Patras,  and  Syra  might  have  been  laid  in  ashes.  The 
Conservative  orators,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected  one  set  of  considera- 
tions which  are  not  without  their  importance,  and  which  might  have 
been  effectively  used. 
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The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  unstates- 
manlike  patchwork,  looks  to  my  eye  a  gigantic  bet  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  proverbial  good  fortune  of  Austria,  and  although 
Heaven  knows  that  the  present  Emperor,  who  has  lived  through  more 
failures,  on  the  great  scale,  without  any  particular  fault  of  his  own, 
than  any  contemporary  human  being,  is  the  last  man  who  would  call 
himself  '  felix,'  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  bet  will 
assuredly  be  lost.  It  is  certain  that  Austria  can  put  down  any 
opposition  that  can  meet  her  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  many  of  the  Bosnian  Beys,  when  they  see  that 
the  Latin  Church  is  going  to  win,  may  not  abandon  Islam,  to  keep 
their  social  and  territorial  position,  just  as  readily  as  their  forefathers 
abandoned  Christianity  for  that  object.  It  is  clear  that  if  her  experi- 
ment succeeds  in  the  two  provinces  now  taken,  Austria  will  find,  with 
the  goodwill  of  all  Central  Europe,  a  new  Trieste  in  Salonica,  and 
that  done  she  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  cement  to  herself  all  the  inter- 
national rubble  which  fills  up  the  north  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  a  Hapsburg  may  yet  rule  on  the  Golden  Horn. 

That  may  be  the  pensee  intime  of  Berlin,  and  if  it  is  so,  at  least 
one  great  force  is  helping  on  the  change.  If  some  'modus  vivendi 
could  be  come  to  between  the  German  Government  and  the  Catholics, 
the  preliminary  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  with  the  Fatherland  would  cease  to  exist,  and 
many  forces  would  begin  to  work  in  a  Great-German  (in  Gross- 
Deutscher)  direction.  But  what  a  tremendous  prospect  of  change 
does  this  idea  offer  ! — what  tearing  of  old  ties,  what  upsetting 
of  old  associations  !  It  is  hardly  possible  that  considerations  so 
essentially  speculative  can  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  at  Berlin,  for  which,  however,  they  would  be  the  best 
justification.  Eather  I  suspect  the  Austrian  advance  is  mainly  the 
outcome  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  military  and  Slav  over  the 
Hungarian  and  German  elements  in  the  Empire,  accepted  by 
reasonable  people  as  a  less  evil  than  having  a  hotbed  of  anti- 
Austrian  intrigue  on  the  other  side  of  the  Save.  But,  for  what- 
ever purpose  intended,  it  must  work  either  towards  the  total  break- 
up of  the  Empire,  whose  present  balance  it  will  ^overset,  or  to  the 
transference  of  its  centre  of  gravity  not  to  Pest,  as  Bismarck  long  ago 
wished,  but  further  east.  For  the  fate  of  Hungary,  if  Vienna  ceased  to 
be  Austrian,  would  be,  at  best,  to  be  a  sort  of  neutral  territory  between 
the  German  and  the  Slav.  With  such  a  prospect  of  change  in  Central 
Europe,  what  hope  is  there  that  we  shall  see  a  diminution  of  those 
gigantic  armaments  which  are  the  curse  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 
Before  Austria  loses  her  German  provinces,  and  is  driven  to  the  east- 
ward, she  must  go  through  another  Koniggratz,  and,  before  she  can 
annex  the  international  rubble  of  northern  Turkey,  she  must  have  a 
death-grapple  with  Russia.  One  combination,  and  one  only,  was  sug- 
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gested  during  the  discussions  of  the  last  three  years  which  would 
have  conjured  these  dangers  which  overhang  the  future.  Under  it 
Russia  would  have  received  all  that  she  could  possibly  have  reason- 
ably asked — that  is,  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  the  religious  and  histori- 
cal craving  which  carries  her  towards  Constantinople — by  seeing  the 
most  illustrious  daughter  of  her  race  and  faith  crowned  in  St.  Sophia, 
while  all  northern  Turkey  would  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  pro- 
sperity by  trained  English  administrators,  acting  however  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  as  servants  of  a  foreign  prince  of  English  extraction, 
and  in  no  way  committing  or  compromising  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  All  this  could  have  been  done  without  the  expenditure  of 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  blood  and  treasure  that  has  been  wasted  in 
Armenia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Balkans. 

I  pass  now  to  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  Asiatic  settlement,  or 
unsettlement,  the  Liberals  contended  that  the  Convention  involved 
us  in  new  and  quite  unnecessary  obligations.  To  this  the  Conserva- 
tives replied  that  the  obligations  were  not  new,  that  we  had  had 
obligations  quite  as  onerous  ever  since  1856.  The  Liberals  rejoined : 
*  That  is  not  so.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  guarantee 
which  only  obliges  you  to  move  if  other  very  strong  allies  move  along 
with  you,  and  a  guarantee  which  throws  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bility upon  yourself.'  The  Conservatives  then  retreated  upon  the 
position :  '  Whether  that  is  or  is  not  so,  at  least  the  obligations  under- 
taken are  absolutely  necessary.'  '  Why  ? '  asked  the  Liberals.  '  First,' 
answered  their  opponents,  '  because  it  is  necessary  to  defend  India.' 
'  Of  course  it  is,'  rejoined  the  others,  '  but  what  has  the  possession  by 
Eussia  of  Batoum,  Kars,  and  Ardahan  to  do  with  the  defence  of 
India  ? '  To  that  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
reply  as  an  ungeographical  gentleman  did  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
of  mine  :  '  Depend  upon  it  that  if  the  Russians  once  get  to  Lake  Van 
they  will  descend  the  Amoor  and  attack  India ; '  but  they  did  show  a 
considerable  want  of  acquaintance  with  those  '  large  maps  '  which  Lord 
Salisbury  once  recommended,  but  has  now,  as  it  would  seem,  ceased  to 
consult.  4  Oh ! '  they  replied,  '  Russia,  if  once  she  becomes  too  strong 
in  Asia  Minor,  will  press  with  resistless  force  upon  Persia ! '  '  But 
what,'  interposed  their  opponents,  '  is  to  prevent  her  pressing  with 
resistless  force  upon  Persia  now,  if  she  has  a  mind  so  to  do  ?  Is  she 
not  all-powerful  on  the  Caspian  ?  Can  she  not  do  what  she  likes  with 
the  court  of  Teheran,  or  oblige  us  to  appear  in  force  in  Persia  in  aid 
of  that  court  ?  If  she  wants  to  attack  India,  the  high  road  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  It  lies  by  Meshed  and  Herat.  She  is  already 
at  Ashurada,  and  not  so  very  far  from  Merv.  Why  should  Batoum, 
Kars,  and  Ardahan  help  her  to  attack  India  ?  '  No  answer  was  made, 
or  could  be  made,  to  this  ;  but  the  ground  was  presently  changed,  and 
we  were  told :  '  Oh  1  the  Russian  advance  into  Armenia  threatens 
the  Suez  Canal.'  To  this  it  was  answered :  *  The  Russian  advance  in 
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Armenia  has  no  bearing  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  and  your  fussy  inter- 
ference in  Turkish  Asia  will  only  have  the  effect  of  turning  away  your 
thoughts  from  a  matter  of  immensely  greater  importance,  from 
Turkish  Africa,  and  especially  from  the  land  and  water  transit 
through  Egypt.  An  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway  is  well  enough.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  one,  if  we  can  get  it  without  paying  much  for  it ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  advancing  a  penny  towards  the  making  of  it  till 
you  have  made  the  Egyptian  route  as  safe  and  as  expeditious  as 
policy,  money,  and  science  can  make  it.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on 
Egypt.  It  is  the  only  country  over  which  the  British  flag  does  not 
float,  where  we  can  be  at  once  very  powerful  by  land  and  sea.' 

'  Ah  !  but,'  we  were  next  told,  '  Russia  advancing  from  Armenia 
will  become  strong  in  Mesopotamia,  and  threaten  India  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.'  *  That  is  a  strange  bugbear,'  it  was  replied,  '  to  hold 
before  the  eyes  of  a  great  naval  nation.  If  Eussia  threatens  us  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  will  have  very  injudicious  counsellors.'  '  Well, 
but,'  it  was  maintained,  '  putting  her  designs  on  India  on  one  side,  you 
cannot  deny  that  Russia  would  find  in  Asia  Minor  an  admirable  re- 
cruiting-ground.' '  Russia,'  it  was  urged  in  reply,  '  does  not  want  a 
recruiting-ground.  She  is  grievously  in  need  of  money,  but  not  of 
men.  By  advancing  into  Asia  Minor  she  will  lose  much  money,  and 
get  few  men.  Surely  "  Anadol,  the  last  home  of  the  Faithful,"  as 
some  one  called  it,  is  not  the  most  natural  recruiting-ground  for  the 
Great  White  Czar.' 

Other  Conservative  orators  of  a  more  genial  disposition  here  came 
to  the  front.  '  Don't  let  us  look,'  said  they,  '  at  what  has  been  done, 
as  the  mere  securing  of  our  route  to  India  or  a  mere  defence  of 
India.  Let  us,  in  short,  forgetting  selfish  considerations  and  insular 
interests,  look  at  the  thing  as  a  noble  endeavour  to  bring  back  civili- 
sation and  prosperity  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  to  Tyre  and  Tarsus, 
to  the  site  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to  Halicarnassus  and  to  Troy.' 
'  That  is  all  very  well,'  replied  the  Liberals.  *  We  should  be  delighted 
to  aid  in  such  a  project  as  private  individuals.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  Cheltenham  emptied,  and  South  Kensington  deci- 
mated, in  order  to  fill  Asiatic  Turkey  with  able  administrators. 
Let  them  go  by  all  means.  But  it  is  a  question  of  relative  duties  : 
don't  let  them  go  at  the  expense  of  the  British  people  until  we  have 
fulfilled  all  the  nearer  duties  of  government.  How  is  it  at  home  ? 
From  whom  do  you  raise  your  taxation  ?  You  raise  it  from  Lord 
Overstone  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  but  you  raise  it  also  from  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  When  you  have  struck  out  of  your  fiscal  system 
every  tax  which  the  political  economist  tells  you  is  objectionable,  when 
you  have  set  free  every  spring  of  industry,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
have  you  a  right  to  spend  money  upon  new  large  speculative  enter- 
prises. Even  the  reduction  of  your  National  Debt,  which  is  not  your 
first  duty  but  your  second,  would  be  a  far  wiser  speculation  for  the 
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world  than  world-bettering  in  \Vestern  Asia.  And  if  you  are  to  carry 
your  expenditure  beyond  your  own  islands,  have  not  the  colonies 
and  India  superior  claims  for  pecuniary  assistance?  Further,  we 
have  doubtless  done  a  prodigious  amount  of  good  in  the  part  of  Asia 
which  belongs  to  us,  but  are  we  not  constantly  finding  out  even  there 
things  that  might  be  better  managed,  nay,  things  that  are  deplorably 
badly  managed  with,  the  best  intentions  ?  Is  governing  semi- 
barbarians  such  an  easy  business,  when  you  have  to  learn  the  very 
A  B  C  of  their  thoughts,  that  we  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  govern 
more  of  them  ? '  *  But,'  it  was  answered,  *  you  are  exaggerating. 
We  are  not  going  to  govern  them.  What  we  have  to  do,'  said  in 
effect  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  for  example,  in  his  excellent  speech 
— an  abler  speech  on  the  Convention  than  any  which  the  Government 
made  for  themselves — '  is  only  to  give  the  land  rest,  and  to  do  a  few 
other  very  light  and  easy  things.' 

*  Nay,'  rejoined  the  Liberal  orators,  '  no  light  and  easy  things  will 
serve  your  turn.  We  shall  be  expected  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
What  already  is  the  attitude  of,  not  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of 
the  measure  upon  the  spot  ?  "  We  must,"  say  they,  "  create  a  good 
police,  a  good  administration  of  justice,  a  reasonable  incidence  of 
taxation,  a  proper  method  for  levying  that  taxation  ;  and  all  this  we 
must  create,  not  by  civilised  agents  in  Asia,  for  there  are  none,  but 
by  agents  sent  from  a  distance." ' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Conservatives  in  reply,  '  all  that  we  did  in  India.' 
'  Yes,  but  in  what  length  of  time  ?  And  what  do  you  mean  by  we  ?  ' 
answered  their  adversaries.  ' "  We  "  meant  the  East  India  Company, 
which  would  have  treated  newspaper  correspondents  pretty  much 
in  the  way  in  which  Eadetzky  treated  one  of  them  in  1848,  who, 
coming  to  him  with  excellent  introductions,  was  asked  to  breakfast 
and  treated  with  much  kindness,  till  his  host,  taking  him  aside  after 
the  meal,  explained  to  him,  with  all  possible  courtesy,  that  if  he  were 
found  in  the  camp  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  he  would  be  hanged. 
The  East  India  Company,  in  building  up  our  rule  in  India,  did  a  vast 
number  of  things  highly  necessary  to  be  done,  which  the  government 
of  the  Queen,  in  an  age  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  could  not  do. 
Besides,  in  India  our  agents  nearly  always  had  the  central  government 
at  the  Presidencies  behind  them.  All  the  governors  who  did  great 
things  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  whose  favourite 
maxim  was  "  Mitte  sapientem  et  nihil  dicas."  If  the  person  sent  had 
occasion  to  blow  a  few  men  from  guns,  why,  he  blew  them,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  But  in  what  a  pleasant  position  will  our  officers  in 
Turkish  Asia  be  when  every  single  thing  they  do  is  liable  to  be  over- 
hauled in  Parliament !  The  East  India  Company  was  a  screen  behind 
which  our  power  grew  up  in  India  without  people  at  home  knowing 
more  about  it  than  was  convenient.  And  will  the  central  power  in 
this  case  be  in  alliance  with  Englishmen  in  Turkish  Asia  ?  If  so,  the 
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Pashas  of  Constantinople  are  much-wronged  people.  Englishmen 
will  wish  to  administer  solely  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Will  that 
be  agreeable  to  the  Pashas  ?  Englishmen  will  wish  to  have  their  own 
way.  Will  the  Pashas  like  that  ?  Will  not  Constantinople  be  ten 
times  more  than  ever  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue  ?  Will  not  Eussia,  if 
Kussia  has  any  evil  designs  at  all  against  us,  take  advantage  of  our 
responsibilities  in  Asia  Minor  to  tease  us  perpetually?  Is  the 
scrupulous  Ignatieff  a  solitary  specimen  ?  or  will  he  and  his  like  be 
less  able  and  less  willing  to  counterwork  us  than  of  yore  ?  To  do 
the  thing  thoroughly  you  will  require  to  have  an  Englishman  in 
every  sanjak.  If  you  think  that  anything  is  to  be  effected  by  small 
measures  and  at  slight  expense,  you  are  mistaken.  We  have  either 
embarked  on  a  very  big  enterprise,  or  we  are  going  to  do  nothing  at 
all.  Of  two  things,  one  :  we  are  committed  either  to  what  is  altogether 
an  imposture,  or  to  what  is  almost  an  impossibility.' 

'  But  you  will  allow,'  said  the  Conservatives, '  that  the  people  of  Asia 
Minor  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  go  there.'  In  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  one  question  was  :  '  When  are 
you  coming  ? '  '  No  doubt,'  was  the  answer;  '  that  is  the  usual  epilogue 
to  the  "  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  of  all  oppressed  nations.  When  the 
strong  hand  of  Filangieri  was  holding  Sicily  for  the  Bourbons  in 
1851,  you  heard  precisely  the  same  language  in  that  island.  "  If  you 
would  take  us,"  said  the  people  to  English  travellers,  "  if  the  French 
would  take  us,  if  the  Dutch  would  take  us,  if  the  Americans  would 
take  us,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  be  taken."  In  India  precisely 
the  same  language  has  been  heard  a  million  times  over,  but  it  is  easy 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  it.  How  long  will  it  last  after  we 
begin  putting  things  in  order  after  our  excellent  but  not  too  suave 
fashion  ?  Won't  there  be  plenty  of  people,  like  the  old  Pindaree  of 
Mr.  Lyall's  great  poem,  who  will  say  when  Lord  Sandon's  friends  arrive 
with  their  steam  ploughs  : — 

Next  comes  the  settlement  Hakeem  to  teach  me  to  sow  and  to  weed ; 
I  sowed  the  cotton  he  gaye  me,  but  first  I  boiled  the  seed. 

Shall  we  not,  in  a  word,  have  all  the  turbulent  spirits  against  us, 
backed  by  Russian  intrigue  from  the  East  and  Stamboul  intrigue 
from  the  West  ?  ' 

'  But  at  least,'  said  the  Conservatives,  '  it  will  be  admitted  that 
what  we  have  done  has  added  to  the  national  prestige.'  '  On  the 
contrary,'  replied  their  opponents ;  '  you  have  diminished  the  national 
prestige.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  called  perfide  Albion, 
but  slowly  and  gradually,  by  acts  like  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  payment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  we  were  beginning  to  establish  a  character  for  justice 
and  fair  dealing.  Depend  upon  it  that  that  is  a  character  better 
worth  having  than  one  for  clever  trickiness.  Now  all  your  enemies  on 
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the  Continent — whose  name  is  Legion — laugh  and  say  that  the  whole 
outcome  of  English  philanthropy  as  shown  in  the  meetings  about  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  which  filled  our  newspapers,  and  the  whole  out- 
come of  your  standing  up  for  the  public  law  of  Europe  which  filled 
the  newspapers  of  the  Continent  at  the  time  of  the  Salisbury  circular, 
is  that  the  sharp  islanders  have  pocketed  Cyprus.  In  France  and 
Germany  and  Italy,  you  see,  they  don't  know  a  great  many  things  that 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  us.  We  know  that  what  has  happened  has 
come  about  by  the  action  of  a  great  many  forces.  We  know  that  the 
atrocity  agitation  was  really  in  the  main  genuine ;  we  know  that 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  would  have  taken  just  as 
strong  a  line  against  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Bulgarians  as  against 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  Turks,  if  the  Bulgarians  had  succeeded  in 
May  1 876,  and  been  able  to  do  instead  of  suffer  then  the  hideous  things 
which  they  have  done  since.  That  some  Byzantine-minded  persons 
mixed  themselves  up  with  it  because  they  had  a  sentimental  fancy 
about  Eastern  Christianity,  and  some  Liberals  because  they  disliked 
the  Government,  is  probable  enough ;  but  in  the  main  the  movement 
was  genuine.  Abroad,  however,  they  do  not  know  that ;  they  look 
at  this  country,  rent  though  it  be  by  parties  which  abhor  each  other, 
as  one  great  whole  always  bent  on  national  aggrandisement  of  the  old 
vulgar  kind,  the  aggrandisement  that  comes  of  robbing  one's  neigh- 
bour. They  have  always  given  us  credit  on  the  Continent  for  being  a 
great  deal  cleverer  and  a  great  deal  less  honest  than  we  are.  And, 
so  far  from  adding  to  your  prestige,  you  have  confirmed  this  opinion.' 

'But  what  do  you  make,'  rejoined  the  Conservatives,  '  of  the 
applause  with  which  Lord  Salisbury's  circular  was  received  ? '  '  Lord 
Salisbury's  circular  was  received  with  applause  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  saying,  "  A  never  sees  B  in  distress  without  wishing  C 
to  relieve  him."  Europe  would  have  been  only  too  glad  if  we  had  come 
forward  as  grand  almoners  and  good  Samaritans  to  Turkey.  And 
besides,  Europe,  who  loves  Kussia  about  as  much  as  she  loves  you, 
would  have  been  delighted  to  see  you,  as  the  champion  of  public  law, 
defy  the  Muscovite,  and  would  have  counted  every  thousand  men 
killed,  on  either  side,  as  just  so  much  to  the  good.  But  when  you 
changed  your  attitude  the  noisy  applause  which  greeted  you  in  April 
soon  failed  you,  and  was  turned  into  malicious  laughter  when  the 
magnanimous  lion  retired  from  the  contest,  with  Cyprus  entangled  in 
his  mane.  You  would  have  heard  the  mocking  laugh  of  Europe  a 
great  deal  louder  than  you  did  hear  it  but  for  the  accident  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Continental  press  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  well  known  to  you,  are  on  the  whole  well 
pleased  with  the  turn  that  things  have  taken.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Conservatives, '  you  speak  lightly  of  Cyprus  having 
been  entangled  in  the  lion's  mane,  but  it  is  a  very  good  possession 
nevertheless.'  '  Good  enough,'  replied  the  Liberals  ;  '  we  liked  the  idea 
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•of  Cyprus  pretty  well  when  Lamartine  proposed  it  years  ago.  For 
we  dare  say  you  remember  its  possession  by  England  was  part  of  what 
Thiers  called  the  pacte  du  diable.  We  should  have  had  no  objection 
to  Cyprus  if  it  had  been  obtained  in  a  different  way — by  purchase,  for 
example.  It  is  too  big,  and  there  are  many  other  objections  to  it ; 
but  we  are  willing  to  waive  that,  and  to  say  that  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  Cyprus  taken  by  itself.  But  your  acquisition  of  Cyprus  cannot 
be  looked  at  by  itself.  Cyprus  is  the  chief  part  of  your  consideration 
for  your  new  responsibilities.' 

'  We  think  you  quite  wrong,'  rejoined  the  Conservatives,  'as  to  the 
influence  of  our  Asiatic  engagements  and  of  the  possession  of  Cyprus 
upon  the  present  and  future  position  of  Great  Britain ;  but  you  will 
surely  admit  that  they  are  advantageous  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is 
well  for  mankind  that  England  is  to  spread  her  aegis  over  Western  Asia, 
and  if  it  does  come  to  our  having  everything  on  our  hands  from  the 
Mishmee  Hills  to  the  cypresses  of  Scutari,  why,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  world.'  '  No,'  said  their  opponents,  '  no  good  comes  in  the  end 
from  contravening  right  principles.  You  have  been  giving  for  some 
years  past  an  admirable  example  to  other  nations.  You  have  now 
given  them  a  very  bad  one.  You  had  been  doing  towards  them, 
especially  towards  Greece  and  towards  America,  precisely  as  you 
would  have  wished  them  to  do  towards  you.  Be  sure  that  in  the 
long  run  that  pays  better  for  so  essentially  commercial  a  State  as  we 
are — a  State,  as  we  fondly  imagined  a  few  years  ago,  which  had  thrown 
away  the  sceptre  of  violence,  had  abandoned  a  policy  of  conquest  and 
territorial  aggrandisement  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  had  adopted 
a  policy  of  non-intervention  and  arbitration,  if  not  as  a  rule  at  least 
as  an  ideal,  and  was  every  day  more  and  more  becoming  convinced 
that  free  exchange  and  national  interdependence  should  be  everywhere 
promoted  by  us.  We  are  doubtless  strong,  very  strong  to  strike,  but 
we  have  a  larger  vulnerable  surface  than  any  other  State.  Had  the 
two  plenipotentiaries  whom  you  sent  from  this  country  been  real 
statesmen,  they  would  have  used  the  opportunity  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  try,  before  they  left  that  city,  to  do  something  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  reform  of  maritime  law,  thus 
following  out  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Lord  Clarendon  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  From  a  party  point  of  view  we  are  of  course  glad 
that  your  government  has  associated  itself  with  the  policy  of  blood 
and  iron,  with  all  that  is  violent  and  contrary  to  the  best  genius  of  the 
time  in  Europe  ;  but  from  a  national  point  of  view  we  think  it  is  a 
grievous  misfortune.'  '  It  comes  to  this,'  said  the  Conservatives :  c  we 
are  in  favour  of  a  great  England,  you  are  in  favour  of  a  small 
England.'  *  What  you  mean  by  that,'  said  the  Liberals, '  is  that, 
ignorant  of  the  responsibilities  you  have  already,  you  want  to 
more.  How  many  of  you  could  write  down,  with  the  faintest  or 
to  accuracy,  the  names  of  your  existing  colonies,  to  say  not* 
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broadest  facts  about  their  resources,  peculiar  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ? '  Here  Mr.  Butt  came  to  the  rescue,  speaking  for  the 
Government  from  the  Opposition  benches  with  the  usual  applause 
which  welcomes,  when  they  thus  speak,  far  less  considerable  orators 
than  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Home-Kulers. 

The  matter  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention  was  this : — Henry  Grattan 
gave  Great  Britain  a  significant  warning  of  the  effect  of  departing  from  her  true 
place  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and,  speaking  of  the  expenses  of  war,  he  ended  his 
speech  in  these  words  : — '  Recollect  that  your  Empire  cannot  be  saved  by  calcula- 
tion. Besides,  your  wealth  is  only  a  part  of  your  situation.  The  name  you  have 
established,  the  deeds  you  have  done,  and  the  part  you  have  played  preclude  you 
from  a  second  place  among  nations.  When  you  cease  to  be  the  first,  you  are  no- 
thing.' It  is  strange  that  that  is  almost  an  expansion  of  the  words  used  in  Parlia- 
ment by  his  great  rival  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Henry  Flood.  Flood  was 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  and  he 
said :  '  You  have  dared  to  take  the  first  place,  and  the  nation  that  once  has  done 
so  ceases  to  exist  as  a  nation  when  it  descends  to  the  second.'  I  have  quoted  the 
words  of  one  great  Irishman  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  of 
another  at  its  close,  and  I  say  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  responsibilities.  England  has  her 
responsibilities  in  her  history,  in  her  deeds,  in  her  traditions.  She  has  her  responsi- 
bilities in  the  extent  of  the  Empire  she  has  made,  for  she  has  colonies  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  she  has  responsibilities  in  her  commerce,  which  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  England  cannot  afford  to  descend  from  her  high  position. 
Let  it  be  seen,  then,  that  she  is  a  living  and  moving  power  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

'  Well,'  was  the  reply  of  the  Liberals,  4  we  entirely  accept  all  that. 
We  believe  that,  for  ages  and  ages,  nations  will  have  to  exist  as  a 
necessary  means  for  human  development,  and  every  nation,  if  it  is  to  do 
its  part,  must  wish  to  have,  if  possible,  the  first  place — the  primato, 
as  Gioberti  called  it,  speaking  of  Italy,  for  which  he  claimed  that 
honour.  We  are  just  as  imperial,  just  as  national  as  you.  The  whole 
question  between  us  is  how  the  greatness  of  England  is  to  be  built  up. 
You  think  it  is  to  be  by  the  old  barbarous  methods  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  and  war.  We  would  only  have  a  sufficient  force  to 
make  what  we  already  have  absolutely  unassailable,  and  would  trust 
for  an  increase  of  greatness  to  the  development  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
to  absolute  unconditional  freedom  of  intercourse  with  all  other 
nations,  and  to  trying  to  benefit  them  in  every  way  not  inconsistent 
with  our  own  fair  rights.' 

'  Away  with  this  talk ! '  retorted  their  opponents,  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  the  once  cautious  and  commercial  Northcote ;  '  you  make  the 
same  mistake  as  did  the  Athenian  peace  party  in  the  days  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

'  What  was  the  state  of  Greece  at  that  time  ?  Its  great  military  power  was  for 
the  time  paralysed  and  weakened.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  was  divided  by 
parties  in  her  bosom.  She  had  a  small  war  party,  but  a  large  peace  party.  The 
latter  were  men  whose  views  were  honourable,  no  doubt,  but  of  such  a  character 
that  they  shrank  from  plunging  the  country  into  war  and  interrupting  commercial 
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pursuits  in  order  to  check  the  growing  and  advancing  ambition  of  their  great 
northern  neighbour.  What  happens  after  that?  Philip  took  one  point  after 
another,  and  then  he  made  himself  champion  of  the  great  Congress,  as  it  were,  of 
Greece,  until  at  last  the  Athenians  found  that  they  were  completely  outgeneraled 
and  defeated,  and  that  they  and  their  liberties  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

'  You  Liberals  attach  great  importance  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grrote, 
the  champion  in  former  days  of  the  Ballot  in  this  House.  What 
did  Mr.  Grrote  say  about  that  matter  ? 

'He  said  that  the  Athenians  doubtless  had  many  infirmities  and  committed  many 
errors  ;  but  the  worst  error  of  all  during  the  years  363-336  was  their  aversion  to 
the  pecuniary  efforts  required  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  Philip.  Then  the 
historian  went  on  to  say :  "  Of  the  peace  party  there  were  doubtless  some  who 
acted  corruptly,  but  many  others  of  them  without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption 
espoused  the  same  policy  more  because  they  found  it  easier  for  the  time  to  adminis- 
ter the  city  under  peace  than  war,  because  war  was  burdensome  and  disagreeable  to 
them  as  well  as  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  because  they  either  did  not  or  would 
not  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of  inaction."  "We  think  the  history  of  that 
time— and  there  are  other  parallel  points  which  honourable  gentlemen  may  discover 
for  themselves — ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  case.' 

These  observations  were  made  too  near  the  end  of  the  debate  to 
enable  the  opposite  party  to  make  the  obvious  rejoinder  :  '  You  find  a 
parallel  to  our  conduct  in  the  doings  of  the  peace  party  at  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  find  a  much  closer  parallel  to 
yours  in  acts  of  those  who  brought  about  the  feverish  state  of  Athens, 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period — 

'  While  the  words  of  Alcibiades  yet  echoed  wide  and  far, 
"  Where  are  corn-fields,  and  are  olive-grounds,  the  Athenian's  limits  are." 
And  in  each  trireme  was  many  a  dream  of  the  West,  and  its  unknown  bliss- 
Of  the  maidens  of  Iberia,  and  the  feasts  of  Sybaris. 

That  is  the  historical  parallel  that  occurs  to  us,  and  then  we  go  on- 
to think  of  that  terrible  last  scene  in  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
in  describing  which  Mr.  Grrote,  whose  strong  point  was  assuredly  not 
eloquence,  becomes  almost  eloquent,  in  sympathy  with  the  deep 
pathos,  the  condensed  and  burning  phrases  of  his  great  original.' 

The  controversy  raged  not  less  hotly  over  the  way  in  which  the 
recent  unsettlement  had  been  come  to.  The  Conservatives  said  : 
'  The  treaty-making  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  this  right  is-- 
constantly  exercised.  The  Crown  often  cedes  territory,  acquires 
territory,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  arrangements,  without  consulting* 
Parliament.'  '  True  enough,'  replied  the  opposite  ranks.  '  It  is  all  a 
question  of  degree.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  treaty-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  Crown,  but  it  must  be  exercised  according  to  the  old 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  a  reasonable  way.  The  Crown 
has  immense  prerogatives  ;  the  Crown  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ;  the 
Crown  might  make  every  cobbler  in  the  country  a  peer  to-morrow.' 
(Here  all  the  stupidest  men  on  the  Conservative  benches  said  '  Oh, 
oh  ! '  supposing  that  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  the  speaker  who  used  this 
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particular  illustration,  was  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.) 
*  That  would  be  strictly  within  the  prerogative  as  we  find  it  in  our 
text-books.  Would  it  be  constitutional  ?  Surely  not.  So  again  the 
Crown  might  cede  Kent  or  Aberdeenshire  to  a  foreign  power,  just 
as  it  has  ceded,  from  time  to  time,  territory  in  India  to  Holkar,  or  the 
Nawab  of  Rampore,  or  anybody  else.  But  while  the  Indian  cessions 
are  acknowledged  to  be  constitutional,  would  any  one  say  that  the 
cession  of  Kent  or  Aberdeenshire  was  constitutional  ?  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  degree,  of  usage  and  common  sense.  What  precedent  can 
you  show  for  the  Crown  contracting  a  treaty  behind  the  back  of 
Parliament,  which  if  it  means  anything,  and  is  not  a  mere  ignoble 
imposture,  alters  the  whole  character  of  our  national  policy  ?  Look, 
and  you  will  find  that  all  the  treaties  you  cite  as  precedents  were 
treaties  carrying  into  effect  views  with  regard  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  agreed.  This,  however,  is 
entirely  a  new  departure.  The  nation  has  never  had  any  opinion 
about  it,  good  or  bad,  favourable  or  otherwise.  Nobody  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  immediate  advisers  has  ever  even  dis- 
cussed it,  except  indeed  "  Tancred  "  and  the  Emir  Fakredeen,  from 
whose  conversation  it  would  be  easy  to  cull  a  few  sentences  in  which  the 
recent  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  is  admirably  prefigured.' 2 
To  this  the  Conservatives  replied :  '  First,  we  repeat  that  the 
change  of  policy  is  not  so  great  as  you  say.  We  do  not  take  on 
us  new  responsibilities ;  we  recognise  old  ones.  All  that  has  been 
done  is  done  for  the  sake  of  India,  that  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown.'  c  Gentlemen,'  was  the  answer,  '  very  few  of  you 
know  anything  about  India,  and  you  treat  it  as  a  child  does  its 
last  new  toy.  We  have  hitherto  looked  upon  that  grand  country  as 
our  dependency,  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  us  its  dependency,  the 
British  elector  will  begin  to  ask  some  very  unpleasant  questions 
about  his  connection  with  India.  He  does  not  object  particularly  to 
his  Queen  being  Empress  of  India.  But  if  the  positions  are  to  be 
reversed,  and  he  has  to  think  of  the  Empress  of  India  as  being 

*  Here  they  are.  '  There  is  a  combination  which  would  entirely  change  the  whole 
face  of  the  world,  and  bring  back  empire  to  the  East.  Nobody  ever  opened  my  mind 
like  you.  You  will  magnetise  the  Queen  as  you  have  magnetised  me.  Go  back  to 
England  and  arrange  this.  You  see — gloze  it  over  as  they  may,  one  thing  is  clear —  . 
it  is  finished  with  England.  Now  see  a  coup  d'etat  that  saves  all.  You  must  perform 
the  Portuguese  scheme  on  a  great  scale  ;  quit  a  petty  and  exhausted  position  for  a  vast 
and  prolific  empire.  Let  the  Queen  of  the  English  transfer  the  seat  of  her  empire 
from  London  fo  Delhi.  There  she  will  find  an  immense  empire  ready-made,  a  first- 
rate  army,  and  a  large  revenue.  I  will  take  care  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
only  way  to  manage  the  Affghans  is  by  Persia  and  by  the  Arabs.  We  will  acknow- 
ledge the  Empress  of  India  as  our  suzerain,  and  secure  for  her  the  Levantine  coast. 
If  she  like,  she  shall  have  Alexandria  as  she  now  has  Malta  ;  it  could  be  arranged.  Your 
Queen  is  young  ;  she  has  an  atetiir.  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Peel  will  never  give  her  this 
advice ;  their  habits  are  formed.  They  are  too  old,  too  ruseg.  But  you  see  the 
greatest  empire  that  ever  existed ;  besides  which  she  gets  rid  of  the  embarrassment 
of  her  Chambers  ! ' 
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Queen  of  England,  and  if  further  he  connects  India  with  an  increase 
of  taxation  and  diminution  of  comfort,  he  will  soon  wish  India  in  a 
place  a  good  deal  hotter  than  itself.  India,  we  quite  admit,  is  a 
splendid  possession,  but  its  splendour  consists  in  the  marvellous  field 
that  it  opens  for  doing  good  on  a  magnificent  scale  far  more  than  in 
any  direct  advantage  which  it  brings  you.  Examine  the  men  who 
know  India  best  and  are  most  occupied  with  it.  They  will  all  admit 
its  interest  and  greatness,  but  they  will  be  far  less  cock-a-whoop 
about  it  than  is  our  present  wise  Government,  which  takes  its  Asiatic 
politics  chiefly  from  the  Prime  Minister's  novels.  Your  Cabinet  has 
the  Imperial  title  and  the  Delhi  pageant  upon  the  brain.  Your 
leading  organ,  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  putting  forward  doctrines 
such  as  have  not  been  put  forward,  by  authority,  in  England,  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  We  are  quite  content  that  the  prero- 
gative should  stay  as  it  is,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  as  it  has  been  in 
recent  times ;  but  if  we  are  to  look  upon  the  anti-constitutional  doc- 
trines which  Lord  Beaconsfield  put  forward  in  Sybil  and  elsewhere 
not  as  the  eccentric  views  of  an  individual,  but  as  the  views  of  a 
powerful  party — if,  in  short,  you  are  going  to  exchange  Conservatism 
for  Toryism — then  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  prerogative  more 
strictly  than  it  has  ever  been  defined  before.  For  a  good  many  years 
it  has  been  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  they  had  all  the  advantages 
both  of  monarchical  and  republican  institutions — that,  in  short,  they 
lived  under  a  "  crowned  republic,"  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  a 
recent  writer.  But  if  that  is  no  longer  an  accurate  view  of  the 
situation,  we  suspect  that  your  recent  unsettlement  in  the  East  will 
be  an  unsettlement  in  the  West  also.  In  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Crown,  we  wish  to  ba  as  conservative  as  you  have  hitherto  been, 
but  the  attitude  of  your  Government  startles  us.  Is  this  a  moment 
to  raise  such  discussions  as  have  been  raised  by  their  recent  action 
and  by  certain  publications  which  must  have  had  their  sanction  ?  Is 
that,  above  all,  the  part  of  Conservatives  ?  Surely  it  would  be  wiser 
to  let  these  delicate  questions  slumber.  No  politician  on  our  side 
was  even  dreaming  of  raising  them.  Why  should  you  have  done  so  ? ' 
Such  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief  issues  raised  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  recent  debate,  perhaps  the  most  historical  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  times.  The  same  arguments  and  others  allied  to 
them  will  be  urged  during  the  autumn  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  on  the 
decision  which  the  country  shall  ultimately  give  depends  in  no  small 
degree  the  future  of  Great  Britain. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 
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NEW  PRINCIPLE   OF  INDUSTRY. 


To  what  chaos  is  industry  tending  ?  Its  insurgency  increases.  Will 
its  perturbations  ever  end?  From  being  aggressive  will  trades 
unions  become  destructive  forces  ?  Will  the  proletariat  finally  take 
the  field,  and  the  capitalist  have  to  fight  for  his  life?  Excited 
empty-handed  labour  seems  on  fire,  and  the  political  economist, 
albeit  a  damping  creature,  seems  powerless  to  extinguish  it.  Doc- 
trinal streams  of  *  supply  and  demand  '  poured  upon  it  act  but  as 
petroleum  upon  flame.  Organised  capital  grinds  industry  as  in  the 
mystic  mill  of  the  gods  —  very  small.  The  isolated  labourer  is 
frightened,  and  flees  to  combination  for  safety.  No  protest  that  capital 
is  his  friend  reassures  him.  Terror  has  made  him  deaf,  and  experience 
unbelieving.  Can  the  struggle  of  ages,  made  deadlier  now  by  increas- 
ing intelligence,  end  save  by  the  despotism  of  the  knife  ?  Every 
man  asks  these  questions  to  which  there  is  but  one  answer.  A  new 
principle  has  entered  Industry,  which  has  slowly  awakened  hope,  and 
will  surely  bring  deliverance.  Its  name  is  Cooperation. 

Any  one  sitting  at  a  mid-story  window  in  the  Marina,  St.  Leonards- 
on-the-Sea,  has  before  him  no  mean  emblem  of  the  wayward  indus- 
trial world,  as  most  persons  know  it.  The  great  ocean  lies  before 
him,  alive  with  tumultuous  and  ungovernable  motion.  It  surges  and 
roars,  tossed  and  driven  by  the  masterful  winds.  Its  waters  seem  as 
though  they  reached  the  walls  of  the  house  from  which  you  watch 
them.  The  observer  knows  there  is  unfathomable  cruelty  in  its 
murderous  waves.  It  has  swallowed  armed  hosts.  Vessels  laden  not 
merely  with  hostile  squadrons,  but  with  anxious  emigrants  or  life-giving 
men  of  science,  have  been  sucked  by  it  down  to  death.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  it  covers  the  far-stretching  space  before  you,  resembles 
some  boundless  and  awful  beast.  It  might  tear  the  town  away  as 
though  it  were  a  toy,  and  leave  no  vestige,  and  a  future  age  would 
dispute  whether  a  town  ever  existed  upon  that  spot.  If  the  spectator 
saw  the  sight  without  knowledge,  he  would  be  filled  with  terror  ;  but 
he  has  no  dread.  He  knows  the  way  of  the  sea.  It4  comes  up  like 
destruction,  but  it  ebbs  away  at  the  shore.  He  who  looks  upon  the 
restless  ocean  of  society  is  alike  unalarmed,  if  he  has  the  instruction 
which  comes  by  the  cooperative  principle.  He  foresees  the  new  way 
the  world  of  industry  will  take,  and  the  scene  which  was  once  a  terror 
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to  him  is  now  a  mere  spectacle.  Society  is  heaving  with  the  turbulent 
unrest  of  competition  more  devastating  than  that  of  the  sea.  Its 
remorseless  billows  wash  away  the  fruits  of  humble  labour  which  can 
be  recovered  no  more.  On  the  shore  there  is  no  bay  or  cavern  where 
property  lies,  but  is  guarded  by  capitalists  or  traders,  whose  knives 
gleam  if  the  indigent  are  seen  to  approach  it.  The  cooperator  is  not 
one  of  them.  He  foresees  that  the  rapacity  of  insurgent  trade  and  the 
tumult  of  greed  will  be  stilled,  as  the  principle  of  equity  in  industry 
comes  to  prevail. 

The  reader  who  would  understand  the  nature  of  that  movement 
which  has  been  extending  itself  since  1821  in  England,  will  know 
that  the  rise  of  stores  and  manufactories  and  increase  of  members 
and  business,  would  be  a  story  as  abstract  as  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  as  uninstructive,  without  a  comprehensive  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  which  have  inspired  the  new  industrial  change, 
and  given  it  the  force  and  distinction  it  has  attained. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  observed 
it  for  himself — and  very  few  have — that  cooperation  is  an  old  and 
familiar  word,  used  now  in  an  entirely  new  sense.  Cooperation  as 
the  name  of  a  modern  industrial  scheme,  which  the  public  so  often 
hear  of,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  cooperation  as  defined  in 
dictionaries.  The  term  cooperation  in  literature  merely  means 
united  action  for  the  increase  of  mechanical  power — as  when  several 
men  join  in  moving  a  log  or  a  boulder,  because  one  alone  could  not 
stir  it.  In  this  way  a  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together  presents  a 
force  of  resistance  which  separately  none  could  pretend  to ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  sticks  are  as  much  cooperators  as  the  men.  But  indus- 
trial cooperation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  now,  means 
not  a  union  for  increasing  mechanical  force,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  profit  of  the  transaction  and  having  it  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  do  the  work.  It  is  not  noting  this 
difference,  or  not  knowing  it  well,  which  causes  much  confusing 
chatter,  in  the  highest  quarters  in  literature,  about  '  cooperation  being 
as  old  as  the  world,'  and  '  which  has  been  practised  by  every  people.' 

Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  says :  '  Cooperation  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  employment,  as  when  two  grey- 
hounds running  together  will  kill  more  hares  than  four  greyhounds 
running  separately.'  l  This  is  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  chiefly 
known  to  political  economists.  But  industrial  cooperation  unites  not 
merely  to  kill  hares,  but  to  eat  them.  The  greyhounds  of  Wakefield 
run  down  the  hares  for  their  masters ;  the  new  cooperative  greyhounds, 
of  whom  I  write,  run  down  the  hares  for  themselves.  Industrial 
cooperation  is  not  only  union  for  creating  but  for  dividing  profits 
among  all  who  have  helped  to  make  them.  Politeness,  as  explained 
by  that  robust  master  of  definition,  Dr.  Johnson,  consists  in  giving  a 
1  C.  G.  Wakefield,  note  to  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  1840. 
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preference  to  others  rather  than  to  ourselves.  In  this  sense  coopera- 
tion may  be  defined  as  the  politeness  of  industry ;  for  it  consists  in 
giving,  if  not  a  preferential  share,  at  least  a  proportionate  share  of 
its  produce,  to  all  who  contribute  to  create  it.  Definition  is  as  the 
geography  of  a  system ;  it  is  the  map  of  the  roads  taken  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  it.  The  ways  are  many  which  at  different  times  are 
pursued  by  the  leaders  of  movements.  These  ways  are  different 
definitions  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  Therefore  to  enumerate  the 
leading  definitions  of  the  subject,  is  to  explain  the  different  and  pro- 
gressive conceptions  of  it  entertained  from  time  to  time.  Gradual 
and  tardy  were  the  steps  taken  in  arriving  at  practical  statements  of 
it.  Definitions  are  always  vague  at  first,  because  in  practical  life 
very  few  people  know  what  they  mean  ;  some  are  late  in  knowing  it ; 
and  many  never  do  know  it,  but  if  they  know  somebody  who  does 
know,  they  follow  him.  Still  a  good  many  people  want  to  know 
where  they  are  going  to,  and  therefore  those  who  invite  the  public  to 
take  a  new  path  find  it  necessary  to  define  the  objects  they  propose. 
Though  cooperation  as  a  social  scheme  began  with  Mr.  Owen,  he 
gave  no  definition  of  it.  Though  he  founded  at  New  Lanark  the  first 
store  which  devoted  profits  to  educational  purposes,  cooperation  was  in 
his  mind  a  paternal  arrangement  of  industry,  which  could  be  made  more 
profitable  than  the  plan  in  which  the  employer  considered  only  him- 
self. The  self-managing  scheme  under  which  working  people  create 
profits  and  retain  them  among  themselves,  Mr.  Owen  had  not  foreseen. 
His  idea  was  to  organise  the  world ;  cooperation  attempts  the  humble 
work  of  organising  the  provision  store  and  the  workshop.  This  is  the 
distinction  between  communism  and  cooperation,  which  public  men,  of 
no  mean  discernment,  continually  confound  together.  Von  SybeL 
defines  communists  ( 1 )  as  those  who  desired  to  transfer  every  kind  of 
property  to  the  State ;  (2)  those  of  similar  pretensions,  who,  while 
they  recognise  the  rights  of  private  property,  wish  to  give  the  State 
the  actual  disposal  of  it  by  indirect  means.2  These  are  the  con- 
tinental crazes  of  socialism,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
English.  There  never  was  but  one  conspiracy  for  the  transfer  of 
property  to  the  State  even  in  France — that  of  Babceuf — so  the  reader 
may  dismiss  the  political  hallucination  from  his  mind.  There  was 
M.  de  Metz  who  founded  a  criminal  community.  M.  de  Metz  was 
fortunate.  He  was  a  gentleman.  He  had  fortune,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  reviled.  Had  he  been  a  working  man,  he  had  been  regarded 
as  a  Utopian,  or  as  a  hired  agitator.  He  was  as  mad  as  any  other 
social  philanthropist.  He  believed  in  the  radical  goodness  of  little 
scoundrels,  and  that  honesty  could  be  cultivated  as  successfully  as 
vice.  A  writer  who  has  a  cultivated  contempt  for  social  crazes,  but 
who  sees  through  things  and  is  always  fair  (Mr.  W.  K.  Greg)> 
remarks : — 

»  Von  Sybel,  Hint.  French  Itev.  vol.  i.  bk.  ii.  p.  249. 
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We  have  had  republican  societies  like  Plato's,  Fourier's,  and  Babceuf 's ;  hier- 
archical arid  aristocratic,  like  St.  Simon's ;  theocratic,  like  the  Essenes' ;  despotic, 
like  the  Peruvians'  and  Jesuits' ;  polygamist,  like  the  Mormons' ;  material,  like 
Mr.  Owen's.  Some  recommended  celibacy,  as  the  Essenes  ;  some  enforce  it,  as  the 
Shakers ;  some,  like  the  Owenites,  relax  the  marriage  tie ; 3  some,  like  the 
Harmonists,  control  it ;  some,  like  the  Moravians,  hold  it  indissoluble ;  some 
would  divide  the  wealth  of  the  society  equally  among  all  the  members ;  some,  as 
Fourier,  unequally.  But  one  great  idea  pervades  them  all — community  of  pro- 
perty, more  or  less  complete,  and  unreserved  common  labour  for  the  common  good.4 

Both  in  England  and  France,  the  fundamental  idea  of  socialism 
we  take  to  be  that  of  a  fraternal  union  among  men  for  industrial 
purposes,  a  working  in  common  for  the  common  good,  in  place  of 
the  usual  arrangement  of  labourers  and  capitalists,  employers  and 
employed.5 

When  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  16,  1870,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  said:  'It  was  not  wise  to 
endorse  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament  the  principle  that  the  owner- 
ship of  land  was  a  better  thing  than  the  occupation.  He  protested 
against  the  clause  as  socialistic  and  communistic.'  When  a 
politician  does  not  well  know  what  to  say  against  an  adversary's 
measures,  he  calls  them  '  socialistic ' — a  phrase  which,  to  employ  Mr. 
Grant  Duff's  happy  phrase,  is  a  good  '  working  bugbear.'  In  former 
days  when  a  clerical  disputant  met  with  an  unmanageable  argument 
he  said  it  was  *  atheistic,'  and  then  it  was  taken  as  answered.  In 
these  days  the  perplexed  politician,  seeing  no  answer  to  a  principle 
pressed  upon  him,  says  it  is  '  communistic.'  He  need  give  no 
reasons  :  the '  working  bugbear '  clears  the  field  of  adversaries,  or  pre- 
vents them  being  listened  to.  One  thing  may  be  taken  as  true,  that 
the  English,  whether  poor  or  rich,  are  not,  as  a  body,  thieves.  Now 
and  then  you  find  some  in  both  classes  who  have  a  predatory  talent^ 
which  they  do  not  hide  in  a  napkin.  Statesmen  may  sleep  in  peace. 
The  working  men,  as  a  rule,  will  never  steal  knowingly,  either  by 
crowbar  or  ballot-box,  nor  will  they  be  robbed  if  they  know  it.  Ot 
course  they  may  be  robbed  without  their  knowing  it,  else  neither 
Tories  nor  Whigs  had  ruled  them  so  long  as  they  have,  and  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  Radical  hand  with  marks  about  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  in  the  people's  pocket,  doubtless  in  some  moment  of  patriotic 
aberration.  Nevertheless  let  not  the  honest  statesman  fear.  The 
common  sense  of  common  men  is  against  peculation,  whether  in 
theory  or  practice,  whether  done  on  principle  or  in  error. 

The  Cooperative  Magazine  of  1826  declared  happiness  to  be 
the  grand  pivot  on  which  the  cooperative  system  turned.  '  Happiness  * 
was  explained  as  the  *  full  and  vivid  satisfaction  of  the  mind,'  as 

3  This  is  an  unpleasant  way  of  putting  it.  All  Mr.  Owen's  disciples  advocated  was 
equal  facility  of  divorce  for  poor  as  for  rich. 

4  Mistaken  Aim  of  the  Working  Class,  by  W.  R.  Greg,  pp.  192-3. 
4  Ibid.  p.  231. 
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4  content  and  uninjurious  enjoyment — that  is,  enjoyment  not  injurious 
either  to  oneself  or  to  any  other.'  This,  as  the  Americans  say,  rather 
wants  'grit.'  The  mind  slides  over  it.  A  later  advocate  of  some 
mark,  Dr.  King,  of  Brighton,  defined  cooperation  as  '  the  unknown 
object  which  the  benevolent  part  of  mankind  have  always  been  in 
search  of  for  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures.'  Plainly  the 
object  of  a  definition  is  to  make  the  thing  in  question  known,  and  we 
are  not  helped  by  being  told  it  is  the  *  unknown.'  There  is,  however, 
something  dimly  revealed  in  what  he  says  of  'society,'  which  he 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  sanus,  sound  or  safe,  and  cieo,  to  call 
together,  the  meaning  of  which  was  declared  to  be,  to  call  together 
for  safety.  No  doubt  there  is  sense  in  this.  Persons  do  require  to  be 
called  together  for  safety,  but  what  they  are  to  do  when  so  called  is 
not  clearly  defined.  A  writer  in  the  Cooperative  Miscellany  of 
1830,  signing  himself  '  One  of  the  People,'  saw  his  way  to  a  clearer 
specification  of  the  *  unknown '  thing.  He  exclaims :  '  What  is  co- 
operation some  may  inquire.'  Certainly  many  did  make  the  inquiry. 
The  answer  he  gives  is  this :  '  Cooperation  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the 
opposite  of  competition  ;  instead  of  competing  and  striving  with  each 
other  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  make  common  cause,  we 
unite  with  each  other,  to  procure  the  same  benefits.'  This  is  rather  a 
travelling  definition  it  moves  about  a  good  deal,  and  has  no  fixed 
destination.  It  does  not  disclose  how  the  '  common  cause  '  is  made. 
A  definition  has  light  in  it  as  soon  as  it  discloses  what  a  thing  is  not 
and  names  its  contrary.  We  learn  now  that  cooperation  is  not  com- 
petition, but  is  the  opposite.  This  writer  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  method  of  procedure  which  is  the  earliest  description  of  a 
cooperative  store  which  I  can  trace.  He  says :  '  A  plan  has  been 
proposed  whereby  the  working  class  may  combine  to  establish  shops 
for  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  accumulate  profits  made  by  economy, 
which  will  enable  them  to  begin  manufacturing  and  employ  their  own 
members  in  self-supporting  industry.' 

This  passage  describes  very  correctly  the  original  conception  of  a 
cooperative  society,  and  has  the  merit  of  intending  to  devote  the  profits 
of  the  distributive  store  to  productive  industry,  and  the  self-employ- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  societies.  After  a  lapse  of  near  fifty 
years  there  is  very  little  of  this,  the  greater  and  more  important  part 
of  the  plan,  realised.  The  educated  cooperator  has  always  borne  it 
in  mind,  and  it  remains  as  the  oldest  tradition  of  cooperation  that 
production  and  self-employment  go  together.  Still  definitions  came 
like  ghosts,  in  very  impalpable  forms.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork,  the 
first  systematic  writer  on  industrial  communities,  never  defined  their 
object  otherwise  than  to  say  that  '  workmen  should  simply  alter  the 
direction  of  their  labour.  Instead  of  working  for  they  know  not 
whom,  they  should  work  for  each  other.'  Such  a  definition  could 
only  be  made  intelligible  by  details,  and  these  Mr.  Thompson  gave 
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with  so  much  elaboration  that  the  reader  wished  the  plan  had  never 
been  discovered.  As  a  student  under  Bentham,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
sure  to  mean  something  definite ;  but  the  conditions  under  which 
men  shall  '  work  for  each  other ' — an  essential  feature  of  cooperation 
— he  never  otherwise  brought  into  the  compass  of  a  definition. 
After  Mr.  Thompson,  during  many  years,  the  definers  were  silent. 
The  next  writer  of  any  mark  who  gave  thought  to  this  question  was 
Miss  Mary  Hennell,  who  defined  the  '  principle  of  cooperation  as 
including  a  common  interest  in  the  produce.'  This  was  said  chiefly 
of  cooperative  communities  rather  than  of  cooperative  stores  or 
workshops,  which  at  that  date  had  fallen  from  sight,  and  were  with- 
out form  and  void  ;  but  it  includes  the  essential  idea  that  the  produce 
is  to  fall  to  the  producers.  But  how  it  was  to  be  brought  into  their 
possession  was  never  made  generally  plain. 

The  practice  of  cooperation  grew  out  of  joint-stock  shopkeeping. 
At  first  a  few  persons  with  means  supplied  capital  for  the  business, 
with  the  understanding  that  after  interest  was  paid  on  their  capital 
the  profits  should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a  community. 
The  next  conception  of  it  was  that  of  prescribing  that  each  purchaser 
should  be  a  member  of  the  store,  and  should  subscribe  a  portion 
of  the  capital ;  the  profits,  after  paying  interest,  were  to  be  kept 
by  the  shareholders.  At  this  point  cooperation  stopped  eighteen 
years.  Nobody  was  known  to  have  any  conception  how  it  could  be 
improved.  If  everybody  was  a  shareholder,  and  the  shareholders  had 
all  the  profits,  nobody  could  have  more  than  all,  and  nobody  was  left 
out  of  the  division.  There  was  np  enthusiasm  under  this  arrange- 
ment, and  yet  there  was  no  apparent  fault.  In  some  cases  there  was 
great  success.  Shareholders  had  10  and  15  per  cent,  for  their  money, 
which,  to  a  member  who  could  invest  100L,  was  a  satisfactory  profit 
to  him.  Nevertheless  custom  fell  off,  enthusiasm  in  the  store  abated, 
and  many  were  given  up.  If  any  solitary  cogitator  proposed  to 
divide  profits  on  purchases,  it  was  said,  '  What  is  the  good  of  that  ? 
If  there  are  profits  made,  they  appear  in  the  interest.  You  cannot 
increase  them  by  varying  the  mode  of  paying  them.'  Yet  all  the 
while  this  was  the  very  thing  that  could  be  done.  There  lay  concealed 
and  unseen  the  principle  of  dividing  profits  upon  purchases,  which 
altered  the  whole  future  of  cooperation  from  that  day.  A  Glasgow 
artisan,  who  had  been  at  the  Orbiston  community  of  Abram  Combe, 
Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  proposed  this  plan  to  a  cooperative  society 
in  Scotland  in  1822,  and  advised  its  adoption  in  a  society  in  Cambus- 
lang  in  1829.  But  on  what  grounds  he  rested  his  plan,  or  what 
advantages  he  predicted  for  it,  are  not  known.  No  one  appears  to 
have  been  convinced  to  any  substantial  purpose.  The  plan  made  no 
way  in  Scotland,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  practice  at  Meltham 
Mills,  England,  in  1827.  In  1844  Mr.  Charles  Howarth  rethought 
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it  out  in  Rochdale,6  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  earth.  What 
conception  he  formed  of  the  new  principle,  or  how  he  explained  its 
operation  as  an  improvement  on  the  interest  on  capital  plan,  has  not 
appeared  in  any  records  I  have  met  with.  One  thing  would  strike 
most  persons  when  they  thought  of  it — namely,  giving  a  profit  to 
customers  would  increase  them.  No  doubt  many  had  seen  that  under 
the  interest  plan,  while  the  shareholders  who  could  subscribe  100L 
got  15Z.,  the  poorer  member  who  could  only  put  in  ll.  obtained  only 
3s. ;  yet  the  large  shareholder  who  received  the  151.  may  not  have 
been  a  purchaser  at  all,  while  the  poor  member,  if  he  had  a  family, 
probably  contributed  50/.  of  capital  to  the  business,  if  his  purchases 
amounted  to  ll.  per  week,  and  the  2s.  in  the  pound  which  on  the 
average  can  be  returned  to  purchasers  would  give  him  51.  a  year 
besides  his  little  5  per  cent,  interest  on  his  capital.  Thus  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  customers  contributed  more  to  the  profits  of  the 
store  than  the  capitalist.  This  is  a  conceivable  form  of  the  argument. 
But  no  statement  of  it  exists.  In  some  form  it  excited  interest  and 
obtained  force,  and  putting  it  into  practice  was  the  making  of 
cooperation. 

The  purchaser,  therefore,  was  taken  into  the  partnership.  Thus 
the  mere  form  of  distributing  profits  actually  increased  them.  The 
interest  of  the  purchaser  revived.  He  became  a  propagandist.  He 
brought  in  his  neighbour.  Business  grew,  profits  augmented,  and 
new  vitality  was  infused  into  cooperation.  The  conception  of  it 
grew.  The  vague  principle  that  the  producers  of  profit  should  have 
it  took  a  defined  form,  and  the  purchaser  was  henceforth  included  in 
the  participation  of  store  gains. 

Definitions  grow  as  the  horizon  of  experience  expands.  They  are 
not  inventions,  but  descriptions  of  the  state  of  a  question.  No  man 
sees  all  through  a  discovery  at  once.  Had  Christ  foreseen  the  melan- 
choly controversies  over  what  he  meant  which  have  since  saddened 
the  world,  he  would  have  written  a  book  himself,  and  never  have 
trusted  the  conditions  of  salvation  to  the  incapable  constructions  and 
vague  memories  of  an  illiterate  crowd.  Foreseeing  definitions,  guid- 
ing cooperation  at  successive  points,  would  have  been  a  great  advan- 
tage, but  it  had  to  wait  for  them.  When  it  became  clear  that  the 
purchaser  must  be  taken  into  partnership  as  well  as  the  capitalist,  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  one  that  cooperation  was  not  complete  so  long  as 
the  servants  of  the  store  were  left  out.  If  profits  were  to  be  shared 
by  all  who  contributed  to  produce  them,  the  servants  of  a  store  must 
be  included.  The  definition  of  the  cooperative  principle  in  1 844  had 

•  Mr.  Walter  Sanderson,  of  Galashiels,  informs  me  (1875)  that  the  principle  was 
introduced  into  that  town  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  William  Sanderson  (founder 
of  the  building  society  there)  without  any  connection  with  Rochdale.  Came  it 
from  Cambuslang  ?  Mr.  Walter  Sanderson  gives  no  details ;  but  he  is  a  responsible 
correspondent,  and  his  word  may  be  taken  as  to  the  fact. 
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attained  this  form  :—  Cooperation  is  a  scheme  of  shopkeeping  for  the 
working  people  where  no  credit  is  given  or  received,  where  pure 
articles  of  just  measure  are  sold  at  market  prices,  and  the  profits 
accumulated  for  the  purchasers.  It  was  not  until  twenty-four  years 
later — namely,  1868 — that  Rochdale  attempted  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  to  manufactures.  The  obvious  way  of  doing  this 
was  to  divide  profits  with  the  artisan.  Those  who  had  discovered 
that  the  interest  of  the  purchasers  was  worth  buying  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  interest  of  the  workmen  was  also  worth  its  price. 
Clerks,  managers,  whoever  in  any  capacity,  high  or  low,  were  engaged 
in  creating  or  promoting  the  profits,  were  to  be  counted  in  the  distri- 
bution. Fourteen  years  more  elapsed  before  any  published  definition 
of  cooperation  contained  this  addition  : — The  main  principle  of  co- 
operation now  is  that  in  all  new  enterprises,  whether  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture, the  profits  shall  be  distributed  in  equitable  proportions 
among  all  engaged  in  creating  it.7 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1868,  I 
asked  Professor  Fawcett  to  take  occasion,  in  one  of  the  Sections,  to 
define  cooperation  as  he  conceived  it,  that  we  might  be  able  to  quote 
his  authority  in  our  societies.  He  did  so  in  useful  words,  including 
the  labourer  as  one  who  should  share  in  the  gains  of  labour.  The 
most  comprehensive  statement  of  cooperation  is  that  given  by  a 
master  of  definitions.  It  occurred  in  the  first  public  speech  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  known  to  have  made.  A  great  cooperative 
tea-party  of  members  of  cooperative  societies  in  London  was  held  in 
the  Old  Crown  and  Anchor  Hall,  Strand,  then  known  as  the  Whit- 
tington  Club.  Being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mill,  I  solicited  him  to 
define  the  nature  of  cooperation,  as  he  conceived  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
for  our  guidance.  The  words  he  used  were  :  '  It  is  not  cooperation 
where  a  few  persons  join  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit,  by 
which  only  a  portion  of  them  benefit.  Cooperation  is  where  the 
whole  of  the  produce  is  divided.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  working  class  should  partake  of  the  profits  of  labour.'  This 
was  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  showing  the  way  to  the  wanderers  in  the 
wilderness  of  industry.  The  Cooperative  Congress  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  1873,  agreed  upon  a  floating  definition  of  a  cooperative  society, 
stating  that  '  any  society  should  be  regarded  as  cooperative  which 
divided  profits  with  labour  or  trade,  or  both.'  Prior  to  this  I  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  show  that  if  the  purchaser  from  a  manu- 
facturing society  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pur- 
chaser from  a  store,  a  similar  extension  of  business  and  profits  would 
be  likely  to  arise  in  the  workshop  which  had  accrued  in  the  store, 
and  the  costs  of  advertising  and  travellers  and  commissions  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  led  to  a  more  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
scope  of  the  cooperative  principle,  which  I  ventured  thus  to  express  : — 
7  Logic  of  Cooperation,  by  the  present  writer. 
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*  Cooperation  is  an  industrial  scheme  for  delivering  the  public  from 
the  conspiracy  of  capitalists,  traders,  or  manufacturers,  who  would 
iiinke  the  labourer  work  for  the  least  and  the  consumer  pay  the 
utmost  for  whatever  he  needs  of  money,  machines,  or  merchandise. 
Cooperation  effects  this  deliverance  by  taking  the  workmen  and  the 
customers  into  partnership  in  eveiy  form  of  business  it  devises.'  In 
a  yet  briefer  form  I  sought  to  indicate  that  the  consumer  must  be 
kept  in  view,  if  cooperation  is  to  be  complete.  These  were  the  words 
used  :  *  Cooperation  is  a  scheme  by  which  profits  can  be  obtained  by 
concert  and  divided  by  consent,  including  with  the  producers  the 
indigent  consumer.'8 

These  definitions  were  written  to  show  that  the  original  and 
defensible  purpose  of  cooperation  is  the  better  distribution  of  wealth 
throughout  the  whole  community,  including  the  consumer.  Co- 
operation to  benefit  the  capitalist  at  the  expense  of  the  workman,  or 
to  benefit  the  workman  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  would  still 
maintain  a  virtual  conspiracy  against  the  purchasing  public.  Such 
cooperation  benefits  two  classes — leaves  the  third  and  larger  class 
unprotected  and  unbenefited,  save  indirectly  or  temporarily.  It 
creates  new  forces  of  organised  competitors  against  the  outlying 
community.  Cooperation  should  aim  to  cancel  competition  within 
its  own  range  of  action,  and  mitigate  its  presence  elsewhere.  The 
present  general  state  of  society  is  beyond  our  power  of  changing. 
The  claim  of  cooperation  is  that  it  is  a  new  force  calculated  to 
improve  industrial  society  by  introducing  in  distribution  and  produc- 
tion, wherever  it  operates,  the  principle  of  common  interests  instead  of 
competition  of  interests. 

All  cooperators  who  have,  as  the  Italians  say,  '  eyes  that  can  see  a 
buffalo  in  the  snow,'  will  see  the  policy  of  counting  the  customer  as  an 
ally.  Until  this  is  done,  productive  cooperation  will  'wriggle'  in 
the  markets  of  competition,  as  Denner  says  in  Felix  Holt,  '  like  a 
worm  that  tries  to  walk  on  its  tail ; '  whereas,  when  the  consumer 
finds  his  interest  consulted,  cooperation  has  a  new  and  an  assured 
future  before  it.  It  will  tread  as  surefooted  as  a  Behemoth,  and,  what 
is  more,  secure  the  distribution  of  wealth  by  making  moderate  com- 
petence possible  to  all  who  work.  The  production  of  undistributed 
wealth  is  already  ample,  and  an  affliction  in  society,  rendering  the 
poverty  of  the  many  sharper  and  more  abject  by  the  side  of  the 
splendid,  ever-growing,  bewildering,  masterful,  and  aggressive  opu- 

•  In  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of  Cooperation  in  England,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  capital-lenders  and  labour-lender  in  a  sense  which  may  imply  coequal  parti- 
cipation in  profits.  In  all  definitions  in  this  paper  the  term  capital  is  intentionally 
absent  In  the  surveys  I  have  had  to  make  of  the  whole  field  of  cooperation  I  have 
seen  confusion  everywhere  from  capital  being  treated  as  a  recipient  of  profit.  There 
never  will  be  clearness  of  view  in  the  cooperative  field  until  capital  is  counted  as  an 
expense,  and  when  paid  done  with.  Labour  by  brain  or  hand  is  the  sole  claimant 
of  profits. 
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lence  of  the  few,  which  menaces  by  endowing  dreadful  anarchy  itself 
with  the  charm  of  change.  There  never  was  security,  except  by  the 
sword,  where  the  few  have  been  rich  and  the  many  poor ;  but  society 
will  be  secure  without  the  sword  when  the  condition  is  reversed,  and 
the  many  have  competence  and  only  the  few  are  indigent. 

Audiences  unfamilar  with  the  subject  I  have  found  to  understand 
it  by  describing  the  three  features  of  it  which  experience  and  growth 
have  developed.  Cooperation  consists  in :  1.  Concert  regulated  by 
honesty,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  economy.  2.  Equitable  distribution  of 
profits  among  all  concerned  in  creating  them,  whether  as  purchasers, 
service  in  distribution,  or  by  labour,  or  custom  in  manufactures. 
3.  Educated  common  sense  in  propagandism.9  The  general  concep- 
tion of  cooperation  by  outside  economical  writers  who  have  paid 
attention  to  it,  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Elder  in  his  recent  work  entitled 
Topics  of  the  Day,  who  says  : — 

In  common  use,  the  term  cooperation  is  restricted  to  such  organised  combina- 
tions of  individuals  as  are  designed  to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  inter- 
mediates in  productive  industry  or  commercial  exchange.  Cooperation  is  partner- 
ship in  profits  equitably  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  severalties  of  capital,10 
labour,  skill,  arid  management.  This  is  more  exactly  the  description  of  those 
associations  which  are  properly  called  '  Cooperative  Labour  Societies,'  or  partner- 
ships of  industrial  producers.  Another,  and  in  natural  order  an  earlier,  form  of 
cooperative  business  associations  are  partnerships  of  consumers,  who  purchase  in 
gross  such  commodities  as  they  require  for  ordinary  use,  and  distribute  them  ac- 
cording to  their  several  needs  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  distribution,  being  jointly 
the  owners  and  vendors,  and  severally  the  final  purchasers,  of  the  goods  provided. 
.  .  .  This  form  of  the  movement  is  known  as  '  Cooperative  Stores.'  There  is  a 
third  form,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  two  stages  just  noticed,  which  in  Germany 
is  styled  the  'Credit  Banking  System.'  The  emphasis  of  the  descriptive  name  falls 
properly  upon  the  word  credit  in  the  title.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  money 
banks  mainly  in  this,  that  they  lend  only  to  the  members  or  depositors,  of  whom 
each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,  are  virtually  the  endorsers.  By  this  provision  of  the 
organisation  credit  is  given  to  borrowers  who  can  command  credit  nowhere  else, 
nor  on  any  other  possible  conditions.  Here,  in  these  three  modifications  of  co- 
operation, we  have  provision  made  :  1st,  by  cooperative  stores,  for  economy  in  the 
necessary  expenses  of  subsistence  ;  2nd,  retention  and  the  equitable  apportionment 
of  all  profits  to  the  active  partners  in  the  production  of  commodities ;  and  3rd,  the 
provision  of  credit  and  distribution  of  profits  of  money,  as  a  money-maker,  among 
those  who  furnish  the  capital  stock.  There  are  no  more  and  no  other  branches  of 
the  economy  of  the  individual  and  of  the  household  than  these. 

The  reader  will  see  still  recurring  definitions  of  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple, as  they  are  needed  to  explain  the  successive  steps  taken  in  con- 
structive progress.  There  is  need  of  this.  For  principles  like 

Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

9  Lecture  to  Eleusis  Club,  1877. 

10  Dr.   Elder  follows  the   old   idea  of  including  'capital'  in  the 'severalties' 
entitled  to  profit.     For  reasons  given  in  this  paper,  in  definitions  of  cooperation, 
'  capital '  is  expressly  excluded  as  a  participant  of   profit.     Capital  takes  payment, 
but  not  profit. 
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The  main  idea  that  should  never  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  a 
coopcrator  is  that  equity  pays,  and  that  the  purchaser  at  the  store  and 
the  worker  in  the  workshop,  mill,  or  field,  or  mine,  or  on  the  sea, 
should  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  what  he  is  doing.  A  soundly 
founded  movement  will  grow  marvellously  if  the  members  act  up  to 
their  principles.  Of  course  the  difficulty  is  there.  A  principle  is  a 
troublesome  thing,  and  no  wonder  that  so  many  persons  have  distaste 
for  it.  A  principle  is  a  distinctive  sign  of  opinion,  chosen  and 
accepted.  It  is  a  mark  by  which  a  man  is  known.  It  is  a  profession 
of  conduct ;  it  implies  a  method  of  procedure;  it  is  a  rule  of  action, 
a  pledge  of  policy  to  be  pursued.  To  be  a  man  of  principle  is  to  be 
known  as  a  person  having  definite  ideas.  Such  a  one  is  regarded  as 
a  man  who  sees  his  way  and  has  chosen  it.  While  others  are  confused 
he  is  clear.  While  others  go  round  about,  he  goes  straight  on. 
When  others  are  in  doubt  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do.  But  the 
majority  are  not  of  this  quality.  They  see  a  principle  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  lose  sight  of  it ;  and  when  they  learn  that  it  requires 
purpose  and  courage  to  act  up  to  it,  they  do  not  want  to  see  it  again. 
They  do  not  understand  that  a  true  principle  is  the  best  way  of 
attaining  the  end  they  have  in  view ;  and  if  success  presents  any 
difficulty  they  are  quite  ready  to  try  another  way.  Indolence  or 
impatience,  timidity  or  cupidity,  suggests  to  them  an  easier,  a 
safer,  a  quicker  or  more  profitable  way,  and  they  are  ready  at  once  to 
set  out  on  the  new  path.  Some  one  may  point  out  that  the  new 
paths  lead  to  a  point  the  very  opposite  of  that  they  proposed  to  reach. 
This  does  not  disturb  them.  Having  no  clear  discernment  of  the 
nature  of  principle,  or  passion  for  it,  they  think  one  object  as  good  as 
another — or  better,  if  they  see  immediate  advantage  in  it.  These 
persons  are  not  at  all  interested  when  you  explain  to  them  that  they 
have  '  lost  sight  of  principle.'  They  give  you  to  understand  that  all 
recurrence  to  principle  is  '  dry,'  and  if  you  propose  to  return  to  it  they 
describe  you  as  a '  theorist,'  well  intended  but  clearly  '  unpractical.' 
There  are  others  who  readily  adopt  a  principle  and  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  carry  it  out ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  stand  to  it  and 
stand  by  it  against  all  comers,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  If  you 
remind  them  that  being  pledged  to  one  thing  means  that  they  are 
not  to  do  the  opposite  thing,  you  find  they  have  never  thought  of 
this.  Many  persons  are  willing  to  be  regarded  as  men  of  mark,  so 
long  as  no  duties  are  exacted  in  support  of  the  pleasant  pretension. 
But  to  be  held  as  committed  to  a  special  line  of  action  is  irksome  to 
them.  Principle  implies  self-control :  it  implies  the  subordination  of 
miscellaneous  passions  and  interests  to  one  chief  thing.  Those  who 
profess  principle  raise  expectations,  and  as  a  rule  people  dislike  having 
to  fulfil  expectations.  Therefore,  if  principle  is  to  prevail  in  any 
society,  it  has  to  be  well  explained,  and  the  advantage  of  abiding  by  it 
has  to  be  well  inculcated  ;  otherwise  men  of  strong  selfishness  soon  get 
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uppermost — their  ambition  becomes  their  principle,  their  interest 
their  policy,  and  they  command  the  connivance  or  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  capricious  feebleness  around  them ;  and  feebleness  is 
mostly  begotten  of  confusion  of  thought.  Clear  action  is  only  to  be 
had  from  persons  who  have  clear  ideas,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  impart 
these.  Unless  there  is  some  repetition,  there  will  be  no  indelible 
impression ;  unless  the  statements  include  all  aspects  of  the  subject, 
the  reader  will  not  see  all  round  the  idea  ;  and  if  there  be  much 
iteration  he  will  grow  weary  of  the  matter  and  look  at  it  no  more. 
What  is  not  seen  clearly  is  this. 

Mere  copartnery  in  business,  which  some  writers  mistake  for 
cooperation,  lies  outside  of  it.  A  copartnery  which  proceeds  by 
hiring  money  and  labour,  and  excluding  the  labourer  from  participa- 
tion in  the  profit  made,  is  not  cooperation.  In  this  country  co- 
operation never  accepted  even  Louis  Blanc's  maxim  of  giving  to  each 
according  to  his  wants,  and  of  exacting  from  each  according  to  his 
capacity.  This  is  too  scientific  for  the  English  mind,  and  points  to 
the  organisation  of  society.  English  cooperation  gives  nothing  to 
a  man  because  he  wants  it,  but  because  he  earns  it.  His  capacity, 
if  he  has  any,  is  seen  in  his  performance,  and  there  needs  no  other  in- 
vestigation into  it.  There  may  be  heard  in  Parliament,  from  politi- 
cians who  hope  to  be  regarded  as  statesmen,  and  who  should  use 
precision  of  speech,  and  make  inferences  from  ascertained  facts  only, 
talk  of  the  wildest  kind,  about  men  who  aim  at  an  equality  which  is  to 
level  everything.  English  people  never  aimed  at  levelling  anything. 
Their  sensible  and  moderate  object  has  always  been  to  raise  the  low  to 
the  height  of  self-help,  intelligence,  and  competence ;  and  if  there  be 
equality  in  this,  it  is  equality  which  has  no  terror  in  it,  and  which  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  ring  of  infallible  assumption  in  speaking 
of  true  and  false  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  a  definite  thing,  and 
it  can  always  be  spoken  of  as  such.  Cooperation  is  now  capable  of 
simple  definition.  Its  principle  and  all  its  parts  can  be  brought  into 
view  at  once.  Distributive  cooperation  is  a  union  for  saving  money 
by  economy  in  buying  and  selling  and  dividing  the  gain  among  all 
concerned  in  making  it.  Productive  cooperation  means  union  for 
creating  profits  and  sharing  them  with  labour  and  trade.  Where  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser  is  not  recognised  in  distribution,  where  the 
partnership  of  the  workman  is  not  recognised  in  production,  there  is 
no  cooperation,  and  the  assumption  of  the  name  is  a  mistake  or  an 
imposture,  and  in  either  case  misleading  ;  and  whether  the  mistake 
be  conscious  or  not,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  '  trading  under  a  false 
name.'  Distributive  cooperation,  which  takes  in  the  purchaser  and 
leaves  out  the  servants  of  the  store,  is  partial  cooperation.  Produc- 
tive cooperation,  which  recognises  the  labourer  and  does  not  divide 
profits  with  directors,  managers,  and  customers,  is  incomplete  co- 
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operation.  That  comprehensive  form  of  industrial  action  which 
includes  in  the  participation  of  profit  all  who  are  concerned  in  any 
way  in  the  production  of  it,  is  complete  cooperation,  as  understood 
in  the  constructive  period.  Cooperation,  therefore,  is  a  simple, 
distinct,  definite,  definable  thing;  It  is  equity  in  business.  A  trading- 
society  is  cooperative,  or  it  is  not.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  false 
cooperation.  Cooperation  is  complete  or  partial.  There  is  nothing 
else  worth  considering. 

Where  capital  divides  profit  with  shareholders  only  and  as  such, 
that  is  a  mere  money-making  affair.  It  is  mere  joint-stockism.  It 
is  not  a  scheme  that  concerns  labourers  much.  It  does  not  care  for 
them, except  to  use  them.  It  does  not  recognise  them  nor  appeal  to 
them,  nor  command  their  sympathies,  nor  enlist  their  zeal,  or  cha- 
racter, or  skill,  or  goodwill,  as  voluntary  influences  and  forces  of 
higher  industry.  And,  to  do  the  joint-stock  system  justice,  it  does  not 
ask  for  them.  It  bargains  for  what  it  can  get.  It  trusts  to  compel- 
ling as  much  service  as  answers  its  purpose.  Even  if  by  accident  or 
arrangement  all  the  workmen  are  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, this  does  not  alter  the  principle.  They  are  only  recognisexl 
as  shareholders — they  are  merely  regarded  as  contributors  of  capital. 
As  workmen,  and  because  of  their  work,  they  get  nothing  save  their 
stipulated  wages.  They  are  still,  as  workmen,  mere  instruments  of 
capital.  As  shareholders  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
they  are  more  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  company  than 
otherwise ;  but  they  do  it  from  interest,  not  from  honour,  as  a  matter 
of  profit  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  principle.  They  are  merely 
money-lenders — they  are  not  recognised  as  men  having  mauiiood. 
Joint-stock  employers  may  have,  and  often  do  have,  great  regard  for 
their  men,  and  no  doubt  do  more  in  many  cases  for  their  men.  than 
their  workmen  would  have  the  sense  to  do  for  themselves.  But  all 
this  comes  in  the  form  of  a  largess,  a  gift,  a  charity,  not  as  a  right  of 
labour — not  as  an  equitable  proportion  of  earnings  of  profit  made  by 
the  men  ;  and  the  men,  therefore,  have  not  the  dignity,  the  recogni- 
tion, the  distinction  of  self-provision  which  labour  should  possess. 

If  most  workmen  had  a  fund  of  capital,  and  could  hold  sufficient 
shares  in  all  enterprises  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  labour  (quite 
a  Utopian  condition  of  society  not  yet  to  be  seen  even  dimly),  they 
would  be  merely  a  capitalist  class,  regarding  work  not  as  a  dignity  or 
duty,  or  hardly  so  much  an  interest  as  a  necessity.  Their  study 
would  soon  be  how  to  get  most  by  the  employment  of  others,  how 
early  to  desert  work  themselves,  and  subsist  upon  the  needs  of  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  to  whom  labour  was  still  an  igno- 
minious obligation.  What  cooperation  proposes  is  that  workmen 
should  combine  to  manufacture,  and  arrange  to  distribute  profits, 
among  themselves  and  among  all  of  their  own  order  whom  they, 
employ.  By  establishing  the  claim  of  labour,  as  labour,  to  be  counted 
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as  capital,  by  dividing  profits  on  labour,  they  would  give  dignity  to 
labour,  make  it  honourable ;  they  would  appeal  to  the  skill,  goodwill, 
to  the  utmost  capacity  and  honest  pride  of  the  workman,  and  really 
have  a  claim  upon  him  in  these  respects.  But  the  opposite  system  has 
grown,  it  has  not  been  invented,  and  has  certain  advantages  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  more  than  are  imagined.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  many  working-men  will  yet  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
prefer  the  present  independent  relation  of  master  and  servant.  Many 
a  man  who  has  the  fire  of  the  savage  state  in  him,  and  whom  civilisa- 
tion has  not  taught  by  example  or  opportunity  how  much  more 
happiness  can  be  commanded  by  consulting  the  welfare  of  others 
than  by  considering  only  himself,  prefers  working  on  war  terms, 
unfettered  by  any  obligation.  He  prefers  being  free  to  go  where  he 
will  and  when  he  will.  He  has  no  sympathy  to  give,  and  he  does 
not  care  that  none  is  offered  him.  He  would  not  reciprocate  it  if  it- 
was.  He  dislikes  being  bound  by  even  interest.  Any  binding  is 
objectionable  to  him.  Hate,  malevolence,  spite,  and  conspiracy  are 
not  evils  to  him.  He  rather  likes  them.  His  mode  of  action  may 
bring  evils  and  privation  upon  others ;  but  he  is  not  tender  on  these 
points.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  ability  in  his  trade  he  can  get  through 
life  pretty  well  while  health  lasts,  and  enjoy  an  insolent  freedom. 
There  are  '  sentimental '  cooperators  who  overlook  this.  All  the 
nonsense  talked  about  capital,  and  the  imputations  heaped  upon  it, 
which  political  economists  have  so  naturally  resented,  have  arisen 
from  workmen  always  seeing  its  claws  where  it  has  mastery  absolute 
and  uncontrolled.  No  animal  known  to  Dr.  Darwin  has  so  curvilinear 
a  back,  or  nails  so  long  and  sharp,  as  the  Capitalist  Cat.  Except 
its  proper  place  and  pacific  moods,  or  as  the  master  of  industry,  in< 
generous  hands,  capital  bites  very  sharp.  As  the  servant  of  industry- 
it  is  the  friend  of  the  workman.  Nobody  decries  capital  in  its  proper 
place  except  men  with  oil  in  their  brains,  which  causes  all  their  ideas 
to  slip  about  and  never  rest  upon  any  fact.  Capital  is  the  creator. 
It  is  nevertheless  pretty  often  selfish  when  it  takes  all  the  profits  of 
the  joint  enterprise  of  money  and  labour.  It  can  be  cruel  in  its 
way,  since  it  is  capable  of  buying  up  markets  and  making  the  people 
pay  what  it  pleases".  It  is  capable  of  shutting  the  doors  of  labour 
until  men  are  starved  into  working  on  its  own  terms.  Capital  is  like 
fire,  or  steam,  or  electricity — a  good  friend,  but  a  bad  master.  Capital 
as  a  servant  is  a  helpmate  and  cooperator.  To  limit  his  mastership 
it  must  be  subjected  to  definite  interest.  This  was  the  earliest 
device  of  cooperators ;  but  its  light  has  grown  dim  in  many  minds  of 
the  last  generation,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  new  generation  it  hats 
never  shone. 

The  definite  cooperative  principle — the  one  maintained  through- 
out these  pages — is  that  which  places  productive  cooperation  on  the 
same  plane  as  distributive,  and  which  regards  capital  simply  as  an 
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agent  and  not  as  a  principal.  In  distributive  cooperation  the  interest 
of  capital  is  treated  as  a  cost,  and  its  expenses  to  be  paid  before 
profits  are  counted,  and  in  productive  cooperation  the  same  rule  must 
be  followed.  But  on  the  way  to  the  stage  of  production  this  idea 
has  been  practically  dropped  out.  Yet  capital  must  never  be  recog- 
nised as  other  than  a  cost.  That  this  is  consistent  doctrine  will  be 
admitted  by  many  who  have  never  thought  of  acting  upon  it.  In 
the  minds,  in  the  practice  wherever  they  could  induce  it,  of  the  best 
known  living  contemporaries  of  the  older  cooperators,  this  conception 
is  clearly  apparent,  but  it  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  apparent. 
It  has  not  been  explained  in  detail  and  made  conspicuous  as  a  prin- 
ciple. In  tracing  the  steps  of  constructive  cooperation  in  the  history 
heretofore  alluded  to,  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  omission  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  confusion  of  idea  in  every  stage  of  development 
as  to  the  place  and  claim  of  capital  in  the  new  industrial  companies. 
Students  of  cooperation  in  other  countries  who  have  mastered  the 
question  have  naturally  directed  their  inquiries  to  this  point.  Almost 
the  first  question  Mr.  Roswell  Fisher,  of  Montreal,  put  to  me  related 
to  it.  He  had  quite  independently  thought  out  the  question  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  He  regards  the  distributive  form  of 
cooperation,  as  seen  in  the  operation  of  a  store,  as  a  form  of  capitalist 
commerce.  The  members  of  the  store  contribute  the  capital  which 
it  uses,  and  the  profit  they  make  on  their  sales  is  the  profit  derived 
from  the  skilful  use  of  their  capital,  and  is  not  made  upon  labour 
except  so  far  as  the  directors,  manager,  and  servers  of  the  store  may 
be  counted  workers,  and  they  are  seldom  as  such  accorded  a  share  of 
the  profit.  Should  they  be  included  as  participants  in  the  profits, 
the  proportion  earned  by  their  labour  will  always  be  small  compared 
with  the  larger  profits  earned  by  the  economical  administrative  use 
of  capital  employed  in  purchasing  stores  for  sale.  Store  profits  being 
mainly  derived  from  the  uses  of  capital,  Mr.  Fisher  considers  the 
store  as  a  form  of  capitalist  commerce,  the  store  being  an  association 
of  small  capitalists  who  create  an  aggregate  fund  from  which  they 
derive  a  common  profit. 

But  in  England  we  do  not  apply  the  term  cooperation  to  business  in 
reference  to  the  source  of  profit,  but  to  the  distribution  of  the  profit. 
In  a  btore,  profit  is  not  divided  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
but  upon  the  amount  of  purchases  by  members.  The  purchasers  are 
in  the  place  of  workers — they  cause  the  profits  and  get  them,  while 
capital,  a  neutral  agent,  is  paid  a  fixed  interest  and  no  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  productive  cooperation  is  an  association  of  workers 
who  unite  to  obtain  profit  by  their  labour,  and  who  divide,  or  should 
divide,  profit  on  labour,  just  as  in  a  store  they  are  divided  upon 
purchases.  Mr.  Fisher  recognises  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  productive  cooperation — one  which  presents  the  advantage  of  the 
principle  of  dividing  profits  upon  labour  in  a  clear  form.  It  is  this  : — 
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The  workmen  should  subscribe  their  own  capital,  or  hire  it  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  can  be  had  in  the  money  market,  at  5,  7-|,  or  10  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  risks  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  to  be 
embarked  ;  then  assign  to  managers,  foremen,  and  each  workman  of 
adequate  experience  and  capacity  the  minimum  salaries  they  can 
command.  Out  of  the  gross  earnings,  wages,  the  hire  of  labour ; 
interest,  the  hire  of  capital ;  all  materials,  wear  and  tear,  and  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds,  are  defrayed.  The  surplus  is  profit,  and  that 
profit  is  divided  upon  the  labour  according  to  its  value.  Thus,  if  the 
profits  were  10  per  cent.,  and  the  chief  director  had  '201.  a  week,  and 
skilful  workmen  2£.,  the  director  would  take  100L  of  the  profit,  and 
the  workmen  IQl.  each.  The  capital,  whether  owned  by  the  work- 
men or  others,  would  have  received  its  payment,  and  could  have  no 
claim  upon  the  profits  of  labour. 

All  the  dangerous  and  ceaseless  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labour  arise  from  capital  not  being  content  with  the  payment  of  its 
hire.  When  it  has  received  interest  according  to  its  risk  and 
according  to  agreement,  there  should  be  an  end  of  its  claims.  Labour 
then  would  regard  capital  as  an  agent  which  it  must  pay ;  but  when 
labour  has  earned  the  wages  of  capital  and  paid  them,  the  capitalist 
account  should  be  closed.  Capital  can  do  nothing,  can  earn  nothing 
of  itself ;  but,  employed  by  labour,  the  brains  and  industry  of  work- 
men can  make  it  productive.  Capital  has  no  brains,  and  makes  no 
exertions.  When  capital  has  received  its  interest,  its  claims  are 
ended.  Were  capital  content  with  this,  there  could  be  no  conflict 
with  labour.  It  is  capital  claiming,  or  taking  without  the  courtesy 
of  claiming,  the  profits  earned  by  labour,  that  produces  the  conflict. 
It  is  only  cooperation  which  treats  capital  as  one  of  the  natural 
expenses  of  production,  admitting  its  right  to  its  proper  price  and 
no  more ;  and  by  thus  limiting  its  absorbing  power  puts  an  end  to 
the  eternal  conflict  which  everybody  deplores  and  nobody  terminates. 
In  cooperation  labour  does  not  consider  profit  made  until  capital 
is  fully  requited  for  its  aid.  But  that  and  all  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction being  paid  at  market  rates,  labour  claims  the  residue  as  its 
profit. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  on  association,  M.  Eeclus,  says, 
'  Give  the  capitalist  only  one-third  of  the  surplus  profits,  and  the 
worker  two-thirds.'  Mr.  Edwin  Hill  replies  : — 

In  countries  like  India,  where  capital  is  comparatively  scarce,  it  can  and 
will  command  high  terms  in  any  agreement  it  may  make  with  labour  ;  whilst  in 
North  America,  where  labour  is  scarce,  labour  can  and  will  command  comparatively 
high  terms  in  its  agreement  with  capital.  It  would  seem  a  monstrous  -violation  of 
abstract  principle  that,  whilst  in  order  to  earn  fifty  guineas  a  low-class  agricultural 
labourer  must  work  hard  for  two  whole  years,  Jenny  Lind  should  obtain  such  a 
sum  for  one  single  song  !  But  so  it  is — or  rather  was ;  and  why  ?  but  that  mere 
labourers  are  plentiful,  whilst  of  Jenny  Linds  there  was  but  one. 
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The  argument  of  this  paper  is  quite  independent  of  these  cases. 
\Y<>rkmen  will  buy  capital  at  its  price  in  the  market,  which  will  be 
ruled  by  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  employ  it.  That  they 
propose  to  pay,  whether  at  the  labourer's  rate  or  at  the  Jenny  Lind 
rate.  When  capital  came  into  this  field  of  industry,  men  were 
necessitous  and  ignorant  of  its  capacity  for  estimating  its  own  services. 
Capitalists,  therefore,  hired  labour,  paid  it  its  ordinary  price,  and  took 
all  profits.  Cooperative  labour  proposes  to  reverse  this  process.  Its 
plan  is  to  buy  capital,  pay  its  full  value,  and  itself  take  all  profit. 
It  is  more  reasonable  and  better  for  society  and  progress  that  men 
should  own  capital  than  that  capital  should  own  men.  Capital  is  the 
servant,  men  are  the  masters,  and  when  capital  is  in  its  proper  place 
there  will  ibe  no  more1  discontent,  no  more  conflicts  of  industry.  In 
competition  capital  buys  labour.  In  cooperation  labour  buys  capital : 
the  whole  distinction  of  principle  lies  there.  Capital  is  used  in  co- 
operation and  honestly  paid  for ;  but  the  capitalist  is  excluded. 
Capital  is  a  'commodity,  not  a  person.  The  worker  is  the  sole  person 
concerned  in  cooperation.  The  capitalist  sells  his  commodity  to  the 
workers.  The  capitalist  has  no  position  but  that  of  a  lender,  no 
claim  save  for  the  interests  for  which  he  bargains,  and,  being  paid 
that,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  reappear  as  a  participant  in  the 
profits  of  labour.  The  capitalist  being  paid  his  proper  interest,  he  has 
no  more  claim  to  any  further  payment  than  a  landlord  has  to  a  second 
rent,  or  a  coal  merchant  to  a  double  discharge  of  his  bill. 

It  is  labour  being  imprisoned  in  the  cage  of  wages,  that  has 
inclined  its  ear  to  the  sirens  of  State  Socialism.  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
Karl  Marx,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield — three  Jewish  leaders  whose 
passion  has  been  ascendency,  and  whose  policy  has  been  politics, 
have  all  sung  in  varying  tunes  the  same  song.  Lassalle  cried  aloud 
to  German  workmen :  '  Put  no  trust  in  thrift.  The  cruel,  brazen 
law  of  wages  makes  individual  exertion  unavailing.  Look  to  State 
help.'  Marx  exclaimed :  *  Despise  the  dwarfish  redress  the  slaves  of 
capital  can  win.'  Disraeli  sent  the  Young  England  party  to  offer 
patrician  sympathy,  maypoles,  and  charity.  Auguste  Comte  proposed 
confidence  and  a  plentiful  trencher.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  told 
French  artisans  that  '  Industry  was  a  machine  working  without  a 
regulator,  totally  unconcerned  about  its  moving  power,  crushing 
beneath  its  wheels  both  men  and  matter.'  They  were  all  known  by 
one  sign — Paternal  Despotism.  They  all  sang  the  same  song — 
'  Abjure  politics,  party,  and  self-effort,  and  the  mill  of  the  State,  which 
we  shall  turn,  will  grind  you  benevolently  in  a  way  of  its  own.'  State 
Socialism  means  the  promise  of  a  dinner,  and  a  bullet  when  you 
clamour  for  it.  It  never  meant  anything  else  or  gave  anything  else. 
If  the  expression  is  allowable  to  me,  I  should  say — God  preserve 
working-men  from  the  «  Saviours  of  Society.' 

In  constructive  cooperation  everything  turns  upon  the  conception 
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of  principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work.  The 
reader  understands  the  whole  thing  when  he  understands  the  lines  on 
which  that  principle  moves.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of  associa- 
tion consists  of  illustrations  of  the  efforts  made  to  get  on  these  lines, 
and  narratives  of  the  adventures  or  success  or  failure  in  building  upon 
them.  Equitable  industry  proceeds  upon  the  eternal  line  on  which 
humanity  must  proceed — that  of  well-understood  self-interest.  The 
explanation  of  what  this  is,  is  very  simple.  The  self-interest — the 
mainspring  of  progress — which  the  better  sort  of  artisans  have 
at  heart,  is  the  self-interest  of  health,  truth,  generosity,  justice,  and 
moderate  competence.  The  self-interest  of  man  means,  first,  his 
health,  of  which  temperance,  not  merely  in  diet  but  in  pleasure,  is 
the  security ;  it  lies  next  in  truth,  which  means  exactness  of 
knowledge  and  expression,  without  which  he  moves  in  the  dark 
and  misguides  others.  It  lies  also  in  generosity,  which  means 
liberality  in  disclosing  truth  and  befriending  helplessness,  and  self- 
effort  of  improvement  in  those  who  show  signs  of  it.  True  self- 
interest  is  in  justice,  which  gives  all  its  force  to  the  right  and  against 
the  wrong  act  or  the  wrong  judgment  of  others,  lest  self,  losing  force, 
sink  under  the  patronage  of  charity.  Industrial  interest  consists 
in  the  command  of  means  of  moderate  competence  by  equitable 
association  for  the  conduct  of  labour  and  division  of  profits,  without 
which  labour  is  a  ceaseless  strife,  bringing  the  chance  of  splendour  to 
the  few  and  certain  precariousness  to  the  many — that  danger  and 
despair  of  every  state  which  equity  in  industry  alone  can  terminate. 
This  new  principle  of  equity  has  arisen  without  glamour,  it  has 
grown  without  friends,  it  has  spread  without  conspiracy,  and  acquired 
power  without  injustice.  Stronger  than  the  sword,  and  loftier  than 
charity,  cooperation  gives  to  labour  an  abiding  grasp  of  its  fruits, 
and  supersedes  benevolence  by  rendering  the  industrious  inde- 
pendent of  it.  It  seeks  that  organisation  of  labour  and  intelligence 
in  which  it  shall  be  impossible  for  the  industrious  to  be  depraved, 
or  mean,  or  poor,  except  by  their  own  choice  or  their  own  act,  which 
can  bring  no  scandal  and  no  remorse  to  society,  which  provides  that 
neither  baseness  nor  misery  shall  be  any  longer  the  necessity  of  their 
condition.  All  this  cannot  come  soon,  but  it  will  come  surely  as 
thought  and  courage,  patience  and  perseverance,  shall  put  in  force 
the  new  principle  of  industry. 

GrEORGE    JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  MODERN  ART-CRITICISM. 


I  AM  led  by  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  this  Eeview — a  very 
brilliant  one,  entitled  *  A  Familiar  Colloquy  on  Recent  Art,' — to 
appeal  briefly  and  rather  humbly  to  its  author,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  high  standard  of  capacity,  about  amenities  and  reticences 
which  it  seems  to  me  they  are  called  on  to  respect — revive — or, 
perhaps,  to  initiate.  The  article  in  question  has  not  the  weight  of 
its  author's  more  careful  work,  though  it  is  quite  worthy  of  him  as  a 
model  causerie.  Still  I  think  it  reckless,  crude,  and  ill-considered, 
in  its  adverse  criticisms.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  author  had 
overridden  any  genuine  scruples,  which  wpuld  be  altogether  wrong  ; 
but  as  if  he  had  written  just  as  he  spoke,  or  heard  others  speak,  in  a 
drawing-room  or  a  smoking-room.  According  to  his  rather  un- 
favourable view  of  society,  people  seem  to  say  much  the  same  things 
in  either  place  now. 

What  is  to  be  said  here  will  not  have  the  piquancy  of  conversa- 
tion, and  I  shall  avoid  the  mention  of  names  as  far  as  possible, 
speaking  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  an  admirer  of  his 
censor.  And  this  is  written  partly  at  the  instance  of  another  person 
for  whom  that  painter,  his  critic,  and  his  critic's  critic,  entertain  the 
same  strong  respect  and  regard.  So  that  these  observations  are  made 
ex  animo ;  and  though  one  critique  has  given  rise  to  them,  they  may 
apply  to  a  great  many  others. 

First,  I  rather  object  to  the  colloquial  form  of  writing,  where 
severe  adverse  criticism  has  to  be  done.  The  writer  dodges  behind 
his  characters.  It  is  not  right  to  print  sharp  moral  animadversion 
in  the  mouths  of  dummies,  however  prettily  you  may  dress  them  up : 
and  they  enable  you  to  use  a  style  of  touch-and-go  insinuation  which 
cannot  be  replied  to.  In  personal  discussion  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  *  People  say  this  or  that  about  you,  and  I  want  to  know 
about  it,  believing  them' — because  the  other  man  can  speak  for 
himself.  A  licence  is  allowed  when  men  face  each  other,  which 
should  not  be  taken  in  a  conversation  all  on  one  side. 

Again,  litera  scripta  manet.  The  sharpest  things  may  often  be 
said,  when  they  ought  not  to  be  printed.  The  whole  question  of 
scandal,  and  scandalous  newspaper  writing,  turns  on  printing  in- 
timate conversations  for  all  the  world  to  read,  and  proclaiming  that 
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which  was  said  in  the  ear  on  the  housetops.  It  is  an  indiscretion  ; 
and  it  will  certainly  interfere,  and  gravely,  with  all  freshness  and 
confidence  in  society.  It  turns  epigram  into  libel,  and  fun  into 
malice.  In  short,  criticisms  may  be  flashed  out,  laughed  at,  and 
even  remembered  in  the  talk  of  a  familiar  clique,  if  they  get  no 
further  than  talk :  they  should  be  served  up  with  their  natural 
evanescent  flavour  and  not  printers-devilled.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  very  clever  men  who  live  in  ladies'  society :  they 
ought  not  to  print  things  as  said  before  modest  women,  which  they 
would  not  really  say  before  them,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  an  un- 
derlying conviction  that  no  women  are  modest,  and  that  is  matter  of 
the  very  gravest  statement,  and  not  stuff  to  flavour  a  review.  Be- 
sides, there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-control ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
England  should  be  able  to  restrain  even  his  humour. 

Then  as  to  painting,  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  pictures.  I  am  in- 
clined to  protest  against  the  right  claimed  in  this  and  other  criti- 
cisms, of  ignoring  the  artist's  technical  skill,  and  criticising  his  work 
as  if  that  did  not  exist.  On  the  subject  of  painting,  and  now  on 
that  alone,  ignorance  claims  authority  of  its  own.  and  scholars  who 
don't  know  their  lesson  stand  on  the  form  to  speak  ex  cathedra.  I 
know  that  many  well-read  art-critics  maintain  that  their  mystery, 
like  that  of  fencing  in  Peter  Simple,  consists  in  knowing  nothing 
about  it ;  but  having  made  both  books  and  pictures  in  my  time,  I 
must  assert  that  pictures  are  not  books,  and  should  be  treated  in  a 
differ£mt  way.  The  fact  is  that  the  bullying  power  of  a  critic  who 
avows  his  own  ignorance,  and  appeals  as  an  honest  man  to  everybody 
else's,  is  so  great  as  to  be  overpowering.  A  painter  cannot  by  his 
art  answer  criticism  which  ignores  his  art :  and  the  wordman  is 
tempted  to  considerable  outrecuidance  towards  the  workman,  as  in 
this  critique.  Mr.  Ealph  Burgoyne,  the  rough  intellectual  dummy, 
first  contemptuously  withholds  contemptible  opinion  as  to  beauty  and 
pictorial  merit,  and  then  he  and  the  other  men  advance  grave  censure 
as  to  intellectual  and  moral  result.  He  says  that  the  only  resource 
of  the  afflicted  painter  is  to  call  his  assailant  fool  or  Philistine  in 
Pompeian  Greek  or  mediaeval  Latin.  I  seldom  use  either  word  in 
any  language :  but  I  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
term  gentleman,  and  its  cognate  adjectives,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  claim  that  name  should,  in  these  dangerous  days,  walk 
warily  in  print. 

The  intellectual  rough  of  the  colloquy  begins  by  saying  he  is  not 
interested  in  technical  excellence  as  such,  and  goes  on  to  compare  it 
to  good  bricklaying,  as,  for  example,  that  of  a  ginshop.  This  is 
rather  insolent,  and,  in  fact,  just  the  right  way  to  shut  up  an  anathe- 
matised artist.  But  it  involves  the  assertion  that  painting  has  no 
more  intellect  or  morals  in  it  than  bricklaying,  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  painter  ought  not  to  be  attacked  about  intellect  and  morals, 
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as  he  is  in  the  next  page.  But  the  truth  is,  as  all  art-students  know, 
that  their  skill  and  moral  health  or  Tightness  are  very  closely  related. 
To  look  on  human,  i.e.  female,  beauty  with  the  view  of  representing 
it  is  not  like  looking  on  it  from  any  other  motive,  innocent  or  guilty. 
The  act  of  painting  affects  the  moral  character  of  the  painter,  and 
the  picture.  No  one  ought  to  be  or  is  allowed  to  study  in  a  life 
school  till  he  has  learnt  the  human  form,  i.e.  its  ideal  anatomy, 
curves,  chiaroscuro  and  colour,  in  the  cast  school.  He  has  to  bring 
a  good  deal  of  acquired  knowledge,  ocular,  mental,  and  manual,  to 
bear  on  his  model  when  he  first  sees  her:  and  the  difficult  and 
delightful  manipulations,  on  which  his  success  depends,  leave  him  no 
time  or  thought  for  anything  but  themselves,  when  he  comes  to  work 
from  the  life.  A  good  student  only  thinks  of  his  model  on  his  canvas. 
There  is,  in  fact,  as  every  workman  will  tell  you,  a  delicate  pleasure 
in  the  curves  and  in  the  colour  which  the  skilled  workman  enjoys, 
and  which  he  desires  to  enable  'his  critic  to  share.  That  is  the  use 
of  skill :  that  is  what  distinguishes  a  picture  from  a  book,  as  to  idea, 
or  from  the  natural  objects  themselves  in  pure  transcript  of  nature. 
Skill  wins,  or  ought  to  win  favour  by  giving  a  pleasure  of  its  own. 
To  contrast  pale  crimson  and  grey  in  various  shades  and  forms,  is 
most  delightful  to  anybody  who  can  do  it ;  and  he  can  convey  a  part 
of  that  pleasure  to  anybody  who  will  really  look  at  his  work,  which 
Mr.  Burgoyne  says  he  won't  do. 

Again,  you  do  not  understand  a  painting  well  enough  to  criticise 
it  in  a  leading  review — still  less  to  criticise  the  motives  of  its  painter 
unfavourably,  and  with  disagreeable  reiteration  of  his  name — unless 
you  know  the  difficulties  involved,  and  they  cannot  be  appreciated 
without  some  experience  in  manipulations.  Try  to  copy  an  outline 
in  pencil :  if  you  can  do  that  right,  try  a  form  in  sepia ;  if  you  can 
do  that,  try  it  again  on  canvas,  and  feel  how  the  intractable  nature 
of  the  pig  dwells  in  those  uncompromising  bristles,  which  refuse  for 
hours  of  trouble  to  do  anything  you  want.  In  your  first  attempts  at 
simple  things  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  see  that  they  are  all  wrong. 
Like  everything  else  worth  doing,  painting  is  an  advance  up  hills  of 
difficulty,  for  the  sake  of  fine  things  to  be  seen  and  done  on  the  way 
or  on  the  top,  and  the  difficulties  are  great  part  of  the  things.  Of 
these  difficulties  the  human  form  affords  the  standard,  undisputed 
from  the  days  of  Pheidias.  He  preferred  it  draped,  at  least  on  the 
female  side ;  so  do  I,  so  beyond  all  question  does  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
and  doubtless  so  does  his  critic.  In  that  we  are  all  at  one.  Never- 
theless, that  form  undraped  always  has  been  a  central  standard  of 
competence  in  art,  and  the  difficulties  of  rendering  it,  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  have  very  much  to  do  with  any  painter's  choice  of  it  as  his 
object.  He  must  show  himself  equal  to  it,  if  no  more  ;  I  think  our 
leading  painters  take  this  view  of  it,  and  that  Millais  and  Leighton 
have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  this  kind  in  their  choice  of 
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subject.  Any  one  who  has  drawn  the  female  form  from  the  cast 
knows  it  is  the  highest  reward  of  the  master  to  succeed  with  it  from 
life ;  all  say  the  same,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Kenaissance  (and  that 
begins  with  Niccolo  Pisano)  and  en  from  Cellini  to  Etty.  The  out- 
sider who  knows  what  he  likes  can  say  what  he  likes,  and  he  always 
does  so,  and  has  the  best  of  it.  But  he  is  not  in  a  proper  position  to 
talk  about  the  painter's  moral  standard.  He  ought  not,  on  the 
ground  of  technical  ignorance,  to  be  oracular  about  motive — a 
tendency  often  observable  in  the  intellectual  rough.  It  is  his  pleasing 
manner  to  talk  of  manual  skill — just  as  if  it  were  only  manual  (which 
has  been  considered),  then  as  if  it  demoralised  and  committed  the 
student  or  workman.  The  Great  Briton  asserts  or  implies  a  notion  that 
every  painter  is  a  person  of  degraded  and  sensual  mind,  from  the  studies 
and  practice  of  his  profession.  I  abhor  tu  quoques,  and  have  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  race  and  clan  to  which  I  belong 
than  that  expressed  in  the  familiar  colloquy.  But  I  do  not  think 
my  fellow-countrymen,  or  any  of  them,  so  good  or  so  cold  as  either 
not  to  see  or  to  receive  harm  by  seeing  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Jones's 
works.  To  wrangle  about  beauty  in  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  or  in 
the  ideal  of  an  angel,  which  is  sure  to  retain  some  feminine  likeness, 
is  an  utter  weariness.  Before  one  disputes  with  one  man  about  the 
morals  of  a  third,  one  should  know  more  about  both,  and  confess 
more  about  oneself,  than  ought  on  any  account  or  anywhere  to  be 
made  public.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  this  matter  every  painter 
who  does  his  best,  and  puts  his  heart  into  his  work,  really  carries  it 
on  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.  So  they  do,  and  it  is  all  right ; 
but  Mr.  Mallock  is  a  tercel-gentle.  His  beak  and  single  are  sharper : 
and  his  stoop,  to  say  the  least,  far  more  unexpected. 

As  was  said,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  colour,  form  or  expression. 
With  many  men,  it  is  an  offence  to  know  much  about  or  earnestly 
study  them.  And  men  of  that  form  must  swing  their  clubs  to  their 
heart's  content  in  talk  or  newspapers,  and  so  they  do.  But  one  thing 
I  should  like  to  say  about  my  friend's  feminine  ideals.  I  do  not 
know  what  restraints  young  gentlemen  now  admit  in  their  conversa- 
tion with  ladies,  especially  when  one  of  the  latter  is  an  atheist,  and 
the  other  of  '  imperfect  reputation,'  whatever  that  may  mean.  But 
if  I  were  in  the  society  of  women  whom  I  could  only  judge  by  their 
looks,  and  who  looked  like  Burne  Jones's  'Angels  of  Creation,'  or  his 
'  Psyche,'  or  '  Medea,'  or  '  Creusa,'  or  anybody  he  has  painted  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  this  year,  I  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
use  any  dubious  expression  whatever.  I  should  not  introduce  the 
subject  of  spades  for  the  sake  of  calling  them  by  their  right  name. 
I  should  keep  guard  over  my  tongue,  lest  it  strayed  into  anything 
savouring  of  '  that  flower  of  modem  converse,  the  innuendo.'  I  should 
be  careful  of  my  words  in  such  women's  hearing,  and  afterwards,  and 
of  my  thoughts  in  their  presence,  and  afterwards. 
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We  all  speak  of  love  as  we  find  it ;  and  I  have  certainly  known 
Englishwomen  not  unlike  those  represented  in  these  pictures,  who 
bore  great  sorrows  not  unfaithfully  as  a  cross,  and  were  or  professed 
themselves  strengthened  in  such  endurance  by  love  of  persons  dear  to 
them — their  husbands,  for  example.  The  expressions  at  p.  295,  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  aesthetic  dummy,  appear  to  me  somewhat  out- 
rageous accordingly.  Knowledge  of  women  of  our  own  race  and 
time  is  not  best  acquired  by  hearing  or  reading  scandal :  still  less  by 
perusing  the  extraordinary  works  which  formed  part  of  old  Mr. 
Laurence's  library.  These,  as  I  trust,  his  chronicler  knows  only  by 
name ;  I  never  knew  their  names  till  I  read  them  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  chief  work.  But  the  fact  that  such  books  were  illustrated  by 
Giulio  Komano  and  Sansovino,1  and  that  Popes  either  winked  at 
their  existence,  or  more  often  strove  against  them  honestly  and 
vainly,  ought  to  add  some  charity  to  expressions  used  by  English 
Catholics  *  about  English  women  ;  and  if  that  be  all,  about  English 
artists  as  well.  It  is  well  to  season  Ultramontanism  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  one  may  hope  that  a  critic  who  has  acquired  one  may  go 
on  to  the  other.  But  such  an  expression  as  that  of  '  exhausted  ani- 
malism' at  p.  295,  line  21,  involves  a  very  ugly  and  wanton  accusa- 
tion, which  no  fair  student  of  this  painter's  works  can  read  without 
grave  indignation. 

Mr.  Burne  Jones's  name  is  coupled  with  M.  Alma  Tadema's  and 
M.  Tissot's,  as  if  the  painters  had  anything  in  common  except  perfect 
manual  skill.  This  is  harmless  crudity ;  and  the  two  last-named 
painters  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  most  men  will 
admit  the  difference  between  ideal  expression,  antiquarian  realism, 
and  modern  realism  :  as  motives  of  art,  supplying  subjects  for  pictures, 
I  do  not  like  the  third,  and  I  respect  the  second,  but  the  first  appears 
to  be  in  fact  identical  with  the  motives  of  the  highest  written  poetry. 
Mr.  Mallock  partly  sees  this,  and  goes  on  very  sensibly  from  his 
pictorial  studies  to  some  parental  lamentations  over  Mr.  Swinburne's 
misled  genius,  which  I  hope  that  gentleman  will  lay  to  heart ;  and 
if  he  should  reply  to  them,  it  will  not  be  bad  reading.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  an  attack  on  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  new  book  has  to  do 
with  a  familiar  colloquy  on  art,  though  it  may  be  highly  palatable  to 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country. 

E.  S.  TYBWHITT. 

1  See  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Life  of  Titian. 


*  It  it  perliaps  rigid  to  »tate  that  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  "belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  the  author  appears  to  suppose. — ED. 
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THE   CHINESE  AS  COLONISTS. 


THE  Chinese  are,  by  common  consent  of  all  Western  nations,  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  eccentric  and  impracticable  race.  And  not  without 
reason  ;  for,  in  nearly  every  characteristic  which  marks  a  people,  they 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  antagonistic  to  nations  occupying  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  usually  included  in  the  conventional  term '  civilised.' 
Oil  and  water  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  less  reconcilable  to  each 
other  than  is  the  Chinaman  to  the  European  or  American ;  and  the 
greater  the  opportunities  of  intercommunication  the  less  they  appear 
likely  to  harmonise.  Yet  the  Chinese  do  not,  like  most  dark-skinned 
races,  flinch  or  degenerate  in  the  contact.  On  the  contrary  ;  homo- 
geneous, sturdy,  clannish,  and  enterprising,  they  not  only  hold  their 
own,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  with  more  favoured  races,  but 
compete  with  them  successfully  upon  Chinese  soil,  and  bid  fair  to 
wrest  from  them  the  prizes  of  art,  labour,  and  commerce  even  in 
their  own  territories.  As  a  natural  result,  Chinese  immigration  has 
become  a  red  rag  to  Australians  and  Americans  alike,  and  the 
question  of  putting  a  decided  stop  to  it,  or  so  dealing  with  it  as  to 
keep  it  within  manageable  bounds,  forces  itself  with  daily  increasing 
weight  upon  the  attention  of  the  several  administrations  concerned. 

Summarise  the  charges  brought  against  Chinese  immigrants  by 
those  most  nearly  interested,  namely,  British  colonists  and  United 
States  citizens,  and  these  may  be  stated  as  follows : — They  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  scum  of  the  population  of  the  worst  districts  of 
China ;  they  migrate  without  their  families,  and  the  few  women  they 
import  are  shipped  under  a  system  of  slavery  for  the  vilest  purposes  ; 
they  introduce  their  own  bizarre  habits  and  ideas,  and  studiously 
eschew  all  sociability  with  colonists  of  other  races ;  they  outrage  public 
opinion  by  hideous  immoralities ;  they  ignore  or  defy  judicial  and 
municipal  institutions  ;  they  form  secret  and  treasonable  associations 
amongst  themselves  ;  they  manage  to  afford,  by  their  low  miserable 
style  of  living,  to  undersell  and  underwork  white  .men  as  mechanics, 
labourers,  and  servants  ;  they  fail  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  making  it 
their  aim  always  to  carry  home  their  gains  to  the  old  country,  and 
even  to  have  their  bones  conveyed  back  thither  for  interment ;  in  a 
word,  so  far  from  seeking  to  become  colonists  or  citizens  in  the  true 
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sense  of  the  terms,  and  striving  to  enrich  or  benefit  the  country  of 
their  temporary  adoption,  they  are  mere  vagrants  and  adventurers, 
and  that  of  a  kind  positively  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare  and 
progress. 

Some  of  these  accusations  are  serious  enough,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  traits  ascribed  derive  an  importance  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess  from  mere  association  with  a  race  which  has  unfor- 
tunately rendered  itself  obnoxious.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
inquire  how  far  the  generally  received  opinion  is  to  be  accepted  as 
correct,  and  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  steps  can  be  taken  to 
remove  or  modify  any  difficulties  which  may  actually  lie  in  the  way 
of  acclimatising  (so  to  speak)  the  Chinese  upon  a  foreign  soil  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  those  amongst  whom  they  settle. 
It  will  be  presumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Chinaman  has  as 
much  right  to  emigrate,  and  claim  for  his  motto  the  maxim  '  Live 
and  let  live,'  as  any  other  denizen  of  this  earth's  surface.  Any  one 
thinking  otherwise  must  seek  elsewhere  than  in  this  paper  for  a 
refutation  of  his  dog-in-the-manger  doctrine. 

In  dealing  with  the  charges  brought  against  the  Chinese  immi- 
grant it  would  seem  only  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  more 
material  ones  of  vagrancy,  immorality,  and  insubordination.  As 
regards  those  other  traits  which  derive  their  importance  from  associa- 
tion rather  than  from  any  inherently  objectionable  features,  it  will 
suffice  if  their  influence  be  not  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  of 
remedial  measures  comes  to  be  considered.  If  clannishness,  patriotism, 
persistence  in  the  habits  and  ideas  to  which  one  has  been  brought  up, 
frugality,  the  desire  to  acquire  money  in  order  to  lay  it  out  at  home, 
and  a  settled  determination  to  lay  one's  bones  on  native  soil,  can  be 
characterised  as  crimes  or  objectionable  traits,  then  many  are  the 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and  Americans,  who  cannot  afford 
to  throw  stones  at  the  '  heathen  Chinee.' 

First,  as  regards  the  character  of  vagrancy  ascribed  to  the  Chinese 
immigrants  as  a  class.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  merited,  and  it  is 
a  difficulty  which,  for  some  time  to  come  at  any  rate,  must  beset  the 
question  more  or  less,  seeing  that  it  is  of  necessity  chiefly  the  poor 
and  wretched,  who,  finding  'existence  at  home  impossible  or  in- 
tolerable, seek  to  better  themselves  by  going  abroad.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  fact  that  it  is  solely  the  scum  of  the  Chinese  population 
who  emigrate.  It  depends  much  upon  the  part  of  the  country  from 
which  they  may  hail.  The  chief,  indeed  the  only,  provinces  whose 
populations  have  thus  far  shown  a  tendency  to  overflow  seaward,  are 
those  of  Canton,  Fukien,  and  Chekeang,  and  the  principal  points  of 
embarkation  are  (commencing  from  the  west  and  going  northward 
and  eastward)  Haenan,  Canton  and  Macao,  Swatow  and  Chaochow, 
Amoy,  Chinchew,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  Wenchow  and  Ningpo. 
The  Haenan  people  make  their  way  principally  to  the  Straits  of 
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Malacca  and  that  neighbourhood,  where  they  find  ready  and  useful 
occupation  as  domestic  servants.  The  province  of  Canton  and  some 
of  its  conterminous  districts  are  drained  through  Canton  and  Macao, 
whence  a  vast  number  of  mechanics  and  petty  tradesmen  yearly  go 
southwards  to  the  Straits  and  Australia,  and  eastwards  to  California ; 
and  these  ports  have  been  the  chief  centres  of  the  abominable  traffic 
in  coolies,  which,  fed  as  it  has  been  by  the  refuse  of  a  redundant 
population,  has  given  to  Chinese  emigration  the  low  character  which 
is  now  universally  attached  to  it.  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Chinchew, 
although  likewise  outlets  of  late  for  coolies,  were  points  of  escape  for 
the  adventurous  Chinaman  long  before  the  country  was  opened  up  by 
treaties,  or  coolie  emigration  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  com- 
plicity of  the  foreigner ;  and  it  was  from  these  districts  principally 
that  in  those  early  times  junks  carried  away  the  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
agriculturists,  fishermen,  sailors,  and  hucksters,  who  had  already 
formed  large  and  thriving  communities  in  Java,  Singapore,  Malacca, 
Penang,  and  a  hundred  other  places  in  the  eastern  seas,  when 
English  guns  first  woke  up  the  echoes  upon  the  Chinese  coast.  Thus 
tradition  and  association  have  alike  helped  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  emigrants  who  hailed  from  these  particular  districts,  and  to 
this  day  they  constitute  the  most  respectable  type  of  the  migrating 
class,  and  are  perhaps  as  little  open  to  the  charge  of  being  the  scum 
of  the  population  as  any  emigrants  in  the  world.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  whilst  the  refuse  of  the  Chinese  population  does  to  a 
great  extent  foul  the  stream  of  emigration  going  on  from  the  Chinese 
shores,  there  is  nevertheless  in  it  a  vast,  if  not  preponderating, 
element  of  that  class  who  form>the  backbone  of  trade,  and  have  as 
much  interest  in  leading  a  quiet  well-ordered  life  as  any  colonist  who 
leaves  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his 
prospects. 

The  notable  immorality  ascribed  to  the  Chinese  immigrant  comes 
next  -to  be  considered.  That  the  Chinese  are  without  the  vices 
common  to  mankind,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to  maintain ; 
but  the  question  is,  are  they  so  specially  and  hopelessly  addicted  to 
the  grosser  forms  of  immorality  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  en- 
courage their  introduction  amongst  Christian  peoples  ?  This  query 
may  safely  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Morality,  although,  properly 
speaking,  a  virtue  hedged  about  with  unmistakable  limits,  is  prac- 
tically, and  taking  the  world  as  it  goes,  at  best  but  an  elastic  term. 
There  is  not  a  single  nation,  be  it  ever  so  Christian  and  civilised,  in 
which  immorality  is  not  indulged  in  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in 
which  its  practice  is  not  tolerated  by  society  so  long  as  it  is  not 
obtruded  too  glaringly  upon  the  public  notice.  Even  religious  and 
highly  moral  England  has  much  to  deprecate  in  this  particular,  and, 
if  one  may  judge  by  what  is  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  streets, 
theatres,  refreshment  bars  and  rooms,  places  of  entertainment,  and 
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other  public  resorts  in  the  principal  towns,  the  evil,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing, seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  high-pressure  rate  of  advance 
which  marks  every  phase  of  life.  But  China  is  heathen,  and,  taking 
her  with  this  qualification,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  her  people 
act  more  strictly  up  to  their  limited  lights,  and  that  their  immoralities 
are  fewer  and  far  less  obtruded  upon  the  notice,  than  is  the  case  in 
countries  which  have  been  vastly  more  privileged  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing, examples,  and  opportunities. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  with  some  travellers,  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  other  hasty  observers,  who  have  ventured  to  write 
about  China,  to  pander  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  their  readers 
by  mocking  at  the  pretended  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  and  representing  that,  with  all  their  loud  talking  about 
codes  and  maxims  of  renowned  sages,  they  are,  practically  and  without 
qualification,  a  dishonest,  treacherous,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  degraded 
people.  But  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  unmanly  so  to  picture  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  proportion  of  evil 
which  must  exist  in  every  community,  they  regard  the  writings  of 
their  sages  with  all  the  reverence  which  we  give  to  Bibles  and  litur- 
gies in  the  West,  and  in  the  main  carry  out  the  excellent  principles 
therein  laid  down  most  strictly  in  their  social  economy  and  personal 
relations.  How  otherwise  could  vast  communities  exist,  as  they  do  in 
China's  thousand  cities,  person  and  property  secure,  peace,  happiness, 
and  plenty  universal,  education  encouraged,  local  and  general  trade 
flourishing,  business  contracts  sacred,  poverty  exceptional,  and  vice 
only  to  be  found  if  sought  out  in  its  own  special  haunts  ?  It  is  true, 
famine  and  flood  periodically  devastate  huge  tracts  of  country,  rebellion 
decimates  whole  provinces  from  time  to  time,  official  rapacity  and 
cruelty  find  their  victims,  alas !  too  frequently  ;  cases  of  robbery,  mur- 
der, infanticide,  embezzlement,  abduction,  and  other  crimes  are  not 
uncommon ;  gambling  houses,  brothels,  and  opium-dens  thrive,  and 
are  winked  at  by  the  executive  ;  and  opium-smoking  has  its  votaries  in 
the  most  respectable  family  circles.  But  all  these  blots  and  blisters 
upon  society  are,  in  China  as  elsewhere,  exceptions,  not  the  rule  ;  and 
they  are  apt  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  superficial  traveller  or 
bookmaker,  while  he  shuts  his  eyes  to,  or  purposely  ignores,  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  where  may  be  seen  the  Chinaman  as  he  is  at 
home,  an  intelligent,  patient,  hardworking,  frugal,  temperate,  domestic, 
peace-loving,  and  law-abiding  creature. 

Thus  much  for  the  Chinese  from  a  collective  point  of  view. 
What  this  paper,  however,  has  more  directly  to  do  with  is  the  low 
character  of  that  portion  of  the  people  which  emigrate.  Here  circum- 
stances and  associations  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
two  facts  already  noticed — namely,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  poor  and 
wretched  who  leave  the  country,  and  that  no  respectable  females  ac- 
company the  men — go  far  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  they 
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appear  to  be  addicted  to  so  many  and  such  serious  vices.  This  ten- 
dency, however,  seems  to  have  been  more  markedly  observed  in  the 
case  of  those  Chinese  who  have  migrated  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  also  in  the  Australian  communities.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said  to  characterise  those  who  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that,  finding  them- 
selves among  kindred  dark-skinned  races,  they  have  in  most  cases 
married,  settled  down,  and  become  serviceable  members  of  society. 
Their  successful  introduction  amongst  such  races  would  go  far  to  prove, 
at  any  rate,  that,  given  the  necessary  encouragement  and  protection, 
as  well  as  reasonable  facilities  for  attaching  themselves  to  the  soil, 
they  are  capable  of  becoming  as  contented  and  useful  workers  as  they 
are  in  their  own  country. 

As  regards  the  insubordination  and  impatience  of  restraint  ascribed 
to  the  Chinese  immigrant,  there  is  also  something  to  be  said  both  for 
and  against.  A  frequent  and  well-founded  occasion  for  complaint 
against  the  Chinese  on  this  score  has  been  their  tendency  to  form 
secret  associations,  which,  originally  constituted  in  China  for  political 
purposes,  are  apt,  when  entered  into  abroad,  to  degenerate  into  con- 
spiracies to  resist  unpopular  government  measures,  or  to  determine 
disputes  between  clans  or  factions  by  resort  to  force.  In  fact,  the 
instant  and  implacable  severity  with  which  any  attempt  to  form  a 
Hoei  or  secret  society  in  China  is  met  by  the  executive,  however  neg- 
lectful or  venal  otherwise,  and  the  comparative  immunity  from  inter- 
ference which  such  associations  have  usually  enjoyed  elsewhere,  except 
when  brought  into  notoriety  by  some  overt  act  of  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  have  had  the  effect  of  fostering  the  growth  of  the  evil 
amongst  Chinese  communities  abroad ;  and  until  the  same  precautions 
are  taken  by  foreign  governments  to  check  the  tendency  in  the  bud, 
as  is  the  practice  in  China,  these  societies  must  always  form  a  hotbed 
of  intrigue  and  machination  against  the  public  weal.  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  remedy  for  the  nuisance,  and  that  is  to  prohibit  by  the 
severest  penalties  the  formation  by  the  Chinese  of  any  clubs  or 
associations  whatever  whose  books  and  proceedings  are  not  open  to 
periodical  supervision  by  the  police  authorities.  Apart  from  this 
proneness  to  club  together  for  defensive  purposes,  and  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  governmental  maladministration,  rather  than  to  any 
impatience  of  restraint  inherent  in  the  Chinese  character,  there  is 
every  evidence  to  show  that  the  Chinaman,  in  his  own  country  and 
in  his  normal  condition,  is  willingly  submissive  to  constituted  autho- 
rity, and  gladly  accepts  its  obligations  and  restraints,  so  long  as  his 
rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  are  not  unreasonably  entrenched  upon. 
Indeed,  instances  may  be  pointed  out,  all  over  China,  in  which  large 
villages,  which  in  Europe  would  rank  as  towns,  pass  a  peaceful  and 
unobtrusive  existence,  free  from  the  supervision  of  either  civil  or 
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military  officials,  and  governed  solely  by  a  system  of  '  ancients '  or 
elders,  by  whom  every  dispute  or  difficulty  is  easily  adjusted. 

Under  this  category  may  be  ranged  another  characteristic  notice- 
able in  the  Chinese  immigrant,  namely,  his  contempt  for,  and  resist- 
ance to,  municipal  arrangements  for  the  public  good.  This  is  a  feature 
of  social  economy  quite  foreign  to  a  Chinaman's  ideas  of  what  is 
necessary  or  expedient  in  the  general  interest.  In  China,  if  a  chari- 
table or  wealthy  individual  expends  his  spare  funds  in  a  public  work, 
or  if  the  government,  or  a  club,  or  an  association  of  householders 
more  immediately  interested  take  upon  themselves  to  erect  a  bridge, 
pave  a  roadway,  widen  a  street,  improve  the  drainage,  and  such  like, 
the  general  public  gratefully  accepts  the  boon,  and  avails  itself  of  the 
advantages  afforded.  But,  failing  the  occurrence  of  any  such  fortunate 
contingency,  the  Chinaman  is  content  to  take  matters  as  he  finds 
them,  and  never  dreams  of  burdening  himself  or  his  neighbours  with 
any  obligations  beyond  what  may  be  needful  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Such  a  thing  as  an  association  for  keeping  streets  clean 
and  in  repair,  facilitating  traffic,  improving  the  drainage,  securing 
general  comfort  and  health,  and  otherwise  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare, he  is  not  accustomed  to,  and  it  is  difficult  to  force  upon  his 
comprehension.  No  doubt  he  carries  this  prejudice  with  him  into 
foreign  lands,  and  thinks  to  live  free  of  such  superfluous  luxuries,  as 
he  does  in  his  own  country.  But  the  remedy  of  this  weakness  is  a 
mere  question  of  time  and  effort.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Western  peoples  were  content  to  exist  amidst  surroundings  fully  as 
wretched,  filthy,  and  obnoxious  as  anything  now  observable  in 
Chinese  cities  ;  and  the  reformation  which  has  since  proved  possible  in 
their  case  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  Chinese  are  not  incapable  of 
a  similar  regeneration,  could  similar  inducements  and  opportunities 
be  afforded  them.  A  proof  of  what  is  practicable  in  this  respect  may 
at  this  moment  be  quoted  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment of  Shanghai,  where  the  arrangements  for  the  public  welfare, 
supported  and  aided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Chinese  population, 
would  do  credit  to  many  a  European  town. 

Assuming  the  premises  above  set  forth  to  be  sound — namely,  that 
the  Chinese  as  a  race  are  not  hopelessly  degraded  nor  insubordinate 
to  reasonable  restraint,  that  on  the  contrary  they  show  every  evidence, 
when  in  their  own  country,  of  being  an  industrious,  intelligent,  frugal, 
temperate,  peace-loving,  and  orderly  people,  and  that  that  portion  of 
them  which  emigrate  do  not  as  a  rule  come  from  amongst  the  dregs 
of  the  population — the  question  very  naturally  presents  itself,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  these  people,  when  they  go  abroad,  become  meta- 
morphosed into  such  vicious,  obnoxious  members  of  society  as  to  be 
positively  hurtful  to  any  community  amongst  whom  they  settle.  The 
reason  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  lias  studied  the  Chinese  in  their  own 
country,  and  is  not  inoculated  by  party  or  national  prejudice.  It  is 
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that  the  many  commendable  traits  by  which  their  character  is  marked 
have  not  been  sufficiently  understood  or  encouraged,  whilst  their  bad 
points,  developed  unfortunately  by  adventitious  and  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, have  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
work  an  effectual  remedy.  Misappreciation  and  mismanagement  have 
in  fact  been  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  the  true  source  of  all 
our  troubles  with  Chinese  immigrants.  And  how  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise,  when  a  government  undertakes  suddenly  to  bring 
within  the  scope  of  its  legislative  enactments  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  an  entirely  alien  race,  without  having  them  in  any  way 
represented  in  the  executive,  or  without  taking  the  precaution  to  see 
that  some  one  member  of  the  ruling  power,  at  any  rate,  is  familiar 
with  the  language,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people 
governed  ?  A  move  in  this  direction  has  fortunately  been  made  of  late 
in  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  and  with  on  the  whole  favourable 
results,  considering  the  partial  nature  of  the  measures  adopted.  But 
until  this  reform  was  introduced,  and  as  is  even  now  the  case  in 
Australia,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  United  States,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  there  was  no  one  in  official  circles  who  com- 
prehended one  word  of  the  spoken  or  written  Chinese  language,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  government  one  and  all  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  whom  they  were  set  to  govern. 
Here  at  once  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of  mutual  misunderstandings 
between  the  governing  and  governed,  leading  inevitably  to  exaction 
and  harsh  treatment  on  the  one  side,  and  to  shrinking,  isolation,  dis- 
content, and  despair  on  the  other. 

Happily  there  seems  to  be  a  remedy  for  this  untoward  condition 
of  affairs,  and  one  not  beyond  the  reach  of  accomplishment,  if  only 
the  proper  course  be  taken  to  adopt  and  apply  it.  Much  may  be 
effected  in  the  first  place  by  efforts  to  improve  the  type  and  condition 
of  the  Chinese  who  emigrate,  and  by  encouraging  female  emigration 
in  the  case  of  those  countries  where  the  Chinaman  finds  himself 
thrown  among  peoples  of  alien  race  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  Colonies  and  Western  American  States.  This  result  can  only 
be  attained  by  international  arrangement  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and,  more  than  one  Western  power  being  concerned,  it  would 
be  a  happy  thing  if  concerted  action  could  be  brought  to  bear  so  as 
to  secure  unity  of  purpose  in  the  general  interest.  The  Chinese 
Government,  although  always  intolerant  of  the  efflux  of  their  people 
from  their  own  dominions,  have  of  late  learned  to  accept  the  inevitable, 
and  to  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  expatriated  subjects, 
as  has  been  evinced  by  the  commission  sent  a  few  years  ago  to  South 
America  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their  people 
there,  and  by  their  negotiations  with  more  than  one  foreign  govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  the  legislation  of  emigration  and  its  conduct 
upon  humane  and  properly  recognised  principles.  Nothing  can  have 
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a  more  mischievous  effect  than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
Kith  in  America  and  Australia  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  indepen- 
dently of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
influx  of  Chinese  which  are  utterly  opposed  to  treaty  stipulations, 
and  which  foreign  governments  would  certainly  never  tolerate  in  the 
case  of  their  own  subjects  resorting  to  Chinese  territory.  Then,  again, 
an  entirely  different  system  will  need  to  be  introduced  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  who  settle  upon  foreign  shores.  Every 
administration,  within  whose  jurisdiction  Chinese  happen  to  place 
themselves,  should  lose  no  time  in  supplying  itself,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
with  respectable  interpreters,  competent  both  to  speak  and  write  the 
language — such  men,  in  fact,  as  those  who,  under  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  have  done  so  much  of  late  years 
to  smooth  away  the  asperities  of  our  relations  with  China  itself — men 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  can,  by  their  experience  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter, pilot  the  Government  into  a  discreet  threading  of  its  many 
intricacies,  and  on  the  other,  by  their  familiarity  with  the  language, 
court  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people  themselves. 

Another  most  effectual  method  of  conciliating  the  Chinese,  and 
inducing  content  in  their  minds  whilst  under  an  alien  rule,  would  be 
to  hold  out  encouragements  to  individuals  from  amongst  their  own 
number  to  merit  the  distinction  of  taking  a  part,  however  limited,  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs.  The  Chinese  are,  as  has  been 
advanced  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  an  eccentric  people. 
Their  mental  architecture  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
other  race  as  to  be  simply  unique,  and  to  attempt  to  lead  them  to  a 
result  by  any  other  process  of  thought  or  argument  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  is  to  court  almost  certain  failure. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  humouring  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  necessary  than  when  dealing  with  them  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view.  The  Dutch,  with  their  usual  acuteness, 
have  detected  this  peculiarity,  and  met  it  in  Java  and  their  other 
Eastern  possessions  by  appointing  what  are  called  *  Capitan  Cheena ' 
over  certain  sections  of  population,  a  species  of  small  court  magis- 
trates, in  fact,  to  whom  are  relegated  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  of 
a  petty  nature  arising  amongst  their  several  districts,  and  who  are 
responsible  to  the  higher  courts  for  the  mode  in  which  these  are  dealt 
with.  Important  cases,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  treated  by  the 
Dutch  authorities ;  and  a  system  of  appeal,  it  is  presumed,  exists, 
so  as  to  obviate  corruption  or  injustice.  The  system  is  found 
to  work  well,  and  the  Chinese  bike  it ;  and  example  might  with 
advantage  be  taken  from  it  to  introduce  something  of  the  same  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  in  other  foreign  states  resorted  to  by  Chinese. 
Could  ameliorations  of  the  kind  described  be  once  introduced,  no 
long  time  would  elapse  before  the  results  would  show  themselves  in 
the  increased  attraction  to  foreign  shores  and  happy  settlement  there 
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of  a  people  who,  if  properly  understood  and  dealt  with,  are  certainly 
capable  of  proving  the  most  tractable  and  useful  colonists  in  the 
world. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  it  does  not  suffice  merely  to  establish  tb.3 
fact  that  the  Chinaman  is  capable  of  becoming  a  useful  colonist  if 
properly  understood  and  discreetly  dealt  with.  There  remains  yet 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  white  man  to  the  damaging  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  presence 
of  the  Chinaman,  be  he  ever  so  quiet,  good,  and  useful.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  modern  colonisation  goes  to  prove  that  the  white 
working  man  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  the  having  to  measure 
himself  against  coloured  labour.  Not  only  does  it  inevitably  drive 
him  out  of  the  market,  but  its  mere  introduction  amongst  a  com- 
munity of  white  men  seems  to  have  the  direct  effect  of  paralysing 
their  energies  and  creating  a  lower  scale  of  society  with  which  the 
white  working  man  can  have  no  sympathy,  be  he  ever  so  poor  and 
starving ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  either  takes  his  place  above  the 
black  and  employs  him  to  work  for  him,  or  he  sinks  to  something 
below  and  becomes  demoralised  and  lost. 

This  may  be  all  very  true,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether,  as  a 
consequence,  the  white  man  possesses  the  right  to  exclude  the 
coloured  man  from  sharing  with  him  any  portion  of  God's  earth,  or 
competing  with  him  in  the  great  struggle  for  life  which  is  the  lot  of 
humanity.  A  curse  of  servitude  seems  indeed  to  have  been  placed 
by  an  inscrutable  Providence  upon  the  coloured  races,  and  however 
philanthropists  may  claim  that  the  coloured  man  is  by  nature  the 
equal  of  the  white  man,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  is 
still  far  distant  when  the  coloured  man  can  fit  himself  for  the  equality 
political  and  social  which  theoretically  should  be  his.  But  the 
white  man  may  well  be  content  to  assert  the  ascendency  which  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation  and  intelligence  has  secured 
him,  and  to  take  the  lead  politically  of  his  darker  brother.  There 
can  be  no  justice  in  his  attempting  to  appropriate  likewise  the 
loaves  and  fishes  that  should  be  common  to  all,  or  to  grudge  to  the 
coloured  man  the  fruits  of  labour  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow.  If  the  interests  of  the  two  races  clash,  or  harmony  of  senti- 
ment and  action  be  found  difficult,  it  is  for  the  government  of  the 
country  concerned  to  meet  the  case  by  judicious  legislation,  which 
shall  insure  to  every  class  the  enjoyment  of  its  reasonable  and 
legitimate  rights.  For  the  masses  to  interfere,  and  to  say,  '  This  or 
that  shall  not  be  so  long  as  it  does  not  suit  us,'  is  to  throw  contempt 
on  all  government,  and  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  a  condition 
of  anarchy  dangerous  alike  to  all.  The  latest  accounts  from  San 
Francisco  report  that  vast  bands  of  working  men  have  associated 
themselves  by  oath  to  stop  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  altogether, 
and,  if  needs  be,  to  destroy  any  Pacific  mail  steamer  that  attempts  to 
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introduce  them.  But  let  the  case  be  reversed,  and  let  a  Chinese 
mob  attempt  such  a  high-handed  measure  as  against  American  or 
other  foreigners  arriving  upon  their  native  shore — an  outrage  they 
would  be  quite  capable  of  if  driven  thereto  in  retaliation — and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Treaty  rights  would  be  instantly  quoted 
against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  the  '  inevitable  gunboat ' 
would  forthwith  appear  on  the  scene  to  maintain  these  rights  by  force 
of  arms.  The  white  man,  in  fact,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
bring  China  and  her  commercial  resources  under  tribute  to  his  un- 
tiring enterprise  and  greed  of  gain,  and  the  least  he  can  do  is  to 
tolerate  the  admission  into  his  own  lands  of  Chinese  whose  object  in 
resorting  thereto  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  wealth  as  to  find  bread 
for  their  daily  needs. 

The  question  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  is  then  to  be 
the  future  of  the  Chinese  in  Australia  and  America  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  forecast  on  this  head  with  any  approach  to  precision  in 
view  of  the  ever-varying  phases  which  mark  the  political  atmosphere 
in  these  days.  In  the  United  States  especially  paroxysms  of  political 
fever  so  continually  agitate  individual  States,  and  even  at  times  the 
nation  at  large,  that  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  presume  to 
predict  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  country  or  any  section  of  the 
population  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  hence.  One  thing,  however, 
it  would  seem  allowable  to  assert  without  risk  of  mistake.  The 
Chinaman  is  by  tradition  and  education  a  monarchist,  regarding 
autocracy  as  the  only  reasonable  form  of  government ;  and  he  thrives 
best  under  its  sway,  so  long  as  his  just  rights  are  respected.  For  the 
elective  franchise  he  is  entirely  unfit,  nor  would  he  care  for  the 
privilege  of  exercising  it  if  thrust  upon  him.  After  generations  of 
association  with  white  races  and  experience  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  of  thought,  the  case  might  be  different ;  but  until  his  nature 
is  materially  modified,  and  the  scope  of  his  aims  and  wants  becomes 
more  extended,  he  progresses  more  safely  led  than  leading.  It  follows 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  political  changes  that  may  transpire  in 
the  countries  to  which  Chinamen  resort,  their  condition  will  be  the 
happiest  for  themselves  and  the  safest  for  the  country  concerned  if 
they  are  dealt  with  as  a  subject  people,  and,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, as  a  community  possessing  abnormal  characteristics,  and 
therefore  needing  otherwise  than  ordinary  treatment. 

The  preceding  remarks  represent  the  opinion  of  many  who  have 
been  able  to  judge  of  the  Chinese  merely  from  observation  of  them  in 
their  own  country,  and  apart  from  foreign  associations  and  influences. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
condition  and  character  as  colonists  abroad  beyond  the  one-sided  and 
sweeping  condemnation  of  them  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  deprecate  ;  and  until  full  information  upon  these  heads 
can  be  obtained,  it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  unsafe  to  come  to  a 
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definite  conclusion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  dealing 
with  the  case.  A  very  effective  method  of  acquiring  this  infor- 
mation, and  one  that  would  have  a  most  happy  effect  in  conciliating 
and  satisfying  the  Chinese  immigrants  themselves,  would  be  to  appoint 
a  public  commission  of  responsible  persons,  some  of  whom  should 
speak  and  write  the  Chinese  language,  to  visit  all  the  places  resorted 
to  by  Chinese,  and  to  make  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  from  the  people 
themselves  what  grievances  they  have  to  complain  of,  what  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way  of  their  harmonious  incorporation  with  other  colonists, 
and  generally  what  remedial  measures  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand.  Great  Britain,  as  having  an  important  interest  in  the 
results  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  as  a  power  which  is  always  found  in 
the  van  where  a  policy  of  progress,  enlightenment,  and  humanity  is 
concerned,  might  very  well  take  upon  herself  this  duty,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  would  have  the  grateful  cooperation  of  the 
Chinese  government  and  people  in  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  other  nations  interested  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem. 

W.  H.  MEDHURST. 
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RECENT  LITERATURE. 

THE  least  of  the  Laureates  translated  in  1788  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle, 
and  if  one  may  go  on  to  give  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle  in  the  words 
of  Pye — 'nee  laevns  vetet  ire  Picus' — this  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
first  great  critic  as  to  the  relation  between  Epic  and  Tragedy : — 

Tragedy,  as  well  as  the  epopee,  may  attain  its  end  without  representation,  and 
discover  its  merit  by  being  read ;  therefore  if  it  is  better  in  other  respects,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  from  the  representation  since  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Tragedy,  then,  has  every  requisite  in  common  with  the  epopee,  since  it  may  equally 
use  verse,  with  the  additional  ornaments  of  music  and  scenery,  which  are  no  small 
parts  of  its  composition,  and  which  render  the  pleasure  it  excites  more  striking. 
It  is,  therefore,  affecting,  both  when  it  is  read  and  acted.  And  it  possesses  another 
advantage  in  having  the  period  of  its  duration  confined  to  a  shorter  space ;  for 
being,  as  it  were,  condensed,  it  is  more  agreeable  than  if  it  were  protracted  through 
a  longer  succession  of  time.  "What  would  be  the  effect,  for  example,  if  the 
(Edipus  of  Sophocles  were  to  be  put  into  as  many  verses  as  the  Iliad?  It  may 
further  be  added  that  the  epic  imitation  has  less  unity,  since  there  is  no  epic  poem 
that  cannot  furnish  subject  for  several  tragedies.  ...  If  tragedy,  then,  excels  in  nil 
these  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  art  itself  ....  it 
will  certainly  be  more  excellent  than  the  epopee,  because  it  attains  its  end  more 
effectually. 

The  last  of  the  Laureates — thus  far— who  has  followed  Wordsworth 
in  restoring  dignity  to  an  office  which  in  itself  has  no  dignity,  by 
accident  of  its  association  with  his  genius,  appears  to  be  of  Aristotle's 
mind.  After  achieving  absolute  success  as  a  lyric  poet,  and  in  the 
Idylls  of  the  King  so  dealing  with  heroic  themes  as,  like  Spenser,  to 
moralize  his  song  and  earn  like  right  to  be  held  *  a  better  teacher 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas,'  Mr.  Tennyson,  now.  in  the  fullest  ripeness 
of  his  power,  seeks  to  scale  another  height,  and  nerves  himself  for 
generous  attempts  at  tragedy.  Before  we  look  at  his  plays  hitherto 
produced — hitherto,  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  follow — let 
us  ask  how  the  public  stands  affected  towards  such  endeavours. 

Though  Aristotle  truly  says  that  '  Tragedy  may  attain  its  end 
without  representation,  and  discover  its  merit  by  being  read,'  the 
pleasure  given  in  the  reading  should  be  produced  by  the  same  art 
which  gives  delight  in  the  hearing  when  the  play  is  spoken  with 
action  from  the  public  stage.  The  finest  genius  may  be  in  some 
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degree  misspent  on  the  production  of  such  bastard  breed  of  thought 
as  an  unactable  dramatic  poem.  But  who  shall  decide  what  is  un- 
actable ?  Given  a  story  with  a  soul  to  it,  and  in  itself  thoroughly 
interesting  ;  then  let  it  really  be  a  poet  who  so  tells  it  in  dramatic 
form  that  it  can  all  be  heard  through  at  one  sitting ;  let  the  actors, 
having  intelligence  enough  to  feel  what  they  are  saying,  put  their 
souls  into  the  representation ;  and  let  the  audience,  having  enough 
of  simple  earnestness  to  feel  what  they  are  hearing,  be  in  fair  natural 
accord  with  the  true  music  of  life, — and  at  once  a  play  is  actable  that 
would  be  intolerable  on  the  lips  of  actors  or  in  the  ears  of  audiences 
who  are  now  finding  pleasure,  let  us  say,  in  the  two  or  three  hundredth 
representation  of  Pink  Dominos  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 

In  the  great  days  of  the  English  drama,  beyond  a  combination  of 
these  elements  of  pleasure,  there  was  nothing  to  define  the  actable. 
Two  or  three  poets  of  highest  genius  achieved  mastery  in  their  art, 
and  produced  plays  from  which  laws  of  dramatic  composition  might 
be  deduced  even  more  fully  than  they  were  drawn  by  Aristotle  from 
works  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  the  utmost  freedom  might  be 
taken  and  allowed.  Dozens  of  young  poets,  quick  of  fancy  and 
familiar  with  energetic  life,  would  tell  their  stories  swiftly  through, 
each  in  its  own  shape  of  power  and  beauty,  and  none  subject  to 
pedantic  rule  ;  an  elder  poet,  like  George  Chapman,  might  even  stay 
the  action  of  his  play — as  he  does  largely  in  The  Revenge  of  Bussy 
d'Ambois — to  indulge  in  philosophic  thought,  and  still  carry  his 
audience  with  him.  At  the  same  time  Comedy  was  rescued  from  the 
clowns  who  had  laid  rude  hands  on  her,  and  raised  by  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson  to  her  place  of  honour  by  her  sister's  side. 

Are  the  poet  and  the  actor  never  again  to  be  as  thought  and 
voice  together  ?  Is  the  merit  of  such  tragedy  as  the  genius  of  this 
and  future  generations  may  produce,  to  be  discovered  only  by  being 
read,  and  its  end  to  be  attained  always  without  representation  ?  If 
so,  there  is  much  risk  of  failure  among  us  in  production  of  the  best 
work  of  imagination.  For  with  the  sense  gone  from  the  poet's  mind 
that  he  is  making  visible  a  piece  of  life  in  action,  with  one  principle 
of  life  for  the  main  spring  to  it,  the  writer  will  expand  his  dialogue, 
enlarge  his  acts,  let  diffuse  thought  replace  action  and  passion,  and 
be  more  and  more  tempted  to  turn  plays  into  dramatic  poems,  ,vhich 
are  but  narrative  and  didactic  works  affecting  to  be  what  they  are 
not.  Written  as  narrative  poems,  made  lively  in  Homeric  fashion 
by  free  interchange  of  dialogue,  such  inventions  might  be  vigorous, 
and  even  compact  of  form,  when  if  they  come  abroad  as  plays,  how- 
ever great  their  worth,  they  look  but  dropsical. 

I  will  not  believe  in  the  extinction  of  an  English  poetical  and 
acted  drama.  The  want  is  not  of  poets;  and  it  is  even  remark- 
able that  in  our  English  poetry  of  this  nineteenth  century  there 
is  evidence  of  a  very  strong  impulse  toward  dramatic  utterance.  The 
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want  is  not  of  public  ;  we  are  men  of  like  passions  with  our  fore- 
fat  lu.-rs,  an-  far  more  numerous  than  any  generation  of  our  forefathers, 
ami  the  proportion  is  far  greater  of  those  whom  culture  should  have 
prepared  for  higher  pleasures  of  the  mind.  We  have  imaginations 
(. -raving  to  be  fed  ;  we  pay  substantial  thanks  to  those  who  satisfy  us 
well  with  clever  story-telling,  and  we  still  give  our  hearts  most  readily 
to  the  tale  that  has  most  in  it  of  the  deeper  truth  of  life.  Is  the 
fault  in  the  actors  ?  Hardly  there.  It  is  true  that  they  are  untrained 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  and  quite  unused  to  look  into  its  depths ; 
but  it  is  to  be  said  of  many  that  what  little  they  do  is  so  well  done 
as  to  show  abundant  aptitude  for  doing  more.  They  have  cleared 
their  profession  also  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  much  that  had 
become  associated  with  it  as  occasion  of  discredit ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
a  fact  that  the  best  actors  of  our  day  would  be  proud  to  become 
habitual  interpreters  of  thoughts  of  men  of  genius,  to  pass  from 
buffoonery  to'  comedy,  from  the  tricks  of  melodrama  to  the  truths  of 
human  passion,  and  from  French  piquancy  to  English  wit  that  has 
a  strain  of  wisdom  in  it.  But  if  we  have  poets,  audience,  and  actors, 
why  should  it  be  impossible  to  bring  them,  into  right  accord  with 
one  another  ? 

Of  the  poets,  presently.  Of  the  audience,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  supplied  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  men  much  differing 
in  degree  of  healthy  culture.  Conditions  of  health  may  be  wanting 
even  in  a  section  of  society  that  has  refinement  of  a  certain  kind,  with 
abundant  although  undeveloped  means  of  improvement,  and  that  may 
even  affect  fastidious  elegance.  Not  very  many  years  ago  subscribers 
to  the  Opera  flinched  even  from  Mozart.  Night  after  night  changes 
were  rung  on  the  works  of  Donizetti  and  on  other  music  quite  as 
flimsy  in  its  texture.  When  a  Mozart  night  came,  the  aspect  of  the 
house  was  changed ;  fashion  had  stayed  at  home — or  rather  was  gone 
gadding  in  other  directions — and  the  house  was  full  of  thoughtful 
faces,  many  of  them  bent  over  music  books,  with  ears  intent  on  every 
note.  Since  that  time  the  musical  taste  of  the  whole  people,  inclu- 
ding the  world  of  fashion,  has  had  its  standard  raised.  And  how  ?  En- 
tirely by  the  courage  of  a  few  earnest  musicians  who  have  advanced  from 
little  to  more,  until  now,  when  they  can  count  on  filling  the  largest 
hall  in  London  with  an  audience  delighting  thoroughly  in  the  true 
poetry  of  music.  Some  will  remember  Musard's  Concerts,  consisting 
largely  of  dance  music,  upon  which  even  Jullien's  with  his  big  drums 
and  claptrap  effects  were  an  improvement,  because  his  honest  love 
for  his  art  caused  him  always  to  put  one  piece  of  true  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  programme.  The  true  then  gradually  won  by  its  own 
strength  upon  the  false,  until  even  M.  Jullien  had  his  Mozart  nights 
and  Beethoven  nights.  And  now  a  reconquest  of  England  has  almost 
been  achieved  for  music ;  but  has  yet  to  be  attempted  for  the  drama. 
It  has  been  achieved  entirely  by  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
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their  art  in  a  few  men  who  have  had  the  power  of  directing  public 
entertainments. 

Anyone  may  now  witness  any  day  during  the  London  season  the 
deep  settled  enjoyment  of  the  executive  musician,  putting  his  whole 
soul  into  his  part  of  a  quartet  or  a  sonata  that  wants  as  much  help 
from  his  mind  as  from  his  fingers  for  the  due  performance  of  it.  He 
is  far  happier  than  he  was  when  he  played  '  British  Army  Quadrilles  ; ' 
happy  as  many  of  our  good  actors  will  become  when  a  few  earnest 
men  among  themselves,  whose  position  gives  them  also  the  power  of 
directing  public  entertainments,  shall  have  followed  the  lead  of  the 
musicians,  and  met,  as  they  surely  will,  with  like  success. 

Of  course  there  still  are  lower  tastes  in  music  which  must  have 
their  satisfaction,  and  for  them  the  Music  Hall  is  tuneful  ;  but  for 
the  large  body  of  the  cultivated  public,  the  musicians  have  made 
music  what  it  ought  to  be.  They  did  not  point  to  the  low  forms  of 
art  in  which  they  saw  audiences  delighting,  and  tell  us  that  so  it 
must  remain,  because  the  fault  lay  in  the  public  taste. 

It  must  be  said  also,  in  justice  to  our  theatres,  that  better  views 
of  management  than  those  which  have  delayed  the  restoration  of 
the  stage  to  its  true  functions,  are  giving  here  and  there  encourage- 
ment to  hope.  The  management  of  the  Lyceum  has  been  influenced 
worthily  by  Mr.  Irving's  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  art ;  and  if  in  that 
house  so  capable  an  actor  were  only  supported  by  a  company  like 
that  which  in  memorable  days  Mr.  Phelps  formed  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
trained  to  give  life  to  the  whole  substance  of  a  drama,  we  might 
again  find  room  for  poetry  upon  the  stage.  Both  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  and  the  Court  there  are  now  companies  of  actors 
able  to  do  justice  to  every  detail  of  such  plays  as  they  have  under- 
taken hitherto.  If  they  represent  a  school  of  good  actors  restrained 
in  their  art  by  rather  too  much  awe  of  the  indolent  exquisite  who  sits 
in  the  stalls  and  thinks  passion  a  bore,  the  sort  of  no-being  on  whose 
head  Ben  Jonson  emptied  again  and  again  the  vials  of  his  wrath, 
that  awe — rather  too  evident  in  the  days  of  the  late  Mr.  Kobertson's 
comedies — is  distinctly  growing  less.  Olivia  at  the  Court  Theatre 
has  a  touch  of  English  literature  in  it,  and  is  acted  with  due  feeling. 
It  has  earned  a  true  success,  although  there  is  something  whimsical 
in  the  nature  of  a  very  serious  play  drawn  from  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  by  a  dramatist  without  a  sense  of  humour.  The  adaptation 
from  the  French  now  being  acted  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre 
under  the  name  of  Diplomacy,  owes  its  success  to  a  bit  or  two  of 
honest  acting,  and  especially  to  the  heartiness  with  which  two  ex- 
cellent artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  take  advantage  of  what  oppor- 
tunities the  story  gives  them  for  expression  of  strong  feeling.  The 
touches  of  real  energy  seem  wonderful  to  an  audience  accustomed  to 
admire  the  indolent  ease  with  which  scenes  are  slipped  through  by 
representatives  of  young  gentlemen  in  society,  who  call  one  another 
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'  old  man,'  affect  a  venerable  yet  easy  knowledge  of  the  world,  slouch 
up  and  down,  loll  on  chairs,  talk  as  they  lean  over  a  fireplace,  some- 
times with  their  backs  turned  to  the  audience,  and,  to  impress  an 
innocent  public  still  more  with  the  '  ease '  of  this  school  of  acting, 
deliver  themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  cigarettes  between  their 
teeth.  Their  ancestor,  Ben  Jonson's  Asotus, '  walked  most  commonly 
with  a  clove  or  pick-tooth  in  his  mouth.'  But  the  toothpick  may 
be  the  next  dramatic  property.  Diplomacy  has  an  artificial  plot  of 
the  very  French  school,  which  gives  opportunity  for  acting.  Its 
dialogue  brings  out  dramatic  situations,  but  has  in  itself  no  merit. 
Here  and  there  it  has  to  be  supported  on  the  crutches  of  an  oath  to 
give  an  air  of  easy  vigour.  This  is  one  bit  of  its  dialogue — apparently 
regarded  by  the  audience  as  a  gem — quoted  as  nearly  as  the  words 
can  be  remembered : — '  When  a  man  dangles  about  a  woman  and 
can't  leave  her,  he  is  spooning  ;  but  when  he  dangles  and  can't  eat, 
damn  it,  it's  love ! '  The  privilege  of  hearing  this  kind  of  wit  upon 
the  English  stage  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  things  of  which  the 
price  is  far  above  what  they  are  bought  and  sold  for.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  all  this  is  but  a  necessary  acting  down  to  the 
level  of  fashion.  What  are  called  fashionable  audiences  may  be 
not  unwisely  desired ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
have  to  be  drawn  from  a  section  of  the  people  which  has,  cer- 
tainly in  as  large  proportion  as  any  other  section,  its  due  share  of 
earnest,  energetic  men  and  women.  The  frivolous,  being  led  easily, 
would  soon  disclose  their  better  natures  if  frivolity  and  listlessness 
went  visibly  out  of  request ;  and  for  the  rest,  if  either  sort  of  patron, 
the  thoughtless  or  the  thoughtful,  could  only  be  attracted  to  the 
theatre  by  an  exclusion  of  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
the  interests  of  actors  and  their  art,  which  of  the  two  sorts  that 
should  be. 

Only  in  one  respect  there  is  a  condition  wanting  that  should 
make  it  easy  for  the  actors  to  do  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  the 
musicians.  Leading  musicians  who  have  taught  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate the  higher  beauties  of  their  art,  have  been  themselves  attentive 
students  of  the  great  composers.  From  familiarity  with  the  chief 
works  of  genius  in  music,  they  have  caught  their  enthusiasm,  and 
have  qualified  themselves  to  lead  the  public  taste.  Very  few  of  our 
London  managers  and  actors  know  anything  at  all  of  the  great  wealth 
of  dramatic  literature  gathered  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
from  which,  with  less  reshaping  than  is  needed  in  the  adaptation  of 
a  novelty  from  Paris,  English  audiences  of  our  day  could  be  refreshed 
abundantly,  and  strengthened  for  a  right  enjoyment  of  the  wit  and 
poetry  that  is  still  breathing  among  us.  There  is  no  lack  of  wit  and 
constructive  skill  in  some  of  the  dramatists  who  earn  successes  on  the 
present  stage — a  ready  wit  that  would  enable  them,  if  they  found  lite- 
rature in  demand,  to  produce  what  they  now  fail  to  produce,  comedies 
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that  'may  attain  their  end  without  representation,  and  discover  their 
merit  by  being  read.'  Ignorant  of  dramatic  literature,  dead  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  stage,  for  generation  after  generation  managers 
have  bound  their  minds  in  slavery  to  petty  stage  conventions  of  their 
day.  Their  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature  is  confined  to  certain 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  they  act  at  odd  times  and  invariably 
think  they  can  improve.  Though  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  every 
part  has  its  distinct  relation  to  the  whole,  the  managers  exercise 
their  own  traditional  indiscretions.  Fortified  by  custom  that  finds  all 
thought  for  the  impotent,  they  would  smile  superior  to  any  suggestion 
that,  for  example,  the  constant  excision  from  the  play  of  Hamlet  of 
the  character  of  Fortinbras  is  mutilation  equal  to  the  lopping  off  of  a 
right  arm,  and  partly  frustrates  the  main  intention  of  the  play.  But 
Shakespeare  himself  they  must  adapt  to  what  they  call  the  present 
stage  conditions,  which  are  indeed  in  such  matters  deplorable  enough. 
Let  any  other  poet,  dead  or  living,  be  in  question,  and  '  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  stage '  exclude  him,  or  make  havoc  with  his  work. 
This  sort  of  professional  view  is  that  of  the  empirical  doctor,  who 
shuts  up  the  art  of  healing  in  his  pill  and  salve,  and  shakes  his  head 
over  the  whole  science  of  medicine.  He  is  a  practical  man,  and  does 

not  choose  to 

tempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  dark,  unbottoined,  infinite  abyss, 

that  possibly  may  swallow  up  his  capital.  Ignorance  is  full  of  fear, 
and  knows  how  easily  it  may  stumble  in  the  dark.  In  the  great  days 
of  our  drama,  poets  themselves  took  part  in  the  business  of  the  theatre 
as  actors  and  managers,  and  they  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
men  bred  at  the  universities.  Our  modern  actors,  if  they  pleased, 
could  easily  acquire  the  knowledge  that  would  strengthen  a  just 
pride  in  their  profession,  and  enable  them  to  lead  the  public  to  its 
higher  pleasures. 

The  impulse  of  our  English  poets  towards  dramatic  writing  has 
been  marked  throughout  this  century.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
though  not  dramatists,  began  with  dramatic  writing,  and  even  Charles 
Lamb  tried  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  his  tragedy  of  John 
Woodvil',  such  attempts  testifying  to  the  continued  power  of  this 
form  of  writing  to  draw  to  itself  the  efforts  of  young  men  of  genius. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  in  our  day  there  are  few  clever  writers  of  any 
kind  who  have  not  in  time  of  their  youth  gone  through  an  attack  of 
the  dramatic  fever  and  thrown  out  a  play  or  two,  as  surely  as  a  child  gets 
measles  and  throws  out  a  rash.  In  some  happy  hour  a  play  so  written 
is  usually  burnt.  But  if  the  temptation  be  strong  on  men  who  want 
the  true  dramatic  genius,  how  powerfully  must  it  draw  those  who  are 
apt.  Byron  wrote  play  after  play,  and  two  of  Shelley's  grandest  ut- 
terances are  dramatic.  Actable  or  unactable,  John  Webster  would 
have  praised  the  Cenci.  The  Church  itself  yielded  a  dramatist  in 
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Milman,and  if  ihe  healthy  reaction  in  fa vour  of  Elizabethan  literal  uro 
led  for  a  time  some  playwrights  to  the  use  of  a  poor  mock  Elizal>ethan 
style,  instead  of  being  as  true  to  their  own  day  in  bold  freedom  as  the 
Elizabethans  were  to  theirs,  yet  there  were  dramatists,  at  times,  like 
Sheridan   Knowles,  with  a   sufficient  cunning  in   their   craft.     The 
author  of  The  Provost  of  Bruges,  Love's  Sacrifice,  and  The  Wife's 
Secret,  Mr.  George  William  Lovell,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  full  of  years 
and  honours,  earned  not  as  a  dramatist,  although  he  had  real  skill  as 
a  dramatic  poet,  but  as  secretary  to  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office  in  Lom- 
bard Street.  The  old  music  at  its  wildest  seemed  to  ring  again  in  1850, 
when,  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  his  Death's  Jest  Book 
was  published.     Macready's  love  of  poetry  produced  him  new  parts  in 
plays  of  high  aim  that  without  being  masterpieces  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  public,  Talfourd's  Ion  for  example,  and  Mr.  Browning's  Blot  in 
the  Scutcheon,  which,  although  the  most  pathetic  of  its  author's  plays, 
has  artificial  rhetoric,  is  the  least  noble  and — perhaps  through  influence 
of  the  actor  for  whom  it  was  written — least  fitted  for  the  stage  by 
reason  of  some  staginess.     But  surely  there  will  some  day   be  an 
English  stage  that  will  act,  and  an  English  audience  that  will  heartily 
enjoy,  such  pieces  as  Mr.  Browning's  Luria,  or  his  Return  of  the 
Druses.     Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  written  actable  plays  as  well  as  the 
dramatic  poem  of  PhUip  van  Artevelde,  one  of  the  best  examples  in 
our  literature  of  a  way  of  composition  that  even  here  is  in  its  form 
not  good,  though  everywhere  admirable  in   its   substance.     A   play 
suffers  inevitably  by  loss  of  its  advantage  in  being  confined  to  such  a 
space  that  it  can  be  read  or  witnessed  at  one  sitting  and  at  once  pass 
whole  into  the  mind.     Practice  of  modern  poets  may  in  a  few  excel- 
lent examples  contradict  that   principle,  but  the  practice  is  a  modern 
one  that  has  come  up  since  the  decay  of  the  acted  drama,  and  will  surely 
die  out  when  the  drama  has  recovered  health.     But  I  believe  that 
also  in  our  days  a  play  will  best  attain  its  end  without  representation 
by  making  itself  most  fit  to  be  acted.     Mr.  Swinburne  began  by  giving 
clear  evidence  of  dramatic  genius,  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and, 
having  first  made  his  mark  with  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  has  since 
written  Erechtheus,  and  the  dramatic  poem  of  Bothwell.   Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  been  turned  out  of  his  own  proper  path  by  the  bar  set  across 
it,  for  he  is  essentially  a  dramatist ;  and  now  we  have  two  plays  by 
Mr.  Tennyson. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  a  hearing  as  an  acted 
dramatist ;  that  his  Queen  Mary  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  with 
but  moderate  success.  The  play  of  Queen  Mary  was  not  produced. 
The  part,  or  a  part  of  the  part,  of  Queen  Mary  was  taken  out  of  it, 
with  characters  inseparable  from  that  part.  Some  of  the  most  dra- 
matic scenes  of  the  play  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  success  of 
what  remained  depended  on  the  actress  who  should  represent  Queen 
Mary.  Had  the  actress  been  a  Rachel  or  a  Ristori,  the  success  would 
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have  been  great.  From  the  first  act  there  were  omitted  on  the  stage 
the  first  and  second  scenes  and  part  of  the  third.  The  play  began  with 
the  dialogue  between  Noailles  and  Courtenay  in  the  third  scene.  From 
the  second  act  the  first  and  third  scenes  were  omitted,  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  scene,  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  scene,  from  the 
rising  of  Gardiner,  which  is  the  original  close  of  the  act.  From  the 
third  act  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  scenes  were  omitted.  From 
the  fourth  act,  the  first  and  second  scenes  were  omitted,  with  much  of 
the  third,  and  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  was  joined  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth.  These  changes  involved  omission  of  such  first  elements  of 
the  dramatic  interest  of  the  play  as  lie  in  the  characters  of  Cranmer, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  of  Sir  Ealph  Bagenhall.  King  Philip's 
part,  which  is  not  a  large  one,  was  well  acted  by  Mr.  Irving,  and 
there  was  some  good  scenery.  But  none  could  tell  from  that  perform- 
ance what  would  be  the  dramatic  effect  of  a  real  acting  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's Queen  Mary. 

From  time  to  time  there  will  be  opportunities  of  showing,  by 
reference  to  the  work  of  other  writers,  that  with  the  revived  spirit  of 
nationality,  warmed  by  an  interest  never  so  deep  as  now  in  questions 
of  individual  life  and  duty,  our  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  would  again  speak  through  a  vigorous  and  healthy  drama, 
were  the  players  once  again  true  fellow-workers  with  the  poets.  But 
we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  pointing  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  two 
recent  historical  dramas,  Harold  and  Queen  Mary. 

One  character  is  common  to  them  both ;  they  are  intensely 
English ;  and  each  takes  its  story  from  a  period  of  our  history  in 
which  the  heat  of  contending  interests  and  passions  went  to  the 
shaping  of  a  mighty  change.  One  has  for  its  theme  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  event  which  helped  to  form  the  future  of  the  English 
people  ;  and  the  other  shows  the  years  of  fiery  trial  that  produced 
the  Eeformation  of  the  English  Church.  Each  play,  therefore,  has 
greatness  in  its  theme.  In  each  there  is  clear  unity  of  purpose,  with 
rare  skill  in  reproducing  the  diversity  of  interests  and  passions  out  of 
whose  wildly  contending  forces  came  at  last  a  settled  and  a  quiet 
strength.  In  each  play  also  the  characters  are  many,  but  there  is 
not  one  without  distinctive  features ;  and  the  more  important  are 
developed  fully  into  natural  proportions,  with  firm  outline  and 
variety  of  light  and  shade.  The  charm  of  style,  the  sense  of  lite- 
rature in  the  whole  texture  of  thought,  is,  of  course,  inseparable 
from  a  true  poet's  work,  and  could  not  be  wanting  in  either  of  these 
plays. 

Harold  is,  as  it  stands,  a  complete  tragedy,  and  wants  only 
proper  actors  to  secure  success  upon  the  stage.  Queen  Mary,  al- 
though richer  in  variety  of  colour,  not  only  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a 
work  that  can  conveniently  be  witnessed  or  read  at  one  sitting,  but, 
while  it  is  in  many  passages  intensely  dramatic,  has  a  few  scenes  or 
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parts  of  scenes  which  are  excellent  as  narrative,  yet  wanting  in 
dramatic  utterance.  Our  best  plays  consist  of  a  succession  of  scenes  in 
which  the  speakers  are  persons  whose  lives  so  touch  one  another  as 
to  develope  action  and  passion,  or  excite  a  lively  human  interest  in 
the  mere  contact  of  their  thoughts.  When  Shakespeare  passes  over 
undramatic  matter  that  must  yet  be  told,  and  brings  in  '  two  gentle- 
men meeting '  whose  dialogue  shall  make  it  known,  he  allows  few 
words  to  them,  using  them  swiftly  to  disencumber  other  scenes  of 
details  that  would  lessen  their  dramatic  force.  The  finest  plays  are 
those  in  which  every  scene  developes  a  strong  interest  from  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  persons  who  appear  in  it.  Whenever 
in  this  respect  there  is  want  of  conflict,  contrast,  or  dramatic  in- 
terest, the  play  becomes  narrative  poem.  In  the  best  Greek  plays 
heralds  and  messengers  spoke  only  what  produced  deep  feeling  in 
those  who  listened  ;  their  narratives  were  set  in  essentially  dramatic 
situations.  They  were  the  French  dramatists  who  made  their  plays 
dull  by  furnishing  heroes  with  male  friends  and  heroines  with  female 
friends  to  whom  they  were  to  confide  what  our  English  playwrights  ex- 
pressed more  worthily  by  a  soliloquy — the  showing  of  unspoken 
thought.  Those  confidential  dialogues  are  somewhat  dull  when  the 
best  passion  is  put  into  them,  because  there  is  between  those  who  speak 
together  no  really  dramatic  attitude  of  mind  to  mind.  Not  only  in 
Shakespeare,  but  in  all  our  best  writers  of  plays,  there  is  the  live- 
liest attention  to  this  point.  In  a  play  like  Macbeth  there  is  an  un- 
broken series  of  combinations  of  the  persons  of  the  story  under 
conditions  that  excite  strong  interest.  But  let  any  one  glance  over 
such  a  play  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  and  in  that  also 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a  scene  which  has  not  such  interest 
in  the  relation  of  its  persons  to  one  another.  This  is  true  also 
throughout  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Harold,  but  it  is  hardly  true  through- 
out of  his  Queen  Mary.  The  difference  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  partly  the  accepted  want  of  a  stage  for  works  of  the  dramatic 
poet,  and  partly  the  great  wealth  of  material  for  any  play  on  such  a 
theme,  caused  Mr.  Tennyson  rather  to  plan  Queen  Mary  as  a 
dramatic  poem  than  as  a  play.  But  Harold  clearly  shows  that  the 
hand  which  shaped  Queen  Mary  as  we  have  it  now,  has  all  the 
cunning  necessary  to  reshape  it  into  the  form  necessary  to  a  full 
success  upon  the  stage.  Many  would  be  glad  to  have  it  in  two 
forms :  as  it  is  now,  for  reading  ;  and  in  a  version  for  the  stage  that 
should  deprive  it  of  no  characteristic  feature,  but  abridge  by  con- 
densing scenes  or  parts  of  scenes  in  which  the  form  of  narrative  is 
least  dramatic. 

Every  true  work  of  art  must  have  its  point  of  unity,  and  that  is 
wanting  in  no  poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson's.  In  a  play,  which  is  above 
all  things  a  story  of  human  action,  the  point  of  unity  must  lie  in 
some  principle  of  life,  that  comes  home  to  all  men  and  secures  the 
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interest  of  all.  In  Harold  this  may  be  expressed  in  words  of  Harold, 
*  Better  die  than  lie.'  A  man  who  has  lived  nobly  in  that  faith,  and 
dies  in  it,  yields  to  conditions  of  the  uttermost  expediency,  conditions 
appealing  not  to  selfish  aims,  but  to  his  tenderness  of  love,  his  gene- 
rosity, his  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  throughout  a  play  English  in 
every  tone,  there  runs  to  the  last  the  English  keynote,  '  Better  die 
than  lie.'  The  story  begins  with  signs  in  the  heavens  and,  in  forms 
of  mediaeval  superstition,  signs  and  dreams  and  mystical  foreshadow- 
ings  that  all  point  to  the  close,  when  Norman  William  shall  be  King 
of  England,  beside  Harold  dead  upon  the  battle-field.  The  old 
Church  feuds  are  here,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  weak  devotee,  half 
prophet  with  a  gift  of  second  sight.  There  is  strife  between  Saxon 
and  Norman  ;  strife  in  Northumbria  between  sons  of  Godwin  and  the 
sons  of  Alfgar  of  Mercia  ;  while  Alfgar's  daughter  Aldwyth,  widow  of 
King  Griffyth,  whom  Harold  had  overcome  in  Wales,  is  ready  to  stir 
perilous  war  if  she  may  win  by  it  Harold  on  whom  she  has  set  her 
heart.  Harold,  brave,  wise  and  gentle,  soul  of  truth ;  his  brother 
Tostig  impulsive,  passionate ;  his  sister  the  Queen,  prompt  to  take 
Tostig's  part,  his  brother  Leofwin,  apt  to  vex  him,  and  their  brother 
Gurth,  sturdily  faithful  to  all,  make  the  group  of  those  who  are  of 
Godwin's  house.  It  is  no  weak  sign  of  dramatic  power,  and  of  the 
forethought  that  cunningly  prepares  for  every  turn  in  a  well-con- 
structed play,  that  all  these  elements  of  the  story  are  in  action  during 
the  first  scene,  within  which  Harold,  seeking  rest  and  change,  obtains 
Edward's  permission  to  '  hunt  and  hawi  beyond  the  seas.'  '  Go  not 
to  Normandy — go  not  to  Normandy,'  Edward  murmurs.  But  Harold 
has  leave  to  cross  to  Flanders,  and  in  the  second  scene,  which  is  not 
less  dramatic,  bids  farewell  in  her  garden  to  the  King's  ward,  Edith, 
whom  he  loves.  Forebodings  rise  among  the  tender  thoughts,  and 
when  the  lovers  have  parted,  Aldwyth,  who  has  watched  them,  closes 
the  act  by  preparation  to  stir  strife  in  the  North,  that  she  may  force 
Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  to  stay  it  by  marriage  with  herself, 
daughter  of  Alfgar. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  wreck  of  Harold  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  falls  among  the  wreckers  who  had  hung  out  their  false 
lights.  He  is  seized  by  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who  will  deliver 
him  to  William.  Harold  among  the  wreckers  and  faced  by  the 
rough  Count  Guy  ;  Harold  in  the  clutch  of  William  who  has  ran- 
somed him,  who  detains  him  with  false  smile  of  friendship  and  means 
to  extort  from  him  a  promise  to  uphold  the  pretension  of  the  Norman 
to  the  English  crown  ;  the  cruelty  and  craft  of  William,  and  the  rising 
force  of  claim  after  claim  upon  Harold  for  the  promise  that  could 
not  be  kept,  are  set  forth  with  unflagging  vigour.  Harold  hears  of 
the  tumult  raised  in  Northumbria  by  the  violence  of  Tostig,  of  ruinous 
strife  that  could  be  stayed  only  if  he  were  there.  He  sees  his  brother 
Wulfnoth,  long  hostage  in  Normandy,  pale,  timid,  dreading  life  in  a 
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dark  dungeon,  and  hears  him  pleading  sadly  for  the  word  that  will 
set  him  free.  His  country  is  in  peril,  from  which  only  his  presence 
can  save  it ;  his  heart  is  moved  by  his  brother's  sorrow ;  there  is  Edith 
who  will  pine  and  die  if  he  be  shut  from  life  for  ever  in  a  Norman 
oubliette.  The  pleading  voices  are  about  him.  They  all  urge  his 
generous  heart  to  do  for  the  well-being  of  others  what  he  could  not  do 
for  himself.  He  has  but  to  say  a  word,  under  that  strong  compulsion ; 
and  is  urged  until  he  yields.  William  accepts  his  word  as  his  bond  : 
but  then  traps  him  into  the  support  of  it  by  an  oath,  upon  a  pall 
under  which  afterwards  are  shown  to  him  the  bones  of  the  most 
holy  Norman  saints  that  lay  concealed.  The  saints  will  fight  against 
him  if  he  be  forsworn.  There  is  not  a  line  of  this  act  that  would  be 
ineffective  if  properly  spoken  from  the  stage. 

In  the  third  act  Harold  is  in  England  again  and  at  King 
Edward's  deathbed,  absolved  from  his  oath  by  Archbishop  Stigand. 
But  dying  Edward  is  prophetic,  and  requires  one  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment, that  his  ward  Edith  become  a  nun.  Though  Harold  does 
not  assent,  the  timid  mind  of  the  girl  yields  to  religious  fear, 
through  love  of  Harold,  and  a  new  element  of  dramatic  interest 
is  added  to  her  character.  Again  there  is  a  garden  scene,  and 
Edith  gives  back  her  betrothal  ring.  Before  Harold  has  parted, 
Grurth  comes,  at  the  close  of  the  act,  with  news  of  the  return  of  their 
banished  brother  Tostig  with  the  forces  of  the  giant  king  of  Norway. 
Harold  Hardrada  brings  news  also  of  William's  preparation  for  inva- 
sion, and  of  the  Pope's  raising  all  Christendom  against  the  king 
who  swore  a  false  oath  on  bones  of  saints. 

In  the  fourth  act,  since  the  wind  is  not  from  France,  Harold 
hastens  to  Northumbria,  where  plots  of  Aldwyth  have  so  far  pre- 
vailed that  he  can  win  no  following  unless  he  marry  her.  There  follow 
advance  to  battle,  and  a  meeting  between  Harold  and  Tostig, 
in  which  impulses  of  old  brotherly  affection  still  leave  Tostig 
a  slave  to  passionate  impulse.  Then  Harold  is  with  Aldwyth 
and  his  army,  after  the  victory  of  Stamford  Bridge,  saddened  by 
Tostig's  death ;  and  while  his  followers  are  sunk  in  drunken 
revel  comes  a  thane  from  Pevensey,  gaunt  and  travel-stained, 
who  tells  of  the  landing  of  William  with  all  his  force. 

The  last  act  is  beside  and  upon  the  field  of  the  last  battle.  Sum- 
moned to  yield  to  the  Pope  by  the  monk,  Hugh  Margot,  weary  and 
haunted  by  sad  visions  in  his  rest,  parting  from  Edith,  his  path  also 
again  crossed  by  Aldwyth,  Harold  goes  to  the  fight  of  Senlac.  Its  dra- 
matic incidents  are  vividly  presented  to  the  imagination  as  seen  by  old 
Stigand,  who  has  Edith  by  his  side  ;  a  chant  of  prayer  from  canons  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  Harold's  foundation,  comes  from  without  to  fill  the 
pauses  with  its  music.  The  description  of  the  battle  and  of  the  death  of 
Harold  is  given  in  this  way  with  vivid  effect.  The  play  closes  at  night 
on  the  battle-field  with  Edith,  deprived  of  reason,  seeking  her  dead, 
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and  dying  with  her  arms  clasped  around  Harold.  Aldwyth  is  there 
also,  with  unlike  love,  tormented  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon 
herself  and  England.  In  the  dream  of  dying  Edward,  in  scattered  sug- 
gestion throughout  the  play,  in  the  closing  words  of  William  upon 
the  field  of  victory,  the  large  issue  of  the  strife  is  clearly  indicated. 
The  mind  of  the  spectator  or  reader  is  thus  raised  to  the  full  level  of 
the  theme,  and  while  delighted  with  an  interesting  story — the  first 
requisite  in  every  play — feels,  as  in  the  ^Eneid,  the  large  suggestion 
of  the  birth-throes  of  a  mighty  nation, 

genus  unde  Latinuin, 
Albanique  patres  atque  altse  moenia  Romse. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  for  his  theme  the  shaping  of  a  nation  greater  than 
old  Eome,  and  puts  a  true  national  heart  into  it,  with  the  watchword 
'  Better  die  than  lie,'  as  good  for  England  as  for  Harold.  Even  here 
there  is  a  reminder  of  words  put  by  Virgil  in  the  mouth  of  Latinus, 
which  were  thus  translated  by  Professor  Conington  : 

Heaven's  ties  I  snapped  ;  I  failed  my  word  ; 
I  drew  the  inexpiable  sword  : 
Since  then  what  dire  result  of  ill 
Has  followed  me,  and  follows  still, 
Your  eyes  bear  witness. 

Even  so  slight  a  glance  at  the  structure  of  the  play  should  be  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  heroic  in  form,  with  an  interesting  story  and  swift 
unbroken  action ;  it  has  unity  of  design  and  dramatic  life  in  every 
detail.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  play  if  there  be  not  a  company  in 
London  competent  to  act  it.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  drag  down 
the  true  drama  to  the  present  level  of  the  stage,  but  to  restore  the 
stage  to  its  old  healthier  condition. 

The  change  must  come.  If  our  age  will  produce  good  plays,  the 
next  age,  if  not  this,  will  act  them.  Our  poets  must  not  so  far 
assume  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  as  to  produce  plays  that  are 
unactable.  Unactable  plays  are  a  sort  of  uneatable  mutton.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  dialogue  throughout  a  narrative  or 
didactic  poem,  when  its  resemblance  to  a  real  play  is  too  slight  to 
suggest  any  parallel,  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  practice  of  good  poets 
in  our  century — never  before — justifies  the  departure  of  dramatists 
from  some  of  the  old  ways  of  their  art.  Nevertheless,  however  good 
a  '  dramatic  poem '  may  be,  a  true  play  from  the  same  hand  should  be 
better.  Shakespeare,  by  taking  twice  the  space,  would  not  have 
produced  a  '  dramatic  ppem  '  upon  Lear,  Macbeth,  or  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  half  as  effective  as  the  play  that,  with  all  its  harmony  of 
proportion  and  intensity  of  life,  we  take  at  one  view  into  our  minds. 

The  ethical  element  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  plays  brings  us  back  to 
what  has  been  represented  in  former  articles  as  inseparable  from  all 
true  literature.  What  Grower  said  of  his  Confessio  Amantis,  that  it 
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May  be  wisdom  to  the  wise 
And  play  to  hem  that  list  to  play, 

is  true  of  every  page  of  Chaucer,  who  began  a  poem  with  the  wish, 
*  God  turn  us  every  dream  to  good  ! '  There  is  not  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare's that  does  not  answer  to  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson's  Prologue 
to  his  Volpone : 

This  we  were  bid  to  credit  from  out  poet, 
"Whose  true  scope,  if  you  would  know  it, 
In  nil  his  poems  still  hath  been  this  measure, 
To  mix  profit  with  your  pleasure. 

Of  the  poets  who  disdain  this  high  use  of  their  office,  Francis  Bacon 
said  that  they  would  take  their  plumed  coronets  from  the  Muses,  and 
restore  the  wings  again  to  the  Sirens.  The  first  piece  of  fine  intel- 
lectual criticism  in  our  language,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Poesy,  laid  down  the  principle  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  poet  to 
delight  and  teach.  '  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations  and  load  the  memory 
with  doubtfulness,  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful 
proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  en- 
chanting skill  of  music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto 
you  with  a  tale,  which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney-corner;  and,  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the 
winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue  ;  even  as  the  child  is 
often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in 
such  other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste ;  ...  so  it  is  in  men,  (most  of 
whom  are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  cradled  in  their 
graves ;)  glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles, 
Cyrus,  ^Eneas ;  and  hearing  them,  must  needs  hear  the  right  descrip- 
tion of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice  ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be 
brought  to  school  again.'  In  this  way  Mr.  Tennyson  has  dealt  with 
the  tales  of  Harold  and  Queen  Mary.  Shakespeare  never  worked  in 
any  other  way ;  but  the  soul  of  each  of  his  plays  lies  in  some  one 
thought  common  to  humanity,  which,  though  to  the  poet  an  eternal 
truth  of  life,  is  in  itself  so  simple  that  criticism,  in  its  search  for  it, 
commonly  goes  astray  through  too  much  ingenuity.  Take,  for 
example,  the  play  most  readily  associated  with  a  story  of  Queen 
Mary,  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth.  Professor  Gervinus  said  that 
he  failed  to  find  its  s  ethical  focus,'  and  he  got  no  farther  than  a 
suggestion  that  '  the  essential  idea  of  the  drama  might  be  referred 
to  the  glorification  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  by  an  historical  abstraction 
of  the  main  merit  and  value  of  the  rule  of  this  house ' !  Nevertheless 
the  play  has  its  unbroken  spiritual  unity  from  first  to  last.  The 
arbitrary  power  of  the  king,  and  the  frequent  reverses  of  fortune  that 
depended  on  his  nod,  enabled  Shakespeare  to  set  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
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the  centre  of  bis  play  as  an  earthly  god  Fortune.  The  instability  of 
earthly  fortune, — the  one  end  alike  to  just  and  unjust, — and  the  sole 
reliance  upon  God,  are  shown  throughout  four  acts  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  vivid  examples.  The  play,  through  all  those  acts,  rolls  like 
a  sea  with  wave  on  wave  of  human  fortunes  that  rise  to  their  height 
and  break.  Life  would  seem  purposeless  if  this  were  all.  But  the 
fifth  act,  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  current  of  thought,  shows  that 
over  all  the  seeming  instability  of  the  wide  waters  of  life,  God  rules 
and  fulfils  His  purposes.  Out  of  incidents  that  appeared  only  to  be 
guided  by  blind  chance  the  Eeformation  came,  of  which  Shakespeare 
foreshadowed  the  issues  in  Cranmer's  prophecy  over  the-  infant 
Elizabeth.  The  whole  thought  of  the  play  might,  in  fact,  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  words  of  the  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  '  Surely  every  man 
walketh  in  a  vain  shew,  surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain ;  he 
heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.  And 
now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for  ?  My  hope  is  in  thee.' 

The  advance  of  England  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
wealth  of  new  thought  in  the  days  of  Mary ;  the  fact  also  that  the 
chief  contests,  clouded  as  they  might  be  by  ignorance  and  stained  by 
passion,  were  upon  questions  that  involved  the  deepest  spiritual  needs 
of  life ;  make  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Queen  Mary  a  play  sounding  deeper 
notes  than  Harold.  The  central  figure  of  the  Queen  herself  is  pathetic, 
and  there  is  a  human  wisdom  like  Shakespeare's  in  the  suggestion  it 
brings  to  the  mind.  '  Bloody  Mary,'  harshly  judged  and  sent  down  to 
us  with  a  curse  upon  her  memory,  is  so  represented  as  to  suggest  the 
fallacy  of  human  censures  ;  that  our  neighbour  might  be  judged  more 
kindly  if  we  saw  to  the  recesses  of  his  heart.  A  woman  of  weak  mind, 
although  inheriting  not  a  few  touches  of  the  Tudor  force,  looks  out  of 
a  dreary  life  with  a  great  hunger  for  love.  She  is  set  over  a  land 
divided  against  itself,  seething  with  passion,  where 

Like  a  hill  of  fire, 
One  crater  opens  when  another  shuts. 

Devoutly  Catholic  she  lets  her  fancy  loose  to  seek  the  love  she  needs, 
in  union  with  Philip  of  Spain.  Out  of  the  very  passion  to  be  loved 
comes,  through  Philip  who  slights  and  rules  her,  the  perversion 
towards  deeds  of  hate.  She  has  stirrings  of  the  blood  of  a  Tudor, 
crossed  with  blood  of  Spain  ;  but  as  she  grows  more  desolate  and 
desperate,  when  on  the  verge  of  death,  feeling  herself  hated  by  her 
people,  hated  by  her  husband,  she  murmurs  to  one  who  is  tending  her — 

Mother  of  God, 

Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  so  well, 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 

Lady  Clarence.     No,  madam,  no. 

Mary.     My  husband  hates  me  and  desires  my  death. 
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Ludij  ( '/iin-iicr.     No,  madam  ;  these  are  libels. 
Mnnj.     I  bate  myself,  and  I  desire  my  death. 

The  character  painting  in  this  drama,  containing  many  persons, 
yields  a  gallery  of  pictures.  Mr.  Tennyson  has,  indeed,  in  both  plays, 
attained  conspicuous  success  in  this  most  difficult  part  of  the  dra- 
matist's art.  There  is  also  a  firm  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  story.  The  first  act  of  Queen  Mary  illustrates 
the  antagonisms  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  English  and 
Spaniard,  and  shows,  in  a  setting  of  the  various  forms  of  life  and 
thought  about  her,  Mary  seeking  in  Philip  satisfaction  for  her  yearn- 
ing to  be  loved,  until  she  has  conquered  all  obstacles  to  the  marriage. 
The  second  act  has  for  its  theme  Wyatt's  rebellion  against  the 
Spanish  match.  The  third  developes  at  length  the  influence  of 
Philip  upon  Mary's  character,  and  the  relation  to  her  of  Elizabeth. 
The  fourth  act  has  for  its  subject  the  last  days  of  Cranmer  and  his 
martyrdom.  The  fifth  points  Mary's  desolation  in  her  home  and 
kingdom,  and  the  misery  of  her  last  hours.  As  Harold  closed  with 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  foreshadowing  of  what  that  meant ;  so  this 
play  closes  with  Elizabeth  as  Queen,  and  again  with  a  foreshadowing 
of  England's  greatness. 

HENRY  MORLEY.  i 
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NUBAR  PASHA   AND    OUR  ASIAN 
PROTECTORA  TE. 

AT  the  present  hour  the  question  which  presents  itself  most  forcibly 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  polities'  of  the  East,  is,  What  is  to 
be  the  nature  of  our  Protectorate  over  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  Whether 
that  Protectorate  has  been  wisely  assumed  or  not,  is  a  matter  foreign 
to  the  discussion  before  us.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  accept 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  made  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  good  government  into  Asia.  This  being  so, 
it  is  obvious  that  our  first  duty  is  to  consider  how,  if  at  all,  this  re- 
sponsibility can  best  be  discharged.  There  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
in  pointing  out  the  divers  objections  to  any  intervention  on  our  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Nor  do  I  see  much  good  in  attempting  to 
show  on  a  priori  grounds  that  intervention  must  ultimately  even- 
tuate in  annexation.  It  may  be  so  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future. 
But  for  the  moment  all  we  have  undertaken  to  do,  and  are  therefore, 
bound  to  do,  is  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  reforms  which  the 
Porte  has  pledged  itself  to  introduce.  How  this  may  best  be  done 
is  a  matter  on  which  there  are  few  persons  better  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  than  the  distinguished  statesman  whose  name  we 
have  appended  to  the  heading  of  this  article.  I  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  what  his  views  on  the  question  are.  Before,  however, 
I  lay  these  views  before  my  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something 
as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem  with  which  according — 
as  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  stating — to  Nubar  Pasha's  view  England 
has  to  deal. 

Now,  in  almost  all  the  criticisms  I  have  met  with  on  the  subject 
of  our  Asian  Protectorate,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  resort  to  force,  we  have  no  means  of  inducing  the  Porte 
to  comply  with  our  advice.  These  criticisms  are  chiefly  based  upon 
the  experience  of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  are  told  that  whenever  we 
have  endeavoured  to  reorganise  the  government  of  a  Native  state 
under  our  Protectorate,  we  have  found  our  efforts  baffled  till  we 
have  actually  employed  direct  intimidation ;  and  we  are  therefore 
assured  that  we  shall  find  Turkey  unamenable  to  our  advice  till  we 
are  prepared  to  coerce  her  into  compliance.  I  plead  guilty  to  an 
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extreme  distrust  of  arguments  drawn  from  Anglo-Indian  experience. 
Lessons   drawn   from   India   are   not   applicable   to   other   Oriental 
countries  placed  under  completely  different  conditions.     Nor,  as  a 
rule,  is  the  training  of  the  official  mind  in  India  calculated  to  fit  its 
pupils  to  understand  the  best  mode  of  solving  difficulties  to  which 
the  machinery  of  our  Indian  administration  is  not  applicable.    There 
is,  however,  one  truth  which  applies  to  all  Eastern  countries  equally 
with  India  :  and  that  is,  the  extraordinary  moral  force  attaching  to  a 
superior  over  an  inferior  race.     It  is  this  force  which  in  the  main 
enables  a  few  thousands  of  Englishmen,  of  no  exceptional  ability  or 
energy,  to  govern  the  millions  of  India.     In  the  native  mind  of  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  alike  there  is  implanted  a  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion that  in  the  end  the  native  will  come  off  the  worse  in  any  colli- 
sion with  the  Anglo-Saxon.     It  is  an  injustice  both  to  our  own  rule, 
and  to  the  natives  of  India,  to  represent  them  as  cowed  into  sub- 
mission simply  and  solely  by  the  force  of  the  sword.     The  dominant 
races  of  the  West  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  subject  races 
of  the  East,  as  a  grown-up  man  does  to  a  group  of  children ;  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  material  power  we  wield  in  the  East  is  mul- 
tiplified  indefinitely  by  our  moral  ascendency.     Now  this  ascendency 
will  be  at  our  service  in  dealing  with  the  Turk,  as  well  as  with 
the  Hindoo.     It  is,   therefore,  a  mistake  to  argue  as  if  in  any  col- 
lision of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done  in  Asia, 
the  two  disputants,  whoever  they  might  be,  who  might  respectively 
represent  the  East  and  the  West,  could  meet  on  equal  terms.     If  the 
latter  is  seen  to  be  determined,  the  former,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  is  certain  to  give  way.     Any  endeavour  to  explain  the 
exact  character  and  cause   of  the  ascendency  to   which  we  allude 
would  lead  us  into  all  kinds  of  ethnological  and  psychological  contro- 
versies.    It  suffices  to  say  that  this  ascendency  exists,  and   must  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  fundamental  element  in  any  calculation  of 
the  forces  which  a  Protectorate  of  Asia  would  call  into  exercise. 
Moreover,  it  is  idle   to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Turks,  like  most 
Eastern  races,  have  a  keen  insight  into  their  own  interests,  and  that 
their  interest  must  lead  them   to   recognise   the   necessity  of  con- 
ciliating English  support ;  and  if  once  the  Turks  are  made  to  see 
that   this    support    is   conditional   on   their    administering  Asia  in 
accordance   with   English    advice,   they    will   have   a    very   strong 
motive  for  so  administering  it.     There  is  little  or  no  analogy  be- 
tween the  position  of  a  native  prince  in   our  Indian  Empire,  and 
that  which  the   Sultan  would  occupy  under  a   British  Protectorate 
of  Asia.     A  ruler  such^as  the  Gaikwar  derives  no  advantage  from 
our  interference  in  his  affairs.     His  one  ambition  is  to  make  himself 
independent  of  our  authority,  or,  failing  that,  to  curtail  our  authority 
in  as  far  as  possible.     The  Sultan,  however,  and  his  Ministers,  little 
as  they  may  like  our  intervention,  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  not 
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desiring  that  intervention  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  To  realise  the 
force  of  their  reasons,  we  have  only  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are.  For 
diplomatic  purposes  it  may  be  politic  to  represent  Turkey  as  being 
left  after  the  war,  thanks  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  an  independent 
Power  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  against  aggression.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  language  of  diplomacy,  the  Turks  themselves 
know  better.  With  the  annexation  of  Kars,  Erzeroum,  and  Ardahan, 
Turkey  lies  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  If  after  what  has  come  and  gone, 
the  two  countries  should  be  left  to  fight  out  the  battle  by  themselves, 
it  is  now  as  certain  as  any  future  event  well  can  be,  that  within  a  few 
years  Russia  must  extend  her  territory  over  Asia  Minor,  and  thereby 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  east  as  well  as  west 
of  the  Bosphorus.  The  only  eventuality  by  which  such  a  doom  can 
be  averted  is  by  the  alliance  of  England.  This  alliance  has  been 
pledged  to  Turkey  on  condition  of  her  fulfilling  certain  requirements 
of  ours.  If  in  the  possible  course  of  future  events  Russia  should 
become  powerless  for  purposes  of  aggression,  or  if  Turkey  should  find 
other  Powers  prepared  to  fight  for  her  protection,  the  motives  which 
make  our  alliance  of  vital  importance  to  her  would  cease  to  operate. 
But  as  things  are  now,  and  as  they  seem  likely  to  remain,  for  Turkey 
to  break  with  England  is  to  sign  her  own  death  warrant.  If  therefore 
the  Porte  can  only  be  convinced  of  two  things  :  first,  that  England 
will  really  fight  for  Turkey  in  case  of  need,  supposing  her  require- 
ments to  be  complied  with ;  and  secondly,  that  she  will  not  fight  if 
these  requirements  are  not  complied  with, — the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  may  be  relied  upon  to  secure  its  honest  co-operation  in 
any  attempt  to  reorganise  the  administration  of  its  Asiatic  provinces. 
If,  then,  we  endeavour  to  exercise  our  Protectorate  in  earnest,  we 
have  two  influences  on  our  side  the  power  of  which  cannot  easily 
be  over-estimated.  These  influences  are  the  moral  ascendency  of 
the  European  over  the  Oriental ;  and  the  dread  of  Russian  invasion, 
which  would  follow  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  ascendency 
being  ignored  or  defied. 

Thus,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the 
internal  administration  of  Turkey  should  not  be  reformed  under  the 
supervision  of  England  without  any  direct  intervention  on  our  part. 
Whether  this  is  possible  in  fact  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  practical  experience.  My  object  is  to  show,  that  short  of 
annexation,  short  even  of  positive  participation  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  our  Protectorate  might  presumably  be  exerted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  Asiatic 
administration.  I  quite  admit  that,  if  once  we  undertake  to  exercise 
a  direct  control  over  the  local  administration  by  officials  responsible 
to  the  British  Government,  whether  they  are  called  Consuls,  or 
Residents,  or  Administrators,  we  assume  a  responsibility  wlu'ch  must 
end  in  annexation.  But  I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  object 
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England  has  in  view  may  be  equally  well  attained  by  a  system  under 
which  the  administration  of  Asia  would  still  remain  in  the  hands  of 
officials  subject  and  responsible  to  the  Porte,  and  the  outline  of  such 
a  system  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  Previous-  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress,  Nubar  Pasha,  who  is  himself  an  Armenian  by 
race,  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  Memorandum  on  the  future  admin- 
istration of  Turkish  Armenia.  This  Memorandum  was  drawn  up 
before  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  was  known  of,  or  was  even  in  exist- 
ence, and  was  duly  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  will  be  seen  then 
that  the  scheme  contained  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  administration  of  the  provinces  is  still  to  be  conducted  by 
Turkish  authorities,  and  that  therefore  it  is  applicable  to  a  state  of 
things  under  which  Turkey  in  Asia  would  still  remain,  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  fact,  under  the  government  of  the  Porte,  not  of  Eng- 
land or  of  any  other  foreign  power. 

With  these  remarks  the  document  in  question  will,  I  think,  ex- 
plain itself.  I  would  add  that  the  passages  which  are  not  in  inverted 
commas  are  not  contained  in  the  original  Memorandum.  They  ex- 
press, however,  the  opinion  of  its  author,  as  modified  by  later  events. 
The  Memorandum  runs  thus  : — 

'  The  European  Powers  being  desirous  of  establishing  an  order 
of  things  in  the  East  which  may  contain  the  elements  of  stability, 
have  turned  their  attention  towards  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
which  forms  the  cradle  of  the  Armenian  race.  The  Sublime  Porte 
itself  has  recognised  the  necessity  of  not  leaving  this  industrious, 
energetic,  and  intelligent  nationality  in  its  present  wretched  con- 
dition— a  condition  which  is  rendered  the  more  grievous  by  the 
distance  which  separates  Armenia  from  Europe  and  its  represen- 
tatives. It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on  the  lot  of  the  Armenian 
populations  which  have  not  quitted  their  native  land,  and  even  more 
needless  to  compare  this  lot  with  that  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  some 
million  in  number,  who  inhabit  Transcaucasia.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Porte  has  bound  itself  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  intro- 
duce reforms  into  the  administration  of  Armenia,  and  has  recognised 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  Armenians  against  the  Kurds,  shows 
clearly  enough  the  extent  of  the  misgovernment  under  which  the 
Armenians  suffer  at  present,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  exactions  of  the  savage  Kurd  tribes. 

'  The  Armenians  do  not  aim  either  at  independence  or  at  a  distinct 
political  existence.  All  they  ask  for  are  civil  liberties  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  calculated  to  guarantee  their  personal  safety, 
the  security  of  their  property,  the  honour  of  their  wives  and 
daughters — their  rights,  in  fact,  as  men  and  civilised  beings. 

'If  the  civil  liberties  proclaimed  in  1840  by  the  Hatt  Cherif 
of  Grulhaine,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  decrees,  had  ever  been 
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applied  in  earnest,  the  industrious  Armenian  race  would  long  ere 
this  have  transformed  the  face  of  their  country.  The  population  of 
the  Russo-Armenian  province  of  Erivan  has  doubled  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years. 

4  The  Armenian  nation  does  full  justice  to  the  generous  intentions 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  illustrious  predecessors.  If  these  intentions  have 
hitherto  remained  null  and  void  of  effect,  if  the  reforms  decreed  have 
remained  a  dead  letter,  it  is  because  the  application  of  these  reforms 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  class  of  functionaries  who  were  not  able  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  these  reforms,  who  did  not  appreciate  their 
necessity,  and  who  were  opposed  to  them  either  from  religious  con- 
viction or  from  personal  interest. 

'  Whatever  then  may  be  the  character  of  the  reforms  which  the 
Powers  shall  see  fit  to  accord  to  the  Armenians — who  by  reason  of 
the  intelligence  of  their  race  are  the  natural  interpreters  between  the 
ideas  of  the  East  and  the  West — the  first  consideration  to  be  borne 
in  mind  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  sound  improvement,  is  the 
choice  of  the  officials  destined  to  carry  these  reforms  into  practice. 
Now,  as  the  Turkish  functionaries  have  always  hitherto  been  selected 
from  one  particular  and  privileged  class,  the  essential  condition  for 
the  success  of  any  organization  which  may  be  introduced  is  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor-General  chosen  from  another  class  of 
functionaries,  namely,  from  the  Christian  officials  of  the  Porte.  In 
the  particular  case  of  Armenia,  the  Governor-General  should  be  an 
Armenian  by  birth. 

4  Whatever  may  be  the  nationality  or  the  individual  character  of 
this  important  functionary,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
could  devote  himself  seriously  to  a  very  arduous  task  if  he  felt  that  he 
was  exposed  at  any  moment  to  the  possibility  of  being  dismissed 
without  notice.  When  the  Sultan  ascended  the  throne,  his  Majesty, 
in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address,  specified  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  the  fatal  facility  with  which 
the  servants  of  the  State  were  appointed  to  and  dismissed  from  their 
posts.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  might 
be  induced  to  grant  his  Armenian  provinces  the  boon  of  a  Governor- 
General  whose  tenure  of  office  was  guaranteed  for  six  or  seven  years. 

4  As  the  selection  of  this  Governor-General  must  be  the  primary 
condition  of  any  reform  or  permanent  improvement,  the  Powers,  in 
virtue  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (and  in 
consequence,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Sultan),  might  insist  upon  this  selection  being  made 
subject  to  their  sanction,  as  is  done  already  in  the  case  of  the 
governorship  of  the  Lebanon,  and  might  thus  invest  this  appoint- 
ment with  all  the  guarantees  which  are  desirable.' 

It  is  obvious,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  relations  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Armenia,  or  for  that  matter  of  any  province  of  Asiatic 
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Turkey,  must  be  materially  altered  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention 
and  the  Protectorate  which  forms  its  accompaniment.  The  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Governor  who,  when  once  appointed,  should 
be  virtually  irremovable  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  hitherto  the  Government  of  Constantinople  has  been  directed 
by  the  most  capricious  influences.  If,  however,  the  influence  of 
England  should  be  substituted  at  the  Porte  for  that  of  the  Seraglio 
and  the  Divan,  the  reign  of  caprice  will  be  at  an  end.  If  our  Pro- 
tectorate is  made  a  reality,  the  forces  I  have  already  indicated  must 
compel  the  Ottoman  Government  to  comply  with  the  opinion  of 
England ;  and  as  that  opinion  will  always  be  in  favour  of  any 
governor  who  has  done  his  duty  and  discharged  his  trust  faithfully,  no 
zealous  and  honest  governor  need  in  future  be  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  his  post  because  he  has  applied  himself  honestly  to 
the  removal  of  abuses.  In  other  words,  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  at  Constantinople  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  sufficient  to 
secure  fixity  of  tenure  for  governors  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  during 
good  behaviour.  Having  said  this,  let  us  resume  the  Memorandum 
from  which  I  am  quoting  : — 

'  The  Governor-General  having  been  appointed  under  the  condi- 
tions above  named,  and  having  been  entrusted  by  the  Sultan  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  into  effect,  and  watching  over  the  execution  of,  the 
necessary  reforms  and  improvements  which  his  Majesty  may  have 
determined  upon,  he  must  be  invested  with  the  authority  required 
to  discharge  these  functions  under  his  own  responsibility. 

'  What  are  the  reforms  and  improvements  which  are  necessary  for 
the  reorganisation  of  Armenia?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Armenian 
population  this  question  can  be  answered  very  easily,  if  the  causes  of 
the  evils  under  Avhich  they  suffer  are  specifically  enumerated. 

'  The  first  of  these  evils  is  obviously  the  extent  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  exposed  to  the  raids  and  exactions  of  the  Kurds2.. 
These  wild  tribes  must  be  coerced  into  good  behaviour.  This- 
has  not  been  done  hitherto.  Though  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  for  the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  garrisons  to  have 
maintained  order  within  Armenia,  they  have  been  wanting  either 
in  the  means  or  the  will  to  do  so.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the 
internal  security  of  the  province  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  entrust  the  population  of  the  province  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  itself.  For  Christian  and  Mussulman  alike 
the  first  necessity  is  security  for  life  and  property. 

'  The  Governor-General,  then,  should  have  the  power  to  organise 
a  corps  of  gendarmes,  who  would  not  only  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  policemen,  but  would  be  employed  to  protect  the  country 
against  any  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  This  corps  should  be 
composed  indifferently  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  who  should  be 
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recruited  in  accordance  with  a  system  which  might  easily  be  deter- 
mined beforehand.  The  appointment  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
this  corps  should  rest  with  the  Governor-General,  for  he  is  the  person 
responsible  to  the  Sultan  for  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  union  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian  elements  in  a  corps  so 
constituted  as  to  discharge  the  onerous  duty  of  protecting  order  and 
security,  is  calculated  to  create  a  feeling  of  harmony  between  these  two 
elements.  This  result  is  all  the  more  to  be  expected  in  Armenia  from 
the  accident  that  the  rural  population,  whether  from  their  common 
origin,  or  from  the  misery  they  have  shared  in  common,  has,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed,  the  same  wants,  and  consequently  the  same  aspirations. 

*  Moreover,  the  commanders  of  the  imperial  forces  in  Armenia 
should,  with  respect  to  all  measures  concerning  the  public  safety, 
be  instructed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General,  and  to 
assist  the  gendarmerie  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.' 

Under  an  English  Protectorate  it  is  not  essential  that  the  functions 
of  the  governors  should  be  quite  so  extensive.  For  instance,  the  officers 
of  the  gendarmerie  might  be  appointed  directly  by  the  Porte,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  force  was  an  Engb'sh 
officer  in  the  service  and  the  pay  of  the  Sultan.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  this  officer  to  watch  over  the  discipline  of  the  force  and 
to  see  that  the  troops  received  their  pay  regularly.  As  for  the 
actual  duties  of  the  force,  the  Turk,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  in 
Asia  he  is  in  his  own  country  and  speaks  the  language,  is  as  good  if 
not  a  better  policeman  than  any  foreign  gendarme  that  could  be  found. 

1  When  once  the  material  security  of  the  province  is  thus 
guaranteed,  the  next  object  should  be  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
business  transactions  and  the  security  of  the  relations  between  the 
public  functionaries  and  the  population  subject  to  them — in  other 
words,  to  provide  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  In  fact, 
unless  we  have  a  duly  organised  system  of  justice,  there  is  no  possible 
security  for  commerce,  no  security  against  arbitrary  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  public  functionaries,  and,  in  consequence,  no 
security  for  the  duration  and  the  genuineness  of  the  reforms  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce.  At  the  present  moment  such  justice  as 
exists  in  Armenia  is  supplied  by  administrative  councils  which  bear 
the  name  of  Medjliss,  and  whose  members,  whether  tax-farmers  or 
others,  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  business 
of  the  administration,  and  are  moreover  ignorant  of  the  first  elements 
of  law  and  legal  procedure.  In  consequence  the  code  becomes  in 
their  hands  a  mere  instrument  of  arbitrary  exaction  applied  under  the 
semblance  of  legality  to  a  population  which  is  even  more  ignorant  of 
the  code  in  question  than  the  judges  by  whom  it  is  administered.' 

*  It  would  hardly  be  expedient  to  express  any  positive  opinion  as 
to  the  judicial  organisation  which  ought  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
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regulate  the  civil  and  commercial  relations  of  the  population.  This 
organisation  cannot  be  surrounded  with  too  many  guarantees,  for  it 
ought  to  form  the  controlling  power  of  the  whole  administration  of 
the  province.  But  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  beforehand  that 
the  new  tribunals  ought  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Medjliss, 
to  have  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  administration.  The  Grover- 
nor-Greneral  should  study  the  subject  himself,  and  have  it  studied 
by  a  competent  commission,  and  then  submit  the  result  of  his  studies 
to  the  Powers  authorised  to  decree  the  -execution  of  the  project. 
By  proceeding  in  this  manner  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  organisation  of  justice  will  ultimately  prove  in  harmony  with  the 
social  and  intellectual  requirements  of  the  community.  As  the  courts 
are  to  serve  as  a  means  of  directing  and  controlling  the  administra- 
tion, the  Commission  will  have  to  determine  what  limits  should  be 
assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  especially  to 
what  extent  the  public  officials  are  to  be  responsible  to  these  courts 
for  any  abuses  committed  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

'  The  Governor-General  should  be  authorised  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  foreigners  to  aid  him  in  this  all-important  task  of  organising 
a  judicial  system.  It  would  he  his  duty  to  decide  how  largely  the 
foreign  element  can  be  introduced  with  advantage.  The  Armenians 
are  of  opinion  that  if  this  foreign  element,  which  represents  in  their 
eyes  independence  of  character  as  well  as  legal  attainments,  forms  a 
substantial  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  inconsistent 
with  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  over  public  function- 
aries, in  the  case  of  any  abuse  of  their  powers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  condition  of  the  country  would  be  improved  and  developed  by 
the  control  of  courts  in  which  the  foreign  element  was  appreciably 
represented.  The  Armenians  believe,  moreover,  that  in  a  system 
of  justice  developed  in  the  mode  indicated,  the  realisation  of  the 
various  reforms  required  would  find  its  true  foundation  and  support.' 

The  principal  reason  why  the  author  of  this  Memorandum  attaches 
such  extreme  importance  to  the  organisation  of  justice,  is  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  law  courts,  if  properly  constituted,  ought  to  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  public  functionaries  themselves.  In  order  not  to 
waste  time  in  the  studies  necessary  for  organising  a  proper  system  of 
justice,  he  would  propose  as  a  provisional  measure  to  form  in  each 
vilayet,  or  province,  a  tribunal  of  three  to  five  members,  of  whom  one 
or  two  should  be  Englishmen  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  recommended 
by  the  English  Government,  the  other  members  being  either  Turks  or 
Christians.  The  functions  of  this  tribunal  should  be  confined  to 
taking  cognisance  of  all  complaints  that  the  population  might  think 
fit  to  make  against  public  functionaries  for  abuses  or  excesses 
committed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  This  tribunal  should  be 
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completely  independent  of  the  administration,  and  its  members 
should  be  irremovable  during  a  fixed  period.  These  courts,  too, 
should  have  under  their  orders  a  number  of  officials  who  should 
visit  the  different  districts  and  report  to  the  tribunals  any  abuses 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  public  functionaries,  and  which 
the  sufferers  by  these  abuses  might,  at  the  outset,  be  afraid  of  de- 
nouncing themselves.  The  population,  finding  itself  thus  protected, 
would  gain  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  tribunals  to  guarantee  them 
against  oppression  ;  and  thus  gradually  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  might  be  extended  so  as  to  decide  suits  between  private 
individuals.  These  courts  would  therefore  become  the  nucleus  and 
the  fountain-head  of  the  new  judicial  organisation.  There  would, 
further,  be  this  great  advantage,  that  no  religious  prejudices  would 
be  interfered  with  by  the  necessary  reform  of  the  judicial  s}7stem. 

When  once  the  security  of  the  Armenian  population  is  thus 
guaranteed  by  the  organisation  of  the  gendarmerie  and  of  a  judicial 
system,  attention  should  be  directed  to  an  evil  which  has  long  ago 
been  pointed  out  by  all  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  East, 
namely,  the  system  on  which  the  land-tax  is  calculated  by  tithes,  and 
the  mode  in  which  these  tithes  are  levied.  The  suppression  of  tithes, 
and  their  transformation  into  taxes  levied  upon  the  extent  and  the 
quality  of  the  land  taxed,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  real  im- 
provement. Within  five-and-tweuty  years  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  province  of  Bombay  has  more  than  doubled — thanks  to  the 
transformation  of  tithes  into  a  land-tax.  Armenia,  it  is  true,  possesses 
as  yet  no  cadastre,  but  this  want  can  be  supplied  by  other  means,  as 
has  been  done  in  India,  where  a  similar  change  has  been  effected. 

'  These  three  reforms,  if  they  were  seriously  undertaken  and  carried 
out,  would  be  sufficient  to  develope  the  country  and  to  transform  it 
completely  from  its  present  condition.  But  in  order  to  insure  their 
application  and  their  execution,  the  Governor-General  must  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  the  funds  required  for  the  purpose.' 

In  every  province  in  Turkey  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  Governor- 
General,  a  defterdar  or  commissioner  of  taxes.  Instead  of  being  a 
Turk,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  this  defterdar  should  be  in  future  an. 
English  official,  responsible  to  the  Porte,  holding  his  office  under  the 
Porte,  and  nominated  by  the  Porte,  but  recommended  by  the  British 
Government.  The  English  Consuls  should  simply  discharge  consular 
duties.  If  this  is  done,  the  Consuls  of  the  other  Powers  could  have 
no  possible  claim  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country,  as  even  the  English  Consuls  abstained  from  any  such  in- 
terference. 

*  The  Armenians,  as  has  been  already  stated,  do  not  aspire  to 
political  independence,  or  to  any  kind  of  separation  from  the  Ottoman. 
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Empire.  What  they  desire  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  They 
assert  no  claim  to  dispose  of  the  resources  of  their  country  according 
to  their  own  free  will,  or  for  their  own  requirements.  All  they  ask 
is  the  right,  after  they  have  defrayed  the  general  taxes  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  to  tax  themselves  further,  and  thus  to  obtain 
funds  of  their  own  for  the  special  expenses  of  the  province,  such  as 
are  requisite  for  the  gendarmerie,  the  courts  of  justice,  schools,  places 
of  religious  worship,  public  works,  and  so  forth. 

'At  the  same  time  the  Armenians  consider  that  this  right  of 
taxing  themselves  for  special  and  local  objects  will  facilitate  the 
effectuation  of  the  reforms  which  may  be  decreed  by  the  Porte,  as 
these  local  taxes  will  guarantee  the  due  payment  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  introduce  the 
reforms  in  question,  and  watch  over  their  execution.  In  this  way, 
too,  the  officials  by  whom  the  local  administration  is  to  be  conducted 
will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  authority  whose  interest  in  local 
requirements,  and  in  the  realisation  of  local  reforms,  might  not  be 
equal  to  their  own.  Again,  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government 
being  identical  with  the  collective  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  the  Porte  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  sound 
administration  in  only  raising  from  the  several  provinces  the  amount 
required  for  the  general  expenditure  of  the  Empire,  and  in  leaving 
the  local  administrations  sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  special 
and  local  objects. 

'  The  system  under  which  each  province  should  raise  the  funds 
required  for  its  own  local  government  might  be  of  the  following  kind  : 
The  Governor-General  and,  under  his  orders,  the  Governors  of  the 
different  districts  should  be  empowered  to  convoke  an  Assembly  of 
Notables  in  the  chief  town  of  each  district.  It  would  be  better  at 
present  not  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  different  assemblies  should  be  composed.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  Governor-General  and  the  district  Governors  should  them- 
selves nominate  the  members  of  these  councils,  who,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  position  and  the  confidence 
entertained  in  them  by  their  fellow-citizens.  The  General  Assembly, 
whose  sittings  should  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  province,  should  in 
its  turn  be  composed  of  delegates  nominated  by  the  district  assemblies. 

*  The  sole  function  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  to  apportion 
amidst  the  different  districts  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  district, 
in  order  to  provide  the  sums  required  for  the  local  administration. 
A  similar  function  would  be  discharged  by  the  district  assemblies  with 
regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  taxes  to  the  various  localities  of 
the  district.  These  councils,  however,  should,  for  the  time  being,  have 
no  power  of  interference  either  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  in 
the  general  government  of  the  province.  At  a  future  date,  fuller 
experience  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
province  will  furnish  data  for  establishing  some  definite  system  for 
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the  election  of  these  councils,  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  the 
functions  intrusted  to  them.  But  at  the  outset,  with  the  view  of 
av(  >iiling  the  confusion  which  must  inevitably  be  caused  by  any  attempt 
to  introduce  self-government  into  a  population  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  it  would  be  prudent  to  restrain 
the  functions  of  the  local  and  general  assemblies  within  the  limits 
indicated  above. 

*  The  organisation  of  the  province  of  Armenia  upon  such  a  basis  as 
that  of  which  the  general  outline  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing 
lines,  would  be  calculated  to  insure  the  welfare  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  whether  Mussulmans  or  Christians,  all  being  alike 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  all  having  an  equal  interest  in  a  sound 
administration  of  their  own  affairs.  The  object  of  this  organisation 
is  to  insure  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  population.  In  conse- 
quence the  question  of  the  respective  proportions  of  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  populations  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
According  to  this  scheme  there  would  be  no  change  whatever  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  province.  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
the  administration  of  the  province  would  be  conducted  by  a  new  class 
of  functionaries,  who,  being  supported  by  the  institutions  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  above,  and  notably  by  the  reorganisation  of  the 
judicial  system,  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan  may  think  fit  to  enact,  and  not  to  allow  them 
to  remain  a  dead  letter,  as  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  reforms 
which  have  hitherto  been  promised  by  the  Porte.' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the 
Armenian  provinces  there  is  a  population  of  three  millions  of  Arme- 
nians. In  Transcaucasia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  million  of 
Armenians,  who  are  very  well  treated  by  the  Russian  Government  and 
enjoy  perfect  security.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country 
are  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  their  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
their  lot  is  the  danger  of  their  nationality  and  their  creed  becoming 
merged  in  that  of  Russia.  No  such  danger  exists  with  respect  to  the 
Armenian  subjects  of  Turkey.  If,  therefore,  the  Turkish  Armenians 
were  placed  in  possession  of  reasonable  security  for  life  and  property, 
and  if  all  departments  of  the  public  service  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  thrown  open  to  them,  Turkish  Armenia  would  infallibly 
attract  to  it  the  Russian  Armenians. 

From  the  above  Memorandum  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  what  is 
the  general  character  of  the  reforms  which  Nubar  Pasha  deems  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  the  administration  of  Turkey  in  Asia  upon  a 
reasonable  footing.  The  establishment  of  Governors-General  who 
would  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  caprice  of  the  Porte,  the 
establishment  of  a  local  police  force,  the  complete  separation  of  the 
judicial  and  administrative  departments,  the  suppression  of  taxation 
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by  tithes,  the  accordance  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  right  to 
raise  local  taxes  for  local  purposes,  and  the  creation  of  assemblies  of 
notables  who  in  the  first  instance  would  simply  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  regulating-  the  local  taxation,  but  whose  attributes  might 
gradually  be  enlarged — these  reforms  would,  in  his  judgment,  prove 
adequate  to  the  purpose  in  view.  It  is,  I  may  add,  an  essential  con- 
dition of  his  scheme  that  the  foreign  element  should  be  largely  em- 
ployed at  the  outset  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country ; 
but  that  this  element  should  be  represented  by  foreigners  holding 
office  under  the  Porte,  and  responsible  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Porte,  and  not  to  their  own  Governments.  Since  the  date  at  which 
the  Memorandum  was  written,  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  has  of  course  rendered  it  necessary  that  this  foreign  ele- 
ment should  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  English. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  reorganisation  of  Asiatic  Turkey  based  upon 
these  lines  would  not  involve  the  gigantic  liabilities  and  responsibi- 
lities which  have  been  described  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  our 
Protectorate  over  Asia.  Our  duty,  under  this  Protectorate,  would  be 
virtually  confined  to  protecting  the  Governor-General  and  the  Eng- 
lish officials  in  the  service  of  the  Porte  against  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious dismissal ;  and  this  duty  would  be  discharged  without  difficulty 
by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  supposing  always  that  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Treaty  gives  England  in  reality  that  authority  with 
the  Porte  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  in  theory.  How  far  the  re- 
forms proposed  by  Nubar  Pasha  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
secure  the  reorganisation  of  Turkey  in  Asia  must,  of  course,  be  an 
open  question.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  remember,  that  the 
Memorandum  I  have  just  quoted  was  devised  as  a  practical  scheme 
for  the  reorganisation  of  Armenia  by  a  statesman  who,  in  addition 
to  great  experience  and  high  ability,  possesses  a  practical  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  requirements  of  the  East,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
necessary  relations  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in  which  he  is 
probably  unrivalled  by  any  Minister  during  the  present  century. 
Moreover,  the  scheme  is  the  production,  not  only  of  a  very  eminent 
statesman,  but  of  an  Armenian,  who,  though  he  has  passed  most  of 
his  life  in  other  countries,  has  always  retained  his  connection  with, 
and  affection  for,  the  land  of  his  birth.  In  his  opinion  the  reforms 
sketched  out  in  the  above  document  would  amply  suffice  for  their 
purpose.  I  can,  too,  state  with  confidence  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  author  of  this  Memorandum,  the  reforms  he  suggested  for  Arme- 
nia would  apply  without  material  modification  to  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  over  which  our  Protectorate  is  to  extend.  It  is  as 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  solving  a  question  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  England  that  I  have  ventured,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Nubar  Pasha,  to  make  public  the  Memorandum  in  question. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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'  GENTLEMEN,  we  bring  you  peace ;  and  peace  with  honour.'  Such  are 
the  reputed  words,  with  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  two  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  rewarded  the  admiring 
crowds  who,  on  their  return  to  London  in  July,  formed  part  of  the 
well-organised  machinery  of  an  obsequious  reception,  unexampled,  I 
suppose,  in  the  history  of  our  civilians ;  and  meant,  perhaps,  to  recall 
the  pomp  of  the  triumphs  which  Rome  awarded  to  her  most  successful 

generals. 

Deliis 

Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 
Quod  regura  tumidos  contuderit  niinas, 
Ostecdet  Capitolio  l 

To  whatever  criticism  it  may  be  open,  it  was  certainly  a  bold  challenge 
to  Fortune  thus  to  blazon  deeds  which  at  best  were  no  more  than 
inchoate.  Peace  and  honour  are  most  musical,  most  attractive  words. 
But  as  to  the  first  of  this  '  blest  pair  of  Sirens,'  two  questions  at  once 
occur :  what  was  it  that  they  brought,  and  in  what  sense  were  they 
the  bringers  ?  Those  of  us  who  think  that  for  six  months  they  had 
been  hindering  peace  by  wanton  obstructions,  and  frightening  away 
the  gentle  messenger  of  heaven  by  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  can  only 
regard  them  as  the  bringers  of  peace  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
approach  of  a  street-rioter,  put  into  duresse,  brings  to  us  the  fact 
that  the  riot  is  at  an  end.  As  to  the  tiling  brought,  I  shall  try  to 
be  more  cautious  than  the  Plenipotentiaries  in  describing  it,  for 
thousands  of  gallant  men  have  already  bit  the  dust  in  the  attempt  to 
give  effect  to  one  of  the  pacific  arrangements  :  the  only  one,  indeed, 
which  is  associated  with  the  initiative  of  England,  for  it  was  a 
British  plenipotentiary  who  proposed  that  Austria  should  become 
mistress  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  Crete,  in  the  Rhodope,  at 
Batoum,  masses  of  men  remain  in  arms,  as  they  were  before  the  Peace 
of  Berlin.  In  Albania,  they  have  rushed  to  arms  since  it  was  con- 
cluded. On  the  Greco-Turkish  frontier,  it  remains  as  yet  a  dead 
letter,  and  Turkey  at  present  refuses  to  entertain  any  negotiation. 
But  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  these  war-clouds  will,  one  and  all, 
melt  away.  In  any  case,  though  they  may  damage  many  a  rickety 
reputation,  they  cannot  do  away  with  the  liberating  work,  which,  im- 

1  Hor.  Od.  IV.  iii.  6. 
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perfect  as  it  may  be,  and  beset  with  drawbacks,  has  gladdened  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Christendom,  and  enlarged  the  area  of  human 
civilisation.2 

But  as  to  the  '  honour  '  which  figures  in  the  Ministerial  announce- 
ment, no  one  will  question  that  the  Government  here  may  point  to 
something  which  is  unequivocally  their  own.  And  what  is  it  ?  It  is 
not  that  they  prevented  war :  for  they  refused  to  pursue  either  the 
policy  of  cocstraint  upon  Turkey,  or  the  policy  of  inhibition  to  Eussia, 
by  which,  and  by  the  last  no  less  than  the  first  of  them,  as  we  are 
now  informed 3  upon  authority,  war  might  have  been  prevented.  It 
is  not  that  they  have  liberated  the  subjects  of  Turkey;  for  they 
frustrated  by  their  own  action  the  pacific  measures  taken  for  their 
liberation,  and  as  to  war  for  enforcing  such  measures,  they  frowned 
upon  it,  cavilled  at  it,  and  finally  hampered  it  with  threats  and  adverse 
military  preparations.  Not  that  they  have  saved  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Sultan  :  they  have  not  only  taken  part  in  a  great 
dismemberment,  not  only  have  themselves  proposed  that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  but  also,  that  they 
might  not  appear  before  the  nation  empty-handed,  they  have  simi- 
larly clipped  off  from  the  truncated  Empire  the  island  of  Cyprus  for 
themselves.  Not  that  they  have  maintained  the  authority  of  public 
law ;  for  they  have  broken  European  law  in  the  most  flagrant  manner 
by  settling,  in  a  single-handed  convention  with  the  Porte,  provisions 
most  gravely  affecting  its  integrity  and  independence  in  Asia,  which 
by  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  and  by  the  practice  under  those 
treaties,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be  the  common  concern  of  Europe. 
These  negatives  are  undeniable.  What  is  then  this  '  honour,'  the 
envelope  of  their  '  peace,'  which  they  have  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the 
nation  ?  Is  it  a  figment,  or  is  it  something  substantial  ? 

Justice  requires  the  admission  that  it  is  very  substantial  indeed ; 
but  whether  honour  is  the  right  name  for  it  must  depend  upon  what 
is  held  to  constitute  honour.  The  honour  to  which  the  recent  British 
policy  is  entitled  is  this :  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Congress 
to  the  end,  the  representatives  of  England,  instead  of  taking  the  side 

2  The   public   cannot  but  await  with  anxiety  the  Eeport  of  the   Commission 
appointed  by  the  Congress  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  which,  as  we  have  found 
within  the  last  few  days,  fill  forty-three  pages  of  <  Papers,'  No.  45  of  1878.     They 
allege,  against  Russians  as  well  as  Bulgarians,  a  multitude  of   cases  of  cruel  and 
revolting  outrage.     It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Russian  authorities  can, 
tinder  circumstances  so  terrible,  stop  every  excess.     But  they  are  surely  bound  to 
make  every  so-called  Christian,  be  he  Russian  or  Bulgarian,  who  commits  murder 
or  other  inhuman  crime,  pay,  and  that  very  promptly,  the  forfeit  with  his  life.     If 
they  fail  or  falter  in  this  duty,  they  will  cover  their  Emperor  and  nation  with  dis- 
grace: and,  unless  they  can  confute  some  very  definite  statements  of  British  agents 
in  these  papers  (pp.  52-5),  it  would  appear  tiiat  they  have  already  and  lamentably 
failed  in  it ;    besides   prosecuting  against  the  Mussulmans  measures   which  seem 
nearly  to  approach  to  wholesale  confiscation  of  their  lands.     On  these  matters  there 
can  in  England,  as  I  trust,  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

3  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  the  City  on  the  27th  of  July,  1878. 
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ef  freedom,  emancipation,  and  national  progress,  took,  in  every  single 
point  where  a  practical  issue  was  raised,  the  side  of  servitude,  of 
reaction,  and  of  barbarism.     With  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
they  laboured  to  reduce  the  limits  within  which  the  populations  of 
European  Turkey  are  to  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies  ;  to  keep  as 
much  as  they  could  of  direct  Turkish  rule ;  and  to  enfeeble  as  much 
as  they  could  the  limitations  upon  that  rule.     Nor  was  this  only 
to   restrain   or   counterwork   the   influence   of  Russia.     For,   upon 
the  record,  they  have  done  more  than  any  other  power  to   assist 
Russia  in  despoiling  Roumania  of  her  Bessarabian  territory ;  they 
have  worked  energetically  against   Greece,  which   represented  the 
only  living  anti-Russian  force  in  the  Levant ;  and  this  opposition  to 
her  case,  considering  the  promises  made  to  her  on  the  8th  of  June  4  of 
a  careful  consideration  of  her  territorial  pretensions,  merits  no  milder 
phrase  than  that  of  a  betrayal.     Mr.  Waddington,  the  French  Pleni- 
potentiary, in  his  speech  of  the  20th,  is  ominously  silent  about  the 
English  alliance  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  but  says,  in  so 
many  words,  that  France,  '  by  her  persistent  intervention,  obtained 
\  for  the  Greeks  '  what  they  got  from  the  Congress.^  The  honour,  which 
the  Government  have  earned  for  us  at  Berlin,  is  that  of  having  used 
the  name  and  influence,  and  even,  by  their  preparations,  the  mili- 
tary power  of  England,  to  set  up  the  principles  of  Metternich,  and 
to   put   down  the   principles   of  Canning.     We,   who   have   helped 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  be  free,  we  who  led  the  way  in  the 
establishment  of  free  Greece,  and  gave  no  mean  support  to  the  libera- 
tion and  union  of  Italy,  have  at  Berlin  wrought  actively  to  limit 
everywhere  the  area  of  self-government,  and  to  save  from  the  wreck 
as  much  as  possible  of  a  domination   which  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  that  ever  existed  to  the  misery,  the  debasement,  and 
the  extermination  of  mankind.  _  After  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
tocols and  the  debates  on  them  in  Parliament,  this  grave  impeach- 
ment has  passed  out  of  the  state  of  mere  allegation  into  that  of 
established  fact.     The  honour  which  is  claimed  is,  then,  a  spurious 
birth,  which  tarnishes  the  fame  of  the  England  that  has  been  and 
is,  and  only  can  be  coveted  in  an  England  that  has  unlearned  her 
best  traditions,  and  that  is  willing  to  be  known  to  the  world  not  as  the 
friend  of  freedom,  but  as  its  consistent  foe. 

But  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that,  however  true 
this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  the  whole  truth.  The  abandonment  of  the 
traditions  of  British  freedom,  and  the  loss  of  every  diplomatic  posi- 
tion which  had  been  successively  occupied,  are  not  in  themselves 
titles  to  support,  do  not  of  themselves  open  the  mouth  of  adulation. 
We  have  yet  to  search  out,  then,  an  explanation  for  the  strange 
phenomena,  that  have  been  passing  before  our  eyes.  How  is  it  that 
a  government,  distinguished  beyond  every  other  administration  for 

*  Papers,  No.  39,  1878,  p.  3. 
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the  long  list  of  its  disastrous  failures  in  Eastern  policy,  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  assume  the  airs  of  triumph  without  exciting  a  world- 
wide laughter,  should  hold  together  overwhelming  parliamentary 
majorities,  and,  in  the  more  significant  province  of  new  elections  as 
they  occur,  should  not  yet  have  exhibited  conclusive  signs  of  political 
discomfiture  ? 

It  is  among  the  better  characteristics  of  this  nation,  and  of  the 
parties  into  which  it  is  divided,  that  failure,  as  such,  does  not  entail 
a  marked  loss  of  confidence  and  support.  The  same  spirit  prevails 
among  us,  which  led  the  Eomans  to  receive  with  more  than  equani- 
mity the  general  who  caused  and  suffered  the  ruinous  defeat  of 
Cannas,  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  Republic.  It  has  not 
been  indeed  by  leaning  on  the  higher  side  of  British  character,  that 
our  Ministers  have,  on  the  whole,  maintained  their  position  during 
these  last  three  anxious  years.  Not  peace,  not  humanity,  not  reve- 
rence for  the  traditions  established  by  the  thought  and  care  of  the 
mighty  dead,  not  anxiety  to  secure  the  equal  rights  of  nations,  not 
the  golden  rule  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  fain  have  them  do  to  us, 
not  far-seeing  provision  for  the  future,  have  been  the  sources  from 
which  the  present  Ministers  have  drawn  their  strength.  They  are 
the  men,  and  the  political  heirs  of  the  men,  who  passed  the  Six  Acts 
and  the  Corn  Laws  ;  who  impoverished  the  population,  who  fettered 
enterprise  by  legislative  restraint,  who  withheld  those  franchises  that 
have  given  voice  and  vent  to  the  public  wishes,  whose  policy  in  a 
word  kept  the  Throne  insecure  and  the  Empire  weak ;  and  would, 
unless  happily  arrested  in  1832,  and  again  in  1846,  have  plunged 
the  country  into  revolution.  But  half  a  century  has  passed  away, 
since  last  they  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  modes  of  go- 
vernment through  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  being 
adequately  tested  by  results.  No  memory  is  so  short  as  political 
memory.  The  party,  which  can  count  upon  forgetfulness,  need  not 
trouble  itself  with  repentance  or  conversion.  The  Government  have 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  tabula  rasa,  and  have  profited  by 
their  new  start.  They  abandoned  from  the  first  all  idea  of  living, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  that  his  Government  should  live,  by  great 
measures  of  legislation  addressed  to  the  national  benefit,  and  they 
substituted  a  careful  regard  to  interest  and  class,  from  Bishops  down 
to  beerhouses.  But  the  tame  inglorious  existence  thus  defined, 
however  safe  might  be  its  rules  for  the  mere  purposes  of  party,  was 
not  such  as  could  bear  the  concentrated  force  of  criticism,  or  as  could 
satisfy  opinion,  or  minister  to  fame.  It  was  only  the  working  dress 
of  the  Government,  which  needed  also  the  bravery  of  Sunday  clothes. 
These  were  to  be  sought  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy ;  and  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy  was  the  aim  which  it  proclaimed  from  birth,  with 
every  prospect  of  impunity  and  of  success.  For  a  vigorous, 
that  is  to  say,  a  narrow,  restless,  blustering,  and  self-asserting 
foreign  policy,  no  Ministry  has  ever  been  punished  in  this  country. 
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Foreign  policy,  as  a  long  experience  has  now  shown,  does  not 
figure  among  the  causes  which  bring  about  the  downfall  of  ad- 
ministrations, unless,  indeed,  when  they  are  suspected  of  being  too 
yielding  and  pacific ;  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
174 1-2,  and,  yet  more  notably,  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Conspi- 
racy Bill  in  1 858.  The  present  Government  is,  indeed,  the  only  one 
which  has  played  this  game  so  extravagantly  or  so  ill,  as  to  force  a 
most  reluctant  Opposition  to  join  issue  upon  it ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  two-fifths  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  through 
two  successive  years,  been  recorded  as  dissentients.  Yet  three-fifths 
are,  it  must  be  owned,  stronger  than  two  ;  and,  while  safe  from 
actual  danger,  on  its  positive  side  the  vigorous  foreign  policy  exhibits 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  and  available  political  speculation. 
First,  by  forcing  upon  the  public  mind  a  stronger  excitement,  it 
produces  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  humdrum  detail  of  legis- 
lation, and  effectually  covers  all  domestic  shortcomings.  Hardly 
any  one,  for  example,  ever  remembers  that  the  present  Minister  pro- 
mised, at  the  general  election,  the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax,  which 
he  has  doubled,  and  which  he  may  possibly  yet  nurse  into  still  more 
considerable  proportions.  Secondly,  instead  of  asserting  what  are,  or 
may  be  called,  the  views  of  a  party,  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  asserts 
what  are  presumptively  claims  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
sheds  a  halo  round  its  acts.  Thirdly,  in  thus  appealing  to  the  self-love 
and  pride  of  the  community,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  carry  its  influence 
and  drawing  power  for  a  time  beyond  the  circle  of  its  sworn  follower:-, 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  those  good  citizens  who,  from  the 
shilling  gallery  and  elsewhere,  enthusiastically  applaud  the  lines— 

Methought  upon  one  pair  of  English  le^s 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.5 

But  last,  and  best  of  all,  as  they  are  contending,  forsooth,  on 
behalf  of  the  greatness  of  England,  it  follows  that  they  are  enabled  at 
once  to  place  all  opponents  in  the  category  of  contenders  for  its 
littleness.  All  those  who  will  not  be  put  off  by  their  devices,  who  track 
out  and  expose  a  long  series  of  shifts,  and  who  resolutely  denounce  the 
sacrifice  of  the  future  to  the  present,  are  at  once  condemned  by  the 
large  classes  I  have  mentioned,  as  men  who  prefer  their  party  to  their 
country,  as  friends  of  the  foreigner,  and  as  conspirators  against  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire.  From  the  sources  now  indicated,  a  Govern- 
ment may  provide  itself,  not  indeed  with  a  confutation,  but  with  a 
counterplea  against  any  charge.  '  You  failed  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  East.'  *  But  we  made  the  Queen  Empress  of  India.'  '  You  failed 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  *  But  did  we  not  buy 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  ?  '  '  You  failed  to  procure  the  punishment 
of  even  one  of  the  miscreants  who  did  the  work  of  lust,  torture,  and 
rapine  in  Bulgaria.'  *  But  we  poured  in  remonstrances  as  the  sand 

*  Henry  V.,  act  iii.  sc.  6. 
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of  the  sea  ;  and  surely  you  would  not  have  us  compromise,  for  trifling 
matters,  our  influence  with  the  Porte.'  '  You  did  not  prevent  Eussia 
from  gaining  fresh  territory,  fresh  influence,  fresh  means  of  intrigue.' 
'But  we  denounced  her  as  the  breaker  of  the  peace,  and  spent  six 
millions  in  preparations ;  exhibited  to  her  a  foretaste  of  our  Indian 
army,  and,  while  giving  her  all  she  demanded  for  herself,  we  cut  down 
considerably  the  freedom  which  she  had  acquired  for  others.'  '  You 
have  not  saved  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  1871.'  '  But,  by  breaking 
them  ourselves,  we  have  obtained  a  protectorate  reaching  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  have  thus  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  road  to  India.'  '  You  have  maintained  at  Berlin  the  cause  of 
servitude  and  of  barbarism,  and  have  broken  your  recorded  promises 
to  the  Greeks.'  '  But  we  have  increased  the  "  prestige  "  of  England 
by  the  virtual  acquisition  of  Cyprus.'  '  You  took  it  by  a  negotiation 
concealed  from  Europe  and  from  Parliament.'  '  Yes :  for  if  all  the 
world  had  known  what  we  were  about,  it  is  probable 6  that  the  Sultan 
would  not  have  signed,  and  we  should  not  have  added  to  the  Empire.' 
Such  is  the  strength  of  the  case  of  the  Government.  At  first  sight, 
it  is  Turkey  which  is  the  object  of  their  affections.  To  'concentrate' 
and  (in  the  English  of  the  Foreign  Office)  '  rejuvenate '  her  withered 
and  withering  tyranny,  the  old  English  love  of  liberty,  the  old  English 
good  faith  to  the  trusting  Hellenes,  have  been  torn  up  and  cast  away 
like  a  noxious  weed,  sacrificed  as  Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter, 
only  without  a  pang. 

But  this  semblance  of  love  for  Turkey  is  only  on  the  surface.  No 
heavier  blow  has  been  inflicted  upon  that  Empire,  than  the  Protecto- 
rate in  Asia  and  the  amputation  of  Cyprus.  It  is  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji  over  again  ;  and  much  more  than  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji, 
which  did  but  give  indirectly  the  power  of  interference  that  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  confers  with  almost  a  brutal  directness. 
The  link,  that  connects  Cyprus  with  the  Protectorate,  is  transparently 
a  figment.  Cyprus  has  no  more  of  real  connection  with  the  defence 
of  the  Armenian,  than  of  the  Canadian,  frontier.  Neither  has  it  any 
relation  at  all  to  a  Protectorate  of  moral  suasion,  but  only  to  a  Pro- 
tectorate resting  upon  force.  Whether  force  will  be  used,  no  one  has 
yet  told,  or  probably  can  tell.  But  a  right  to  use  it,  in  a  contingency 
respecting  internal  government  of  which  we  are  to  be  by  treaty 
independent  judges,  has  been  given;  and  the  Porte,  horribly  maimed 
at  Berlin  in  its  integrity,  has  now,  by  our  act,  not  an  acre  of  ground 
left  to  it,  throughout  its  vast  and  once  mighty  dominion,  on  which  it 
retains  its  independence.  In  Europe  and  Armenia,  all  its  plans  for 
the  government  of  its  subjects  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  all 
the  Powers  ;  in  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  by  England.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  as  freedom,  civilisation,  and  good  faith  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  Turkey,  so  Turkey  must  take  her  turn,  and  be  immolated  to 
some  other  and  more  commanding  divinity. 

6  Speech  of  Mr.  Bourke  on  Lord  Hartingtoivs  motion,  July  30,  1878. 
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The  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  was  extorted,  on  the  4th  of  last 
.lum>,  from  the  poverty  and  necessity  of  the  Sultan.  The  time  -was 
as  remarkable,  as  the  mode  of  the  operation.  The  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bajazets  and  Amuraths  was  about  to  enter,  whether 
he  would  or  not,  into  an  European  Congress,  where  he  could  not 
count  upon  a  single  friend.  For  England  to  present  to  him  such  an 
instrument  at  such  a  moment  meant,  and  could  mean,  nothing  but  this. 
*  We  are  ready  to  fight  your  battle  in  the  Congress  against  Russia, 
against  the  Slavs,  against  the  Greeks  ;  but  if  we  fight  it,  this  must  be 
for  a  consideration.  Home  we  cannot  go  with  empty  hands.  You 
are  very  dear  to  us,  as  we  prove  to  you  by  waiving  so  freely,  on  your 
behalf,  not  only  the  foolish  abstractions  which  ideology  calls  prin- 
ciples, but  also  the  goodwill  of  eighty  million  men  in  Russia,  and  the 
affection  we  might  earn  from  eighteen  millions  more,  who  have  been 
under  your  yoke  in  Europe.  But  you  will  readily  understand,  that 
our  own  life  is  dearer  to  us  than  yours  can  be.  Our  ministerial 
existence  is  well  known  to  be  required  for  the  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  and  it  is  now  at  stake.  Give  us  Cyprus :  it  is  but  a  mote 
in  the  Mediterranean:  but  for  our  people  it  will  seem  another 
Gibraltar  or  another  Malta.  It  is  not  money  we  want ;  our  souls  are 
far  above  it ;  we  will  pay  you  net  all  the  revenue,  which  it  formerly 
yielded  you  for  your  harems  and  your  ironclads.  If  you  want  a  quid 
pro  quo,  we  will  undertake  to  defend  your  Armenian  frontier ;  only 
you  must  promise,  once  again,  to  govern  your  subjects  properly.  Only 
subscribe  to  this ;  we  shall  be  safe  at  home,  and  you  will  be  safe,  as  safe 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  by  our  aid,  at  Berlin.'  What  motives  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  this  man  or  that,  I  do  not  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce. But  the  only  interpretation  of  the  Convention  which  ap- 
proaches to  coherency  is  that  Cyprus  was  its  Alpha  and  its  Omega  :  that 
we  did  for  this  island  that  which  Dido  did  for  this  island's  Queen. 

Te  propter  eiindem 

Extinctua  pudor,  et  quit  sola  sidera  adibam 
Fama  prior.7 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  deed  was  done  in  the  dark ;  that  it  was 
done  also  by  the  Sultan  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  we  should 
now  know  it  probably  could  not  have  been  done  at  all  except  in  the 
dark.  Had  the  unhappy  monarch  been  allowed  to  act  in  the  daylight, 
he  might  at  least  have  put  himself  up  to  auction  for  the  Congress,  and 
might  have  obtained  bids  from  Russia  or  elsewhere  which  would  have 
provided  him  with  an  advocate  on  easier  terms. 

And  what  is  this  Cyprus,  which  has  shown  in  so  singular  a  manner 
its  possession  of  the  tempter's  power,  for  which  we  are  to  pay  so 
heavily  in  the  good  name  and  fame  which  are  '  better  than  rubies '  ? 
It  is  an  island  of  very  limited  extent,  and  of  ample  natural  resources. 
It  has  been,  like  the  rest  of  Turkey,  vilely  misgoverned  and  miserably 

7  Vir2r.  JKn.  iv.  :;^ 
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depopulated ;  and  the  one  white  side  of  a  very  black  business  is,  that 
the  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  people,  whom  it  contains,  will, 
for  the  first  time  since  their  servitude  began,  enjoy  the  elementary 
blessings  of  civil  government.  We  shall  probably  lay  out  large  sums, 
which  will  never  be  reimbursed.  We  shall  make  an  addition,  it  may 
be  a  great  or  it  may  be  a  small  one,  to  our  already  excessive  and 
perhaps  perilous  military  responsibilities.  It  would  be  worthless  as 
a  military  post,  even  had  we  already  spent  the  heavy  sums  necessary 
to  invest  it  with  that  character.  The  harbour  of  Malta,  and  its 
central  position,  must  in  all  likelihood  render  it  far  preferable.  The 
first  exhibitions  of  its  sanitary  character,  carefully  kept  back  as  they 
have  been,  seem,  as  the}'-  force  themselves  into  view,  to  be  deplorable. 
But  that  is  probably  a  matter  of  money  too.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
these  details  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  heart  and  root  of  the 
matter  lie.  Cyprus  is  above  and  before  all  things  a  symbol  and  a 
counter  :  negative  and  valueless  for  any  purpose  of  ours  in  itself,  but 
a  sign  of  the  vastness  of  our  Empire,  and  an  effectual  sign  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  Government,  that  Empire  is  not  yet  vast  enough. 

Viewed  in  this  sense,  as  the  earnest  of  a  policy,  the  acquisition  of 
Cyprus,  instead  of  silly  and  unmeaning,  becomes  eloquent  enough,  even 
if  mischievous.  The  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  Ministry  must 
inwardly  feel  a  wish,  that  it  had  been  acquired  with  cleaner  hands  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  most  resolute  opponent  must  admit  that 
this  assumption  of  new  dominion  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  their 
behaviour  throughout.  At  no  time  have  they  failed  (except  in  a 
momentary  aberration  of  Lord  Derby's)  to  maintain  both  at  home, 
and  by  the  mouths  of  their  Ambassadors  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Sir 
Austen  Layard,  that  the  law  of  British  interests  was  the  supreme 
law  ;  or  said  one  word  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  engagements  is  the  secret  of  imperial  strength,  and  that 
the  further  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  is  the  noblest 
achievement,  to  which  statesmanship  can  aspire.  These  mate- 
rialistic conceptions  of  the  place  and  work  of  England  in  the 
world  they  have  propagated  with  authority.  Nor  could  it  be  with- 
out effect ;  for  there  is  a  side  of  human  nature,  to  which  they  are 
particularly  acceptable.  Nor,  again,  have  they  failed  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word.  Since  their  accession  to  office  we  have  taken  to 
ourselves,  by  way  of  proving  to  the  world  our  equity  and  moderation, 
(1)  the  Fiji  Islands  ;  (2)  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  the  teeth,  as 
it  is  now  alleged,  of  the  wishes  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  en- 
franchised population ;  (3)  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  (4)  if  recent 
information  be  corre-ct^  the  island  of  Socotra,  lying  a  little  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  (5)  we  have  begun  to  protrude  our 
military  garrisons  beyond  our  Indian  frontier :  in  order  to  warn 
Russia  how  justly  indignant  we  shall  be,  if  she  should  take,  at  Merv  or 
elsewhere,  any  corresponding  step.  I  do  not  speak  in  condemnation 
of  each  one  of  these  proceedings.  It  may  be  true  that  annexations 
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are  sometimes  necessary,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  new  burdens  added  to  the  old,  and  that  in  augmenting 
space  they  diminish  power.  I  look  at  them,  as  a  whole,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Minister  that  the  people  do  not 
dislike  to  see  the  Empire  increased,  and  of  his  faithful  echo  and  mirror, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  proclaims  that  commerce  only  flourishes 
with  or  through  territorial  dominion.  When  authority  thus  appeals 
to  cupidity,  when  the  lips  of  the  State-priest,  that  should  speak 
wisdom,  are  given  to  its  opposite,  the  wonder  is  not  that  many  are 
misled  by  those  who  pollute  the  fountain-heads  of  knowledge,  but  that 
many  are  still  found  to  confute,  if  they  cannot  stay,  their  rulers,  and  to 
check  the  present  deviation  from  those  ways  of  sober,  measured,  and 
considerate  energy,  by  which  it  is  that  England  has  grown  great. 
Some  seem  actually  to  believe  they  are  increasing  strength,  when 
they  multiply  the  points  they  are  to  occupy  and  defend,  without 
adding  a  single  man  to  the  force  they  can  arm,  or  a  pound  to  the 
fund  by  which  that  force  is  to  be  sustained.  But  it  is  well  to 
cherish  no  illusions,  and  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face.  Terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  backed  by  military  display,  is  the  cheval  de 
bataille  of  the  administration.  Empire  is  greatness ;  leagues  of 
land  are  empire  ;  your  safety  is  measured  by  the  fear  you  strike  into 
other  nations ;  trade  follows  the  flag :  he  that  doubts  is  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  This  creed  of  aggrandisement,  made  real  to  the 
public  imagination  by  the  acquisition  of  a  Mediterranean  and  virtu- 
ally European  island,  has  operated  a  relative  success  :  it  has  covered 
the  miscarrfages  of  the  Government,  and  it  enables  them  to  say  that 
they  have  not  been  condemned  to  capital  punishment  by  the  country. 
£  Jt  is  very  disagreeable  for  an  Englishman  to  hint  to  Englishmen 
that  the  self-love  and  pride,  which  all  condemn  in  individuals,  have 
often  lured  nations  to  their  ruin  or  their  loss  ;  that  they  are  apt  to 
entail  a  great  deal  of  meanness,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  Violence  ; 
that  they  begin  with  a  forfeiture  of  respect  abroad,  and  end  even  in 
the  loss  of  self-respect ;  that  their  effect  is  to  destroy  all  sobriety  in 
the  estimation  of  human  affairs,  and  to  generate  a  temperament  of 
excitability  which  errs  alternately  on  the  side  of  arrogance,  and  of 
womanish  and  unworthy  fears.  For  the  performance  of  this  disagree- 
able duty,  we  are  entitled  to  look  in  the  first  place  to  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment ;  which  ought  in  foreign  affairs  invariably  to  play,  and  which  in 
other  times  usually  has  played,  the  part  of  moderator;  and  which  thus 
has  supplied  much  of  that  correction,  which  in  domestic  matters  we 
supply  to  one  another  by  the  free  contact,  and  even  conflict,  of  opinion. 
It  is  their  duty  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  absent.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  men  without  the  responsibilities  of  office  condescend  to  appeal 
to  selfishness  and  prejudice.  When,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
treaty  with  France,  Mr.  Fox  made  himself  the  organ  of  an  old  anti- 
pathy, and  described  France  as  our  natural  enemy,  he  greatly  erred  : 
but  had  the  parts  been  reversed,  and  had  Mr.  Pitt  given  utterance  to 
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such  a  sentiment,  the  offence  committed,  and  the  mischief  done,  would 
each  have  been  multiplied  an  hundredfold.  Substantially  it  is  just 
that  inversion  of  parts,  which  has  taken  place  in  our  controversy  on 
the  Eastern  Question.  The  doctrines  of  national  self-restraint,  of  • 
the  equal  obligations  of  States  to  public  law,  and  of  their  equal  rights  to 
fair  construction  as  to  words  and  deeds,  have  been  left  to  unofficial 
persons.  The  Government,  not  uniformly  nor  consistently,  but  in 
the  main  and  on  the  whole,  have  opened  up  and  relied  on  an  illegiti- 
mate source  of  power,  which  never  wholly  fails :  they  have  appealed, 
under  the  prostituted  name  of  patriotism,  to  exaggerated  fears, 
to  imaginary  interests,  and  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  a  race  which  has 
surpassed  every  other  known  to  history  in  the  faculty  of  appropriating 
to  itself  vast  spaces  of  the  earth,  and  establishing  its  supremacy  over 
men  of  every  race  and  language.  Now  I  hold  that  to  stimulate 
these  tendencies,  to  overlook  the  proportion  between  our  resources  and 
our  obligations,  and  above  all  to  claim  anything  more  than  equality 
of  rights  in  the  moral  and  political  intercourse  of  the  world,  is  not 
the  way  to  make  England  great,  but  to  make  it  both  morally  and 
materially  little. 

The  sentiment  of  empire  may  be  called  innate  in  every  Briton. 
If  there  are  exceptions,  they  are  like  those  of  men  born  blind  or 
lame  among  us.  It  is  part  of  our  patrimony :  born  with  our  birth, 
dying  only  with  our  death  ;  incorporating  itself  in  the  first  elements 
of  our  knowledge,  and  interwoven  with  all  our  habits  of  mental  action 
upon  public  affairs.  It  is  a  portion  of  our  national  stock,  which  has 
never  been  deficient,  but  which  has  more  than  once  run  to  rank 
excess,  and  brought  us  to  mischief  accordingly,  mischief  that  for  a 
time  we  have  weakly  thought  was  ruin.  In  its  normal  action,  it  made 
for  us  the  American  colonies,  the  grandest  monument  ever  erected  by 
a  people  of  modern  times,  and  second  only  to  the  Greek  colonisation 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  In  its  domineering  excess,  always 
under  the  name  of  British  interests  and  British  honour,  it  lost  them 
by  obstinacy  and  pride.  Lord  Chatham  who  forbade  us  to  tax,  Mr. 
Burke  who  forbade  us  to  legislate  for  them,  would  have  saved  them. 
But  they  had  to  argue  for  a  limitation  of  English  power ;  and  to  meet 
the  reproach  of  the  political  wiseacres,  who  first  blustered  on  our  great- 
ness, and  then,  when  they  reaped  as  they  had  sown,  whined  over  our 
calamities.  Undoubtedly  the  peace  of  1782-3,  with  its  adjuncts  in 
exasperated  feeling,  was  a  terrible  dismemberment.  But  England  was 
England  still:  and  one  of  the  damning  signs  of  the  politics  of  the 
school  is  their  total  blindness  to  the  fact,  that  the  central  strength  of 
England  lies  in  England.  Their  eye  travels  with  satisfaction  over 
the  wide  space  upon  the  map  covered  by  the  huge  ice-bound 
deserts  of  North  America  or  the  unpenetrated  wastes  of  Australasia, 
but  rests  with  mortification  on  the  narrow  bounds  of  latitude  and 
longitude  marked  by  nature  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  the 
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materialists  of  politics:  their  faith  is  in  acres  and  in  leagues,  in 
sounding  titles  and  long  lists  of  territories.  They  forget  that  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  was  reared  and  consolidated  by 
the  energies  of  a  people,  which  was  (though  it  is  not  now)  insignificant 
in  numbers,  when  compared  with  the  leading  States  of  the  Continent ; 
and  that  if  by  some  vast  convulsion  our  transmarine  possessions  could 
be  all  submerged,  the  very  same  energies  of  that  very  same  people 
would  either  discover  other  inhabited  or  inhabitable  spaces  of  the 
globe  on  which  to  repeat  its  work,  or  would  without  them  in  other 
modes  assert  its  undiminished  greatness.  Of  all  the  opinions  dis- 
paraging to  England,  there  is  not  one  which  can  lower  her  like  that 
which  teaches  that  the  source  of  strength  for  this  almost  measureless 
body  lies  in  its  extremities,  and  not  in  the  heart  which  has  so  long 
propelled  the  blood  through  all  its  regions,  and  in  the  brain  which 
has  bound  and  binds  them  into  one. 

In  the  sphere  of  personal  life,  most  men  are  misled  through  the 
medium  of  the  dominant  faculty  of  their  nature.  It  is  round  that 
dominant  faculty  that  folly  and  flattery  are  wont  to  buzz.  They 
play  upon  vainglory  by  exaggerating  and  commending  what  it  does, 
and  by  piquing  it  on  what  it  sees  cause  to  forbear  from  doing.  It  is 
so  with  nations.  For  all  of  them  the  supreme  want  really  is,  to  be 
warned  against  the  indulgence  of  the  dominant  passion.  The  dominant 
passion  of  France  was  military  glory.  Twice,  in  this  century,  it  has 
towered  beyond  what  is  allowed  to  man ;  and  twice  has  paid  the 
tremendous  forfeit  of  opening  to  the  foe  the  proudest  capital  in  the 
world.  The  dominant  passion  of  England  is  extended  empire.  It 
has  heretofore  been  kept  in  check  by  the  integrity  and  sagacity  of 
her  statesmen,  who  have  not  shrunk  from  teaching  her  the  lessons  of 
self-denial  and  self-restraint.  But  a  new  race  has  arisen  ;  and  the 
most  essential  or  the  noblest  among  all  the  duties  of  government,  the 
exercise  of  moral  control  over  ambition  and  cupidity,  have  been  left 
to  the  intermittent  and  feeble  handling  of  those  who  do  not  govern. 

Between  the  two  parties  in  this  controversy  there  is  a  perfect 
agreement  that  England  has  a  mighty  mission  in  the  world ;  but 
there  is  a  discord  as  fundamental  upon  the  question  what  that 
mission  is. 

I.  With  the  one  party,  her  first  care  is  held  to  be  the  care  of  her 
own  children  within  her  own  shores,  the  redress  of  wrongs,  the  supply 
of  needs,  the  improvement  of  laws  and  institutions.  Against  this 
homespun  doctrine,  the  present  Government  appears  to  set  up  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  large  establishments,  and  the  accumulation  of 
a  multitude  of  fictitious  interests  abroad,  as  if  our  real  interests  were 
not  enough ;  and  since  the  available  store  of  national  time  and  atten- 
tion is  a  fixed  quantity,  there  ensues  that  comparative  remissness  in 
domestic  affairs,  which  is  too  conclusively  shown  by  the  beggarly 
returns  of  our  legislation,  the  aggravation  of  our  burdens,  and  the 
fast-growing  arrears  of  business. 
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II.  With  the  one  party,  the  great  duty  and  honour  and  charge 
of  our  transmarine  Colonial  Empire  is,  to  rear  up  free  congenital 
communities.  They  receive  a  minority  of  our  emigrants,  of  whom 
the  larger  number  go  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  but,  in  receiv- 
ing this  minority,  they  enlarge  for  our  outgoing  population  the  field 
of  choice,  and  by  keeping  them  within  the  Empire  diminish  the 
shock  and  severance  of  change.  Commercially  our  colonies  un- 
happily embrace  to  a  great  extent,  like  the  United  States,  the 
principles  of  Protectionism,  and  they  are  quietly  suffered  to  carry  them 
even  into  caricature  by  enforcing  them  against  the  parent  country  ; 
but  they  have  not  within  themselves  the  same  scope  and  variety  of 
production  which  allow  those  principles  to  receive  in  the  United 
States  such  large  effect ;  and  from  many  causes,  none  of  them  involv- 
ing coercion  or  command,  the  capitative  addition  made  by  their 
population  to  our  commerce  is  larger  than  in  the  case  of  any  foreign 
country.  It  is  felt  at  the  same  time  that  Great  Britain  has,  against 
the  merely  material  advantages  of  these  possessions,  greatly  enlarged 
her  military  responsibilities  in  time  of  war.  Energetic  efforts,  indeed, 
have  been  necessary  to  relieve  the  mother  country  from  military 
charge  for  the  colonies  in  ordinary  years*  of  peace ;  and  these  have 
been  largely,  but  not  as  yet  uniformly,  successful.  Still,  whatever 
be  in  these  respects  the  just  balance  of  the  account,  it  is  felt  that  the 
colonial  relation  involves  far  higher  elements  of  consideration ;  that 
the  founding  of  these  free,  growing,  and  vigorous  communities  has 
been  a  specific  part  of  the  work  providentially  assigned  to  Britain. 
The  day  has  gone  by,  when  she  would  dream  of  compelling  them  by 
force  to  remain  in  political  connection  with  her.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  torn  away  from  her ;  and 
would  no  more  grudge  the  cost  of  defending  them  against  such  a 
consummation,  than  the  father  of  a  family  grudges  the  expense  of  the 
food  necessary  to  maintain  his  children. 

Put  the  world's  whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  us.8 

There  is  then  probably  little  difference  among  us  as  to  the  prac- 
tical propositions,  which  bear  upon  our  colonial  relations  with  British 
North  America  and  the  magnificent  Australasian  group;  relations, 
that  may  now  be  stated,  on  one  side  at  least,  to  have  reached  a  normal 
condition. 

But  here  also  the  frame  of  mind  is  different,  with  which,  from  the 
two  sides  respectively,  our  colonies  are  regarded.  It  is  the  adminis- 
trative connection,  and  the  shadow  of  political  subordination,  which 
chiefly  give  them  value  in  the  sight  of  the  party,  who  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  are  striving  to  cajole  or  drive  us  into  Imperialism. 

8  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  act  iv.  sc.  5. 
PP  2 
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With  their  opponents,  it  is  the  welfare  of  these  communities  which 
forms  the  great  object  of  interest  and  desire  ;  and  if  the  day  should 
ever  come,  when  in  their  own  view  that  welfare  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  their  administrative  emancipation,  then  and  then  only  the 
Liberal  mind  of  England  would  at  once  say,  '  Let  them  flourish  to  the 
uttermost ;  and,  if  their  highest  welfare  requires  their  severance,  we 
prefer  their  amicable  independence  to  their  constrained  subordina- 
tion.' The  substance  of  the  relationship  lies,  not  in  dispatches  from 
Downing  Street,  but  in  the  mutual  affection,  and  the  moral  and 
social  sympathies,  which  can  only  flourish  between  adult  communities 
when  they  are  on  both  sides  free. 

The  vainglorious  boast,  which  Ministers,  aware  that  there  could 
be  no  reply,  have  inserted  in  the  speech  of  her  Majesty  on  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament,  as  to  aid  which  the  Colonies  would  have  given 
in  a  war  that  might  have  been,  can  only  excite  ridicule.  No  man  of 
sense  believes  that  the  Colonies  are  likely  to  become,  in  a  serious 
manner,  parties  to  any  great  European  war.  Handfuls  of  men  or 
even  of  money  may  be  supplied  by  individual  zeal ;  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  desired,  for  their  own  sake  or  ours,  that  they  should  become 
real  parties  to  contests,  over  the  inception,  conduct,  and  conclusion 
of  which  they  can  exercise  no  effective  control.  Ostentatious  pro- 
clamation to  the  world  of  the  military  aid  they  are  to  give  us  is 
much  more  likely  to  check,  than  to  develope,  any  disposition  of  that 
kind ;  and  savours  strongly  of  an  age  of  imposture.  Here  again  the 
material  view  has  eclipsed  every  other.  What  we  want  from  the 
Colonies  is  something  better  than  '  food  for  powder.'  To  give  birth  and 
existence  to  these  States,  which  are  to  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
New  World,  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  work  and  mission  of  this  nation, 
as  it  was  of  old  in  the  mission  of  Greece.  Nor  are  the  economical 
results  of  this  splendid  parentage  to  be  despised.  But  to  suppose 
that  these  territories,  severed  greatly  from  one  another,  and  uniformly 
from  us,  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  dissociating  ocean, 
can  ever  be  to  the  mother  country  like  continuous  territories,  is  a 
superstition  equally  gross  and  mischievous,  and,  by  setting  up 
imaginary  sources  of  strength,  tends  only  to  enhance  that  neglect  of 
domestic  interests,  which  has  already  become  so  serious  an  evil. 

Moreover,  the  prospective  multiplication  of  possessions  oversea  is, 
to  say  the  least,  far  from  desirable.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  without 
anxiety  the  formidable  extension,  which  has  been  given  to  our  bound- 
aries at  the  Cape.  During  the  last  forty  years,  those  possessions  have 
cost  us  probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  sterling  in  wars  and 
military  establishments ;  and  an  annexation  like  that  of  the  Transvaal 
will  entail  the  heaviest  responsibility  on  the  Government,  should  it 
be  found  that  our  sovereignty  has  been  imposed  by  force  on  an  un- 
willing population.  We  do  not  want  Bosnian  submissions.  Especially 
is  it  inexpedient  to  acquire  possessions  which,  like  Cyprus,  never 
can  become  truly  British,  because  they  have  acquired  indelibly  an 
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ethnical  character  of  their  own.  In  them  we  remain  as  masters 
and  as  foreigners,  and  the  connection  at  its  best  has  not  the  ennobling 
features  which,  in  cases  like  America  and  Australasia,  give  a  high 
moral  purpose  to  the  subsisting  relation,  and  compensate  for  the 
serious  responsibilities  which  in  given  contingencies  it  may  entail. 

III.  There  is  another  great  branch  of  the  mission  of  England 
which  passes  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  our  local  Empire. 
Many,  indeed,  there  may  be  who  will  accept  these  words  and  inter- 
pret them  in  a  sense  full  of  mischief.  These  are  the  men  whose  minds 
alternate  between  visions  of  unbounded  influence  and  bad  dreams  of  a 
foe  behind  every  bush,  between  high  pretensions  and  panic  fears  ;  and 
who  have  no  other  key  to  the  duties  and  sympathies  of  England, 
than  their  artificial  and  inflated  conception  of  British  interests.  If 
we  recognise  any  obligations  towards  Portugal,  it  is,  according  to 
them,  only  that  we  may  uphold  in  the  Peninsula  a  counterpoise  to 
the  influence  of  France.  If  we  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
defence  of  Belgium,  it  is  because  Napoleon  said  England  would  not 
be  safe  if  France  had  possession  of  Antwerp.  The  same  morbid 
temper  raises  up  a  kindred  brood  of  visionary  dangers  in  the  East, 
and  by  its  bungling  uneasiness  hastes  to  make  them  real.  The  most 
extravagant  exaggerations  do  not  in  the  least  serve  to  undeceive  its 
victims :  so  that  they  are  now  delighted  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
Russia  out  of  India  by  defending  Armenia,  which  is  much  as  if  we 
proposed  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  Canada  by  defending 
Jamaica.  As  every  tract  of  country,  which  can  by  possibility  be 
used  as  a  road  to  India,  becomes  thereby  a  British  interest,  and 
therewith  a  legitimate  subject  of  military  care,  there  is  no  saying 
what  preposterous  guarantees  may  be  proposed  for  Khiva,  or  Bokhara, 
or  Badakshan.  Nay,  China  is  a  possible  road  to  India ;  why  should 
not  China  have  a  guarantee  ?  Now  I  hold  that  indulgence  in  these 
inflated  conceptions  is  not  singly  but  doubly  mischievous.  It  involves 
us  in  engagements  and  responsibilities  which  are  causeless :  and  in 
so  doing  it  disables  us  for  duties  which  are  legitimate,  and  may  be 
imperative.  \Ye  have  just  undertaken  new  duties  in  the  East:  I 
ask,  will  they  leave  us  as  free  as  we  were  before  for  the  performance 
of  old  duties  in  the  West  ? 

It  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  seems  necessary,  to  recall  to  public 
memory,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  notorious  Benedetti  project  of 
1870.  Of  this  plot,  the  parentage  was  disputed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Government  of  Prince  Bismarck ; 
but  with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Prince,  that  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  was  the  person  who, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  at  once  brought  it  to  light. 
The  terrible  events  and  overpowering  interest  of  that  war  cast  a  veil 
of  oblivion  over  the  proceeding,  which  must  under  other  circum- 
stances have  been  probed  to  the  bottom  by  public  curiosity.  It  was 
a  plan  of  partition,  under  which  the  free  and  happy,  but  small 
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Kingdom  of  Belgium  was  to  have  been  absorbed,  by  force  if  need  be, 
in  a  division  of  spoil  between  Germany  and  France.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  upon  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  hardly  is  there  a  baser 
transaction  recorded  in  history. 

It  excited  the  strongest  defensive  emotions  in  this  country,  and 
the  Government  at  once  proceeded  to  propose  to  each  of  the  belli- 
gerents an  armed  cooperation  against  the  other,  should  that  other 
violate  the  Belgian  territory  with  a  view  to  conquest.  The  German 
Government  accepted  instantly,  that  of  the  Emperor  after  a  very 
short  interval ;  and  the  British  Ministers  proposed  an  addition  to 
the  estimates  and  the  military  force,  which  were  then  on  a  more 
limited  scale  than  they  are  now.  Here  was  the  vision  of  a  great 
danger.  But  it  was  not  (in  my  view)  properly  a  danger  to  any 
immediate  British  interest.  The  Napoleonic  saying  about  Antwerp  is 
•exaggeration  carried  to  the  confines  of  nonsense.  But  it  was  a  peril  to 
the  public  honour  and  public  law  of  Europe,  which  is  perhaps  after  all 
not  our  meanest  interest.  England  was  ready  for  all  contingencies ; 
and  the  danger  to  Belgium  was  averted.  Now  what  has  been  may 
be.  Other  schemes,  resembling  more  or  less  the  Benedetti  Treaty, 
may  come  into  existence.  Absorption  has  been  the  fashion  for  some 
time,  and  our  Propagandists  of  the  great  empire,  who  practise  it  on 
every  opportunity,  and  who  are  at  present  under  the  charge  of  prac- 
tising it  upon  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal,  in  defiance  of  their 
will,  do  not  morally  occupy  the  best  possible  position  for  denouncing 
it.  But  what  will  be  our  position  materially?  Suppose  a  project  of 
this  character  again  to  spring  from  the  brain  of  a  Benedetti ;  and 
to  be  revived,  as  is  perfectly  possible,  with  the  connivance  of  Eussia. 
Should  we  be  as  well  prepared,  as  we  were  in  1870,  to  negotiate  and 
arm  for  the  defence  of  Belgium,  when  we  had  upon  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  fighting  against  Kussia  in  the  defiles  of  Turkish  Armenia,  to 
repel  an  invasion  there,  which  might  be  on  her  side  no  more  than  a 
feint,  but  which  would  direct  a  large  part  of  our  military  force  to  a 
distance  of  four  thousand  miles  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  Belgian  Government  and  people,  who  naturally  lean  upon  us 
more  than  on  any  other  Power,  contemplate,  with  the  same  satisfac- 
tion as  our  Imperialists,  the  mode  now  in  fashion  of  strengthening 
"NjSngland  by  giving  her  plenty  to  do  all  over  the  world,  and  no  means 
of  doing  it.  The  truth  is,  that  England  has  had  a  position  in  Europe 
unrivalled  alike  for  its  moral  elevation  and  contingently  for  its 
material  power.  Long  ago  M.  Guizot,  in  describing  the  attitudes  of 
the  several  states  and  their  several  ambitions,  aimed  his  indictment 
against  England  only  in  her  policy  hors  cTEurope,  and  allowed  that 
xv  in  European  questions  she  had  clean  hands.  \Ve  have  a  true  supe- 
riority, as  to  moral  questions,  in  European  affairs,  over  the  other  great 
Powers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Not  perhaps  because  we  are 
less  '  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,'  but  because  the  inestimable 
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boon  of  our  insular  position  has,  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  France 
into  a  kingdom,  relieved  us  from  temptation.  We  would  not,  because 
we  cannot ;  what  was  at  first  a  conclusion  of  mere  necessity  has 
grown  by  long  tract  of  time  into  our  mental  and  even  our  moral 
habit.  Unhappy  Turkey  apart,  we  have  become  tolerably  impartial 
in  European  questions.  The  only  selfish  interest  which  we  had,  or 
believed  we  had,  was  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  and  with  that  we  have 
parted  company.  Our  own  misdeeds,  if  they  exist,  are  distant ;  and 
on  the  whole  we  are  admirably  placed  for  upholding,  by  voice  and 
influence,  the  interests  which  are  so  cruelly  traversed  by  the  emo- 
tions of  selfishness,  those,  namely,  of  sheer  justice  and  humanity. 

There  could  not  be  a  fairer  or  a  wider  field  for  the  discharge  of 
this  noble  duty,  than  in  Turkey.  The  Crimean  War  had  not  im- 
paired the  dignity  of  our  position,  for  it  was  made  in  the  name  of 
public  law  and  European  concert ;  not  by  single-handed  action,  not 
in  order  to  maintain  a  Turkish  Empire  as  a  barrier  thrown  across  the 
*road  to  India.'  We  held  it  in  1875.  But,  from  that  time  onwards, 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  avowedly  addressed  to  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  spite  of  its  vices, 
because  its  destruction  would  be  detrimental  to  our  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  Indian  rule.  The  first  effect  of  this  superlative 
egoism  is  to  emasculate  all  our  representations  on  behalf  of  humanity 
in  Turkey.  In  vain  we  denounce  the  loathsome  crimes,  committed 
in  Bulgaria  or  elsewhere  by  the  Turkish  forces,  and  advisedly  covered, 
or  even  rewarded,  by  the  Government.  For  the  Pashas  have  been 
told  all  along,  especially  from  the  mouths  of  our  Ambassadors,  that 
we  are  bound  by  our  own  interests  to  maintain  their  dominion  over 
the  subject  races  while  it  stands,  and  to  restore  it  as  best  we  may 
when  it  falls.  So  that  our  verbal  protestations  are  smitten  with  im- 
potence from  their  birth  :  and  it  might  even  be  conceived  that  they 
form  the  subject  of  smiles  and  winks  between  the  agents  of  the  Porte 
and  those  who,  under  instructions  from  London,  recite  the  formula 
of  remonstrance.  It  is  not  only  on  the  Turk,  however,  that  we  have 
lost  our  hold.  Over  the  entire  field  of  the  Eastern  Question,  this 
doctrine,  pushed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  into  superlative 
extravagance,  has  altered  our  presumptive  character  of  an  umpire 
into  that  of  a  partisan.  We  are  at  this  moment  led  to  anticipate 
the  appearance  of  a  Report  to  proceed  from  an  international  Com- 
mission on  the  conduct  of  the  Bulgarians  to  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours  during  the  Eussian  occupation.  We  are  told  to  expect  a 
tale  of  horror  worthy  of  the  Turks  themselves  :  of  outrages  tolerated, 
or  even  shared  in,  by  the  Russian  forces.  If  this  terrible  anticipation 
shall  be  realised,  if  the  name  of  Christianity  has  been  shamed,  and 
the  work  of  liberation  tainted,  by  deeds  loathsome  in  proportion  to 
what  we  think  the  superiority  of  our  creed,  who  does  not  at  once 
perceive  with  what  power  we  might  have  interposed  had  we  upheld 
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our  impartial  character  intact,  and  how  that  power  is  crippled  by 
the  fact  that  British  interests  will  be  alleged,  and  may  be  believed, 
to  be  at  the  back  of  every  remonstrance  and  complaint  ?  Having 
made  it  our  rule  to  treat  all  Turkish  questions  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  British  interests,  we  shall  be  held  bound  by  the 
formula  we  ourselves  have  framed ;  and,  even  if  we  emancipate 
ourselves  from  its  domination,  we  shall  not  now  be  believed.  So 
true  it  is,  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  either  pretentious  orations  or 
ambitious  dispatches,  which  are  but '  tales  of  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying nothing,'  add  nothing  to  our  greatness.  Neither  an  individual 
nor  a  state  can  heap  upon  itself  offices  of  supererogation,  without 
displacing  primary  duties:  just  as  every  weed  that  we  suffer  to 
grow  in  our  gardens  occupies  the  place,  which  ought  to  be  filled  by 
some  vegetable  good  for  food. 

The  heroic  mood  cannot  be  the  standard  of  ordinary  national  con- 
duct ;  and  for  the  Continental  nations,  separated  as  they  are  by 
slight  boundaries  or  even  imaginary  lines,  it  would  require  nothing 
less  than  heroism,  to  raise  themselves  above  the  power  and  the  sus- 
picion of  selfish  aims  in  Continental  questions.  But  for  us,  on  whom 
Providence  has  conferred  that  exemption,  by  making  us  an  island,  it 
does  indeed  require  a  perverseness  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
human  infirmity  to  force  our  way  into  conflicts  of  self-interest,  which 
are  none  the  less  fruitful  of  practical  mischief,  because  the  pleas  on. 
which  we  found  ourselves  are  imaginary ;  such  as  that,  for  instance, 
•which  uplifted  at  Berlin  into  a  question  of  peace  and  war  for  England 
the  question  whether  Bulgaria  should  or  should  not  include  the 
Valley  of  the  Maritza,  inhabited  by  the  southern  Bulgarians. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  Continental 
Governments  lure  us  onward  into  these  follies.  They  have  not  com- 
plained of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  although  it  is  a  distinct 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Neither,  when  Russia  in  1870  declared 
she  would  not  be  bound  by  the  clause  of  that  Treaty  which  restrained 
her  from  keeping  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  is  it  probable  that  they 
would  have  complained,  if  England  had  not  led  the  way.  Temporary 
causes  would  account  for  the  present  silence  of  France  ;  Italy  is  hardly 
strong  enougli  to  venture  on  a  single-handed  initiative.  But  there 
is  a  cause  more  positive  and  effective,  which,  acts  upon  most  of  them, 
in  this  direction.  Almost  every  one  of  the  Great  Powers  has,  either 
in  the  West  or  in  the  East,  separate  views  of  its  own  to  prosecute,, 
views  not  associated  with  the  general  interest  nor  with  peace,  but 
with  a  bias  to  territorial  aggrandisement,  or,  as  it  is  called,  revindi- 
cation. Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  those  views,  nor  more  dis- 
tasteful to  their  promoters,  than  the  presence  of  a  Power  in  Europe, 
temperate,  impartial,  attached  to  liberty,  and  strong  because  disen- 
gaged; such  a  Power,  in  short,  as  England  was  in  1870,  when  she 
stamped  out  in  a  fortnight  the  embers  of  the  Benedetti  project.  To 
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all  statesmen  so  minded,  as  they  cannot  heave  England  into  the 
mid-Atlantic  and  put  her  physically  out  of  the  way,  it  is  as  great  an. 
object  to  see  her  laden  and  overladen  with  embarrassing  engagements, 
which  morally  shift  her  out  of  the  arena,  as  it  would  be  to  a  set  of 
rioters  that  all  the  policemen  of  the  district  should  be  handcuffed. 
If,  for  example,  it  be  true  that  Russia  entertains  vindictive  designs 
against  us  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  what  could  be  more  convenient  or 
acceptable  to  her  than  that  we  should  be  involved,  as  we  are  to  be 
involved,  in  thorny  controversies  with  the  Porte  on  the  government 
of  Asia,  should  rouse  the  jealousy  of  France  by  overriding  her  pre- 
sumptive claims  in  Syria,  and  should  spend  funds  and  forces  upon 
Cyprus  ?  In  pursuance  of  such  motives  it  has  been  that  for  years 
there  has  been  a  practice,  not  confined  to  the  Continental  newspapers, 
of  twitting  us  with  an  abstention  which  has  never  at  any  period 
existed,  paying  hollow  compliments  to  our  resources,  which  we  know 
very  well  without  their  telling  us,  and  inciting  us  through  our  vanity, 
alternately  mortified  and  pleased,  to  what  are  called  displays  of  vigour. 
Every  sensible  Englishman,  when  such  remarks  meet  his  eye  or  ear, 
should  recognise  in  them  the  proofs  of  the  traditional  moderation  of  his 
Government,  and,  reading  between  the  lines,  as  it  is  called,  should 
at  once  perceive  that  his  interlocutor  desires  either  to  bring  us  on 
the  scene  of  action  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  or  to  see  us  with  our 
hands  well  filled  elsewhere,  so  that  at  all  events  he  may  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  us  in  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  though  approved  by  colleagues 
like  Lord  Liverpool  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  was  always  detested  by  pure 
Toryism,  because  of  the  boldness  with  which  it  proclaimed  the 
function  of  England  as  the  advocate  of  rational  freedom  and  self- 
government.  It  was  this  policy,  and  not  the  foisting  into  every 
question  of  pretended  British  interests,  which  would  have  destroyed 
alike  its  dignity  and  its  influence,  that  Lord  Palmerston  prosecuted 
with  such  energy  and  skill  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Peninsula. 
To  say  that  regard  was  always  paid  to  British  interests  is  simply  to 
say  that  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  not  out  of  their  right 
minds.9  But  though  that  regard  be  alike  just  and  indispensable, 
just  as  it  would  be  among  individuals  in  private  life,  the  incessant 
and  ostentatious  proclamation  of  it  is  a  very  different  matter.  It  is 
needless  ;  for  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  nation  which  did  not  sufficiently 
desire  to  study  its  own  interests  ?  It  is  vulgar.  It  is  offensive.  It 
affords  a  precedent  and  example,  of  which  every  unscrupulous  Go- 
vernment may  avail  itself.  It  disturbs  the  relative  importance  of 
objects,  mistaking  small  for  great  and  remote  for  near.  It  leads  us 
to  bear  the  burden  of  work,  which  belongs  to  others.  Finally,  it 

9  See,  for  example,  the  admirable  statement  of  principles  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  Question,  republished  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Ifevictv,  p.  381. 
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makes  us  mean,  and  makes  us  little,  by  disabling  us  for  the  work 
which  is  properly  our  own. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  to  those  branches  of  the  great  work 
assigned  to  the  Imperial  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  government 
at  home,  government  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  exercise  of  foreign 
influence  as  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Christendom. 

There  remains  yet  a  fourth,  the  government  of  India ;  in  some 
respects  the  most  difficult  and  critical  of  all.  In  all  the  other  three 
we  derive  aid  from  the  records  of  human  experience  in  divers  ages 
and  countries.  Here  we  are  travelling  on  a  journey  to  which  honour 
and  duty  inexorably  bind  us,  but  on  a  route  which  plainly  leads  into 
the  unknown.  As  to  the  money  tribute  which,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest on  capital,  or  of  remuneration  for  service,  we  may  be  said  to 
draw  from  India,  it  is  but  a  third-rate  factor  in  a  question  of  over- 
whelming magnitude.  Five  or  six  millions  a  year  are  a  large  sum  ; 
yet  they  can  count  but  for  little  to  a  country  with  an  income  of  a 
thousand  millions.  But  here  is  a  tutelage,  unexampled  in  history. 
It  embraces  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  human  race :  the 
latest  German  reckonings  of  the  population  of  the  globe  carrying  it 
beyond  fourteen  hundred  millions.  Over  this  population,  and  the  vast 
territory  it  inhabits,  we  hold  a  dominion  entirely  uncontrolled,  save 
by  duty  and  by  prudence,  measured  as  we  may  choose  to  measure 
them.  This  dominion  is  de  jure  in  the  hands  of  a  nation,  whose 
numbers,  as  compared  with  those  of  its  Indian  subjects,  are  one  to 
seven,  and  whose  seat  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  ;  de  facto,  it  is 
wielded  by  a  handful  of  their  agents,  military  and  civil,  who  are 
not  as  one  to  three  thousand  of  the  peoples  spread,  as  an  ocean, 
in  passive  obedience  around  them.  Of  the  seventy  thousand  Anglo- 
Indians,  not  one,  except  mere  waifs  and  strays,  strikes  root  in  the 
country ;  and  all  but  a  handful  have  their  stay  limited  to  a  very  brief 
term  of  years.  At  home  still  less  provision  is  made  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  a  gigantic  duty.  It  depends  upon  a  Cabinet,  which  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  the  mention  of  an  Indian  question  at  its  meetings  ; 
on  a  minister,  who  knows  that,  the  less  his  colleagues  hear  of  his 
proceedings,  the  better  they  will  be  pleased ;  on  a  Council,  which  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  into  his  highest  deliberations ;  and  on  a  Parlia- 
ment, supreme  over  them  all,  which  cannot  in  its  two  Houses  jointly 
muster  one  single  score  of  persons,  who  have  either  a  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  government  of  India,  or  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  its 
people  or  its  history.  Thus  it  is  that  truth  beats  fiction,  and  that  fable 
cannot  keep  pace  with  fact,  nor  design  control  results.  What  is  most 
of  all  singular  is  that  this  relation,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  not  founded  upon,  or  warranted  by,  a  general  inferiority  in  the 
Indian  mind,  or  a  civilisation  less  matured  by  time.  It  is  in  com- 
parative force  of  manhood  and  faculties  of  action  alone  that  those 
conditions  are  found,  which  not  only  bring  the  British  supremacy 
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within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  but  invest  it  with  a  humane  and 
beneficial  aspect.  In  this  view,  it  presents  a  resemblance  to  the  old 
sovereignty  of  Eome  over  the  Hellenic  races  when  their  active  powers 
had  sunk  below  the  level  necessary  for  their  independence  ;  but  that 
sovereignty  was  exercised  in  circumstances,  which  did  not  present  the 
same  character  of  violent  paradox. 

This  astonishing  fabric  was  in  the  main  built  up  by  a  mercantile 
Company,  with  secondary  aid  from  the  counsels  and  control  of  the 
Government,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  practical  good  sense 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  our  countrymen,  except  when  some  peculiar 
Ate  bewilders  and  misleads  them.  Its  military  system  was  proved, 
in  the  tremendous  trial  of  1857,  to  be  more  efficient,  than  that  of  the 
Home  Government  had  been  found  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  finance  was  sound ;  the  debt  moderate,  as,  even  when  swollen 
after  and  through  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  it  did  not  reach  sixty  millions  ; 
the  code  enlightened.  The  deadly  error  of  the  Affghan  War,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  now  to  repeat,10  was  the  error  of  the  Queen's 
Government.  The  Company  delivered  India  in  1844  from  the  flighty 
genius  of  Lord  Ellenbo rough,  who  leant  to  the  ostentatious  policy 
that  has  lately  received,  upon  more  dangerous  ground,  a  more  serious 
development.  The  toleration  they  established  was  one  only  too  wide. 
They  boldly  gave  education  to  the  people.  They  established  a  free 
press  half  a  century  ago.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  the  railway 
system.  They  discouraged,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  aggression  on 
the  native  princes,  and  on  neighbouring  territories.  Their  policy  was 
in  the  best  sense  conservative  ;  and,  at  the  time  when  they  handed 
over  their  high  office  to  the  Government,  there  was  not  a  point  in 
the  whole  of  our  case  with  India  at  which  we  could  say  they  had 
neglected  duty  or  precaution,  or  had  either  feigned  or  courted  danger. 
Since  that  time  also  much  good  has  been  done  ;  but  the  course  of 
improvement  has  been  continued,  not  initiated.  Both  before  and 
after  1852,  our  rule,  while  it  rested  materially  upon  military  power, 
was  based  morally  upon  its  bounteous  and  beneficent  operation,  and 
upon  the  sense  of  that  operation  which  had  been  generated  in  the 
native  mind.  Whether  the  general  rules  of  prudence  have  been  as 
well  observed,  whether  the  foundations  are  as  safe  now  as  they  were 
then,  is  another  matter.  The  questionable  and  precarious  revenue 
from  opium  has  been  largely  increased.  The  salt  tax  has  been  raised, 
and  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  eighteen  times  the  price  of  the  article 
in  Cheshire.11  Eevenue  is  nearly  stationary.12  The  last  quinquen- 

10  If  it  be  true  that  a  mission  is  gone  or  going  to  Caubul,  three  hundred  sabrea 
strong,  it  recalls  the  saying  of  Tigranes,  that  the  Eomans  were  too  many  for  an 
embassy,  and  too  few  for  an  army.    But  it  recalls  much  more  ominously-  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  1859,  which  sent  Lord  Elgin  with  a  small  naval  force  to  sign 
a.]  treaty.     That  small  naval  force  invited  the  attack  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho, 
and  brought  on  the  third  China  War. 

11  Wilson.  Resources  of  Nations,  i.  p.  71.  J2  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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nium  of  trade  does  not  exhibit  an  increase.  The  military  expenditure 
reaches  nearly  twenty  millions ;  and  has  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  probably  the  highest,  except  one,  in  the  world.  Not  only  has 
the  debt  been  raised  from  59,000,0002.  to  130,000,000^.,  but  it  is 
even  contended  that,  if  guarantees  and  indirect  charges  are  included, 
the  total  amount  now  reaches  234,000,000£.13  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  aspect  of  Indian  finance  grows  gloomier  instead  of  brighter, 
and  brings  back  to  the  minds  of  those  few  who  care  for  past  or  future 
the  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 14  that,  in  the  well-being  of  Indian 
finance,  British  finance  had  a  substantial  concern.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  that  we  cannot  find  a  day  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Indian  Budget  earlier  than  August  1 3,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  has  already  sat  for  seven  months,  and  when  the  exigency 
of  an  important  division  on  the  subject  can  rally  to  their  places  no- 
more  than  seventy-nine  members.  And  this,  too,  in  the  year  which  has 
seen  opened,  without  the  slightest  examination  of  the  grave  and 
manifold  consequences  certain  to  ensue,  the  pretentious  scheme  for 
introducing  our  Indian  army  into  European  warfare ;  and  which,  at 
nearly  the  same  date,  has  witnessed  the  most  deplorable  and  senseless 
measure  of  retrogression  that  marks  our  recent  annals  in  the  ex- 
tinction, at  a  day's  notice  and  with  closed  doors,  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Indian  vernacular  press. 

The  truth  as  to  India  cannot  too  soon  be  understood.  There  are  two 
policies,  fundamentally  different ;  and  it  is  the  wrong  one  that  is  now 
in  favour.  One  of  them  treats  India  as  a  child  treats  a  doll,  and 
defends  it  against  other  children ;  the  other  places  all  its  hopes  for 
the  permanence  of  our  Indian  rule  in  our  good  government  of  India. 
Sound  finance  and  moderate  establishments,  liberal  extension  of 
native  privileges,  and,  not  least  of  all,  an  unfailing  regard  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  pledge  implied  in  privilege  already  given,  these  acts 
of  government  will  secure  the  way  to  prosperity,  to  contentment,  and 
to  confidence  in  India.  Let  us  only  make  common  cause  with  her 
people ;  let  them  feel  that  we  are  there  to  give  more  than  we  receive ; 
that  their  interests  are  not  traversed  and  frustrated  by  selfish  aims  of 
ours  ;  that,  if  we  are  defending  ourselves  upon  the  line  of  the  Hindoo 
Coosh,  it  is  them  and  their  interests  that  we  are  defending,  even  more, 
and  far  more,  than  our  own.  Unless  we  can  produce  this  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  India,  in  vain  shall  we  lavish  our  thoughts  and  our 
resources  upon  a  merely  material  defence.  But  we  have  produced 
it  in  a  good  degree  already ;  and,  although  not  by  using  her  as  a 
military  tool  for  purposes  not  her  own,  and  not  by  proscribing  her 
free  thought  and  speech,  we  may  do  it  more,  and  do  it  thoroughly. 
Thus  covered  and  protected  in  our  rear,  we  shall  find  it  a  task  well 

11  Wilson,  Resources  of  Nations,  p.  50. 
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within  our  means  to  repel  the  foreign  invader,  come  he  when  he  will. 
Between  the  two  methods  of  procedure  there  could  be  no  competition, 
were  we  as  a  people  free  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  India  anything  like 
the  attention  which  they  demand,  and  which  it  may  some  day  cost 
us  many  a  fruitless  pang  never  to  have  given. 

The  truth  is  that,  turn  where  we  will,  we  are  met  on  every  side 
with  proofs  that  the  cares  and  calls  of  the  British  Empire  are  already 
beyond  the  strength  of  those  who  govern  and  have  governed  it.  A 
protracted  experience  of  public  affairs,  not  unattended  with  a  high 
estimate  of  the  general  diligence,  devotion,  and  ability  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary as  well  as  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  has  long  con- 
vinced me  that  of  the  more  difficult  descriptions  of  the  public  business, 
apart  from  simple  routine,  it  is  only  a  small  part  that  is  transacted 
with  the  requisite  knowledge,  care,  and  thoroughness.  We  have 
undertaken,  in  the  matter  of  government,  far  more  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  previously  attempted  by  the  children  of 
men.  None  of  the  great  continuous  Empires  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  ever  grappled  with  such  a  task  :  the  difference  of  discontinuity, 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  is  an  essential  difference.  The  nearest  approach 
to  our  case  was  perhaps  that  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  to  whose 
organising  power  posterity  has  not  always  done  justice.  But  he  did 
not  rule  the  vast  countries  under  his  sway  from  Pella,  as  we  do  from 
London.  He  accepted  the  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  be- 
came, as  he  could  not  but  become,  an  Asiatic  sovereign :  a  trans- 
formation for  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  line  of  British 
rnonarchs  is  not  by  any  means  prepared.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
our  task  is  likely  to  be  attenuated  by  the  tendencies  of  the  times  ;  for, 
with  the  advancing  development  of  civilisation,  it  seems  too  plain 
that  they  multiply,  instead  of  reducing,  the  demands  legitimately 
made  on  the  time  and  care  of  governors.  Our  Colonial  Empire 
rests  so  largely  on  devolution  of  legislative  power  and  practical  self- 
government,  that  of  the  four  great  branches  of  our  office  or  mission, 
this  is  the  one  in  which  our  performances  fall  least  short  of  its  normal 
standard.  And  yet  here  too  we  have  had  great  and  egregious  failures. 
We  failed  to  manage  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  when  we  reproached 
Austria  with  her  arbitrary  conduct,  she  was  able  to  retort  by  pointing 
to  our  own  undoubted  illegalities  and  excesses.  We  did  not  give  to 
Canada  the  self-government  now  found  so  harmless  and  beneficial, 
until  we  had  been  warned  by  two  rebellions.  The  Negro  emancipa- 
tion was  a  great  and  noble  deed  ;  but  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
it  was  worked  out,  and  the  material  retrogression  of  what  were  the 
slave  Colonies,  if  they  do  not  indicate  an  exhausted  patience,  show 
that  the  rushing  mill-stream  of  our  affairs,  when  once  the  popular 
demand  had  been  met,  and  the  excitement  had  died  away,  prevented 
the  expenditure  of  care  needful  in  order  to  secure  the  elevating  and 
civilising  aims  of  the  emancipation.  It  was  a  wretched  consumma- 
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ti'.n  when,  some  ten  years  ago,  we  handed  over  Jamaica  to  arbitrary 
power.  Nor  has  experience  shown  that  the  vices  of  a  despotic  system 
have  been  neutralised  by  the  very  high  character  and  abilities  of  those 
who  were  charged  with  its  administration.  If  any  Englishman  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  the  official  Report,  dated  December  19,  1877, 
on  the  condition  of  the  great  Reformatory  at  Stony  Hill,  in  Jamaica, 
for  a  series  of  years,  he  will  see  that  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
British  Government  abuses  may  prevail,  such  as  ought  to  raise  a  blush 
upon  the  cheek  of  any  despot  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  domestic  policy,  the  accession  of  energy,  imparted 
to  our  Parliamentary  system  by  the  first  great  struggle  of  Reform, 
appeared  to  endow  it  with  the  faculty  of  grappling  with  every  public 
need  as  it  arose.  But  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  despite  of  the 
exertions  of  Governments  and  Parliaments,  there  has  been  a  great,  if 
not  a  constant  accumulation  of  arrears,  and  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  may  almost  be  termed  hopeless.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  point  at  which  the  discovery  has  been  made,  that  the  merest  handful 
of  men  may,  if  they  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  personal  hardihood  and 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  those  around  them,- avail  themselves  of 
the  impeded  state  of  the  political  traffic  to  stop  altogether  the  chief 
of  all  the  Queen's  highways.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  doubt,  I 
add  in  a  note  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  our  unredeemed  engage- 
ments.15 

It  is  at  such  a  time  as  this  that,  instead  of  resolutely  confronting 
the  vast  and  noble  duties  which  cry  out  from  every  quarter  against 
our  neglect,  we  exult  in  new  acquisitions,  new  engagements,  new 
responsibilities,  and  refuse  to  recognise  the  daily  increasing  neglect 
of  the  old.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  course  is  popular 
with  a  part,  and  no  small  part,  of  the  community.  The  case  was 
very  ably  and  very  truly  set  forth  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pali 
Mall  Gazette,  on  '  Ministerial  Popularity  and  its  Causes.'  Truly,  that 
is  to  say,  not  as  to  the  facts,  but  rather  as  to  the  impressions  about 
the  facts,  which  impressions  constitute  the  main  question  at  issue. 
The  Liberals,  according  to  that  ably  written  newspaper,16  have  now 
imbibed  as  a  '  permanent  sentiment '  a  '  distaste  for  national  great- 

14  1.  London  Municipal  Reform;  2.  County  Government;  3.  County  Franchise; 
4.  Liquor  Laws  ;  6.  Irish  Borough  Franchise  ;  6.  Irish  University  Question  ;  7.  Opium 
Eevenue ;  8.  Criminal  Law  Procedure ;  9.  Responsibility  of  Masters  for  Injuries  to 
Workmen;  10.  Reduction  of  Public  Expenditure;  11.  Probate  Duty;  12.  Indian 
Finance;  13.  Working  of  the  Home  Government  of  India;  14.  City  Companies; 
15.  Burial  Laws;  16.  Valuation  of  Property;  17.  Law  of  the  Medical  Profession; 
18.  Law  of  Entail  and  Settlement;  19.  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections;  20.  Expenses 
of  Elections ;  21.  Reorganisation  of  the  Revenue  Departments ;  22.  The  Currency, 
in  not  a  few  of  these  cases,  the  mischief  amounts  to  positive  scandal. 

I  do  not  add  those  subjects  which  are  at  present  only  pressed  by  a  section,  though 
often  a  large  section,  of  the  community ;  such  as  the  redistribution  of  seats,  the 
Church  Establishments,  the  law  of  Primary  Education,  and  very  many  more. 
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ness.'  This  distaste  is  now  grown  into  *  matter  of  principle.'  Not 
only  does  it  teach  us  to  '  mind  our  own  business,'  and  to  avoid  '  sup- 
posing ourselves  better  than  other  people,'  which  appear  to  be  rather 
rational  ideas ;  but  generally,  to  '  leave  things  alone,'  i  to  keep  out  of 
European  scrapes,  and  to  put  up  our  shutters  when  there  is  a  fight  in 
the  street.'  '  The  disgust  at  these  principles  of  action  ever  grew  in 
depth  and  extent,'  so  that  in  the  Danish,  the  American,  and  the 
Franco-German  wars,  there  was  '  an  increasing  portion  of  the  nation 
ready  to  engage  in  the  struggle  on  almost  any  side,'  as  a  protest  against 
the  position  that  it  was  c  bound  not  to  engage  in  it  at  all ' !  The  climax 
of  the  whole  matter  was  reached,  when  the  result  of  the  Alabama 
Treaty  displayed  to  the  world  an  England  overreached,  overruled, 
and  apologetic.  It  certainly  requires  the  astounding  suppositions, 
and  the  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  which  the  journalist  with  much 
truth  recites,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which,  for  some  time  past,  pure 
rhodomontade  has  not  only  done  the  work  of  reasoning,  but  has  been 
accepted  as  a  cover  for  constant  miscarriage  and  defeat ;  and  doc- 
trines of  national  self-interest  and  self-assertion  as  supreme  laws  have 
been  set  up,  which,  if  unhappily  they  harden  into  *  permanent  senti- 
ment '  and  '  matter  of  principle,'  will  destroy  all  the  rising  hopes  of 
a  true  public  law  for  Christendom,  and  will  substitute  for  it  what  is 
no  better  than  the  Communism  of  Paris  enlarged  and  exalted  into  a 
guide  of  international  relations.  It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  minds  in  the  condition  of  the  '  increasing  portion '  should  on 
any  terms  accept  an  appeal  to  history.  But,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
not  yet  so  completely  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  facts,  I  simply 
ask  at  what  date  it  was  that  the  Liberal  Administrations  of  this 
country  adopted  the  '  permanent  sentiment '  and  the  '  matter  of 
principle  '  which  have  been  their  ruin  ?  Not  in  1859-60,  when  they 
energetically  supported  the  redemption  and  union  of  Italy.  Not  in 
1851,  when,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Trent  affair,  they  at  a  few  days' 
notice  dispatched  ten  thousand  men  to  Halifax.  Not  when,  in  con- 
cert with  Europe,  they  compelled  the  Sultan  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  tyrannical  Pasha,  and  to  establish  a  government  in  the  Lebanon 
not  dependent  for  its  vital  breath  on  Constantinople.  Not  when,  in 
1863,  they  invited  France  to  join  in  an  ultimatum  to  the  German 
Powers,  and  to  defend  Denmark,  with  us,  against  the  intrigues  which 
Germany  was  carrying  on  under  the  plea  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg's 
title  to  the  Duchies ;  and  when  they  were  told  by  Louis  Napoleon  in 
reply  that  that  might  be  a  great  British  interest,  but  that  it  had 
no  significance  for  France.  Not  when,  in  1870,  they  formed  in 
a  few  days  their  double  Treaty  for  the  defence  of  Belgium.  Does, 
then,  the  whole  indictment  rest  on  this — that,  in  conformity  with 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  European  Powers  at  Paris  in  1856,17 

"  Treaty  of  Paris,  Protocol  xxiii. 
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they  cured  a  deep-seated  quarrel  with  America  by  submitting  to  the 
risk  of  a  very  unjust  award  at  Geneva  ;  and  reconciled  a  sister  nation, 
and  effected  a  real  forward  step  in  the  march  of  civilisation,  at  about 
half  the  cost  which  the  present  Administration  has  recently  incurred 
(but  without  paying  it)  in  agitating  and  disturbing  Europe  ?  Or  is 
it  that  during  all  those  years,  and  many  more  years  before  them, 
while  liberty  and  public  law  were  supported,  and  British  honour 
vindicated,  territorial  cupidity  was  not  inflamed  by  the  deeds  or 
words  of  statesmen,  British  interests  were  not  set  up  as  <  the  first  and 
great  commandment,'  and  it  was  thought  better  to  consolidate  a  still 
undeveloped  Empire,  which  might  well  satisfy  every  ambition,  as  it 
assuredly  taxes  to  the  utmost  every  faculty,  than  to  excite  the 
enmity  or  suspicion  of  the  world  by  the  greed  of  an  endless  aggran- 
disement ? 

Of  all  the  Empires  whose  rise  and  fall  have  been  recorded  in  history, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  owed  its  ruin  or  decay  to  checking  the  lust 
of  unmeasured  territorial  acquisition.  The  wisest  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  was  also  the  one,  who  even  recalled  the  boundaries  of  his 
dominions  from  beyond  the  Danube.  Every  one  can  discern  and 
denounce  the  private  folly  of  the  farmer  who  covets  more  and  more 
land,  when  he  has  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  turn  to  account  what  he 
has  already  got ;  though  he  does  not  commonly  proceed  by  covenants 
taken  in  the  dark  lest  his  landlord  should  come  to  know  what  sort 
of  deed  he  is  signing.  But  it  requires  a  steady  eye  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  the  good  tradition  of  all  our  bygone  statesmen 
at  a  juncture  when  all  tradition  is  discarded  for  new-fangled,  or,  as 
Mr.  Roebuck  calls  them,  '  original '  devices,  and  the  mind  of  folly 
finds  utterance  through  the  voice  of  authority.  England,  which  has 
grown  so  great,  may  easily  become  little;  through  the  effeminate 
selfishness  of  luxurious  living ;  through  neglecting  realities  at  home 
to  amuse  herself  everywhere  else  in  stalking  phantoms ;  through 
putting  again  on  her  resources  a  strain  like  that  of  the  great  French 
war,  which  brought  her  people  to  misery,  and  her  Throne  to  peril ; 
through  that  denial  of  equal  rights  to  others,  which  taught  us  so 
severe  a  lesson  at  the  epoch  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  But  she  will 
never  lose  by  the  modesty  in  thought  and  language,  which  most  of 
all  beseems  the  greatest  of  mankind  ;  never  by  forwardness  to  allow, 
and  to  assert,  the  equal  rights  of  all  states  and  nations ;  never  by 
refusing  to  be  made  the  tool  of  foreign  cunning,  for  ends  alien  to  her 
principles  and  feelings ;  never  by  keeping  her  engagements  in  due 
relation  to  her  means,  or  by  husbanding  those  means  for  the  day  of 
need,  and  for  the  noble  duty  of  defending,  as  occasion  offers,  the 
cause  of  public  right,  and  of  rational  freedom,  over  the  broad  expanse 
of  Christendom. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

5,  1878. 
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THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  INDIA. 

MANY  circumstances  have  combined  of  late  years  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Since  1874  the  Bengal 
famine,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Queen  as  Empress  at  Delhi,  the  frightful  dearth,  far  exceeding  both 
in  extent  and  intensity  that  of  Bengal,  which  has  for  more  than  two 
years  afflicted  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  ordering  of  the  Indian  con- 
tingent to  Malta,  and  now  the  Mission  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  to 
the  Ameer  of  Affghanistan,  have  each  and  all  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing India  before  the  minds  of  the  English  people.  The  movement 
of  the  Indian  troops  at  the  crisis  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  has, 
however,  served  to  manifest  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the 
intimate  connection  which  now  subsists  between  ourselves  and  our 
greatest  dependency.  Henceforth  England  and  India  are  one  for 
purposes  of  offensive  or  defensive  warfare,  and  are  definitely  leagued 
together  against  all  possible  antagonists,  whether  on  this  or  the 
other  side  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  thus  calling  in  Asia  to  redress  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  Europe,  has  thrown  into  the  strongest  relief  the  direct 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  Englishmen  of  all  classes  for  treating 
India  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  That  great  and  populous 
country  depends  absolutely  upon  us  for  good  government,  moderate 
taxation,  and  consideration  of  its  general  needs.  Any  blunders  which 
we  make  affect  190,000,000  fellow-subjects,  and  are  wholly  irremedi- 
able save  by  ourselves.  Insurrection  against  unintentional  oppression 
VOL.  IV.— No.  20.  Q  Q 
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or  well-meant  injustice  is  hopeless,  and  the  natives  have  no  appeal  but 
to  the  capacity  and  openness  of  mind  of  us  their  conquerors  to  remove 
any  grievances  from  which  they  may  be  suffering.  It  is  fortunate 
for  them  that,  in  spite  of  other  topics,  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  relation  which  England  bears  to  India  and  the  future  policy 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  should  have  been  forced  upon  the  nation. 

India  has  now  been  for  fully  twenty  years  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  Queen  and  Parliament.  In  1858  the  famous 
proclamation  was  issued  which  finally  transferred  the  supreme  au- 
thority from  the  old  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  its  only 
possible  substitute.  The  twenty  years  which  have  since  passed  have 
been,  so  far  as  the  internal  condition  of  India  is  concerned  a  period 
of  more  than  Eoman  peace.  The  few  frontier  expeditions  rendered 
necessary  by  the  turbulence  of  wild  tribes  beyond  our  border  have 
been  little  more  than  reminders  that  all  Asia  does  not  belong  to  us. 
All  that  could  be  gained  by  profound  peace  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  already  secured.  Between  1858  and  1878  we  have  constructed 
nearly  7,000  miles  of  railway  through  the  country,  connecting  all 
the  great  cities  and  provinces ;  we  have  carried  out  vast  irrigation 
works  intended  to  act  as  a  general  preventive  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  drought ;  and  we  have  laid  down  besides  a  whole  network 
of  ordinary  agricultural  roads.  No  effort,  indeed,  has  been  spared 
to  develope  our  great  dependency  according  to  the  most  approved 
modern  methods ;  and  none  can  doubt  that,  although  too  frequently 
a  bad  inclination  has  been  shown  at  home  to  charge  India  with 
expenses  which  do  not  rightly  fall  upon  her,  there  has  been  a  most 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  our  officials  in  that  country  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  make  them 
thoroughly  contented  with  our  rule.  It  has  been  universally  felt  that 
we  must  depend  for  the  stability  of  our  government  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  people  even  more  than  on  our  own  strength. 

We  are  constantly  assured  that  we  have  succeeded  in  this  noble  at- 
tempt ;  that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  only  peaceful,  but  prosperous, 
under  the  control  of  England  ;  that  in  particular  the  cultivators  are,  as 
a  class,  far  richer  than  they  were ;  that  the  traders  are  at  least  equally 
flourishing ;  and  that  generally  the  great  population  of  Hindostan, 
notwithstanding  the  necessarily  increased  taxation,  due  to  a  superior 
and  more  highly  organised  administration,  is  in  every  respect  better 
off  than  when  Lord  Canning  took  up  the  reins  of  government. 

All  this  Englishmen  as  a  rule  believe,  and  some  of  the  benefits 
which  we  have  conferred  upon  India  are  so  obvious  that  the  rest 
might  not  unfairly  be  taken  for  granted.  Knowing  that  no  harm  is 
meant,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  gravest  harm  should  be  done. 

But  of  late  more  detailed  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject,  and  it 
has  been  noted  that  almost  every  Indian  official  who  has  left  the 
service  and  is  free  from  the  cares  of  administration  openly  gives  it  as 
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his  opinion  that  taxation  in  some  directions  has  reached  its  utmost 
limit,  even  if  it  be  not  already  too  heavy  for  the  simplest  well-being 
of  the  agricultural  classes  ;  that,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  seasons  from  1858  to  1878  have  been  exceptional,  the  famines 
in  almost  every  part  of  India  have  been  unprecedented  in  number  and 
probably  unequalled  in  severity ;  that,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the 
supply  of  cattle  for  agricultural  purposes  has  dwindled  considerably  as 
well  as  gone  off  in  quality ;  that  in  many  districts  the  ordinary  scale 
of  nourishment  is  below  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  approaching 
dangerously  near  the  limit  of  permanent  starvation ;  and  that  there 
are  not  wanting  grave  indications  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil 
all  over  India,  owing  to  excessive  cropping,  want  of  fallows,  and  in- 
sufficiency of  manure.  These  and  other  equally  serious  symptoms 
have  occasioned  the  gravest  uneasiness  to  those  who  have  observed 
them.  Even  Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  certainly  not  an  economical 
Viceroy,  and  who  so  lately  as  last  year  said,  with  all  the  authority 
derived  from  his  high  position  and  wide  experience,  that  he  'did 
not  think  any  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  doubt 
that  the  expenditure  on  the  Indian  railways  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  investments  that  ever  was  made  by  a  great  nation,'  and 
further  asserted  that  '  in  his  opinion  the  finances  of  India  were  in  a 
perfectly  sound  condition' — even  Lord  North  brook  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  urgency  of  the  case  to  protest  against  our  recent  finan- 
cial policy  as  involving  the  gravest  danger,  and  to  move  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Twelve  months  could  not  so 
entirely  change  the  situation  in  such  a  matter.  The  previous  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  very  critical  indeed.  They  both  were  and 
are  most  critical. 

For  where  is  the  wealth  of  India  ?  The  cultivators  clearly  have 
not  got  it,  for  they,  as  is  generally  admitted,  can  scarcely  support 
the  pressure  of  the  present  taxation,  and  over  large  tracts  are  so 
miserably  destitute  that  they  come  upon  the  Government  relief  works 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  slightest  scarcity.  There  are  no 
beautiful  tombs  or  temples  to  point  to,  as  in  former  ages,  on  which 
the  savings  of  the  population  might  have  been  lavished,  nor  are 
public  works  of  general  utility  now  built  to  any  extent  by  private 
individuals.  Indian  investments  are  almost  unknown.  Barely  a 
fraction  of  the  enormous  debt  of  220,000,000?.  is  held  by  natives ; 
the  capital  for  the  railroads  and  irrigation  works  has  all  been  borrowed 
in  England  ;  such  cotton  mills  or  other  machinery  as  have  hitherto 
been  put  up  in  our  territory  are  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  the 
same  source  of  supply,  and  the  native  manufactures,  which  have 
been  ruined  by  our  cheaper  goods,  are  not  yet  at  any  rate  replaced 
by  new  industries.  Indian  capital,  if  it  is  accumulating,  acts  very 
differently  from  capital  elsewhere,  seeing  that  it  certainly  does  not 
compete  to  any  extent  for  the  most  remunerative  employment,  and 
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thus  lower  the  interest  on  loans  in  the  great  industry  of  the  country — 
tillage  of  the  soil. 

The  main  features  of  this  state  of  things  were  well  put  some  years 
ago  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  : — '  The  wealth  of  native 
linkers  and  capitalists  is  on  paper  only — in  brief  it  is  lent  to  their 
more  needy  countrymen.  It  represents  the  capital  required  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  millions  of  small  farmers.  If  we  trace  downwards 
and  downwards  the  wealth  of  the  millionnaire  banker,  we  shall  find  it 
at  last  in  thousands  of  miserable  bullocks  and  such  like  investments, 
the  working  stock  of  a  numerous  but  very  poor  people.' 

And  even  this  supply  of  capital,  used  at  rates  varying  from  12 
to  60  per  cent.,  so  far  from  increasing  is  getting  smaller,  though 
maybe  the  remainder  is  concentred  in  fewer  hands.  What  effect 
these  rates  of  interest,  in  conjunction  with  our  rigid  system  of  law, 
produce  upon  the  cultivators,  has  lately  been  shown  by  Miss  Night- 
ingale in  this  Review.  But  the  causes  of  all  the  misery  which  she 
has  enlarged  upon  lie  far  deeper  than  the  village  usurer. 

The  truth  is  that  Indian  society  as  a  whole  has  been  frightfully 
impoverished  under  our  rule,  and  that  the  process  is  going  on  now  at 
an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

The  natives  say,  and  have  said  for  years,  that  as  a  whole  life  has 
become  harder  since  the  English  took  the  country.  They  are  right ; 
it  has  become  harder,  and  will  become  harder  still  if  we  proceed  on 
our  present  lines.  They  say  also  that  the  taxation  is  already  crushing. 
That  is  true  too,  and  it  has  become  yet  more  crushing  in  this  present 
year.  We,  a  business  people,  are  forcing  the  cultivators  to  borrow  at 
1 2,  24,  60  per  cent,  of  their  native  money-lenders,  to  build  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  vast  public  works  which  have  never  paid 
nearly  5  per  cent. ;  we  overlook  entirely  the  tremendous  economical 
drain  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  century  owing  to  a  foreign  rule, 
and  we  neglect  to  consider  that,  as  land  gets  poorer,  the  assessment 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  produce.  The  dangers  we  have  to  face  are 
grave  indeed ;  no  exaggeration,  no  forced  rhetoric,  is  needed  to 
increase  the  weight  with  which  they  must  press  upon  us  all.  There 
is  evidence  enough  already  and  to  spare,  whilst  we  are  staggering  on 
with  our  committees  and  commissions  to  a  catastrophe  which,  unless 
facts  and  figures  utterly  lie,  will  be  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

When  poverty-smitten  cultivators  in  one  part  of  India  are  taxed — 
permanently  taxed — to  support  famine-stricken  ryots  in  another,  who 
in  their  turn  are  to  be  taxed  again  for  the  like  service,  the  whole 
country  being  drained  all  the  while  by  enormous  military  charges, 
home  charges,  interest,  remittances,  and  loss  by  exchange,  it  needs 
no  great  economist,  no  far-seeing  statesman  to  predict  that  a  crash  is 
inevitable.  The  famines  which  have  been  devastating  India  are  in 
the  main  financial  famines.  Men  and  women  cannot  get  food  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  save  the  money  to  buy  it.  Yet  we 
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are  driven,  so  we  say,  to  tax  these  people  more.  The  Irish  famine 
was  often  predicted,  and  none  gave  heed.  The  facts  relating  to  India 
lie  open  to  all  men.  It  is  not  yet  perhaps  too  late  to  deal  with 
them,  but  there  is  assuredly  no  time  to  be  lost. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  India, 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  is  encountered,  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  early  official  statistics  with  relation  to  population  and 
produce.  Though  we  have  been  the  leading  power  in  India  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  confidence  whether 
the  population  is  increasing,  decreasing,  or  stationary.  This  by  itself 
is  a  most  serious  matter.  There  is  a  very  general  and  probably 
well-founded  impression  that,  owing  to  the  long-continued  peace, 
with  early  marriages  and  no  infanticide,  the  people  have  largely 
increased  in  numbers  under  our  rule ;  but  there  is  positively  no 
direct  evidence  whatever  to  this  effect,  and  many  careful  observers 
altogether  dispute  the  assumption.  The  only  trustworthy  figures 
are  those  of  the  general  census  of  1871,  and  these  of  course  afford 
no  criterion  either  way.  In  any  case,  the  position  will  not  be  greatly 
affected  if  the  population  is  taken  as  stationary  for  the  whole  twenty 
years,  at  the  amount  of  that  census,  namely  1 90.000,000. 

But  the  next  point  is  in  greater  confusion  still.  The  facts  in 
relation  to  agricultural  and  other  produce  have  never  been  tabulated 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to 
British  India,  though  fairly  complete  in  other  respects,  gives  abso- 
lutely nothing  under  this  head,  and  the  statistical  departments  here 
and  in  India  seem  quite  unable  to  supplement  the  deficiency,  though 
ready  and  even  anxious  to  give  every  information.  The  almost  in- 
calculable importance  of  this  omission  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages,  but  the  lack  of  such  official  data  in  the  returns  of  a  government 
which  derives  nearly  one  half  of  its  net  revenue  from  the  rent  or 
taxation  of  the  soil  is  surely  not  very  creditable  to  us.  In  default  of 
these,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  such  outside  calculations  as  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time.  Now  these  calculations,  worked  out  at 
various  times  by  independent  authorities,  rate  the  value  of  the  total 
average  gross  produce  of  India  during  recent  years  at  300,000,000^. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  having  ever  erred  in  taking  a 
too  gloomy  view  of  Indian  finance,  adopted  these  figures  in  1871,  as 
presenting  a  favourable  view  of  the  case.  They  have  been  accepted 
as  not  widely  differing  from  an  accurate  estimate  by  the  authorities 
at  Calcutta,  and  generally  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  giving  a 
safe,  though  if  anything  rather  sanguine,  estimate  of  the  average 
gross  value  of  Indian  produce,  agricultural  and  manufactured,  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  singularly  able  native  writer,1 
who  has  been  at  the  pains  to  work  through  all  the  attainable  statistics 

1  Mr.  Dadabbai  Naoroji. 
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of  production,  official  and  other,  has  arrived  at  almost  identically  the 
same  conclusion  by  two  different  routes.  He  too  gives  this  gross  sum 
of  300,000,000?.  as  a  favourable  average.  The  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  and  value  of  produce  made  by  him,  though  necessarily  rough 
in  some  respects  owing  to  insufficient  data,  are  so  far  superior  to  any- 
thing to  be  found  elsewhere  that  the  results  arrived  at  with  reference 
to  the  year  1867-68 — a  good  season  year,  better  indeed  than  any 
which  we  have  had  since — are  valuable.  The  figures  are  in  every 
instance  put  in  excess  of  what  might  be  taken  as  a  good  result  on 
irrigated  and  unirrigated-  land.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  acreage  and  return  for  all  India. 


Acreage  under 
cultivation  • 

Value  of  Produce 

Central  Provinces 

' 

12,378,215 

£16,000,000 

Punjab 
North-west  Provinces 
Bengal 
Madras 

say 
say 

zU,Uo7,7oo 
24,177,161 
56,000,000 
18,000,000 
19,114,113 

ob,UUU,UOU 
40,000,000 
06,000,000 
36,000,000 
40,000,000 

Oudh. 

. 

7,001,040 

13,000,000 

Total  . 

. 

158,618,264 

£277,000,000 

Here  is  an  entire  agricultural  produce  of  277,000,000?.  for 
158,618,264  acres,  or  at  the  rate  of  1?.  14s.  an  acre.  This  seems  an 
absurdly  low  return  to  us,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general 
correctness.  When  only  6  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  seed,  a  return  is  left 
of  2  60,000,000?.  In  all  for  this  favourable  year,  adding  a  liberal  amount 
for  manufactures  and  every  contingency,  it  is  impossible  to  run  the 
total  above  340,000,000?.  Taking  account,  therefore,  of  the  terribly 
low  returns  recently  made  manifest  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  other 
parts  of  India,  sometimes  not  exceeding  10s.  an  acre,  we  may  go 
back  to  the  figures  300,000,000?.,  with  the  assurance  that  the  average 
produce  of  all  India  is  not  being  undervalued. 

Admitting  then  this  300,000,000?.  as  a  standard,  it  appears 
that  the  gross  produce  of  190,000,000  people  is  not  worth  more 
than  31s.  6d.  per  head.  To  compare  one  country  with  another  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  an  altogether  fallacious  test  of  prosperity, 
and  no  stress  whatever  ought  to  be  laid  on  this  point;  still  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  average  gross  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  is  commonly  put  at  not  less  than  30?.  a  head, 
and  is  probably  considerably  more.  What  is,  however,  more  to  the 
purpose  is  how  great  a  proportion  of  this  31s.  6d.  is  needed  to 
provide  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  at  the  current  rates  of  the  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  proportion  of  his  own  produce  can  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  or  the  peasant  cultivator  retain,  exclusive  of  taxation, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family. 
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It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  considering  this,  that  although 
31s.  6d.  is  the  average  gross  income,  that  sum  by  no  means  represents 
the  amount  which  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  population 
can  possibly  secure  when  the  richer  and  middle  classes  are  provided 
for  at  a  higher  standard.  Mr.  Robertson  has  lately  told  us  what 
luxury  the  honest  pauper  ryot  of  Madras  would  consider  such  living 
as  that  secured  by  the  criminals  in  gaol,  though  this  remark  is  applic- 
able to  the  people  of  other  countries  than  India.  Madras,  however, 
happens  to  be  the  most  expensive  province  in  India  as  regards  the 
cost  of  feeding  prisoners.  Taking  Bengal  then  to  represent,  as  it 
does,  the  medium  cost  in  the  same  year  as  that  for  which  the  above 
calculations  are  made — a  year  anterior  to  the  heavy  scarcity  of  1 868-9 
in  Northern  India  and  the  succeeding  famines — we  find  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  prisoner  alone  comes  to  28  rupees,  or,  making  allowance 
for  children,  that  the  cost  of  feeding  the  population  out  of  gaol  on 
the  same  scale  as  in,  would  be  per  head  23  rupees  or  46s.  Deducting 
what  may  be  pleased  for  extravagance  and  bad  management,  this  still 
leaves  a  startling  deficiency  between  31s.  6d.  and  the  gaol  rate  of 
nourishment,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  as  yet  no  deduction 
has  been  made  for  the  sustenance  of  bullocks,  the  cost  of  clothing, 
repairs  to  implements,  house,  &c.,  or  for  taxation. 

Thus,  even  if  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  labour,  and 
other  occupations  incidental  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  amounting 
altogether  to  fully  150,000,000  out  of  190,000,000,  were  to  retain 
all  their  produce,  they  would  not  be  over-nourished  or  have  much 
chance  of  saving.2  Provision  for  a  bad  season  becomes  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible.  Ryots  and  labourers  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  even  so  on  very  insufficient 
food.  It  serves  to  confirm  this  view  that  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour 
in  districts  remote  from  the  railroads  are  still  from  \\d.  to  4cZ.  a 
day  for  uncertain  employment,  whilst  officials  state  that  prices  have 
risen. 

Now  the  total  revenue  of  India  for  the  year  1876,  which  was 
not  a  famine  year,  was  51,310,063^  The  amount  of  this  which  is 
raised  by  taxation  taken  absolutely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
is  as  follows  : 

Land  Revenue £21,500,000 

Excise 2,500,000 

Salt 6,240,000 

Stamps 2,830,000 

Customs        .        .        .        .                 .  2,720,000 

Total £35,790,000 

2  '  The  mass  of  the  people  of  India  are  so  miserably  poor  that  they  have  barely  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  it  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  to  feed  his  family  or  to  half 
feed  them,  let  alone  spending  money  on  what  you  would  call  luxuries  or  conveni- 
ences.'— Lord  Lawrence. 
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Or,  in  round  figures,  36,000,000?.  The  remainder  is  made  up  from 
the  opium  revenue,  tributes  from  native  states,  departmental  pay- 
ments, &c.,  which  do  not  come  from  the  people.  The  opium  alone 
produces  over  8,000,000?.  gross,  and  more  than  6,000,000?.  net. 
This  36,000,000?.  apportioned  per  head  of  population  is  30.  9±d. 
each,  truly  to  all  appearance  a  ridiculously  small  sum.  But  it 
reduces  the  31*.  6d.,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  does  not  suffice 
to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  27s.  9d. ;  and  3$.  9$d.  is  on  this 
calculation,  a  little  over  12  per  cent,  taken  from  the  people  for 
purposes  of  government.  It  is  often  urged  that  the  21,500,000?.  of 
land  revenue  is  really  rent,  which  is  taken  by  the  Government  instead 
of  by  the  landowners  in  other  countries,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  taxation.  But  rent  paid  to  landowners  is  a  portion  of  the  profit 
of  the  soil  taken  and  used  on  the  spot :  our  rent  is  used  in  a  very 
different  way ;  and  besides,  what  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the 
amount  actually  taken  from  the  people  out  of  their  total  small  gross 
produce.  It  amounts  then  to  12  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  very 
heavy  local  cesses  and  municipal  rates,  which  have  been  increased 
4,000,000?.  even  since  1870,  and  now  amount  to  13,000,000?.,  or 
more  than  an  additional  4  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  India.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  all  likelihood  be  within  the  mark  if  we  put  the  total 
taxation  of  India,  imperial  and  provincial,  &c.,  at  1 6  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  income  or  5s.  per  head  of  population. 

In  1857  the  heads  of  taxation  similar  to  those  already  given 
above  for  1876  were  : 

Land  Revenue       .                 .        .        .  £17,720,000 

Excise 1,000,000 

Salt 2,680,000 

Stamps 620,000 

Customs 2,090,000 

Total  .        .        .        .        .    £24,110,000 

The  amount  of  Imperial  taxation  twenty  years  ago  was  therefore,  in 
round  figures,  24,000,000?.,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  2s.  Qd.  per  head 
of  population.  The  increase  of  12,000,000?.  directly  levied  from 
the  people  comes  almost  entirely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  cultivators ; 
the  additional  4,000,000?.  of  the  land  revenue  certainly  does,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  of  the  salt,  stamps,  and  excise  is  derived 
from  the  same  source.3  Moreover,  as  local  and  municipal  cesses 
were  then  almost  unknown,  it  will  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  total  weight  of  taxation  to-day  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
twice  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  50,000,000?.  to  25,000,000?. 
Thus  the  extra  2s.  Qd.  of  Imperial  and  local  taxation  imposed  per 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  weight  of  the  taxation  falls  on  the  cultivators 
in  any  case.  The  whole  land  revenue  is  raised  from  them,  21,500,000^.,  and  they  cer- 
tainly pay  their  full  proportion  of  other  taxes.  Yet  they  are  only  three-fourths  of 
the  population. 
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head  in  addition  since  the  East  India  Company  gave  up  the  govern- 
ment amounts  to  12s.  Qd.  in  a  family  of  five  persons,  an  amount 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a  material  difference  in  the  well-being  of  a 
family  whose  total  gross  income  on  our  favourable  hypothesis  would 
only  reach  a  little  more  than  71.  17s. ;  whilst  the  Imperial  taxation 
alone  at  3s.  9%d.  a  head  amounts  to  nearly  ll.  on  the  same  trifling 
family  income. 

I  again  state  here  what  I  have  stated  before,  that  this  taxation 
so  increased  is  levied  from  a  people  who  are  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  consequently  is  becoming  more  and  more  crushing  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  Wherever  the  Government  examines 
into  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  district,  there  this  same 
appalling  fact  is  found,  that,  so  far  from  becoming  richer,  the  ryots 
are  losing  what  little  means  they  had,  and  are  falling  fast  bound 
into  the  grip  of  the  usurers.  The  condition  of  the  ryots  in  the 
Deccan,  as  exposed  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  is  not  excep- 
tional, though  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
says  it  is.4  Mr.  Eobertson  vouches  for  the  same  state  of  things  in 
Coimbatore,  and  the  Famine  Eeports  on  Madras  confirm  his  remarks 

4  '  The  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  dwelt  on  the  miserable  abject  condition 
of  the  Bengal  ryots,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  suffer  many  things  and  are  often 
in  want  of  absolute  necessaries.  As  a  rule  they  are  comparatively  better  off  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  worse  off  in  the  west ;  the  rates  of  wages  being  higher  in  the  east,  and 
food  cheaper,  while  rents  are  screwed  up  to  rack-rent  pitch  and  light  in  comparison  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  remunerative  character  of  their  special  crop — 
jute.  In  the  west  and  in  Behar  and  Orissa  many  labourers  supplement  home  means 
by  going  to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  temporary  service  and  labour.  In  Bard- 
war  the  people  are  poorer  than  elsewhere,  and  the  people  of  Assam,  judged  by  an 
Indian  standard,  are  very  well  off. 

'  In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  have  hardly  varied 
at  all  since  the  early  part  of  this  century  ;  and  after  the  payment  of  the  rent  tJie 
margin  left  for  the  cultivator's  subsistence  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  labour  he  has 
expended  on  his  land.  The  wages  of  a  labourer  in  the  ploughing  season  furnish  him 
with  fifty  ounces  of  behjur,  a  compound  of  barley  and  peas,  of  which  about  forty-six 
ounces  are  nutritious.  In  the  digging  and  weeding  season  he  only  gets  thirty-four 
ounces,  but  sometimes  his  wife  earns  enough  for  twenty-five  ounces  more.  He  only 
tastes  salt  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Many  live  on  a  coarse  *grain  called  hesari, 
which  is  most  unwholesome,  and  produces  loin  palsy.  The  small  tenant  farmers  only 
get  about  the  same  amount  of  behjur,  although  they  can  have  salt  daily.  This  extreme 
poverty  among  the  agricultural  population  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  any 
improvement  in  farming  and  cultivation  so  difficult.' — Moral  and  Material  Progress  of 
India,  1872-73.  Read  also  the  sentences  which  immediately  follow  with  relation  to 
wages  and  prices  of  food  in  other  parts  of  India. 

'  A  subject  which  has  attracted  much  serious  attention  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  land  is  the  alleged  indebtedness  of  the  cultivating  classes, 
with  the  result  that  their  ancestral  estates  are  gradually  passing  out  of  their  hands 
through  heavy  mortgages  and  compulsory  sales.  This  is  reported  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  Punjab,  North-West  Provinces,  Oude,  and  Central  Pro- 
vinces.'— Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  1873-74.  Why  'alleged'  ?  These 
are  official  reports  stating  definite  facts  in  relation  to  a  very  wide  extent  of  country, 
containing  tens  of  millions  of  people.  If  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  what 
evidence  have  we  got  ?  Natives  are  not  even  listened  to.  See  also  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  of  India  for  year  1874-75. 
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in  regard  to  many  other  districts  in  that  province.  There  are 
16,000,000  pauper  ryots  in  Madras  alone. 

In  the  North-west  Provinces  Mr.  Halsey  says  in  regard  to  Cawn- 
pore  :  '  I  assert  that  the  abject  poverty  of  the  average  cultivator  of 
this  district  is  beyond  the  belief  of  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it. 
He  is  simply  a  slave  to  the  soil,  to  the  zemindar,  to  the  usurer,  and 
to  the  Government.  .  .  .  The  normal  state  of  between  three-fourths 
and  four-fifths  of  the  cultivators  of  this  district  is  as  I  have  above 
shown.'  The  total  gross  produce  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  as 
analysed  by  the  native  writer  whose  figures  have  been  quoted  already, 
is  hardly  27s.  a  head.  Nor  is  this  all  by  any  means.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  that  between  1860-61,  the  period  of  the  great  famine  on 
which  Colonel  Baird  Smith  reported,  and  the  present  date,  the  average 
standard  of  comfort  and  amount  of  income  per  family  has  greatly 
declined.  On  the  very  first  symptom  of  scarcity  in  these  provinces 
lately,  thousands  immediately  died  or  came  upon  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  The  pauper  population  here,  too,  is  rivalling  in  numbers 
that  of  Madras. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  we  find  precisely  the  same  conditions, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedder,  no  alarmist  we  may  be  very  sure,  says :  *  The 
people,  if  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  relied  on, 
are  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse  under  our  rule.  This  is  a  most 
serious  question,  and  one  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' Orissa  has  also  been  reduced  even  below  what  was  the  case 
prior  to  the  terrible  famine  in  1866.  What  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  there  at  that  time  may  be  learned  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Geddes  before  the  Indian  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  report  on  the  famine,  and  from  the  correspondence 
which  took  place  at  the  time  in  India  and  England.  The  ryots  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  zemindars  and  shroffs,  and  were  wholly  unable 
to  stand  against  the  effects  of  one  bad  season.  Orissa  has  become 
also  greatly  poorer  owing  to  that  famine  and  the  increased  taxation. 
Some  parts  of  Bengal  are  better  off,  but  others  are  worse  still. 

Thus,  wherever  officials  look  into  the  matter  and  speak  their 
minds,  increasing  impoverishment  is  found.  Yet,  as  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  says,  '  In  India  we  all  know  very  well  that  when  the  agri- 
cultural class  is  weak  the  weakness  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the 
community  is  the  inevitable  consequence.'  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  in  the  face  of  such  circumstances  the  Government  should 
persistently  refuse  to  listen  to  natives  ?  Only  three  native  witnesses 
have  been  examined  in  England  in  this  generation  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country.  Two  of  these  predicted  precisely  what 
occurred  afterwards  in  one  district,  and  gave  a  most  significant  warning 
of  the  fate  that  was  likely  to  befall  the  whole  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

But  when  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  is  insisted  upon,  and  the 
absolute  certainty  of  a  general  collapse  is  spoken  of,  many  smile  and 
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point  to  the  vastly  increasing  trade  of  British  India  as  quite  conclusive 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  commenting  on  the  Indian 
Budget  this  was  the  common  tone  of  those  who  supported  the  present 
policy,  and  it  was  thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  perpetual  and  ever  increasing  deficits  to  talk  of  a  total  ex- 
port and  import  trade  considerably  in  excess  of  100,000,OOOZ.  Before 
dealing  with  this  unfortunate  mistake,  there  is  the  effect  of  the  drain 
upon  India  for  payment  of  the  home  charges  to  be  taken  account 
of.  These  amounted  in  1857,  and  generally  under  the  East  India 
Company's  rule,  to  about  3,000,000?.,  apart  from  remittances  made 
by  private  individuals,  officers  of  the  army,  loot,  &c.  In  the  twenty 
years  from  1857  to  1876,  India  has  paid  home  charges  to  the  amount 
of  270,000,000?.  at  the  very  lowest  estimate.  As  this  is  almost  all 
for  unremunerative  expenditure  in  a  foreign  country,  there  is  room 
to  judge  what  a  drag  this  alone  must  have  been  upon  such  a  poor 
country.  Can  we  reasonably  contend  that  this  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  of  Indian  poverty  in  the  shape  of  interest,  army  disbursements, 
an  engineering  college,  &c.,  is  compensated  by  the  public  works  and 
the  increased  security  under  our  rule  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  At 
any  rate  the  home  charges  for  1877-78  amounted  to  16,500,000?. 
Thus  the  depletion  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  No  serious 
attempt  whatever  is  made  to  check  it,  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  show  that  a  removal  of  16,500,000?.  in  1877-78  from  India  to 
England  is  not  only  actually,  but  proportionately,  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  a  similar  scale  of  home  payments  would  have 
been  in,  say,  1873,  seeing  that,  apart  from  the  depletion  of  capital 
involved  in  the  interval,  there  have  been  two  great  famines  to  im- 
poverish the  people. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  trade  of  India,  which  is  supposed  to  settle 
the  question  of  her  increasing  wealth.  Her  exports  are  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  and  therefore  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
as  she  does  export  agricultural  produce  so  largely,  the  return  from  her 
soil,  miserably  small  as  its  value  appears,  is,  as  with  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  &c.,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  support  her  cultivators, 
who  form  with  the  labourers  three-fourths  of  the  population,  in  at  least 
moderate  comfort  and  to  maintain  them  well  nourished.  I  have 
already  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  both  a  priori  from  the  gross 
value  of  the  produce  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  simplest 
necessaries  of  life,  and  then  from  the  actual  evidence  of  competent 
observers  in  various  parts  of  India  as  to  the  almost  incredible  poverty 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  export,  therefore,  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves,  does  not,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  India,  proceed  from  a 
well-fed  people. 

How  does  it  look  from  England  ?  It  is  calculated  by  a  gentle- 
man who  takes  a  most  sanguine  view  of  our  position  in  India,  and 
who  would  utterly  scout  the  idea  that  the  British  connection  as  at 
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present  managed  must  prove  fatal  to  that  country,  that  *  the  amount 
of  the  annual  earnings  of  Englishmen  connected  with  India  which 
are  transmitted  home  cannot  be  less  than  20,000,0002.,  and  he  would 
be  inclined  to  place  it  at  a  very  much  higher  figure.' 5  I  do  not  say 
myself  it  is  so  much,  but,  admitting  that  even  10,000,0002.  is  so  sent 
home  each  year,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  The  Englishmen  who  are 
working  in  India  are  remunerated  for  their  labours  by  a  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  of  that  country.  This  remuneration  is  paid 
to  them  in  money,  but  the  money  to  pay  them  with  and  the  money 
which  they  send  to  us  here  at  home  to  keep  their  wives  and  families,  to 
provide  for  the  future,  and  to  increase  their  pension — which  is  another 
remittance  already  provided  for  in  the  home  charges  so  far  as  officials 
are  concerned — is  originally  taken,  of  course,  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  whom  they  govern  or  whose  business  they  transact.  English- 
men do  not  take  up  their  abode  in  the  country,  do  not  now  even  live 
there  very  long  together.  In  this  we  differ  from  all  the  foreign 
conquerors  who  have  been  in  India  before  us,  and  the  distinction  is 
becoming  more  marked  every  year.  Soldiers,  civilians,  engineers,  all 
European  agencies  of  every  sort  and  kind,  are  not  only  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  India  at  a  rate  from  3  to  8  times — people  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  country  say  in  some  cases  from  20  to  25  times — as 
much  as  would  have  to  be  paid  to  natives,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
this  produce  so  paid  for  work  done  is  sent  to  be  used  and  expended 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  thus  India  loses  every  way.  This  is  an 
ordinary  process  going  on  every  day.6 

Now  look  at  the  trade  figures  for  twenty  years: — The  total 
exports  and  imports  of  India,  from  1857  to  1876  inclusive,  amount 
to  997,063,8482.  and  841,192,2372.  respectively.  Discriminating 
between  merchandise  and  bullion  in  the  imports,  we  have  merchan- 
dise to  the  value  of  569,835,2432.  imported  in  that  period,  and 
271,356,9942.  worth  of  bullion.  Between  1857  and  1876  the  total 
export  and  import  trade  together  has  increased  from  55,000,0002.  to 

*  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  East  Indian  Finance,  1873. 

•  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  whole  system  of  foreign  agency 
works  and  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  keep  it  within  very  moderate  limits. 
An  English  official  in  India  receives  say  3000J.  a  year  and  saves  one-third  of  his 
salary.    In  ten  years  he  will  have  remitted  to  England  the  sum  of  10,OOOZ.  in  addition 
to  any  pension  which  he  might  hereafter  be  entitled  to.     A  native  filling  the  same 
post  at  the  same  salary  would  undoubtedlj'  save  at  least  twice  as  much  ;  but  as- 
suming that  he  saves  only  ]  0001.  a  year,  at  the   end  of  ten  years  he  would  have 
10,000/.  in  his  hands  for  remunerative  employment  in  India ;  his  pension  also  would 
be  spent  in  India.     Thus  the  capital  of  India  would  be  10,OOOJ.  larger  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  and  the  pension  would  be  used  to  feed  Indian  mouths  instead  of 
foreign  ones.     One  great  object,  therefore,  for  the  future  should  be  gradually  to  sup- 
plant Europeans  by  natives,  at  lower  salaries  if  desired,  in  all  save  the  very  highest 
posts.     These  should  be  used  merely  for  purposes  of  superintendence,  to  insure  right 
principles  of  administration.     Steps  are  being  taken  to  give  more  employment  to 
natives,  but  hitherto  they  have  been  very  hesitating. 
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103,000,0002.,  or  very  nearly  doubled.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory is  the  general  verdict.  Trade  doubled — capital.  Exports 
exceed  imports — that  is  all  right.  Great  inflow  of  bullion—  the 
country  must  be  getting  richer. 

But  to  estimate  correctly  the  above  figures,  which  are  calculated 
at  the  Indian  ports,  it  is  obvious  that  at  least  15  per  cent,  must  be 
added  to  the  exports  for  profit,  &c.,  and  that  therefore  the  value 
of  the  imports  to  balance  these  exports  should  be  not  less  than 
1,145,000,0002.  They  are  841,000,0002.  Here  is  a  discrepancy  to 
start  with  of  more  than  300,000,0002.  Of  the  imports,  however, 
271,000,0002.  consisted  of  bullion.  Now  of  this  271,000,0002., 
certainly  not  less  than  120,000,0002.  represents  the  proceeds  of  loans 
raised  or  guaranteed  by  Government,  and  brought  into  India  as  a 
borrowed  fund,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  labourers,  engineers, 
&c.,  engaged  on  public  works.  It  is  treasure  which  has  been 
borrowed  for  a  definite  period,  which  is  still  owing,  and  which  has  to 
be  repaid.  This,  therefore,  is  no  trade  import. 

We  have  thus  the  original  disparity  of  more  than  300,000,0002. 
plus  120,000,0002.  as  the  drain  from  India  in  the  twenty  years.  That 
amounts  to  420,000,0002.  or  21,000,0002.  a  year.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  the  actual  drain  is  much  greater  than  this  when  the 
opium  profits,  and  the  import  of  treasure  to  carry  on  the  increased 
private  business  (which  is  also  on  loan),  are  taken  into  the  account. 
The  above  figures  are,  however,  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend — that  the  export  trade  of  India  represents  a  most 
exhausting  drain  on  the  country. 

Even  leaving  out  the  profit  and  taking  no  account  of  the  opium 
monopoly,  India  has  sustained  a  drain  of  nearly  280,000,0002.  in  the 
twenty  years.  The  exports  for  1876-7  were  65,000,0002.,  and  the 
imports,  exclusive  of  bullion,  were  37,427,0002.,  with  bullion,  nearly 
49,000,0002.  Thus  the  drain  goes  on.  The  return  for  1877-8  is 
only  just  to  hand.  Exports,  67,421,0002.;  imports,  excluding  bullion, 
41,500,0002.  ;  with  bullion,  59,000,0002.  in  round  figures. 

A  further  examination  of  the  trade  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  carried  on — always  bearing  in  mind  that  if  ever  there 
existed  a  poor  agricultural  country  in  this  world,  India  is  that  country 
— tends  to  remove  what  little  ground  for  complacency  is  still  left  to 
us.  Looking  into  the  list  of  imports,  we  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  large  item,  the  greater  portion  of  the  import  is  for  stores,  &c., 
on  European  and  Government  account,  and  is  therefore  no  demand 
by  the  population  at  all.  That  one  large  item  is,  of  course,  cotton. 
The  import  of  cotton  of  various  kinds  into  India  in  1857  amounted 
to  6,000,0002.  Similar  imports  in  1876  amounted  to  19,000,0002., 
a  subject  doubtless  for  a  good  deal  of  congratulation  to  us.  Whether 
the  gain  to  India  is  quite  so  manifest  is  another  thing.  No  doubt 
the  cultivators  get  their  scanty  clothing  cheaper  than  when  they 
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bought  the  native  manufactures ;  but  the  destruction  of  those  manu- 
facturing industries,  has  that  been  entirely  a  gain  to  India  ?  Unques- 
tionably not.  India  paid  to  England  in  1876  13,000,000^.  for  wages, 
profit,  and  freight,  which  in  1857  she  paid  to  her  own  countrymen,  less 
the  price  of  the  raw  cotton ;  and  though  the  ryot  gets  his  cotton  cloth 
a  little  cheaper,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  any  better  clothed 
than  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  is  enabled  to  spend  more  upon 
dress — rather  the  contrary.  Surely  this  is  no  evidence  then  that  our 
trade  is  benefiting  India.  The  workers  in  cotton  industries  whom 
our  goods  have  displaced  have  had  to  seek  their  living  elsewhere. 
They  have  not  gone  into  fresh  manufacturing  industries,  that  is 
certain.  It  is  almost  beyond  question  that  they  and  their  families 
have  been  driven  to  agriculture,  and  if  the  operation  of  this  cause 
could  be  traced,  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  would  be  found  that  here 
is  one  great  reason  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  If  India  profits  by  the  trade,  if  indeed  she  be 
not  an  enormous  and  an  increasing  loser  by  it,  where  is  the  evidence 
of  well-being  ?  To  that  question  we  ever  return. 

'In  the  exports  of  course'  will  not  perhaps  be  said  quite  so 
confidently  as  before  this  inquiry  was  commenced.  When  a  trade 
can  be  shown  to  have  depleted  a  country  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
420,000,000^  in  twenty  years — when  it  can  be  shown  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  question  that  a  poor  agricultural  population  has 
been  driven,  with  the  action  of  that  trade  in  full  work,  to  cultivate 
yet  poorer  soils  and  to  part  with  its  few  manufacturing  industries — when 
we  are  obliged  perforce  to  admit  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  less 
and  less  to  fall  back  upon  in  a  scarcity  year — then  an  increasing  ex- 
port of  food  stuffs  or  other  produce  becomes  a  very  sinister  symptom. 
What  once  more  say  English  officials  on  the  spot  ?  That  the  culti- 
vators must  grow  for  export,  must  cultivate  what  is  saleable  for  money 
in  order  to  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  native  usurers,  who  besides  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  crops  in  their  hands.  The  prospect  of  famine  does 
not  check  the  export,  actual  famine  does  not  altogether  stop  it.  In 
Orissa,  though  famine  was  seen  to  be  coming  upon  them  in  1865, 
food  stuffs  were  exported  from  the  province  in  order  to  get  money  to 
meet  the  Government  demand.  During  the  past  year  the  North- 
west Provinces  exported  grain  largely,  have  been  exporting  grain  up 
to  this  very  time  to  Madras  and  England,  though  300,000  people 
have,  according  to  thoroughly  trustworthy  testimony,  died  in  those 
provinces  of  starvation  in  the  last  few  months.  The  first  thing 
to  be  met  is  the  revenue  and  local  charges,  the  next  the  soucar's 
usurious  interest;  provision  of  food  for  men  and  animals  comes 
afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  left  out  of  mind  that  in  India  at  this  time 
millions  of  the  ryots  are  growing  wheat,  cotton,  seeds,  and  other  ex- 
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hausting  crops,  and  send  them  away  because  these  alone  will  enable 
them  to  pay  their  way  at  all.  They  are  themselves,  nevertheless, 
eating  less  and  less  of  worse  food  each  year  in  spite,  or  rather  by 
reason,  of  the  increasing  exports.  In  England,  a  rich  country,  we 
leave  money  to  '  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,'  and  keep  taxa- 
tion low.  In  India,  a  very  poor  country,  we  want  the  money  to 
fructify  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  keep  taxation  high. 
The  total  export  and  import  trade  of  India — and  the  trade  of  the 
native  states  with  a  population  of  50,000,000  is  included  in  the 
above  returns — amounts,  after  all,  to  but  12s.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  such  a  foreign  trade  as  this,  even  assuming  the 
largest  rate  of  profit  conceivable,  that  will  restore  India  to  wealth 
and  prosperity.  An  increased  Indian  trade  is  very  far  indeed,  under 
present  circumstances,  from  being  a  make-weight  against  increased 
Indian  taxation. 

But  still  graver  features  may  be  noted.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  soil  of  India  is  naturally  poorer  than  that  of  any 
other  land,  nor  is  there  any  obvious  cause  why  the  return  from  the 
soil  should  be  so  low — why,  indeed,  it  should  not  produce  as  largely 
as  any  other  tropical  country  under  good  management.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  seasons  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  wonderful  effect 
of  warmth  and  sunshine  in  a  good  year.  There  is,  however,  grave 
reason  to  fear  that  in  many  districts  the  soil  is  being  worse  culti- 
vated, or  is  going  steadily  through  a  process  of  deterioration,  or 
sometimes  one  of  these  causes  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  not  un- 
frequently  both  together,  are  at  work.  Undoubtedly  exhausting 
crops  are  being  grown  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  What  is 
taken  out  of  the  soil  by  such  crops  must  be  put  back  into  it  either 
by  fallows,  or  by  skilful  rotation  of  crops,  or  by  an  extra  supply  of 
manures  from  some  source  outside  of  the  particular  land.  Fallows 
have  almost  ceased  in  India,  rotation  of  crops  is  at  best  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  supply  of  manure  from  bullocks  depastured  in  waste 
lands  has  all  but  disappeared.  Here  again  the  want  of  trustworthy 
agricultural  statistics  is  to  be  deplored.  But  as  to  the  imperfect 
cultivation  compared  with  former  times  the  evidence  unfortunately 
seems  only  too  conclusive. 

The  Indian  peasantry  depend  for  the  cultivation  of  their  soil  upon 
bullocks.  A  good  supply  of  good  bullocks,  other  things  being  equal, 
means  good  cultivation ;  an  insufficient  supply  of  inferior  bullocks 
means  inferior  cultivation,  and  this  invariably.  Now  there  are  beyond 
all  question  fewer  bullocks  in  India  than  there  were.  Lord  Lawrence 
in  his  evidence,  speaking  from  the  result  of  forty  years'  experience  in 
every  capacity,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  good  cattle  for  any 
purpose  are  much  more  difficult  to  come  by  than  they  were,  and  this 
is  the  general  statement  of  qualified  observers.  In  one  district  in 
Madras,  which,  to  all  appearance,  does  not  differ  from  others,  tabu- 
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lated  statistics  have  lately  been  published,  which  show  clearly  that, 
owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  pasture,  the  taking  in  of  waste  lands, 
and  other  causes,  the  bullocks  are  fewer  and  of  a  far  inferior  and 
weaker  breed.  This  process  of  deterioration  is  going  on  all  over  India, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged.  Everywhere  it  is  a  matter  for  remark  that, 
whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be  to  native  rule  in  other  respects,  the 
cattle  in  the  native  states  are  of  a  far  finer  quality  and  more 
numerous  than  in  British  territory.  Under  our  regime  all  is  order 
and  security,  more  land  is  tilled,  and  the  people  ought  to  be  better 
off  and  have,  of  course,  better  cattle.  But  want  of  capital,  absorption 
of  waste  land,  and  the  murrains  which  Lord  Lawrence  at  'butes  to 
the  excessive  price  of  salt  under  our  system  of  taxation-  system 
almost  infinitely  heavier  on  this  particular  item  than  was  ever  known 
under  native  rule — have  gradually  lessened  the  numbers  and  enfeebled 
the  breed  even  in  good  times ;  whilst  the  old  Hindoo  aversion  to  killing 
off  the  old  and  useless  animals  remains  as  strong  as  ever. 

Famines,  of  course,  tell  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  The  cattle 
lost  in  Orissa  were  estimated  at  a  value  of  1,000,000^.  The  sacrifice 
in  Behar  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. In  Madras  it  is  officially  calculated  that  fully  75  per  cent, 
of  the  non-agricultural  cattle  have  died,  and  probably  not  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  cattle  will  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  natives  to  save 
them — for  on  their  method  of  cultivation,  deprived  of  bullocks,  sheer 
starvation  stares  the  ryots  in  the  face — in  spite  of  using  the  thatch 
of  their  poor  hovels  for  fodder,  the  deaths  of  catttle  in  1876-77  alone, 
according  to  the  Administrative  Report  for  that  year,  were  935,000, 
and  as  many  in  the  other  famine  year.  The  deaths  of  cattle  in  the 
famine-stricken  districts  of  Bombay  stand  in  the  same  proportion. 
They  are  dying  fast  even  now,  also  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
Southern  district  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal.  This  destruction  of 
bullocks  has  perhaps  been  almost  the  most  serious  result,  in  the 
long  run,  of  the  six,  some  reckon  eight,  great  famines  which  have 
afflicted  India  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Leaving  manure 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  here  have  cultivation  carried  on  by 
fewer  and  feebler  beasts  as  well  as  by  poorer  and  worse-nourished  men. 
Need  we  look  much  further  to  understand  how  it  is  that  famines  are 
perpetuated  under  our  rule  ?  An  impoverished  people,  an  imperfect 
cultivation  by  fewer  and  weaker  bullocks  on  a  too  often  deteriorated 
soil,  increased  taxation,  and,  on  the  top  of  all,  a  drought.  Allow 
this  process  to  go  on,  the  Government  paying  for  the  cost  of  saving 
the  majority  alive,  and  the  State  itself — which  is  after  all  but 
another  name  for  the  organised  resources  of  the  people — will  rest 
upon  a  crowd  of  half-starved  paupers.  How  will  they  be  able  to 
support  one  another  in  time  of  need  ? 

Here,  however,  the  railways  and  irrigation  works  of  which  we 
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have  heard  so  much,  and  which  have  positively  given  rise  to  two 
hostile  parties  of  economical  reformers — the  railway-builders  and  the 
irrigationists — should  come  in  to  help  us.  Names  of  eloquent  advocates 
of  both  methods  rise  unbidden  to  one's  tongue,  and  if  half  we  have 
heard  of  their  value  were  true  all  that  would  have  to  be  done  would 
be  to  continue  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  one 
or  the  other,  or  the  two  together.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Strachey,  the  present  Finance  Minister,  and  of  the  Government  of 
India,  as  well  in  England  as  in  India.  Public  works,  made  from  the 
proceeds  <^f  fresh  taxation  or  fresh  loans,  are  the  great  official  panacea 
for  farr '*  3  now  as  heretofore.  It  is  not  even  yet  understood  that  the 
only  mj  ,ns  whereby  a  nation  as  a  whole  can  provide  against  years  of 
scarcity  is  by  laying  aside  food  out  of  years  of  plenty,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  saving  the  money  obtained  from  the  sales 
of  surplus  produce  in  one  district  or  country,  if  surplus  produce  there 
be,  to  buy  the  surplus  produce  of  another  in  case  of  need.  Take 
away  that  reserve  either  for  railway-building,  irrigation,  or  any  other 
purpose,  and  scarcity  deepens  at  once  into  famine.  True,  the  rail- 
ways did  bring  food  from  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab 
to  Bombay  and  Madras ;  but  the  people  had  not  the  money  to  buy  it 
with  when  it  came.  Therefore  they  starved. 

To  take  nevertheless  the  cost  of  the  Indian  railways  and  their 
work.  According  to  Mr.  Juland  Danvers,  the  5,900  miles  of  guaranteed 
lines  have  cost,  up  to  1877,  95,200,000?.  on  capital  account ;  and  the 
28,000,000?.  advanced  for  guaranteed  interest  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1876.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  over  130,000,000?.  in 
round  figures  as  the  cost  of,  say,  6,000  miles  of  railway,  or  at  the  rate 
of  21,000?.  a  mile.  21,000?.  a  mile  for  railroads  in  the  poorest  agri- 
cultural country  in  the  world  !  Even  so  the  value  of  the  land 
and  other  government  grants  is  not  reckoned.  Thus,  leaving  aside 
the  capital  account  as  purely  English,  we  find  that  28,000,000?.  of 
Indian  money  has  been  spent  on  these  guaranteed  railways,  which 
only  earned  their  interest  last  year  for  the  first  time  since 
their  construction,  because  of  the  enormous  transport  necessitated 
by  the  famine.  The  State  railways,  on  which  17,000,000?.  has 
been  spent,  are  in  a  yet  worse  case  ;  they  do  not  earn  1  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  money  they  have  cost.  Every  unfortunate  ryot  who 
has  had  to  borrow  an  additional  five  or  ten  or  twenty  rupees  of 
the  native  money-lender,  at  24,  40,  60  per  cent.,  in  order  to  pay 
extra  taxation,  every  poor  famine-stricken  creature  whom  that  small 
sum  might  have  tided  over  to  a  better  day,  has  bitter  reason  to  ask 
whether  this  is  what  Europeans  mean  by  development — whether 
these  are  the  highest  calculations  of  English  finance. 

The  story  of  our  irrigation  works  tells  nearly  the  same  sad  tale. 
Here  again  millions  have  been  squandered — squandered  needlessly 
with  wholly  inadequate  results.     The  only  works  which  have  been 
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even  partially  successful  are  those  which  have  supplemented  or 
restored  old  native  systems  of  wells,  tanks,  and  anicuts,  or  cautiously 
attempted  new  works  on  the  same  lines.  Though  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  been  asked  over  and  over  again  to  give  accurate  accounts 
of  the  returns  of  these  irrigation  works,  it  has  never  yet  done  so, 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  confessed  that  no  accounts  could  even  now  be 
given.  According  to  those  appended  to  the  current  Return  of  East 
India  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  a  sum  of  16,000,000^  has 
been  spent ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  cultivators  having  in  many  instances 
been  forced  to  take  and  pay  for  water  which  they  do  not  want,  there 
is  a  dead  loss  on  the  working.  That  the  cultivators  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  these  irrigation  works,  or  those  close  to  the  rail- 
roads, may  be  benefited  by  such  outlay,  is  quite  possible ;  but  they 
are  so  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  been 
still  further  impoverished  by  the  additional  taxation  necessitated  to 
pay  the  interest  charges  on  these  costly  failures. 

Irrigation  water  will  not  run  uphill,  nor  always  be  at  hand  in  a 
year  of  drought ;  railways  will  not  put  back  that  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  cultivators  which  has  been  drained  away  from  them, 
or  which  they  have  been  forced  to  run  into  debt  for  at  usurious  inte- 
rest ;  further  borrowing  to  construct  public  works  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  now,  are  likely  to  turn  out  no  better  than  their  precursors, 
is  most  dangerous :  in  India  improvements  ought  to  be  made  out  of 
savings  from  a  light  taxation  instead  of  out  of  borrowing  (which  may 
impose  a  permanent  charge  on  the  country  through  any  miscalcula- 
tion), or  by  increasing  an  already  heavy  taxation  for  the  like  purpose. 
Lord  Salisbury  saw  all  this  clearly  enough,  but  unfortunately  both 
for  England  and  for  India  he  had  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
Speaking  at  Bradford  last  year,  he,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
said : — 

We  must  not  look  to  irrigation  as  an  extensive  remedy  against  famine.  If  we 
expend  money  rashly  upon  irrigation  works  which  will  not  pay,  and  cannot  be 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  the  interest  of  that  money  must  be  found  out  of  taxes 
•which  must  in  the  main  be  levied  on  the  peasant ;  and  the  end  would  be  that 
in  order  to  save  him  from  famine  which  comes  [upon  him  individually]  once 
in  twenty  years,  we  should  crush  him  under  an  increased  burden  of  taxes 
which  comes  upon  him  every  year.  .  .  .  Now  depend  upon  it  the  only  true  remedy 
against  famine  and  scarcity  is  the  frugality  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  in 
years  of  plenty  to  make  money  enough  to  lay  up  against  these  times  of  famine,  and 
it  is  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  and  moral  condition,  it  is  to  this  rather  than 
to  any  great  and  passionate  expenditure  on  public  works,  that  I  should  look  for  a 
remedy. 

How  severe  a  criticism  is  this  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury's  on  the 
policy  now  definitely  adopted  by  Sir  John  Strachey  and  Lord  Lytton, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Government  1 

Finance  is  indeed  the  key  to  Indian  prosperity — nay,  it  is  the 
door  of  the  building,  or  rather  the  whole  house  itself.     The  bearing 
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of  what  has  gone  before  on  the  Indian  Budget  is  therefore  obvious. 

o  o 

We  have  to  deal  with  an  inelastic  revenue.  The  grand  total  of  the 
actual  revenue  for  1876-77  is  indeed  given  as  55,995, 7851.  as 
against  51,310,063?.  for  1875-76,  but  this  apparent  increase  is  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  certain  figures  to  both  sides  of  the  account. 
The  facts,  of  course,  are  not  changed  in  the  least  by  this  process. 
The  revenue  for  1877-78  is  put  at  58,635,472?.  on  the  same  basis. 
Now  the  deficit  for  1876-77,  including  Public  Works  Extra- 
ordinary, now  called  Productive  Public  Work  Capital  Expenditure 
— works,  as  we  have  seen,  very  far  from  '  productive '  hitherto  in 
any  natural  sense,  and  entailing  a  loss  in  working  of  over  1,100,000?. 
that  year — amounted  to  just  6,000,000?. ;  in  round  figures  the  deficit 
for  1877-78  is  8,200,000?.,  and  the  deficit  for  1878-79  is  estimated 
at  over  2,000,000?.  Thus  we  have  here  an  accumulated  deficit  in 
the  three  years  of  more  than  16,000,000?.  on  a  stationary  revenue. 
Sir  John  Strachey,  in  his  Budget  statements  at  Calcutta,  reckoned 
the  total  cost  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  famines  at  16,000,000?., 
imposing,  as  he  said,  a  permanent  extra  yearly  charge  upon  India  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  640,000?. 

Now  it  seems  almost  incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  this  and  of 
the  result  of  public  works  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Government  in  India  and  at  home  should  positively  propose  to  raise 
1,500,000?.  additional  taxation  from  the  impoverished  inhabitants  of 
India,  adding  to  their  already  crushing  impost  of  5s.  a  head  on  a 
total  gross  produce  (it  is  much  less  this  year  and  last)  of  31s.  Qd.  to 
build  yet  more  public  works.  Yet  so  it  is. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  this  terrible  mania  is  already  carried, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  loss  of  over  1,100,000?. 
on  working  expenses  and  interest  in  1876-77  on  these  'productive' 
public  works  already  spoken  of,  there  was  spent  a  total  amount 
in  that  year  of  no  less  than  7,300,000?.  on  public  works  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ;  or,  adding  the  1,100,000?,,  an  amount  of  8,400,000?^ 
and  more  represents  the  money  swept  away  by  this  single  item  in  a 
year  of  most  frightful  suffering  for  millions  of  the  people.  The 
manner  in  which  the  additional  1,500,000?.  is  to  be  obtained  is  even 
more  objectionable  than  the  purpose  to  which  when  raised  it  is  to  be 
applied.  It  is  to  be  raised  from  the  ryots  and  small  traders  in  the 
towns  by  increased  land  cesses  and  a  license  tax  because — but  Sir 
John  Strachey  must  really  speak  for  himself.  Hear  what  he  said  in 
his  speech  at  Calcutta  on  the  27th  of  December,  1877  : — 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  why 
they  should  not  bear  their  share  of  any  necessary  fresh  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themselves  and  the  country  against  famine.  ...  In  times  of  famine  no- 
large  proportion  of  these  [the  upper  classes]  come  upon  the  relief  which  the 
Government  has  to  administer.  The  poorer  field  labourers  in  the  villages  and  the- 
poorer  members  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  in  the  towns  are  the  first 
section  of  the  population  which  suffers ;  and  even  when  famine  is  at  its  height  the 
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mass  of  the  people  receiving  relief  are  field  labourers,  petty  ryots,  and  artisans. 
Very  few  priests  and  lawyers  and  schoolmasters  and  people  with  fixed  incomes 
actually  demand  Government  relief,  although  they  may  feel  sorely  the  pressure  of 
famine  prices.  This  class  with  more  or  less  fixed  incomes,  then,  although  we  cannot 
relieve  it,  will  have  no  fresh  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the  measures  which  we 
now  desire  to  take. 

That  is  to  say,  the  only  really  well-to-do  classes  in  India,  the  Euro- 
pean officials,  officers,  and  professional  men,  are  shielded  from  any 
additional  taxation,  and  the  wealthy  native  traders,  and  merchants, 
and  bankers,  who  alone  benefit  by  the  trade  of  the  famines,  are 
lightly  taxed,  because  they  never  suffer  from  famine  or  lose  their 
substance  ;  but  the  ryots  and  small  hawkers  are  taxed  because  they 
feel  the  pressure  of  scarcity  immediately.  Why,  at  this  rate,  all 
the  poor-rates  in  Great  Britain  would  be  raised  from  the  agricultural 
and  artisan  classes,  and  they  would  be  taxed  an  additional  amount 
in  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  To  tax  the  miserably  poor  population 
of  India  still  more  at  such  a  time  to  build  more  public  works  when 
alraady  the  peasants  are  insufficiently  fed  and  are  wholly  unable  to 
exercise  that  '  frugality '  in  a  year  of  plenty  which,  Lord  Salisbury 
rightly  urges,  is  the  only  remedy  for  famine — to  tax  them  so,  I  say, 
is  but  to  hurry  on  and  render  more  utterly  hopeless  that  catastrophe 
which  all  must  be  anxious  to  avert. 

In  Bombay  and  Madras  the  already  almost  prohibitive  salt-tax 
is  raised  40  per  cent.  A  tax  on  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  people  is 
increased  in  that  ratio  at  the  time  of  their  direst  need.  There  is 
not  an  official  in  these  provinces  who  would  affirm  that  even  at  the 
old  prices  the  poorer  natives  could  afford  enough  of  this  absolute 
necessary.  If  there  is  one  fact  which  has  been  made  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  the  salt-tax,  as  at  present  levied,  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  damaging  to  their  cattle,  and  that  it 
positively  cuts  at  the  root  of  many  essential  industries.  Sir  John 
Strachey  himself  spoke  last  year  strongly  of  the  necessity,  the 
pressing  necessity,  of  reducing  the  salt-tax ;  this  year  he  raises  it 
to  a  starving  population.  But  the  salt-tax  has  been  lowered  in 
Bengal,  which  at  present,  owing  to  the  permanent  settlement  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  province,  is  comparatively  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  India;  but  the  Customs  Line  has  been  removed;  but  no 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  local  cesses  in  Southern  India.  This 
is  so,  and  furthermore,  by  the  obviously  too  low  estimate  of  the 
Government  of  India  itself,  1,400,000  people  have  died  from  actual 
starvation  in  Southern  India,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
have  perished  in  many  districts,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
utterly  destitute  to-day,  can,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, hope  for  no  more  than  the  barest  subsistence  to-morrow. 
Droughts  and  scarcities  there  must  ever  be,  death  and  disease 
no  government  can  prevent,  but  we  are  aggravating  every  ill  that 
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flesh  is  heir  to  by  the  policy  now  in  favour  in  Calcutta   and   in 
London. 

But  the  revenue  of  India  itself  when  collected  is  subject  to  such 
terrible  chances,  that  at  all  times  the  closest  watching  and  economy 
are  needed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  opium  revenue,  which,  though 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  some  think,  is  not  a  good  item  on  which 
to  base  the  stability  of  each  successive  budget  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  a  net  6,000,000?.,  we  have  in  future  to  encounter  a  great  and 
increasing  loss  by  exchange  on  the  home  charges  to  the  amount  of 
an  estimated  3,000,000?.  for  the  year  1876-79.  This  no  one  has 
yet  even  proposed  to  deal  with.  Years  hence,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
thought  strange  that  an  empire  which  received  50,000,000?.  of 
its  revenue  in  silver  should  have  been  anxious  and  even  eager  to 
secure  the  demonetisation  of  that  metal.  But  we  must  take  the 
facts  as  they  are,  and  they  are  awkward  enough.  For  the  total  net 
revenue  of  India  to  supply  all  needs,  when  cost  of  collection  is 
deducted,  is  placed  by  Sir  John  Strachey  himself  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40,000,000?.  Out  of  this  the  army,  including  marine  and 
incidental  charges  for  military  purposes,  must  be  taken  to  cost  little 
less  than  19,000,0002.  The  interest  on  the  debt  is  5,400,000?. 
Absentee  allowances,  superannuation  payments,  and  political  agencies 
amount  to  over  2,500,000?.,  and  when  to  these  items  is  added  the 
loss  by  exchange  and  loss  on  '  productive  works,'  it  is  manifest  that 
the  40,000,000?.  leaves  but  little  for  the  administration — without  any 
talk  o£  the  improvement — of  190,000,000  people.  The  cost  of  the 
army  is  so  enormous  that  this  disbursement  alone  is  deserving  of 
special  notice.  Lord  Canning,  speaking  after  the  Mutiny,  said  that 
the  whole  military  charges  for  India  ought  not  to  exceed  12,500,000?. ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  old  Indian  army  were  re- 
established as  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  proper  reforms 
introduced  in  the  service,  this  sum  would  fully  suffice  to  support  at 
least  our  present  force.  As  it  is,  including  the  cost  of  military 
works,  &c.,  the  amount  falls  not  far  short  of  the  figures  named  above, 
or  19,000,000?.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  also,  the  increase  in  the 
home  military  charges  alone  has  been  quite  alarming.  In  1862-63 
the  home  military  charges  for  75,899  men  serving  in  India  amounted 
to  2,139,205?.,  or  a  little  more  than  28?.  3s.  a  head.  In  1877-78 
the  home  military  charges  amounted  to  no  less  than  4,168,600?., 
though  the  numbers  have  been  decreased  by  13,000  and  the  Euro- 
pean force  is  now  only  62,652  men.  This  shows  a  charge  per  head  of 
over  66?. ;  or  more  than  2£  times  the  cost  in  1863.  During  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  Company's  rule  the  average  recruiting  charge  was 
19?.  14s.  10|cZ.  per  man;  now  it  is  79?.  3s.  10c?.  per  man,  the  cost 
having  increased  fourfold.  The  more  narrowly  the  details  of  these 
charges  are  examined  into,  the  more  extravagant  and  unjust  do  they 
appear.  Such  reckless  expenditure  soon  necessitates  fresh  loans  from 
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England.  Further  borrowing,  however,  will  soon  become  impossible 
at  present  rates.  Investors  must  soon  appreciate  the  real  state  of 
affairs — the  sooner  the  better  for  India.  The  debt  at  present  is  over 
127,000,000^.,  putting  aside  the  guaranteed  railways ;  and  still  we 
borrow  on.7 

National  bankruptcy  is  a  very  ugly  phrase,  but  it  surely  rests 
with  those  who  impose  extra  taxation  in  a  famine  year  to  show  that 
the  fast  increasing  uneasiness  is  unfounded,  and  that  their  own 
figures,  which  show  how  near  the  final  collapse  of  the  Indian  finances 
under  present  management  must  really  be,  are  utterly  fallacious. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  also  we  have  had  perfect  peace.  How 
long  may  that  continue  ?  Yet  even  with  this  profound  peace  sixteen 
out  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  years  of  deficit,  and  in  the 
meantime  Imperial  and  local  taxation  has  been  doubled. 

It  is  needless  to  go  further.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  natives 
of  India  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer ;  that  taxation  is  not  only 
actually  but  relatively  far  heavier;  that  each  successive  scarcity 
widens  the  area  of  impoverishment  and  renders  famines  more 
frequent ;  that  most  of  the  trade  is  but  an  index  to  the  poverty  and 
crushing  over-taxation  of  the  people  ;  that  a  highly  organised  foreign 
rule  constitutes  by  itself  a  most  terrible  drain  upon  the  country ; 
and  that  all  the  railways  and  irrigation  works  on  the  planet,  if 
concentrated  in  India  at  the  cost  of  the  peasantry,  would  but  serve 
to  hasten  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  The  remedies  are  at  hand,  but 
it  will  take  us  five-and-twenty  years  at  least  of  continuous  and 
unremitting  statesmanship  to  repair  the  blunders  we  have  com- 
mitted. Reduced  expenditure  on  the  army,  suspension  of  public 
works,  the  steady  substitution  of  natives  for  Europeans  in  the 
government  and  administration,  a  really  light  permanent  settlement 
in  every  part  of  India,  and  lowering  of  taxation  of  every  description, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present — these  are  a  few  of  the  steps  which  have 
become  absolutely  essential.8 

From  the  narrowest  view  of  self-interest  this  is  to  our  advantage. 
All  agree  that,  so  long  as  the  agricultural  class  is  well  affected  to  us, 
they  will  fight  on  our  side,  and  we  can  easily  maintain  our  rule  ;  but 
let  them  become  discontented,  as  they  are  becoming  discontented 
now,  and  no  man  can  tell  what  it  would  cost  us  in  men  and  money 
to  hold  the  country.9  To  say  that  this  or  that  reform  cannot  be 
carried  out,  means  simply  that  we  prefer  to  postpone  the  day  of 

1  After  the  figures  which  have  been  given,  all  can  judge  for  themselves  how 
capable  fcdia  herself  is  of  spending  even  1,000,OOOZ.  on  an  Afghan  War.  The  main 
cost  of  the  coming  campaign  must  be  defrayed  by  England. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  is  good  policy  if  it  can  be 
arranged  in  a  friendly  manner.     Otherwise,  our  European  army  may  have  to  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished.     This  is  one  of  the  matters  that  ought  to  have 
been  settled  at  the  Delhi  Assembly. 

*  '  We  are  an  alien  power  ruling  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  principally  by 
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reckoning,  which  will  be  all  the  more  terrible  for  India  and  for  us 
when  it  comes. 

Furthermore,  the  ryots  of  India  would  be  our  best  customers  if  only 
we  would  leave  the  most  thrifty,  patient,  hard-working  peasantry  in 
the  world  the  means  to  improve  their  own  condition.  Their  demand 
now  for  our  manufactured  goods  is  at  the  outside  2s.  Qd.  a  head,  though, 
to  secure  this,  we  have  displaced  nearly  all  the  native  industries. 
A  demand  of  even  II.  a  head  for  English  goods  would  still  be  trifling  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  population  of  our  great  free-governed  colonies, 
but  would  secure  us  here  alone  an  active  export  of  190,000,000?.  a 
year.  There  would  be  no  need  to  grumble  about  fresh  markets  then. 
Our  best  markets  are  with  our  own  people,  and  their  continuous  im- 
poverishment must  tell  even  on  their  present  insignificant  purchases. 
Already  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  their  buying 
capacity,  and  the  only  encouraging  feature  for  India  is  that  she  seems 
once  more  on  the  road  to  supplying  her  own,  or  a  portion  of  her  own, 
necessities.  On  the  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  national  security  and 
national  wealth,  the  present  extravagant  and  dangerous,  though 
doubtless  thoroughly  well-meaning,  policy  must  be  abandoned. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  it  behoves  us  to  rise  to  the  level  of  our  vast 
responsibilities.  A  true  Imperial  policy — which  I  for  one  cordially 
welcome — means  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
nation  to  secure  liberality,  welfare,  and  contentment  in  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  to  knit  together  the  various  communities 

7  O 

under  our  flag,  and  to  exercise  far  and  wide  that  continuous  influence 
in  favour  of  the  principles  that  have  made  the  greatness  of  this 
country — justice,  freedom,  and  respect  for  each  one's  rights — which 
the  steadfast  integrity  and  dauntless  courage  of  our  fathers  have 
happily  secured  for  us,  their  children.  This  matter  of  the  im- 
poverishment and  decay  of  India  is  no  affair  of  this  party  or  of  that, 
of  regard  for  one  man  or  for  the  other.  It  is  a  question  which 
deeply  concerns  every  Englishman  among  us,  and  can  only  be 
adequately  handled  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  all.  An  empire 
may  as  easily  be  lost  by  economical  blundering  and  well-meant 
Bigotry  as  by  imbecility  or  cowardice.  We  have  entered  finally  upon 
a  wide-reaching  Imperialism,  but  its  success  or  its  hopeless  failure 
depends  wholly  on  ourselves.  The  situation  in  India  is  one  which 
must  be  dealt  with  immediately,  and  yet  upon  sound  principles 
which  will  stand  the  test  of  years.  Continuity  of  statesmanship — 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  which  grasps  details,  but  can 
surely  apply  great  principles — this,  if  ever,  is  called  for  at  this  most 
critical  juncture.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  holds  an  office 

force  of  character  and  administrative  skill.  As  long  as  the  natives  of  Hindustan 
believe  that  whatever  power  might  follow  us,  Native  or  European,  will  tax  them 
more  heavily  than  we  do,  we  are  safe.  Should  the  other  feeling  prevail,  we  shall 
lose  our  hold  on  the  country.' — Hunter's  Life  of  Lord  Mayo,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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where  ability  and  resolution  are  absolutely  necessary :  he  need  not 
fear  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  this  great  emergency  ; 
for  Englishmen,  noble  and  generous  throughout  their  history,  were 
never  more  noble  or  more  generous  than  they  are  to-day.  The  widest 
publicity,  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  people,  would  but 
serve  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Minister  who  attempted 
courageously  to  discharge  so  honourable  a  duty  ;  for  it  is  in  seasons 
of  real  difficulty  and  danger  that  his  countrymen  have  always  shown 
the  highest  capacity,  and  have  most  earnestly  supported  those  who 
strive  to  avert  the  disasters  which  may  threaten  the  community. 

H.  M.  HYNDMAN. 
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THE   'FIASCO'   OF  CYPRUS. 


IN  one  of  the  early  days  of  July  last,  I,  in  common  doubtless  with 
most  of  my  fellow-subjects,  found  in  my  morning  paper  an  interesting 
item  of  intelligence  under  the  heading  '  Annexation  of  Cyprus.'  The 
news  gave  me  pleasure ;  there  was  a  savour  of  strength,  of  a  policy,  of 
a  masterfulness  in  it.  There  was  the  ring  of  a  coup,  so  dear  to  the 
British  Philistine,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  negotiation  and  in  the  eclat 
of  the  denouement.  And  the  transaction  gratified  that  amor  habendi 
which  lies  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  properly  constituted  Briton,  in 
regard  as  well  to  his  national  as  to  his  individual  aspirations.  In  fine, 
I  threw  up  my  hat  and  crowed,  as  beseemed  an  honest  and  docile 
Jingo. 

A  few  days  later,  I  was  instructed  at  a  moment's  notice  to  betake 
myself  to  Cyprus  as  the  representative  of  a  London  paper,  for  the 
purpose  of  narrating  the  circumstances  of  the  occupation  of  it  by  the 
British  officials  and  soldiers,  and  of  describing  the  characteristics 
which  the  island  presented  in  its  various  aspects.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  became  necessary  to  go  somewhat  deeper  into  the  matter 
than  the  cursory  perusal  of  a  leading  article  and  a  glance  over  the 
summaries  of  a  few  speeches.  In  common,  as  I  suppose,  with  most 
of  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  grope  for  the 
position  of  Cyprus  on  the  map.  I  discovered  that  the  authorities,  in 
their  laudable  thirst  for  knowledge,  had  bought  up  the  few  outstand- 
ing copies  of  Murray's  Turkey  in  Asia,  an  investment  which  a  bor- 
rowed copy  caused  me  to  regard  as  better-intentioned  than  resulting 
in  practical  benefit.  I  read  later  how,  on  July  23rd,  the  Premier,  re- 
plying to  Lord  Grranville,  declared  '  that  it  was  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  decided  on  this  step  of  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus  without  the  possession  of  adequate  information.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  made  as  it  was  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield ;  only  it  may  be  added  that  the  Ofovernment  so  scrupu- 
lously kept  its  '  adequate  information  '  to  itself,  that  it  did  not  fur- 
nish a  scrap  to  the  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  nominated  to  the 
governorship  of  the  island.  The  official  information  at  disposal 
consisted  of  a  precis  of  consular  reports  compiled  in  the  Intelligence 
Department,  fragmentary,  irrelevant,  and  obsolete  even  beyond  the 
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average  of  such  documents,  but  with  a  good  map  attached  furnished 
from  a  French  source.  The  expedition,  as  regarded  all  practical 
matters,  population,  climate,  mode  of  government,  capacity  for  im- 
provement and  colonisation,  was  an  expedition  not  less  of  exploration 
than  of  occupation.  That  expedition  I  accompanied,  sharing  in  the 
task  of  exploration,  investigating  into  the  points  noted  in  the  fore- 
going sentence. 

But  these  points,  although  some  details  regarding  them  may  be 
serviceable  to  people  who  are  not  already  so  fortunate  as  was  the 
Government  in  its  possession  of  *  adequate  information,'  have  but  a 
secondary  interest  in  an  Imperial  sense.  Lord  Salisbury  was  no  doubt 
right  when  he  challenged  a  denial  that  the  possession  of  Cyprus  by 
England  is  likely  to  prove  a  '  civilising  instrument,'  in  the  sense  that 
British  administration  and  the  expenditure  of  British  capital  may,  if 
persevered  with,  improve  the  Cypriotes  out  of  their  existing  state  of 
.semi-barbarism  into  a  condition  of  pseudo-civilisation.  But  this  is 
simply  incidental.  If  we  were  to  make  it  our  aim  and  end  to  under- 
take a  wholesale  crusade  of  civilisation,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  sort  of  philanthropic  enterprise  lies  nearer  and  closer  to  us  than 
a  casual  island  in  a  dead  angle  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Anglo- 
•Turkish  Convention  was  scarcely  entered  into  with  the  artless,  if 
genial,  object  of  bringing  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  the  gates  of 
Nikosia  and  Famagusta.  Before,  then,  and  overshadowing,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  internal  aspects  of  Cyprus,  come  the  infinitely  more 
important  questions : 

1  st.  Under  what  conditions  are  we  there  ? 

2nd.  With  what  objects  are  we  there  ? 

3rd.  To  what  extent  does  our  being  there  fulfil  these  objects? 

With  these  questions  I  propose  to  deal  seriatim. 

On  the  threshold  of  my  studies,  there  confronted  me  the  disheart- 
ening discovery  that  my  newspaper  heading,  '  The  Annexation  of 
Cyprus,'  was  a  swindle.  The  amor  habendi  of  the  Briton  suffered  a 
heavy  blow  in  the  perusal  of  the  Convention  and  its  Annex.  The 
coup  fizzled  down  into  a  fiasco.  I  discovered,  to  my  disgust,  that, 
so  far  from  being  the  proud  owners  of  a  new  acquisition,  we  are 
mere  tenants  at  will,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  are  expressly 
barred  from  claiming  on  eviction  compensation  for  improvements. 
Or,  rather,  our  position  is  that  of  a  broker's  man  in  possession  under 
a  fictitious  judgment,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  kicked  out  with- 
out receiving  the  half-crown  a  day  of  aliment  money.  The  Porte  is 
a  landed  proprietor  who  has  tried  to  farm  his  own  land  to  advantage 
and  has  failed — the  fate  of  most  landed  proprietors  who  try  to  farm 
their  own  land.  We  are  the  humble  horny-handed  farmer  with  some 
capital  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  who  steps  in  and  under- 
takes the  work  on  the  terms  of  a  vaguely  defined  rental,  the  land- 
lord reserving  to  himself  the  usufruct  and  disposal  of  a  part  of  our 
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holding,  the  extent  of  which  is  undefined,  but  which  may  turn  out  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  whole  farm — in  respect  whereof,  however,  there 
is  to  be  no  reduction  of  our  rental.  (I  refer  to  the  stipulation  in  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Annex  '  that  the  Sublime  Porte  may  freely  sell 
and  lease  lands  and  other  property  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Otto- 
man State  and  Crown.')  And  the  tenure  of  the  humble  farmer  is 
precarious  beyond  the  caprice  of  any  ordinary  landlord.  Another 
.  party  altogether  is  the  arbiter  of  it.  That  neighbouring  proprietor, 
Kussia,  may  take  it  into  his  head,  just  when  we  have  got  the  farm 
into  good  order  and  it  has  begun  to  pay,  to  abandon  his  recent  acqui- 
sitions in  Armenia  on  the  discovery  that  they  are  of  less  value  to  him 
than  he  had  thought,  or  in  virtue  of  some  consideration  given  by  our 
landlord  Turkey,  and  then  out  we  go  neck  and  crop,  leaving  behind 
us  our  unexhausted  improvements.  We,  claiming  to  be  the  greatest 
Power  in  Western  Europe,  have,  quoad  this  wretched  Asiatic  island, 
constituted  ourselves  the  vassals,  the  tributaries  of  a  battered  and 
broken  barbarian  power.  We  deal  with  a  blind  man,  not  by  restoring 
his  sight,  but  by  accepting  the  proud  role  of  the  dog  that  leads  him 
about  and  snaps  at  people  who  would  molest  him.  And  how  precarious 
our  boasted  *  civilising  instrument' !  Should  we  have  to  evacuate  this 
our  dependency,  we  must  abandon  its  population,  on  whom  we  shall 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  civilisation,  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
re-established  tithe-collector  and  the  scrupulous  consideration  of  the 
Kaimakan  and  the  Kadi. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  natives  of  Cyprus,  with  whose  precarious  civi- 
lisation we  are  thus  concerning  ourselves,  remain  all  the  while  sub- 
jects of  their  master  and  our  suzerain,  the  Porte.  On  this  point  the 
Attorney-General's  reply  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  reluctantly 
clear.  Why  the  former  should  have  called  the  questions  of  the  latter 
*  highly  speculative  and  argumentative '  is  difficult  to  discern,  seeing 
that  they  took  cognisance  of  points  some  of  which  have  already  in 
practice  come  to  the  front  on  the  island,  and  more  of  which  must 
crop  up  before  the  winter  cold  shall  render  it  temporarily  habitable  by 
Englishmen.  '  The  Convention,'  so  said  the  Attorney-General,  '  does 
not  destroy  the  allegiance  of  the  natives  of  Cyprus  to  the  Sultan.' 
Logically,  then,  supposing  the  Porte  at  war,  say  with  Greece,  or,  to 
take  an  example  of  recent  occurrence,  with  Servia,  the  Turkish  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  would  be  liable  to  the  conscription  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Seraskierate.  The  Turkish  zaptieh,  who  has  become  one 
of  Major  Grant's  policemen,  must  fulfil  the  claims  of  his  allegiance, 
and  lay  down  his  baton  to  go  and  serve  against  a  country  with  which 
his  second  master,  Britain,  would  in  all  probability  be  at  peace.  We 
have  got  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  abiding  in  a  locality  where  British  jurisdiction  prevails, 
are  amenable  to  its  provisions.  The  French  forger  who  passes  a  bad 
five-franc  piece  in  Leicester  Square  is  dealt  with  at  Bow  Street.  The 
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Trieste  sailor  who  knocks  down  a  Hindoo  chowkedar  outside  a  drink- 
ing bar  in  Uhurrumtollah  Street,  Calcutta,  is  prosecuted  by  Sir 
Stuart  Hogg,  and  sent  to  gaol  by  the  British  police  magistrate.  But 
Cyprus  is  destined  to  furnish  the  one  bad  exception  to  this  rule. 
Most  of  the  European  states,  by  specific  capitulation  with  the  Porte, 
have  secured  the  right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  their  own  sub- 
jects in  the  Turkish  dominion  of  the  Levant.  This  right  stands 
under  our  occupation ;  there  is  no  reference  to  it,  and  therefore  no 
arrestment  of  it,  in  the  Convention.  Indeed,  the  Attorney-General 
has  in  effect  conceded  its  continued  force.  '  If,'  said  he,  replying  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  *  any  other  country,  or  the  subjects  of  any 
other  country,  should  appear  or  claim  to  have  any  exceptional  right 
in  Cyprus  under  existing  arrangements  with  the  Porte,  the  position 
and  claims  of  such  country  or  subjects  will  be  duly  considered.'  So 
if  an  Italian  sailor  happens  to  knife  a  Cypriote  on  the  Marina  of 
Larnaka,  Colonel  White  cannot  punish  the  ruffian,  but  on  due  requi- 
sition, which  will  certainly  be  forthcoming,  must  hand  him  over  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Italian  Consul.  The  British  lion,  under  such 
circumstances,  has  the  sphere  of  the  wag  of  his  tail  materially 
curtailed. 

Another  anomaly  in  our  administration  of  Cyprus  may  be  ad- 
verted to.  The  produce  of  the  taxation  of  England — a  taxation  which 
bears  on  Englishmen  universally — is  to  be  expended  in  bettering  the 
position  of  the  Turkish  bondholders,  who  are  mere  isolated  indivi- 
duals in  the  English  community,  and  who  indeed  need  not  belong  to 
it  at  all.  This  is  a  novelty  ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  is  my  authority  for  the 
statement.  He  furnishes  this  authority  in  the  speech  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  23rd  July,  in  reply  to  Lord  Camperdown. 
There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  details,  but  none  as  to  the  fact.  The 
Convention  (art.  3  Annex)  sets  forth  'that  England  will  pay  to  the 
Porte  whatever  is  the  present  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in 
the  island  ;  this  excess  to  be  calculated  upon  and  determined  by  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  stated  to  be  22,963  purses.'  This  would 
seem  to  prescribe  a  fixed  annual  tribute  of  about  94,000£.  sterling. 
Lord  Salisbury's  words  I  find  reported  as  follows :  *  that  the  Porte 
should  continue  to  receive  whatever  it  might  be  calculated  was  the 
average  of  the  past. five  years  after  all  the  expenditure  had  been  paid' 
— a  calculation  already  made  in  the  Convention  at  the  amount  above 
stated,  subject  to  verification ;  *  and,'  his  Lordship  proceeds,  *  then 
the  surplus  would  go  to  the  Porte,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.'  A 
fair  arrangement,  continues  his  Lordship,  seeing  that  the  revenues 
had  already  been  pledged  to  Turkish  bondholders.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Lord  Salisbury  had  in  view  that  any  'surplus'  that  may 
arise  from  our  better  administration  should  go  to  swell  the  tribute  to 
the  Porte  for  the  professed  behoof  of  the  bondholders  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  expressed  intention  was  that,  whether  thus  or  by  direct  pay- 
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ment  to  the  bondholders,  they  are  to  receive  and  be  advantaged  by 
such  surplus  as  may  accrue,  and  not  the  Imperial  revenues,  by  whose 
disbursement  in  our  administration  that  further  surplus  shall  have  been 
realised.  He  is  explicit  as  to  this.  These  are  his  words  :  '  If  pecu- 
lation in  regard  to  the  revenue  had  been  so  prevalent  in  the  island, 
there  would  be  a  much  better  chance  of  the  bondholders  being  paid 
when  the  revenues  came  under  a  better  administration,  and  no  doubt 
they  would  be  much  larger  than  they  had  been.'  Now,  I  am  not  a 
Turkish  bondholder,  and  I  respectfully  protest  against  being  taxed  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  our  occupation  of  Cyprus  for  the  behoof  of  pri- 
vate speculators.  In  the  sense  of  a  speculation,  Cyprus  is  a  national 
speculation ;  and  if  there  are  any  returns,  I  claim  that  they  go  into 
the  national  purse. 

I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  second  question  of  the  theme : 

"WlTH  WHAT  OBJECTS  HAVE  WE  OCCUPIED  CYPRUS  ? 

These  ought  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  to  have  moved  us  to 
what  Lord  Salisbury  has  designated  as  a  '  bold  and  even  hazardous 
enterprise.'     Even  if  we  may  fail  to  recognise  any  risk  attending  the 
enterprise  in  itself,  save  the  certainty  of  Cyprus  fever,  none  the  less 
are  we  filled  with  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  objects 
to  be  furthered  by  the  occupation,  when  it  is  realised  that  their 
pursuit  is  considered  worth  the  cost  of  our  voluntary  subjection  to 
unprecedented   humiliation   and  degradation.     When  one  proceeds 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  these  objects,  there  rises  up  at 
the  very  outset  a  curious  difficulty.     Most  things  have  appertaining 
to  them  something  of  a  natural  meaning  and  sequence.     If  we  see  a 
man  drinking  tumbler  after  tumbler  of  grog,  the  prediction  that  his 
sobriety  will  be  impaired  will  hardly  be  challenged  as  far-fetched      If 
we  see  a  man  going  up  the  Finchley  Road,  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
that,  if  he  does  not  turn  off,  he  will  pass  the  Swiss  Cottage.     But 
there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  that  the  act 
in  itself  affords  no  clue  to  the  motive,  no  hint  as  to  the  desiderated 
result.     There  was  actually  more  prima,  facie  coherency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  ingenious  Tamaroo,  Mr.  Bailey's  successor  at  Todgers', 
who,  we  are  credibly  informed,  when  despatched  to  the  post-office 
with  letters,  had  been  frequently  seen  endeavouring  to  insinuate  them 
into  casual  chinks  in  private  doors,  under  the  delusion  that  any  door 
with  a  hole  in  it  would  answer  the  purpose.     There  was  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  character  of  this  woman's  aim  ;  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  furnishes  no  internal  evidence  of  any  object  at  all.     We  must 
therefore  look  outside  natural  and  internal,  to  collateral  evidence  on 
this  subject;    and  that  evidence   is    twofold.      The  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  states  categorically  an  object — or  rather  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  the  object — for  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  the  assignation  of  Cyprus.     '  In  order  to   enable 
England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement ' 
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are  the  words  of  the  Convention ;  and  that  engagement  is  that  « if 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to  take 
possession  of  any  further  territories  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  as  fixed  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  England  engages 
to  join  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by  force 
of  arms.'  Here,  then,  is  set  forth  one  definite  object;  but  it  is 
legitimately  open  to  us  to  find  other  objects  set  forth  or  hinted  at  in 
the  authoritative  utterances  of  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  on  which 
rests  the  responsibility  for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

One  element  in  the  inquiry  may  be  summarily  eliminated.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  one  object  in  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  was 
that  a  convenient  pied-a-terre  might  be  furnished  for  the  enforcement 
of  those  internal  reforms  in  Asia  Minor  which  in  the  Convention  the 
Sultan  promises  to  carry  into  effect,  or  at  the  least  as  a  lever  for  a 
moral  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  England  in  urging  that  such 
reforms  shall  be  substantial  and  effective.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
point  out  the  inefficacy  towards  such  purpose  of  a  position  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  that  it  renders  hors  de  combat  the  unfortunate 
handful  of  soldiers  condemned  to  chronic  fever  and  ague  on  its  pes- 
tilential surface,  and  is  so  situated  further  as  to  be  remote  from  all 
important  centres  of  the  territory  under  prospective  reform,  and  to 
lie  adjacent  only  to  those  outlying  fringes  of  that  territory  which  are 
still  more  insalubrious  than  is  Cyprus  itself.  We  have  the  authori- 
tative assurance  that  Cyprus  has  not  been  occupied  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  of  any  such  influence.  Hear  Mr.  Cross  in  his  speech  of  the  30th 
of  July.  *  It  is  said  that  the  Government  have  undertaken  either  to 
uphold  an  abominably  bad  government,  or  to  reform  the  internal 
administration  of  Asia  Minor,  when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so 
with  a  divided  responsibility.  I  deny  that  we  have  undertaken  any 
such  responsibility.  We  have  undertaken  to  defend  Turkey  in  Asia 
from  the  attacks  of  Russia  on  the  express  condition  that  Turkey  shall 
reform  herself.  We  are  not  to  reform  her.1  This  utterance  must  be 
held  to  be  conclusive,  and  Cyprus  stands  definitely  apart  from  any 
influence  on  the  internal  reform  of  Asia  Minor. 

But  that  Cyprus  has  not  been  occupied  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
metier  which  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  specifies,  may  be  made 
clear  by  other  quotations  from  Ministerial  utterances.  In  the  speech 
from  which  the  foregoing  extract  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Cross  proceeds : 
'  The  tactics  of  Russia  in  later  times  have  been  first  to  get  on  one  side  of 
a  place  and  then  on  the  other,  and  so  gradually  to  surround  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  more  against  Russia  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  she  once  got  the  Euphrates  Valley,  we 
could  do  practically  nothing  to  prevent  her  taking  Persia.  At  present 
her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions  are  defended  by  a  large  chain  of 
mountains,  and  I  think  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we  allow  that 
frontier  to  be  encroached  upon.'  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  oration  of 
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the  18th  of  July,  made  the  following  observations : — 'We  have  a  peculiar 
position  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  world  which  is  shared  in 
by  no  other  power.  On  every  occasion  in  which  these  discussions, 
these  struggles,  or  these  settlements  occur,  our  Indian  Empire  is 
with  England  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  time  appeared  to  us 
to  have  arrived  when,  if  possible,  we  should  terminate  that  anxiety. 
In  all  questions  connected  with  European  Turkey  we  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sympathy  sometimes  of  all,  but  often  of  many.  European 
powers.  But  when  we  come  to  considerations  connected  with  our 
Oriental  Empire,  they  are  naturally  not  so  interested,  and  we  have 
had  to  look  to  our  own  resources  throughout  these  affairs.'  Hence 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  of  our  share  of  which  compact  the 
assignation  of  Cyprus  is  the  keystone,  since  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
vention that  assignation  is  necessary  '  in  order  to  enable  England  to 
make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement.'  It  is  from 
the  fever-stricken  camp  of  Chinick,  and  the  miasmatic  '  sanatorium ' 
of  Dali,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  like  a  modern  Canute — absit 
omen  ! — says  to  Russia,  '  Thus  far  and  no  further.' 

f  The  avowed  objects,  then,  of  our  occupation  of  Cyprus,  setting 
aside  its  blessings  as  a  'great  civilising  instrument,'  are,  first,  in 
order  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing 
her  engagement  with  Turkey  to  join  her  in  defensive  warfare 
against  Russia  in  case  of  aggression  by  that  power  on  Asia  Minor ; 
and  secondly,  as  an  element  of  protection  against  Russian  advances 
in  the  direction  of  our  Indian  Empire,  or  Russian  machinations 
against  the  safety  thereof  and  of  our  communications  therewith. 
It  remains  to  inquire — 

To  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  OUR  OCCUPATION  OF  CYPRUS  FULFIL  THESE 
OBJECTS  ? 

Dealing  primarily  with  Cyprus,  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  to  refer  incidentally  to  the  engagement 
to  which  we  stand  committed  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 
But  some  allusion  is  necessary  to  it.  To  it  applies  with  a  vengeance 
Lord  Salisbury's  epithet  of  a  '  bold  and  even  hazardous  enterprise ' — 
an  enterprise  reckless  to  the  extreme  outside  of  maniacal  contempt 
for  consequences.  It  exposes  Britain  to,  nay,  it  solicits  for  Britain, 
when  locked  in  the  close  hand-grip  of  some  future  desperate  struggle 
with  some  other  foe  than  Russia,  the  grim  alternative  of  national 
humiliation  by  the  default  of  the  pledge  to  which  it  binds  us,  or  of 
national  ruin  in  the  attempt  to  implement  the  same.  And  it  gives 
everything,  and  gets  nothing  in  return.  It  pledges  us  to  join  the 
Sultan  in  defending  him  from  Russian  aggression  on  his  Asiatic 
dominions,  but  it  no  whit  binds  him  to  cooperate  with  us  in  thwarting 
Russian  aggression,  threatening  India  on  a  line  of  operations  outside 
his  territories.  Nay,  it  does  not  even  stipulate  for  us  the  title  to  a 
right  of  way  across  these  territories  to  a  position  on  the  flank  or 
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in  the  front  of  such  aggression.  It  binds  us,  through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,  in  season  for  us  and  out  of  season  for 
us,  to  join  him  in  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  territories,  but  it 
contains  no  provision  that  he  may  not  defeat  our  purpose  in 
making  the  Convention — illusory  and  abortive  as  that  purpose  is — 
by  permitting  further  Russian  encroachment  on  Asia  Minor  with- 
out resistance,  and,  indeed,  by  consent.  The  Porte  must  realise 
that  in  this  matter  our  pledges  to  it  are  no  tokens  of  a  genuine  and 
cordial  alliance.  Our  Ministers  are  cynically  frank  in  their  avowal 
that  Turkey  is  bolstered  up  not  because  of  love  for  Turkey,  but  as  a 
bulwark  to  Britain  against  Russia,  and  as  a  recruiting  ground  for 
Turkish  battalions  to  stand  in  line  with  the  sparse  soldiery  of  Britain 
should  Russia  pursue  tactics  believed  to  be  detrimental  to  British 
security  in  the  East.  Russian  influence  has  been  paramount  before 
to-day  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Convention  does  not  bind  the  Sultan 
to  join  us  in  resisting  Russia's  acquisition  of  a  province  of  his  territory, 
but  only  pledges  us  to  join  him  in  case  he  chooses  to  resist  Russia's 
seizure  of  a  road. 

It  follows,  I  may  incidentally  notice,  that  there  will  be  no  reform 
in  Asia  Minor,  since  '  we  are  not  to  reform  her.'  Among  the  many 
admirable  characteristics  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  is  pre-eminently  that 
of  acuteness.  To  most  bargains  there  are  two  sides,  but  this  notable 
compact  of  ours  is  essentially  onesided.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Porte  it  is  a  *  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  '  bargain.  The  Porte  pro- 
mises, it  is  true,  *  to  introduce  necessary  reforms.'  But  this  promise 
(and  its  performance)  is  in  no  sense  the  equivalent  for  which  we  bind 
ourselves  to  join  the  Porte  in  the  defence  of  its  Asiatic  territories. 
We  so  bind  ourselves,  not  to  secure  reform  to  Asia  Minor,  but  with 
intent  to  strengthen  our  position  in  our  own  fancied  interest  for 
saying  to  Russia,  4  Thus  far  and  no  further  ! '  The  astute  Porte  will 
recognise  that  this  is  our  affair  ;  and  that  we  have  made  a  compact 
with  it  with  the  primary  intent  of  securing  its  co-operation  for  our 
own  purposes,  not  out  of  a  philanthropic  anxiety  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable  of  Asia  Minor  abuses.  It  will  trade  on  the  realisation 
of  this  fact  just  as  it  did  after  the  Crimean  war,  and  as  '  we  are  not 
to  reform  her,'  Asia  Minor  will  continue  unreformed.  Reformed  or 
unreformed,  it  will  abide  secure  from  the  Russian  under  the  aegis 
which  we  extend  over  it  in  pursuance  of  our  own  policy. 

My  topic  is  Cyprus,  and  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  it 
as  a  position  for  enabling  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for 
executing  her  engagement  with  the  Sultan  under  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention.  Lord  Salisbury  no  doubt  thought  it  a  telling  taunt 
which  he  pointed  at  Lord  Derby,  that  the  latter  might,  by  a  great 
effort,  have  consented  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Isle  of  Man  relatively  would  be  an  infinitely  more 
effectively  strategic  operation  than  is  the  so-called  '  acquisition  '  of 
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the  island  of  Cyprus.  A  compound  of  St.  Kilda  for  position,  and 
St.  Thomas  for  climate,  occurs  to  me  as  the  closest  co-relative  of 
•Cyprus.  The  Eussians  confront  Asia  Minor  on  the  line  Batoum- 
Ardahan-Kars,  on  its  extreme  north-eastern  frontier;  we  select,  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  prevention  of  their  further  encroachment,  an 
island  whose  only  available  place  of  embarkation  is  close  on  200 
miles  distant  from  Alexandretta,  the  nearest  available  place  of  debar- 
kation on  the  south-western  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  Imagine  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  another  sphere  of  life  than  that  which  he  so  adorns. 
Suppose  him  put  into  a  house  to  take  care  of  it.  He  would  not 
keep  the  situation  long,  were  he,  with  a  view  to  exclude  intruders  by 
the  open  front  door,  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  shrub- 
bery outside  the  back  door.  This  Cyprus,  this  eligibly  situated 
strategic  position  (very  much  round  the  corner),  possesses  some  pecu- 
liar characteristics  which  give  it  an  exceptional  fitness  for  the  use  to 
which  from  *  adequate  information '  it  has  been  chosen.  It  possesses 
no  harbour ;  it  has  but  one  anchorage,  Larnaka,  that  is  practically 
available ;  Limasol  is  away  in  a  corner,  and  the  heavy  swell  renders 
Kyrenea  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  on.  It  produces  nothing  to  speak 
of ;  ten  thousand  men  would  consume  its  spare  provisions  in  less  than 
a  month.  It  is  so  unhealthy  that  before  the  unhealthy  season  proper 
had  fairly  set  in,  25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  total  strength  of 
the  troops  on  it  were  officially  reported  on  the  sick  list.  More  than 
a  month  was  spent  by  experts  in  searching  for  a  sanatorium,  in  whose 
upland  atmosphere  the  fever  demon  might  at  length  be  exorcised.  At 
length  the  spot  was  chosen ;  a  regiment  was  marched  thither,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Home  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Probably  he  had  time 
to  finish  it,  but  that  must  have  been  about  all.  Before  many  days 
he  had  to  telegraph  to  the  War  Office  that  the  sanatorium  at  Dali  had 
proved  more  unhealthy  than  the  condemned  camp  at  Chiflick.  He 
reported  sick  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  force  throughout  the  island,  or 
one-fourth.  He  announced  thirteen  deaths  since  the  force  landed 
six  weeks  before,  which  gives  an  annual  death-rate  of  40  per  thousand, 
the  normal  death-rate  in  the  British  army  being  8  per  thousand. 
Bell  tents  had  been  blamed  for  the  sickness,  but  by  the  date  of  this 
telegram  the  whole  force  had  inherited  the  thicker,  loftier,  and  more 
spacious  tents,  left  behind  by  the  Indian  troops,  and  in  which  they  re- 
main healthy  in  an  Indian  hot  season.  The  acclimatisation  which 
comes  to  the  British  soldier  in  Cyprus  is  the  chronic  deterioration  of 
his  strength  accentuated  by  an  outburst  of  fever  when  he  has  to  make 
an  exertion  which  elsewhere  would  be  child's  play  to  him.  On  August 
25th  a  hundred  men  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  a  regiment  which  had 
undergone  its  full  baptism  of  fever,  undertook  a  march  of  five  miles 
out  and  five  miles  back  into  Kyrenea,  on  the  duty  of  escorting  pri- 
soners. A  semi-official  witness  reports  that  this  task  sent  down 
twenty-five  of  the  detachment  with  fever — fever  that  in  most  cases 
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must  have  been  simply  a  relapse.  A  month's  residence  in  the  '  trea- 
cherous climate  '  of  Cyprus  takes  the  steel  out  of  even  the  Goorkhas, 
children  of  the  sun  and  swamp  as  they  are.  These  mountaineers,  im- 
mediately after  landing  in  Cyprus,  marched  twenty-five  miles  in  twelve 
hours  without  a  casualty.  A  month  later,  on  the  same  light  duty  to 
which  the  detachment  of  the  42nd  succumbed  as  above  narrated,  an 
escort  of  Goorkhas  had  a  march  of  nine  miles.  During  this  march, 
so  testifies  the  witness  referred  to, '  was  seen  a  very  curious  sight.  As 
the  convoy  dragged  its  slow  length  along  the  rough  mule  path,  the 
treacherous  climate  told  with  severe  effect ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not 
upon  the  convicts,  but  upon  the  little  Goorkha  soldiers.  One  after 
another  they  staggered  and  fell.  With  one  company  of  prisoners 
only  eight  out  of  twenty-five  Goorkhas  remained  when  the  halting- 
place  was  reached.'  And  when  this  account  was  written  and  Sir 
Anthony  Home's  telegram  despatched,  only  the  threshold  of  the 
conventional  unhealthy  season  of  Cyprus  had  been  reached.  '  Then,' 
to  quote  Heir  von  Loher,  an  author  whose  work  doubtless  formed 
part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  'adequate  information' — 'then  the 
air  becomes  thick  and  obscure,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  damp 
and  sultry.  The  grass  and  vegetation  generally  are  dried  up  even 
to  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  which  now  stretch 
out  their  naked  arms  like  ghost-like  forms,  scarcely  visible  through 
the  surrounding  fog.  Not  a  drop  of  water  remains  in  the  brooks 
and  river  sources,  and  travelling  is  only  possible  during  the  night. 
Business  is  at  a  standstill ;  and  the  people  do  nothing  but  inquire 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  rain  will  come  down  again.' 

Either  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  '  in  order  to  enable  England  to 
make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement '  to  join  the 
Porte  in  the  defence  of  the  latter's  territory  against  further  Eussian 
aggression,  has  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all,  which  is  naturally  an 
untenable  proposition  ;  or  it  must  be  intended  as  a  base  of  operations 
for  a  land  expedition  towards  the  north-eastern  or  eastern  frontier  of 
Asia  Minor.  For  there  is  no  other  character  which  Eussian  aggres- 
sion could  assume,  in  essaying  to  resist  which  Cyprus  could  assert  any 
the  most  remote  claim  to  be  a  factor.  Malta  and  Cyprus  are  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  Dardanelles,  but  every  man,  every  gun, 
every  barrel  of  stores  that  England  would  send  out  to  Cyprus  must 
pass  Malta,  and  from  Malta  to  the  Dardanelles  direct  is  obviously 
nearer  than  from  Malta  to  the  Dardanelles  via  Cyprus,  by  the  thousand 
miles  that  separate  Malta  from  Cyprus.  A  division  could  leave  Eng- 
land, go  by  water  direct  into  the  Black  Sea,  disembark  at  Khopah,  on 
the  Lazistan  coast,  make  a  short  campaign  on  the  Batoum-Ardahan 
front,  and  be  back  again  in  England  before  an  English  column,  land- 
ing from  Cyprus  at  Alexandretta,  could  look  down  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Van  after  their  march  of  450  miles  through  the  fever-haunted 
valleys  and  rugged,  roadless  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  if,  indeed,  it 
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ever  should  accomplish  at  all  the  tramp  along  this  via  dolorosa, 
which  may  be  doubted.  For  such  a  march,  where  the  base  would 
have  to  be  depended  on  for  everything,  a  huge  quantity  of  transport 
would  be  requisite ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  British  army, 
on  taking  the  field  elsewhere  than  in  India,  that  it  never  has  any 
transport.  The  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  was  despatched  to  Malta 
reasonably  complete  in  all  respects  save  that  it  had  neither  commis- 
sariat nor  transport,  both  justly  esteemed  essential  requisites  in 
modern  warfare  conducted  on  civilised  principles.  The  regiments 
assembled  at  Aldershot  till  the  other  day,  composing  the  home  portion 
of  the  so-called  '  First  Army  Corps,'  were  supplied  with  their  regi- 
mental transport,  which  looked  very  well  on  a  march  past,  and  old 
soldiers,  who  remembered  with  a  shudder  the  half-dozen  transportles. 
miles  between  Balaclava  and  the  front,  went  home  from  the  spectacle 
reassured  and  cheered.  But  the  regiments  composing  the  garrison  of 
Malta,  our  advanced  Haupt-Piquet  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  dan- 
ger— the  regiments  which  an  emergency  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  first  called  into  the  field — never  had  anything  more  in  the  shape 
of  field  transport  than  a  few  mule-carts,  whose  linch-pins,  judging 
from  subsequent  experience,  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  whose 
Maltese  drivers,  by  the  same  token,  would  have  mutinied  en  masse  on 
the  first  use  of  the  salutary  cat.  The  resources  of  Malta  in  the 
matter  of  water-carts,  primary  essentials  on  a  campaign,  were  dis- 
covered, on  the  requisition  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  to  be  equal  to  the 
supply  of  four  of  these  articles.  Were  I  a  military  chief,  I  should 
quail  at  the  mere  thought  of  being  the  officer  charged  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  an  expedition  from  such  a  base,  on  such  a  destination.  But 
far  more,  were  I  a  Minister,  would  I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  standing 
charged  with  the  terrible  responsibility  of  ordering  it.  In  Asian 
passes,  further  east  than  the  gorges  of  Keban  Medani  and  the  corries 
of  the  Sipan  Dagh — in  the  ravines  of  Jugdulluck  and  the  Coord 
Cabul,  there  already  lie  the  bleached  bones  of  a  British  army,  perished 
since  the  present  reign  began.  The  phantom  of  covering  India  by 
maintaining  the  Turkish  integrity  of  Asia  Minor  is  not  worth 
clutching  at  in  the  face  of  the  risk  of  another  such  catastrophe.  Yet 
that  risk,  I  aver,  is  imminently  involved  in  the  attempt  to  conduct  a 
campaign  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Cyprus  as  the 
base  of  operations.  And  if  no  such  contingency  was  contemplated  as 
potentially  a  motive  for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  then  there  is  and 
can  be  no  meaning  in  that  occupation,  and  the  taking  over  of  it  '  in 
order  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing 
her  engagement '  to  join  the  Sultan  in  defending  Asia  Minor  is  a 
huge  joke.  There  are  three  classes  of  people  who  may  have  some 
title  to  consider  it  a  bad  joke — honest  Conservatives  so  old-fashioned 
as  to  have  some  sense  of  national  self-respect ;  British  taxpayers ; 
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and  the  poor  fever-stricken  devils  who  are  alternately  shivering  and 
burning  in  the  *  sanatoria '  of  Cyprus. 

Is  it  worth  while,  in  an  era  later  than  the  days  of  Prester  John  and 
Marco  Polo,  to  deal  seriously  with  the  claim  of  the  Government  that 
our  occupation  of  Cyprus  affords  an  element  of  protection  against 
Kussian  advances  in  the  direction  of  our  Indian  Empire  ?  Is  a  mo- 
derately sane  man,  with  a  recent  map  of  Asia  spread  out  before  him,  to 
apply  himself  with  a  grave  face  to  the  task  of  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  the  claim  that  our  tenure  of  Cyprus  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  '  terminate  our  anxiety '  regarding  Kus- 
sian machinations  against  the  safety  of  that  Empire,  and  render 
secure  our  communications  therewith  ?  Were  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
Rugby  on  his  way  to  London,  with  an  open  road  before  him  as  far  at 
least  as  Willesden,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  prefer  a  circuitous  route 
that  should  include  a  journey  through  the  valleys  of  South  Wales  ? 
Imagine  London  to  be  India,  and  Weedon  the  most  advanced  Rus- 
sian post  in  Central  Asia :  would  Lord  Beaconsfield  consider  that  he 
had  '  terminated  our  anxiety '  regarding  the  former  by  occupying 
Scilly,  and  signing  a  convention  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  '  to  join 
him  in  defending '  that  remote  province  in  case  the  Russians  should 
be  eccentric  enough  to  assail  it  en  route  from  Weedon  to  London  ? 
When  Mrs.  Partington  essayed  to  mop  up  the  Atlantic  with  her 
broom,  she  at  least  was  so  honest  in  the  endeavour  that  she  got  her 
pattens  wet.  But  these  Mother  Partingtons  of  ours  twirl  their  ridicu- 
lous mops  about  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  Atlantic  of  the 
Russian  line  of  advance,  and  then  cackle  vaingloriously  that  they 
have  done  the  job  and  terminated  our  anxiety.  The  Canute  of  the 
story  books  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  he  '  faced  the  music ; ' 
he  planted  his  chair  on  the  edge  of  the  tide.  But  his  modern  imi- 
tation mouths  his  4  Thus  far  and  no  further ! '  not  down  at  the 
water's  edge,  but  from  the  lips  of  a  couple  of  fever-stricken  regiments 
on  a  wretched  island  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
rear  flank  of  the  crest  of  the  wave  whose  progress  he  would  have  us 
think  he  has  arrested.  Lord  Northbrook  is  not  a  specially  sarcastic 
man,  but  there  was  a  fine  irony  in  his  remark  that  *  to  undertake 
hostilities  in  the  right  rear  of  the  enemy  was  not  precisely  the  way 
to  defend  a  country.'  But  then  Lord  Northbrook  has  not  shared  in 
the  advantages  of  Mr.  Cross,  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  and  learned  strategic  lessons  from  the  ingenious  individual  who 
flanked  the  whole  habitable  globe  by  the  simple  expedient  of  going 
up  in  a  balloon.  Mr.  Cross  *  did  not  want  to  say  more  against  Rus- 
sia than  Jwas  absolutely  necessary.'  I  have  no  desire  to  say  more 
against  Mr.  Cross  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  must  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  when  the  Government  acquired  its  '  adequate  in- 
formation '  respecting  Cyprus,  there  must  have  been  some  neglect  in 
omitting  to  serve  out  a  modern  map  of  Asia  to  that  minister.  I 
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repeat  irhat  I  notice  his  utterances  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
those  of  other  ministers,  simply  as  affording  the  only  exposition  of 
the  views  and  policy  of  the  Government  in  concluding  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention,  and  in  occupying  Cyprus.  'The  tactics  of  Eus- 
sia,'  said  he,  '  in  later  times  have  been  first  to  get  gradually  on  one 
side  of  a  place  and  then  on  the  other,  and  so  gradually  surround  it. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  Kussia  once  got  the  Euphrates  valley  we 
could  do  practically  nothing  to  prevent  her  taking  Persia.  At  pre- 
sent her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions  are  defended  by  a  large  chain  of 
mountains,  and  I  think  we  should  be  careful  how  we  allow  that  fron- 
tier to  be  encroached  upon.' 

I  select  these  sentences  because  they  are  conveniently  categorical 
and  definitive  ;  their  gist  is  confirmed  by  numerous  utterances  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  more  diffuse  and  less  compact  for 
extraction,  but  some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted.  Mr.  Cross 
tells  us  in  effect  that  Eussia's  'little  game'  is  to  surround  Persia  with 
a  view  to  its  acquisition ;  that  we  have  no  means  of  deterring 
her  from  this  acquisition  if  we  once  permit  her  to  acquire  the 
Euphrates  valley ;  and,  if  his  last  sentence  means  anything  at  all, 
which  is  doubtful,  that  the  Eussian  road  to  India  lies  through  Per- 
sia. The  thread  of  his  reasoning,  following  it  backward,  is  this — that 
India  is  Eussia's  goal  in  Asia,  that  Persia  must  be  Eussia's  stepping- 
stone  to  India,  that  Eussia  cannot  acquire  Persia  without  first 
getting  possession  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  and  our  occupation  of  Cyprus  will  effectually 
prevent  Eussia  from  getting  the  Euphrates  valley.  Bringing  together 
the  two  ends  of  the  chain,  it  stands,  according  to  Mr.  Cross  and  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  and  our 
occupation  of  Cyprus  block  Eussia  from  her  goal  of  India,  and  '  ter- 
minate our  anxiety '  in  respect  to  this  all-important  matter. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  first  postulate  begs  the  question, 
and  that  the  intermediate  reasoning  is  utterly  wrong  in  every  link. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  has  any 
force  to  prevent  Eussia  from  getting  the  Euphrates  valley.  It  may 
pass  into  her  hands  by  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Porte,  against 
which  we  have  secured  ourselves  by  no  stipulation  in  the  Convention. 
Eussia  might  conquer  it  by  force  from  her  base  on  the  Caspian  after 
a  war  with  an  English  army,  having  its  incomparably  more  distant 
base  on  the  Mediterranean,  either  in  conjunction  with  our  Turkish 
allies  or  without  their  cooperation,  as  no  clause  in  the  Convention 
compels  the  Sultan  to  defend  the  Euphrates  valley  or  any  other  part 
of  his  dominions  unless  he  chooses  ;  and  even  if  such  compulsion 
existed  on  paper,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  enforced  in 
practice.  But  the  truth  is  that  Eussia  can  acquire  Persia  without 
taking  first  a  rood  of  the  Euphrates  valley  or  of  any  other  district  of 
Asia  Minor.  She  would  probably  do  so  to-morrow,  if  the  Porte  were 
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the  only  obstacle  in  her  path.  Two  English  regiments  at  Cyprus 
cannot  even  be  the  fly  on  the  wheel  of  her  chariot.  The  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  is  purely  a  defensive  compact,  and  it  nowise 
entitles  us  to  call  upon  the  Sultan  to  engage  in  offensive  war  with 
Russia  or  any  other  power  outside  his  own  borders.  Even  were  he  to 
consent,  Cyprus  as  a  base  for  our  operations  in  conjunction  with  him 
on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  an  absurdity  if  it 
were  not  a  crime.  What  confronts  Russia  meditating  Persian  ac- 
quisitions is  the  single  consciousness  that  the  crossing  of  the  Attreck 
or  the  debarkation  at  Reshd  of  a  Russian  army  of  invasion  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  the  signal  for  the  transportation  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army  up  the  Persian  Grulf  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  past 
Mohumrah  up  its  tributary  the  Karoon  en  route  for  Ispahan.  But 
the  road  to  Ispahan  was  open  to  a  British  army  before  the  signature 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  and  the  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
Outram  was  on  that  war-path  in  1857,  and  had  already  reached 
Ahwaz  when  the  Persians  came  to  their  senses.  Neither  is  the 
Russian  line  of  invasion  of  Persia  one  whit  obstructed,  nor  our  line  of 
opposing  advance  one  whit  facilitated,  either  by  the  ink  wasted  in 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  or  by  the  handful  of  soldiers  con- 
demned to  languish  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Cross  appears  to  have  a  curious  notion  of  the  circuitous  tactics 
practised  by  the  Russians.  Seeing  that  they  have  already  an  im- 
portant military  establishment  at  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  within  a  few  marches  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Persia,  to  persist  in  the  conviction  that  they  must  acquire  the 
Euphrates  valley  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  occupation 
of  Persia,  is  tantamount  to  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  man  who, 
being  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  bent  on  entering  Pall  Mall,  would 
regard  it  as  imperative  to  make  a  preliminary  detour  into  Palace 
Yard.  But  why  waste  space  in  argument  when  substantive  evidence 
exists  ?  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  polite  education  to  which  Mr. 
Cross  has  presumably  been  subjected  includes  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Turkmanchai  and  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  year  1826-7  General  Paskievitch,  the  Russian 
eommander-in-chief  in  Asia,  marching  from  Tiflis  as  his  base,  in- 
vaded Persia,  took  Erivan,  and  achieved  such  success  that  the  Per- 
sians were  only  too  glad  to  make  peace  with  him.  But,  thinking 
that  an  impending  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  might  bring  him 
better  terms,  the  Shah  repudiated  the  treaty  he  had  signed.  Paskie- 
vitch, under  orders  to  punish  him,  marched  swiftly  southward  through 
the  snow.  He  had  reached  Meanee,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kaftan-ku  pass,  distant  little  over  two  hundred  miles  from  Teheran 
when  the  Shah's  plenipotentiary  met  him.  Paskievitch  told  the 
envoy  that  if  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted  he  would  cross  the  Kaf- 
tan-ku next  day,  and  that,  if  he  did  so,  nothing  would  deter  him  from 
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occupying  Teheran.  He  got  what  he  asked,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Turkmanchai  was  signed.  Paskievitch  earned  the  appellative  of 
'  Erivanski.'  Had  Lord  Beaconsfield  been  a  Kussian,  he  might  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  '  Cypruski,'  as  the  guerdon  of  a  '  peace 
with  honour/  and  the  negotiation  of  a  compact  which  makes  his 
country  the  tributary  of  a  broken  barbarian. 

Mr.  Cross  will  perceive  then  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  as  yet 
Kussia  had  no  navigation  on  the  Caspian  and  no  frontier  east  of  that 
sea,  a  Kussian  general  was  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Persia 
without  touching  Turkish  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  and  without 
coming  within  three  hundred  miles  of  that  Euphrates  valley,  the 
possession  of  which  by  Kussia  her  Majesty's  Government  consider  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  Kussian  encroachment  on  Persia,  and 
which  possession  they  swagger  that  they  have  prevented  by  putting 
two  regiments  on  a  pestilential  island  out  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
two  conclusions  are  equally  hollow  and  delusive.  They  have  done  no 
more  towards  the  hindrance  of  a  Kussian  acquisition  of  the  Euphrates 
valley  than  is  a  Russian  acquisition  of  the  Euphrates  valley  the 
essential  to  Russian  acquisition  in  Persia.  We  should  have  fought 
to  resist  either  step  had  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  never  been 
signed  and  Cyprus  never  been  occupied.  These  measures  no  whit 
improve  our  position  for  such  resistance,  and  they  lash  us  fast  to 
responsibilities  that  have  no  connection  with  our  welfare,  and  that 
are  too  stupendous  to  be  realised. 

The  assumption  that  the  road  of  the  Russian  advance  on  India 
lies  over  Persia  is  not  less  destitute  of  foundation.  The  Russians 
claim,  and  they  are  gradually  and  quietly  taking  up,  a  frontier  line 
athwart  Central  Asia  from  the  Bay  of  Astrabad  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Caspian  in  an  easterly  direction  below  Merv  over  Balkh, 
where  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude  crosses  the  67th  of  longitude.  It 
is  true  that  we  object  to  this  frontier  as  giving  the  Russians  possession 
of  Merv,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Herat ;  but  we 
confine  ourselves  to  objecting,  and  the  Russians  meanwhile  are  quietly 
working  forward  into  the  line  they  claim.  Balkh  is  just  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  Peshawur,  and  the  caravan  road  from  it  thither  over 
Khulm,  Heibak,  Bamian,  and  Kabul,  and  onward  through  the  passes 
by  Jellalabad,  presents  no  insurmountable  physical  difficulties.  The 
alternative  road  from  Merv  to  Herat,  and  over  Kandahar  either 
through  the  Sakee  Sarwar  Pass  upon  Dehra  Gfazee  Khan,  or  by 
Quetta  and  Dadur  on  Jacobabad,  is  certainly  not  less  practicable.  It 
is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  neither  line  of  advance  touches  or 
approaches  Persian  territory,  or  shows  an  exposed  flank  towards  any 
portion  thereof.  A  fortiori  neither  exposes  a  flank  towards  Asia  Minor 
or  is  assailable  therefrom  ;  and  a  fortissimo  our  occupation  of  Cyprus 
has  no  more  influence  on  either  than  if  Cyprus  were  in  the  moon.  It 
flanks  these  lines  of  advance  on  one  side  with  equal  effect  that  the 
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British  military  post  at  Hong  Kong  may  be  said  to  flank  them  on  the 
other. 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  deal  with  Cyprus  regarded  as  a 
British  possession.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  so  at  all.  We  have- 
signed  a  Convention,  in  the  text  of  which  the  Sultan  *  assigns  '  to  us 
the  island,  and  in  the  Annex  to  which  he  reserves  to  himself  pretty 
nearly  everything  of  value  in,  on,  or  under  its  soil.  For  the  subjects 
described  in  article  4  of  the  Annex  as  *  lands  and  other  property  in 
Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Crown  and  State,'  the  ownership  of 
which  that  article  reserves  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  do  not  indeed  com  - 
prise  the  camp  equipage  of  the  British  garrison,  but  include  mostly 
everything  else.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  reservations  is  sweep- 
ing. They  include  all  Mulk  land,  or  State  land  held  by  private 
proprietors,  all  Mvrit  land  or  public  domain,  all  Mevat  or  waste 
lands,  all  Vakouf  or  l  pious  purpose  '  lands,  all  forest  lands  and 
forests,  and  all  minerals  which  underlie  land  reserved  under  any  of 
the  above  categories — and  the  minerals  of  Cyprus,  be  they  what  they 
may,  lie  almost  exclusively  in  the  mountain  ranges,  whose  surface 
almost  to  an  acre  is  either  Mirie  or  Mevat.  For  the  Turkish  revenue 
of  Cyprus  was  derived  exclusively  from  taxation,  and  none  of  the  pro- 
perty specified  contributed  to  that  revenue,  so  that  it  does  not  pass  to 
us  under  the  stipulations  of  the  Annex.  All  that  we  have  in  reality 
acquired  in  Cyprus  is  the  concession  of  farming  the  revenue  derived 
by  taxation,  and  the  rotten  forts  and  tumble-down  konaks.  The 
Turks  have  even  reserved  the  obsolete  artillery  that  lay  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  former.  If  the  Land  Commission  awards  to  us  anything 
more  than  I  have  specified,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
act  will  be  ultra  vires,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Annex  to  the  Convention.  Stern  facts  have  compelled  a  reluctant 
evacuation  of  the  position  that  the  allegation  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
Cyprus  was  the  device  of  a  *  malcontent.'  Ingenuity  taxes  itself  in 
vain  to  put  forward  artificial  excuses  for  this  unhealthiness.  The 
Chiflick  Camp  was  denounced  as  malarious.  The  unhealthiness  be- 
comes intensified  in  a  carefully  selected  '  sanatorium.'  The  bell-tents 
are  blamed.  More  men  flock  to  hospital  from  under  the  Indian  tents 
than  came  when  the  bell-tents  were  in  use.  Exposure  and  work  in 
the  sun  are  set  down  as  '  if  not  the  absolute  cause,  at  any  rate  a  prede- 
termining or  an  accompanying  circumstance.'  The  troops  in  the 
Chiflick  Camp  were  absolutely  idle,  yet  on  the  14th  of  August  25 
per  cent,  of  them  were  on  the  sick  list.  The  company  of  Engineers 
camped  on  the  Nikosia  Plain,  in  which  body  of  men  sickness  has  beeu 
exceptionally  severe,  had  so  little  employment,  that  I  have  heard 
their  stagnant  idleness  ascribed  as  the  reason  for  the  exceptional 
prevalence  and  severity  of  the  fever  to  which  they  were  a  prey.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  '  officers  camping  on  the  same  spot  with  the  soldiers 
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have  hardly  felt  fever  at  all.'  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
that  on  the  14th  of  August  the  101st  Kegiment  had  seven  officers 
down  with  fever,  and  that  most  of  the  spare  accommodation  on  board 
the  fleet  in  Larnaka  roadstead  was  occupied  by  sick  military  officers. 
I  might  ask  why,  if  the  fever  is  slight  and  transient,  and  if  hardly 
an  officer  suffers  from  it,  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  recent  official 
order  that '  all  invalid  officers  are  to  return  to  England.'  Our  people 
eat  and  drink  too  much,  it  is  urged.  Dr.  M'Lean,  a  medical 
man  sent  with  a  special  mission  to  bless  the  island,  and  being  an 
honest  man,  testifies  (see  Times,  September  14) :  c  The  residents 
live  upon  vegetables  and  fruits,  rarely  eating  meat.  During  that 
period  (from  June  till  October)  there  is  not  a  family  which  has  not 
one  or  more  members  down  with  fever.'  A  glance  at  the  consular 
returns  shows  the  paltriness  of  the  exports  and  imports.  4 1  think,' 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  '  your  lordships  will  find  next  year  that  there 
are  ports  sufficient  for  British  ships  and  commerce.'  The  Premier's 
belief  is  perfectly  justifiable,  but  scarcely  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
spoke.  The  sincerest  commiseration  is  the  honest  due  of  the  able 
and  conscientious  military  administrator,  and  his  capable  and  indus- 
trious staff,  who  find  themselves  committed  to  the  Sisyphean  task  of 
attempting  to  make  Cyprus  a  success.  Bricks  are  not  to  be  made 
without  straw  in  Cyprus  any  more  than  in  Egypt. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  way  of  breaking  loose  from  the  one- 
sided, humiliating,  and  abortive  compact  with  which  the  Government 
has  trammeled  itself.  Suppose  that,  awakening  from  the  delusion 
that  Asia  Minor  can  afford  any  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  India, 
we  regard  the  Convention  as  double-sided.  The  Porte  binds  itself  to 
the  internal  reform  of  Asia  Minor.  '  We  are  not  to  reform  her.'  The 
Porte,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  default  from  her  engagement  of 
reform.  A  few  years  of  probation  will  expose  this  default,  and  then 
we  may  in  all  honour  and  honesty  rescind  the  compact,  lay  down  the 
indefinitely  stupendous  burden  of  responsibility  to  which  it  binds  us, 
and  evacuate  Cyprus.  If  it  should  appear  that  Kussia  is  at  any  future 
time  infringing  to  our  danger  on  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  not  have  re- 
signed our  title  to  combat  such  encroachment,  in  that  we  shall  have 
shaken  our  necks  free  from  the  yoke  of  this  unhappy  Convention. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  let  us  concern  ourselves  to  counteract  Russian 
machinations  in  another  and  a  more  effectual  quarter.  Let  the 
Premier  essay  the  novel  task  of  comprehending  that  we  are  straight- 
forward Britons,  who  love  no  dealing  with  tortuous  and  abortive  Asian 
mysteries.  Let  him  understand  that  if  we  have  an  enemy,  we  like  to 
look  him  straight  in  the  face — in  Havelock's  trenchant  words,  to  see 
the  colour  of  his  moustaches.  If  pure  strategy  alone  were  involved, 
we  might  wait  serenely  in  the  plains  till  the  heads  of  his  columns  should 
debouch  from  the  passes.  But  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
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other  elements  than  pure  strategy.  The  fermenting  and  susceptible 
native  population  of  India  lies  behind  a  patient  and  masterful  force 
watching  the  mouths  of  the  passes.  Our  safety,  then,  equally  from 
danger,  real  or  fancied,  in  our  front,  and  from  possible  chaos  in  our 
rear,  lies  in  the  military  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  from 
Kabul  and  Herat  that  the  words,  '  Thus  far  and  no  further ! '  will 
resound  with  effect  alike  to  St.  Petersburg  and  through  the  bazaars 
of  Hindustan,  not  from  a  miserable  island  in  a  dead  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 
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A  SUGGESTED  ACT  FOR  THE  SEPARATION 
OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


Is  there  any  possible  basis  on  which  Churchmen  can  move  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  ?  If  any  such  can  be  found,  it  may 
help  to  clear  away  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  question.  In 
proposing,  however,  that  which  follows  I  must  be  clearly  understood 
to  commit  no  one  but  myself. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  I  shall  examine,  first,  the  definite  form 
of  the  evils  involved  in  an  Establishment ;  secondly,  the  question  of 
Church  Property ;  and,  thirdly,  the  outline  f  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
carrying  into  effect  such  separation. 

I.  (i)  To  estimate  the  evils  which  the  Church  suffers  under 
Establishment,  we  must  first  realise  the  fact,  which  is  both  manifest 
in  the  world  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  Grospel,  that  there  are  in 
existence  simply  two  great  powers ;  and  that  these  are  contrary  to, 
and  in  their  ultimate  results  antagonistic,  the  one  to  the  other. 
These  are  the  Christ- power  and  the  World-power.  I  suppose  no 
Christian  will  deny  this  fact,  although  many  may  decline  to  follow 
me  into  what  I  shall  submit  is  the  necessary  conclusion  flowing  from 
it.  The  opposition  is  stated  as  pointedly  as  possible  in  two  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture,  which  I  would  not  refer  to  if  they  were  isolated 
passages,  but  which  are  typical  of  all  the  rest  of  Evangelical  teaching. 
First,  we  have  Our  Lord's  own  words  in  St.  Luke  vi.  20-28.  He 
gives  a  short  list  of  blessings  and  woes ;  all  the  former  being  the 
things  which  the  world  abominates,  and  all  the  latter  those  for  which 
it  lives.  Blessed  are  poverty,  hunger,  weeping,  and  to  be  hated  of 
men ;  cursed  are  the  rich,  the  full,  those  that  laugh,  and  those  of 
whom  all  men  speak  well.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  the 
warning  of  St.  John  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle :  '  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
in  the  world,  ....  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world.'  The 
special  things  moreover,  the  lusts,  as  he  calls  them — the  intelligent 
appreciation,  as  modern  polite  phraseology  would  term  them — of  the 
things  of  sense,  and  the  honours  of  society,  are  exactly  those  most 
diligently  cultivated  by  the  world-power. 

It  is  apart  from  our  present  purpose  to  consider  how  far  the 
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possession  of  any  of  these  things  of  the  world  is  lawful  to  Christians  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  impossible  to  escape  from  the  pointed 
denunciations  of  the  world  and  its  goods  in  their  ultimate  tendencies 
and  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  there  had  been  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Faith  that  the  Christian 
State  should  stand  in  any  such  relation  to  the  Church  as  Establish- 
ment implies,  there  must  have  been  some  indication,  preparing  the 
Church  for  it,  if  not  in  the  later  Epistles,  at  least  in  the  Apocalypse. 
But  there  the  world-power  is  always  represented  by  some  horrible 
monster,  warring  against  God  and  His  Church.  Now  the  State  is,  by 
its  very  raiaon  d'etre,  f  of  the  world,'  a  part  of  the  world-power. 
What  is  the  end  which  the  civil  Government  in  any  country  is  bound 
to  propose  to  itself?  It  is  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  That  is 
to  say,  when  property  is  safe,  labour  abundant,  wages  good,  exports 
large,  imports  small,  direct  taxation  low,  and  the  indicator  of  the 
Excise  Revenue — the  sure  witness  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are 
dominating  in  society — high,  then  the  State  has  gained  its  end  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  wise  civil  Government  will,  no 
doubt,  teach  and  enforce  by  its  laws  morality  and  a  certain  kind  of 
religion  according  to  its  own  views  on  that  head ;  but  this  will  be  not 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  purity  and  godliness,  but  simply 
because  honesty,  decency,  and  obedience  to  law  conduce  to  the  general 
comfort  of  society.  For  instance,  the  legalising  of  what  God  de- 
clares to  be  adultery  is  quite  consistent  with  State  morality.  That 
morality  is  such  as  is  sanctioned  by  the  world-power,  and  may  be 
regulated  by  the  sliding-scale  of  the  world's  demands.  But  then  all 
this  is  that  upon  which  Christ,  the  Church's  King,  pronounces  a  woe. 
(ii)  It  will  be  objected  that  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case  as  regards  the  State,  inasmuch  as  the  State  may  be  composed 
wholly  of  Christians,  and  then  the  Church  and  the  State  will  be  the 
same.  I  answer,  first,  that,  although  in  a  State  composed  wholly 
of  Christian  people  the  Law  of  Christ  would  greatly  regulate  the 
action  of  statesmen,  it  cannot  change  the  end  of  the  State  itself. 
The  State,  however  Christian  as  regards  its  members,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  act  and  rule,  still  must,  by  reason  of  the  purpose 
for  which  God  formed  it,  make  worldly  prosperity  its  end:  and 
this,  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  rulers  and  people,  is  contrary,  and  ultimately  antagonistic 
to  the  end  for  which  the  Church,  that  is,  the  Christ-power,  exists. 
But,  secondly,  I  answer,  that,  even  if  the  hypothesis  were  true,  it 
does  not  bear  upon  the  question.  We  are  dealing  with  Church 
and  State  in  England ;  where  avowedly,  and  most  rightly,  the  State 
is  not  Christian.  It  is  composed  of  people  who  hold  any  creed 
they  like  or  none  ;  and  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound,  requires  no  reli- 
gious test  from  anyone,  except,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  some  few 
functionaries,  and  from  them  only  in  so  lax  a  sense  that  no  earnest- 
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minded  man  would  care  to  have  his  religion  so  defended.  A  man 
would  be  held  to  deal  quite  honestly  in  declaring  himself  a  '  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  though  he  were  not  even  baptised ;  the 
only  thing  which  he  must  not  be,  being,  a  Eoman  Catholic.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  trouble  ourselves  about  the  possibilities  of  an  ideal 
State.  The  one  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  both  avowedly  and 
actually  of  no  religion,  and  therefore  true  to  its  end  as  the  embodi- 
ment in  England  of  the  world-power. 

The  sum  and  substance,  then,  of  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  is 
that  the  State  is  united  to  the  Church  in  that  particular  form  which 
is  known  as  the  Church  by  Law  Established. 

(iii)  This  is  the  evil  in  the  abstract ;  what  is  it  in  the  concrete  ? 
It  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  or  at  any  time  of  its  existence,  of 
a  day's  growth.  It  has  at  different  times  assumed  either  of  two 
opposite  forms,  towards  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  always  so  strongly 
attracted,  as  never,  so  it  seems,  to  be  able  to  escape  both.  At  one 
time  it  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Church  enslaving  the  State,  by 
usurping  its  lawful  rights  and  authority,  and  cramping  the  natural 
energies  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men ;  at  another  of  the  State 
usurping  the  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  i.e.  of 
Christ,  and  so  destroying  such  jurisdiction  altogether.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  latter  is  the  form  of  Establishment  now  existent 
in  England.  The  effect  of  this  is  chiefly  fourfold. 

1.  First,  it  practically  abolishes  the  Church  layman.     There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  who  claim  a  right  to  Church 
ordinances,  and  to  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  Church  matters,  but 
there  are  no  laymen.     That  is   to  say,  there  is   no  class  of  non- 
ecclesiastics  who  have  certain  spiritual  rights  peculiar  to  themselves, 
because  they  have  been  baptised  and  confirmed,  and,  holding  the 
Catholic  faith  as  proposed  to  them  by  the  Church  of  England,  com- 
municate at   proper   times   at  her   altars.     Any   Englishman   who 
chooses  to  call  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
baptised  or  no,  and  though  he  be  an  avowed  Dissenter,  or,  infinitely 
worse,  a  Jew,  or  even  an  infidel,  may  claim  to  receive  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church.     As  far  then  as  the  Establishment  is  concerned,  the 
laity  is  abolished — a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  simply  a 
name  without  a  meaning. 

2.  Secondly,  the  Church  is  officered  and  organised  by  her  own 
and  her  Lord's  enemy,   the  world-power.      This  is  true  wholly  of 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  in  great  measure  of  l  curates.'     I  use  the 
word  for  convenience  sake,  as  in  the  Prayer-book,  for  all  who  have 
'cure  of  souls.'     I  need  not  repeat  the  well-known  fact  that  our 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  absolutely  appointed  (without  any  practical 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  still  more  without  that  of  a 
laity,  which  does  not  exist)  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  may  be  a 
Jew,   Turk,   or   Mormon,  in   the   name  of  the  Crown,  which   may 
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very  naturally  be  Presbyterian — having  officially  to  profess  this 
n-ligion  as  well  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England — and  probably  any 
other  religion  (except  the  Roman  Catholic)  that  the  reigning  Sovereign 
may  choose.  Clearly  the  Crown  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  entitled, 
equally  with  the  meanest  subject,  to  freedom  of  religious  belief;  but, 
in  that  case,  it  is  an  intolerable  grievance  that  they  should  appoint 
the  bishops  of  the  Church.  Deans  and  canons,  with  few  if  any  excep- 
tions, are  appointed  by  exactly  the  same  persons.  Archdeacons  and 
rural  deans  are  nominees  of  these  world-made  bishops,  and  *  curates ' 
follow  suit.  As  regards  the  last,  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
patronage,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Prime  Minister  (both  practically  nominees  of  Parlia- 
ment), and  the  bishops,  deans,  and  canons.  The  Universities,  now 
entirely  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  character,  have  also  a  large 
share  of  patronage  ;  and  private  patronage  is  absolutely  unguarded, 
except  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  as  to  its  exercise.  Any  one  may 
inherit  a  right  of  patronage,  any  one  who  has  money  may  buy  it,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  any  one  who  has  no  money,  by  judicious 
arrangement  with  agents.  Nothing  is  so  bad  that  there  are  not 
bright  spots ;  and  so  it  is  with  patronage :  but  what  I  have  said  is 
not  in  the  least  an  over-statement  of  the  bare  case  as  it  now  stands. 
Thus  the  Church  is  officered,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  world- 
power  God  intervenes  in  many  ways  to  prevent  the  effect  being  as 
bad  as  it  might,  but  except  for  such  providential  ordering  the  ruin 
must  be  absolute. 

Then  as  to  organisation.  It  is  natural  that  a  religious  body  like 
the  Church  should  work  out  her  own  organisation :  that  she  should 
regulate  for  herself  the  number  and  distribution  of  her  bishops  and 
clergy ;  dividing,  or,  if  need  be,  uniting  dioceses  and  parishes  in 
whatever  way  may  most  conduce  to  her  efficiency,  and  otherwise 
ruling  in  her  own  house.  But  under  an  Establishment,  all  this 
has  to  be  done  *  by  Act  of  Parliament,'  and  at  times  with  most 
grievous  waste  of  time,  money,  and  even  more  valuable  com- 
modities. Let  me  put  a  parallel.  What  would  have  been  thought, 
in  the  late  war,  if  it  had  been  proposed  that  Russia  should  have 
officered  and  organised  the  whole  Turkish  army,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  she  selected  men  who  professed  to  be  Turks,  but 
without  any  right  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  ascertain  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  were  appointed  ?  Conceive  Russia  stationing  the 
various  corps  where  she  pleased,  combining  them  or  breaking  them 
up  as  she  pleased,  without  any  power  reserved  to  Turkey,  except  that 
of  complaint.  Yet  this  is  no  inapt  parallel  to  the  attitude  of  the 
world-power  to  that  of  Christ  in  England  under  an  Establishment. 

3.  Thirdly,  these  two  forms  of  evil  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
third,  viz.  secular  legislation  for  the  Church.  For  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Convocation  was  wholly  silenced  ;  for  the  whole  of 
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three  centuries  it  has  necessarily  been  swallowed  up  by  the  world- 
power,  introduced  into  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the 
power  of  patronage  ;  while  before  that  time  it  simply  had  its  alternate 
phases  of  subjection  to  the  Pope — the  worst  form  of  Establishmentari- 
anism — or  the  less  offensive — though  one  intolerably  bad — one  under 
which  we  now  labour.  In  the  meantime  the  world's  parliament  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  administer  the  things  of  Christ  in  His  Church. 
4.  Fourthly,  we  complain  of  the  destruction  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. Badly  as  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  appointed,  they  might 
still  have  had  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  even  this  they  have 
allowed  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  the  State.  The  Act  for  the  Eestraint 
of  Appeals  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  made  the  Crown  the 
supreme  resort  in  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  was  not,  as 
it  had  been  before,  as  an  appeal  tanquam  ab  abusu,  but  with  an  un- 
limited power,  as  far  as  the  Act  went,  to  appoint  whom  the  king  pleased 
to  try  the  case.  No  doubt  in  the  Court  of  Delegates  the  ecclesiastics 
chosen  were  two  to  one  of  the  secular  judges  ;  but  then  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Act  for  the  observance  of  such  proportion,  or  even 
for  the  presence  at  all  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Court,  and  they  sat,  not  by 
virtue  of  their  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  simply  as  the  king's  judges. 
Spiritual  jurisdiction  means  the  jurisdiction  which  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed in  His  Church,  and  which  descends  from  generation  to 
generation  of  bishops,  canonically  consecrated  and  installed,  and 
acting  within  the  canonical  limits  of  that  jurisdiction.  All  this  was 
lost  when  they  sat  in  a  court  merely  representing  the  king.  More 
recently,  however,  even  the  appearance  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  has 
been  abolished  by  reducing  the  bishops  to  the  position  of  assessors. 
Still,  however,  provincial  and  diocesan  courts  existed  in  form.  But  then 
their  jurisdiction  was  void,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  having  become  a  secular  court,  with 
purely  secular  jurisdiction,  the  courts  under  it,  down  even  to  the 
personal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  became  secularised — i.e.  void :  and, 
secondly,  because  spiritual  jurisdiction  can  only  be  exercised  by  him  in 
whom  it  resides  personally,  i.e.  not  by  deputy.  A  layman  may  canoni- 
cally hear  a  case  either  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  in  his  absence, 
and  report  upon  it  to  the  bishop,  but  the  ultimate  sentence  must  be, 
ex  proprio  tnotu,  the  voluntary  act  of  the  bishop  himself.  We 
maintain,  then,  that,  as  far  as  the  Establishment  goes,  we  are  an  army 
of  promiscuous  troops — none  being  recognised  as  having  a  right  to 
claim  the  service  as  their  exclusive  privilege — officered  and  organised, 
legislated  for  and  governed  by,  our  King's  enemy.  This  state  of  things 
has  not,  indeed,  been  brought  upon  the  Church  by  herself.  It  is  not 
1  the  Doctrine  and  Sacraments,  and  the  Discipline  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Eealm  hath  received 
the  same,  according  to  the  Commandments  of  God.'  The  realm  has 
imposed,  with  the  connivance  and  active  help  of  the  bishops,  giving 
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up  their  spiritual  power,  and  grasping  at  the  temporal  weapon 
held  out  to  them;  but,  thank  God,  the  Church  has  not  made 
herself  guilty  of  it :  nor  has  it  become  any  part  of  that  solemn 
engagement  into  which  we  solemnly  entered,  in  the  words  of  the 
above  quotation,  in  our  ordination.  We  therefore,  the  priests  and 
laity  of  the  Church,  have  to  regain  for  ourselves  and  for  rightly 
appointed  bishops  what  world-made  bishops  have  cast  away.  They 
have  distrusted  the  'five  smooth  stones  of  the  brook,'  and  have 
trusted  in  the  armour  of  Saul ;  but  Saul's  armour  never  yet  fitted 
the  shoulders  of  the  spiritual  David,  and  never  will. 

II.  The  next  head  of  our  subject  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
property  of  the  Church.  It  is  that  which  mostly  divides  those 
churchmen  who  are  drawn  to  Disestablishment  on  principle,  as 
believing  the  opposite  to  be  contrary  to  the  teaching  and  spirit  of 
Christ  Himself,  from  those  who  think  of  it  only  as  a  necessity  of  the 
present  time.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  enter  at  great  length  into 
the  argument  on  this  question,  but  the  limits  and  scope  of  the  present 
article  forbid  more  than  a  comparatively  hasty  glance  at  the  principal 
points. 

(i)  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  seems  to  many  people 
most  desirable,  but  only  if  the  endowments  can  be  preserved.  In 
support  of  this  view  it  is  asserted,  first,  that  endowments  are  sacred, 
as  given  to  God,  and  that  therefore  to  touch  them  is  to  draw  down 
.upon  ourselves  and  our  successors  the  guilt  of  sacrilege;  secondly, 
that  it  must  involve  the  poorer  parishes  in  the  deepest  distress,  in 
many  cases  even  depriving  them  of  the  ministries  of  religion ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  clergy  being  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gifts  of 
their  people,  will  be  looked  upon  by  them  with  contempt,  treated  as 
inferiors,  and  themselves  tempted  to  '  corrupt  the  Word  of  God.'  It 
will  be  well  to  examine  each  of  these  fears  ;  they  are  most  worthy  of 
attention.  But  first  I  would  observe  that,  if  tampering  with  Church 
property  is  sacrilege,  it  has  been  done  already.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
appropriation  of  firstfruits,  tenths,  tithes,  and  lands,  by  the  Crown 
and  others,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  what  shall  we  say  to  our  own 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  ?  The  lands  and  moneys  given  of  old  were 
not  given  to  the  Church  as  a  corporation,  a  position  which  it  never 
occupied,  but  to  certain  particular  corporations,  sole  or  aggregate, 
called  deans  and  chapters,  rectors,  vicars,  &c.,  and  that  mostly  for  a 
definite  purpose — namely,  to  say  mass  for  some  soul  or  souls  in  whom 
the  donor  was  interested.  But  when  people  gave  up  saying  mass  for 
this  intention,  they  may  have  been  right  or  wrong  so  far,  but  clearly 
they  were  robbers  at  least,  if  not  sacrilegious,  in  taking  the  pay  and 
not  doing  that  for  which  they  were  paid.  Then,  further,  and  this  in 
relation  to  the  Commission,  as  each  endowment  belonged  to  some  one 
particular  corporation,  and  to  no  other,  it  was  most  open  sacrilege  to 
take  them  away  from  the  corporations  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
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put  them  into  a  common  fund :  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  confisca- 
tion to  take  away  from  every  one  in  a  parish  his  own  property,  and 
re-distribute  it  among  all  the  parishioners  in  common.  Such  an 
arrangement  may  conduce  to  a  better  use  of  the  money,  but,  in  each 
case,  it  is  confiscation,  and  according  to  those  who  urge  it  as  against 
disendowment,  sacrilege.  But,  we  go  on  to  ask,  is  the  secularisation 
of  Church  property  really  sacrilege  ? 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the  ample  endowment  of 
the   Church,  both   by  lands,  tithes,  and   offerings,   obligatory  and 
voluntary.     As  the  God  of  Revelation  is  One,  we  are  told  that  what 
He  willed  then,  He  wills  now.     But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  who  thus  argue  that  the  Old  Dispensation  was  one  of 
temporal  not  spiritual  gifts,  or  at  least  of  spiritual  gifts  and  blessings 
expressed  mostly  through  temporal  prosperity.     Thus,  the  promises 
of  blessing   given   in  Deuteronomy  are    of  increase  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  victory  over  enemies,  domestic  happiness,  and  the  like, 
till  there  ring  in  our  ears,  as  the  antiphon  of  God's  blessing,  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Micah,  '  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree :  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid ;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it.'     Under  such  a  system 
we   should  expect  to  find   the  priesthood  of  God  honoured  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  by  the  abundance  of  its  wealth. 

2.  In  the  New  Testament,  also,  Christ  has  endowed  His  Church 
no  doubt,  not,  however,  with  earthly  wealth  and  honour,  but  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.     In  regard  to  this  world  He  bids  us  '  having  food 
and  raiment  herewith   to  be  content.'     If  this  be  His  will  for  all 
Christians,  how  much  more  for  the  priesthood  !     The  Gospel  certainly 
contains  no  suggestion  in  any   shape  or  form  that  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  to  look  for  a  more  settled  maintenance  than  their  Master. 
They  are  to  take  '  neither  purse  nor  scrip,'  '  not  to  have  two  coats,' 
'not  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,' not  be 'above  their  Master,' 
and  much  to  the  same  effect,  but  nothing  to  encourage,  at  any  time,  a 
dependence  upon,  or  search  after,  settled  endowment.    Our  Master  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  the  '  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire '  (literally  *  food '), 
but  hire  is  a  day's  pay  for  a  day's  labour.     St.  Paul  also  tells  us  that 
'  they  which  minister  at  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar  ; '  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  meant  to  sanction  an  endowment   which   a  priest 
receives  whether  he  ministers   at  the  altar  or  not ;  and  which  his 
friends  may  even,  if  they  think  fit,  buy  for  him,  as  a  good  invest- 
ment of  their  money.     If  Christian  people,  clerical  and  lay  alike,  will 
but  believe  in  Christ,  and  recognise  in  all  such  endowments,  not  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  but  the    golden  chains  of  the  arch-enemy, 
there  need  be  no  fear  but  what  the  faithful  of  the  richest  communion 
in  Christendom  will  give  abundant  bodily  food  to  all  priests  who  will 
faithfully  and  laboriously  (or  as  our  ancestors  said)  '  painfully,'  feed 
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them  with  the  Bread  of  Life.  We  may  safely  throw  off  our  endow- 
ments as  the  wages  of  Satan,  without  fearing  to  offend  God. 

(ii)  Poor  parishes.  Only  a  few  words  more  need  be  said  about 
tlii<.  No  doubt  a  poor  parish  cannot  always  support  its  own  priest. 
The  offering  of  the  faithful,  however,  would  not  be  applied  simply  to 
the  parish  in  which  they  were  given,  but,  by  means  of  central  funds, 
be  made  available  for  the  diocese,  or  the  whole  Church  at  large. 

(iii)  Mutual  injury  to  priest  and  people.  Human  nature  cannot, 
let  it  be  owned,  rise  altogether  above  its  weaknesses,  and  what  is 
alleged  will  doubtless  be  its  danger  under  disendowment ;  but  is  there 
nothing  to  hope  on  the  other  side?  When  the  Christian  layman 
again  finds  his  place  in  the  Church ;  when  there  is  a  fair  system  of 
Catholic  discipline  for  both  priests  and  laity ;  when  the  laity,  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  have  a  voice  in  the  acceptance  of  their  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  even  of  the  admission  of  candidates  to  Holy  Orders ; 
surely  it  may  be  hoped,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  all  will  work 
together  in  such  order  and  harmony  as  human  nature,  so  aided,  will 
allow.  So  much  in  defence  of  the  position  that  we,  as  churchmen, 
may  and  ought  to  surrender  our  endowments ;  but,  whether  we  do 
so  or  not,  it  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  soon  surrender  us. 

So  far,  the  burdens  under  an  Establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Church  herself  offering  to  resign  her  emolu- 
ments on  the  other,  have  been  considered. 

III.  The  steps  which  it  is  desirable,  from  a  Church  point  of  view, 
to  take  for  carrying  out  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  have 
lastly  to  be  discussed.  They  are  twofold ;  the  releasing  the  Church 
from  her  special  privileges  and  special  disabilities,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  Church  properties.  These  will  leave  the  Church  simply 
free  to  arrange  her  organisation,  and  plan  for  her  future  support 
at  her  own  discretion,  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
Universal.  It  is  clear  that  when  she  has  given  up  her  emoluments 
and  her  prestige,  she  is  entitled  to  go  out  unfettered  and  without 
further  loss  to  herself. 

(i)  The  first  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  declare  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  to  be  dissolved,  to  repeal  all  ecclesiastical  Acts  of  Parliament, 
abolish  the  ecclesiastical  law,  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  all  coercive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  persons  ;  to  abolish  all  patronage,  whether 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Colleges,  or  any  other  person 
or  corporation,  to  remove  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  annul  all 
privileges  and  precedences  of  ecclesiastics  (as  such),  of  whatever 
their  order,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  disabilities  at 
present  appertaining  to  them.  In  doing  this  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  all  merely  secular  rights  of  the  Crown  which  may  be 
indirectly  involved  in  any  of  these  statutes,  as  also  the  rights  of  private 
patrons,  and  all  other  secular  rights  of  the  laity,  and  to  keep  any 
provisions,  not  directly  religious,  therein  contained,  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  good  order  or  decency.  This  will  leave  the  Church  to  take 
her  place  simply  as  one  of  the  religions  professed  by  the  British 
people,  differing  from  the  others  externally  neither  by  privilege  on  the 
one  hand  nor  by  disqualification  on  the  other.  If,  as  we  believe,  she 
has  a  special  divine  life  of  her  own,  it  will  not  fail  to  manifest  itself, 
(ii)  The  second  step  is  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  Church 
property. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  a  Commission  should  be  appointed,  similar 
to  that  provided  in  the  '  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,'  to  supersede  the 
present  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  become  possessor  of  all  kinds 
of  ecclesiastical  property  whatever.     It  must  have  all  the  powers  of 
every  kind  necessary  both  for  calling  into  existence  the  machinery 
needful  for  its  work  and  also  for  enforcing  its  decisions.     The  Com- 
missioners should  be  few  in  number,  probably  three,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  Church,  communicants  of  the  English  Church,  in  order  to  give 
security  to  those  concerned  that  all  possible  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  interests  of  those  now  in  possession,  men  of  high  position  in 
society,  well  acquainted  with  law  and  business  transactions,  and  not 
members  of  Parliament.     These,  I  would  suggest,  should  not  receive 
an  annual  salary,  but  should  be  handsomely  remunerated,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  Parliament,  out  of  the  Church 
property,  when  their  work  should  be  accomplished. 

2.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  itself. 

(a)  Tithes  would  rightly  revert  to  the  land.  It  is  objected  to 
this,  that  it  is  simply  making  a  present  to  the  landlord ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  abating  imposts  of  all 
kinds,  as  far  as  possible,  as  hindrances  to  production,  which  has  ruled 
English  policy  for  the  last  forty  years.  If  they  are  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  clergy,  they  must  be  given  to  someone,  and  the  land  from  whose 
produce  they  are  taken  seems  to  have  the  best  claims.  Any  similar 
payments  which  may  exist  by  peculiar  use  in  any  places  would  follow 
the  same  law. 

(6)  Eecent  endowments,  that  is,  since  the  great  increase  in 
church  building  in  1832,  should,  as  a  matter  of  good  feeling,  be 
refunded  to  the  donors,  if  alive,  or  if  not  to  their  estates,  if  they 
have  left  near  personal  descendants  or  relatives.  Where  such  endow- 
ments have  been  made  by  subscription,  so  that  the  individual  con- 
tributors would  be  partly  unknown,  and  partly  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  burdensome  to  search  them  out,  they  might  be  given 
towards  a  reserve  fund  for  keeping  in  repair  cathedrals  with  their 
cloisters  and  chapter-houses.  Probably  the  money  arising  from  these 
would  not  be  large  ;  but,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  and  the  sum 
seem  to  the  Commissioners  too  large  to  assign  to  that  purpose,  the 
residue  might  be  given,  for  the  same  purpose  of  fabric-repair,  to 
hospitals  either  for  the  sick  or  lunatic.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  assign  land,  which  in  the  course  of  time  might  become  dis- 
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proportionately  valuable,  and  reproduce  the  present  evils  of  charitable 
benefactions. 

(c)  The  Church,  thus  giving  up  all  her  endowments  in  land  and 
money,  might,  it  would  seem,  reasonably  ask  to  retain  her  churches 
and  chapels,  cathedrals,  collegiate  and  parochial,  with  residences  for 
the  clergy,  if  the  latter  be  not  too  large,  or  too  sumptuous  in  any  way 
for  their  purpose.  A  bishop's  residence  ought  to  be  very  near  to  his 
cathedral,  and  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  receive  a  good  number 
of  his  poorer  clergy,  when  obliged  to  be  in  the  cathedral  town  for 
synods  or  other  necessary  gatherings:  and  a  parish  priest  in  the 
country  might  have,  besides  his  house,  a  moderate  garden  and  paddock. 
A  residence  more  elaborate  than  these  would  be  too  costly  for  the 
clergy  of  an  unestablished  Church.  The  principle  on  which  either 
churches  or  residences  might  be  retained  is  simply  this.  Divine 
worship  must  be  celebrated  somewhere,  and  God's  priests  must  live 
somewhere.  It  seems  most  seemly  that  as  the  churches  and  residences 
exist,  and,  if  they  were  taken  away  fresh  ones  must  at  once  be 
acquired,  they  should  continue  to  be  applied  to  their  present  use. 

(<Z)  All  other  property  of  the  Church,  after  paying  the  compensa- 
tions, of  which  I  am  about  to  treat,  would  be  disposed  of  by  Parliament. 
(e)  In  dealing  with  compensation,  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  avoid  a  period  in  which  there  will 
be  clergy  ministering  at  her  altars  under  two  separate  conditions,  one 
retaining  their  endowments,  and  the  others,  the  rising  clergy,  unen- 
dowed. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  endowment  against  his  will.  To  avoid  this,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  should  be  at  once  divided,  at  their  own  option,  into  those  who 
remain  and  work  in  the  Church,  and  those  who  retire  with  compensa- 
tion, engaging  not  again  to  undertake  any  fixed  or  remunerative 
clerical  work.  Every  clergyman  of  whatever  order  should  be  required, 
l>efore  a  certain  day,  to  signify  his  intention  either  of  applying  for 
compensation  or  the  reverse.  If  he  determined  to  stay  and  was  in 
possession  of  a  bishopric  or  other  benefice,  steps  would  at  once  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  diocese  or  parish  were  willing  to  accept 
him  under  the  new  arrangement.  If  not,  he  should  still  have  the 
option  either  of  applying  for  compensation,  and  giving  up  the  idea  of 
working  in  the  Church,  or  of  staying  on,  in  the  hope  of  being  ac- 
cepted elsewhere.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  accept  compensa- 
tion, he  should  receive  for  his  lifetime  the  ralue  of  his  benefice  and 
residence,  or  a  composition  equivalent  to  it. 

Probably  those  who  would  seek  for  compensation  would  be  either 
those  whose  years  of  service  fairly  entitled  them  to  retire  upon  such 
provisions  for  their  declining  years,  or  those  who  had  only  looked  upon 
their  ministry  as  a  profession,  and  who  would  leave  it  when  it  ceased 
to  be  that  and  became  hard  and  earnest  work.  Others,  however  much 
differing  in  other  things,  would  care  about  the  work  for  Christ, 
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-and  remain  at  their  post,  accepted  by  their  people,  loving  and  loved, 
to  do  all  that  they  could  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  glory  of 
their  Lord. 

One  more  provision  would  have  to  be  made.  It  might  possibly 
•happen,  although  most  unlikely,  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  choose  to  withdraw.  They  should  therefore  be  bound  individu- 
ally and  collectively  to  do  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
secrations of  such  persons  as  should  be,  chosen  by  the  Disestablished 
Church  to  succeed  them  in  their  office,  and  should  not  be  entitled  to 
any  portion  of  the  payments  assigned  to  them  till  they  had  complied 
with  this  condition. 

In  order  to  give  expression  to  the  principles  here  laid  down  a 
suggested  Draft  of  a  Bill  (largely  based  on  the  Irish  Act)  for  carrying 
out  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  and  Wales  is 
subjoined.  It  is  not  intended,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  to  challenge  pro- 
fessional criticism,  but  to  indicate  the  kind  of  enactment  which 
presents  itself  as  the  outcome  of  these  investigations.  At  a  future 
,time  I  hope  to  sketch  the  ideal  of  a  Disestablished  Church. 

A.  H.  MACKONOCHIE. 


Suggested  Draft  of  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  England  and  Wales. 

WHEREAS  in  former  times  the  Religion  of  this  land  of  England  and  Wales  was  one 
and  the  same  in  all  places  and  among  all  people  ;  and  whereas  in  those  times, 
and  since  then  up  to  the  time  present,  many  as  well  private  persons  as  Kings, 
Princes,  and  Parliaments  have  granted  to  the  Church  of  England  many  social 
and  political  privileges,  much  land,  and  many  payments  in  money,  as  well  of 
tithes  as  of  other  emoluments ;  and  whereas  more  recently,  and  especially  since 
the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. ,  great  difference  of  Religious  opinions  has  arisen, 
und  has  caused  numerous  divisions  and  separations  from  the  said  Church  of 
England ;  and  whereas  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  aggrieved  at  the 
preference  granted  to  one  form  of  Religion  over  all  the  others ;  and  whereas, 
moreover,  great  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  of  late  years  within  the  said 
(  'Church  of  England,  the  settlement  of  which  differences,  and  the  restoration  of 
unity  and  peace,  is  hindered  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  at  present 
existing : 

It  is  therefore  expedient  that  the  said  union  of  Church  and  State,  whether 
•created  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  arising  out  of  ancient  and  immemorial  usage, 
should  be  dissolved : 

BE   IT  THEREFORE  ENACTED, 

£y  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  as  follows : 

1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  '  Church  of  England  Act, 
1879.' 

2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
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and  Eighty-one,  the  Church  of  England,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  '  the  said  Church,' 
shall  cease  to  be  established  by  law. 

3.  That  all  and  sundry  the  divers  Acts  of  this  or  any  previous  Parliaments,  and 
all  clauses  of  any  such  Acts  as  legislate  for  the  said  Church  as  a  separate  Religious 
Body,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever,  be  and  are  now  repealed,  and  that  frohi  and 
after  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Eigftiy-ane,  all  disabilities  created  by  any  such  Acts  or  otherwise,  shall  be  re- 
pealed and  determined,  whereby  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Clergy,  or  Laity  of 
the  said  Church  are  prohibited  from  holding  assemblies,  synods,  or  conventions 
in  any  manner  which  shall  seem  good  to  them  %for  the  purpose  of  making  rules 
for  the  well-being  and  ordering  of  the  said  Church,   and  that  nothing  in  any 
Act,  law,  or  custom  shall  prevent  the  said  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons, 
and  Lay  Onmmiinjp.fl.nta  from  meeting  together  either  as  one  Body  or  by  Orders, 
and  that,  either  in  one  Assembly,  or  by  Provinces,  Dioceses,  Archdeaconries, 
Rural  Deaneries,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  to  enact  Decrees,  Canons, 
Constitutions,  and  to  take   any  other  steps  whatever  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  the  disestablished  Church :  Provided  that 
no  Archbishop,  Bishop,   Priest   or  other  person  shall  be   allowed  to   claim   of 
right  a  seat  or  vote  in  such  Meetings,  unless  he  shall  have  declared  his  purpose  to 
remain  in  his  office  in  the  said  Church,  if  duly  confirmed  in  such  office  by  the  said 
Church,  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  appoint :  and  provided  further,  that  no  Decree. 
Canon,  or  Constitution  agreed  upon  at  such  Meetings  shall  have  force  till  the 
coming  into  operation  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  any  the  carrying 
out  of  which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  new  organisation  of  the 
said  Church :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal 
anything  which  in  time  passed  may  have  been  enacted  in  any  such  Statutes,  now 
repealed,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  decency,  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  Religion  of  the  said  Church. 

4.  That  the  present  Canons  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical,  Articles,  Doctrines, 
Rites,  Ceremonies,  Rubrics,  Rules,  Discipline,  and  Ordinances  of  the  said  Church, 
with  and  subject  to  such  (if  any)  modifications  or  alterations  as  at  any  time  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty-one,  maybe  duly 
made  therein  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  said  Church  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  binding   upon  the  members  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as' if 
such  members  had  mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe  the 
same,  and  shall  bs  capable  of  being  enforced  in  the  temporal  courts  in  relation  to 
any  property  which  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act  is  reserved  or  given  to  or  taken 
and  enjoyed  by  the  said  Church  or  any  members  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  property  had  been  expressly  given,  granted,  or  con- 
veyed upon  trust  to  be  held  and  occupied  by  persons  who  should  observe  and  keep 
and  be  in  all  respects   bound  by  the  said  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical,  Articles, 
Doctrines,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Rubrics,  Rules,  Discipline  and  Ordinances  of  the  said 
Church,  subject  as  aforesaid  :  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
confer  on  any  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person  any  coercive  juris- 
diction whatever. 

6.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
EigJity-one,  all  jurisdiction,  whether  contentious  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical, peculiar,  exempt,  and  other  such  Courts  and  persons  in  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act  having  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever  exercisable  in  any 
cause,  suit,  or  matter  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  or 
arising  out  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  and  Wales,  shall  cease  ;  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  shall  cease  to  exist  as  law. 

6.  That  a  Commission  consisting  of  three  Communicants,  Members  of  the  said 
Church,  hereafter  to  be  named,  to  be  called  the  '  Church  Body  Commission,'  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  hold  office  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
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and  if  any  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  any  Commissioner  by  death,  resignation, 
incapacit}1-,  or  otherwise,  Her  Majesty  may,  by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual, 
appoint  some  other  n't  person,  being  a  Communicant  of  the  said  Church,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  said  Church  Body  Commission  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with  a 
common  seal,  and  a  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  thia  Act. 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  by  all  courts  of  justice  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  any  order  or  other  instrument  purporting  to  be  sealed  therewith 
shall  be  received  as  evidence  without  further  proof. 

7.  That  any  power  or  act  by  this  Act  vested  in  or  authorised  to  be  done  by  the 
Church  Body  Commission  may  be  done  by  any  one  of  them,  with  this  qualification : 
that  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  of  Commissioners  may  require  his  case  to 
be  heard  by  the  whole  body. 

8.  That  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  and 
remove  a  Secretary,  and  may  appoint  and  remove  such  officers,  agents,  clerks,  and 
messengers  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.     They  may  also 
employ  such  architects,  actuaries,  surveyors,  and  other  persons  as  they  may  think 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

9.  That  the  Members  of  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  shall  receive  no 
salary,  but  shall  be  remunerated  at  the  conclusion  of  their  work  in  such  manner  as 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  approve. 

10.  That  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  may  pay  out  of  the  properties  at 
their  disposal — 

(1)  To  the  Secretary,  Officers,  Agents,  Clerks,  and  Messengers  such  Salaries 
as  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  rendering  an  account  of  them  as  hereinafter  to  be 
provided. 

(2)  To  any  Architect,  Actuary,  Surveyor,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  such 
remunerations  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall  approve. 

(3)  All  incidental  salaries  and  expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution, 
which  shall  be  taken  to  include  the  reimbursement  to  every  claimant  of  all  reason  - 
able  costs  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  him  in  establishing  any  claim  under 
this  Act. 

11.  Subject  to  such  appeal  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  full  power  to  decide  all.  questions  whatsoever,  whether  of  law  or  fact,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  decide  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  .they  shall  not  be 
subject  to  be  restrained  in  the  due  execution  of  their  powers  under  this  Act  by  the 
order  of  any  court,  nor  shall  any  proceedings  before  them  be  removed  by  certiorari 
into  any  court. 

The  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  following  matters,  that  is  to  say — 

(1)  Enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  after  a  tender  of  their  expenses,  the 
examination  of  witnesses  orally  or  by  affidavit,  and  the  production  of  deeds,  books, 
papers,  and  documents ; 

(2)  Issuing  any  commission  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  ; 

(3)  Punishing  persons  refusing  to  give  evidence  or  to  produce  documents,  or 
guilty  of  contempt  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  or  any  of  them  sitting  in 
open  court : 

(4)  Making  or  enforcing  any  order  whatever  made  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  Act, 

shall  have  all  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  as  are  vested  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  England  for  such  or  the  like  purposes,  and  all  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
missioners shall  in  law  be  deemed  to  be  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court  of  record. 
The  Commissioners  may  review  and  rescind  or  vary  any  order  or  decision  pre- 
viously made  by  them  or  any  of  them  ;  but  save  as  aforesaid,  and  as  hereinafter 
provided,  every  order  or  decision  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  final. 
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1 J.  That  no  Member  of  the  Church  Body  Commission,  and  no  person  appointed 
to  any  office  by  the  said  Commission,  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  years  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  thenceforth  until  the  end  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  no  Member  of  the  said  Commission  shall,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

13.  That  no  person  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty  or  any  other  person  or  corporation,  by  virtue  of  any  right  of  patronage  or 
power  of  appointment  now  existing,  to  any  Archbishopric,  Bishopric,  Benefice,  or 
Cathedral  or  other  preferment  in  or  connected  with  the  said  Church. 

14.  That  this  Commission  shall,  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
supersede  the  present  '  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,'  appointed  by  a 
statute  passed  in  the  Session  0  and  7  William  IV.,  which  Commissioners  shall  then 
transfer  to  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  all  Ecclesiastical  properties  and  in- 
terests of  every  kind,  real  or  personal,  which  shall  at  that  time  be  vested  in  them. 

16.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Eighty-one,  all  tithes  and  other  dues  then  legally  payable  to  any  ecclesiastical 
person  or  corporation  shall  absolutely  and  for  ever  cease  to  be  so  paid,  and  tho 
lands  and  persons  chargeable  with  such  payments  shall  be  free  for  the  future  from 
all  such  liabilitv ;  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  properties  whatever,  whether  glebe 
or  other  lands,  moneys  invested  in  public  or  private  funds,  or  any  other  whatsoever, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  above-named  Church  Body  Commission,  which  shall  deal 
with  them  as  is  hereinafter  directed  :  Provided  always,  that  all  such  tithes  or  other 
charges  formerly  paid  to  the  said  Church  as  are  now  payable  to  lay  persons  or 
corporations,  shall  continue  to  be  so  paid ;  and  provided  also  that  all  the  eccle- 
siastical property  so  vested  in  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  shall  be  held  by 
them  subject  to  all  quit-rents,  head-rents,  leases,  and  other  charges  and  incum- 
brances  affecting  the  same. 

16.  That  on  the  said  first  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
one,  every  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  our  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  (whether  sole  or  aggregate),  and  every  Cathedral  corporation 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  defined  in  that  Act,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  on  and  after 
that  day  no  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  said  Church  shall  be  summoned  to  or  be 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  such :  Provided  that  every  present  Arch- 
bishop, Bishop,  Dean,  and  Archdeacon  of  the  said  Church  shall  in  all  other 
respects  during  his  life  enjoy  tbe  same  title  and  precedence  as  if  this  Act  had  not 


17.  Thatall  consecrated  Churches  and  Chapels,  as  well  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
as  Parochial,  together  with  all  plate,  furniture,  and  other  moveable  chattels  be- 
longing thereto,  shall  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  said  Church,  provided 
that  the  said  Church  shall,  before  the  time  of  this  Act  coming  into  operation, 
appoint  fitting  Trustees,  who  shall  have  authority  to  take  charge  of  these  buildings, 
with  the  plate,  furniture,  and  other  moveable  chattels  belonging  thereto,  as  afore- 
said, and  insure  their  being  kept  in  sufficient  repair. 

18.  That  in  every  Diocese  or  Parish  in  which  the  residence  for  the  Bishop  or  for 
the  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Perpetual  Curate  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  contiguous  or  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Cathedral  or  Parish  Church,  and  of  modest  size,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  each  case,  and  not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
burdensome  by  the  sumptuousness  of  itself  or  its  appurtenances,  it  shall  continue 
to  be  used  as  the  said  Diocesan  or  Parochial  residence :  Provided  always,  that  if 
there  be  two  or  more  such  residences,  all,  except  the  one  aforesaid  contiguous  or  in 
close  proximity  to  the  said  Churches,  shall  be  sold,  and  the  price  be  vested  in  the 
Church  Body  Commission :  and  provided  also,  that  where  there  is  one  residence 
only,  but  which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  too  large  and  costly  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  said  Church,  it  shall  be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  a  fitting 
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residence  be  provided,  tlie  surplus  money  being  paid  into  the  bands  of  tbe  said 
Cburcb  Body  Commission. 

19.  Tbat  it  sball  be  lawful  for  the  Church  Body  Commission,  in  the  case  of  any 
Parish  which  shall  make  application  to  it  to  that  intent,  to  assign  a  portion  of  the 
glebe,  or  acquire  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  more  desirable  part  of  the  Parish,  if  it 
think  fit,  at  the  cost  of  the  ecclesiastical  properties  vested  in  it  under  this  Act,  and 
to  inclose  the  same,  and  otherwise  fit  and  prepare  it  for  use  as  a  Burying  Ground 
available  for  all  residents  in  the  Parish  without  any  distinction :  Provided  that 
nothing  hereby  enacted  shall  be  held  to  restrain  the  burials  in  the  old  churchyard, 
or  in  the  burial  ground  of  any  Religious  Denomination  in  the  Parish,  unless  any 
such  burying  ground  be  liable  to  be  closed  under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  said  old  churchyards  shall  be  vested  in  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  said  Church. 

20.  That  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Eighty-one,  any  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Dean,  Canon  of  a  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Church,  or  any  Rector,  Vicar,  Perpetual  Curate,  Licensed  Curate  or  other  eccle- 
siastical person  who  may  desire  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  the  compensations  to  be 
hereinafter  named,  shall  signify  such,  his  wish  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province 
in  which  he  shall  be  ministering  at  the  time ;  and  the  said  Archbishop  shall  cause 
his  name  and  a  statement  of  his  claim  to  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Body  Commission  to 
be  laid  before  the  Commissioners ;  and  that  all  or  any  of  such  persons  who  shall 
not  have  signified  their  names  in  the  manner  aforesaid  on  or  before  the  said  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  shall  be  disqualified  from  receiving  any  compensation  whatever. 

21.  That  any  ecclesiastical  person  of  whatever  order  who  shall  claim  such  com- 
pensation, shall  resign  all  offices  which  he  shall  at  the  time  hold  in  the  said  Church, 
and  enter  into  a  bond  not  to  hold  a  definite  ecclesiastical  charge,  or  to  discharge 
any  remunerative  clerical  office  or  work  in  the  said  Church,  at  any  time  after  he 
shall  have  become  entitled  to  such  compensation. 

22.  That  every  Archbishop  or  Bishop  applying  for  compensation  shall  receive 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  the  full  yearly  Income  of  his  See,  or,  if  he  prefer  it, 
a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  life  value  of  the  same,  according  to  the  ordinary 
Tables  of  Annuities.     Further,  if  there  be  two  Episcopal  residences  belonging  to 
the  See  he  shall  have  the  use,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  of  the  one  which  is 
situated  most  remote  from  the  Cathedral,  or  the  value  of  such  life  interest  in  one 
sum,  at  his  option.     If  there  be  but  one  such  residence,  and  it  be  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Cathedral  town,  or  if  it  be  too  large  or  costly  to  be 
available  for  a  Disestablished  Church,  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  enjoy  the  use  of  it 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  or  receive  the  life  value  thereof.     If  however  there 
be  but  one  such  residence,  and  it  be  of  moderate  size  and  near  to  the  Cathedral 
Church,  he  shall  receive  the  life  value  of  it. 

23.  That  in  like  'manner  any  Dean,  Canon,  Rector,  Vicar,  or  Perpetual  Curate, 
who  shall  choose  to  retire  from  his  work  on  a  compensation,  shall  enjoy  his  full 
Annual  Income,  with  the  use  of  the  Residence,  if  any,  of  his  Benefice,  subject, 
however,  in  all  points  to  the  same  limitations  and  conditions  concerning  such 
Residence  as  are  provided  in  the  preceding  clause  in  regard  to  Archbishops  and 
Bishops.     And  further,  that  any  licensed  Curate  and  other  Ecclesiastical  person 
subject  to  all  the  aforenamed  conditions,  may  lay  his  claim  for  compensation  before 
the  said  Church  Body  Commission,  and  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  his 
circumstances  seem  to  them  to  demand. 

24.  That  all  lay  persons,  being  owners  of  donatives,  patrons  of  benefices,  holders 
of  rights  in  chancels,  chapels,  or  chantries,  or  having  any  other  claim  to  which  a 
money  value  can  be  assigned,  shall  receive  a  full  compensation,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  claim,  to  be  arranged  with  the  aforesaid  Church  Body  Commis- 
sion ;  but  that  all  other  such  lay  rights  or  prerogatives  shall,  from  the  aforesaid 
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first  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eiyhty-onf,  utterly  cease 
and  determine. 

26.  That  in  case  of  any  endowment  having  been  given  to  any  Church  since  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-two,  by  one  single 
donor,  or  by  two  or  more  who  may  have  joined  together  to  endow  such  Church  in 
equal  or  otherwise  definitely  arranged  proportions,  if  the  said  donor  or  donors  be 
still  living  the  capital  sum,  or  sums,  invested  for  such  endowments  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  said  donor  or  donors ;  but  if  such  donor  or  donors  or  any  of  them,  being 
dead,  have  left  children,  or  brothers'  or  sisters'  children  in  the  first  or  second  gene- 
ration, the  said  capital  sum  shall  be  paid  to  and  form  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  person  or  persons. 

2G.  That  where  such  endowments  as  aforesaid  have  been  collected  in  small  sums 
from  many  persons,  and  by  reason  of  their  number  and  the  smallness  of  the  sums, 
it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Body  Commission,  be  difficult  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  the  said  endowments  shall  be  paid  into  a  fund 
for  the  Cathedral  Churches,  to  be  spent  in  the  repair  of  the  fabrics  of  such  Churches 
and  the  Chapterhouses  and  Cloisters  belonging  thereto,  and  in  no  other  way.  And 
that  if  the  money  arising  from  such  endowments  shall  be  too  large  for  this  purpose, 
the  residue  shall  be  given  to  hospitals  for  sick  people  or  lunatics,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Church  Body  Commission,  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  fabrics 
of  such  hospitals,  and  for  no  other  purpose  •whatever. 

27.  That  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  having  received  the  properties  of 
the  Church,  and  continuing  to  receive  them,  on  the  death  of  tho  se  who  shall  have 
duly  laid  claim  to  compensation  shall  apply  them  first  to  the  payment  of  such 
compensations  as  shall  have  been  so  claimed  as  above  provided  ;  secondly,  to  the 
compensations  of  lay  persons,  being  either  owners  of  donatives  or  patrons  of  bene- 
fices or  holders  of  any  other  valuable  rights  ;  thirdly,  to  the  re-payment  as  above 
of  endowments  since  the  year  1832 ;  and  further,  to  any  other  charges  to  which 
the  Church  property  in  their  hands  may  be  fairly  liable. 

28.  That  the  said  Church  Body  Commission  shall  annually  prepare  a  detailed 
account  of  all  payments  received  and  all  properties  made  over  to  it  in  trust  under 
this  Act,  and  also  of  all  claims  made  upon  it,  showing  those  claims  which  have  al- 
ready been  satisfied,  and  those  which  still  remain  to  fall  in,  together  with  the 
particulars  of  payments  made  under  this  Act ;  and  that  the  said  Church  Body  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  account   at  the  commencement  of  each 
Session  to  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  such 
House,  and  also  to  each  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  to  each 
Diocesan  Bishop  for  the  time  being ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  said  Commission  shall 
have  received  all  the  said  properties  and  satisfied  all  the  said  claims,  it  shall  pre- 
pare and  present  to  t'ae  same  Houses  and  persons  a  final  statement  of  all  their  trans- 
actions under  this  Act ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  shall  forthwith,  'award"  out  of  the  residue  of  the  Church  property  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act,  such  remuneration  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

29.  That  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  all  the  moneys  and  other  pro- 
perties remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Body  Commission,  after  satisfying  all 
claims  upon  it,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  to  be  disposed 
of  at  its  discretion  :  and  the  Church  Body  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

30.  That  if  it  shall  happen  that  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  shall  elect  to 
withdraw  from  the  Church  at  the  time  of  its  disestablishment,  with  the  compensa- 
tions provided  above,  they  shall  be  bound  individually  and  collectively  before  such 
withdrawal  and  the  receiving  of  such  compensation,  to  execute  their  office  for  the 
Consecration  of  so  many  as  shall  be  duly  presented  to  them  to  fill  the  office  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  supply  their  places  in  the  said  Church,  and  that  no 
such  Archbishop  or  Bishop  shall  receive  such  compensation  or  any  part  of  it  until 
such  successors  shall  have  been  consecrated. 
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THE  chief  interest  of  this  contribution  to  the  memoires  pour  servir  of 
literary  history  and  biography  is  due  less  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  materials  than  to  the  character  of  the  memorialist,  whose  persona- 
lity is  pleasantly  discernible  as  a  distinct  centre  of  attraction  amid 
an  assemblage  of  more  striking  figures,  and  as  a  keen  observer  of 
certain  features  in  them  which  have  been  misapprehended  or  over- 
looked by  other  eyes.  No  small  part  of  the  writer's  charm  lies  in  his 
unconsciousness,  a  quality  not  too  common  among  writers  of  bio- 
graphy, and  still  more  rare  in  an  autobiographer.  None,  perhaps, 
was  ever  less  of  an  egotist  than  Procter.  The  fragmentary  chronicle 
which  he  kept  of  his  own  career  ends  at  a  date  when  the  promise  of 
his  youth  was  unfulfilled ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  depreciatory 
reference  to  a  dramatic  success  of  which  any  ordinary  man  would 
have  been  proud,  he  has  left  no  notice  of  the  literary  achievements 
that  distinguished  his  life,  upon  one  at  least  of  which  his  title  to  fame 
is  well  founded.  Even  in  this  fragment  he  is  careful  to  disclaim 
having  shown  any  early  indication  of  genius  or  of  the  ambition 
commonly  allied  with  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  and  is  content 
to  note  only  such  incidents  of  his  youth  as  chiefly  impressed  his 
memory  and  imagination,  called  forth  his  feelings,  and  influenced  the 
formation  of  his  opinions  and  tastes.  Upon  these  he  dwells  at  no 
length,  finding  more  pleasure  in  recalling  the  features  of  the  great 
contemporaries  with  whom  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  be  intimate, 
and  of  whom  any  observations  at  first  hand  cannot  fail,  he  thinks, 
to  possess  a  higher  interest  than  reminiscences  of  himself.  In  spite 
of  such  self-obliteration,  however,  the  writer's  individuality  is  suffi- 
ciently reflected  either  in  what  he  says  or  in  what  he  omits  to  say. 
The  reflection,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  is  imperfect,  and  does 
injustice  to  some  of  his  higher  qualities,  but  within  its  limits  it  is 
faithful.  One  cannot  fail  to  trace  in  it  the  tenderness  and  gentleness 
of  heart,  the  tolerant  temper,  generous  impulses,  and  simple  sincerity 
that  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  friends ;  the  clear,  well-balanced 

1  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Sorry  Cornwall)  :  an  Autobiographical  Fragment,  and 
Biographical  Notes  with  Personal  Sketches  of  Contemporaries,  unpublished  Lyrics, 
and  Letters  of  Literary  Friends.  (George  Bell  and  Sons,  1877.) 
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intellect  which,  having  been  formed  by  a  long  course  of  legal  and 
official  experience,  gave  weight  to  all  his  estimates  of  men  and  things ; 
the  dainty  fancy  and  refined  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
art,  and  life,  that  are  his  chief  credentials  as  a  poet ;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  grace  and  courtesy  of  manner,  partly  native  and  partly 
acquired  from  his  fortunate  associations,  which  are  the  uniform  note 
of  his  style  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  portrait  of  Procter  does  not  owe  so  much  as  could  be  desired 
to  the  skill  of  the  friend  to  whom  this  compilation  has  been  entrusted. 
He  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  string  together  the  fragments  whicli 
he  found  upon  a  scanty  thread  of  narrative  interspersed  with  a  few 
just  but  very  cursory  criticisms,  and  a  provokingly  meagre  stock  of 
personal  memorials.  These  aids  enable  us  to  construct  at  best  but  a 
dim  likeness  of  either  the  man  or  the  author,  and  one  from  which 
certain  features  that  we  know  him  to  have  possessed  are  absent. 
Without  attaching  any  blame  to  the  biographer  for  shortcomings  in 
a  task  which  he  only  undertook  by  request,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  his  sketch  is  curiously  defective  in  the  very  two  points 
upon  which  information  was  most  needed,  and  (it  might  be  pre- 
sumed from  his  preliminary  avowal  of  intimacy)  most  readily 
obtainable.  Of  Procter's  literary  life  we  have  the  briefest  pos- 
sible account.  His  early  works  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  issue,  but  without  any  detail  of  date  or  of  the  circumstances 
attending  their  production,  and  the  few  extracts  made  from  them 
as  specimens  of  style  include  none  which  illustrate  his  dramatic 
faculty.  His  later  and  most  enduring  work,  the  English  Songs, 
receives  merely  a  passing  mention,  and  what  the  world  has  agreed  to 
consider  his  distinctive  gift  is  put  aside  almost  disparagingly  as  an 
inadequate  '  test'  of  his  '  poetic  character'  (p.  49).  \\rith  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume  in  1832  his  career  as  a  poet  is  said  to  have 
'  closed '  (p.  94) ;  no  reference  being  made  to  the  new  Dramatic 
Scenes  and  Poems  which  he  published  in  1857.  From  the  Essays 
and  Tales  in  Prose,  collected  for  his  American  admirers  in  1853,  a 
single  extract  is  given  that  indicates  the  quality  of  the  former  alone  ; 
and  his  charming  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb,  published  in  1866,  is 
only  noticed  by  the  insertion  of  a  characteristic  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment from  Mr.  Carlyle.  Some  endeavour  to  trace  the  evidences  of 
artistic  growth  or  persistence  in  a  series  of  works  extending  over 
more  than  half  a  century  was  surely  needed  in  order  to  connect  the 
Barry  Cornwall  of  our  grandfathers'  remembrance  with  the  Bryan 
Procter  of  our  own.  The  long  term  of  valuable  service  to  the  State 
which  he  spent  as  a  Metropolitan  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  is  also 
dismissed  too  hastily,  without  adequate  reference  to  his  strict  legal 
exactitude  and  capacity  for  business,  which,  however  alien  to  precon- 
ceived notions  of  a  poetic  temperament,  were  well  recognised  by  his 
colleagues  and  all  who  knew  him  in  official  life.  It  does  not  come 
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within  the  scope  of  this  notice,  however,  to  offer  any  complete  esti- 
mate of  Procter's  literary  rank  or  personal  worth,  and  no  more  can 
be  attempted  than  to  point  out  the  chief  contributions  which  this 
volume  makes  to  our  knowledge  of  him  and  of  the  leading  contem- 
poraries with  whom  his  intimacy  has  been  recorded. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  early  reminiscences  is  that  which 
relates  to  his  introduction  to  the  realm  of  English  literature  through 
the  medium  of  its  acknowledged  sovereign.  The  first  book  which 
struck  his  imagination  and  drew  forth  his  emotions  was  a  Shake- 
speare which,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  stimulated  to  purchase  by 
an  intellectual  and  cultivated  woman,  who,  by  selecting  scenes  and 
passages  '  best  adapted  to  a  boy's  apprehension,'  had  already  inspired 
him  with  a  '  wondering  admiration  for  the  greatest  genius  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced.'  '  Even  at  that  early  age,'  says  Procter,  '  I 
think  I  saw  (I  know  that  I  felt)  many  of  his  gentler  beauties,  the 
nice  distinctions  of  character  ;  not  perhaps  his  sublimer  thoughts, 
not  even  his  deeper  passions.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  thus  exerted  upon  the  boy's  mental  formation  at  a  critical 
and  impressionable  stage  determined  its  future  inclination  in  the 
direction  of  drama  and  song,  just  as  the  bias  of  Heine  was  deter- 
mined by  Don  Quixote,  and  that  of  Dickens  by  the  works  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett.  The  calmer  and  more  gradual  effects  of  contact  with 
the  realities  of  life  and  familiarity  with  the  beauties  of  Nature,  at 
later  stages  of  his  growth,  he  describes  with  much  delicacy.  In  his 
sketches  of  the  old  French  refugee  who  was  his  tutor  (pp.  12-15), 
and  of  the  consumptive  girl  who  animated  him  with  a  childish 
passion  (pp.  35-6),  there  are  touches  of  singular  tenderness.  The 
first  fragment  of  autobiography  ends  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
limited  but  genuine  experiences  of  love,  doubt,  and  change  of 
opinion,  which  fostered  his  literary  apprenticeship  before  he  appeared 
as  an  author  in  1815. 

Of  the  poetic  studies  and  associations  by  which  his  maturer  mind 
was  chiefly  moulded  we  are  told  little,  but  enough  to  confirm 
the  correctness'  of  Jeffrey's  surmise,  that  they  were  to  be  found 
partly  among  the  dramatists  and  lyrists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  (to  whom  he  was  guided  by  the  interpretative 
criticisms  of  Lamb  and  Hunt),  and  partly  among  the  living  masters 
of  the  romantic  and  idyllic  schools.  A  third  influence  also  cannot 
be  overlooked.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  parents  to  Harrow,  where 
he  received  an  orthodox  classical  education,  the  advantages  of  which 
he  was  disposed  in  later  life  to  depreciate.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  without  it  his  literary  career  would  have  taken  a  different  course, 
and  that  he  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  active  interest  which,  in 
common  with  so  many  young  poets  of  his  time,  he  took  in  that 
genuine,  but  feverish  and  transient,  movement  of  recurrence  to  the 
ancient  fountains  of  literature  and  art  which  had  set  in  towards  the 
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close  of  the  last  century,  and  simulated  for  a  while  the  passionate 
enthusiasm   of  the   Italian    Renaissance.      The   fascination   of  the 
Renaissance  itself,  particularly  the  graceful   and   pathetic    side  of 
its  history,  scholarship,  and  fiction,  which   Shakespeare^  Fletcher, 
and  Jonson   had   once   found,  and    Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Landor, 
and  Hunt  still  found,  so  potent,  laid  a  still  stronger  spell  upon  his 
imagination,  and  all  his  writings  were  more  or  less  inspired  by  it. 
His  delicate  apprehension  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  wherein 
this  fascination  mainly  resides,  was  doubtless  much  sharpened  by  the 
attention  which,  as  we  learn  from  another  fragment  of  autobiography, 
he  long  devoted  to  pictorial  art,  especially  that  of  the  old  Italian 
masters,  whose  paintings  and  drawings  he  collected.     To  his  regular 
habit   of  attending  the   best  dramatic   representations  at  a  period 
when  the  Kembles,  Kean,  Young,  Macready,  and  O'Neil  were  in  their 
prime,  he  probably  owed  much  of  the  facility  which  he  displayed  in 
the  expression  of  character  by  means  of  dialogue.     Among  the  con- 
temporary influences  discernible  in  Procter's  early  poems,  Byron's  is 
prominent ;  his  contemplative,  dreamy  moods  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment, his  boisterous  humour,  glowing  diction,  and  weak  versification 
being  alike  reflected  in  them  more  or  less  distinctly.     The  scholar, 
however,  did  not  share  his  master's  sceptical  and  unhealthy  bitter- 
ness, and  it  probably  repelled  him  into  closer  sympathy  with  the 
idyllic  poets,  especially  "Wordsworth,  whose  influence  is  traceable  in 
other  poems  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  his  life. 

The  four  years  which  Procter  steadily  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
his  art  witnessed  the  rapid  production  of  all  the  longer  and  more 
ambitious  works  by  which  he  became  known  as  Barry  Cornwall ; 
•  the  Dramatic  Scenes  appearing  in  1819,  A  Sicilian  Story  and 
Marcian  Colonna,  &c.  in  1820,  Mirandola  in  1821,  The  Flood  of 
Thessaly  and  The  Girl  of  Provence,  &c.,  in  1823.  The  subjects,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  drawn  from  classical  mythology  and  Italian 
history  or  romance  ;  drama,  narrative,  lyric,  and  song  being  essayed  in 
turn.  Their  grace  of  fancy,  scholarly  refinement  of  style,  and  sweet- 
ness of  music  atoned  for  their  obvious  shortcomings  in  power  and 
originality,  and  justified  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  such 
competent  judges  as  Lamb  and  Jeffrey.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
ordeal  of  Tory  criticism  through  which  they  had  to  pass  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Liberal  pen,  they  attained  to  two  or  three  editions,  and 
the  tragedy  of  Mirandola  had  a  successful  run  at  Covent  Garden. 
No  one,  however,  knew  better  than  the  author  that  all  he  had  yet 
done  was  but  the  promise  of  higher  achievements.  Had  leisure  and 
fortune  served  him  for  enlarging  his  scope  of  observation  and  ripening 
his  thought,  it  may  be  that  with  so  much  natural  aptitude  and  culti- 
vated taste  he  would  have  developed  into  a  dramatic  or  narrative 
poet  of  distinction.  Love,  however,  intervened  to  lure  his  ambition 
into  a  humbler  but  more  lucrative  field  of  enterprise.  After  his 
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marriage  in  1824  the  study  of  law  was  substituted  for  that  of  art, 
and  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  professional  and  official  life 
became  incompatible  with  anything  beyond  an  intermittent  attention 
to  his  congenial  pursuits.  Henceforth  dramatic  fragments  instead  of 
plays,  and  snatches  of  lyric  and  song  instead  of  idyllic  and  narrative 
poems,  were  all  that  the  world  could  hope  to  receive  from  him.  An 
expression  of  regret  and  longing  for  the  sphere  thus  abandoned,  such 
as  he  rarely  uttered,  finds  vent  in  his  '  Epistle '  to  Mr.  Browning, 
whose  genius  he  rejoiced  to  see  associated  with  a  lot  more  favoured 
than  his  own  : — 

I  in  my  London  home  droop  o'er  the  fire, 

Perplexed  by  many  a  vague  and  vain  desire ; 

Imprison'd  by  the  long  day's  ceaseless  toil 

Of  wearisome  law-winding,  coil  on  coil. 

Such  toil  fills  up  my  life.  .  .  . 

Would  I  could  rise  with  thee  on  airier  wing, 

And  scale  the  enchanted  regions  ere  I  die, 

And  hear  that  true  song  which  the  Muses  sing 

At  morning  on  their  mountains  near  the  sky, 

And  there  through  starry  evening  listening  lie, 

While  the  deep  melodies  are  born  that  flow 

From  heavenly  lips  teaching  the  world  below  ! 

But  idle  wishes  these, 

Although  they  serve  to  please 

And  soothe  the  humours  of  a  wayward  mind. 

My  life  is  nearly  spent  and  left  behind  ; 

And  what  remains  is  brief,  and  weak,  and  old. 

Therefore  I  call  on  thee,  a  spirit  bold, 

And  able  to  maintain  the  poet's  gage, 

To  stamp  thy  fame  in  lines  of  burning  gold 

Upon  the  page 

Of  everlasting  adamant  where  lie 

The  few  great  names  which  Memory 

Has  rescued  from  the  oblivious  deep  abyss. 

But  the  mood  in  which  these  lines  were  written  was  doubtless  short- 
lived. Few  men  were  better  fitted  to  surrender  popular  renown  for 
domestic  serenity,  or  had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
change. The  bright,  vivacious  qualities  of  the  lady  whom  he  married, 
which  supplied  what  was  lacking  in  his  own  temperament,  were 
united  with  a  tenderness  as  wife  and  mother  which  was  the  pride  of 
his  manhood  and  the  solace  of  his  old  age.  One  of  his  most  melodious 
songs,  the  Petition  to  Time,  which  bears  the  date  of  1831,  embodies 
what,  it  is  evident  from  this  volume  of  memorials,  was  the  prevailing 
temper  of  his  mind  and  heart : — 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently, — as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream  ! 
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Humble  voyagers  are  we, 
Husband,  -wife,  and  children  three ; 
(One  is  lost,  an  angel  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead). 

Touch  us  gently,  Tirne  ! 

\\VYe  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  ; 
Our  ambition,  our  content 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime  : — 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  ! 

The  loss  of  one  or  two  promising  children  endeared  the  others 
to  him  more  closely,  and  in  the  brilliant  but  too  brief  career  of  his 
eldest  daughter  Adelaide  the  poet  saw  his  own  yearnings  repeated, 
and  more  fully,  if  still  only  partially,  satisfied.  With  such  recog- 
nition from  the  public  as  his  songs  brought  him  he  appears  to  have 
been  amply  content.  The  extent  of  their  claim  to  be  remembered 
as  poetry  cannot  be  adequately  measured  without  more  space  than  is 
at  my  disposal,  but  one  special  merit  which  belongs  to  them  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  a  word.  If  the  best  of  those  that  are  strictly 
4  songs '  be  subjected  to  the  approved  tests  of  musical  adaptation,  the 
function  which  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  will  be  found  to  be  faith- 
fully subserved.  Their  meaning  is  clear,  their  ornamentation  simple  ; 
open  vowels  preponderate,  and  sibilants  are  few.  The  popularity  which 
greeted  their  first  appearance  was  fairly  earned,  if  on  this  score  alone. 
That  it  has  not  endured  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  change  in  the 
public  taste,  which  no  longer  cares  for  themes  so  familiar  as  his, 
in  part  to  a  lack  of  vitality  in  the  music  to  which  they  have  been 
wedded.  But  they  are  still  read,  and  their  turn  may  come  again  to 
be  sung. 

The  Dramatic  Scenes,  which  Procter  republished  with  substantial 
alterations  and  additions  in  1857,  mark  the  last  impulse  of  his  earliest 
ambition.  The  lyrics  which  accompanied  them  were  the  efforts  of 
his  maturer  years,  and  attested  a  strength  of  wing  for  higher  flights 
than  he  had  yet  essayed.  In  thoughtful  dignity  of  tone  and  com- 
pression of  style  they  are  superior,  I  think,  to  any  other  of  his 
poetical  writings. 

Throughout  his  life,  whether  immersed  in  or  disengaged  from 
literary  occupation,  his  entire  freedom  from  envy  enabled  him  to 
find  the  keenest  pleasure  in  social  intercourse  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  men  of  letters  more  ambitious  and  successful  than 
himself.  With  three  contemporaries  of  his  youth,  Charles  Lamb, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  William  Hazlitt,  although  their  junior  by  some 
years,  his  intimacy  was  closer  than  with  any  others.  To  the  former 
especially  he  was  indebted  for  direction  to  those  great  models  of 
dramatic  art  which  proved  most  permanently  attractive  to  his  imagi- 
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nation  and  influential  upon  its  products.  So  apt  a  disciple  did  he 
"become  in  his  teacher's  favourite  study  that,  when  Hazlitt  was  about 
to  write  his  lectures  upon  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  it  was  to 
Procter  in  conjunction  with  Lamb  that  he  applied  for  information, 
and  from  whom  he  borrowed  '  the  finest  of  the  old  plays '  with  which 
he  *  went  down  to  Winterslow  Hut  in  Wiltshire,  and  after  a  stay  of 
six  weeks  came  back  to  London  fully  impregnated  with  the  subject, 
with  his  thoughts  fully  made  up  upon  it,  and  with  all  his  lectures 
written'  (p.  173).  Of  Hazlitt's  power  as  a  thinker  and  reasoner, 
and  of  his  acute  perception  as  a  critic,  Procter's  estimate  was  higher 
than  the  world  has  yet  permitted  itself  to  entertain  ;  and  one  of  his 
last  cited  sentences  is  an  expression  of  '  despair  of  the  age  that  has 
forgotten  to  read  Hazlitt.'  The  i  masculine  intellect,'  extensive  cul- 
ture, honest  convictions,  and  fearless  courage  of  the  man,  marred 
only  by  liability  to  prejudice  and  turbulence  of  passion,  are  incisively 
delineated  in  the  chapter  of  reminiscences  here  devoted  to  him 
(pp.  167-182).  To  Lamb  this  volume  contains  only  references  by 
the  way,  Procter's  affectionate  memories  of  him  being  too  copious  to 
bear  compression  into  less  space  than  the  monograph  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1866. 

Of  Leigh  Hunt  he  gives  a  graphic  and  obviously  faithful  sketch. 
The  only  passage  which  can  be  extracted  from  it  is  a  happy  analysis 
of  the  side  of  his  character  most  open  to  misconstruction  : — 

He  had  no  vanity,  in  the  usually  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  I  mean,  that  he 
had  not  that  exclusive  vanity  which  rejects  almost  all  things  beyond  self.  He 
gave  as  well  as  received ;  no  one  more  willingly.  He  accepted  praise  less  as  a 
mark  of  respect  from  others,  than  as  a  delight  of  which  all  are  entitled  to  partake, 
such  as  spring  weather,  the  scent  of  flowers,  or  the  flavour  of  wine.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  this  ;  it  was  like  an  absorbing  property  in  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Its 
possessor  enjoys  pleasure  almost  involuntarily,  whilst  another  of  colder  or  harder 
temperament  is  insensible  to  it.  He  had  good,  but  no  violent  impulses.  He  was 
soon  swayed,  less  by  his  convictions  than  by  his  affections.  His  mind  had  not  much 
of  the  debating  element  in  it.  His  smiles  and  tears  were  easy.  (P.  190.) 

The  most  finished,  if  least  original,  of  these  contemporary  judg- 
ments is  that  on  Wordsworth,  which  lays  stress  upon  the  influence  of 
loneliness  and  poverty  in  moulding  the  poet's  temperament,  and,  by 
sequestering  his  career  from  disturbing  causes,  stimulating  his  sym- 
pathy with  outward  Nature  and  the  poor  and  common  objects  which 
he  found  associated  with  it.  The  reality  of  the  impressions  which 
this  experience  has  stamped  upon  his  poetry  and  given  it  the  power 
of  imparting  is  thus  eloquently  described  : — 

As  you  read  the  verse  of  Wordsworth,  his  words  frequently  have  a  wonderful 
influence  in  assimilating  your  thoughts  to  his.  You  see  the  bare  moors  round 
which  the  winds  sweep,  the  hills  over  which  the  sheep  move  like  a  cloud,  the 
sheaves  and  sheets  of  snow,  the  poor  cottager  and  the  wandering  pedlar,  and  all 
that  comes  to  peasant  life,  its  loves  and  hopes  broken  down  by  sickness  and  old  age. 
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The  beggar  chirps  querulously ;  the  shepherd  toils  wearily  up  the  mountains. 
All  that  is  cast  upon  the  world  by  poverty  comes  forth,  to  live,  and  toil,  and  die.  .  . 
There  are  no  crownings  of  kings,  nor  march  of  conquerors,  no  bevies  of  ladies  or 
courtiers,  who  laugh  and  lie,  who  rise  and  flourish,  and  fall  like  the  leaves  in 
autumn ;  but  common  human  nature  pines  and  fades  away,  and  leaves  a  sigh  in 
the  reader's  breast,  which  it  is  long  before  he  can  forget.  (Pp.  142-3.) 

Of  Coleridge  we  have  a  scantier  memorial,  but  including  two 
characteristic  stories  and  one  suggestive  observation  : — 

He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of  painting;  yet  I  have  heard  him  discuss 
the  merits  and  defects  of  a  picture  of  the  poorest  class,  as  though  it  had  sprung 
from  the  inspiration  of  Raffaelle.  He  would  advert  to  certain  parts,  and  surmise 
that  it  had  been  touched  upon  here  and  there  ;  would  pronounce  upon  its  character 
and  school,  its  chiaroscuro,  the  gradations,  the  handling,  Sec.,  when  in  fact  it  had 
no  mark  or  merit  or  character  about  it.  It  became  transfigured,  sublimated,  by 
the  speaker's  imagination,  which  far  excelled  both  the  picture  and  its  author. 
(P.  146.) 

Scott,  Campbell,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Rogers  are  slightly  but 
shrewdly  sketched,  the  salient  points  of  individuality  being  unmis- 
takably caught,  however  unfinished  be  the  portrait.  Of  celebrities 
in  other  walks  of  art  Haydon  receives  the  fullest  notice  ;  and  the 
kindly  intermixture  of  justice  and  mercy  in  these  verdicts  gene- 
rally is  well  illustrated  in  that  passed  upon  him.  Godwin  and  De 
Quincey  are  more  cursorily  delineated,  and  probably  from  too  limited 
a  range  of  observation  to  deal  adequately  with  natures  so  mixed.  A 
sympathetic  memoir  of  Edward  Irving  calls  attention  to  the  singular 
modesty,  simplicity,  and  trustfulness  of  his  character — aspects  of  it 
only  known  to  his  intimates,  and  which  some  of  his  admirers  may 
be  as  reluctant  to  accept  as  his  enemies.  A  transcript,  evidently 
made  while  fresh  in  memory,  of  a  long  conversation  which  Procter 
had  with  the  painter  Stothard,  brings  out  the  idiosyncrasies  of  both 
speakers  with  amusing  naivete  (pp.  85-90).  A  pleasant  chapter  of 
recollection  is  lastly  devoted  to  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine, 
to  which  Procter  himself  belonged.  One  of  the  number  receives 
mention  apart — the  art-critic,  forger,  and  assassin,  Thomas  Griffiths 
Wainwright,  a  grotesque  effort  to  rehabilitate  whose  literary  reputa- 
tion was  made  a  few  years  since  on  the  strength  of  his  admiration 
for  Blake.  His  '  clever  but  very  fantastic '  essays  and  the  *  great 
affectation '  exhibited  in  them  did  not  deceive  Procter  even  at  the 
time ;  but  none  of  his  colleagues  were  prepared  for  the  discovery 
that  '  from  a  man  who  was  absolutely  a  fop,  finikin  in  dress,  with 
mincing  steps  and  tremulous  words,  with  his  hair  curled  and  full  of 
unguents,  and  his  cheeks  painted  like  those  of  a  frivolous  demirep, 
would  flame  out  ultimately  the  depravity  of  a  poisoner  and  a 
murderer.'  The  account  here  given  of  his  career  in  crime  is  among 
the  most  graphic  passages  in  the  book. 

All  these  memorials  belong  to  the  first  half  of  Procter's  octo- 
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genarian  life,  although  not  chronicled  until  the  verge  of  its  decline 
had  been  reached.  Of  his  later  intimacies  he  has  left  no  reminis- 
cence beyond  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  the  poet  Beddoes, 
but  the  catalogue  of  them  might  have  included  the  name  of  almost 
every  one  who  had  attained  eminence  in  letters  or  art  either  in 
England  or  America.  His  house  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
frequented  literary  salons  in  London  ;  and  that  the  acquaintances 
there  formed  ripened  in  several  instances  into  friendships  is  illustrated 
by  the  selection  here  made  from  the  letters  addressed  to  him.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no  means  of  supplementing  this  by  a 
more  varied  assortment  of  his  own.  To  judge  from  the  few  extracts 
here  made,  and  from  others  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading,  he  was  possessed  of  no  common  skill  in  what  is  now  almost  a 
lost  art. 

Beyond  the  special  circle  of  his  intimates,  the  singular  disin- 
terestedness and  benevolence  of  Procter's  character  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  *  He  impressed  every  one  who  came  near  him,' 
says  Mr.  Fields,  '  as  a  born  gentleman,  chivalrous  and  generous  in  a 
marked  degree  ;  and  it  was  a  habit  of  all  who  knew  him  to  have  an 
affection  for  him.'  Unvarying  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  borne 
by  those  associated  with  him  either  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice  as  a  conveyancer  or  his  official  career  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  discharged  his  onerous  and  un- 
grateful duties  with  so  much  zeal  and  efficiency,  that  his  fellow- 
commissioners  were  urgent  to  retain  his  nominal  service  long  after 
his  health  had  failed,  and  were  induced  with  difficulty  to  acquiesce 
in  his  resignation. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  precluded  from  society  by 
physical  weakness,  his  chief  solace,  next  to  the  devoted  attention  of 
his  wife  and  children,  was  in  the  company  of  books.  In  one  of  the 
fragments  of  verse  found  among  his  papers,  and  here  for  the  first 
time  published,  his  love  for  them  finds  utterance  with  much  of  his 
old  grace : — 

All  round  the  room  .my  silent  servants  wait, 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  diui ; 
Angels  and  seraphim 

Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  sides  all  eorne  and  go 
Early  and  late  ; 

From  the  old  world's  divine  and  distant  date, 
From  the  sublimer  few, 
Down  to  the  poet  who  but  yester-eve 
Sang  sweet  and  made  us  grieve, 
All  come,  assembling  here  in  order  due. 
And  here  I  dwell  with  Poesy,  my  mata, 
"With  Erato  and  all  her  vernal  sighs, 
Great  Clio  with  her  victories  elate, 
Or  pale  Urania's  deep  and  starry  eyes. 
uu2 
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0  friends,  whom  chance  and  change  can  never  harm, 
Whom  Death  the  tyrant  cannot  doom  to  die, 
Within  whose  folding,  soft,  eternal  charm 

1  love  to  He  1 

Retaining  to  the  last  his  mental  powers  and  '  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  childhood,'  Procter  passed  away  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  The  traditions  of  the  great  literary  epoch  of  which  he  was  the 
latest  survivor  could  not  have  been  linked  to  our  own  by  a  more 
beloved  and  venerable  name. 

HENRY  G.  HEWLETT. 
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ANIMAL    INTELLIGENCES 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE  is  a  subject  which  has  always  been  of  consider- 
able interest  to  philosophical  minds ;  but,  as  most  of  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  interest  attaching  to  this  subject  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  significance  which  it  has  acquired  in  relation 
to  the  theory  of  Descent.  The  study  of  Animal  Intelligence  being 
thus,  without  question,  fraught  with  high  importance  to  the  science  of 
our  time,  in  adducing  before  this  illustrious  assembly  some  of  the 
results  which  that  study  has  yielded,  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  them 
in  a  manner  purely  scientific.  I  shall  try,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  mere  anecdote,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  that  I  should 
put  you  in  possession  of  a  few  typical  facts  to  illustrate  the  various 
principles  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  expound.  I  shall  seek  to 
render  apparent  the  more  important  of  the  issues  which  the  subject, 
as  a  whole,  involves,  as  well  as  the  considerations  by  which  alone 
these  issues  can  be  legitimately  settled.  I  shall  attempt  to  state  my 
own  views  with  the  utmost  candour  ;  and  if  I  shall  appear  to  ignore 
any  arguments  opposed  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I  shall  arrive,  it 
will  only  be  because  I  believe  those  arguments  to  admit  of  easy  refu- 
tation. And,  in  order  that  my  exposition  may  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  relations  that  subsist 
between  the  intelligence  of  animals  and  the  intelligence  of  man. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  the  present  lecture  will  therefore  be  to  discuss, 
as  fully  as  time,  permits,  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  Comparative 
Psychology. 

As  human  intelligence  is  the  only  order  of  intelligence  with  which 
we  are  directly  acquainted,  and  as  it  is,  moreover,  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence  known  to  science,  we  may  most  conveniently  adopt  it 
as  our  standard  of  comparison.  I  shall  therefore  begin  by  very  briefly 
detailing  those  principles  of  human  psychology  which  we  shall  after- 
wards find  to  be  of  the  most  essential  importance  in  their  bearings  on 
the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

When  I  allow  my  eyes  to  travel  over  this  vast  assembly,  my  mind 
receives,  through  their  instrumentality,  a  countless  number  of  im- 

1  An  evening  lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  August 
16,  1878. 
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pressions.  So  far  as  these  impressions  enter  into  the  general  stream 
of  my  consciousness,  they  constitute  what  are  called  perceptions. 
Suppose,  now,  that  I  were  to  close  my  eyes,  and  to  fix  my  attention 
on  the  memory  of  some  particular  perception  which  I  had  just  expe- 
rienced— say  the  memory  of  some  particular  face.  This  mental  image 
of  a  previous  perception  would  be  what  is  called  an  idea.  Lastly, 
suppose  that  I  were  to  analyse  a  number  of  the  faces  which  I  had 
perceived,  I  should  find  that,  although  no  two  of  them  are  exactly 
alike,  they  all  bear  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  one  another. 
Thus  from  the  multitude  of  faces  which  I  now  perceive  it  becomes 
possible  for  my  mind  to  abstract  from  them  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  face  as  a  face ;  and  such  a  mental  abstraction  of  qualities  would 
then  constitute  what  I  might  call  my  abstract  idea  of  a  face  in  general, 
as  distinguished  from  my  concrete  idea,  or  memory,  of  any  face  in 
particular. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  three  stages  : — 1st,  that  of  immediate  percep- 
tion ;  2nd,  that  of  ideal  representation  of  particular  objects ;  and,  3rd, 
that  of  a  generalised  conception,  or  abstract  idea,  of  a  number  of 
qualities  which  a  whole  class  of  objects  agree  in  possessing.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  split  the  latter  division  into  two  subdivisions,  viz. 
abstract  ideas  which  are  sufficiently  simple  to  be  developed  without 
the  aid  of  language,  and  abstract  ideas  which  are  so  complex  as  not 
to  admit  of  development  without  the  aid  of  language.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former  class  of  abstract  ideas  we  may  take  the  idea  of  food. 
This  is  aroused  in  our  minds  by.  the  feeling  of  hunger ;  and  while 
the  idea  when  thus  aroused  is  clearly  quite  independent  of  language, 
it  is  no  less  clearly  what  is  called  an  abstract  idea.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  idea  of  food  which  is  present  to  the  mind 
should  be  the  idea  of  some  special  kind  of  food;  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  is  usually  that  of  food  in  general,  and  this  idea  it  is  which  usually 
prompts  us  to  seek  for  any  kind  of  food  in  particular.  Simple 
abstract  ideas,  therefore,  may  be  formed  without  the  assistance  of 
language ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  comprised  within  what  has 
been  called  the  Logic  of  Feelings.  But  abstract  ideas  .of  a  more  elabo- 
rated type  can  only  be  formed  by  the  help  of  words,  and  are  therefore 
comprised  within  what  has  been  called  the  Logic  of  Signs.  The 
manner  in  which  language  thus  operates  in  the  formation  of  highly 
abstract  ideas  is  easily  explained.  Because  we  see  that  a  great  many 
objects  present  a  certain  quality  in  common,  such  as  redness,  we  find 
it  convenient  to  give  this  quality  a  name ;  and  having  done  this  we 
speak  of  redness  in  the  abstract,  or  as  standing  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular object.  Our  word  '  redness '  then  serves  as  a  sign  or  symbol 
of  a  quality  as  apart  from  any  particular  object  of  which  it  may 
happen  to  be  a  quality ;  and  having  made  this  symbolical  abstraction 
in  the  case  of  a  simple  quality,. such  as  redness,  we  can  afterwards 
compound  it  with  other  symbolical  abstractions,  and  so  on  till  we 
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arrive  at  verbal  symbols  of  more  and  more  complex  qualities,  as  well 
as  qualities  further  and  further  removed  from  immediate  perception. 
By  the  help  of  these  symbols,  therefore,  we  climb  into  higher  and 
higher  regions  of  abstraction  ;  by  thinking  in  verbal  signs,  we  think, 
as  it  were,  with  the  semblance  of  thoughts,  and  by  combining  these 
signs  in  various  ways,  and  giving  the  resulting  compounds  distinctive 
names,  we  are  able  to  condense  into  single  words,  or  signs,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  meaning.  So  that,  just  as  in  mathematics  the 
symbols  which  are  employed  contain,  in  an  easily  manipulated  form, 
the  whole  meaning  of  a  long  calculation,  so  in  all  other  kinds  of 
reasoning  the  symbols  which  we  call  words  contain,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  vast  bodies  of  signification.  Indeed  any  one  who  investigates 
this  subject  cannot  fail  to  become  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  value  of  language  as  thus  the  handmaid  of 
thought ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  absence  of  language  it  would  be 
impossible  for  thought  to  rise  above  the  very  simplest  of  abstract 
ideas,  while  in  the  presence  of  language  it  becomes  possible  for  us 
consciously  to  predicate  qualities,  and  so  at  last  to  feel  that  we  are 
conscious  of  our  own  consciousness. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  classification  of  ideas.  We  have,  first, 
simple  ideas,  or  ideas  of  particular  perceptions ;  and,  secondly,  abstract 
ideas,  or  ideas  of  general  qualities  ;  and  the  latter  class  I  have  sub- 
divided into  those  which  may  be  developed  by  simple  feelings,  and 
those  which  can  only  be  developed  by  the  aid  of  signs. 

Now,  with  regard  to  ideas  themselves,  I  need  only  add  that  they 
are  the  psychological  units  which  compose  the  whole  structure  intel- 
lectual. They  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  thought, 
which  may  be  elaborated  by  the  reflective  faculty  into  various  products 
of  thought.  Once  formed  they  present  an  essential  property  of  occur- 
ring in  concatenated  series ;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  one  idea  deter- 
mines that  of  another  with  which  it  has  been  previously  joined.  This 
principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  manifested  as  it  is  by  the  ultimate 
units  of  intellectual  structure,  is  by  far  the  most  important  principle 
in  psychology :  it  is  the  principle  which  renders  possible  all  the 
faculties  of  mind — memory,  instinct,  judgment,  reason,  emotion,  con- 
science, and  volition. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  facts  of  Comparative 
Psychology ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so  thoroughly,  I  shall  begin  by  con- 
sidering what  I  may  term  the  physiological  basis  of  mind.  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  mental  processes  are  accompanied  by 
nervous  processes ;  or,  to  adopt  the  convenient  terms  of  Professor 
Huxley,  that  psychosis  is  invariably  associated  with  neurosis.  The 
nature  of  this  association,  according  to  the  best  lights  of  our  present 
knowledge,  is  probably  as  follows.  Nerve-tissue  consists  of  two 
elementary  parts,  viz.  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres.  The  nerve-cells 
are  usually  collected  into  aggregates,  which  are  called  nerve-centrec, 
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and  to  these  nerve-centres  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  come  and  go.    The 
incoming  nerve-fibres  serve  to  conduct  stimuli  or  impressions  to  the 
cells  in  the  nerve-centre ;  and  when  the  cells  thus  receive  a  stimulus 
or  impression,  they  liberate  a  discharge  of  nervous  energy,  which  then 
courses  down  the  outgoing  nerve-fibres  to  be  distributed  either  to 
other  nerve-centres  or  else  to  muscles.     It  is  in  this  way  that  nerve- 
centres  are  able  to  act  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  so  to  co- 
ordinate the  action  of  the  muscles  over  which  they  preside.     This 
fundamental   principle   of  neurosis   is   what   physiologists   call   the 
principle  of  reflex  action ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  all  it  requires 
for  its  manifestation  is  an  incoming  nerve,  a  nerve-centre,  and  an 
outgoing  nerve,  which  together  constitute  what  has  been  called  a 
nervous  arc.     Now  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that   in  the 
complex  structure  of  the  brain  one  nervous  arc  is  connected  with 
another  nervous  arc,  and  this  with  another  almost  ad  infinitum ;  and 
there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  processes  of  thought  are  accom- 
panied by  nervous  discharges  taking  place  now  in  this  arc  and  now  in 
that  one,  according  as  the  nerve-centre  in  each  arc  is  excited  to  dis- 
charge its  influence  by  receiving  a  discharge  from  some  of  the  other 
nerve-arcs  with  which  it  is  connected.     Again,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  more  frequently  a  nervous  discharge  takes  place  through  a 
given  group  of  nervous  arcs,  the  more  easy  will  it  be  for  subsequent 
discharges  to  take  place  along  the  Rame  routes — these  routes  having 
been  thus   rendered  more  permeable  to  the  passage  of  subsequent 
discharges.     So  that  in  this  physiological  principle  of  reflex  action 
we  no  doubt  have  the  objective  side  of  the  psychological  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas.     For  it  may  be  granted  that  a  series  of  dis- 
charges taking  place  through  the  same  group  of  nervous  arcs  will 
always  be  attended  with  the  occurrence  of  the  same  series  of  ideas ; 
and  it  may  be  further  granted  that  the  previous  passage  of  a  series 
of  discharges  through  any  group  of  nervous  arcs,  by  making  the  route 
more  permeable,  will  have  the  effect  of  making  subsequent  discharges 
pursue  the  same  course  when  started  from  the  same  origin.     And  if 
these  two  propositions  be  granted,  it  follows  that  the  tendency  of  ideas 
to  recur  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  have  previously  oo 
curred,  is  merely  a  psychological  expression  of  the  physiological  fact 
that  lines  of  reflex  discharge  become  more  and  more  permeable  by  use. 
We  thus  see  that  the  most  fundamental  of  psychological  principles — 
the  association  of  ideas — is  merely  an  obverse  expression  of  the  most 
fundamental   neurological  principles — reflex  action.      But   here  we 
have  an  important   qualification  to  take  into  account.     All   reflex 
action,  or  neurosis,  is  not  attended  with  ideation,  or  psychosis.     In 
our  own  organisation,  for  instance,  it  is  only  cerebral  reflexes  which 
are  so  attended;    and  even  among  cerebral  reflexes  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  them  •  are  not  accom- 
panied by  conscious  ideation ;  for  analysis  shows  that  it  is  only  those 
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cerebral  discharges  which  have  taken  place  comparatively  seldom, 
and  the  passage  of  which  is  therefore  comparatively  slow,  that  are 
accompanied  by  any  ideas,  or  changes  of  consciousness.  The  more 
habitual  any  action  becomes,  the  less  conscious  do  we  require  to  be  of 
its  performance  ;  it  is,  as  we  say,  performed  automatically,  or  without 
thought.  Now  it  is  of  great  importance  thus  to  observe  that  con- 
sciousness only  emerges  when  cerebral  reflexes  are  flowing  along 
comparatively  unaccustomed  channels,  and  therefore  that  cerebral 
discharges  which  at  first  were  accompanied  by  definite  ideas  may,  by 
frequent  repetition,  cease  to  be  accompanied  by  any  ideas.  It  is  of 
importance  to  observe  this  fact,  because  it  serves  to  explain  the  origin 
of  a  number  of  animal  instincts.  These  instincts  must  originally 
have  been  of  an  intelligent  nature;  but  the  actions  which  they 
prompted,  having  through  successive  generations  been  frequently 
repeated,  became  at  last  organised  into  a  purely  mechanical  reflex, 
and  therefore  now  appear  as  actions  which  we  call  purely  automatic 
or  blindly  instinctive.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  scraping  of  grami- 
nivorous birds  in  earth  and  stones  was  no  doubt  originally  an  intel- 
ligent action,  performed  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  uncovering  seeds; 
but  by  frequent  repetition  through  successive  generations  the  action 
has  now  become  blindly  instinctive.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment.  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  tells  me  that  he  hatched  out  some 
chickens  on  a  carpet,  where  he  kept  them  for  several  days.  They 
showed  no  inclination  to  scrape,  because  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the 
carpet  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  was  of  too  novel  a  character  to  call 
into  action  the  hereditary  instinct ;  but  when  Dr.  Thomson  sprinkled 
a  little  gravel  on  the  carpet,  and  so  supplied  the  appropriate  or 
customary  stimulus,  the  chickens  immediately  began  their  scraping 
movements.  Yet,  for  aught  that  these  chickens  can  have  known  to 
the  contrary,  there  was  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  seeds  in  the  carpet 
as  in  the  thin  layer  of  gravel.  And  numberless  other  cases  might  be 
given  to  prove  that  animals  acquire  instincts  by  frequently  repeating 
intelligent  actions,  just  as  we  ourselves  acquire,  even  in  our  individual 
lifetime,  an  instinct  to  adjust  our  night-caps — an  instinct  which  may 
become  so  pronounced  as  to  assert  itself  even  when  a  man  is  in  the 
profound  unconsciousness  of  apoplectic  coma. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  explain  all  the  more  complicated  among 
animal  instincts  as  cases  of  '  lapsed  intelligence.'  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  many  of  the  more  simple  instincts  were  probably  evolved 
in  a  more  simple  way.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  probably  never 
been  of  an  intelligent  character,  but  have  begun  as  merely  accidental 
adjustments  of  the  organism  to  its  surroundings,  and  have  then  been 
laid  hold  upon  by  natural  selection  and  developed  into  automatic 
reflexes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  action  of  so-called  'shamming  dead,' 
which  is  performed  by  certain  insects  and  allied  animals  when  in  the 
presence  of  danger.  That  this  is  not  a  case  of  intelligent  action  we 
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may  feel  quite  sure,  not  only  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  insects  could  have  any  such  highly  abstract  ideas  as  those  of 
death  and  its  conscious  simulation,  but  also  because  Mr.  Darwin  tells 
me  that  he  once  made  a  number  of  observations  on  this  subject,  and 
in  no  case  did  he  find  that  the  attitude  in  which  the  animal  shammed 
dead  resembled  that  in  which  the  animal  really  died.  All,  therefore, 
that  'shamming  dead'  amounts  to  is  an  instinct  to  remain  motionless, 
and  therefore  inconspicuous,  in  the  presence  of  enemies ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  instinct  may  have  been  developed  by  natural 
selection  without  ever  having  been  of  an  intelligent  nature — those 
individuals  which  were  least  inclined  to  run  away  from  enemies  being 
preserved  rather  than  those  which  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
by  movement. 

So  that  we  thus  see  how  animal  instincts  may  arise  in  either  of 
two  different  ways ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  arise  from  the 
performance  of  actions  which  were  originally  intelligent,  but  which 
-by  frequent  repetition  have  become  automatic ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  arise  from  survival  of  the  fittest,  preserving  actions 
•which,  although  never  intelligent,  yet  happen  to  have  been  of  benefit 
to  the  animals  which  first  chanced  to  perform  them.  But  now  let 
it  be  observed  that  although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  instincts  if  regarded  psychologically,  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  if  regarded  physiologically ;  for,  regarded  physio- 
logically, both  kinds  of  instincts  are  merely  expressions  of  the  fact 
that  particular  nerve-cells  and  fibres  have  been  set  apart  to  perform 
their  reflexes  automatically — that  is,  without  being  accompanied  by 
intelligence. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  I  have  called  the  physiological  basis  of 
mind ;  and  in  now  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  recognising  the  indisputable  fact  of  mind 
having  such  a  basis,  we  are  not  necessarily  committing  ourselves  to 
the  doctrine  of  Materialism.  That  psychical  phenomena  are  very 
intimately  associated  with  physical  phenomena  is  a  fact  which  does 
not  admit  of  one  moment's  dispute ;  but  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  association  science  must  declare,  not  merely  that  it  is  at  present 
unknown,  but  that,  so  far  as  she  is  at  present  able  to  discern,  it  must 
for  ever  remain  unknowable.  The  restless  tide  of  intellect  for  cen- 
turies has  onwards  rolled,  submerging  in  its  every  arm  those  strong 
and  rugged  shores  whose  name  is  Why  ;  but  at  the  line  where  mind 
and  matter  meet  there  rises,  like  a  frowning  cliff,  a  mighty  mystery, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  place  we  hear  the  voice  of  true  Philosophy 
proclaim : — Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed. 

Passing  on  now  to  our  review  of  Comparative  Psychology,  the 
first  animals  in  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  reflex  action  is  accompanied  by  ideation,  are  the  insects.  For 
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Mr.  Darwin  has  observed  that  bees  remember  the  position  of  flowers 
which  they  have  only  several  times  visited,  even  though  the  flowers 
be  concealed  by  intervening  houses,  &c.  Sir  John  Lubbock  also  has 
shown  that,  after  a  very  few  individual  experiences,  bees  are  able  to 
establish  a  definite  association  between  particular  colours  on  paper 
and  food ;  and  further  that,  after  a  very  few  lessons,  a  bee  may  be 
taught  to  find  its  way  out  of  a  glass  jar.  These  observations  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  grade  of  intelligence  is  higher  in  some  Arti- 
culata  than  it  is  among  the  lower  Vertebrata.  For  many  of  you  will 
probably  remember  the  experiment  of  Professor  Mobius,  which  proved 
that  a  pike  requires  three  months  to  establish  an  association  of  ideas 
between  particular  kinds  of  prey  and  the  fact  of  their  being  protected 
by  an  invisible  wall.  This  fact  was  proved  by  the  pike  repeatedly 
dashing  its  nose  against  a  glass  partition  in  its  tank  in  fruitless  efforts 
to  catch  minnows  which  were  confined  on  the  other  side  of  the  parti- 
tion. At  the  end  of  three  months,  however,  the  requisite  association 
was  established,  and  the  pike,  having  learned  that  its  efforts  were  of 
no  use,  ceased  to  continue  them.  The  sheet  of  glass  was  then  re- 
moved ;  but  the  now  firmly  established  association  of  ideas  never 
seems  to  have  become  disestablished,  for  the  pike  never  afterwards 
attacked  the  minnows,  though  it  fed  voraciously  on  all  other  kinds  of 
fish.  From  which  we  see  that  a  pike  is  very  slow  in  forming  his 
ideas,  and  no  less  slow  in  again  unforming  them — thus  resembling 
many  respectable  members  of  a  higher  community,  who  spend  one 
half  of  their  lives  in  assimilating  the  obsolete  ideas  of  their  forefathers, 
and  through  the  other  half  of  their  lives  stick  to  these  ideas  as  to  the 
only  possible  truths  ;  they  can  never  learn  when  the  hand  of  science 
has  removed  a  glass  partition. 

As  regards  the  association  of  ideas  by  the  higher  vertebrated 
animals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  all  these  animals,  as  in 
ourselves,  this  principle  of  association  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  psychology ;  that  in  the  more  intelligent  animals  associations 
are  quickly  formed,  and  when  once  formed  are  very  persistent ;  and, 
in  general,  that  so  far  as  animal  ideation  goes,  the  laws  to  which  it  is 
subject  are  identical  with  those  under  which  our  own  ideation  is 
performed. 

Let  us,  then,  next  ask,  How  far  does  animal  ideation  go  ? 
The  answer  is  most  simple,  although  it  is  usually  given  in  most 
erroneous  form.  It  is  usually  said  that  animals  do  not  possess  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  and  therefore  that  the  distinction  between 
animal  intelligence  and  human  intelligence  consists  in  this — that 
animals  are  not  able  to  form  abstract  ideas.  But  this  statement  is 
most  erroneous.  You  will  remember  the  distinction  which  I  pre- 
viously laid  down  between  abstract  ideas  that  may  be  developed  by 
simple  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  and  abstract  ideas  that  can  only  be 
developed  by  the  aid  of  language.  Well,  remembering  this  dis- 
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tinction,  we  shall  find  that  the  only  difference  between  animal 
intelligence  and  human  intelligence  consists  in  this — that  animal 
intelligence  is  unable  to  elaborate  that  class  of  abstract  ideas,  the 
formation  of  which  depends  on  the  faculty  of  speech.  In  other 
words,  animals  are  quite  as  able  to  form  abstract  ideas  as  we  are,  if 
under  abstract  ideas  we  include  general  ideas  of  qualities  which  are 
so  far  simple  as  not  to  require  to  be  fixed  in  our  thoughts  by  names. 
For  instance,  if  I  see  a  fox  prowling  about  a  farmyard,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  he  has  been  led  by  hunger  to  visit  a  place  where  he  has  a 
general  idea  that  a  number  of  good  things  are  to  be  fallen  in  with, 
just  as  I  myself  am  led  by  a  similar  impulse  to  visit  a  restaurant. 
And,  to  take  only  one  other  instance,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
animals  have  a  generalised  conception  of  cause  and  effect.  For 
example,  I  had  a  setter  dog  which  was  greatly  afraid  of  thunder. 
One  day  a  number  of  apples  were  being  shot  upon  the  wooden  floor 
of  an  apple-room,  and  as  each  bag  of  apples  was  shot  it  produced 
through  the  rest  of  the  house  a  noise  resembling  that  of  distant 
thunder.  My  dog  became  terror-stricken  at  the  sound  ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  brought  him  to  the  apple-room  and  showed  him  the  true  cause 
of  the  noise,  he  became  again  buoyant  and  cheerful  as  usual.  Another 
dog  I  had  used  to  play  at  tossing  dry  bones  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  As  an  experiment,  I  one  day  attached  a  fine 
thread  to  a  dry  bone  before  giving  him  the  latter  to  play  with ;  and 
after  he  had  tossed  the  bone  about  for  a  while  as  usual,  I  stood  a 
long  way  off  and  slowly  began  to  draw  it  away  from  him.  So  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  the  bone  was  really  moving  on  its  own  account, 
his  whole  demeanour  changed,  and  rushing  under  a  sofa  he  waited 
horror-stricken  to  watch  the  uncanny  spectacle  of  a  dry  bone  coming 
to  life.  I  have  also  greatly  frightened  this  dog  by  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  along  the  floor  ;  one  of  these  he  summoned  courage  enough 
to  touch  with  his  paw,  but  as  soon  as  it  vanished  he  ran  out  of  the 
room,  terrified  at  so  mysterious  a  disappearance.  Lastly,  I  have  put 
this  dog  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  by  taking  him  into  a  room  alone 
and  silently  making  a  series  of  horrible  grimaces.  Although  I  had 
never  in  my  life  hurt  this  dog,  he  became  greatly  frightened  at  my 
unusual  behaviour,  which  so  seriously  conflicted  with  his  general  idea 
of  uniformity  in  matters  psychological.  But  I  have  tried  this  experi- 
ment with  less  intelligent  dogs  without  any  other  result  than  that 
of  causing  them  to  bark  at  me. 

Of  course  in  thus  claiming  for  animals  the  power  of  forming 
general  conceptions,  I  mean  only  such  general  conceptions  as  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  logic  of  feelings.  So  far,  then,  as  the  logic  of 
feelings  can  carry  them,  I  maintain  that  the  intellectual  operations  of 
animals  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  ourselves.  For  having 
thus  shown  that  animals  possess  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  I  shall  now 
go  on  to  show  that  they  possess  the  faculties  both  of  judgment  and  of 
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reason.  My  friend  Dr.  Eae,  the  well-known  traveller  and  naturalist, 
knew  a  dog  in  Orkney  which  used  to  accompany  his  master  to  church 
on  alternate  Sundays.  To  do  so  he  had  to  swim  a  channel  about  a 
mile  wide ;  and  before  taking  to  the  water  he  used  to  run  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  when  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  a  nearly  equal 
distance  to  the  south  when  the  tide  was  ebbing,  '  almost  invariably 
calculating  his  distance  so  well  that  he  landed  at  the  nearest  point  to 
the  church.'  In  his  letter  to  me  Dr.  Rae  continues :  '  How  the  dog 
managed  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides  at 
their  various  rates  of  speed,  and  always  to  swim  at  the  proper  angle, 
is  most  surprising.' 

So  much,  then,  for  judgment.  For  some  good  instances  of  rea- 
soning in  animals  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Rae.  Desiring  to  obtain 
some  Arctic  foxes,  he  set  various  kinds  of  traps  ;  but,  as  the  foxes 
knew  these  traps  from  previous  experience,  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Accordingly  he  set  a  kind  of  trap  with  which  the  foxes  in  that  part 
of  the  country  were  not  acquainted.  This  consisted  of  a  loaded  gun 
set  upon  a  stand  pointing  at  the  bait.  A  string  connected  the  trigger 
of  the  gun  with  the  bait,  so  that  when  the  fox  seized  the  bait  he 
discharged  the  gun,  and  thus  committed  suicide.  In  this  arrange- 
ment the  gun  was  separated  from  the  bait  by  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  and  the  string  which  connected  the  trigger  with  the 
bait  was  concealed  throughout  nearly  its  whole  distance  in  the  snow. 
The  gun-trap  thus  set  was  successful  in  killing  one  fox,  but  not  in 
killing  a  second ;  for  the  foxes  afterwards  adopted  either  of  two 
devices  whereby  to  secure  the  bait  without  injuring  themselves.  One 
of  these  devices  was  to  bite  through  the  string  at  its  exposed  part 
near  the  trigger,  and  the  other  device  was  to  burrow  up  to  the  bait 
through  the  snow  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  so  that,  although 
in  this  way  they  discharged  the  gun,  they  escaped  without  injury — 
the  bait  being  pulled  below  the  line  of  fire  before  the  string  was  drawn 
sufficiently  tight  to  discharge  the  gun.  Now  both  of  these  devices 
exhibited  a  wonderful  degree  of  what  I  think  must  fairly  be  called 
power  of  reasoning.  I  have  carefully  interrogated  Dr.  Rae  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he  tells  me  that  in  that  part  of  the 
world  traps  are  never  set  with  strings,  so  that  there  can  have  been 
no  special  association  in  the  foxes'  minds  between  strings  and  traps. 
Moreover,  after  the  death  of  fox  number  one,  the  track  on  the  snow 
showed  that  fox  number  two,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  offered 
by  the  bait,  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  scientific  observation  on 
the  gun  before  he  undertook  to  sever  the  cord.  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  burrowing  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  Dr.  Rae  and  a  friend 
in  whom  he  has  confidence  observed  the  fact  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  direction  of  the  burrowing  was 
really  to  be  attributed  to  thought  and  not  to  chance. 

I  could  give  several   other  unequivocal  instances  of  reasoning 
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on  the  part  of  animals  which  I  have  myself  observed  ;  but  time  does 
not  permit  of  my  stating  them.  Passing  on,  therefore,  to  the  emo- 
tional life  of  animals,  we  find  that  this  is  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
developed  in  the  lower  orders,  but  remarkably  well  developed  in  the 
higher ;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotions  are  vivid  and  easily  excited 
although  they  are  shallow  and  evanescent.  They  thus  differ  from 
those  of  most  civilised  men  in  being  more  readily  aroused  and  more 
impetuous  while  they  last,  though  leaving  behind  them  but  little 
trace  of  their  occurrence.  As  regards  the  particular  emotions  which 
occur  among  the  higher  animals,  I  can  affirm  from  my  own  observa- 
tions that  all  the  following  give  unmistakable  tokens  of  their 
presence : — Fear,  Affection,  Passionateness,  Pugnacity,  Jealousy, 
Sympathy,  Pride,  Eeverence,  Emulation,  Shame,  Hate,  Curiosity, 
Revenge,  Cruelty,  Emotion  of  the  Ludicrous,  and  Emotion  of  the 
Beautiful.  Now  this  list  includes  nearly  all  the  human  emotions, 
except  those  which  refer  to  religion  and  to  the  perception  of  the 
sublime.  These  of  course  are  necessarily  absent  in  animals,  because 
they  depend  upon  ideas  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  be  reached  by  the 
mind  when  unaided  by  the  logic  of  signs.  Time  prevents  me  from 
here  detailing  any  of  my  observations  or  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  emotional  life  of  animals,  so  I  will  pass  on  at  once  to  the  faculty 
of  Conscience.  Of  course  the  moral  sense  as  it  occurs  in  ourselves 
involves  ideas  of  high  abstraction,  so  that  in  animals  we  can  only 
expect  to  meet  with  a  moral  sense  in  a  very  rudimentary  form  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  if  it  is  true  that  no  indications  of  such  a  sense  are  to 
be  met  with  in  animals,  the  fact  would  not  establish  any  difference 
in  kind  between  animal  intelligence  and  human.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  highly  intelligent,  highly  sympathetic,  and  toler- 
ably well-treated  animals,  the  germs  of  a  moral  sense  become  apparent. 
To  give  two  instances.  I  once  shut  up  a  Skye  terrier  in  a  room  by 
himself  while  I  went  to  a  friend's  house.  The  dog  must  have  been 
thrown  into  a  violent  pas.«ion  at  being  left  behind,  for  when  I  returned 
I  found  that  he  had  torn  the  window-curtains  to  shreds.  He  was  in 
great  joy  at  seeing  me  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  picked  up  one  of  the  torn 
shreds  of  the  curtains  the  animal  gave  a  howl  and  ran  screaming  up 
the  staircase.  Now  this  dog  was  never  chastised  in  his  life,  so  that 
I  can  only  explain  his  conduct  as  an  expression  of  the  remorse  which 
he  suffered  at  having  done  in  a  passion  what  he  knew  would  cause 
me  annoyance.  So  far  as  I  can  interpret  the  facts,  his  sympathetic 
affection  for  me,  coupled  with  the  memory  of  his  misdeeds,  created 
in  his  mind  a  genuine  feeling  of  repentance. 

The  other  instance  I  have  to  narrate  occurred  with  the  same 
terrier.  Only  once  in  his  life  was  he  ever  known  to  steal ;  and  on  this 
occasion ,  when  very  hungry,  he  took  a  cutlet  from  a  table  and  carried 
it  under  a  sofa.  I  saw  him  perform  this  act  of  larceny,  but  pretended 
not  to  have  done  so,  and  for  a  number  of  minutes  he  remained  under 
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the  sofa  with  his  feelings  of  hunger  struggling  against  his  feelings  of 
duty.  At  last  the  latter  triumphed  ;  for  he  brought  the  stolen  cutlet 
and  laid  it  at  my  feet.  Immediately  after  doing  so  he  again  ran 
under  the  sofa,  and  from  this  retreat  no  coaxing  could  draw  him. 
Moreover,  when  I  patted  his  head  he  turned  away  his  face  in  a 
ludicrously  conscience-stricken  manner.  Now  I  regard  this  instance 
as  particularly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  the  terrier  in  question  had 
never  been  beaten,  and  hence  that  it  cannot  have  been  fear  of  bodily 
pain  which  prompted  these  actions.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  we  have  in  these  actions  evidence  of  as  high  a 
development  of  the  ethical  faculty  as  is  attainable  by  the  logic  of 
feelings  when  unassisted  by  the  logic  of  signs — that  is  to  say,  a  grade 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  that  with  which  we  meet  in  low 
savages,  young  children,  many  idiots,  and  uneducated  deaf-mutes. 

This  allusion  to  savages,  children,  idiots,  and  deaf-mutes,  leads 
me  to  the  next  division  of  my  subject. 

Professor  St.  George  Mivart  has  said  that  an  interesting  book 
might  be  written  on  the  stupidity  of  animals.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  still  more  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the  stupidity 
of  savages.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least  interest  how  much 
stupidity  any  number  of  animals  may  present,  so  long  as  some 
animals  present  sufficient  sagacity  to  supply  data  for  the  general 
theory  of  evolution ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  science  of  this  century  to  ascertain  the  lowest 
depths  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  known  to  exist  as  human.  Now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interval  which  separates  the  most  degraded 
savage  from  the  most  intelligent  animal  is,  psychologically  considered, 
enormous ;  but,  enormous  as  it  is,  I  cannot  see  any  evidence  to  show 
that  the  gulf  may  not  have  been  bridged  over  during  the  countless 
ages  of  the  past.  Abstract  ideas  among  savages  are  mostly  confined 
to  such  as  may  be  formed  by  the  logic  of  the  feelings ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  observations  and  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Francis  Gralton,  the  ideas  of  number  which  are  presented  by  the 
lowest  savages  are  certainly  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  which  are 
presented  by  the  higher  animals.  Such  ideas  as  savages  possess  seem 
to  be  mainly  those  which,  as  in  animals,  are  due  to  special  associa- 
tions. On  this  account  there  is  in  them,  as  in  animals,  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  act  in  accordance  with  preformed  habits,  rather  than  to 
strike  out  improved  modes  of  action.  On  this  account,  also,  there  is, 
as  in  animals,  a  strong  tendency  to  imitation  as  distinguished  from 
origination.  Again,  as  in  animals,  so  in  savages,  the  reflective  power 
is  of  an  extremely  undeveloped  character,  and  quite  incapable  of 
sustained  application.  And,  lastly,  the  emotions  of  savages,  as  of 
animals,  are  vivid,  although,  as  contrasted  with  the  emotions  of 
civilised  man,  they  are  in  a  marked  degree  more  fitful,  impetuous, 
shallow,  and  transitory.  So  that,  altogether,  I  think  the  lowest 
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savages  supply  us  with  a  most  valuable  transition  stage  between 
mind  as  we  know  it  in  ourselves,  and  mind  as  we  see  it  manifested  by 
the  higher  animals. 

With  regard  to  children,  it  is  to  be  expected,  on  the  general  theory 
of  evolution  by  inheritance,  that  if  we  were  attentively  to  study  the 
order  in  which  their  mental  faculties  develope,  we  should  find  that 
the  historical  sequence  is,  as  it  were,  a  condensed  epitome  of  the 
order  in  which  these  faculties  were  developed  during  the  evolution  of 
the  human  species.  And  this  expectation  is  fairly  well  realised. 
Very  young  children  present  only  those  lower  faculties  of  mind  which 
in  animals  we  call  instincts.  With  advancing  age,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  true  intelligence  seems  to  consist  in  the  power  of  forming 
special  associations.  Memory  thus  appears  early  in  life ;  and  long 
before  a  child  is  able  to  speak,  it  links  together  in  thought  ideas  of 
objects  which  it  finds  to  be  associated  in  fact.  Again,  the  emotions 
begin  to  assert  their  presence  at  a  very  early  period,  and  attain  a 
high  degree  of  development  before  any  of  the  characteristically 
human  faculties  can  be  said  to  have  appeared.  Moreover,  in  young 
children  we  meet  with  nearly  all  the  emotions  which  I  have  named 
as  occurring  in  animals,  and  their  general  character  is  much  of  the 
same  kind.  In  more  advanced  childhood  the  emotional  life  of 
children  more  resembles  that  of  savages.  With  regard  to  the  more 
purely  intellectual  faculties,  language  is  largely  intelligible  to  a  child 
long  before  it  is  itself  able  to  articulate  ;  but  soon  after  it  is  able  to 
articulate,  the  faculty  of  abstracting  qualities  and  classifying  objects 
by  the  aid  of  signs  begins  its  course  of  development.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  have  lately  seen  a  child  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  best 
of  living  observers,  and  who  is  just  beginning  to  speak.  This  child 
called  a  duck  '  quack,'  and  by  special  association  it  also  called  water 
'  quack.'  By  an  appreciation  of  the  resemblance  of  qualities,  it  next 
extended  the  term  '  quack '  to  denote  all  birds  and  insects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  fluid  substances  on  the  other.  Lastly,  by  a  still  more 
delicate  appreciation  of  resemblance,  the  child  eventually  called  all 
coins  *  quack,'  because  on  the  back  of  a  French  sou  it  had  once  seen 
the  representation  of  an  eagle.  Hence  to  this  child  the  sign  '  quack,' 
from  having  originally  had  a  very  specialised  meaning,  became  more 
and  more  extended  in  its  signification,  until  it  now  serves  to  designate 
such  apparently  different  objects  as  '  fly,'  '  wine,'  and  '  shilling.'  And 
as  in  this  process  we  have  the  initiation  of  the  logic  of  signs,  so  we 
have  in  it  the  potentiality  of  the  most  abstract  thought.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  a  child  begins  to  speak,  we  find  that  reason  of  a  properly 
human  kind  begins  to  be  developed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  study  of  infant  psychology  yields  just 
the  kind  of  results  which  the  general  theory  of  evolution  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  But  in  comparing  the  intelligence  of  a  young  child 
with  that  of  an  adult  animal  we  are  met  with  this  difficulty — that  as 
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the  bodily  powers  of  children  at  so  immature  an  age  are  so  insuffi- 
ciently developed,  the  mind  is  not  able,  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  to 
accumulate  experiences  of  life.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  fail- 
parallel,  we  should  require  a  human  being  whose  mental  powers  have 
become  arrested  in  their  development  at  an  early  age,  while  the 
bodily  powers  have  continued  to  develope  to  mature  age,  so  serving  to 
supply  the  aborted  human  intelligence  with  full  experiences  of  life. 
Now  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  to  these  conditions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  idiots.  Accordingly,  in  anticipation  of  this 
lecture,  I  have  sent  a  table  of  questions  to  all  the  leading  authorities 
on  idiocy,  and  the  answers  which  I  have  obtained  display  a  very 
substantial  agreement.  Through  the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen  I 
have  also  been  enabled  to  examine  personally  a  number  of  the  patients 
who  are  under  their  charge.  In  particular  I  have  to  express  my 
obligations  to  Drs.  Beech,  Crichton  Browne,  Langdon  Down,  Ireland, 
Maudsley,  Savage,  and  Shuttleworth.  On  the  present  occasion  I  can 
only  pause  to  state  the  leading  facts  which  have  been  elicited  by  this 
inquiry. 

As  there  are  all  degrees  of  idiocy,  the  object  of  my  inquiry  was 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  various  mental  faculties  become 
enfeebled  and  disappear  as  we  descend  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
grades  of  imbecility.  On  the  general  theory  of  evolution  we  should 
expect  that  in  such  a  descending  scale  the  characteristically  human, 
or  the  more  recently  developed,  faculties  should  be  the  first  to  dis- 
appear, while  those  faculties  which  man  shares  with  the  lower  animals 
should  be  the  most  persistent.  And  this  expectation  I  have  found  to 
be  fairly  well  realised.  Beginning  from  below,  the  first  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  ascending  scale  of  idiots,  as  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
animals,  is  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  associating  simple 
concrete  ideas.  Thus,  there  are  very  few  idiots  so  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence that  the  appearance  of  food  does  not  arouse  in  their  minds  the 
idea  of  eating ;  and,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  idiotic,  we  find  the 
principle  of  association  progressively  extending  its  influence,  so  that 
the  mind  is  able,  not  only  to  establish  a  greater  and  greater  number 
of  special  associations,  but  also  to  retain  these  associations  with  an 
ever  increasing  power  of  memory.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  idiots, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  it  is  surprising  in  how  consider- 
able a  degree  the  faculty  of  special  association  is  developed,  notwith- 
standing the  dwarfed  condition  of  all  the  higher  faculties.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  teach  a  clever  idiot  to  play 
dominos,  in  the  same  way  as  a  clever  dog  has  been  taught  to  play 
dominos,  viz.  by  teaching  special  associations  between  the  optical 
appearances  of  the  facets  which  the  game  requires  to  be  brought  to- 
gether. But  the  idiot  may  be  quite  as  unable  as  the  dog  to  play  at  any 
game  which  involves  the  understanding  of  a  simple  rationale,  such, 
for  instance,  as  draughts.  And,  similarly,  many  of  the  higher  idiots 
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have  been  taught  to  recognise,  by  special  association,  the  time  on  a 
watch ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  high  power  of  forming  special 
associations  which  this  fact  implies  occurs  in  the  same  minds  which 
are  unable  to  perform  so  simple  a  calculation  as  this — If  it  is  ten 
minutes  to  three,  how  many  minutes  is  it  past  two  ?  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  among  idiots,  as  among  animals,  the  faculty  of  forming 
special  associations  between  concrete  ideas  attains  a  comparatively 
high  degree  of  development.  Let  us  then  next  turn  to  the  faculties 
of  abstraction  and  reason.  Prepared  as  I  was  to  expect  these  faculties 
to  be  the  most  deficient,  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  so.  As  regards  the  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas 
which  depend  on  the  logic  of  signs,  it  is  only  among  the  very  highest 
class  of  idiots  that  any  such  power  is  apparent  at  all ;  and  even  here 
it  is  astonishing  in  how  very  small  a  degree,  this  power  is  exhibited. 
There  seems,  for  instance,  to  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  as  such  ;  so  that  the  faculty  of  conscience,  pro- 
perly so  called,  can  rarely  be  said  to  be  present.  Most  of  the  higher 
idiots,  indeed,  experience  a  feeling  of  remorse  on  offending  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  whom  they  love,  just  as  did  my  dog  on  tearing  the 
window  curtains  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  very  little  evidence 
of  any  true  idiot  whose  action  is  prompted  by  any  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  abstract,  or  as  apart  from  the  idea  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation  of  those  whose  good  feeling  he  values. 

Again,  the  faculty  of  reason  is  dwarfed  to  the  utmost — so  much 
so  that  the  investigator  is  most  of  all  astonished  at  the  poverty  of 
rational  power  which  may  be  displayed  by  a  human  mind  that  in 
most  other  respects  seems  well  developed.  I  can  only  wait  to  give 
you  one  example,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  typical.  A  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  undoubted  idiots, 
•could  scarcely  be  called  feeble-minded  as  regarded  many  of  his 
faculties.  Thus,  for  instance,  his  powers  of  memory  were  above  the 
-average,  so  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  Latin,  French,  &c. 
Moreover,  he  could  tell  you  by  mental  calculation  the  product  of  two 
numbers  into  two  numbers,  such  as  35  by  35,  or  of  one  number  into 
three  numbers,  such  as  number  of  days  in  nine  years.  His  powers 
of  mental  calculation  were  therefore  quite  equal  to  those  of  any 
.average  boy  of  his  age.  Yet  he  was  not  able  to  answer  any 
question  that  involved  the  simplest  act  of  reason.  Thus,  when  I 
-asked  him  how  many  sixpences  there  are  in  a  sovereign,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  answer.  Although  he  knew  that  there  are  two  sixpences 
in  a  shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  in  a  sovereign,  and  could  imme- 
diately have  said  that  twice  twenty  are  forty,  yet  he  could  not  perform 
the  simple  act  of  inference  which  the  question  involved.  Again,  I 
asked  him,  if  he  could  buy  oranges  at  a  farthing  each,  how  many 
could  he  buy  for  twopence  ?  He  thought  long  and  hard,  saying, « I 
know  that  four  farthings  make  a  penny,  and  the  oranges  cost  a 
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farthing  each  ;  then  how  many  could  I  buy  for  twopence  ?  Ah  !  that's 
the  question,  and  there's  just  the  puzzle.'  Nor  was  he  able  by  the 
utmost  effort  to  solve  the  puzzle.  This  boy  had  a  very  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  psychological  character.  Alluding  to  his  power 
of  forming  special  associations  and  retaining  them,  in  his  excellent 
memory,  he  observed,  '  Once  put  anything  into  my  head  and  you 
don't  get  it  out  again  very  easily ;  but  there's  no  use  in  asking  me 
to  do  puzzles.' 

Lastly,  the  emotional  life  of  all  the  higher  idiots,  as  of  all  the 
higher  animals,  is  remarkably  vivid  as  compared  with  their  intellec- 
tual life.  All  the  emotions  are  present  (except,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
sublime  and  the  religious  emotions),  and  they  occur  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  order  as  to  strength  as  that  which  I  have  already 
named  in  the  case  of  animals.  But,  more  than  this,  just  as  in 
animals,  children,  and  savages,  so  in  idiots,  the  emotions,  although 
vivid  and  keen,  are  not  profound.  A  trivial  event  will  make  the 
higher  idiots  laugh  or  cry,  and  it  is  easy  to  hurt  their  feelings  with  a 
slight  offence ;  but  the  death  of  a  dear  relative  is  very  soon  forgotten, 
while  the  stronger  passions,  such  as  Love,  Hate,  Ambition,  &c.,  do 
not  occur  with  that  force  and  persistency  which  properly  entitle  them 
to  be  called  by  these  names. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  regard  to  idiots,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  in  them  a  natural  experiment  wherein  the  development  of  a 
human  mind  is  arrested  at  some  particular  stage,  while  the  body  is 
allowed  to  continue  its  growth.  Therefore,  by  arranging  idiots  in  a 
descending  grade,  we  obtain,  as  it  were,  an  inclined  plane  of  human 
intelligence,  which  indicates  the  probable  order  in  which  the  human 
faculties  have  appeared  during  the  history  of  their  development ;  and 
on  examining  this  inclined  plane  of  human  intelligence,  we  find 
that  it  runs  suggestively  parallel  with  the  inclined  plane  of  animal 
intelligence,  as  we  descend  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of 
psychical  life. 

I  have  only  time  to  treat  of  one  other  branch  cf  my  subject. 
Believing,  as  I  have  said,  that  language,  or  the  logic  of  signs,  plays 
so  essential  a  part  in  developing  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  man, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  valuable  test  of  the  truth  of  this  view  was 
to  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes.  It 
often  happens  that  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  poor  parents  are  so 
far  neglected  that  they  are  never  taught  finger  language,  or  any 
other  system  of  signs,  whereby  to  converse  with  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  consequence,  of  course,  is  that  these  unfortunate  children  grow 
up  in  a  state  of  intellectual  isolation,  which  is  almost  as  complete  as 
that  of  any  of  the  lower  animals.  Now  when  such  a  child  grows  up 
and  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  competent  teacher,  it  may  of  course 
be  educated,  and  is  then  in  a  position  to  record  its  experiences  when 
in  its  state  of  intellectual  isolation.  I  have  therefore  obtained  all 
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the  evidence  I  can  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such  persons,  and  I 
find  that  their  testimony  is  perfectly  uniform.  In  the  absence  of 
language,  the  mind  is  able  to  think  in  the  logic  of  feelings,  but  can 
never  rise  to  any  ideas  of  higher  abstraction  than  those  which  the 
logic  of  feelings  supplies.  The  uneducated  deaf-mutes  have  the  same 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on,  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  animals  and  idiots  possess.  They  always  think  in 
the  most  concrete  forms,  as  shown  by  their  telling  us  wneii  educated 
that  so  long  as  they  were  uneducated  they  always  thought  in  pictures. 
Moreover,  that  they  cannot  attain  to  ideas  of  even  the  lowest  degree 
of  abstraction,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  no  one  instance  have  I 
been  able  to  find  evidence  of  a  deaf-mute  who,  prior  to  education, 
had  evolved  for  himself  any  form  of  supernaturalism.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  remarkable,  not  only  because  we  might  fairly  suppose  that 
some  rude  form  of  fetishism,  or  ghost- worship,  would  not  be  too 
abstract  a  system  for  the  unaided  mind  of  a  civilised  man  to  elaborate, 
but  also  because  the  mind  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  unaided.2  On 
the  contrary,  the  friends  of  the  deaf-mute  usually  do  their  utmost  to 
communicate  to  his  mind  some  idea  of  whatever  form  of  religion  they 
may  happen  to  possess.  Yet  it  is  uniformly  found  that,  in  the 
absence  of  language,  no  idea  of  this  kind  can  be  communicated.  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  Smith  tells  me  that  one  of  his  pupils, 
previous  to  education,  supposed  the  Bible  to  have  been  printed  by  a 
printing-press  in  the  sky,  which  was  worked  by  printers  of  enormous 
strength — this  being  the  only  interpretation  the  deaf-mute  could 
assign  to  the  gestures  whereby  his  parents  sought  to  make  him 
understand  that  they  believed  the  Bible  to  contain  a  revelation  from  a 
God  of  power  who  lives  in  heaven.  Similarly,  Mr.  Graham  Bell 
informs  me  of  another,  though  similar  case,  in  which  the  deaf-mute 
supposed  the  object  of  going  to  church  to  be  that  of  doing  obeisance 
to  the  clergy. 

On  the  whole,  then,  from  the  mental  condition  of  uneducated 
deaf-mutes  we  learn  the  important  lesson  that,  in  the  absence  of 
language,  the  mind  of  a  man  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  mind  of  a 
brute  in  respect  of  its  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas.  So  that  all 
our  lines  of  evidence  converge  to  one  conclusion  : — the  only  difference 
which  analysis  can  show  to  obtain  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the 
mind  of  the  lower  animals  consists  in  this — that  the  mind  of  man 
has  been  able  to  develope  the  germ  of  rational  thought  which  is  un- 
developed in  the  mind  of  animals,  and  that  the  development  of  this 

2  Were  it  not  for  certain  criticisms  which  have  appeared  on  my  lecture  as  origin- 
ally delivered,  I  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute  inherits  the  cerebral  structure  of  a  man.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  his  having 
human  feelings  and  expressions  of  face,  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  education,  is 
no  proof  that  language  is  not  necessary  for  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas,  unless  it 
could  "be  proved  that  the  human  brain  might  have  been  what  it  is,  even  if  the  human 
race  had  never  evolved  any  system  of  language. 
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germ  has  been  due  to  the  power  of  abstraction  which  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  faculty  of  speech.     I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  alone  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  that  enormous  difference  which  now  obtains  between 
the  mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of  the  lower  animals.     Is  this  source 
of  difference  adequate  to  distinguish  the  mind  of  man  from  the  mind 
of  the  lower  animals  in  kind  ?    I  leave  you  all  to  answer  this  question 
for  yourselves.     I  am  satisfied  with  my  work  if  I  have  made  it  clear 
to  you  that  the  question  whether  human  intelligence  differs  from 
animal  intelligence  in   kind    or  in  degree,  hinges  entirely  on  the 
question  whether  the  faculty  of  speech  has  been  of  an  origin  natural 
or  supernatural.     Still,  to  be  candid,  when  the  question  occurs  to 
me  : — Seeing  that  language  is  of  such  prodigious  importance  as  a 
psychological  instrument,  does  not  the  presence  of  language  serve  to 
distinguish  us  in  kind  from  all  other  forms  of  life  ?     How  is  it  that 
no  mere  brute  has  ever  learned  to  communicate  with  its  fellows  by 
words  ?     Why  has  man  alone  of  animals  been  gifted  with  the  Logos  ? 
I  say,  when  this  question  occurs  to  me,  I  feel  that,  although  from  the 
absence  of  pre-historical  knowledge  I  am  not  able  to  answer  it,  still, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  delicacy  of  the  conditions  which,  on  the  natu- 
ralistic hypotheses,  must  first  have  led  to  the  beginning  of  articulate 
language— conditions   not    only   anatomical  and  physiological,   but 
also  psychological  and  sociological — when  I  thus  reflect,  I  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  complicated  faculty  of  speech  should  only  have  be- 
come developed  in  Homo  sapiens. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  given  you  an  organised  epi- 
tome of  the  leading  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  a  study  of 
the  facts  and  the  principles  of  Comparative  Psychology ;  and  as  in 
doing  so  I  have  chiefly  sought  to  address  those  among  you  who  are 
interested  in  science,  I  fear  that  to  some  of  you  I  must  in  many 
places  have  been  very  hard  to  follow.  But  as  a  general  outcome  of 
the  whole  lecture — as  the  great  and  vivifying  principle  by  which  all 
the  facts  are  more  or  less  connected,  and  made  to  spring  into  a  living 
body  of  philosophic  truth — I  will  ask  you  to  retain  in  your  memories 
one  cardinal  conclusion.  We  are  living  in  a  generation  which  has 
witnessed  a  revolution  of  thought  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  I  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  generation  in 
which  all  the  sciences,  without  exception,  have  made  a  leap  of  pro- 
gress such  as  widely  to  surpass  all  previous  eras  of  intellectual  activity ; 
but  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  special  science  of  Biology  it  has 
been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the  first  rational  enunciation,  the  first 
practical  demonstration,  and  the  first  general  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  And  I  allude  to  this  fact  as  to  a  fact  of  un- 
paralleled importance  in  the  history  of  thought,  not  only  because  I 
know  how  completely  it  has  transformed  the  study  of  Life  from  a 
mere  grouping  of  disconnected  observations  to  a  rational  tracing  of 
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fundamental  principles,  but  also  because  it  is  now  plainly  to  be  fore- 
seen that  what  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  has  already  accomplished 
is  but  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  destined  to  achieve.  We  know  the 
results  which  have  followed  in  the  science  of  Astronomy  by  the 
mathematical  proof  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  can  we  doubt  that 
even  more  important  results  will  follow  in  the  much  more  complex 
science  of  Biology  from  the  practical  proof  of  the  law  of  Evolution  ? 
I  at  least  can  entertain  no  doubt  on  this  head ;  and  forasmuch  as 
this  enormous  change  in  our  means  of  knowledge  and  our  modes  of 
thought  has  been  so  largely  due  to  the  almost  unaided  labours  of  a 
single  man,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  even  before  so  critical  an  audience 
as  this,  that  in  all  the  history  of  science  there  is  no  single  name 
worthy  of  a  veneration  more  profound  than  the  now  immortal  name 
of  Charles  Darwin. 

Do  you  ask  me  why  I  close  this  lecture  with  such  a  panegyric  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  ?  My  answer  is — If  we  have  found  that 
in  the  study  of  Life  the  theory  of  Descent  is  the  keynote  by  which 
all  the  facts  of  our  science  are  brought  into  harmonious  relation,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  our  study  of  Mind  the  theory  of  Descent  must 
be  of  an  importance  no  less  fundamental.  And,  indeed,  even  in  this- 
our  time,  which  is  marked  by  the  first  opening  dawn  of  the  science 
of  Psychology,  we  have  but  to  look  with  eyes  unprejudiced  to  see  that 
the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  is  here  like  a  rising  Sun  of  Truth,, 
eclipsing  all  the  lesser  lights  of  previous  philosophies,  dispelling 
superstitions  like  vapours  born  of  darkness,  and  revealing  to  our 
gladdened  gaze  the  wonders  of  a  world  till  now  unseen.  So  that  the 
cardinal  conclusion  which  I  desire  you  to  take  away,  and  to  retain  in 
your  memories  long  after  all  the  lesser  features  of  this  discourse  shall 
have  faded  from  your  thoughts,  is  the  conclusion  that  Mind  is  every- 
where one ;  and  that  the  study  of  Comparative  Psychology,  no  less 
than  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  has  hitherto  yielded  results 
in  full  agreement  with  that  great  transformation  in  our  view  of 
things,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
thought,  and  which  it  has  been  the  great,  the  individual  glory  of  this 
age  and  nation  to  achieve. 

OK  J.  ROMANES. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  criticisms  to  which  this  lecture 
has  already  given  rise,  so  that,  in  now  submitting  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  I  am  impelled  to  make  one  additional 
remark.  Within  the  time  at  my  disposal  in  a  lecture  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  more  than  a  carefully  balanced  epitome  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  leading  principles  of  Comparative  Psychology,  and 
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the  directions  in  which  it  seems  to  me  of  most  importance  that  these 
principles  should  be  applied.  Naturally,  therefore,  no  one  division 
of  my  subject  has  here  been  treated  with  any  attempt  at  completeness, 
and  thus  the  unsympathetic  critic  has  an  easy  task  to  perform  when 
he  indicates  the  apparent  disproportion  between  my  premisses  and 
my  conclusions.  Of  such  criticisms  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
desire  to  complain  ;  they  were  clearly  to  be  foreseen  as  the  result  of 
first  publishing  my  work  in  so  condensed  a  form.  But  I  do  desire 
to  address  this  one  remark  to  my  critics  as  a  body.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  by  pointing  out  sins  of  omission  in  this  resume  you 
have  proved  negligence  or  one-sidedness  against  the  labour  of  which 
it  is  the  result.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  gladly  welcome  all 
criticisms,  even  such  as  give  me  credit  for  being  myself  so  far  an 
idiot  as  not  to  have  observed  that  a  parrot  can  talk,  or  that  a  deaf- 
mute  has  a  human  kind  of  look  about  the  face,  together  with  '  latent ' 
(inherited1?}  capacities  of  which  animals  are  destitute.  But,  while 
gladly  welcoming  criticisms  from  every  quarter,  I  would  suggest 
that,  at  least  when  rendering  the  more  superficial  and  the  more 
hackneyed  of  ideas,  they  might  be  conveyed  in  a  form  which  recognises 
the  possibility  of  my  having  met  with  these  ideas  before. 

It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  add  a  few  explanatory  statements 
with  regard  to  the  Arctic  foxes;  for  in  my  oral  exposition  of  the 
circumstances  as  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Rae,  I  somewhat 
unduly  sacrificed  lucidity  to  compression.  The  only  supplementary 
matter  which  it  seems  desirable  to  add  I  will  quote  from  Dr.  Rae's 
letter  to  me  : — 

'  In  the  cases  seen  by  myself  and  by  a  friend  of  greater  experience, 
the  trench  was  always  scraped  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
line  of  fire.'  This  fact  Dr.  Eae  explains  by  the  hypothesis  : — '  If  the 
trench  is  to  be  a  shelter  one — thinking,  as  the  fox  must,  that  the  gun, 
or  something  coming  from  it,  was  the  danger  to  be  protected  from  or 
guarded  against — it  must  be  made  across  the  line  of  fire,  for  if  scratched 
in  direction  of  the  gun,  it  would  afford  little  or  no  protection  or  conceal- 
ment, and  the  reasoning  power  or  intelligence  of  the  fox  would  be  at 
fault. 

'  My  belief  is  that  one  of  these  knowing  foxes  had  seen  his  or  her 
companion  shot,  or  found  it  dead  shortly  after  it  had  been  killed 
(paired  foxes  do  not  necessarily  always  keep  close  together,  because 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  food  if  separated  some  distance 
from  each  other),  and  not  unnaturally  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
mishap  to  the  only  strange  thing  it  saw  near,  namely,  the  gun.  It 
was  evident  that  in  all  cases  they  had  studied  the  situation  care- 
fully, as  was  sufficiently  shown  by  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  which 
indicated  their  extremely  cautious  approach  when  either  the  string- 
cutting  or  trench-digging  dodge  was  resorted  to.' 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  the 
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readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  favour  me  by  sending  to  the 
undermentioned  address  brief  accounts  of  any  well-marked  instances 
of  the  display  of  animal  intelligence  which  may  have  fallen  within 
their  own  notice  or  that  of  their  friends.  None  of  these  instances 
will  be  published  by  me  without  permission  ;  but  I  desire  to  accu- 
mulate as  many  of  such  instances  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  may 
obtain  a  wide  basis  of  suggestion  as  to  the  directions  in  which  expe- 
riment may  be  most  profitably  employed. 

GK  J.  R. 

18  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  X.W. 
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FAITH  AND  VERIFICATION. 

'  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign.' 

IN  my  former  essays  on  the  religious  question  of  the  day,  what  I  have 
tried  to  make  evident  has  been  this :  I  have  tried  to  make  evident 
that  to  all  moral  life,  Eeligion — a  belief  in  God — is  essential ;  and 
that  to  all  human  culture,  to  all  that  gives  our  existence  either  zest 
or  dignity,  a  belief  in  the  moral  life  is  essential.  I  am  now  going  to 
approach  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  point,  and  I  conceive 
myself  to  be  addressing  a  somewhat  different  audience.  My  argu- 
ments hitherto  have  been  addressed  to  those  who  deny  not  only  that 
religion  is  true,  but  also  that  it  is  useful ;  to  men  who  look  on  it  as 
a  piece  of  antique  lumber — a  machine  that  may  have  done  some  good 
work  in  its  time,  but  which  at  its  best  was  inadequate  and  clumsy, 
and  which  now  is  broken ;  which  the  world  must  put  away,  and  let 
its  place  be  taken  by  a  more  efficient  substitute.  That  religion 
might  be  broken  I  did  not  attempt  to  deny.  I  contended  merely 
that,  if  it  were,  its  loss  was  incalculable,  and  that  no  substitute  could 
be  found  for  it.  Now  I  am  addressing  those  with  whom  no  such 
contention  is  necessary.  Neither  of  these  conclusions  need  be  forced 
upon  such,  for  they  admit  both  already ;  and  they  admit  this 
further,  which  I  did  not  admit — not  only  that  if  religion  went  it 
would  leave  them  desolate,  but  that  it  actually  has  gone,  and  that  it 
actually  has  so  left  them. 

This  class  is  fully  as  important  as  the  other ;  and  though  it  is 
more  silent,  it  is  probably  far  larger  ;  it  is  certainly  making  more 
converts  ;  at  some  times  it  embraces  the  very  men  who  at  other  times 
are  most  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  a  desolate,  dismal  class,  one  of  the 
ghastliest  of  the  time's  phenomena ;  and  it  seems  every  day  to  be 
increasing.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  am  not  speaking  at  ran- 
dom. Let  a  man  have  watchful  eyes,  and  a  wish  to  observe  beneath 
the  surface ;  let  him  mix  in  any  society  beyond  that  of  a  single  set, 
and  he  will  see  the  signs  all  round  him  of  a  state  of  things  like  this. 
It  is  said  that  in  tropical  forests  one  can  almost  hear  the  vegetation 
growing.  One  may  almost  say  that  with  us  one  can  hear  faith  decaying. 

Within  a  certain  limited  circle  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  have  been  maturing  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
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their  effects  prophesied  for  fifty  ;  indeed,  not  prophesied  only,  but  in 
some  degree  accomplished.  But  what  is  only  now  beginning  is  their 
general  action.  Hitherto  they  have  influenced  few  except  the  pro- 
fessed thinkers.  Now  their  work  is  beginning  on  the  mass  of  lay 
humanity,  whose  various  powers  of  thinking  may  be  great  or  small, 
but  whose  special  occupation  is  not  thought.  We  must  all  of  us 
know  this  ;  we  can  all  of  us  see  it.  What  I  have  said  has  been  only 
a  general  statement,  but  particular  examples  of  the  truth  of  it  must 
come  thick  to  all  of  us.  Let  us  compare  our  friends  of  to-day  with 
our  friends  of  five  years  since,  and  note  from  how  many  of  them  the 
hold  of  religion,  which  was  then  hardly  loosening,  is  now  altogether 
loosened.  The  influences  of  unbelief  are  breathing  everywhere,  like 
a  wind  in  a  lighted  garden.  It  makes  but  little  noise,  and  we 
might  hardly  know  that  it  was  a  wind  at  all,  if  the  lamps  were  not 
all  flickering,  and  so  many  of  them  expiring  fitfully. 

Now  what  I  say  is,  that  this  loss  of  faith,  complete  as  it  may  be,  is 
a  thing  bitterly  regretted  by  many,  who  are  most  ready  to  own  to  it. 
They  may  often  sneer  at  faith,  and  say  it  will  never  come  back  to  them ; 
and  this  bitterness  against  it  may  often  seem  a  sign  of  their  being 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it.  But  it  is  as  the  bitterness  of  a  woman  against  her 
lover,  which  has  not  been  the  cause  of  her  deserting  him,  but  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  his  deserting  her.  To  men  in  a  condition 
like  this,  a  strange  blankness  has  come  over  human  life.  They  may 
hear  others  vociferating  that  it  is  solemn ;  they  feel  quietly  that  it  is 
only  sad.  It  is  not  serious,  it  is  only  not  amusing.  This  state  of 
mind  and  its  prevalence  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  not 
a  state  of  mind  that,  in  cemmon  intercourse,  readily  finds  utterance. 
Indeed  not  this  only,  but  in  common  intercourse  it  tends  for  the 
time  to  disappear.  People  cannot  be  always  exclaiming  in  drawing- 
rooms  that  they  have  lost  their  Lord  ;  and  the  fact  may  be  temporarily 
forgotten  because  they  have  lost  their  portmanteau.  All  serious  re- 
flections are  like  reflections  in  water.  A  pebble  will  disturb  them 
for  a  moment,  and  make  a  dull  pond  sparkle.  But  the  sparkle  dies, 
and  the  reflection  comes  again.  And  there  are  many  about  us, 
though  they  never  confess  their  pain,  and  perhaps  themselves  hardly 
like  to  dwell  on  it,  whose  hearts  are  aching  for  the  God  that  they  no 
longer  can  believe  in.  Their  lonely  hours,  between  the  intervals  of 
gaiety,  are  passed  with  barren  and  sombre  thoughts ;  and  a  cry  rises 
to  their  lips,  but  never  passes  them. 

Amongst  such  a  class  the  most  unlikely  people  may  at  times 
be  found,  or  at  least  they  may  be  found  with  leanings  that  would 
soon  bring  them  to  belong  to  it.  Thus  Professor  Clifford,  one  of 
the  most  jubilant  of  our  atheistic  essayists,  has  admitted  that 
theism,  under  certain  forms,  might  ennoble  and  comfort  man ; 
and  such  faith  as  that  of  Charles  Kingsley's  has  awakened  his 
deepest  reverence.  An  example  more  important  still  is  that  of 
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Professor  Huxley.  Whilst  denying  with  the  most  unbending  and 
gravest  severity  any  right  to  man  to  any  positive  faith,  he  yet  admits 
that  were  such  a  faith  permissible  it  would  be  a  welcome  and  a  grate- 
ful thing.  '  The  lover  of  moral  beauty,'  he  says, '  struggling  through 
a  world  of  sorrow  and  sin,  is  surely  as  much  the  stronger  for  believing 
tli at  sooner  or  later  a  vision  of  perfect  peace  and  goodness  will  burst 
upon  him,  as  the  toiler  up  a  mountain  for  the  belief  that  beyond  crag 
and  snow  lie  home  and  rest.'  And  he  adds  that,  could  a  faith  like 
what  he  here  indicates  be  but  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  mankind 
would  cling  to  it  as  '  tenaciously  as  ever  drowning  sailor  did  to  a 
hencoop.'  But  all  these  feelings  are  of  no  avail.  The  wish  to  be- 
lieve is  there  ;  but  the  belief  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  There  is  a  power 
in  the  air  around  us  by  which  faith  seems  paralysed.  Our  in- 
tellect, we  think,  has  acquired  a  new  vigour,  and  a  clearer  vision ;  but 
the  result  of  its  growth  is,  with  many,  to  have  made  it  an  incubus ; 
and  it  lies  upon  all  their  deepest  hopes  and  wishes 

Like  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

It  is  to  men  and  women  in  this  state  that  I  now  conceive  myself 
to  be  speaking ;  and  I  wish  to  do  them  a  service  that  they  very  rarely 
do  for  themselves.  The  whole  intellect,  the  whole  ordered  thought  of 
the  world,  is  fatal,  they  feel  keenly,  to  their  dearest  hopes  and 
wishes.  But  the  reasons  why  it  is  fatal  they  only  understand  vaguely. 
They  do  not  sort  them  and  appraise  them,  and  look  them  fairly  in 
the  face.  To  do  this  is  an  easy  task,  and  yet  beyond  measure  a  useful 
one.  It  is  the  task,  indeed,  humble  and  important,  that  I  have 
now  before  me.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  I  shall  say  nothing 
that  is  novel.  I  shall  merely  be  uncoiling  a  few  threads  that  we  trip 
on  every  day  in  a  state  of  tangle. 

The  objections  to  religion  are  of  two  distinct  kinds — scientific 
and  moral.  An  instance  of  the  first  is  the  following  (used  in  this 
exact  form  by  Professor  Clifford),  that,  all  consciousness  being  con- 
nected with  a  brain-,  there  can  be  no  God  unless  the  universe  is  one 
single  brain  in  itself.  An  instance  of  the  second  is,  that,  human 
misery  being  so  plain  and  so  vast  a  fact,  the  world  cannot  possibly  have 
any  all-powerful  Governor,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  do  his  best  for  it. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  these  two  sets  of  objections  in  two  separate 
papers ;  and  I  shall  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  myself  to  one 
single  point — not  to  showing  men  that  they  must  believe,  but  that, 
granting  certain  points  which  I  presuppose  granted,  by  every  rule  of 
reason,  they  may. 

The  scientific  objections  to  religion  are  so  many  in  number,  and 
many  of  them  of  so  complex  a  nature,  that  it  would  seem  they  could 
hardly,  in  any  legitimate  way,  appeal  to  so  large  a  class  as  are  un- 
doubtedly affected  by  them.  And  to  a  certain  extent  their  power 
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operates  indirectly.  The  achievements  of  positive  science  have  given 
to  its  greater  masters  a  strange  and  unexampled  pre-eminence. 
Their  obscure  researches  into  the  natural  order  have  led  them  to  a 
very  clear  rejection  of  a  belief  in  the  supernatural ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  felt  itself  moved  by  their  conclusions,  independently 
of  its  assimilation  of  their  premisses.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  account  of  the  case.  The  unscientific  world,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  knows  far  more  of  science  than  one  might  at  first 
expect  it  would.  In  the  common  sense  of  mankind  there  is  a  sort  of 
oecumenical  infallibility  that  at  once  detects  the  real  bearing  of  facts. 
The  facts  are  as  food  to  their  minds.  They  may  not  be  able  to  find 
or  to  prepare  the  food  ;  they  may  even  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
taste  of  it ;  but,  how  or  why  they  know  not,  they  can  and  they  do  digest 
it.  And  from  all  the  facts  that  science  has  laid  before  them,  they 
have  concentrated  and  assimilated  this  great  essential  fact — that,  of 
design,  of  government,  of  creation,  the  universe  can  afford  no  proof. 
Some  say  indeed,  it  can  afford  a  disproof;  but  this,  with  the  mass  of 
men,  has  little  weight.  They  perceive  instinctively  that  this  is  to  go 
too  far.  The  result,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  affected.  Failure  to 
find  proof  is  indirectly  equal  to  success  in  finding  disproof.  Granting, 
says  Professor  Huxley,  that  a  religious  creed  would  be  beneficial, 

my  next  step  is  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  the  dogma.  If  this  proof  is  forthcoming, 
it  is  my  conviction  that  no  drowning  sailor  ever  clutched  a  hencoop  more  tena- 
ciously than  mankind  will  hold  by  such  dogma,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  if  not, 
then  I  verily  believe  that  the  human  race  will  go  its  own  evil  way ;  and  my  only 
consolation  lies  in  the  reflection  that,  however  bad  our  posterity  may  become,  so 
long  as  they  hold  by  the  plain  rule  of  not  pretending  to  believe  what  they  see  no 
reason  to  believe,  because  it  may  be  to  their  advantage  so  to  pretend,  they  will  not 
have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  immorality. 

And  such  is  the  language  of  the  majority  of  those  I  am  now 
addressing.  Ask  any  one  oppressed  and  embittered  by  the  want  of 
faith,  the  reason  why  he  does  not  again  embrace  it,  and  the  reason 
will  still  be  this — that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  true.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  this  last  September,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
said  the  same  thir-g  with  a  new  vehemence  ;  and  the  beliefs  of  men, 
according  as  we  can  prove  or  not  prove  them,  he  has  classified 
passionately  into  realities  and  empty  dreams.  A  few  sentences  of  his 
will  be  worth  quoting,  as,  though  he  himself  does  apparently  not  long 
for  any  religious  comfort,  his  arguments  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
oppress  those  who  do.  *  Now,'  he  exclaims  to  the  generation  round 
him,  *  at  last,  your  creed  is  decaying.  People  have  discovered  that 
you  know  nothing  about  it ;  that  heaven  and  hell  belong  to  dream- 
land ;  that  the  impertinent  young  curate,  who  tells  me  that  I  shall 
be  burnt  everlastingly  for  not  sharing  his  superstition,  is  just  as 
ignorant  as  I  myself,  and  that  I  know  as  much  as  my  dog.'  Again,  he 
says,  *  The  ignorant  and  the  childish  are  hopelessly  unable  to  draw 
the  line  between  dreamland  and  reality  ;  but  the  imagery  which  takes 
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its  rise  in  the  imagination,  as  distinguished  from  the  perceptions, 
bears  indelible  traces  of  its  origin  in  comparative  unsubstantiality 
and  vagueness  of  outline.'  And  Mr.  Stephen's  simile,  within  certain 
limits,  is  one  of  perfect  accuracy.  It  is  this  that  the  world  is  coming 
now  to  see  ;  it  is  this  distinction  that  it  is  learning  so  fast  to  make. 
What  men  do  feel  now  is  that  they  are  in  some  sense  awakening : 
they  are  learning  to  test  the  difference  between  facts  and  ^dreams. 
And  the  test,  the  infallible  test,  is  the  possibility  of  proofs. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  proof  by  itself  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
hazy,  but  the  meaning  that  positive  science  attaches  to  it  is  plain 
enough.  A  fact  only  is  proved  when  the  evidence  that  it  rests  upon 
can  leave  us  no  room  for  doubt ;  when  it  cannot  be  denied  without 
absurdity  ;  when  it  becomes  a  necessity  of  the  reason  that  we  give 
our  full  assent  to  it.  This  is  the  positive  doctrine  of  which  we  hear 
most  now.  Mr.  Stephen,  as  we  have  seen,  conceives  it  to  be  changing 
the  whole  face  of  things. 

The  matter  thus,  however,  is  only  half  stated.  Taken  by  itself 
this  doctrine  could  have  no  effect  whatever ;  indeed  it  would 
amount  to  nothing  but  a  verbal  proposition.  The  real  power  of 
it  lies  in  the  suppressed  premiss,  that  nothing  is  true  that  is  not 
susceptible  of  proof;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  no  one  has  any  right  to 
proclaim  it  as  true.  This  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  modern  intellectual 
lever  ;  and  to  fix  this  firmly  in  the  human  mind  has  been  the  great 
aim  of  science,  so  far  as  its  aim  has  had  any  beyond  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  value.  But  the  work  has  proved  far  more  arduous 
than  one  might  have  thought  it  would  have  been.  To  set  this  fulcrum 
on  a  sure  foundation  is  the  hardest  task  of  all  intellectual  engineering. 
The  foundation  once  secure,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  But  the 
human  mind  is  a  sand-bank,  and  positive  science  has  had  to  drive 
endless  piles  into  it,  before  its  engines  could  have  anything  firm  to 
stand  on ;  and  nothing  really  firm  has  been  come  to  even  yet.  The  foun- 
dation, as  it  now  stands,  will  bear  a  certain  strain,  but  a  certain  only. 
Load  it  but  a  little  too  heavily,  and  it  sinks  and  is  swallowed  up  in 
an  instant.  In  other  words,  the  hardest  of  all  beliefs  to  fix  in  men's 
minds  is  this  cardinal  axiom  of  the  world's  present  philosophy,  that 
nothing  is  surely  true  but  what  cannot  rationally  be  doubted  ;  or,  to 
put  the  matter  in  Mr.  Stephen's  language,  that  dreams  of  some  sort 
are  not  more  real  than  realities. 

Mr.  Stephen  can  be  shown,  out  of  the  very  paper  I  allude  to, 
to  be  an  example  of  this  fact  himself;  and  if  without  offence  I 
may  compare  him  to  a  fabulous  being  that  children  once  used  to 
believe  in,  his  position  is  exactly  that  of  Satan  trying  to  cast  out 
Satan.  And  such  is  not  his  position  only,  but  the  position  of  every 
positive  thinker  who  has  treated  human  life  as  though  there  were 
morally  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  it,  and  as  though  morally  it  were 
worth  being  influenced  at  all.  My  aim  in  this  paper  is  a  simple  and 
a  single  one.  It  is  to  show  that,  judged  by  the  daily  life  of  any  earnest 
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person,  by  tbe  very  intellectual  air  he  breathes  and  desires  to  continue 
to  breathe,  the  great  scientific  axiom  is  an  utterly  false  one ;  that 
so  far  from  being  true,  it  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  truth  ;  and 
that  if  we  will  only  test  by  reason  our  own  beliefs,  each  one  of  us  who 
can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  moral,  or  to  be  acting  upon  any  fixed 
principles  whatsoever,  will  find  that  so  far  from  proof  being  the  test 
of  all  that  we  hold  true,  it  is  only  the  meanest,  the  most  subordinate 
truths  that  are  capable  of  being  proved  at  all ;  and  that  there  is  no 
belief  that  gives  life  any  human  value  that  cannot  be  doubted  or 
contradicted  without  absurdity,  and  that  has  not  been  doubted  and 
contradicted  continually  throughout  all  the  world's  history. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  let  me  ask  any 
positive  thinker,  such  as  Professor  Huxley,  this  question.  He  supposes, 
at  least  for  argument's  sake,  that  a  belief  in  God  might  be  desirable. 
But,  granted  this,  he  goes  on,  his  next  step  is  to  ask  for  some  proof 
of  the  truth  of  it.  Now  I  ask  Professor  Huxley,  or  any  one  else  in 
Professor  Huxley's  position,  what  sort  of  proof  it  is  that  he  would 
require  to  find  ?  What  image  has  he  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks 
like  this  ?  Would  his  proof  be  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  taking 
various  unexplained  colours,  in  answer  to  his  prayers  ?  or  would  it 
be  anything  at  all  of  that  nature  ?  Such  a  miracle  in  the  world  of 
matter  can  hardly  be  what  he  looks  for,  because  he  starts  with 
assuming  that  such  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility.  And  human 
evidence  is  so  very  fallible,  and  the  human  senses  arp  so  very  subject  to 
hallucinations,  that  unless  a  man  has  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  a 
belief  in  miracles,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  him  to  believe  in  one, 
not  only  when  others  report  the  truth  of  it,  but  even  when  his  own 
senses  may  seem  to  do  so  likewise.  I  defy  any  one  in  Professor 
Huxley's  position  to  name  any  thinkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  any 
supernatural  fact,  using  the  word  proof  with  the  meaning  he  professes 
to  give  to  it.  He  would  not  be  persuaded,  nor  indeed  logically  could 
he  be,  even  should  one  rise  to  him  from  the  dead. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  step  by  step.  The  world  once 
thought  that  there  were  two  orders  of  things,  the  one  material,  and 
the  other  immaterial,  of  which  the  most  familiar  examples  were  the 
human  soul  and  body.  The  highest  generalisations  of  modern  science 
are  denials  of  this  dualism ;  and  all  its  countless  details  are  significant 
mainly  as  supporting  them.  Things  are  due,  it  tells  us,  not  to  a 
formless  matter  and  a  forming  mind ;  but  to  a  formless  matter  that, 
of  necessity,  has  taken  form  itself.  And  everything,  under  a  certain 
aspect,  would  seem  to  point  this  way.  Professor  Tyndall  has  said, 
with  perfect  justice,  that,  were  not  man  and  his  destinies  involved, 
we  should  all  long  ago  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and 
the  full  sufficiency  of  materialism.  So,  doubtless,  we  should  have 
done.  Our  chief  difficulty  would  in  that  case  be  removed ;  and  we 
should  do  many  things  if  they  were  not  difficult.  Professor  Tyndall 
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has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  Let  us,  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
take  the  material  world  by  itself,  and  put  conscious  life  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  applied  to  this, 
could  be  accepted  by  our  minds  immediately,  without  the  least 
intellectual  difficulty.  It  would  only  be  a  question  of  evidence ;  and 
the  evidence  that  is  by  this  time  in  our  possession  would  be  quite 
enough  to  convince  us.  Long,  however,  before  we  come  to  human 
destinies,  there  is  one  fact  which  startles  us.  That  fact  is  conscious- 
ness. At  a  certain  stage  of  its  development  matter  becomes,  as  it 
were,  two-sided.  How  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  science 
frankly  says  is  hopeless.  We  do  not  even  possess  the  rudiment  of 
an  organ  by  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  could  do  so.  So  says 
Professor  Tyndall ;  and  so  has  said  every  man  of  science  who  has  had 
the  least  tincture  of  philosophy,  I  might  almost  say  the  least  tincture 
of  education. 

This  eternal  and  insuperable  gap  in  our  knowledge  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  some  physicists,  but  to  many  more  a  refuge. 
Here,  in  '  this  interspace  of  world  and  world,'  or,  rather,  of  side  and 
side,  they  think  they  have  found  room  for  man's  spiritual  nature  to 
expand  in — a  free  and  open  sky  that  the  ideal  may  still  blossom 
under.  If  any  one  taxes  them  with  making  the  universe  a  dull 
machine,  and  of  explaining  everything  at  the  expense  of  denying 
everything  that  is  worth  explaining,  they  retort  that  they  too  have 
their  mystery  as  well  as  their  opponents,  and  a  mystery  the  depth 
of  which  they  alone  can  duly  appreciate.  Profess  to  explain  every- 
thing I  exclaims  Professor  Tyndall.  Far  from  it,  we  profess  to  explain 
nothing :  '  the  molecular  groupings  and  motions '  of  the  materialist 
'  in  reality  explain  nothing.'  See — we  not  only  admit  the  existence 
of  a  mystery,  but  we  do  all  we  can  to  parade  it. 

In  reality,  however,  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  talk  is  useless. 
The  mystery  in  question  is  essentially  a  barren  one.  It  can  afford  no 
nourishment  to  anything  that  is  spiritual  or  ideal  in  us.  It  is  not  an 
open  window  in  life,  through  which  an  air  can  blow  to  us  out  of  an 
unfathomable  distance.  It  is  simply  a  walled  chamber  in  life,  which 
we  can  walk  all  round,  but  which  we  can  never  break  into.  Or  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  the  matter  will,  perhaps,  be  this.  Physical 
processes  and  the  facts  of  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  a  sheet 
of  blotting  paper,  either  side  of  which  we  can  look  at  singly,  but 
which,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  sight,  we  can  never  look  at  both  at 
the  same  time.  The  crowning  doctrine  of  the  scientific  pyramid,  we 
must  recollect,  is  this :  every  mental  fact  has  a  functional  relation  to 
some  molecular  fact ;  in  other  words,  mind  is  inseparable  from  matter  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  the  same  phenomenon,  only  regarded  from  different 
quarters.  But  for  this,  the  old  dualism,  now  supposed  to  be  obsolete, 
would  be  entirely  undisturbed.  Indeed,  if  this  doctrine  were  denied, 
such  a  dualism  would  be  the  only  alternative.  To  return  again, 
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then,  to  the  simile  of  the  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  let  us  imagine  one 
side  of  it  mechanically  spluttered  over  by  a  little  wheel  turning 
round  in  an  ink-pot.  That  will  represent  consciousness,  when  ap- 
proached from  its  physical  side.  Let  us  imagine  that  to  the  other 
side  of  the  paper  some  of  the  splutterings  have  soaked  through,  and 
taken  the  form  of  words  or  letters.  That  will  represent  consciousness, 
when  approached  from  its  mental  side. 

If  such  be  the  connection  between  the  two,  one  important  fact 
will  at  once  become  evident.  Matter  existed  and  fermented  long 
before  the  evolution  of  mind.  One  side  of  the  blotting-paper  had 
been  spluttered  for  countless  ages,  before  any  ink  soaked  through,  or 
took  the  form  of  writing,  on  the  other.  Mental  facts  are,  therefore, 
essentially  dependent  on  molecular  facts  ;  molecular  facts  are  not 
dependent  on  mental.  They  may  seem  to  be  so ;  but  this  is  only  a 
delusion.  They  are  as  much  the  outcome  of  molecular  groupings  and 
movements  as  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope  are  of  the  groupings  and 
movements  of  the  coloured  bits  of  glass.  They  are  things  entirely 
by  the  way ;  and  they  can  as  little  be  considered  links  in  any  chain 
of  causes  as  can  one  figure  in  a  kaleidoscope  be  called  the  cause  of 
the  figure  that  succeeds  it. 

This  conclusion  is  so  distasteful  to  most  men  that  but  few  of 
them  can  be  brought  to  face  it.  Their  intellects  start  aside  from  it, 
shying  like  startled  horses,  and  go  galloping  aimlessly  away  along  any 
track  leading  in  an  opposite  direction.  And  yet,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
says  of  another  doctrine,  '  were  not  man's  origin  implicated,  we  should 
accept  it  without  a  murmur.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  pure  intellect 
points  this  way  and  no  other.  But  this  purity  is  troubled  by  our 
interests.  .  .  .  Keason  is  traversed  by  the  emotions.' 

A  very  luminous  illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  since 
there  was  a  discussion  in  its  pages  on  '  The  Soul  and  Future  Life,' 
suggested  by  some  writings  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  To  that 
discussion  Professor  Huxley  contributed  a  paper ;  and  to  that  paper 
Mr.  Harrison  made  a  special  reply,  in  which  he  charged  Professor 
Huxley  with  holding  a  low  form  of  materialism,  and  claimed  for 
himself  a  doctrine  that  was  essentially  opposed  to  it.  Professor 
Huxley  spoke  of  how  '  the  religious  feelings  might  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  physiological  inquiry ; '  and  of  how  the  production  of 
The  Priest  in  Absolution  might  be  due  to  '  a  diseased  viscus '  in 
the  author  of  it.  In  these  sentences  Mr.  Harrison  found  an  epitome 
of  modern  materialism,  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  vigour  to 
show  that  they  were  false  and  mischievous.  t  We  both  agree,'  says 
Mr.  Harrison,  '  that  every  mental  and  moral  fact  is  in  functional 
relation  with  some  molecular  fact.  So  far  we  are  entirely  on  the 
same  side  as  against  all  forms  of  theological  and  metaphysical 
doctrine,  which  conceive  the  possibility  of  human  feeling  without  a 
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human  body.  But  then,  says  Professor  Huxley,  if  I  can  trace  the 
molecular  facts,  which  are  the  antecedents  of  the  mental  and  moral 
facts,  I  have  explained  the  mental  and  moral  facts.  That  I  deny.' 
And  he  adds,  that  to  ask  '  how  the  religious  feelings  may  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  physiological  inquiry,'  is  about  as  sane  as  to  ask, 

*  what  barometrical  readings  are  responsible  for  the   English  con- 
stitution.'    Some  connection,  he  admits,  there  is  between  the  two — 
the  constitution  and  the  climate ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  primary 
dogmas  that  '  all  human  things  depend  on  ...  the  general  laws  of 
the  solar  system.'     But  Professor  Huxley's  method,  none  the  less,  is 
a  false,  futile,  and  degrading  one ;  and  its  fault  lies  in  this,  not  that 

*  it  confuses  moral  with  physical  phenomena,'  but  that  '  it  exaggerates 
the  physical  side  of  moral  phenomena.' 

Now,  if  we  try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Harrison's  state  of 
mind,  we  shall  see  that  he  is  labouring  unconsciously  with  two 
meanings ;  one  of  which  is  something  true,  but  trivial,  and  the  other 
of  supreme  importance,  but  inconsistent  with  his  own  premisses.  It 
is  only  to  the  trivial  meaning  that  he  has  any  logical  right ;  and  we 
will  examine  that  first. 

It  will  be  found  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this — that  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  talks,  as  conceivable,  of  a  state  of  knowledge  which  is 
practically  not  attainable  ;  and  that  in  so  talking  he  is  talking  rather 
idly.  According  to  Mr.  Harrison's  own  premisses,  every  mental  fact 
has  its  exact  molecular  counterpart,  and  is  able  conceivably  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  molecules.  But  the  molecular  facts  are  so  minute, 
so  many,  and  so  intricate,  and  their  connection  with  other  molecular 
facts  is  at  once  so  infinite  and  so  infinitesimal,  that  we  must  despair  of 
ever  describing  them  completely  enough  to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  Let 
our  vision  become  as  keen  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be,  the  physical  side 
of  consciousness  will  be  still  a  perplexity  to  it.  It  will  be  as  the 
wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry — nothing  but  a  dim  confusion  of 
canvas,  threads,  and  colours.  It  is  the  other  side  alone  which  it  will 
bring  us  any  profit  to  look  at.  If  Mr.  Harrison,  however,  will- con- 
sider his  own  position,  he  will  see  that,  in  the  case  of  consciousness,  to 
approach  it  in  this  way  is  nothing  better  than  a  pis-aller.  In  the 
tapestry,  the  under  side  is  the  by-result  of  the  upper.  In  conscious- 
ness the  upper  side  is  the  by-result  of  the  under.  If  all  human  things 
depend  on  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
this  must  be  so.  Consciousness  has  been  the  result  of  those  laws  ; 
those  laws  have  not  been  the  result  of  consciousness. 

We  may  compare  a  fact  of  consciousness  to  a  cannon  made  at 
billiards ;  and  Professor  Huxley  would  seek  to  explain  the  cannon 
by  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  particular  stroke  of  the  cue.  This, 
were  it  practicable,  would  surely  be  the  right  way  of  proceeding ; 
but  Mr.  Harrison  calls  it  absurd  and  wrong.  That  there  is  some 
fault  in  it  is  true  enough  ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  calls  it  by  the  wrong 
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name.  The  fault  is  simply  that  it  is  a  difficult  method,  not  that 
it  is  an  absurd  one. 

The  simile  of  the  billiard  balls  will  be  of  much  further  use  to  us. 
Let  us  suppose  six  billiard  balls  to  represent  a  human  brain,  and  the 
various  figures  that  these  balls  could  assume  to  represent  the  various 
changes  attendant  on  the  man's  various  feelings.  Let  us  take  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Harrison  would  most  admire — a  Humanitarian  en- 
thusiast ;  and  let  us  imagine  him  in  a  crisis  of  his  life  when  some 
selfish  desire,  such  as  that  of  a  good  dinner,  was  contending  with  an 
unselfish  desire,  such  as  that  of  giving  a  lecture  on  positivism.  At 
first  he  is  about  to  yield  to  the  low  desire  for  his  dinner.  There  is  a 
struggle  in  him.  Suddenly  his  face  flushes  with  the  light  of  a  high 
resolve.  The  unselfish  desires  have  conquered,  and  he  goes  fasting 
and  heroic  to  the  delivery  of  his  lecture. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  event  as  viewed  from  Mr.  Harrison's 
stand-point.  But  -what  is  its  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  other 
side  ?  The  six  billiard  balls  have  simply  changed  their  places.  When 
they  corresponded  to  the  selfish  impulse,  they  formed,  let  us  say,  an 
oval ;  when  they  corresponded  to  the  unselfish  impulse,  they  formed 
themselves,  let  us  say,  into  a  circle.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
change  ?  Clearly  a  certain  impetus  imparted  to  the  balls.  The 
question  is,  what  imparted  it  ?  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
hypothesis,  the  balls  were  cannoning  and  dashing  about  the  board 
long  before  they  so  arranged  themselves  as  to  correspond  to  any  fact 
of  consciousness ;  when  they  were  so  dashing  they  dashed  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  fixed  laws — such  laws,  to  put  the  matter  again  into 
Mr.  Harrison's  language,  as  '  the  general  laws  of  the  solar  system ; ' 
and  the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  his  intellectual  position  is  nothing 
more  than  this — that  the  balls  combine  so  as  to  equal  consciousness, 
by  exactly  the  same  laws  they  combined  by  when  they  did  not  equal  it. 
It  is  plain  then  that  as  soon  as  the  first  stroke  was  given  to  them, 
their  entire  future  history  was  virtually  decided ;  and  that  every 
combination  they  could  ever  form  into  could  be  foreseen,  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge,  at  the  moment  of  the  stroke.  Were  our  know- 
ledge extended  in  degree  simply,  and  not  in  kind,  the  question 
derided  by  Mr.  Harrison  would  be  a  perfectly  proper  one — by 
what  barometrical  readings  can  we  explain  the  British  constitution  ? 
Mr.  Harrison  says  much  about  the  word  explaining ;  but  his  language 
makes  me  doubt  a  little  in  what  sense  he  uses  it.  I  use  it  in 
tin's:  I  say  that  one  fact  explains  another  when,  with  a,  full  know- 
ledge of  the  former,  we  can  infallibly  predict  the  latter ;  and  using 
the  word  in  this  sense,  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say,  not  only  that 
would  a  full  knowledge  of  our  climate  lead  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  our  constitution,  but  that  a  full  knowledge  of  any  single  square 
inch  of  the  universe  would  lead  to  a  full  knowledge  of  every  other 
inch  of  it.  If  there  be  but  one  set  of  laws  at  work  everywhere, 
nothing  that  is  could  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  If  human  things 
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depend  on  the  general  laws  of  the  solar  system,  had  Saturn 
one  moon  less,  the  course  of  English  history  would  have,  in  some 
degree,  been  different ;  and  the  extinction  of  a  crater  in  the  moon 
would  contain  the  history  in  it  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
Mr.  Harrison  complains  that  Professor  Huxley  exaggerates  the  phy- 
sical side  of  moral  phenomena.  But  how,  on  his  principles,  is  it 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  physical  side  ?  Take  the  entire  universe 
— take  even  the  solar  system,  on  whose  general  laws  all  our  moral 
phenomena  are  dependent,  and  what  are  all  our  moral  phenomena 
when  compared  to  that  ?  Is  not  the  organism  dwarfed  by  its  vast 
environment,  from  the  depth  of  which  all  its  powers  are  drawn,  to 
the  depth  of  which  all  its  powers  will  return,  and  of  which  it  is  itself 
but  a  part — a  fragment  ?  All  then  that  logically  Mr.  Harrison  can 
mean  by  his  fierce  reproof  to  Professor  Huxley  is,  that  when  he 
speaks  of  a  state  of  knowledge  as  conceivable,  he  forgets  to  observe  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  practically  unattainable  ;  although  by  the 
admissions  of  both  of  them  it  is  the  state  to  which  we  are  getting 
nearer  and  nearer,  although  we  never  actually  reach  it. 

But  though  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Harrison  can  mean  logically,  it  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  does  mean  actually.  His  eloquence 
and  his  indignation  have  some  really  serious  content,  not  only  different 
from  this,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  What  he  is  really  urging 
on  Professor  Huxley  is  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  own  premisses ; 
and  he  is  virtually  fighting  his  duel  in  the  oriental  fashion,  by  put- 
ting an  intellectual  end  to  himself.  He  comes  forward,  he  says,  as  a 
denier  and  a  denouncer  of  all  such  theological  and  metaphysical 
figments  as  the  existence  of  a  soul  apart  from  a  body,  or  the 
possibility  of  any  thought  or  emotion  but  what  is  the  reverse  side  of 
some  molecular  fact.  But  what  his  eloquence  really  means,  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is  a  passionate  proclamation  of  the  dualism 
that  he  conceives  himself  to  be  denouncing.  '  Man  is  one,'  he  says, 
4  however  complex.'  What  he  means  is  that  man  is  complex,  how- 
ever one.  Unless  he  means  this,  he  agrees  with  Professor  Huxley. 
There  is  no  alternative. 

Let  us  return  to  our  simile  of  the  billiard  balls,  and  we  shall 
see  the  case  more  plainly.  We  have  imagined  six  balls  in 
motion  to  have  grouped  themselves  for  a  moment  into  an  oval, 
and  the  oval  then  to  have  changed  shape  to  a  circle.  And  that 
change  of  shape  we  took  to  be  the  physical  counterpart  of  some  great 
moral  crisis.  Now  the  balls,  we  must  remember,  were  in  motion, 
before  they  corresponded  to  anything  moral  at  all :  a  player,  we  will 
say,  gave  them  a  chance  hit  with  a  cue.  Professor  Huxley  says  that 
the  change  of  the  oval  to  the  circle  can  be  explained  by  a  knowledge 
of  that  hit,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion.  'That,' 
says  Mr.  Harrison,  « is  the  thing  that  I  deny.'  •  But  if  he  denies  it, 
what  does  he  affirm  in  its  stead?  When  the  oval  changes  to  the  circle, 
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what  new^force  have  we  to  tike  account  of?     Either  the  balls  go  on 
moving  by  exactly  the  same  laws  they  have  always  moved  by,  and 
are  in  the  grasp  of  the  same  invincible  necessity,  or  else  some  new 
and  disturbing  force  has  begun  to  act  upon  them.     Mr.  Harrison 
speaks  of  consciousness  as  if  it  were  such  a  force — a  new  factor  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon.     But  if  consciousness  is  inseparable  from 
matter,  how  can  it  be  ?     Do  our  billiard  balls,  when  so  grouped  as  to 
represent  consciousness,  generate  some  new  motive  power,  distinct  from 
and  often  stronger  than  the  original  impetus  ?     Clearly  no  scientific 
thinker  can  admit  this.     To  do  so  would  undermine  the  entire  fabric 
of  science.     All  its  highest  generalisations  would  be  wrong ;  and  we 
should  again  think  that  it  was  possible  to  construct  a'perpetual  motion. 
This  then,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  Mr.  Harrison's  meaning.     But 
if  not  this,  what  can  it  be  ?     There  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that 
is  that  unconsciously  he  postulates  a  second  player — a  second  cue 
tampering  with  the  billiard  balls,  or  even  more  than  this — a  second 
hand  taking  them  up,  and  arranging  them  arbitrarily  in  certain 
figures.     Mr.   Harrison  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     The  mind 
or  spirit  is  either  arranged  entirely  by  the  molecules  it  is  connected 
with,  or  the  molecules  it  is  connected  with  are  arranged,  at  least 
partially,  by  the.  mind  or  spirit.     Mr.  Harrison  rejects  the  former 
theory :  he  must  accept  the  latter.     The  mind  in  that  case  is  a  dis- 
turbing element.      Since   nature   is  uniform,  then  this  disturbing 
element  must  be  something  supernatural ;    and  we  are  brought  back 
again  to  the  old  religious  dualism.  The  mind  or  spirit  is  a  something 
self-existent;    known  to  us  only  through   its  action  upon  matter, 
but  essentially  not  tied  to  matter,  any  more  than  the  hand  that  in- 
terferes with  the  billiard  balls  is  tied  to  the  billiard  balls.     Once 
condemn  materialism  as  Mr.  Harrison  condemns  it,  and  in  this  con- 
demnation is  to  be  found  the  affirmation  of  will.     Once  affirm  will, 
and  you  affirm  a  dualism — you  affirm  a  self-existent,  supernatural 
order — that  is,  an  order  of  things  of  which  ex  hypothesi  no  natural 
proof  can  be  given,  because  ex  hypothesi  it  lies  quite  beyond  the 
region  of  nature.     The  mere  facts  of  the  case  we  can  explain  on 
either  hypothesis.     Which  we  adopt  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
value  we  attach  to  the  facts.     We  may  consider  them  as  a  series  of 
mere  phenomena,  which  hitherto  we  have  misinterpreted.     There  is 
nothing  to  compel  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  them.     But  once  let 
us  do  this,  once  let  us  speak  of  moral  responsibility,  and  exalt  things 
spiritual  above  and  beyond  things  physical,  and  we  are  constrained 
by  reason  to  affirm  a  supernatural  force — a  self-existent  will.     We 
are  renegades  to  the  faith  that  proof  is  the  test  of  truth.     The  foun- 
dation-stone of  our  creed  becomes  a  dogma  that  cannot  be  verified. 
I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  a  dispute  between   two   particular 
writers,  because  they  are  both  men  of  very  singular  ability,  and 
their  dispute  contains  the  pith  of  the  great  dispute  of  the  age.     And 
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now  let  us  look  round  at  that  age,  and  see  something  of  what  its 
moral  condition  is.  In  many  places,  it  is  true,  materialism  is 
beginning  to  do  its  logical  work  ;  but  that,  in  England  at  least,  is 
amongst  those  who  are  taught  the  Grospel,  rather  than  amongst  those 
who  teach  it.  Our  leaders  of  scientific  thought  are  men  full  of 
lofty  instincts  and  sure  principles.  Professor  Huxley  perpetually  is 
speaking  of  moral  beauty,  of  sin,  and  the  highest  good ;  and  when- 
ever his  materialism  might  teach  him  any  practical  lessons,  he  is 
to  the  full  as  false  to  it  as  Mr.  Harrison  himself.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
is  another  case  in  point.  I  have  noticed  his  late  distinction  between 
dreams  and  realities.  But  in  the  very  paper  in  which  he  puts  this 
distinction  forward,  his  one  inspiring  principle  has  been  what  on  his 
own  showing  is  a  dream.  Not  only  is  his  whole  paper  coloured  by  such 
ethical  epithets  as  low,  and  lofty,  and  even  sacred,  but  he  implies  at 
the  end  that  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake  is  the  one  principle 
that  is  really  worthy  of  man.  His  closing  paragraph  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  grim  taunts  against  the  dreamers,  and  the  bitterest  of  all 
these  is  this.  c  The  sentiment,'  he  says,  '  which  (the  dreamer)  most 
thoroughly  hates  and  misunderstands  is  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  He  cannot  conceive  why  any  man  should  attack  a  lie,  simply 
because  it  is  a  lie.'  Mr.  Stephen  is  wrong.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  dreamer  can  do,  and  no  one  else  but  he ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  is 
himself  a  dreamer,  when  he  writes  and  feels  like  this.  Why,  let  me 
ask  him,  should  the  truth  be  loved  ?  The  truths  of  nature,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned  with  them,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  are  *  harsh '  truths. 
Why  then  should  'harsh'  things  be  lovable?  The  dreamer  may 
with  sufficient  accuracy  be  said  to  love  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
because  he  dreams  that  somehow  or  other  truth  and  good  will  be 
some  day  found  identical.  But  take  his  dreams  from  him,  and  his 
love  for  truth  will  be  gone.  Very  certainly  in  that  case  he  will  not 
understand  it,  and  in  saying  that  he  will  not  Mr.  Stephen  is  really 
saying  what  redounds  most  to  his  praise.  Again,  low  and  lofty — 
these  words  too  are  "part  of  the  language  of  dreamland.  Mr.  Stephen 
has  no  right  to  them.  If  he  has,  he  must  be  able  to  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  them  ;  for  if  his  definitions  be  '  vague  in  out- 
line '  and  '  insubstantial,'  they  belong,  according  to  his  express 
definition,  to  the  land  of  dreams.  Finally,  as  to  all  these  moral 
concepts,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
we  need  only  say  to  Mr.  Stephen  in  his  own  language,  that  if  their 
reality  l  be  really  enforced  by  logic,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ; 
only  in  that  case  it  is  desirable  that  an  exhibition  of  the  logical 
ground  should  be  less  frequently  superseded  by  a  simple  appeal  to 
emotion.  It  is  assuredly  a  misfortune  that  morality  should  be  based 
on  a  conception  that  is  avowedly  little  more  than  a  vague  "  perhaps." ' 
Mr.  Stephen's  arrow  goes  here  very  near  the  mark.  Whether  he 
considers  it  a  misfortune  or  not,  it  is  precisely  on  a  '  perhaps '  that 
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morality  is  l>ased,  if  anything  is  a  '  perhaps'  that  we  have  any  clioice 
in  believing.  It  implies,  and  it  is  1  rased  upon,  a  belief  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  will.  The  belief  that  will  is  free  is  as  essential  to  our 
moral  conceptions  as  the  belief  that  nature  is  uniform  is  essential  to 
our  scientific  conceptions.  Morality  would  be  meaningless  without 
the  former,  as  science  would  be  impossible  without  the  latter. 

I  have  taken  the  foregoing  instances  from  the  language  of  our 
modern  teachers  as  a  reminder,  rather  than  a  proof,  of  the  present 
state  of  things — of  how  false  to  their  own  great  axiom  the  exponents 
of  positive  thought  are ;  and  how,  so  far  from  believing  nothing  that 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  they  can  only  explain  their  propagation 
of  the  dogma  by  a  conviction  that  has  been  formed  in  defiance  of  it. 

This  question  of  free  will,  however,  lies  only  on  the  threshold  of 
the  matter.  Morality  assumes  two  axioms :  firstly,  that  man  is 
responsible  for  the  path  he  walks  in  ;  secondly,  that  such  or  such  a 
path  is  the  only  right  one.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  that 
the  will  is  free.  We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  what  is  implied  in 
the  second ;  and  this  will  show  us  yet  more  clearly  how  supernatural, 
how  unverifiable,  are  the  foundations  that  the  whole  moral  world  rests 
on.  Professor  Huxley  has  denied  this  in  a  very  memorable  sentence, 
which  throws  so  singular  a  light  on  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  here. 

'  The  assertion,'  he  says,  *  that  morality  is  in  any  way  dependent 
on  certain  philosophical  problems,  produces  the  same  effect  on  my 
mind  as  if  one  should  say  that  a  man's  vision  depends  on  his  theory 
of  sight ;  or  that  he  has  no  business  to  be  sure  that  ginger  is  hot  in 
the  mouth  unless  he  has  formed  definite  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
ginger,  and  secondly  as  to  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  sensitive 
soul.' 

Professor  Huxley  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  On  those  subjects,  by 
his  mastery  of  which  he  has  grown  so  famous,  he  is  admired  and 
listened  to  by  all  who  can  form  an  opinion  about  them ;  and  those 
even  who  can  judge  little  of  his  scientific  work  "themselves,  are  yet 
conscious,  as  they  read  his  writings,  of  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and 
above  all  of  the  robust  honesty  of  .his  character.  But  when  he  quits 
the  physical  world  for  the  moral,  a  strange  change  comes  over  him, 
and  all  that  his  strength  can  do  is  to  recoil  upon  himself.  He  is 
pledged  to  a  theory  of  monistic  materialism,  and  he  endeavours  to 
unite  this  with  a  dualistic  spiritualism.  The  task,  however,  is 
beyond  his  power.  If  any  one  could  accomplish  it,  it  might  perhaps 
be  he ;  but  the  things  he  would  unite  are  things  that  can  never  be 
united  ;  and  the  result  of  his  labour  is  that  he  sets  them  side  by  side, 
and  merely  exhibits  a  contrast  when  he  thinks  he  has  effected  a 
union.  But  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  does  not  desert  him.  Even 
here  he  is  above  all  his  fellows.  He  masses  together  contradictory 
and  incompatible  statements  as  no  one  else  does.  His  inconsistencies 
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are  more  trenchant,  and  come   on  us   with   the  force   of  a  sledge- 
hammer.    He  concentrates  fallacy  and  confusion  into  a  single  sen- 
tence, with  a  vigour  to  which  I  can  find  no  parallel.     Of  this  the 
sentence  I  have  just  quoted  is  an  example,  and  as  such  will  be  of  . 
much  use  to  us  here. 

The  illustration  in  it  illustrates  much,  but  it  illustrates  the  very 
fact  it  was  designed  to  invalidate.  The  fact  that  ginger  is  hot  in 
the  mouth  is  compared  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  action  is  pleasing 
or  is  unpleasing  to  a  man's  whole  being.  And  so  far  as  'it  goes  the 
comparison  is  perfectly  just.  Certain  actions  undoubtedly  affect 
men  in  certain  ways,  quite  independently  of  all  theory  about  them. 
Sexual  abstinence  or  indulgence  is  an  instance  of  this.  About  this, 
however,  there  is  -no  question :  it  is  necessarily  taken  for  granted. 
The  question  is  not  whether  ginger  be  hot  in  the  mouth  or  no,  but 
whether  or  no  we  ought  to  eat  it  ;•  and  thus  the  very  matter  which 
Professor  Huxley  says  is  indifferent  is  the  very  matter  that  is  really 
all-important.  We  must  have  definite  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
ginger  before  we  know  whether  to  eat  or  abstain  from  it. 

That  such  or  such  a  food  is  hot  in  the  mouth  is  just  the  order  of 
fact  on  which  positive  science  can  be  positive.  It  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  how  far  such  science  will  go,  how  far  into  the  ethical 
world  its  verifications  will  escort  us.  It  will  show  us  that  certain 
outer  things  affect  us  in  a  certain  way ;  and  that  some  of  these  affec- 
tions are  pleasurable,  and  some  not  so.  But  a  study  of  such  tastes 
as  these  will  no  more  supply  us  with  any  guide  to  action,  show  us  the 
way  to  any  spiritual  elevation,  or  help  us  in  any  way  to  be  '  lovers 
of  moral  beauty,'  than  the  inspection  of  a  block  of  marble  will  enable 
us  to  carve  an  Apollo  from  it.  Men's  natural  tastes,  and  the  verifi- 
able certitudes  with  regard  to  them,  such  as  that  ginger  is  hot  in  the 
mouth,  are  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  morality.  The 
spiritual,  the  moral  life  consists  in  shaping  and  chastening  this,  in 
cutting  away  with  care  and  labour  a  large  part  of  it,  till  the  shape 
accords  with  a  certain  ideal  pattern — till  the  statue  is  hewn  out  of  the 
block.  I  have  pointed  out,  in  a  former  paper,  the  confusion,  common 
to  most  modern  theories,  between  the  verifiable  laws  by  which  alone 
freedom  of  choice  can  be  secured  to  us,  and  the  essentially  unverifiable 
laws  by  which  this  choice  is  to  be  directed.  Sociology,  so  far  as  any 
art  can  be  based  upon  the  science  of  it,  will  guide  us  merely  towards 
the  ideal  of  J.  S.  Mill — that  of  securing  as  much  freedom  to  each  of 
us  as  is  compatible "  with  a  like  freedom  for  all.  Sociology  must, 
then,  be  subsidiary  either  to  individual  license  or  else  to  some  super- 
natural system.  We  may  compare  human  life  to  a  yew-tree.  '  Science 
will  show  us  how  it  has  grown  from  the  ground,  and  how  all  its 
twigs  must  have  fitting  room  to  expand  in.  It  will  not  show  us  how 
to  clip  the  yew-tree  into  a  peacock.  All  moral  truths  must  rest  ulti- 
mately on  the  proved  facts  of  sociology.  This  is  what  our  scientific 
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moralists  are  for  ever  proclaiming  to  us,  and  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  dispute  this.  Morality,  as  we  must  all  admit,  does  rest  upon 
sociology,  but  it  rests  on  it  as  a  statue  does  on  its  pedestal ;  and  the 
same  pedestal  will  support  an  Athene  or  a  Priapus. 

Which  shall  the  statue  be  ?  That  is  the  moral  question,  and  every 
moralist  has  for  it  an  unhesitating  answer.  He  is  absolute,  he  is 
positive  on  the  point.  He  will  not  admit  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  about  it.  Of  the  many  ideals  possible,  one  and  one  only  is  the 
best.  He  cfcn  give  no  reason  why  it  is  so ;  he  can  only  reiterate  that 
it  is  a  fact.  Men  can  agree  or  disagree  with  him  as  they  please,  and 
are  for  this  reason  the  subjects  of  his  praise  or  blame. 

Thus,  in  the  moral  world,  not  only  is  free-will  demanded  implicitly, 
but  the  exaltation  of  some  ideal — the  submission  of  ourselves  to  some 
one  'dream,'  is  demanded  explicitly.  Professor  Tyndall  sees  this 
plainly  enough,  and  winds  up  a  defence  of  monistic  materialism  by 
a  vigorous  statement  of  it.  '  What  is  really  wanted,'  he  says,  *  is  the 
lifting  power  of  an  ideal  element  in  human  life.'  And  all  enthusi- 
asms for  humanity  and  the  like,  all  devotions  to  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  are  attempts  at  supplying  us  with  such  an  ideal  element.  What 
then  ?  Men  form  such  ideals,  it  will  be  said,  and  cannot  these  be 
accepted  as  ultimate  facts  ?  Most  emphatically  they  cannot.  Did 
men  all  agree  in  forming  the  same  ideal,  and  when  formed  did  they 
not  continually  incline  to  be  false  to  it,  the  case  might  then  be 
different.  But  as  a  fact  the  ideals  are  very  diverse ;  and  when  logic 
and  when  science  have  done  all  they  can  for  us,  they  leave  us  face  to 
face  with  a  choice  as  to  which  they  have  no  advice  to  offer  us.  Let 
the  choice  once  be  made,  they  will  come  back  to  us  in  an  instant, 
and  will  again  do  our  bidding ;  but  while  we  are  making  the  choice, 
they  must  leave  us  solitary ;  no  power  of  theirs  can  sustain  us  in  our 
vigil. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  once  we  enter  the  moral  world  we 
entirely  leave  the  physical,  or  our  concern  with  it,  at  any  rate,  becomes 
quite  subordinate  and  secondary.  We  move  amongst  laws  and  forces 
that  have  no  necessary  connection  with  physical  facts,  and  are  essen- 
tially independent  of  the  laws  of  the  solar  system.  Their  impress  on 
physical  facts,  their  interference  with  physical  laws,  may  doubtless 
be  the  only  things  through  which  we  can  perceive  their  action  ;  but 
they  are  as  distinct  from  the  things  by  which  we  alone  perceive  them 
as  a  hand  unseen  in  the  dark  that  should  arrest  or  divert  the  course 
of  a  phosphorescent  billiard  ball.  I  say  that  this  is  so,  if  they  exist 
at  all. 

Mr.  Stephen  says  that  these  all  belong  to  dreamland ;  and  he  is 
quite  welcome,  if  he  please,  to  keep  his  names.  His  terminology  at 
least  has  this  merit,  that  it  recognises  the  dualism  of  matter  and  of 
spirit.  Let  him  keep  his  names  if  he  will ;  and  the  question  in  his 
language  amounts  to  this,  whether  it  may  not  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
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the  dreams  that  visit  it,  that  the  world  of  reality  has  any  value  for  us, 
and  if  the  dreams  may  not  continue  when  the  reality  has  passed  away. 

I  will  now  pass  ta  another  point ;  and  Mr.  Stephen's  language 
will  again  be  of  help  to  me  here.  Men's  moral  notions,  taken  simply 
by  themselves,  may  very  truly  be  called  dream-like ;  distinguished, 
that  is,  as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  by  '  their  comparative  vagueness,  and 
in  substantiality  of  outline.'  There  is  a  certain  general  agreement 
about  them,  but  the  details  are  ill  defined,  and  are  apt  to  undergo 
cloud-like  changes  of  shape.  Or  we  may  compare  such  morality  to  a 
dim  diffused  light,  not  strong  enough  to  see  to  read  by,  and  falling 
upon  objects  mysterious  with  fog  and  mist.  Religion  is  the  sun 
from  which  all  this  light  proceeds ;  and  a  man's  assent  to  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  emergence  of  the  sun  from  a  cloud-bank.  The  fogs 
and  mists  evaporate,  and  what  was  vague  becomes  clearness.  No 
simile,  however,  is  perfect  for  very  far,  and  this  of  the  sunlight  fails 
to  illustrate  the  relationship  of  natural  to  revealed  religion.  The 
question  here,  however,  is  a  little  beside  the  mark,  except  for  one 
reason ;  as,  if  it  were  not  for  that,  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  would,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  be  easy,  if  not  inevitable. 
Practically  what  a  revelation  does  is  to  give  natural  religion  an 
organised  working  form.  It  is  a  burning-glass,  by  which  the  sun's 
heat  is  concentrated,  and  which  sets  things  on  fire  that  were  only 
warm  before.  Once,  then,  let  us  grant  a  Grod,  and  there  are  strong 
a  priori  grounds  for  expecting  and  for  desiring  that  He  would  reveal 
himself.  There  is,  however,  but  one  revelation — the  Christian — that 
has  much  chance  of  securing  the  world's  assent  to  it ;  and  this  is  so 
encumbered  with  miracles,  that  its  alleged  history  and  credentials 
seem  not  only  things  that  we  cannot  prove  to  be  true,  but  things  as 
well  that  we  can  prove  not  to  be  possible.  A  miracle  is  an  actual 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  A  variety  of  molecular  or  molar 
motions  take  place,  in  defiance  of  their  usual  laws.  The  most 
marked  instance  of  this,  in  the  Biblical  records,  is  the  standing  still 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua ;  whilst  we  may  take, 
as  an  instance  from  the  New  Testament,  the  sudden  cessation  of  a 
storm  at  the  words  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  miracles 
proper ;  and  though  these  may  do  more  violence  than  some  to  the 
imagination,  the  impossibility  of  all  is  equal.  Let  us  once  grant 
that  a  tear  could  be  held  from  falling,  when  of  physical  necessity  it 
would  fall,  and  we  must  grant  that  the  course  of  the  planets  might 
at  any  moment  be  tampered  with.  Let  us  grant  that  a  single  atom 
could  be  deflected  from  its  course  for  a  moment,  and  we  must  grant 
that  winds  in  a  moment  might  be  hushed,  and  turbulent  waters 
stilled.  The  uniformity  claimed  for  nature  is  an  absolute  uniformity, 
and  an  infinitesimal  violation  of  this  is  an  infinite  violation  of  it. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  a  fact  we  were  just  now  considering. 
If  human  free-will  be  a  force  in  life  at  all,  it  must,  if  nature  be 
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uniform,  be  a  superaatural  force,  acting  on  matter,  but  essentially 
independent  of  it.  Every  logical  reasoner  who  admits  the  power  of 
Mich  will  must  admit  not  only  the  possibility  of  miracles,  but  also  the 
actual  fact  of  their  daily  occurrence.  Every  exertion  of  the  human 
will  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  miracle ;  only  it  takes  place  within  the 
closed  walls  of  the  brain.  The  molecules  of  the  brain  are  arranged 
and  ordered  by  a  supernatural  agency.  Their  natural  automatic 
movements  are  suspended,  or  directed  and  interfered  with.  It  is 
true  that,  in  common  usage,  the  word  miracle  has  a  more  restricted 
use,  but  so  far  as  it  relates  to  nature  the  sense  is  essentially  the 
same.  What  are  commonly  called  miracles  are  acts,  not  of  man's 
free-will,  but  of  God's ;  which  is  conceived  of  as  disturbing  in  the 
same  way  the  automatic  movements  of  matter  without  the  skull,  as 
a  man's  free-will  disturbs  those  of  the  brain  within  it.  Once  then 
let  us  grant  free-will  to  man,  and  the  impossibility  of  miracles 
vanishes — even  the  improbability. 

The  imagination,  it  is  true,  may  turn  restive,  and  swerve  from 
a  conclusion  such  as  this;  but  such  is  the  one  conclusion  that 
rigid  reason  points  to,  and  sooner  or  later  the  imagination  will 
have  to  yield  to  it.  Did  our  modern  thinkers  only  keep  strictly 
on  all  points  to  that  strict  logic,  in  whose  name  they  cast  out 
miracles,  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  ingrained  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  conceptions  that  involve  their  possibility,  and 
that  ignore  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against 
them.  Science  has  thrown  on  this  question  an  infinite  and  un- 
expected light.  If  facts  are  what  I  mean  to  affirm  they  are,  when  I 
say  that  I  threw  a  stone  because  I  chose  to  throw  it,  or  stopped  a 
rolling  stone  because  I  chose  to  stop  it,  I  have  introduced,  by  such 
an  action  on  matter,  a  disorder  into  the  material  universe  of  exactly 
the  same  kind,  though  not  of  the  same  molar  magnitude,  as  Joshua 
did  when  he  stayed  the  moon  at  Ajalon.  That  story  of  course  may  not 
be  true.  Because  we  believe  in  some  miracles,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  in  all,  any  more  than,  because  Sheridan  was  no  doubt  a  wit, 
we  believe  to  be  really  his  all  the  foolish  witticisms  set  down  to  him. 
But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  on  a  priori  grounds,  and 
examined  by  calm  reason,  there  is  no  more  impossibility  involved  in 
the  story  of  Joshua's  moon  than  in  saying  that  a  little  boy  in  the  street 
trundled  his  hoop  because  he  ivilled  to  do  so,  or  forbore  to  trundle 
it.  The  possibility  of  both  is  equal.  Science  can  find  room  for  the 
possibility  of  neither.  And  thus,  as  I  *have  said  before,  let  the 
evidence  for  miracles  be  never  so  overwhelming  at  first  sight,  no 
scientific  thinker  can  be  fairly  asked  to  yield  to  it ;  and  the  many 
possible  deceptions  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination  leave  him  ample 
room  to  escape  from  it.  Once,  however,  let  a  belief  in  them  become 
intellectually  admissible,  and  the  evidence  for  a  number  of  them 
becomes  abundant  and  conclusive.  Many  probable  events,  which  we 
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consider   certainties,   rest   on   far  slighter  evidence  than  do  many 
miracles  which  we  at  once  reject  as  fictions. 

And  now  I  will  sum  up  briefly  what  I  have  thus  far  tried  to 
elucidate.  Life,  as  endowed  with  any  spiritual  significance,  consists 
of  two  elements  as  different  from  each  other  as  a  sponge  is  from  the 
water  that  soaks  it.  Modern  thought,  with  a  singular  slovenliness, 
assumes  these  two  elements  to  be  one ;  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
show  their  difference,  and  localise  the  point  of  junction.  We  begin 
with  matter,  its  automatic  motions,  and  the  astounding  complexity 
of  combinations  that  have  been  evolved  by  them.  This  line  of  study 
brings  us  at  last  to  men,  the  most  astounding  of  all  automata,  capable, 
in  themselves,  of  moving  along  a  vast  variety  of  paths,  but  sent  each 
by  preceding  circumstances  along  one  path  in  particular.  It  is  at  this  . 
point  that  we  enter  the  realm  of  faith.  Faith  finds  man  an  automaton, 
and  injects  into  him  a  new  force.  The  path  along  which  each  man 
will  move  becomes  no  longer  fore-decided  for  him.  He  may  come  to 
the  choice  with  a  certain  automatic  bias,  but  there  is  that  within 
him  that  can  overcome  this.  His  choice  is  in  his  own  hands.  You 
may  choose  which  path  you  will ;  that  is  the  first  thing  Faith  says  to 
him.  Such  or  such  a  path  is  the  only  right  one  ;  that  is  the  second 
thing.  Why  is  it  right  ?  he  asks  ;  and  morality  takes  the  form  of  re- 
ligion, and  Faith  answers  thirdly,  Because  it  leads  to  Grod,  because  it 
leads  to  the  heart's  desire. 

In  former  papers  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  how  logically  in- 
separable morality  is  from  theism ;  how  theism  is  the  one  form  to 
which  reason  must  ultimately  reduce  the  c  ideal  element,'  the  '  lifting 
power '  of  which,  Professor  Tyndall  says,  is  so  essential  to  us.  But  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  dwell  upon  that  here ;  since  I  presume,  as 
I  have  said,  for  the  present,  a  desire  for  religion  in  my  readers,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  it,  only  practically  thwarted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  grounds  for  believing  in  it.  What  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  to  such  is  this :  that  the  grounds  they  have  been  taught  to 
look  for  are  grounds  that  cannot  exist ;  and  that  to  say  that  we  cannot 
believe  religion  because  there  are  no  such  proofs  of  it,  would  be  to 
say  we  cannot  believe  that  a  bird  hasjflown  over  a  desert  because  it 
has  left  no  footprints  in  the  sand.  I  have  tried  to  bring  this  more 
home  to  them  by  examples  found  close  at  hand ;  to  show  them  that 
not  only  in  their  own  moral  life  do  they  entirely  deny  verification 
as  a  test  of  truth,  but  that  the  same  thing  is  done  by  our  leaders  of 
positive  thought  also ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  most  important 
beliefs,  this  test  is  abandoned  by  the  very  men  who  have  persuaded 
others  to  use  it. 

Arguments  are  like  seed,  or  like  the  soul  as  Paul  conceived  it, 
which  he  compared  to  seed.  They  are  not  quickened  unless  they 
die.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the  form  of  arguments,  they  are 
ineffective.  They  begin  their  action  only  after  they  have  sunk  down 
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into  the  memory;  when  the  hostility  and  the  distrust  they  were 
regarded  with  die  away  ;  when,  silently  and  unperceived,  they  melt 
into  the  mental  system,  and,  becoming  part  of  oneself,  effect  a 
turning  round  of  the  soul.  This,  at  least,  is  true  in  such  vital  matters 
as  those  I  am  now  dealing  with.  One  cannot  bully  people .  into  the 
love  of  God,  nor  even  into  a  belief  in  Him  ;  and  I  should  not  expect 
my  arguments  to  convert  a  single  sceptic.  But  I  do  not  for  that 
reason  think  them  useless.  If  they  be  sound,  as  I  most  firmly 
think  they  are,  they  will  some  day  do  their  work  in  the  world  ;  but 
they  will  need  to  be  stated  and  re-stated  by  many  thinkers,  and  in 
many  ways,  before  their  work  is  appreciable  ;  and  every  statement 
helps.  And  even  then  what  are  they  ?  They  do  but  show  us  the 
question,  not  answer  it ;  and  show  us  also  that  it  is  still  open.  I 
write  in  the  interests  of  those  who  desire  the  gift  of  faith — a  gift  of 
fire  as  it  was  to  them,  which  I  think  falsehood  has  done  much  to 
extinguish.  But  I  cannot  re-light  the  fire ;  I  can  only  begin  sweep- 
ing the  chimney. 

Sweeping  the  chimney  is  to  my  mind  a  not  inapt  metaphor ; 
and  it  applies  equally  to  the  work  of  science.  Men  of  science,  so 
long  as  they  keep  to  their  own  limits,  are  chimney-sweepers  in  the 
house  of  life.  They  have  been  at  their  work  now  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  they  have  cleared  away  much  of  the  soot  of  ages ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  have  made  more  than  they  have  cleared  away. 
The  brush  of  reason  must  next  be  applied  to  this  ;  and  the  passage 
will  then  be  clearer  than  it  ever  before  has  been.  Or  I  may  express 
my  meaning  thus.  The  reign  of  science  I  may  compare  to  a  thunder- 
storm, which,  though  it  darkens  the  air  while  it  lasts,  will  have  left 
it  clearer  when  it  has  passed  away. 

In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  science  has  needed  to  be  made 
perfect  before  its  limits,  and  its  full  meaning,  could  be  truly  realised. 
4  Unless  I  have  seen  with  mine  eyes  I  will  not  believe,'  expresses  a 
certain  mental  tendency  that  has  always  had  existence.  But  till 
science  and  its  positive  methods  began  to  dawn  on  the  world,  this 
tendency  was  vague  and  wavering.  Positive  science  supplied  it  with 
solid  nutriment ;  its  body  grew  denser,  and  its  shape  more  definite  ; 
till  at  last  it  has  spread  its  affirmations,  and  its  denials  also,  through- 
out the  whole  universe.  So  far  as  spirit  goes,  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, it  has  left  the  universe  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  If  spirit 
is  to  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  it. 

If  faith  then  is  to  have  any  future  history,  this,  I  conceive,  is 
what  science  will  be  found  to  have  done  for  it.  It  will  have  taught 
us  to  set  it  on  its  right  foundation.  It  will  have  taught  us,  for 
instance,  that  to  seek  to  prove  God's  existence  by  traces  of  design  in 
nature  is  to  begin  altogether  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  matter.  Once 
let  us  believe  in  God,  and  such  traces  of  design  may  then  perhaps 
be  revealed  to  us ;  but  the  belief  must  come  first,  and  these  traces 
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afterwards.  In  that  case  they  will  remind  us  of  our  faith,  rather  than 
convince  us  of  it ;  as  a  glass  of  flowers  in  his  library  may  remind  a 
man  that  his  wife  cares  for  him,  though  their  presence  of  itself  would 
never  make  him  think  he  was  married. 

But  perhaps  the  reign  of  faith  is  over.  Perhaps  we  are  really 
about  to  live  by  positive  science  only.  So  far  as  reason  goes,  we  shall 
get  no  help  in  the  matter ;  for  the  issue  is  not  one  between  faith 
and  reason,  but  between  a  belief  in  two  orders  of  things  and  a  belief 
in  only  one.  The  work  of  reason  will  be  the  same  in  either  case.  In 
either  case  she  will  be  like  a  custom-house  officer.  She  will  make  us 
declare  our  taxable  goods ;  and  if  she  finds  any  in  our  box  we  have 
not  declared,  she  will  pitilessly  take  them  away  from  us.  In  either 
case  she  will  be  like  a  judge  who  will  judge  us  by  the  laws  of  which 
country  we  choose.  Till  that  choice  is  made  we  are  her  masters; 
when  it  is  made  we  are  her  servants.  She  will  take  our  beliefs,  and 
she  will  sift  them  and  resift  them,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  what  we 
have  an  absolute  right  to.  Give  her  the  laws  of  science,  and  let  her 
judge  our  beliefs  by  them,  and  slowly  but  surely  she  will  sift  our 
dreams  from  our  realities.  Mr.  Stephen  will  soon  shriek  to  her  that 
she  is  mistaken,  that  those  are  not  dreams  she  is  discarding,  but 
solid  realities,  that  he  cannot  possibly  get  on  without.  But  reason 
will  not  hear  him.  Her  fan  is  in  her  hand,  and  she  will  thoroughly 
purge  her  floor. 

What  the  world's  final  choice  will  be  may  perhaps  remain  unde- 
cided till  some  practical  illustration  shall  be  given  of  what  life  looks 
like,  when  thus  winnowed  clean  of  its  dreams.  Would-be  believers 
may  perhaps  be  shocked  to  find  that  the  truths  of  the  spirit  have  their 
chief  foundation  in  the  world  of  the  spirit ;  and  that  logically  they 
are  as  free  to  deny  them  as  they  are  to  accept  them — that  the  question, 
in  fact,  is  positively  a  matter  of  choice.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
show  them  that  this  must  be  so,  and  that  faith,  were  it  not  so,  would 
be  robbed  of  half  its  value.  Could  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  for 
instance,  or  the  moral  value  of  purity,  be  expressed  by  scientific 
proof — that  is,  could  it  be  so  proved  that  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
believe  it — our  belief  would  lose  that  chastening  and  transforming 
power  that,  by  those  who  feel  it,  it  is  supposed  to  have.  An  act  of 
faith  has  the  same  effect  on  the  character  that  an  act  of  generous 
trust  has.  It  is  the  only  act  by  which  the  mind  can  be  humbled  in 
the  presence  of  the  sum  of  things,  without  being  abased  also ;  by  which 
man  can  acknowledge  the  certain  fact  of  his  insignificance,  without 
denying  himself  altogether  any  strength  and  dignity.  According  to 
the  scientific  view  of  nature,  unless  we  adopt  the  creed  of  indifferent- 
ism,  which  is  its  only  logical  outcome,  man  in  the  face  of  nature 
must  either  strut  or  grovel.  In  the  first  case  he  is  ludicrous ;  in  the 
latter,  by  his  own  admission,  contemptible. 

What  then,  again  I  ask,  is  the  future  chance  of  religion  ?   So  long 
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as  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  men  has  not  spent  itself — so  long  *  as 
vain  thoughts,'  as  Dante  says,  'have  not  been  a  petrifying  fountain 
to  the  soul ' — there  is  the  same  '  stuff'  left  in  the  world  as  religious 
'  dreams  are  made  of ; '  and  when  the  prestige  of  positive  thought  has 
been  reduced  to  its  true  dimensions,  we  may  once  more  return  to  such 
dreams  as  the  only  true  reality.  At  present  it  may  be  hard  to  do  so. 
A  sort  of  intellectual  hysteria  may  numb  our  faculties.  But  this 
may  pass  away,  and  their  former  strength  return  to  them.  The  laws 
of  God  may  once  more  seem  surer  to  us  than  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Faith  may  once  more  dictate  to  the  world,  and  put  its  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  nations.  It  may  :  we  do  not  know  that  it  ever  will.  This, 
however,  we  do  know,  that  the  elements  that  would  make  such  an 
event  possible  still  smoulder  in  the  world.  And  there  are  many  who, 
though  now  they  can  ejaculate  no  prayer,  and  rehearse  no  creed, 
would  exclaim  in  a  moment,  could  they  think  such  a  coming  possible, 
1  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus.' 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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THE   CAUCUS  AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 


THE  cry  for  party  organisation  is  a  cry  that  is  always  heard  in  this 
country  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  a  general  election. 
The  beaten  side  are  unwilling  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  verdict 
of  the  nation  has  gone  against  them,  while  the  victorious  side  are 
tempted  to  secure,  as  they  think  they  can,  what  has  been  gained  by  a 
popular  impulse  through  an  improvement  of  the  mere  machinery  of 
election.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  prevalent  rumour  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  dissolved  during  the  recess.  It  was 
repeatedly  contradicted,  but  it  was  still  believed.  Nothing  procured 
it  more  credit  than  the  fact  that  on  the  20th  of  July  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  addressing  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Southwark  Liberal 
Association,  warmly  advocated  the  '  Birmingham  system '  with  a  view 
to  an  approaching  political  campaign.  Again  on  the  6th  of  August 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  received  the  representatives  of 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  Conservative  associations  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Prime  Minister  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
enforce  the  paramount  importance  of  party  discipline.  A  few  days 
later  appeared  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Illingworth,  which  revealed  to  many  persons  for  the  first  time  the 
presence  of  a  danger  in  the  shape  of  'organisation'  seriously 
threatening  the  free  and  healthy  play  of  political  forces  in  this  country. 
Further  discussion  has  not  tended  to  dispel  these  apprehensions.  The 
more  the  facts  and  the  principles  of 'organisation'  are  considered,  the 
less  prudent  do  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
appear.  It  is  natural  perhaps  that  these  party  leaders,  while  they 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  themselves,  should  not  be  able  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  tactics  they  adopt.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  build  up  a  Liberal  majority  by  organisation,  he  is  con- 
vinced, of  course,  that  he,  or  those  who  are  swayed  by  his  advice,  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  great  and  fruitful  tasks.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  the  consolidation  of  the  ministerial 
majority  is  needed  to  sustain  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
unless  discipline  be  enforced  he  fears  probably  that  in  the  present 
confusion  of  public  opinion  those  serried  ranks  may  be  broken  and 
scattered.  But  for  the  country  these  considerations  are  by  comparison 
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unimportant.  The  question  to  be  maturely  weighed  is  nothing  less 
than  this,  whether  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  contending  leaders 
tli.-  weapons  with  which  they  may,  as  they  hope,  win  one  or  two 
electoral  battles,  we  may  not  unwittingly  introduce  a  revolutionary 
change  into  our  political  system.  The  English  Constitution  derives 
much  of  its  elastic  strength  from  the  fact  that  it  is  unwritten,  but 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that  the  working  of  such  a  Constitution 
may  be  insensibly  modified  in  a  manner  impossible  under  the  strict 
terms  of  an  organic  law.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  we 
must  guard,  since  we  have  no  letter  to  observe  with  superstitious 
reverence. 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  put  on  record  the  precise  language 
used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  since  the  defenders  of 
1  organisation '  are  inclined  to  stretch  such  testimonies  beyond  their 
precise  limits.  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  at  Southwark : — 

The  Birmingham  mode  of  organisation  was  one  upon  -which  I  should  have 
been  slow  to  pronounce  an  opinion  without  sufficient  practical  knowledge,  had  I 
rested  only  on  the  strength  of  my  own  judgment,  but  with  regard  to  which  I  was 
aware  not  only  of  the  just  authority  that  attaches  to  the  people  of  Birmingham  in 
a  question  of  this  kind,  who  have  in  so  many  respects  afforded  a  model  and  a 
pattern  for  the  politics  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout  England,  but  I  was  also 
aware  that  many  large  constituencies  of  England — I  believe  considerably  over 
100 — had,  even  so  early  as  last  summer,  adopted  that  kind  of  organisation. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  kind  of  organisation  that  is,  iu  the 
first  place,  thoroughly  liberal  in  its  spirit ;  and  as  your  object  is  to  promote  a 
Liberal  policy  in  the  action  of  the  State,  so  it  is  most  desirable  that  you  should 
carry  a  Liberal  principle  in  the  mode  of  electing  your  political  machinery,  and  that 
it  should  be  bondjide  placed  upon  a  basis  so  broad  and  open  as  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  display  to  the  sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  entire  body  of  the  party. 

Having  briefly  described  the  method  of  'organising'  the  central 
committees  to  whom  the  power  of  choosing  candidates  is  delegated, 
he  went  on  to  say  : — 

In  truth,  it  too  often  happens  that  it  devolves  of  necessity  upon  a  handful  of 
persons  to  recommend  candidates  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors.  The  aim  of  this- 
system  is  that,  although  the  recommendation  shall  proceed  from  a  body,  it  shall 
proceed  from  a  representative  body,  so  that  the  electors  should  have  the  best 
security  that  fair  play  has  been  given  to  the  form  of  Liberal  opinion  which  they 
may  individually  represent  in  the  choice  of  those  candidates,  and  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  affairs  of  the  borough.  Now,  gentlemen,  looking  at  the 
matter  in  that  light,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  organisation  is  founded  upon  a  broad, 
a  sound,  and  a  practical  basis. 

It  provided  a  remedy,  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  for  the  two  most 
conspicuous  errors  of  the  Liberal  party  during  electoral  struggles,  the 
division  of  Liberal  strength  which  allows  a  majority  to  be  defeated 
by  a  minority  and  the  predominance  of  c  crotchets.' 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  remarks  did  not  apply,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  any  particular  form  of  organisation,  but  they  asserted 
even  more  uncompromisingly  the  necessity  of  enforcing  discipline. 
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There  is  (he  said)  a  very  great  error  prevalent,  that  opinion  when  organised 
loses  something  of  its  genuineness  and  its  force.  I  believe  that  is  a  great  and  most 
pernicious  fallacy.  I  believe  opinion  when  organised  loses  nothing  of  its  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity.  On  the  contrary,  when  shaped  by  the  result  of  considerable 
thought  and  some  experience,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  opinion  actuating  and 
influencing  mankind.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  when  opinion  is 
organised  it  loses  any  of  its  force,  because  that  idea  would  contradict  the  experience 
of  mankind  in  all  ages.  All  men  have  agreed  that  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
there  is  nothing  more  precious  than  discipline,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  discipline  is  incompatible  with  the  deepest  convictions  and  even  with  the  most 
passionate  sentiments. 

And  he  proceeded  to  show  by  various  examples  taken  from  military 
history,  ancient  and  modern — the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  Eoman 
legion,  Cromwell's  '  Ironsides,'  and  Wellington's  Peninsular  army — 
that  enthusiasm  need  not  be  disjoined  from  discipline.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  analogy  on  which  the  value  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  illustrations  depends  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examina- 
tion. Certainly  the  merit  of  a  constitutional  party  in  a  free  country 
is  not  that  of  Wellington's  veterans  who  were  ready,  in  implicit 
obedience  to  the  command  of  their  great  leader,  to  '  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything.'  But  this  is  a  small  matter,  not  worth  criticism.  It 
is  more  important  to  note  the  following  admission  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  very  vague  remedy  he  suggests  for  the  acknow- 
ledged evil : — 

I  make  these  remarks  because  there  is  a  very  prevalent  idea,  and  for  it  there 
is  some  foundation,  that  when  men  are  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity  they  some- 
times forego  principles  which  assembled  them  originally,  and  their  acting  together 
degenerates  into  mere  routine.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
that  opinion ;  but  that  is  an  evil  which,  if  we  be  subject  to  it,  can  be  counteracted 
by  the  efforts  of  those  whom  I  see  before  me — the  officers  of  that  great  constitu- 
tional army  which  was  formed  throughout  the  country  and  disciplined,  until  it 
obtained  the  triumphant  results  which  the  recent  general  election  established. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  experience  of  human  nature  to 
expect  that  those  who  find  their  work  simplified  by  the  perfection  of 
drill  will  take  much  trouble  to  avoid  falling  into  routine.  Beginning, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  urges  them,  'by  suppressing  individual  eccentricities,' 
they  will  very  soon  be  disposed  to  resent  the  slightest  sign  of  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  they  will  have  the  power  to  stamp  out  the 
dangerous  vice  by  swift  and  complete  political  ostracism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  early  last  month  in  reference  to  the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  election,  again  recommends  the  Birmingham 
organisation,  which,  he  says,  '  the  Tories  and  the  weak-hearted 
Liberals  are  endeavouring  to  cry  down.'  The  '  weak-hearted  Liberals,' 
however,  have  perhaps  something  to  say  for  themselves.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  which  induce  many  who 
do  not  think  they  have  done  anything  to  discredit  the  sincerity 
of  their  Liberalism  to  oppose  the  caucus  system.  They  are  reasons 
weighty  enough,  I  think,  to  resist  even  the  argument  which  Mr. 
VOL.  IV.— No.  20.  Z  Z 
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Gladstone  lias  drawn  from  the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  election, 
where  a  seat  was  unexpectedly  won  by  a  Liberal  candidate.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is,  I  suppose,  of  opinion  that  this  victory  was  due  to 
organisation,  since  he  uses  it  to  enforce  his  plea  for  the  caucus. 
But  the  Liberal  majority  was  procured,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by 
the  Liberal  candidate's  acceptance  of  a  compact  with  the  Home 
Rule  voters,  which  the  Tory  had  refused.  It  did  not  need  a  caucus, 
surely,  to  conclude  such  a  bargain,  though  I  am  afraid  such  bargains 
will  not  be  rare  when  all  political  power  passes,  if  it  is  to  pass,  into 
the  hands  of  the  caucuses. 

From  a  comparison  of  boasts  and  acknowledgments  on  the  one 
fide  and  the  other,  it  appears  that  the  Conservatives  were  much 
better  organised  than  the  Liberals  down  to  the  last  general  election, 
but  that  the  Birmingham  system,  of  which  the  practical  success  was 
then  demonstrated,  has  since  been  imitated  in  its  main  features  by 
both  parties  in  a  great  number  of  the  borough  constituencies.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  change  is  one  which  would  be  wholly  gratifying 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  though  no  doubt  he  would  find  that  under  the 
new  organisation  Conservative  discipline  could  be  made  even  more 
perfect  than  before.  But,  setting  aside  the  personal  inclinations  of  the 
party  chiefs,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  whatever  form  of  organisa- 
tion is  found  to  work  most  efficiently  and  to  be  adopted  most  widely 
on  the  one  side,  will  soon  be  copied  on  the  other.  The  Birmingham 
system  must  be  set  in  motion  by  a  class  of  persons  whom  I  venture 
(without  intending  any  personal  disparagement)  to  call  professional 
politicians,  and  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this  class  are  not  likely  to  be 
modified  by  differences  of  political  principles.  They  are  interested 
first  of  all  and  most  of  all  in  the  manufacture  of  majorities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  process,  especially  when  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the  Bir- 
mingham machinery,  is  certain  to  do  wide  and  lasting  mischief.  If  the 
mass  of  the  English  people  can  be  brought  to  see  in  time  that  this 
mischief  is  really  formidable,  it  may  be  checked,  before  the  imposition 
of  a  rigid  machinery  paralyses  public  opinion.  But  the  protest  of 
the  country  must  be  prompt,  vigorous,  and  decided. 

The  attempt  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Three 
Hundred  to  extort  from  so  conspicuous  a  public  man  as  Mr.  Forster 
his  submission  to  a  rule  that  would  have  placed  his  public  career  at 
the  mercy  of  the  secret  vote  of  a  caucus,1  has  warned  us  opportunely 

1  I  have  used  the  word  '  caucus  '  as  a  convenient  expression,  which  has  now 
become  popularised  among  us.  But  the  American  '  caucus  '  does  not  correspond  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Birmingham  'Grand  Committee,'  which  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  'Political  Convention  System.'  The  'caucus,'  strictly  speaking,  is  a  secret 
meeting  of  a  Parliamentary  party,  intended  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  political  action, 
and,  according  to  the  American  theory  of  political  ethics,  the  vote  of  the  majority  in 
a  caucus  is  binding  on  the  minority.  The  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  to  consider  Mr.  Coleridge's  amendment  on  going 
into  committee  upon  the  Reform  Bill  (April  6,  1867)  was  a  caucus,  but  the  secession 
of  the  « tea-room '  section  could  hardly  have  happened  in  the  United  States.  Similar 
caucuses  have  been  often  held  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  the  Tory  party  are  equally 
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of  the  despotism  to  which  candidates  and  constituencies  would  alike 
become  subject  when  the  Birmingham  machinery  was  extended 
over  the  whole  country.  The  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Forster's  protest  has  been  restricted  too  much  to  the  narrow 
ground  which  it  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Forster  himself  should 
take  up,  the  claim  of  the  caucus  to  deal  with  a  sitting  member  as  if 
he  were  a  new  candidate.  The  conduct  of  the  Bradford  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  defended  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
peculiar  relations  between  Mr.  Forster  and  that  section  of  his  con- 
stituents which  was  hostile  to  the  25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act. 
But  on  general  grounds  it  has  been  contended  that  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  committee  by  Mr.  Illingworth  ought  to  be  conceded. 
'  Unless,'  one  critic  writes,  *  the  election  of  candidates  is  to  be  wholly 
anarchical,  a  choice  must  be  made  by  some  people,  and  the  fit  people 
are  certainly  the  local  leaders  of  the  party,  who  take  an  interest 
in  its  affairs.'  There  are  grave  mistakes,  I  think,  in  this  line  of  de- 
fence, but  the  issue  it  raises  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that  elections  should  not  be 
'  anarchical,'  and  that  the  Liberal  party  should  strive  to  avoid  the 
competition  of  candidates  on  the  same  side  which  caused  them  such 
serious  losses  in  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  Southwark,  and 
other  boroughs  at  the  last  general  election.  Public  opinion,  acting 
vigorously  through  open  meetings,  and,  if  necessary,  through  the  power- 
ful intervention  of  strong  local  committees,  may  legitimately  be  used 
before  the  polling  day  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  least  desirable 
candidates,  and  to  concentrate  the  party  voting  strength  on  the  two  or 
three  chosen  champions.  But  this  sifting  process  should  employ 
only  the  methods  of  argument  and  suasion.  It  should  be  put  in 
force  only  after  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  comparing  the  claims  and  weighing  the  statements  of 
several  candidates.  The  educating  effect  of  the  busy  period  preceding 
a  general  election  is  remarkable.  Candidates  issue  addresses,  convene 
meetings,  and  exhibit  to  the  constituency  every  phase  of  opinion  in 
speeches,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles.  Not  only  do  the  electors 
learn  much,  but  the  candidates  themselves  obtain  a  most  valuable 
political  training.  They  come  practically  into  contact  with  popular 
feeling  ;  they  pass  through  a  wholesome  disciplinary  ordeal ;  even  if 
ultimately  forced  to  retire,  they  have  shown  capacities  and  established 
claims,  which  form  the  best  introduction  to  public  life.  The  old 
system,  in  fact,  submitted  all  candidates  to  a  competitive  examination 
of  a  thoroughly  useful  kind,  and  the  committees  did  not  in  general 

familiar  with  them.  This  is  quite  distinct,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  Birmingham 
system,  but  the  word  '  caucus '  may  be  retained,  since  it  conveys  the  idea  of  secrecy 
a.nd  irresponsibility,  and  practically,  if  not  in  theory,  the  '  Grand  Committees,  once 
elected,  become  secret  and  irresponsible. 
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begin  to  exercise  tbeir  functions  of  selection  and  exclusion  until  this 
process  was  complete,  and  the  danger  of  divisions  in  the  face  of  a 
compact  enemy  was  visibly  close  at  hand. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  committees  frequently  failed  to  restore 
unity  before  the  polling  day  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  the  power  of 
public  opinion  was  exercised  equally  in  vain.  The  committees  were 
not  supreme  ;  they  had  no  official  authority  to  speak  for  the  Liberal 
party  as  a  whole ;  they  represented  merely  a  handful  of  the  most 
influential  men,  able  to  command  votes  doubtless,  but  with  no  repre- 
sentative character.  They  might  be,  and  they  often  were,  set  at 
defiance  by  candidates  who  were  assured  of  their  popularity,  and  were 
confident  that,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  committees,  they  could 
carry  the  constituencies  with  them.  In  some  cases  this  confidence 
might  turn  out  to  be  groundless  ;  in  other  cases  it  might  be  justified 
by  results.  But  at  any  rate  it  acted  as  an  effective  check  upon  the 
despotic  dictation  of  local  management.  It  was,  I  think,  the  main 
security  for  independence  and  free  discussion  at  times  when  the 
Liberal  party  was  divided  in  opinion,  and  when  an  attempt  to  enforce 
disciplined  uniformity  would  have  disgusted  and  alienated  many 
intelligent  minorities.  That  seats  were  lost  from  time  to  time  in 
this  way  was  doubtless  to  be  regretted  ;  and  any  reasonable  measures 
for  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  those  who  persisted  in 
fighting  a  hopeless  battle,  and  thus  letting  in  the  candidate  of  the 
opposite  party,  would  be  approved  by  all  practical  men.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  under  which  modem 
Liberalism  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  a  dominant  political  force  in 
England,  are  inconsistent  with  the  suppression  of  independence. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has 
been,  a  Liberal  '  party '  in  England.  There  is  a  body  of  Liberal 
opinion  which  may  be  united  for  a  limited  number  of  practical 
objects,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  into  a  solid  and  weighty 
mass  by  a  strong  intellectual  or  moral  movement  of  the  national 
mind.  The  first  Keform  Bill,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church,  were  carried  by  such  movements,  when 
for  a  while  the  vast  majority  of  Liberals  forgot  their  differences  and 
acted  in  unison,  because  for  the  time  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  at  one.  But  when  each  effort  of  this  kind  has  attained  its  end  and 
spent  its  vigour,  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  Liberal  ranks 
becomes  again  apparent,  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
energy  of  enthusiasm  by  imposing  a  monotonous  drill  upon  men  who 
will  not  accept  the  order  to  march  in  a  particular  direction,  or  even  to 
take  up  a  particular  weapon.  If  that  drill  should  be  enforced,  the 
numerous  minorities  who  would  find  it  an  unendurable  hardship  will 
withdraw  from  active  strife,  or  will  carry  on  a  guerilla  warfare  upon 
their  own  account,  or  finally  will  go  over,  in  a  few  cases,  to  the 
opposite  side.  Vast  numbers  of  electors  will  revolt  against  the 
subjection  of  their  favoured  candidates  to  the  yoke  which  Mr.  Forster 
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refused  to  pass  under  at  Bradford.  That  yoke,  they  will  truly  say,  is  an 
intolerably  heavy  one — heavier  by  far  than  that  of  the  old  committees. 
It  will,  if  it  be  once  accepted,  crush  out  individuality  of  character  in 
public  life,  will  extinguish  the  free  discussion  and  competitive  ex- 
amination of  opinions  before  elections,  will  practically  disfranchise 
minorities,  will  strike  a  sharp  line  between  parties,  and  a  line  drawn, 
not  by  real  and  natural  differences  of  principle,  but  by  the  controversy 
that  may  best  be  twisted  into  a  '  cry,',  and,  worst  of  all,  will  pass  under 
the  control  of  the  wire-pullers,  and  will  develope  all  the  evils  which 
have  degraded  and  defeated  popular  government  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  grave  indictment  to  be  drawn  up  against  a  plan  of  or- 
ganisation which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  warmly  commended  as  the 
means  of  delivering  Liberalism  from  its  captivity.  But  the  arguments 
in  support  of  it  seem  to  me  overwhelmingly  strong.  The  '  Birmingham 
model '  has  now  been  for  ten  years  in  working  order  in  the  progressive 
constituency  which  originally  imported  it  from  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  successfully  set  up  in  other  large  towns,  and  its  introduction 
into  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Southwark,  and  Green- 
wich has  given  many  people  in  London,  who  had  previously  known  of 
it  only  by  hearsay,  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  practical  operation. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  the  Birmingham  scheme  of  organi- 
sation is  that  it  simulates  an  elective  system,  and  pretends  to  the 
authority  derived  from  popular  majorities.  In  theory  every  Liberal 
elector  has  a  right  to  be  enrolled  on  the  ward  lists,  and  when  enrolled 
to  take  part  in  the  ward  meetings  which  choose  the  representatives 
who  make  up  the  central  committees.  Even  if  this  theory  were 
realised  in  practice,  the  system  would  be  open  to  all  the  objections 
against  '  double  election,'  which  Mr.  Mill  has  marshalled  with  crush- 
ing effect  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  work  on  '  Kepresentative  Govern- 
ment.' But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  semblance  of  popular  election 
is  of  the  slightest  kind — not  more  substantial,  as  has  been  remarked, 
than  the  election  of  members  of  the  metropolitan  vestries.  At  the 
ward  meetings  which  choose  the  representatives  on  the  central 
committee  of  Six  Hundred,  or  Five  Hundred,  or  Three  Hundred, 
there  is  no  keen  excitement ;  probably  the  choice  is  made  when  no 
political  question  is  stirring  ;  almost  certainly  not  more  than  a  very 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  Liberal  electors  in  the  ward  will  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Yet  when  the  thing  is  done  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  the  principles  of  representation  is  urged,  and  any  signs  of 
troublesome  independence  are  repressed  by  the  argument  that  those 
who  failed  to  carry  their  candidates  at  the  ward  meetings,  and  so  find 
themselves  unrepresented  upon  the  committee,  must  be  in  a  minority.2 

2  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  answers  exactly  to  the  ideal  of  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  under  the  Birmingham  organisation.  There  is  the  simulation  of 
a  popular  choice  at  the  vestry  elections,  which  correspond  to  the  ward  meetings,  and 
there  is  indirect  election  of  representatives  on  the  central  board  by  the  district 
boards  and  vestries.  The  result  is  the  nomination  of  a  body  of  highly  respectable 
persons  who  are  for  the  most  part  even  locally  unknown.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
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But,  secondly,  these  meetings  fall  inevitably  into  the  hands  of 
the  professional  politicians.  A  few  energetic  persons,  -who  know 
what  it  is  to  pull  the  wires  effectively,  appear  at  these  gatherings 
with  a  sufficient  contingent  of  followers,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
'  popular  election  '  for  the  *  tickets '  they  promptly  propose.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  when  not  moved  by  any 
strong  impulse,  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  keenness  and  skill  of 
those  who  desire — very  naturally,  no  doubt — to  get  '  the  machine,' 
as  the  significant  American  phrase  has  it,  under  their  own  control. 
That  they  should  do  so  I  think  most  disastrous,  not  only  because  it 
opens  the  door  for  corruption,  but  still  more  because  it  gives  the 
professional  politicians  the  stamp  of  popular  approval,  and  empowers 
them  to  enforce  their  mandate  as  consecrated  by  the  will  of  the 
party.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  present  those  who  '  run  the  machine  ' 
at  Birmingham  and  Bradford  and  elsewhere  are  anxious  to  nominate 
committees  of  respectable  and  intelligent  persons,  whose  only  fault 
is  that  their  Liberalism  is  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and  intolerant  type. 
But  when  the  machine  is  in  full  working  order,  what  guarantee  have 
we  that  it  will  not  be  '  captured  '  by  a  different  order  of  men  ?  Skill 
in  managing  ward  meetings,  and  in  getting  together  a  majority  on  a 
central  committee,  is  not  pmma  facie  a  proof  of  high  moral  purity 
and  elevation  of  political  purpose. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  dispose  of  the  argument  that  the 
Birmingham  scheme,  resting  as  on  popular  election,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old  system.  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times : — 

In  constituencies  which  have  not  adopted  the  Birmingham  plan  a  candidate  is 
selected  and  presented  to  the  electors  by  a  few  individuals  forming-  the  committee 
of  a  small  body  of  Liberals  who  subscribe  to  the  local  association.  lu  Birmingham 
this  committee  used  to  consist  of  about  twenty  persons,  of  whom,  perhaps,  half 
a  dozen  only  took  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Surely  this  was  really 
clique  management,  and  tended  directly  to  all  sorts  of  wire-pulling  and  indirect 
influences.  Pro  tanto,  it  must  be  an  improvement  that  the  functions  of  this  select 
committee  of  twenty,  practically  self-appointed,  should  now  be  performed  by  a 
grand  committee  of  GOO,  themselves  representing  public  meetings  of  many  thousands 
of  Liberal  electors  held  in  every  •ward  in  Birmingham. 

But  the  committee  of  the  former  type  did  not  pretend  to  the  auto- 
cratic powers  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  '  Birmingham  model '  in  Mr. 
Illingworth's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Forster,  and  if  it  had  done  so, 
no  *  self-appointed '  body  could  have  so  imposed  its  will  upon  the 
constituency.  Under  the  shelter  of  its  presumed  election  by  the 

of  the  composition  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  affirm  that,  if  there  were  a  real, 
and  not  a  sham,  popular  election,  the  same  sort  of  men  would  be  chosen.  I  venture  to 
assert,  also,  that  an  appeal  to  the  Liberal  electors  of  Southwark  as  a  body  would  not 
result  in  the  choice  of  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Rabbits,  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Locke.  A 
Liberal  elector  of  Chelsea,  who  says  that  he  has  taken  an  active  and  even  a  prominent 
part  for  years  in  all  Liberal  movements  in  the  borough,  has  published  a  complaint 
that  he  never  heard  anything  about  the  organisation  until  he  was  informed  that  the 
Grand  Committee  had  nominated  the  candidates  for  the  next  election.  This,  I 
believe,  has  happened  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  where  people  have  acquiesced,  be- 
cause protest  seemed  useless,  in  this  caricature  of  an  elective  system. 
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majority — a  presumption  scarcely  ever  in  accord  with  the  facts — the 
Birmingham  Six  Hundred,  and  the  bodies  which  have  grown  up  in 
imitation  of  it,  claim  a  different  sort  of  authority,  and  one  which 
might  become  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  individual  freedom  and 
political  morality. 

The  Birmingham  system  has  brought  in  another  suspicious  in- 
novation. It  places  all  elective  power  in  the  constituency  under  the 
command  of  a  body  chosen  primarily  for  political  reasons.  The 
Birmingham  Six  Hundred  is  elected  (so  far  as  there  is  anything 
approaching  to  a  true  popular  election)  on  a  political  'platform.' 
What  the  character  of  such  a  platform  is  likely  to  be,  I  need  not 
here  discuss.  As  a  rule,  wire-pullers  find  it  convenient  to  divide  the 
electors  upon  simple  and  narrow  issues,  and  upon  issues  which  are 
prominent  at  the  moment.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out, 
would  tend  to  exclude  from  representation  all  the  less  popular 
nuances  of  Liberal  opinion.  Thus,  probably,  during  the  recent 
exciting  period  of  foreign  policy,  no  Liberal  would  have  had  a  chance 
of  election  upon  the  Birmingham  Six  Hundred,  or  the  Bradford 
Three  Hundred,  who  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Eastern  policy.  Next  year,  perhaps,  a  proscription  of  the 
same  kind  may  befall  those  who  hesitate  to  declare  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church,  or  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching 
from  State-supported  schools.  The  consequence  would  be  a  great 
exacerbation  of  party  spirit,  and  a  deplorable  loss  of  variety  and 
fertility  in  the  dominant  Liberalism  of  the  day.  But  more  than  this 
would  follow.  The  Birmingham  caucus  controls  not  only  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  Parliamentary  representation,  but  for 
the  Town  Council,  the  School  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a  body  chosen  to  give  expression  to  the 
political  voice  of  the  borough  meddle  with  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  between  rival  schemes  of  drain- 
age and  lighting,  or  to  appoint  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
and  to  build  schools,  or  to  strike  an  equitable  balance  between  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief?  The  answer — and  it  is  an  ominous  one — is  that 
all  this  power  must  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
managers  who  have  secured  the  command  of  the  majority  of  votes  in 
order  that  *  the  party '  may  be  strengthened.  No  man  in  Birming- 
ham, it  seems,  is  to  take  any  part  in  municipal  affairs,  or  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Law,  unless  he  is  a  Liberal  approved  by  the  Six 
Hundred,  or  one  of  a  very  few  nominal  Conservatives  to  whom,  by  suffer- 
ance, admission  to  the  Town  Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  is 
conceded.3  The  cumulative  vote  prevents  the  same  exclusion  of  oppo- 

8  In  May  1876,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Birmingham 
caucus,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Liberal  party  to  celebrate  the  return  of  a  board  of 
guardians  exclusively  Liberal,  boasted  that,  '  with  regard  to  the  Town  Council,  there 
had  been  during  the  three  years  thirty-two  contests,  and  out  of  twenty- two  contests 
the  Liberal  party  had  won  twenty.  There  had  been  sent  to  the  council  some  twenty 
new  members,  and  out  of  [the  twenty,  eighteen  have  been  nominees  of  the  Liberal 
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r.enti  upon  the  School  Board,  but  the  Liberal  majority  of  that  body  may 
beeipec'eJ  to  administer  the  power  entrusted  to  it  in  a  similar  spirit 
of  bitterness.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Conservative  Three 
Hundred  would  be  equally  intolerant  towards  a  Liberal  minority,  if 
by  any  chance  the  tables  were  turned.  Indeed  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  all  appointments,  from 
that  of  the  mayor  to  that  of  the  rate-collectors,  have  been  for  many 
years  made  by  the  Conservative  Committee,  and  are  only  as  a  matter 
of  form  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  for  ratification. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  machinery  provided  by  which  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  in  the  United  States  have  made  their  power  in- 
dependent of  public  opinion.  A  complicated  system  of  nominations, 
settled  by  party  *  ticket,'  to  all  kinds  of  representative  functions — par- 
liamentary, municipal,  educational,  poor-law,  and  other — is  conjoined 
with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  patronage.  Mr.  Chamberlain  assures 
us  that  in  Birmingham  this  patronage  has  been  administered  with  per- 
fect impartiality  and  with  a  single-minded  desire  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  service  for  the  public.  Every  one  will  accept  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's assurance,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far.  It  informs 
us  that  in  Birmingham  there  is  a  caucus,  which,  though  chosen  by  a 
sham  appeal  to  the  electorate,  and  really  put  together  by  skilful 
*  machine-men,'  does  not  abuse  its  immense  powers,  its  secrecy  of 
action,  its  extinction  of  minorities.  But  this  is  no  more  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  favour  of  setting  up  such  a  caucus  in  every 
borough  than  the  example  of  a  benevolent  despot — a  Marcus  Aurelius 
or  an  Akbar — proves  despotism  to  be  the  best  form  of  government. 
Experience  tells  us,  and  history  warns  us,  that  despots  are  generally  un- 
just or  incompetent  rulers  ;  experience  tells  us  that  powers,  such  as 
those  used  with  good  results  in  Birmingham,  will  be  more  fre- 
quently abused  by  irresponsible  political  committees. 

The  perversion  of  the  elective  system  is  easy  when  once  the  control- 
ling power  is  surrendered  to  the  wire-pullers.  Already  many  of  the  vices 
of  American  party-management  are  showing  themselves  here,  as  the 
importance  of  organisation  is  being  insisted  upon  by  eminent  persons. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  push  the  system  to 
its  consequences  if  only  they  were  assured  that  '  organisation '  would 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  A  curious  little  instance  of  this  occurred 
the  other  day  at  the  annual  meeting  of  a  Liberal  Association  in  a 
provincial  city.  A  complaint  was  actually  made  that  the  members 
of  public  boards  who  were  elected  by  Liberal  votes  were  not  very 
generous  in  their  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Association. 
One  alderman  remarked  that '  a  gentleman  who,  after  being  placed  on 
a  public  board  by  the  votes  of  the  Liberals  of  the  city,  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  of  this  Association,  did  not  any  longer  deserve 

Association.  ...  It  was  an  additional  satisfaction  to  the  officers  of  the  Association 
that  not  only  were  the  new  guardians  Liberals,  but,  without  exception,  they  were 
members  of  the  Liberal  Association.' 
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the  support  of  the  Liberals.  Those  idlers,'  he  added,  '  simply  turned 
the  labours  of  the  hard-working  men  into  ridicule,  and  he  thought 
public  opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  men  when  the 
time  came  for  their  re-election,  either  as  members  of  the  municipal 
body  or  as  Harbour  Commissioners.'  The  Chairman  '  hoped  that 
the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
defaulters.'  Another  alderman  suggested  'that  each  of  the  senior 
aldermen  in  the  Town  Council,  of  whom  he  was  one,  should  interview 
the  defaulters  in  his  ward  and  ask  them  to  contribute.  He,  for  one, 
was  ready  to  do  so,  and  he  thought  such  a  proceeding  would  have  a 
capital  effect.'  From  this  measure  to  the  '  assessment '  for  the  support 
of  the  '  machine '  which  is  levied  from  office-holders  and  representatives 
in  the  United  States,  and  refusal  to  pay  which  is  sternly  punished, 
there  is  only  a  step,  and  that  not  a  very  long  one. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  the  American  caucus  system  is  regarded  as  objectionable 
by  the  best  men  in  the  United  States,  only  because  it  leads  to  cor- 
ruption. There  are  many  caucuses  which  are  not  tainted  with 
corruption  at  all,  and  in  which  the  professed  object  of  putting. '  good 
men'  into  office  is  from  a  political  point  of  view  very  fairly  attained. 
But  in  these,  as  in  more  doubtful  cases,  independence  of  thought, 
the  rights  of  minorities,  and  the  efficient  management  of  non-political 
affairs  are  all  sacrificed  to  party  success.  So,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
mistaken  when  he  suggests  that  all  the  evils  of  the  caucus  would  be 
removed  if  the  holders  of  public  offices  in  the  United  States  were 
secured  in  their  place  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint.  Those  evils  are 
as  palpable  where  the  party  is  in  a  minority  and  fails  to  obtain  '  the 
spoils '  as  they  are  where  power  means  patronage.  The  Democrats 
of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  have  no  share  either  in  the  Federal  or 
the  State  patronage,  yet  their  conventions  are  as  strictly  ruled  by 
the  '  machine-men,'  and  are  as  hostile  to  the  political  existence  of  the 
independent  voter,  as  they  are  in  New  York  itself. 

The  suppression  of  the  voice  of  minorities  is  made  more  com- 
plete by  the  elections  of  the  governing  committee  in  '  ward  meetings.' 
If  a  committee  of  Liberals,  after  the  old  fashion,  is  chosen  by  a 
general  understanding,  the  local  leaders  will  be  forced,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  place  upon  it  some  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  various 
minorities  within  the  party.  But  when  each  little  section  of  the 
constituency  in  an  obscure  meeting,  and  at  a  time  when  no  political 
excitement  is  stirring,  elects  its  three  or  four  representatives,  we  may 
be  sure  that  minorities  will  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  admission 
anywhere.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  a  borough  containing 
16,000  electors,  9,000  are  Liberals  (including  all  varieties  of  opinion) 
and  7,000  Tories,  of  the  Liberals  it  may  happen  that  5,000  are  in  favour 
of  disestablishing  the  Church,  and  4,000  against  that  policy.  Any 
committee  formed  on  the  old  lines  and  desirous  of  keeping  the  majority 
together  would  of  necessity  admit  some  representatives  of  the  4,000 
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to  act  in  council  with  the  nominees  of  the  majority.  But  at  the 
ward  meetings  no  such  large  view  would  be  likely  to  prevail,  and  the 
'  Grand  Committee '  would  be  found,  as  it  has  been  found  in  more 
than  one  borough,  to  be  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  strong  parti- 
sans representing  the  5,000,  and  claiming  an  authority  without  appeal 
over  the  nomination  of  candidates.  When  such  an  organisation  exists, 
only  a  very  strong  and  a  very  bold  man  will  venture  to  set  its  verdict 
aside.  But  all  those  who  approach  the  constituency  through  the 
medium  of  the  *  Six  Hundred  '  or  other  ruling  bodies  must  accept  its 
conditions,  and  what  those  are  may  be  judged  from  Mr.  Illingworth's 
demand  upon  Mr.  Forster.  The  candidate  will  be  compelled  to  place 
himself  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  his  proposer  and  seconder,  empower- 
ing them  to  withdraw  his  name  if  they  think  fit,  and  in  any  case 
pledging  himself  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Against  that  judgment,  arrived  at  in  secret  conclave, 
there  is  to  be  no  appeal  either  to  the  whole  constituency,  or  to  the  mass 
of  the  party,  or  even  to  the  majority  of  the  committee  itself.  For 
it  may  well  happen  that  a  minority  of  the  committee  would  determine 
the  important  question  which  candidates  are  to  be  chosen  or  rejected. 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  in  an  article  on  Political  Clubs,  published  some 
months  ago  in  this  Review,  cited  the  case  of  the  Greenwich  *  Five 
Hundred,'  of  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  choice  of  candidates  to 
fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to  contest  Mr.  Boord's  seat,  not 
quite  one- third  met  and  voted. 

Yet  from  the  secret  decision  of  such  a  mere  handful  of  persons — a 
decision  against  which  no  remonstrance  can  be  made  by  those  who  deem 
themselves  wronged,  without  a  breach  of  good  faith — is  to  emanate, 
months  before  an  election,  a  '  ticket '  to  be  voted  by  the  whole  party 
when  the  time  of  struggle  comes  on.  Those  who  have  the  audacity  to 
resist  the  ukase  are  warned  that  politically  they  will  be  henceforward 
marked  men,  stigmatised  as  traitors  to  the  party,  as  deserving  only  the 
deserter's  doom.  Some  may  brave  this  sort  of  denunciation,  but  it 
may  be  expected  that  when  once  the  machinery  of  the  caucus  has  been 
set  at  work  the  greater  number  of  electors  will  refrain  from  coming  to 
an  open  breach  with  '  the  party,'  and  will  vote,  however  reluctantly,  for 
the  '  ticket '  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  '  Grand  Committee.' 4 

4  It  may  be  said  that,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out  and  as  Mr.  Ulingworth  has 
acknowledged,  the  Birmingham  rules  contain  no  provision  corresponding  to  the  rule 
of  the  Bradford  Association,  against  which  Mr.  Forster's  protest  was  made.  Mr. 
Schnadhorst,  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Association,  has  insisted  upon  this 
fact,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (Auguit  20),  and  adds  that  'when  consulted  on 
this  point  we  invariably  advised  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  was  inexpedient.' 
But  whatever  may  be  the  printed  rule,  there  is  the  authority  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
himself  for  the  statement  that  the  working  of  the  system  would  have  precisely  the 
same  result,  and  that  the  most  distinguished  candidate,  even  though  a  sitting  mem- 
ber, must  submit  himself,  without  claiming  the  right  of  appeal,  to  the  decision  of 
the  Six  Hundred.  Mr.  F.  Piggott  pertinently  quotes  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  statement 
at  Cambridge  in  January  last,  to  the  effect  that  '  the  general  committee  of  Six 
Hundred  had  the  nomination  of  candidates ;  that  "  Mr.  Bright  himself  would  have 
to  be  nominated,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  voting ;  "  and  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
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It  seems  to  me  incontestable  that  candidates,  chosen  in  this  way, 
would  soon  come  to  be  simple  delegates  of  their  constituents,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  persons  controlling  '  the  machine.'  For  a 
time,  probably,  the  healthy  traditions  of  political  life  in  England 
would  restrain  the  caucuses  from  keeping  too  tight  a  rein  upon  the 
Parliamentary  conduct  of  their  representatives,  but  the  temptation  to 
use  so  great  a  power  would  quickly  become  irresistible.  The  candidate 
who  hoped  to  be  chosen  by  the  Grand  Committee  would  give  pledges, 
and,  what  is  worse,  sacred  pledges,  to  those  with  whose  support  he 
could  not  dispense.  What  disastrous  consequences  are  likely  to 
follow  from  the  degradation  of  the  representative  to  the  condition  of 
a  delegate,  Mr.  Mill  exhaustively  proved  many  years -ago  in  his 
Representative  Government  (chapter  xii).  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  unqualified  by  any  measure  for  the  protection  of  minorities 
or  the  exclusion  of  s  the  residuum,'  has,  as  Mr.  Mill  foresaw,  increased 
the  danger  of  delegacy,  and  made  it  more  than  ever  important  that 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  speech  in  Parliament  should  not  be  restricted. 
Many  years  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  passed,  Mr.  Mill  wrote 
that  in  view  of  an  unqualified  extension  of  the  suffrage  '  no  words  can 
exaggerate  the  importance  in  principle  of  leaving  an  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  the  representatives,'  since  in  that  way  only  was  there  any 
chance  that  unpopular  opinions  could  make  themselves  heard  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  new  organisation,  however,  would  not  only  prevent  such 
opinions  from  obtaining  a  hearing  in  Parliament,  since  the  candidates 
of  the  caucuses  would  be  bound  over  to  keep  silence  about  them,  but 
would,  as  I  have  already  urged,  suppress  discussion  in  the  constituencies 
before  elections,  the  time  when  at  present  political  energy  is  most 
lively  and  active.  The  candidates  who  consented  to  submit  their 
claims  to  the  caucus,  months  before  a  contest,  would  be  restrained 
by  the  terms  of  their  compacts  from  opening  up  any  controversy  that 
would  tend  to  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  '  Grand  Committee,'  or 
to  divide  '  the  party.'  The  minority  would  be  forbidden  in  fact  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  majority.  As  Mr.  Forster  forcibly  puts 
the  case  in  his  second  letter  to  Mr.  Illingworth : — 

Imagine  a  wave  of  prejudice  overwhelming  the  constituencies,  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War ;  would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Cobdens  and 
Brights  and  Milner  Gibsons  of  the  future  should  be  bound  not  to  offer  themselves 
for  re-election,  and  should  be  forced  to  hold  their  tongues  and  submit  to  ostracism 
in  silence,  because  they  had  undertaken  not  to  stand  if  the  majority  of  a  committee 
disagreed  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Illingworth  replies  to  this  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  and 
their  committees  were  '  true  to  each  other ' — an  answer  not  only  as 
feeble  and  pointless  as  can  be  well  conceived,  but  one  which  proves 

such  a  thing  to  happen  as  that  Mr.  Bright  should  not  obtain  a  majority  of  votes,  he 
(Mr.  Schnadhorst)  ventured  to  say  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  bow  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  at  once.'  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  it  is  added,  said  that '  after  the 
vote  was  taken,  its  decision  was  binding  on  every  member  of  the  party.' 
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that  Mr.  Illingworth  has  not  the  faintest  notion  what  is  the  real 
question  at  issue. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  have  dealt  unfairly  with  this  new  system  of 
organisation  by  assuming  that  the  machinery  will  always  fall  into 
bad  hands  and  produce  dangerous  results.  I  have  not  contended  that 
everywhere  and  always  the  worst  consequences  would  follow  ;  I  believe 
indeed  that  for  many  years  the  habits  and  traditions  of  our  constitu- 
tional government  would  mitigate  the  mischiefs  of  the  caucus.  But 
when  we  are  weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against  an  innovation  in 
government,  we  cannot  limit  our  view  to  immediate  effects,  or  to  the 
working  of  a  novel  system  by  uncorrupt,  intelligent,  and  far-seeing 
citizens.  Again  I  am  forced  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill.  Speak- 
ing of  the  exaction  of  pledges,  and  the  necessity  for  resisting  it  on 
grounds  of  political  morality,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  Since  they  [the 
electors]  have  the  power  of  doing  this  [i.e.  of  exacting  pledges],  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  suppose  that  they  will  wish  to  do 
it.  The  very  principle  of  constitutional  government  requires  it  to  be 
assumed  that  political  power  will  be  abused  to  promote  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  holder ;  not  because  this  is  always  so,  but  because 
such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  things,  to  guard  against  which  is  the 
especial  use  of  free  institutions.'  The  conclusions  of  political  philo- 
sophy are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  common  sense  and  the 
unbroken  testimony  of  experience.  It  is  impossible  to  contend,  in 
the  face  of  what  has  happened  in  the  United  States,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  copying  exactly  the  American  machinery  is  not 
dangerous  to  political  life  in  this  country. 

The  characteristics  of  the  American  caucus  system  have  been 
much  discussed  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  months,  and, 
I  suppose,  are  now  pretty  generally  understood.  The  old  caucus, 
which  was  a  secret,  and  therefore  irresponsible,  body,  was  supplanted 
more  than  a  generation  ago  by  the  convention,  which  rests,  like  its 
English  copy,  the  Birmingham  organisation,  upon  a  nominally  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  basis.  But  no  improvement  followed  the 
change ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bonds  of  party  became  more  stringent, 
the  power  of  the  wire-pullers  more  oppressive,  until  at  last  '  the 
machine,'  as  it  is  at  present  worked,  passed  like  the  Car  of  Jugger- 
naut over  the  politics  of  the  United  States,  crushing  out  every  form 
of  individuality  and  independence.  The  election  of  representatives 
(on  both  sides)  in  the  '  primaries  ' — that  is,  the  '  ward  meetings  '  of 
our  organised  boroughs  here — was  monopolised  by  professional 
politicians,  and  every  attempt  to  rescue  it  permanently  from  them 
has  signally  failed.  Men  like  Senator  Conkling  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Senator  Cameron  in  Pennsylvania  are  powers  in  the  land, 
because  they  or  their  underlings  have  mastered  the  art  of  marshalling  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  chosen  at  the  '  primaries,'  frequently  in 
spite  of  a  strong  current  of  opinion  outside.  This  is  the  bondage  against 
which  the  great  majority  of  educated  and  patriotic  Americans  protest, 
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and  protest  in  vain.  This  is  the  question  of  questions  for  Americans 
who  sincerely  desire  to  purify  their  government.  Mr.  Evarts,  now 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Hayes'  Cabinet,  in  an  important 
speech  delivered  some  three  years  ago,  asked  what  chance  there  was 
of  holding  out  '  to  the  younger  men,  the  coming  men,  or  the  present 
men,  the  idea  that  subserviency  to  caucus  is  not  the  sole  prospect  of 
American  statesmanship.'  His  own  experience  did  not  encourage 
him  to  return  a  very  favourable  answer.  The  caucus  gathers  its 
strength  together  in  the  '  primaries,'  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
'  primaries,'  even  if  carried  once  or  twice  by  the  independent  voters 
in  a  period  of  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  are  very  soon  recaptured  by 
the  '  machine-men.'  Generally,  however  strong  may  be  the  move- 
ment against  the  machine-men,  the  latter  are  able  to  defy  it,  and  to 
'  elect '  at  the  primaries  the  nominees  they  have  previously  chosen. 
A  conspicuous  example  of  this  occurred  in  New  York  early  in  1876. 
There  was  a  vigorous  '  Reform  '  movement  among  the  whole  body  of 
the  Republicans,  except  the  Conkling  clique,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  affirm  that  all  the  best  men  in  the  City  and  State,  whether 
known  in  public  affairs  or  in  business  or  in  literature,  sympathised 
with  the  very  moderate  and  balanced  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
reforming  candidate  for  the  Presidency  which  were  passed  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  resolutions  were  adverse  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  and  the  machine  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  beat  down  the 
resistance  they  embodied.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Conkling's 
followers  to  oppose  or  convert  public  opinion  ;  the  newspapers  were 
all  but  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  resolutions ;  Mr.  Conkling's  organs 
were  silent.  From  the  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club,  where 
they  did  not  open  their  lips,  Mr.  Conkling's  officers  went  away, 
quietly  chuckling,  '  sent  orders  to  their  henchmen  throughout  the 
city,  and  in  ten  days  every  Assembly  district  in  the  City  of  New 
York  had  elected  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  and  every  single 
one  of  them  was  pledged  to  nominate  Roscoe  Conkling  for  President ; 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  the  chief  party  manager  and  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee,  sent  Conkling  a  despatch  announcing  this  fact,  and 
adding,  "  This  is  the  answer  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York  to  the 
impudent  declarations  of  the  Union  League  Club." ' 

Upon  this  most  remarkable  defiance  of  public  opinion  the  follow- 
ing observations  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  New  York  Nation,  and 
they  are  worth  quoting  because  they  explain  how  it  is  that  public 
opinion  can  be  so  defied  : — 

"VVe  seem  really  (says  the  Ncttioii)  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which,  when 
there  comes  any  contest  between  public  opinion  and  the  '  machine,'  public  opinion 
goes  to  the  wall.  The  newspapers  are  unanimous  for  a  good  man  or  a  good 
measure ;  so  are  the  church-members,  and  the  clergymen,  and  the  lawyers,  and  the 
merchants,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  who  have  anything  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  They  hold  meetings,  they  unite,  they  encourage  each  other,  they  get 
up  petitions  and  pass  resolutions,  and  no  sooner  are  their  backs  turned  than  up 
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jump  Bliss  and  Sharpe  out  of  their  holes,  put  the  'machine '  in  motion  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  crank,  and  we  find  that  our  pains  were  all  for  nothing.  The  utter 
futility  <>f  attempts  on  the  part  of  honest  men  to  get  control  of  the  'machine '  by 
a  resort  to  the  arts  of  those  who  are  '  inside,'  has  been  now  pretty  well  brought 
home  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  who  knows  more  about  the  practical 
working  of  such  attempts  than  any  one  in  this  City  or  State,  has,  within  the  past 
week,  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  to  a  reporter,  and  he  says  distinctly  that 
he  is  not  going  to  waste  his  time  in  going  to  primaries  with  Bliss  and  Sharpe  and 
Davenport ;  that  he  finds  by  experience  that  when  he  does  so,  they  get  there  before 
him,  and  the  meeting  is  '  fixed  '  when  he  arrives,  or  else  if  he  gets  there  before  they 
do,  and  attempts  in  his  humble  way  to  '  fix '  matters,  they,  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold  another  at  some  time  and  place  where  tb^y  know  he 
will  not  be  present.  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  they  devote  their  li ves  to  politics,  and 
their  bread  and  butter  depends  on  it,  while  he  rarely  has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  cannot  afford  the  time  to  go  into  it  morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  always 
beat  in  the  game. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  noteworthy  practical  result  of  the  orga- 
nisation which  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  Marylebone  and  South wark 
are  striving  humbly  to  imitate.  An  accomplished  machine-man,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Morrissey,  ex-prize-fighter  and  Member  of  Congress, 
declared  after  one  pitched  battle  that '  the  whole  of  the  delegates  on 
both  sides  were  a  fraud ; '  and  if  we  have  regard  to  their  representative 
quality  we  must  accept  Mr.  Morrissey's  account  of  the  matter  as 
substantially  true.  But  the  position  of  the  independent  voter,  who 
is  not  willing  to  become  the  mercenary  of  any  leader,  becomes  hope- 
less. Even  zealous  party  men  find  that  party  objects  have  to  yield 
to  personal  objects.  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  now  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Evarts 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes,  complained,  some  time  before  he 
accepted  office,  that  while  a  large  majority  of  the  Eepublican  party 
were  sincerely  and  heartily  in  favour  of  reform,  they  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  '  a  network  of  organisation '  woven  by  men  who 
had  ample  reasons  of  their  own  for  resisting  reform.  To  this  point 
organisation  might  ultimately  bring  us  in  this  country  also,  when 
the  amalgamation  of  imperial  and  municipal  politics  had  given  the 
dominant  party  in  every  borough  the  power  of  distributing  all  the 
patronage  of  Town  Councils,  School  Boards,  and  Boards  of  Guardians.5 
In  any  case,  *  the  machine '  could  not  fail  to  extinguish  all  free 
discussion  of  differences  within  the  party,  and  to  reduce  political 
strife  to  the  collision  of  two  opposing  platforms  pared  down  to  the 
baldest  and  most  barren  issues. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  loss  that  politics,  and  particu- 
larly Liberal  politics,  would  suffer  by  the  suppression  of  individuality 
and  the  fusion  of  all  diversities  of  opinion  into  a  flat  and  solid  mass. 
This  is  an  ideal  of  political  life  which  not  even  the  hottest  partisan 

*  The  injurious  effect  upon  local  administration  of  the  choice  of  representatives 
and  the  distribution  of  patronage  by  party  politicians  is  clearly  visible  in  the 
United  States,  and  though  it  might  be  long  before  any  similar  mischief  were  seen 
in  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  corruption  and  maladministration 
would  not  quickly  creep  in.  A  political  committee  is  likely  to  be  very  unfit,  even 
while  it  remains  pure,  for  the  management  of  ordinary  business. 
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would  be  willing  to  accept,  though  by  doing  so  he  were  assured  of 
immediate  gains  at  a  general  election.  Nor  is  there  any  section  of 
public  men,  I  suppose,  who  would  choose  to  extinguish  free  discus- 
sion, albeit  such  discussion,  when  provoked  by  obstinate  minorities, 
is  often  very  irritating  to  the  masters  of  many  legions.  But  the 
machine,  when  once  it  is  set  at  work,  cannot  be  checked  on  this  side 
and  on  that  in  obedience  to  a  spasm  of  conscience  or  to  the  voice  of 
public  opinion.  It  must  overcome  all  obstacles  or  it  must  be  shat- 
tered. Unfortunately,  the  destruction  of  the  machine,  which,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  Conservative  copyists  have  their  way,  may  here- 
after become  as  indispensable  to  independence  and  elasticity  in 
English  politics  as  it  is  now  in  American  politics,  would  probably 
involve  a  disruption  of  party  connections  altogether,  which,  as  a 
Liberal,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  witness.  If  the  choice,  however, 
were  to  be  made,  there  are,  I  think,  a  sufficient  number  of  Liberals 
who  would  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  breaking  up  their 
party  in  order  to  preserve  its  principles.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
not,  and  that,  after  murmuring  against  the  tyranny  of  the  machine- 
men,  our  independent  politicians  here  would  always,  at  the  critical 
moment,  '  wheel  into  line,'  and  '  rally  around  the  party  flag.'  In  that 
case  the  prospect  before  the  country  is  indeed  a  gloomy  one. 

It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  number  of  electors  imagine  that 
the  new  organisation  is  a  step  towards  the  recognition  of  popular 
power.     A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
is  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  the  caucus  is  only  opposed  by 
the  '  political  clubs,'  from  whom  it  takes  away  their  misused  power. 
He  very  evidently  knows  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  is 
especially  ignorant  of  the  political  apathy  into  which  the  Reform  Club 
at  any  rate  has  long  fallen  back.     Those  who  think  that  the  political 
clubs  of  the  West-end  nominate  candidates  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  be  recommended  to  read  Mr.  Eae's  testimony  on  this 
point  (and  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  knowledge  acquired  at 
first  hand)  in  the  instructive  paper  I  have  already  referred  to.     But 
the  idea  that '  the  machine '  would  be  a  democratic  institution,  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  give  the  majority  of  citizens  the  power  of  choosing 
the  candidates  for  whom  they  are  to  vote,  is  a  grave  error.     It  is  re- 
futed by  the  experience  of  America,  and  by  the  conclusions  of  reflect- 
ing common  sense.     Those  who  cry  '  Down  with  the  clubs  and  up  with 
the  caucus  I '  do  not  understand  how  little  harm  the  clubs  have  been 
able  to  do  or  how  much  the  caucus  will  inflict  upon  us.     If  the  blind 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  caucus  as  a  democratic  institution  should 
be  proof  against  all  the    warnings   of   experience  and  philosophy, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  system  should  not  be  developed 
to  its  full  extent.     The  National  Convention  would  then  undertake 
the   duty  of  nominating  the  members  of  the  executive,  as  in  the 
United  States  it  selects  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency.     There  is,  I  believe,  a  '  National  Federation  of  Liberal 
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Associations,'  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  chairman,  which, 
though  modest  enough  in  its  operations  hitherto,  may  possibly  pretend 
to  the  right  of  naming  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet.  This  would  be  a 
consummation  that  would  probably  satisfy  the  people  who  are  '  sound- 
ing a  war-note'  against  the  imaginary  domination  of  the  clubs.  It 
would  be  a  strictly  logical  consequence  of  the  principles  asserted  by  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association  and  its  rivals  in  their  efforts  to  sub- 
stitute the  nomination  of  delegates  for  the  election  of  representatives. 
From  these  perversions  of  our  constitutional  system  every  true 
Liberal  will  strive  to  rescue  his  country  by  any  legitimate  means. 
For  my  own  part,  even  if  the  caucus  in  England  were  to  be  kept 
pure  from  the  vices  which  it  has  engendered  in  the  United  States, 
I  should  feel  jealous  of  its  influence  upon  character  and  thought.  No 
matter  how  great  the  temporary  gain,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
see  '  all  individual  liberty  and  all  individual  responsibility,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  good  or  wise  or  strong  or  happy,  bound  into 
uniformity  with  the  general  will  (if  through  fear,  bad  enough — if 
willingly,  still  worse),  merged  and  melted  down,  and  mingled  up  into 
the  great  mass  of  ordered  and  digested  opinion,  in  which  alone  consists 
the  much  boasted  strength  of  these  much  boasted  political  combina- 
tions.' Yet  this  is  a  consequence  which  must  follow  from  the  '  orga- 
nisation '  that  only  '  weak-hearted  Liberals,'  we  are  told,  recoil  from. 
Regarded  upon  the  best  side  we  have  this  at  least  to  dread  from  such 
combinations.  The  worst  side,  the  trickery  by  which  the  popular 
will  is  baulked,  defrauded,  and  derided,  the  corruption  which  rewards 
and  fortifies  the  power  of  professional  politicians,  the  contempt  for 
public  opinion,  the  degeneracy  of  political  discussion — all  this  we 
may  see  in  the  every-day  politics  of  the  United  States.  English 
Liberalism,  while  it  retains  its  fire,  would  revolt  from  one  no  less 
than  the  other.  There  are  no  imaginable  gains  to  be  expected 
from  the  reconstruction  of  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  can  be  weighed  for  an  instant  in  the  scales  of  prudence,  or  in  those 
of  principle,  against  the  complicated  perils  of  organisation  under  the 
caucus.  There  are  even  some  practical  losses  to  be  reckoned  which 
party  managers  and  parliamentary  whips  can  estimate.  Hitherto  in  the 
intervals  between  the  great  enthusiastic  movements  which  supplied 
the  place  of  discipline  and  united  Liberals  by  a  firm  yet  elastic  bond, 
we  have  at  least  been  able  to  fight  in  '  open  order.'  When  the  caucus 
strives  to  enforce  an  unnatural  closing  of  the  ranks,  many  will  drop 
out  of  the  battle  altogether,  and  those  not  the  least  effective  com- 
batants. So,  too,  when  another  wave  of  Liberal  ardour  begins  to  sweep 
over  English  society,  the  framework  of  the  new  organisation  is  as  likely 
as  not.  to  obstruct,  its  progress.  An  army  in  a  high  condition  of  dis- 
cipline is  regarded  by  its  painstaking  chiefs  as  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
enthusiastic  impulses  or  the  inconsiderate  admission  of  '  ideas.' 

EDWARD  D.  J. 
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IMPRESSIONS   OF  AMERICA. 


V.  EELIGION. 

WITHIN  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  will  be  impossible  to  fulfil  the 
large  promise  of  its  title.  Indeed,  if  the  space  at  my  command  were 
much  larger,  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the  religious 
thought  and  life  of  the  American  people  would  have  to  be  left  almost 
untouched.  I  cannot  venture,  after  living  among  them  for  only 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  to  attempt  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
vigour  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  on  their  ideal  of  Christian  living,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  and  law  of  Christ  regulate  their  con- 
duct in  business,  in  politics,  in  their  social  life  and  in  their  homes. 
And  yet  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Americans  with  whom  I  came  into  contact  which  might,  perhaps, 
justify  even  a  stranger  in  forming  a  modest  judgment  on  some  of 
these  topics.  On  most  subjects  the  Americans,  as  I  said  in  an  earlier 
paper,  are  extremely  reserved ;  on  religion  I  found  them  singularly 
open.  They  spoke  of  their  religious  opinions  as  naturally  and  easily 
as  Englishmen  speak  of  their  opinions  on  literature  and  politics. 
Nor  was  it  about  their  opinions  merely  that  they  were  disposed  to  be 
frank.  They  were  frank  about  their  personal  joy  in  God,  and  about 
their  struggles  to  master  Christian  truth  and  to  discharge  Christian 
duty.  English  Congregationalists,  among  whom  I  chiefly  live  in  this 
country,  are  very  shy  in  speaking  about  these  matters.  Evangelical 
Church  people — so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment — are  equally  shy.  Even  Methodists,  who  used  to  be  much 
more  free  and  unreserved,  are,  I  think,  becoming  as  shy  as  other 
people  in  delivering  anything  that  can  be  called  a  '  testimony.'  But 
I  met  with  many  Americans  who  had  a  charming  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity in  their  way  of  acknowledging  the  infinite  love  which  God 
had  shown  to  themselves,  and  in  their  way  of  speaking  about  the 
difficulties  which  had  impaired  the  development  of  their  religious  life, 
but  which  had  now  partly  or  altogether  disappeared.  About  their 
present  difficulties  they  spoke  with  equal  freedom.  It  was  unlike 
anything  I  know  among  religious  people  in  England.  There  was  not, 
of  course,  the  kind  of  unreserve  which  is  possible  now  and  then  with 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  exceptional  wisdom  and  sympathy ;  but  it 
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seemed  to  me  that  there  was  precisely  that  measure  of  frankness 
with  which  we  might  expect  that  men  having  a  common  faith  and  a 
common  hope  would  speak  to  each  other  about  what  they  regard  as 
the  supreme  facts  in  their  personal  history. 

The  educated  Christian  people  whom  I  met  in  New  England 
appeared  to  be  less  affected  by  the  conflict  between  the  Christian 
faith  and  modern  speculation  than  most  people  of  equal  education  in 
our  own  country.  The  genial  warmth  of  their  religious  life  had  not 
been  lessened  by  unkindly  winds.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  depth 
in  their  piety  which  reminded  me  of  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  past  generations. 

I  also  thought  that  I  recognised  a  prevalent  conservatism  in  the 
spirit  in  which  men  of  nearly  all  churches  approached  the  considera- 
tion of  speculative  and  doctrinal  questions.  They  were  cautious  and 
reverent,  and  not  disposed  to  think  that  all  previous  generations  of 
Christian  people  had  lost  their  way.  The  atmosphere  was  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  which  I  breathe  at  home ;  it  was  less  keen  and  less 
vexed  with  storms. 

There  appeared  to  be  fewer  open  questions,  and,  as  far  as  there 
was  theological  movement,  men  seemed  to  move  very  much  together. 
Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  was  associating  too  much  with  people  of 
my  own  age  to  learn  how  the  currents  of  thought  were  really  flowing, 
and  I  tried  to  get  among  men  who  were  under  five-and-thirty.  But 
the  younger  men  whom  I  saw  were  very  much  like  their  seniors. 
Those  who  had  modified  particular  parts  of  the  traditional  theological 
system  did  not  give  one  the  impression  that  they  had  committed 
themselves  to  a  life  of  theological  adventure.  They  did  not  speak  as 
though  they  supposed  that  the  whole  thought  of  the  Church  had  to 
be  rebuilt  from  its  foundations,  and  that  they  were  called  to  be  the 
architects  of  the  faith  of  the  future.  I  heard  of  a  few  orthodox  men 
who  had  gone  into  open  revolt  against  one  or  another  of  the  traditional 
doctrines  of  Evangelical  Churches,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
were  some  points  on  which  separation  from  the  traditional  creed  pro- 
voked stronger  antagonism  in  America  than  in  England.  But  I  met 
with  no  man  professing  the  Christian  faith  who  betrayed  that  sense 
of  insecurity  which  I  sometimes  meet  with  in  this  country  in  relation 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  religious  belief.  Of  course,  this  was  an 
accident,  but  1  can  only  speak  of  what  I  saw. 

I  heard  of  vehement  attacks  on  the  Orthodox  creed ;  but  these 
attacks  troubled  the  Christian  people  whom  I  met  in  America 
much  less  than  similar  attacks  trouble  Christian  people  in  England. 
They  seemed  to  feel  very  sure  of  their  ground,  and  they  showed  no 
alarm. 

In  one  respect  their  religion  differed  very  conspicuously  from 
the  type  of  religion  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  in  this  country. 
For  want  of  a  better  word,  I  must  describe  it  as  less  *  militant ' — 
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I  do  not  mean  less  4  controversial,'  for  it  is  not  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  Church  and  Nonconformists,  or  of  any  such  matters,  that 
I  am  thinking.  It  was  less  '  militant ; '  but  the  word  requires  ex- 
planation. I  have  lived  for  thirty  years  in  a  great  town ;  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  I  have  been  the  minister  of  a  congregation  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  town ;  my  most  intimate  friends,  both  among  those 
who  are  ministers  and  those  who  are  not,  live  in  other  great  towns. 
My  friends  and  I  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  our  duty  is  to 
maintain  an  incessant  effort  to  rescue  people  from  irreligion  and 
unbelief.  We  are  always  trying  to  induce  men  to  break  with  sin, 
and  to  begin  to  serve  God.  Some  of  us  may  give  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  strength  to  the  instruction,  in  Christian  truth  and  duty,  of 
those  who  are  already  right-hearted  ;  we  may  fight  controversial  and 
political  battles ;  but  the  supreme  thought  continually  returns — the 
thought  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  about  us 
who  have  drifted  away  from  all  Christian  churches.  Our  temper  is 
therefore  a  '  militant '  temper.  I  do  not  think  that  among  my 
friends  in  America  there  was  really  less  of  Evangelical  zeal,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  less  impressed  by  the  constant  presence  of  hostile  forces 
which  it  was  their  first  business  to  subdue.  They  were  under  less 
tension.  They  had  more  religious  rest.  They  seemed  to  live  at 
home — not  in  a  camp.  To  me  there  was  something  very  charming 
in  the  change. 

But,  if  I  permit  myself  to  write  any  more  on  these  topics,  I  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  presumption  which  I  wish  to  avoid ;  and  when  I 
begin  to  think  of  the  Christian  men  and  women  who  showed  me 
kindness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  am  conscious  that  affec- 
tion is  likely  to  master  judgment.  To  criticise  them  coolly  is  im- 
possible. It  will  be  wise  to  turn  to  topics  of  another  kind  in  which 
controversies  which  have  occupied  much  of  my  time  in  this  country 
led  me  to  take  special  interest. 

To  a  Nonconformist  travelling  in  America,  one  of  the  freshest 
sensations  arises  from  the  absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
In  England  I  am  reminded  wherever  I  go  that  the  State  is  hostile  to 
my  religious  opinions  and  practices.  Diocesan  episcopacy,  in  my 
judgment,  deprives  the  commonalty  of  the  Church  of  many  of  their 
rights,  and  releases  them  from  many  of  their  duties  ;  but  in  every 
parish  I  find  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who,  according  to  Mr.  Forster's 
accurate  description,  is  a  servant  of  the  State.  Though  I  am  a 
minister  of  religion,  the  civil  government  has  placed  me  and  my  family 
under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Vicar  of  Eclgbaston  ;  that  excellent 
gentleman  is  my  pastor  and  religious  teacher.  I  am  not  obliged  to 
hear  him  preach,  but  the  State  has  thought  it  necessary  to  entrust  him 
with  the  duty  of  instructing  me  in  Christian  truth,  and  celebrating 
for  my  advantage  the  Christian  Sacraments.  The  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  seems  to  me  a  mischievous  superstition,  but  I 
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cannot  say  this  to  anybody  without  being  in  revolt  against  a  great 
national  institution.  Now  and  then  I  am  bound  to  liberate  my 
conscience,  and  I  tell  my  congregation  what  I  think  of  the  doctrine ; 
but  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  there  are  two  national  buildings 
in  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  the  State  clergy  give  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  regeneration  of  every  child  they  baptize,  and 
in  which  grown  men  and  women  are  taught  that  in  baptism  they  were 
made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  The  law  is  against  me.  It  tolerates  me,  but  it  con- 
demns me.  It  barks,  though  it  does  not  bite.  It  describes  me  as 
being  among  the  number  of  those  people  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm, 
who,  '  following  their  own  sensuality,  and  living  without  knowledge 
and  due  fear  of  God,  do  wilfully  and  schismatically  abstain  and  re- 
fuse to  come  to  their  parish  churches.' l  It  has  provided  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  that '  every  person  within  this  realm  may  certainly 
know  the  rule  to  which  he  is  to  conform  in  public  worship.'  I  am 
permitted  to  break  the  rule,  but  the  rule  stands.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  State  to  induce  the  country  to  accept  or  to  retain  religious  doc- 
trines which  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous,  and  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  free  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life.  The  position  of  a  Nonconformist  in  this 
country  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  pleasant  one.  His  religious  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a  government  which  condemns  his 
creed,  condemns  his  modes  of  worship,  condemns  his  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  and  sustains  the  authority  of  a  hostile  Church. 

In  the  United  States  I  breathed  freely.  I  was  under  the  flag  of 
a  foreign  government,  but  the  law  had  nothing  to  say  against  my 
religious  belief  or  my  religious  practices,  and  there  was  no  national 
institution  established  with  the  direct  intention  of  maintaining  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices  which  I  reject.  Americans  not  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  are  conscious,  when  they  are  travelling  in 
England,  that  the  national  authority  is  hostile  to  their  faith,  just  as  I 
was  conscious  when  travelling  in  America  that  the  national  authority 
subjected  me  to  no  religious  disadvantages.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  English  ministers — Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
— have  become  the  pastors  of  American  churches.  In  conversation 
with  one  of  the  professors  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Yale  I  said 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  attempt  to  make  reprisals ;  he  replied : 
4  No — you  will  not  get  American  ministers  to  become  pastors  of  Non- 
conformist churches  in  England.  We  do  not  like  to  be  under  the  ban.' 

So  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  however,  there  was  an  Established 
Church  in  Massachusetts — a  State  Church,  organised  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles  from  ours,  but  still  a  State  Church.  The  original 
settlers  in  New  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
who  founded  the  Plymouth  colony,  were  members  of  the  English 
'Act  of  Uniformity,  1661. 
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Church  up  to  the  time  that  they  settled  in  the  New  World.  The 
great  and  powerful  party  of  emigrants  that  went  out  to  Massachusetts 
in  1630  were  extremely  anxious  to  repel  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  separatists.  They  declared  that  they  were  loyal  and  loving 
children  of  the  English  Church,  although  they  were  anxious  for  re- 
formation. But,  as  soon  as  they  landed,  their  evangelical  theology 
led  them  to  organise  their  ecclesiastical  polity  on  the  Congregational 
model.  They  went  further.  They  limited  the  political  franchise 
to  members  of  Congregational  Churches,  and  they  levied  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  Congregationalism. 

In  Plymouth  the  original  citizens  were  the  men  who  signed  the 
Mayflower  contract,  November  11-21,  1620.  For  thirty-seven  years, 
and  until  Massachusetts  had  begun  to  interfere  effectively  with  the 
political  affairs  of  its  neighbours,  the  Plymouth  settlers  passed  no 
general  law  determining  the  qualifications  for  citizenship — every 
candidate  was  admitted  on  his  merits  by  the  vote  of  the  General 
Court.  But  in  1658  it  was  ordered  that  'manifest  opposers  of  the 
true  worship  of  God  must  not  be  freemen.'  Three  years  later  candi- 
dates had  to  produce  testimony  that  they  were  '  of  sober  and  peaceable 
conversation,  orthodox  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion,'  and  having 
property  of  '201.  rateable  value.  In  the  same  year  the  law  provided 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  'apostates  from  the  fundamentals  of 
religion.'  But  Plymouth  never  required  membership  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  as  a  condition  of  citizenship  ;  this  condition,  however, 
was  imposed  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Connecticut  and  Maine. 

In  Plymouth  it  seems  to  have  been  the  original  custom  to  rely  on 
the  weekly  contributions  of  the  Church  for  the  support  of  Church 
institutions  ;  but  this  laxity  was  unsatisfactory  to  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour. In  1656,  five-and-thirty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Massachusetts  complained  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colo- 
nies that  the  Plymouth  people  were  '  wanting  to  themselves  in  a  due 
acknowledgment  of  encouragement  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.'  The 
following  year  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  passed  a  law  requiring 
the  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  ministers.  The  com- 
pulsory support  of  religious  institutions  became  universal  in  New 
England,  except  in  Rhode  Island.  Intolerable  cruelties  and  crimes 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  the  attempt  to  establish  religion  in  New 
England,  as  they  have  been  the  result  of  similar  attempts  elsewhere. 
The  experiment  was  tried  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  was 
attended  with  exceptional  difficulties.  The  ministers  and  churches 
which  were  supported  by  a  compulsory  rate  were  Congregational  in 
their  polity.  Every  separate  Church  had  the  right  to  admit  its  own 
members,  and  to  expel  them  for  whatever  offences  were  deemed  in- 
consistent with  honest  loyalty  to  Christ.  Every  separate  Church  had 
the  right  to  elect  its  own  ministers  and  to  regulate  the  order  of  its 
own  worship.  In  theory  no  ecclesiastical  power  was  conceded  to  the 
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political  authorities,  even  in  those  colonus  iu  which  the  franchise  and 
jM.litii-:il  office  were  limited  to  Church  members  belonging  to  Churches 
lish.-d  l.v  tin- St.-iti-.  To  tell  the  story  of  the  political  troubles 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  theory,  and  of 
tin-  compromises  which  the  Churches  were  gradually  forced  to  accept — 
compromises  fatal  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  Congregationalism — would, 
however,  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  few  pages  in  this  Eeview. 

In  nearly  all  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  Episcopacy  was 
established.  In  the  original  charter  of  Virginia  it  was  provided  that 
religion  should  be  established  according"  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
th"  Church  of  England,  and  no  nonconformity  was  to  be  permitted.2 
But  no  legal  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  clergy 
till  about  twelve  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony.  Mary- 
land was  settled  by  .Roman  Catholics'in  1633,  but  there  was  no  public 
provision  for  religion  till  Episcopacy  was  established  in  1692.  In 
New  York,  while  it  was  under  the  Dutch,  the  support  of  the  clergy 
was  left  to  voluntary  zeal;  Episcopacy  was  established  in  1693.  In 
South  Carolina  Episcopacy  was  established  in  1704.  An  Episcopal 
establishment  of  a  feeble  kind  was  set  up  in  Delaware  in  1691,  in 
New  Jersey  in  1702,  and  in  North  Carolina  in  1704.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia there  was  never  any  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Virginia  were  very  curious.  Among 
the  earliest  (1624)  there  is  one  which  imposes  a  fine  of  a  pound  of 
tobacco  for  absence  from  public  worship  '  without  allowable  excuse  ; ' 
the  fine  to  be  increased  from  one  pound  to  fifty  if  the  absence  is 
persisted  in  for  a  month.  For  speaking  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
minister  without  proof,  the  offender  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  to  beg  the  minister's  pardon  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  A  few  years  later  (1632)  the  Episcopal  colony  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  English  Puritanism ;  churchwardens  had  to 
take  an  oath  to  'present'  all  who  led  profane  and  ungodly  lives, 
common  swearers  and  drunkards,  blasphemers,  adulterers,  fornicators, 
slanderers,  tale-bearers,  and  all  masters  and  mistresses  who  neglected 
catechising  their  children  and  ignorant  persons  under  their  charge. 
Drunkenness  was  made  punishable  with  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  and 
for  every  oath  there  was  to  be  paid  a  fine  of  one  shilling.  In  1642 
it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  Nonconformists  'to 
depart  the  colony  with  all  conveniency.'  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  Virginia  held  by  the  King.  During  the  Commonwealth  its  eccle- 
siastical establishment  appears  to  have  been  seriously  dislocated, 
every  parish  being  left  to  arrange  its  own  affairs.  In  1662,  however, 
Episcopacy  was  re-established,^and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  code 
under  which  this  was  accomplished  are  very  amusing.  The  parish 
ministers,  in  addition  to  their  glebes  and  parsonages,  were  to  receive 
from  their  parishes  at  least  320  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  '  valuable 
3  Bancroft,  Eittory  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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and  current  commodities  of  the  country.'  But  practically  their  salary 
seems  to  have  been  rather  variable.  The  usual  payment  was  16,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  This  might  be  worth  800  or  900  dollars  if  the 
tobacco  was  of  a  very  good  sort,  and  if  the  clergyman  sold  it  well ; 
but  if  the  tobacco  was  poor,  and  if  prices  were  low,  it  might  not  fetch 
more  than  250  dollars.  The  glebe  was  to  be  sufficient  for  a  good 
farm,  and  '  a  liberal  vestry,  we  are  told,  were  sometimes  kind  enough 
to  "  stock  "  it  with  one  or  two  families  of  slaves.'  The  law  also  pro- 
vided that  for  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  the  clergyman  should  be 
paid  400  pounds  of  tobacco ;  for  a  marriage  by  license,  200  pounds  ; 
for  a  marriage  by  banns,  50  pounds.  In  re-establishing  the  Church, 
the  Assembly  did  not  forget  to  protect  it  by  expelling  Nonconformist 
preachers  from  the  country.3  It  is  said  that  as  the  population  of  the 
colony  increased  the  Established  Church  became  more  intolerant. 
As  late  as  1774,  Madison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  North  : — 

I  want  again  to  breathe  your  free  air.  .  .  .  That  diabolical,  hell-conceived 
principle  of  persecution  reigns  among  some  ;  and,  to  their  eternal  infamy,  the  clergy 
can  furnish  their  quota  of  imps  for  such  purposes.  There  are  at  this  time,  in  the 
adjacent  county,  not  less  than  five  or  six  well-meaning  men  in  close  jail  for  pub- 
lishing their  religious  sentiments,  which,  in  the  main,  are  very  orthodox.4 

The  prisoners  were  Baptists. 

Of  course,  this  intolerance  provoked  fierce  antagonism.  The 
temper  of  Madison's  letter  was  widely  spread.  Nonconformists  had 
grown  strong,  notwithstanding  persecuting  laws,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Revolution  broke  out  they  resolved  to  be  free  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  In  1776  Dissenters  in  Virginia  were  exempted  from  the 
compulsory  support  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  laws  which  made  it 
penal  to  profess  any  particular  religious  opinions,  or  to  attend  services 
held  in  conventicles,  were  repealed.  The  final  suppression  of  the 
Establishment  was  effected  by  Jefferson  in  1785.  In  Maryland,  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished  in  1776  ;  and  within  a  very  few 
years  it  met  the  same  fate  in  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  in  all 
the  other  Episcopal  colonies.  In  all  the  colonies  the  majority  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  appear  to  have  been  Tories,  and  they  resisted 
the  movement  which  ended  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Their  political  creed  provoked  popular  indignation,  and  led  to  the 
disestablishment  of  their  Church. 

The  Congregational  clergy  of  New  England  were  on  the  popular 
side,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle.  Congregationalism, 
therefore,  continued  to  be  the  National  Church — '  the  standing 
order' — of  New  England  for  more  than  a  generation  after  the 
colonies  were  separated  from  the  mother-country.  But  the  severity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  was  relaxed  long  before  the  Congregational 

s  See  Parton's  Life  of  Jefferson,  p.  55,  and  Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.  pp.  514,  515.  4  Parton's  Life  of  Jefferson,  p.  203. 
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clergy  were  finally  disestablished.  In  1735  town  treasurers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  ordered  to  pay  over  to  the  Episcopal  minister  such 
taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  public  worship  as  were  collected  from 
his  « parishioners ;'  his  'parishioners'  being  those  who  brought 
certificates  that  they  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  'usually 
and  frequently  attended  the  public  worship  of  God '  at  the  Episcopal 
church  on  the  Lord's  day.5  A  little  later  a  similar  exemption  was 
granted  to  Anabaptists  and  Quakers.  In  1780  the  Massachusetts 
*  Bill  of  Rights  '  allowed  taxpayers  to  assign  their  taxes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  'public  Protestant  teacher  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality  of  their  own  sect,  provided  there  was  one  in  the  town  on 
whose  ministry  they  attended ;  otherwise  the  tax  was  paid  to  the 
established  Congregational  preacher  of  the  parish.'6  In  1799  a  law 
was  passed  empowering  the  town  treasurers  to  omit  to  tax  those 
who  belonged  to  and  usually  attended  other  churches ;  or  allowed  the 
ministers  of  other  churches  to  recover  by  petition  or  suit  of  the 
town  treasurers  the  religious  taxes  paid  by  their  own  members.  This 
law  gave  occasion  to  an  amusing  action  on  behalf  of  a  Methodist 
minister.  It  was  maintained  that  if  this  gentleman,  who  '  preached 
along  the  country  from  Pittsfield  to  Springfield,'  was  permitted  to 
recover  from  all  the  town  treasurers  in  his  circuit  the  taxes  paid  by 
Methodists,  the  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regular 
religious  societies  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  subverted.  The 
judges  allowed  the  objection,  and  the  Methodist  lost  his  suit.  In- 
deed, the  Nonconformist  ministers  seem  to  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  making  good  their  legal  claim  to  the  taxes  paid  by  their 
adherents.  In  one  instance  fourteen  law-suits  were  necessary  before 
the  town  treasurer  surrendered  to  a  Dissenting  clergyman  his  legal 
share  of  the  local  taxes  ;  in  another  a  Baptist  minister  had  to  spend 
a  hundred  dollars  to  recover  four  dollars,  and  the  contest  covered 
four  years.  After  angry  law-suits  and  prolonged  and  bitter  discus- 
sion, Nonconformists  of  all  kinds  were  at  last  able  to  appropriate 
their  religious  taxes  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  worship.  Even 
Shakers  were  allowed  the  right.  The  Conservatives  were,  of  course, 
greatly  depressed  by  these  alarming  concessions,  and  in  1817  the 
Chief  Justice  feared  that  the  policy  would  be  injurious  to  'public 
morals  and  religion,  and  tend  to  destroy  the  decency  and  regularity  of 
public  worship.'7  The  principle  of  this  legislation  was  very  simple  :— 
The  parish  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  religion  ;  every  parishioner 
was  compelled  to  pay  it.  The  proper  person  to  receive  the  tax  was 
the  Congregational  parish  minister ;  but  if  an  Episcopalian,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  or  Universalist  wished  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own 
minister,  the  law  allowed  him  to  appropriate  it.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  the  other  New  England 
States. 

*  Buck's  Mauachuiettt  Ecoktiattical  Lav,  p.  37.        •  Ibid.  p.  40.      T  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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But  in  Massachusetts — for  the  other  States  I  cannot  speak — the 
form  in  which  the  principle  was  carried  out  was  not  quite  satisfactory. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  release  any  man  from 
paying  the  full  amount  of  the  tax,  but  simply  to  allow  Nonconformists 
to  pay  the  tax  to  their  own  ministers.  People  who  went  to  no  church 
at  all  were  therefore  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Congre- 
gational clergy.  The  law  answered  its  purpose  as  long  as  all  the 
parishioners  were  required  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  town  treasurer,  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  recovering  the  proportion  of  the  tax  paid 
by  their  own  adherents.  But  when  the  taxpayer  who  handed  the 
treasurer  a  certificate  of  his  membership  of  an  Episcopalian  or  Baptist 
society  was  '  exempted '  from  payment,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  a 
charming  opportunity  for  escaping  the  tax  altogether,  or  at  least  for 
lightening  its  pressure.  A  man  who  wanted  to  pay  something  less 
than  the  full  rate  had  only  to  attend  the  Episcopal  or  Baptist  church, 
occasionally,  and  to  apply  to  the  Episcopalian  or  Baptist  minister 
for  a  certificate  that  he  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  or  Baptist  society, 
and  he  was  free.  He  might  tell  the  minister  of  his  choice  that  he 
was  poor,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  half  the  tax  or  two-thirds, 
and  the  minister  could  accept  the  '  composition.'  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  applicant  should  become  a  Church  member  or  a  com- 
municant ;  it  was  enough  that  he  was  registered  as  a  member  of  some 
Nonconformist  ecclesiastical  '  society.'  Mr.  Buck,  in  his  valuable 
treatise  on  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Massachusetts,  says  that  the 
stringent  parish  laws  of  that  State  promoted  Dissent  and  weakened 
Congregationalism.  c  Instances,'  he  says,  '  are  given  in  Essex  county 
of  Congregationalists  forming  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
societies,  merely  to  avoid  the  tax  laws.'8  I  suspect  that  in  this 
country,  if  a  farmer  could  get  exempted  from  paying  tithes  by  show- 
ing a  certificate  that  he  belonged  to  some  Nonconformist  congrega- 
tion, rural  Nonconformity  would  become  extremely  prosperous. 

Corporations  holding  land  within  a  parish  were  naturally  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  parish  minister,  and  they  were  not  exempted  till 
1831.  A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  in  Amesbury  resisted 
payment  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  design  of  public  worship  was 
to  save  souls,  and  that  Lord  Coke  had  laid  it  down  that  corporations 
had  no  souls  to  be  saved ;  but  the  Court  maintained  that,  so  far  as 
the  community  is  concerned,  public  religious  and  moral  instruction 
is  intended  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  not  the  salvation  of  souls,9 
a  doctrine  which  fairly  represents  some  of  the  arguments  for  a 
religious  establishment  that  are  popular  in  this  country. 

It  is  curious,  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  Massachusetts 

people,  that  so  late  as    1791,  when  the  Legislature  came   to  the 

conclusion    to   revise   the    laws   requiring   every    one    under    heavy 

penalties  to  attend  church  on  Sundays,  fast  days,  and  thanksgiving 

Buck's  Massachusetts  Ecclesiastical  Law,  p.  46.  •  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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,  the  laws  were  modified,  not  repealed.     It  was  enacted  that,  if 


an  able-bodied  man  was  absent  three  months  from  church,  he  might 
escape  by  paying  ten  shillings.  This  fine  was  leviable  till  1834, 
when  the  «  Bill  of  Rights  '  was  amended,  and  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  was  finally  dissolved.  In  Connecticut  the  separa- 
tion was  accomplished  in  1816,  and  about  the  same  time  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Rhode  Island  had  never  had  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  In  Vermont,  if  any  establishment  can  be  said  to 
have  existed,  it  was  extremely  ineffective,  and  has  long  ago  dis- 
appeared. 

There  are  many  intelligent  Englishmen  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  intimate  relations  which  -existed  between  Church  and 
State  in  nearly  all  the  American  colonies  down  to  the  Revolution. 
Or,  if  they  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  Quakers 
and  Anabaptists  were  persecuted,  they  imagine  that  the  severities  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  were  very  soon  relaxed,  and  are  surprised  by 
the  discovery  that  when  the  first  great  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in 
this  country  there  was  still  an  Established  Church  in  Massachusetts. 
The  policy  of  disestablishment  did  not  win  its  final  triumph  in  the 
United  States  till  about  ten  years  before  Mr.  Edward  Miall  and  his 
friends  established  the  Liberation  Society. 

The  principle  on  which  disestablishment  was  carried  out  in  Con- 
necticut, and,  I  believe,  in  all  the  other  New  England  States,  is  rather 
startling  to  an  Englishman.  The  '  vested  rights  '  of  the  clergy  were 
not  recognised.  They  were  thrown  upon  the  liberality  of  their  own 
congregations  from  the  moment  that  Congregationalism  ceased  to  be 
the  '  standing  order  '  of  the  State  ;  but  the  parish  church  was  vested 
in  what  we  should  call  the  congregation  worshipping  in  it  —  -in 
American  law  this  is  usually  an  ecclesiastical  society  having  the 
rights  of  a  corporation,  and  is  legally  a  distinct  body  from  the 
Church,  or  society  of  communicants.  If  there  was  a  glebe  or  any 
other  kind  of  permanent  endowment,  this  was  also  vested  in  the 
*  ecclesiastical  society,'  which,  by  the  way,  is  commonly  called  the 
4  parish.'  1(  The  same  principle  had  been  adopted  in  disestablishing 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  and  other  States. 

While  I  was  in  America  I  talked  with  men  who  remembered  the 
disestablishment  of  Congregationalism  in  Massachusetts,  and  with 
the  sons  of  the  men  who  were  disestablished  in  Connecticut.  Most 
of  my  New  England  friends  belonged  to  the  religious  party  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  fiery  trial.  Some  of  them  had  been  born 
in  rural  parsonages  before  the  catastrophe  came,  and  remembered 

10  Kvi-ry  minister  has  his  '  parish  '  in  America  ;  but  the  '  parish  '  is  not  a  territorial 
division  ;  it  is  the  congregation  to  which  he  preaches,  and  it  is  generally  organised 
into  an  '  ecclesiastical  society  '  for  legal  purposes.  The  details  of  American  ecclesi- 
astical law  vary  in  different  States,  and  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
show  how  the  law  deals  with  communions  like  the  Methodists  and  Episcopalians, 
rfhich  constitute  great  religious  organisations. 
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how  the  neighbouring  clergy  used  to  discuss  the  wicked  policy  of  the 
disestablishment  party,  and  to  mourn  over  the  evils  which  the  success 
of  the  movement  would  inflict  on  the  country.  Congregationalists 
like  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment  with 
as  much  vigour  and  passion  as  if  they  believed  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  would  perish  as  soon  as  the  Establishment  was  overthrown. 
They  were  greatly  scandalised  that  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Univer- 
salists,  and  infidels  should  have  united  in  a  common  movement  to 
pull  down  the  State  religion  ;  such  a  coalition  seemed  to  show  that 
sectarian  jealousy  was  stronger  than  religious  earnestness.  That 
some  Congregationalists  should  have  combined  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  was  a  lamentable  .proof  of  the  extent  to  which  political 
partisanship  had  eaten  out  the  heart  of  their  piety.  The  endowed 
clergy  and  their  friends  maintained  that,  if  the  agitation  succeeded, 
the  State  would  become  atheistic.  They  heaped  argument  upon 
argument,  statistics  upon  statistics,  to  show  that  the  churches  in 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  worshipped  would  fall  into  decay, 
that  the  clergy  would  receive  no  adequate  support,  and  that  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country  would  be  left  without  the  institutions  of 
divine  worship.  Even  if  the  churches  were  kept  in  repair,  and  some 
poor  income  provided  for  the  rural  clergy  by  voluntary  liberality, 
the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy  would  be  destroyed  if  they  became 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  their  congregation. 

And  now  to  what  extent  have  these  appalling  prophecies  been 
fulfilled  ?  The  Toleration  party,  as  the  friends  of  Disestablishment 
were  called,  carried  the  elections  in  Connecticut  in  1817,  and  the 
victory  was  theirs.  In  later  years  Lyman  Beecher,  referring  to  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  said  to  one  of  his  daughters  : — 

It  was  a  time  of  great  depression  and  suffering.  ...  I  worked  as  hard  as 
mortal  man  could.  .  .  .  My  health  and  spirits  began  to  fail.  It  was  as  dark  a 
day  as  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  The  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  we  then  sup- 
posed, was  irreparable.  For  several  days  I  suffered  what  no  tongue  can  tell  for  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  cut  the  Churches  from 
dependence  on  State  support ;  it  threw  them  wholly  on  their  own  resources  and 
on  God.  They  said  that  ministers  would  lose  their  influence :  the  fact  is  they  have 
gained.11 

Among  the  State-Church  clergy  of  Connecticut  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  as  considerable  a  person  seventy  years  ago  as  Dr.  Tait 
is  at  this  moment  among  the  State-Church  clergy  of  England.  He 
was  as  strongly  opposed  to  disestablishment  in  Connecticut  as  Dr. 
Tait  is  to  disestablishment  in  England.  I  hope  that  his  Grace  will 
live  long  enough  after  the  disestablishment  of  Episcopacy  in  this 

11  Quoted  from  Lyman  Beecher's  autobiography  in  Five  Problems  of  State  and 
Religion,  by  William  C.  Wood  (Boston,  1877),  p.  89. 
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country  to  bear  an  equally  frank  and  satisfactory  testimony  to  the 
beneficent  effect  of  what  he  now  dreads  as  a  catastrophe. 

Whether  the  American  clergy  enjoy  as  much  social  consideration 
as  their  predecessors  enjoyed  a  hundred  years  ago  is  a  question  on 
which,  as  a  stranger,  I  have  hardly  the  means  for  pronouncing  a  very 
confident  opinion.  My  impression  is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  other 
States  in  which  Episcopacy  was  formerly  established,  the  ministers  of 
all  the  most  powerful  Churches  hold  a  higher  social  position,  and 
exert  a  greater  public  influence,  than  before  disestablishment.  The 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  those  colonies  had  to  struggle  hard 
against  tlie  evil  laws  which  were  intended  for  the  protection  of 
Episcopacy.  The  authorities  of  the  colonies  were  hostile  to  them. 
Their  position  was  necessarily  improved  by  the  triumph  of  religious 
equality.  The  Episcopal  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  regarded 
with  bitter  enmity  by  Nonconformists,  and  by  all  who  shared  the 
political  spirit  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  against  the 
Crown.  They  were  hated  as  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  English 
statesmen  who  were  resolved  to  treat  the  colonists  as  slaves.  I 
believe  that  the  income  of  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  is  not  only 
absolutely  larger  than  it  was  when  they  levied  their  1 6,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  on  their  parishioners  every  year,  and  were  paid  400  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  a  funeral  sermon,  but  that  it  is  larger  in  relation  to 
the  general  income  of  the  people.  Judging  from  the  stories  about 
the  pre-revolutionary  Episcopal  clergy  which  are  afloat,  the  present 
race  of  ministers  are  far  more  earnest,  and  ministerial  education  has 
greatly  improved. 

In  New  England  the  social  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  last 
century  was,  no  doubt,  very  high,  and  their  influence  on  public 
affairs  extraordinarily  powerful.  The  Congregational  parish  minister 
was  generally  a  very  dignified  personage  ;  his  cocked  hat,  white  wig, 
black  coat  and  black  breeches,  knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles,  impressed 
the  popular  imagination  with  the  idea  of  his  importance.  He  was 
usually  the  best  educated  man  in  his  parish,  and  he  was  the  centre  of 
all  its  intellectual  activity.  He  was  also  the  natural  leader  of  the 
people  in  all  social  and  political  movements.  Almost  to  a  man  the 
Congregational  pastors  of  Connecticut  were  vehemently  on  the  side 
of  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  with  the  English  Crown  ;  and  I 
believe  that  as  much  might  be  said  for  the  Congregational  ministers 
in  the  other  New  England  States.  Some  of  them  went  as  chaplains 
with  the  army.  Those  who  remained  at  home  kept  up  the  fires  of 
patriotism  in  their  parishes,  and  helped  to  sustain  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  people  throughout  the  conflict.  Their  public  influence 
was  enormous.  But  the  social  position  of  the  clergy  of  New  England 
is  still  very  high.  In  the  absence  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  pro- 
fessional men  of  all  kinds  receive  a  consideration  which  is  not  conceded 
to  them  in  an  aristocratic  country ;  and  of  this  consideration  the  New 
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England  clergy  have  their  full  share.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  saw 
among  eminent  physicians  the  indications  of  a  certain  aristocratic  senti- 
ment; sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  similar  indications  among  my  more 
distinguished  clerical  friends.  I  am  not  a  very  good  judge  in  such 

matters.     I  do  not  know  how  the  gentlemen  in  the  Marquis  of  B 's 

billiard-room  talk  about  the  ironmaster  who  has  recently  bought  an 
estate  in  the  county,  or  how  the  ladies  in  the  Marchioness's  drawing- 
room  talk  about  his  wife  and  daughters.  I  do  not  imagine  that,  if 
these  noble  people  are  really  well-bred,  there  is  any  contempt  for  their 
neighbours  who  have  somehow  managed  to  get  born  without  having 
grandfathers.  There  may  even  be  cordial  respect  for  a  man  whose 
vigour  and  ability  have  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  great  fortune, 
especially  if  he  is  modest,  and  uses  his  money  generously ;  but  people 
who  are  happy  enough  to  have  ancestors  must  necessarily  regard 
themselves  as  more  fortunate  than  the  people  who  have  none.  '  More 
fortunate,'  I  say ;  for  it  is  clear  that  they  have  a  considerable  start 
in  the  development  of  the  species.  Occasionally  I  thought  that  I 
saw  some  slight  signs  of  a  similar  self-complacency,  but  resting  on 
other  grounds,  among  professional  men  in  America ;  they  seemed  to 
assume  that  they  were  at  the  summit  of  the  social  hierarchy  ;  and  I 
also  thought  that  the  assumption  was  allowed.  A  great  manufacturer 
or  merchant  took  equal  rank  with  them,  just  as  I  believe — though 
I  do  not  know — that  a  great  banker  or  a  great  brewer  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  own  *  earthly  paradise.'  But  still  I  thought  that  the 
professional  men  regarded  themselves  as  the  elect  race,  the  true 
children  of  Abraham,  and  the  true  heirs  of  the  promise.  To  an 
English  Nonconformist  minister  all  this  was  very  curious. 

About  the  income  of  ministers  of  religion  I  have  no  general 
information ;  it  varies,  I  believe,  very  greatly  in  different  churches. 
In  some  of  the  great  cities  both  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
receive  salaries  which  are  quite  unknown  to  their  brethren  in  this 
country.  The  fears  that,  as  the  result  of  disestablishment,  the  rural 
districts  would  be  left  without  churches  and  without  ministers  have 
proved  altogether  unfounded.  In  1870,  according  to  the  returns  in 
the  United  States'  census,  the  sittings  in  churches  of  all  kinds 
numbered  21,665,062  ;  as  the  population  was  38,558,371,  there  was 
provision  for  rather  more  than  55  per  cent.  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in 
his  Keport  on  the  English  Eeligious  Census  of  1851,  estimated  that, 
after  making  an  adequate  allowance  for  infants  and  children  who  are 
too  young  to  be  taken  to  church,  for  sick  and  aged  people,  for  persons 
in  charge  of  houses  and  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  for  men  employed 
on  railways,  steamboats,  omnibuses,  and  other  public  conveyances,  only 
about  58  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  be  present  at  public  worship 
at  the  same  time.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  religious  accommo- 
dation of  the  United  States  is  equally  distributed  over  the  country, 
there  were  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  1870  for  whom  religious 
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accommodation  had  not  been  provided.  In  1860  the  accommodation 
almost  touched  Mr.  Mann's  standard.  There  were  19,128,751  sit- 
tings for  a  population  of  31,443,321  ;  the  accommodation  provided 
for  57  per  cent.  Ten  years  earlier,  in  1850,  the  provision  was  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  still  supposing  that  it  was 
distributed  equally.  The  population  was  23,191,876  ;  the  accommo- 
dation was  for  14,234,825  ;  so  that  there  was  provision  for  61  per 

cent. 

Between  1850  and  1870,  the  public  mind  was  violently  disturbed 
by  a  succession  of  political  excitements.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was 
passed  in  the  autumn  of  1850  ;  Uncle  Tori's  Cabin  was  published  in 
1852;  the  Kansas  riots  began  in  1855,  and  soon  afterwards  Kansas 
was  in  open  rebellion  ;  Sumner  was  assaulted  by  Brooks  in  1856 ;  the 
insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  in  October,  1859  ;  and  John  Brown 
was  executed  before  the  end  of  the  year;  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
November  1860,  and  then  followed  the  Southern  rebellion ;  Lincoln 
was  shot  in  1865 ;  and  even  after  the  war  was  over,  the  South  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which  was  only  repressed 
by  military  power.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  during  such  a  time, 
church-building  should  go  on  more  slowly  than  usual.  The  popu- 
lation increased,  during  these  twenty  years,  60  per  cent. ;  the  church 
accommodation  increased  only  about  50  per  cent. 

The  comparison  between  the  religious  accommodation  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  United  States  is  instructive.  In  1851,  we  had  pro- 
vision for  rather  less  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  1850, 
the  United  States  had  provision  for  61  per  cent. ;  in  1860  for 
57  per  cent. ;  and  in  1870  for  55  per  cent.  When  it  is  considered 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
scattered  very  thinly  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  in  which  the 
resources  of  voluntary  Churches  must  be  most  severely  tasked,  these 
returns  will  become  extremely  significant.12 

The  question  of  the  '  distribution  '  of  the  accommodation  is  very 
important.  Mr.  Mann  showed  that  in  England  in  1851,  the  rural 
parishes  had  accommodation  for  66'5  of  their  inhabitants,  while  the 
urban  parishes  had  accommodation  for  only  46  per  cent.;  showing  in  the 
one  case  an  excess  of  more  than  8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  a  defici- 
ency of  about  12  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  Census  for  1870,  no 
such  detailed  investigations  were  attempted.  But  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  an  excess  of  accommodation  in  our  own  rural  districts 
have  never  existed  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
accommodation  is  distributed  pretty  equally  over  tbe  whole  country. 

The  modes  in  which  Church  property  is  held  vary  in  different 

'*  I  believe  that  the  accuracy  of  our  own  Religious  Census  of  1851  has  been 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  particulars  in  the  returns  were  made  by 
the^Churches  themselves,  and  that  the  Churches  have  probably  exaggerated  their  re- 
sources. No  such  ground  of  suspicion  attaches  to  the  United  States  Census ;  the 
returns  were  all  made  by  official  enumerators. 
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States.  Very  commonly  the  '  parish  ' — or  what  we  should  call  the 
'  congregation  ' — is  incorporated,  and  such  corporations  are  defined 
by  the  Hon.  William  Strong  as 

Voluntary  associations  of  individuals  or  families  united  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  common  place  of  worship,  providing  teachers  for  instruction  in  religious  doctrines 
and  duties,  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and 
generally  to  support  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
they  are  formed.  .  .  .  Being  voluntary  associations,  they  may  adopt  such  rules  for 
their  government  as  their  wishes  may  dictate,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as 
their  charters  may  impose  upon  them  if  they  are  incorporated.  ...  In  most  of 
the  States,  statutes  have  been  enacted  providing  an  easy  mode  by  which  religious 
societies  may  become  incorporated,  at  small  expense,  and  where  no  such  mode  has 
been  adopted  the  Legislature  is  competent  to  incorporate  them. 

After  enumerating  the  advantages  of  incorporation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  simplifies  the  tenure  of  property,  enables  the  society  to 
sue  and  to  be  sued,  Justice  Strong  goes  on  to  say : — 

They  are  almost  always  allowed  to  hold  property  for  the  use  of  the  society  and 
the  Church  connected  with  it,  and  generally  to  manage  the  Church  temporalities. 
But  an  incorporated  religious  society  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  in  the  sense 
of  the  English  law.  .  .  .  A  religious  society  incorporated  is  regarded,  with  us,  as  a 
civil  corporation,  as  much  so  as  is  a  railroad  company,  a  bank,  or  an  insurance  com- 
pany.13 

The  relations  of  this  4  ecclesiastical  society '  to  the  Church — the 
society  of  communicants — originate  many  curious  and  interesting 
questions.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  Congregational  polity, 
the  Church  is  absolutely  independent  of  all  external  authority ;  its 
decisions  concerning  the  discipline  of  its  members,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  ministers,  are  final ;  but  the  '  society '  determines  the 
minister's  salary.  "Where  local  churches  are  under  the  government 
of  a  central  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  relations  of  the  local  '  society ' 
to  the  central  government  of  the  Church  have  to  be  determined. 
Occasionally  the  Church  incorporates  itself.  In  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  the  '  Third  Church  in  Chelsea '  recently  secured  a  special 
Act  of  Incorporation — what  we  should  call  a  private  Act — from  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  which  reads  thus  : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

Sect.  1.  Jacob  Pratt,  Allison  H.  Palmer,  Charles  II.  Newell,  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in  Chelsea,  and  their  successors,  as 
members  of  said  Church,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  all 
general  laws  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  in  force  applicable  to  religious 
societies. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  be  called  '  The  Third  Congregational  Church.' 

13  Two  Lectures  upon  the  Relations  of  Civil  Law  to  Church  Polity,  Discipline,  and 
Property.  By  Hon.  William  Strong,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.S. 
Tp.  67,  68. 
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Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  parochial  and  religious  purposes. 

The  newspaper  paragraph  containing  this  Act  is  headed  '  A  Church 
without  a  Parish.'  As  a  Congregationalist  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  *  Third  Congregational  Church  in  Chelsea'  may  find  that 
legal  incorporation  will  occasionally  create  difficulties  in  connection 
with  questions  of  discipline.  It  is  the  general  rule  of  the  Courts  to 
recognise  the  right  of  a  Church  to  censure,  suspend,  or  expel  members 
according  to  its  own  laws.  With  the  spiritual  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  the  judges  decline  to  interfere.  But  where  membership 
of  a  Church  carries  with  it  membership  of  a  civil  corporation  holding 
property,  the  Courts  would  probably  claim  to  revise  Church  decisions, 
for  the  expelled  member  would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  sustained 
civil  damage. 

Very  many  '  religious  societies '  are  not  incorporated ;  in  a  few 
of  the  States  they  cannot  obtain  charters.  In  such  cases  the  property 
is  held  by  trustees,  as  in  England,  for  certain  defined  uses.  In  the 
Moravian  Church  it  is  the  common,  if  not  the  universal  custom,  for 
the  title  to  church-buildings,  school-houses,  cemeteries,  and  other 
Church  property  to  be^held  by  the  bishop.  The  same  rule  holds  with 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  however,  is  neither 
a  *  corporation  sole '  nor  a  trustee.  He  holds  the  property  of  the 
Church  just  as  he  holds  his  private  estate.  It  does  not  descend  to 
his  successor,  except  by  will.14  American  lawyers  will  probably  show 
themselves  sufficiently  keen  to  remedy  this  abuse,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  American  jurisprudence.  The  American 
people  have  not  forgotten  the  evils  which  came  upon  Europe  in 
former  centuries  from  the  enormous  amount  of  property  held  by 
ecclesiastical  corporations.  In  the  charter  of  the  '  Third  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Chelsea '  already  quoted,  it  is  provided  that  the 
corporation  *  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  parochial  and  religious  purposes.' 
In  many  of  the  States  there  is  a  general  law  which  prevents  any 
incorporated  '  religious  society  '  from  holding  property  yielding  more 
than  a  specified  annual  income.  If  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
property  acquired  by  a  *  religious  society '  exceeds  this  limit,  the 
property  is  escheated.  The  law  is  evaded  if  all  the  Church  property 
in  a  diocese  is  conveyed  to  the  bishop  without  trusts  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  American  people  are  likely  to  tolerate  the  evasion  for 
ever. 

The  value  of  property  held  by  the  Churches  is  large,  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  In  1850  it  was  returned  at  87,328,801  dollars, 
or  nearly  17,500,000*.;  in  1860  at  171,397,932  dollars,  or  about 

M  Xclatioru  of  Civil  Lan,  &c.    By  Hon.  William  Strong.    Pp.  110,  111. 
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34,280,000^.;  in  1870  at  354,483,581  dollars,  or  nearly  7 0,000,OOOL15 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  the  debts  by  which 
the  '  religious  societies '  are  encumbered.  When  I  was  in  Chicago 

o  o 

I  was  informed  that,  with  rare  exceptions — the  Unitarian  Church, 
of  which  the  Kev.  Brooke  Herford  is  minister,  was  named  to  me 
as  one  of  these  exceptions — all  the  churches  were  heavily  in  debt. 
It  might  be  alleged  in  explanation  that  the  city  had  recently  been 
burnt,  and  that  nearly  all  the  churches  had  had  to  be  rebuilt.  But, 
when  I  came  to  New  York,  I  found  that  church  debts  were  far  too 
common,  and  far  too  heavy.  The  New  York  Times  recently  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  only  one 
denomination  is  entirely  free — the  Friends.  Of  the  345  congre- 
gations included  in  the  inquiry,  22  Protestant  Episcopal,  22  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  20  Presbyterian,  14  Baptist,  7  Eeformed  (Dutch), 
5  Jewish,  and  4  Koman  Catholic — 120  in  all — were  equally  happy. 
The  debts  of  the  remaining  224  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Church 

Debt 

Property 

Roman  Catholic    . 

#3,042,814 

#11,176,500 

Protestant  Episcopal 

1,341,300 

24,175,000 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

1,098,800 

4,381,000 

Presbyterian  . 

542,600 

5,802,000 

Methodist  Episcopal 

480,850 

2,799,100 

Jewish  . 

380,500 

1,861,000 

Baptist  . 

223,300 

1,446,500 

Lutheran 

183,900 

1,095,000 

Congregational 

181,000 

607,000 

Unitarian       . 

82,000 

475,000 

Universalist 

75,000 

466,500 

Coloured 

72,350 

360,000 

United  Presbyterian 

23,500 

190,000 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

20,000 

310,000 

Friends 

— 

585,000 

Total 

$7,770,314 

#56,191,600 

Most  of  the  new  churches  are  splendid  buildings,  and  the  furniture 
and  fittings  are  luxurious.  Dr.  Goodwin's  Church  (Congregational) 
at  Chicago  seemed  to  me  admirable  in  its  arrangements.  The 
Jesuits'  Church  at  Chicago  is  also  a  remarkably  fine  building.  The 
memorial  chapel,  connected  with  the  Eev.  Brooke  Herford's  church 
(Unitarian),  in  the  same  city,  is  very  beautiful ;  it  was  built  in 
honour  of  Mrs.  Collier,  the  wife  of  a  former  minister.  Trinity  Church 
(Episcopalian),  Boston,  of  which  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  is  the 
minister,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  church  I  saw.  The  new  *  Old  South  ' 
(Congregational),  of  which  Dr.  Manning  is  minister,  and  which 

15  General  Walker,  the  superintendent  of  the  census,  has  informed  me  that  these 
enormous  sums  practically  represent  the  value  of  Church  edifices,  parsonages,  &c. ; 
and  that  the  endowments  are  comparatively  small.  There  are  individual  churches, 
however,  which  are  very  heavily  endowed. 
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stands  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Trinity,  is  the 
most  magnificent.  The  'First  Church'  in  Boston  (Unitarian),  of 
which  the  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis  is  minister,  is  singularly  beautiful.  The 
Pilgrims'  Church  (Congregational),  at  Brooklyn,  where  Dr.  Storrs 
IIP -aches,  is  also  a  very  fine  building.  The  conveniences  provided  in 
nearly  all  of  them  are  most  admirable.  Nearly  every  one  of  my 
ministerial  friends  has  a  '  study '  at  his  church  large  enough  to  hold 
an  ample  library.  They  go  to  their  study  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
spend  the  morning  there.  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  *  church 
parlours.'  These  are  large,  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  in  which 
congregational  'receptions'  are  held.  It  is  a  custom  in  some  churches 
for  the  minister  to  be  '  at  home '  for  an  evening  once  a  month  during 
the  winter.  The  young  ladies  of  the  congregation  prepare  refresh- 
ments— oysters  in  all  the  charming  forms  familiar  to  travellers  in 
America,  and  ices  in  lavish  abundance.  The  members  of  the  con- 
gregation begin  to  stream  in  about  seven  o'clock,  and  talk  to  the 
minister  and  to  each  other.  It  is  understood  that  those  who  can 
afford  it  should  contribute  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar  towards  the 
expense  of  the  entertainment. 

Most  of  the  new  churches  are  very  '  ecclesiastical '  in  their  style. 
In  some  cases  the  architects  seem  to  have  remembered  that  since  our 
Protestant  worship  is  not  a  '  spectacle,'  congregations  that  cannot  hear 
the  voice  of  the  minister  require  some  sort  of  entertainment,  and  so 
the  walls  are  covered  with  elaborate  decoration^  But  I  prefer  a 
church  which,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  is  a  good  '  audience  room.' 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn — Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's — is  a  plain 
square  brick  box ;  it  holds  2,500  people ;  and  a  whisper  reaches 
the  remotest  corner ;  and  since  the  people  are  able  to  hear  the  prayers 
and  the  sermons  elaborate  decoration  is  unnecessary.  The  Taber- 
nacle— Dr.  Talmage's — which  holds  3,500  people — is  a  far  more 
beautiful  building  than  Mr.  Beecher's,  and  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
its  purposes.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  fine  Gothic 
church  should  not  be  as  easy  to  speak  in  as  the  old-fashioned  Dis- 
senting meeting-house ;  but  when  American  architects  attempt 
Gothic,  they  often  seem  to  suppose  that  they  are  perfectly  successful 
when  they  have  built  a  church  which  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
the  functions  of  the  voice  and  the  ear  are  altogether  forgotten. 

Of  the  religious  denominations  the  Methodists — including  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South  Coloured,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  some  other  smaller 
communities — are  the  most  numerous;  they  provided,  in  1870, 
6,528,209  sittings.  Between  1850  and  1860,  their  church  accommo- 
dation had  increased  43  per  cent.;  between  1860  and  1870  their  ac- 
commodation increased  very  slightly;  but,  according  to  the  returns  in 
the  Methodist  Almanac,  the  number  of '  members  '  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  increased  enormously  between  1866  and  1876,  the 
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net  additions  amounting  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  Baptists, 
not  including  Free- Will  Baptists,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Six-Principle 
Baptists,  and  some  other  minor  sects,  stand  next,  with  3,997,116 
sittings.  According  to  the  census  returns  the  increase  of  the  Baptist 
sittings  between  1850  and  1860  was  about  16  per  cent. ;  and  between 
1860  and  1870  about  6  or  7  per  cent.  The  Presbyterians — not  in- 
cluding the  Eeformed  Church  in  America,  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,16  and  some  other  smaller  communities  having  a 
Presbyterian  polity — provide  2,198,000  sittings.  Their  rate  of  in- 
crease appears  to  have  been  very  slow ;  they  provided  2,079,765 
sittings  in  1850,  and  2,088,838  in  1860.  The  Eoman  Catholics 
return  accommodation  for  1,990,514  persons  ;  between  1850  and  1860 
they  increased  their  accommodation  110  per  cent.,  and  between  1860 
and  1870  rather  more  than  41  per  cent.  The  Congregationa lists 
hold  the  fifth  place,  with  1,117,212  sittings;  between  1850  and  1860 
they  added  about  18  per  cent,  to  their  accommodation,  and  between 
1860  and  1870  about  16  per  cent.  The  next  place  is  held  by  the 
Episcopalians,  who  in  1870  provided  991,051  sittings;  between 
1850  and  1860  they  increased  their  accommodation  rather  more 
than  31  per  cent.,  and  between  1860  and  1870  about  17  per  cent. 
The  Lutheran  Church  stands  seventh.  It  provided  977,332  sittings. 
Between  1850  and  1860  it  added  nearly  33  per  cent,  to  its  sittings, 
and  between  1860  and  1870  just  under  30  per  cent. 

Of  these  figures  those  which  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  Roman 
Catholicism  will  probably  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper.  They  suggest  the  gravest  questions  in  relation 
to  the  religious  and  political  future  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  a  very  common  belief  that  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  are  lost 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  a  very  few  years  after  landing 
in  America.  The  priests  may  be  able  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
first  generation,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  second  almost  always 
escape  them.  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  shared  this  impression. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  ago  an  Irish  priest,  the  Rev.  Robert  Mullen, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  collect  funds  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
University  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  Tburles.  The 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  after  expressing  his  approval  of  the  scheme, 
said  to  him :  *  You  will  serve  religion  still  more  by  proceeding,  on  your 
return  to  Ireland,  from  parish  to  parish,  telling  the  people  not  to 
lose  their  immortal  souls  by  coming  here.'  The  Archbishop  of  New 
York  said  to  him :  '  The  people  at  home  (Ireland)  do  not  understand 
the  position  of  the  emigrants,  thousands  being  lost  in  the  large  cities, 
•whilst  in  the  country  the  faith  has  died  out  in  multitudes.'  On 
returning  to  Ireland  Mr.  Mullen  published  a  letter  in  which  he  esti- 
mated that  between  1835  and  1851  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 

u  These  two  Churches  were  formerly  known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Churches. 
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had  lost  nearly  2,000,000  adherents.  As  recently  as  1 870  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati  complained  that  *  the  Catholic  Church  is  losing 
hundreds  of  German  members,  who  prefer  Protestant  preaching  in 
German  to  the  Catholic  preaching  in  English,  and  who  also  want  to 
belong  to  more  societies  than  the  Church  provides.'  l7  These  appre- 
hensions, however,  seem  inconsistent  with  the  figures  which  show  the 
increase  of  the  religious  accommodation  provided  by  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

I  believe  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  efforts  of  the  hierarchy,  vast  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church,  and,  like 
good  shepherds,  the  priests  think  more  of  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  sheep  who  have  wandered  into  the  wilderness,  than 
of  the  millions  who  are  safe  in  the  fold.  M.  Eameur  estimates  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  1850  at  2,150,000  ;  there  was  religious 
accommodation  for  only  667,863  ;  in  1860,  he  estimates  that  there  were 
4,400,000,  the  increase  being  rather  more  than  100  per  cent. ;  the 
religious  accommodation  in  that  year  had  risen  to  1 ,404,437,  being  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent.;  but  the  actual  deficiency  was  obviously 
greater  than  before ;  the  present  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  pro- 
bably about  5,000,000  ;  the  religious  accommodation  is  for  1,990,514. 
If  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  America  were  concentrated  in 
the  great  towns,  this  provision  would  not  be  so  inadequate  as  it  seems, 
for  the  numerous  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  make  the 
same  building  available  for  a  much  larger  number  of  worshippers  than 
could  be  accommodated  in  a  Protestant  building  of  the  same  size. 
But  large  numbers  drift  away  to  the  West,  and  settle  on  the  land  ; 
these,  too,  are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  most 
industrious  of  the  immigrants  ;  they  are  the  people  whom  the  priests 
are  most  anxious  to  keep  ;  and  yet  to  follow  them  all  is  impossible. 
They  remain  nominal  Catholics  for  a  few  years,  but  their  faith  is  gra- 
dually dissipated.  It  is  believed  that  very  many  of  them  become  Pro- 
testants. In  1850,  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  re- 
ported'  several  Churches  composed  mainly  of  converted  Romanists,  that 
have  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist  ministers  as  their  preachers  and  pastors.' 18 

But,  however  many  of  its  members  may  be  lost  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  every  traveller  in  America  is  constantly  reminded 
that  Roman  Catholicism  is  a  great  and  formidable  power.  The  most 
magnificent  building  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York — the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  building,  probably,  in  America — is  the  un- 
finished Roman  Catholic  cathedral ;  every  one  that  drives  from  the 

"  Jfomanitm'at  it  it.  By  Rev.  S.  W.  Barnum,  Hartford,  Conn.  P.  673.  Mr.  Bar- 
num  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material,  illustrating  the  present 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

"  Quoted  in  Barnum's  Eonanitm  at  it  it,  p.  674. 
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centre  of  the  city  to  the  Park  passes  it.  In  Chicago,  the  Jesuits' 
church  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city.  Even  in  New  Haven, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  College  associated  with  the  names 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Nathaniel  Taylor,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  church  rises  among  the  glorious  elms  which  were 
planted  by  the  most  Puritan  of  the  Puritans ;  its  presence  is  almost 
enough  to  bring  some  of  them  out  of  their  graves  in  the  neighbouring 
cemetery.  New  England  farms — so  I  was  told — are  being  bought  in 
considerable  numbers  by  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  all  the  great 
cities  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  is  the  source  of  perplexity  and  alarm 
to  the  most  honourable  politicians. 

Immigration  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  chief  source  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  strength.  Of  the  eight  millions  of  foreigners  who  settled 
in  America  between  1783  and  1870  it  is  estimated  that  four  millions 
and  a  half  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  Irish,  if  not  the  Germans,  increase  in 
number  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  Some  of  my 
New  England  friends  contested  the  accuracy  of  this  impression,  and 
maintained  that,  while  Irish  parents  have  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren than  native-born  Americans,  the  proportion  of  children  that 
die  young  is  so  much  higher  among  the  Irish  than  among  the 
Americans  as  to  compensate  for  the  larger  number  of  births. 

Annexation  has  also  added  greatly  to  the  numerical  growth  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  original  colonies, 
Maryland  was  the  only  one  that  was  settled  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Maryland  was  probably  very  small.  But  Louisiana,  purchased  from 
France  in  1803,  had  a  large  Roman  Catholic  population.  When 
General  Jackson  had  driven  away  the  British  from  New  Orleans  in 
1815,  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
honour  of  his  victory.  The  General  himself  was  present,  greatly  to 
the  scandal,  I  fear,  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  was  a  zealous  Methodist. 
When  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  in  1821,  there  was  another  large 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
States.19  Several  other  States  annexed  since  1800  were  also  origi- 

19  Andrew  Jackson  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Rachel  was  sorely 
distressed  that  on  Sunday  the  theatres  and  gambling-houses  in  Pensacola  were  open, 
and  that  trade  was  more  active  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Poor  woman  ! 
she  found  it,  she  says,  a  '  howling  wilderness.'  She  tells  a  lady  correspondent  that 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Americans  took  possession,  '  great  order  was  observed  ; 
the  doors  kept  shut ;  the  gambling-houses  demolished  (?) ;  fiddling  and  dancing  not 
heard  any  more  on  the  Lord's  day ;  cursing  not  to  be  heard.'  « Old  Hickory  '  was 
not  a  very  religious  man  himself  in  those  days  ;  he  could  swear  pretty  heavily  during 
the  week,  and  I  suspect  that  he  could  swear  just  as  heavily  on  Sunday  when  Mrs. 
Rachel  was  not  near ;  but  he  loved  his  wife,  and  while  protecting  all  the  people  of 
the  newly  acquired  State  in  'the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion,'  empowered  the 
Mayor  and  Council  to  make  any  regulations  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath '  which 
they  may  deem  proper.'  At  St.  Augustine,  immediately  after  the  stars  and  stripes 
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nally  settled  by  Romanists— Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
\!  ,nri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  California. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  Komanism  has  made  converts.  According 
to  the  Catholic  Woi-ld,  Episcopalians  and  Unitarians  have  been 
especially  accessible  to  Roman  Catholic  influence.20  Protestants, 
however,  assert  that  the  converts  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism 
have  been  as  numerous  as  the  converts  from  Protestantism  to  Roman- 
ism. For  myself,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  converts  have  gone 
over  from  either  side  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  very  seriously 
their  relative  strength. 

The  general  conclusions  which  I  have  reached  on  this  question 
are  these.  (I.)  That  there  are  probably  five  millions  at  least  of 
nominal  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States — I  mean  five  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  were  baptized  into  the  Roman  Church  and  have 
never  formally  renounced  their  faith.  (II.)  That  of  these  a  very 
considerable  proportion  are  practically  lost  to  the  Church.  They 
live  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  no  priest ;  and  their 
children  are  being  educated  among  Protestants,  and  will  probably 
•become  either  Protestants  or  unbelievers.  (III.)  That  the  Roman 
Catholic  organisation  is  far  more  complete  and  powerful  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  that  consequently  the 
Church  is  not  likely  to  lose  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  members  in 
the  future  as  it  has  lost  in  the  past,  and  that  Roman  Catholicism,  as 
-a  social  and  political  force,  is  far  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been. 
(IV.)  That  American  statesmen  who  care  to  maintain  the  institutions 
and  traditions  of  their  country  will  have  to  deal  very  firmly  with  the 
attempts  of  the  priesthood  to  secure  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
special  immunities  and  privileges.  They  will  have  to  stand  fast  by 
the  common  school  system,  and  to  discover  some  means  of  preventing 
the  bishops  from  violating  the  spirit  of  American  law  which  is 
hostile  to  the  unlimited  appropriation  of  property  to  ecclesiastical 
uses. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy  tasked  the 
strength  of  the  greatest  kings  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
strength  of  the  greatest  of  republics  will  be  equal  to  the  conflict. 

R.  W.  DALE. 

had  been  run  up  in  place  of  the  Spanish  flag,  a  zealous  Methodist  preacher  began  to 
distribute  tracts  through  the  town.    A  priest  was  indignant,  the  Methodist  pointed 
to  the  American  flag,  and  the  priest  went  off  in  disgust. 
*  See  llomanitm  as  it  is,  p.  675. 
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LIBERTY  IN  GERMANY. 

II. 

THE  Decrees  of  Karlsbad  (1819)  were  the  badges  of  Metternicli's 
complete  victory.  Foolish  princes  had  vacillated  before,  inclining 
indeed  always  to  despotism,  but  hesitating  to  adopt  it  as  their 
avowed  and  constant  policy.  The  people  of  Germany,  and  the  youth 
especially,  had  hoped  on  through  the  upheavings  that  had  followed 
the  growth  of  the  new  constitution — had  hoped  for  the  time  when 
liberty  of  expression,  public  courts  of  justice  and  a  free  press  would 
be  part  of  the  German's  acknowledged  and  unalterable  rights.  There 
had  been  on  both  sides  tentative  signs  :  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  speak  in  voice  louder  and  clearer  than  those  muffled  tones 
the  law  would  suffer :  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  princes  to  stifle 
whispers  even,  to  deaden  all  movement  towards  progress,  to  extend 
into  continuance  periods  of  silence  enforced  of  old  only  in  days  of 
highest  peril.  Finally,  there  had  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
princes  a  cruel  and  reckless  adviser  from  without,  and  St.  Petersburg 
joined  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  new  plans  for  the  destruction  of  freedom. 
And  then  Germany,  maddened  by  this  final  insult,  had  attempted  to 
avenge  it  by  one  stroke  of  frenzy. 

We  have  seen  how  that  attempt  was  met  by  the  opposing  force. 
The  murder  of  Kotzebue  simply  framed  the  Decrees  of  Karlsbad.  His 
death  was  atoned  for,  not  only  by  the  blood  of  Sand — it  was  atoned  for 
by  the  mourning  of  liberty. 

There  followed  for  ten  years  a  silence,  a  silence  broken  occasionally 
within  the  borders,  and  then  triumphantly  re-enforced,  disturbed  at 
times  more  effectually  by  the  echoes  of  liberty  in  other  lands. 
The  Decrees  were  not  the  end  of  Metternicli's  zeal.  The  conference 
of  German  Ministers  which  he  had  first  summoned  to  Carlsbad  met 
again  in  Vienna,  and  there  continued  its  deliberations  for  many 
months.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1819,  the  system  of  censorship, 
espionage,  summary  arrests  and  arbitrary  imprisonments  had  been 
well  set  on  foot  throughout  all  Germany.  But  the  game  was  diffi- 
cult. The  sovereigns  of  the  small  states  were  no  doubt  as  enamoured 
of  absolutism  as  Prussia  and  Austria  themselves,  but  they  were  not 
willing  to  be  bidden  to  be  absolute.  To  be  a  despot  only  at  the 
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command  of  another  despot  was  only  like  being  allowed  to  play 
at  despotism.  The  great  powers  began  to  explain  succinctly  how 
far  the  small  states  might  grant  liberty  of  speech  to  their  chambers, 
and  what  freedom  they  might  permit  to  the  press.  It  was  so  galling 
to  receive  such  behests  that  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  the 
sovereigns  of  the  small  states  would  assume  the  constitutional 
attitude  from  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  wrest  their  inde- 
pendence from  their  own  would-be  masters. 

The  first  sound  came  from  without.  A  pamphlet  was  published 
in  London,  in  the  year  1820,  called  The  Manuscript  from  South 
Germany,  and  copies  were  soon  scattered  throughout  the  Fatherland. 
It  was  a  political  tract  of  a  kind  that  was  necessarily  a  success. 
It  was  brief  and  bitter,  and,  more  than  that,  it  embodied  a  notion 
new  to  German  politics.  Salvation,  it  said,  must  come  to  Germany 
from  the  south.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  mere  despots,  the  tools  of 
Russia,  the  enemies  of  real  German  interests.  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  true  homes  of  German  freedom :  it 
is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  hope  and  help.  They  have  granted 
to  their  peoples  liberal  governments,  and  their  credit  has  grown 
apace  ;  justice  is  within  their  borders ;  patriotism,  self-respect,  and 
contentment  make  their  subjects  different  indeed  from  the  serfs  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  Will  those  whom  the  new  tyranny  has  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  brutes  be  content  to  remain  brutes  always  ?  Can 
the  princes  believe  that  the  silence  they  have  imposed  by  their  five 
years'  decree  will  remain  unbroken  for  ever  ? 

You  forget  that  there  are  other  persons  besides  diplomatists ;  there  are  people 
with  interests  and  needs,  and  even  with  views  of  their  own.  Blot  out  the  de- 
mocr  itic  principle  if  you  will,  eflace  all  trace  of  it  from  your  realms ;  God  has 
grave  i  it  on  the  very  nature  of  the  world  ;  it  is  set  there  lastingly ;  it  is  strong,  it 
will  endure.  .  .  .  The  Karlsbad  Decrees  find  no  opposition  in  visible  forces. 
But  there  are  forces  unseen  :  they  bring  results  slowly  but  surely.  What  forces, 
ask  you  ?  Spirits  that  fear  not.  A  liberal  newspaper  rustles,  and  see  how  your 
Government  trembles.  That  terror  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  secret  force.  The 
walls  of  censorship  have  shut  in  our  view,  but  they  cannot  prevent  tlie  sun  from, 
shining  on  our  faces  ;  they  cannot  prevent  it  from  warming  our  life-blood. 

All  obtainable  copies  of  the  Manuscript  were  of  course  bought  up 
by  the  Government,  but  not  before  the  book  had  caused  a  very  real 
excitement.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  then  a  ministerial  organ, 
hoped  the  author  would  be  severely  punished,  if  he  could  be  found  in 
Germany,  and  urged  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  dastardly  work, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  obviously  written  by  a  German,  should  rouse 
the  Executive  to  new  activity.  '  God  may  use  this  book,'  said  the 
pious  reviewer,  « as  He  uses  other  evil  things,  only  to  promote  finally 
what  is  good.' 

The  author  of  the  Manuscript  was  one  Lindner,  once  co-editor 
with  Heine  of  a  political  journal.  But  there  were  grave  rumours 
that  the  Manuscript  was  inspired  by  no  less  a  personage  than  a  king. 
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William  of  Wurtemberg  was  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  author  of 
the  firebrand  pamphlet  with  most  of  his  argument  praising  the  South 
of  Germany,  and  with  his  invectives  against  the  northern  powers. 

It  was  no  secret  to  Metternich  that  he  was  incensing  the  smaller 
states  more  and  more.  The  Conference  of  Vienna  had  decided  at  its 
final  meeting  that  there  should  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers  between  the  small  powers  and  their  legislative  chambers, 
provided  always  that  the  monarchic  principle  remained  intact.  There 
was  here  an  obvious  vagueness  which  might  be  interpreted  to  imply 
magnanimity.  But  the  smaller  princes  construed  it  otherwise,  and 
were  determined  to  stretch  the  law  as  far  they  could,  and  to  assert 
their  independence  as  loudly  as  possible.  They  held  it  in  fact  better 
to  have  constitutional  struggles  with  liberals  at  home  than  truckle  to 
the  wishes  of  despots  without.  Accordingly  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  the 
prince  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  people  for  retrenchment ;  in  Saxe- 
Weimar  the  press  was  little  disturbed  by  censorship  ;  in  Wiirtemberg 
the  censorship  was  practically  nil,  and  the  Chamber  moved  the  re- 
trenchment of  public  expenditure  with  the  manifest  sympathy  and 
approval  of  the  king. 

Nor  was  it  long  to  be  a  secret  at  head-quarters  how  things  were 
going  in  the  distance.  The  Bundestag,  which  included  representa- 
tives from  the  various  princes,  did  not  fail  to  echo  the  new  tones  of 
constitutionalism.  Aretin,  the  Bavarian  deputy,  had  been  a  decided 
liberal.  At  his  death  Metternich  made  a  journey  to  Munich  to  urge 
the  king  to  send  a  deputy  more  in  harmony  with  the  approved  policy 
of  the  time.  But  the  King  of  Bavaria  explained,  that  while  he  would 
be  sorry  to  interfere  with  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  he  intended 
to  adhere  to  the  policy  which  had  proved  the  most  prosperous  for 
Bavaria  ;  and  further  he  stated  that  he  himself  and  not  Prince  Met- 
ternich must  be  supposed  to  know  what  lines  that  policy  should  take. 
The  tone  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  was  still  more  decided.  He 
communicated  to  the  various  courts  his  firm  resolution  in  no  way  to 
depart  from  the  system  which  he  had  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects  and  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 

The  deputy  of  Wiirtemberg  at  the  Bundestag  was  Baron  Wangen- 
heim,  a  man  who  seems  less  like  a  character  in  history  than  the  hero 
of  a  romance.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  freethinker,  earnest,  eloquent, 
and  subtle.  His  power  of  repartee  was  unrivalled,  and  his  invariable 
good  temper  made  him  still  more  dangerous  as  a  parliamentary 
opponent.  He  had  taken  the  part  of  Anhalt  against  Prussia  in  an 
impost  dispute  between  the  small  state  and  the  large ;  he  alone  had 
voted  against  the  motion  for  thanking  the  great  powers  for  their 
action  at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  These  offences  were  great,  but  he 
enraged  Metternich  still  more  when  he  defended  a  Wiirtemberg 
opposition  paper,  the  Deutscker  Beobachter.  This  paper  was  said  to 
be  of  outrageous  insolence,  first  because  it  sympathised  with  the 
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revolutionary  movement  in  Spain  ;  secondly,  because  it  laughed  at 
the  exponents  of  Church  policy;  and  thirdly,  because  it  dared  to 
preach  downright  liberalism.  Wangenheim  defended  it.  He  made 
use  of  no  vague  phrases  exalting  freedom  ;  his  argument  was  of  that 
kind  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with — strictly  legal  reasoning.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
were  to  bring  their  interference  to  bear  on  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg 
in  this  matter  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  liberal  paper,  they  who 
posed  as  law-makers  would  only  be  law-breakers.  This  he  urged 
with  much  cogency  and  wit,  and  always  with  imperturbable  calm- 
ness despite  the  threats  and  rage  of  his  opponents. 

But  Metternich  succeeded  at  last.  The  Beobachter  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  1823;  and  a  little  later  Wangenheim  was  re- 
moved from  the  Bundestag.  The  King  of  Wiirtemberg  feared  the 
absolute  hostility  of  Austria,  which  seemed  surely  forthcoming  when 
Metternich  threatened  to  withdraw  the  Austrian  ambassador  unless  the 
liberal  attitude  and  the  liberal  deputy  were  given  over  by  the  king. 

Here  too,  then,  was  a  new  victory  for  the  reactionary  party.  Hopes 
that  had  before  turned  to  Wiirtemberg  now  inclined  again  to  Bavaria 
where  the  new  King  Louis  had  spoken  bravely.  He  consented  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  in  the  legislative 
chamber.  He  could  not  brook  the  interference  of  Austria,  l  for  I  am 
responsible,'  he  said,  '  only  to  God  and  the  Constitution.  Emperor 
Francis  is  not  der  liebe  Gott,  and  Metternicli  is  certainly  not  the  Con- 
stitution.' But  Louis,  too,  was  not  long  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  though  his  despotism  was  to  take  a  peculiar  form. 

New  power  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  other  states  of  Germany 
where  any  signs  of  opposition  were  still  apparent.  Bribes  were 
mingled  with  threats,  and  flattery  with  obloquy,  to  silence  would-be 
constitutionalists.  In  Austria  itself  Metternich's  triumph  was  alto- 
gether complete.  There  the  school-books  authorised  by  the  Govern- 
ment  enjoined  the  children  to  '  honour  the  sovereign  as  they  would 
their  father  and  their  mother,  and  to  remember  that  he  had  absolute 
power  over  their  bodies  and  all  their  goods.'  In  all  Germany  the 
University  professors  were  watched  like  escaped  criminals,  while  the 
restrictions  which  shackled  literature  were  soon  enough  to  make  the 
whole  press  spiritless  as  a  court-circular,  and  to  limit  poetry  to  odes 
celebrating  the  births  of  princes  or  the  graces  of  ballet  girls. 

It  was  from  without,  as  we  saw  before,  that  the  princes  of  Germany 
had  continually  received  admonition  and  advice  to  more  relentless 
tyranny.  It  was  now  from  without  that  the  voice  of  liberty  rang 
forth  to  the  German  people.  The  echo  of  the  revolution  in  Spain 
resounded  first ;  then  came  the  news  of  Austrian  ill  deeds  in  Italy, 
and  the  brave  attempts  to  unseat  the  tyrant  from  a  throne  that  he 
never  should  have  filled ;  and  then  more  loudly  and  yet  more 
piteously  rang  the  cry  of  Greece  struggling  with  a  hand  that  seemed 
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too  strong  for  her.  The  old  memories  of  Germany  battling  against 
Napoleon  were  awakened,  and  the  present  misery  was  newly  felt. 
What  Greece  accomplished  against  her  foes,  partly  with  the  help  of 
English,  Italian,  and  even  German  volunteers,  showed  that  there  ran 
through  the  peoples  a  desire  wholly  other  from  that  of  the  princes,  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  to  proclaim 
liberty  in  the  very  face  of  tyranny.  More  than  this,  it  showed  such 
desire  was  possible  of  attainment.  Germany  was  not  too  distant  to 
learn  the  lesson ;  she  knew  that  in  her  darkest  hour  there  was  at  least 
elsewhere  light. 

The  old  German  instruments  of  opposition  still  existed,  though 
they  were  weak  and  divided.  The  members  of  one  Burschenschaft 
had  met  in  exile  in  Switzerland,  and  there  formed  vague  schemes  to 
overturn  the  governments  that  existed  in  the  Vaterland. 

Three  other  societies — the  Teutonia,  the  Arminia,  and  the  Ger- 
mania — still  met  in  the  utmost  secrecy  in  Germany  itself.  The  tone  of 
the  first  two  was  national,  insisting  on  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father- 
land. But  the  Germania  took  up  a  different  position.  Its  members 
felt  that  the  new  gospel  of  freedom  must  come  from  France,  and  they 
were  eager  that  the  old  bitterness  should  cease  now  that  she  was  to 
appear  to  them,  not  as  the  desolator  of  the  land,  but  as  the  welcome 
messenger  of  glad  tidings.  Certain  doctrines  the  Germania  spread  into 
all  classes.  They  were  the  same  doctrines  which  Heine  was  then 
expressing  in  his  Reisebilder,  the  doctrines  which  the  clarion  voice 
of  Hugo  urges  upon  mankind  to-day : — Forget  nationality,  think 
only  of  humanity ;  princes  only  have  diverse  interests :  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  are  all  friends. 

Coexistent  with  these  societies  were  others  called  Mdnnerbiinde 
and  Junylingsbunde.  These  aimed  at  bolder  game.  They  sought  to 
establish  a  revolution  in  Germany,  and  there  was  a  vague  hope  that 
France  would  come  with  a  strong  band  of  helpers  if  once  a  revolution 
were  attempted.  The  Commission  of  Mayence  which  Metternich 
had  appointed  in  1819  muttered  from  time  to  time  vague  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  dangers  still  impending  from  these  would-be  rebels, 
and  punished  with  years  of  imprisonment  all  persons  against  whom 
it  could  find  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  Traitors  came  forward  to  tell 
what  they  had  sworn  never  to  reveal,  and  to  invent  numerous  lies 
to  gain  large  rewards.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  infamous 
John  Wit  or  Doerring,  well  known  once  as  '  the  German '  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  It  seems  marvellous  that  any  Commission  could  have 
pretended  even  to  believe  such  palpable  lies  as  those  which  Doerring 
was  paid  to  tell.  In  his  book  he  writes  himself  down  villain  on  every 
page. 

The  Commission,  by  supplementing  with  its  own  hypotheses  the 
evidence  thus  offered,  discovered  the  existence  of  the  Mdnnerbund  and 
the  Junglingsbund.  This  discovery  was  made  at  a  time  most  oppor 
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tune  for  Metternich.  The  five  years  for  which  the  Decrees  of  Karlsbad 
were  to  remain  in  force  had  just  expired,  and  the  ministers  of  various 
states  were  consulting  together  as  to  what  regime  should  now  be 
inaugurated.  How  fortunate  then  that  tidings  should  come  which 
gave  fresh  excuse  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  tyranny !  With  weighty 
sent<  i  -.  M.  itrrnich  adjured  the  assembled  ministers  to  remember 
the  danger  which  beset  Germany ;  to  bethink  them  of  the  waxing 
discontent,  the  far-scattered  plotters,  the  desperate  band  of  frenzied 
youth  within  their  borders  ready  at  a  moment  to  raise  the  banner  of 
revolution,  expecting,  and  possibly  on  good  grounds,  help  from  the 
wilder  spirits  of  other  lands  to  subvert  the  Governments  that  were, 
and  proclaim  anarchy  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  princes 
trembled,  and  the  ministers  believed  what  was  spoken.  All  that 
Metternich  could  desire  came  to  pass.  The  press  is  to  be  shackled 
more  firmly  than  ever;  the  inquisition  of  Mayence  is  still  to  sit  to 
investigate  the  secret  machinations  of  democracy ;  the  universities 
are  to  be  watched  more  closely  than  before ;  political  associations  of 
every  kind  are  to  be  instantly  suppressed.  The  victory,  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  year  1820,  must  have  seemed  to  Metternich 
transitory  only,  was  now  (1824)  won  a  second  time,  and  it  was  now 
well  assured  to  be  lasting.  He  had  won ;  he  had  crushed  the  life- 
blood  of  patriotism  and  honesty  ;  he  had  reduced  almost  all  Germany 
to  silent,  pitiful  submission. 

The  hopes  that  men  had  cherished  long  and  earnestly  were 
doomed  to  be  wrecked  one  after  another.  Had  not  Prussia  promised 
Landstande  ten  years  ago — when  was  the  good  time  to  come  ?  A  king 
had  died  at  Berlin,  and  another  reigned  in  his  stead — the  despotism 
remained  unaltered.  Article  13,  which  had  in  the  year  1815 
promised  the  establishment  of  representative  assemblies  in  every 
kingdom  of  Germany,  was  still  on  the  lips  of  the  constitutionalists, 
and  the  wiser  men  of  the  court  party  felt  that  its  provisions  must 
sooner  or  later  be  fulfilled.  The  demand  became  more  frequent 
and  louder,  and  at  last  the  king  instituted  a  new  commission  to 
inquire  how  the  representative  system  might  best  be  carried  out  in 
Prussia.  But  what  a  commission  !  A  commission  consisting  of  princes, 
royal  ministers,  and  paid  functionaries :  these  were  to  deliberate  on 
measures  that  concerned  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  people. 

Could  its  deliberations  result  in  more  than  moonshine  ?  Moon- 
shine only  was  their  outcome — moonshine  called  provincial  assemblies. 
These  assemblies  were  to  confine  themselves  to  local  matters  ;  but  it 
will  be  found  difficult,  said  Humboldt,  to  define  what  is  local  and 
what  imperial.  They  were  bidden  to  consider  of  school  matters  and 
church  matters :  were  these  not  delicate  things  to  handle  ?  More- 
over there  were  to  be  these '  safeguards.'  The  king  was  to  appoint  the 
president  of  each  assembly ;  its  decisions  were  to  be  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  home  government,  and  finally,  the  deliberations  of  the  assemblies 
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were  to  be  private  or  public  as  the  king  might  desire  and  command. 
Provincial  assemblies,  said  a  historian  of  the  time,  '  do  not  fulfil  the 
thirteenth  article,  for  they  are  in  no  way  representative  assemblies  of 
the  State  regarded  as  a  whole.'  They  will  give  each  party  ground  for 
complaint,  said  Humboldt ;  the  Tories  will  say,  why  these  ?  and  the 
Liberals  will  say,  why  not  give  us  a  real,  universal  representative 
system  at  once  ? 

George  Eliot  has  shown  us,  in  a  witty  description  of  the  rustic  of 
the  period,  how  in  the  year  1831  the  Eeform  Bill  was  looked  for  in 
England  as  the  panacea  for  all  suffering,  the  discomfiture  of  the  rich 
and  the  triumph  of  the  poor.  In  Germany  the  classes  above  that  of 
which  George  Eliot's  Dagley  is  the  representative,  hoped  that  the 
Landstande  would  amend  their  troubles  in  somewhat  the  same 
way,  but  with  better  understanding  and  stronger  ground.  It  was 
quite  certain  that  the  various  governments  of  Germany  were  hitherto 
administered  by  the  richer  classes  only.  No  one  knew  how  the  taxes 
were  spent,  but  they  were  increased  on  such  slight  pretence  that  it 
was  manifest  that  the  burden  did  not  fall  on  those  who  imposed  them. 
War  was  long  past,  but  the  taxes  waxed  heavier  than  in  the  time 
when  Napoleon  was  at  the  gates ;  the  poor  were  nearly  starving  for 
bread,  while  court  festivities  and  court  profligacies  held  their  head  as 
high  as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Wastefulness,  as  has  been 
acutely  remarked,  gives  the  last  sting  to  taxation ;  helplessness,  that 
is,  being  denied  the  power  of  even  protesting  against  it,  makes  dis- 
content against  ruling  powers  certain  to  be  dangerous.  The  German 
people  felt  things  were  getting  materially  worse :  how  can  one  rest 
satisfied  with  a  government  which  is  ill-efficient  as  well  as  despotic  ? 
They  cried  out  for  a  representative  system  which  would  give  them 
some  voice  at  least  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

Whom  did  the  imposts  profit  ?  The  people  felt  that  they  were 
to  themselves  a  bitter  injury.  Prices  were  enormously  increased  by 
them  ;  commerce  was  terribly  diminished.  In  Saxony,  the  complaints 
grew  louder  and  louder  ;  complaints  changed  to  riots,  and  riots  ended 
in  violent  collisions  between  people  and  police,  and  the  destruction 
of  .the  hated  custom-houses.  These  scenes  were  repeated  in  various 
towns.  The  king  grew  alarmed  and  offered  to  remove  the  imposts. 
Then  order  was  restored,  and  the  victory  of  the  popular  cause  was 
still  further  assured  by  the  fact,  that  the  nephew  of  the  king  was  in 
future  to  be  associated  with  his  uncle  as  Mit-regent,  or  Co-Eegent, 
and  to  succeed  him  after  his  death ;  Frederick  Augustus,  the  nephew, 
being  generally  understood  to  be  of  constitutional  tendencies. 

In  Brunswick  the  year  1830  witnessed  a  more  serious  outbreak. 
The  Duke,  Charles,  who  had  been  long  a  minor,  was  always  impatient 
of  control,  and  at  last  at  the  age  of  eighteen  took  the  power  into 
his  own  hands.  He  soon  showed  that  he  intended  to  be  a  tyrant  of  no 
common  order.  He  opened  letters  directed  to  persons  he  suspected  of 
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holding  literal  principles,  and  Wished  all  his  personal  enemies  from 
his  territories.  He  refused  to  be  troubled  with  legislative  chambers, 
and  forbade  his  doctor  to  attend  the  confinement  of  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Landstand.  Governing  at  all  was  a 
nuisance  to  Chiirlt-s,  and  he  determined  to  take  a  holiday  and  to  spend 
it  in  J'.sris.  Having  enriched  himself,  partly  by  taxation,  entirely 
arbitrarily  imposed,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  state  lands,  which  were 
in  nowise  his  private  property,  he  made  his  pleasure  trip  to  France. 
But  he  had  chosen  a  most  unfortunate  time,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
the  July  Revolution.  Charles  was  terrified  and  fled.  When  he  reached 
home  he  began  to  boast  how  splendidly  he  would  have  kept  revolution 
at  bay  had  he  been  threatened.  '  Charles  X.,'  he  said,  '  showed  no 
energy.' 

For  the  time  no  one  could  make  this  complaint  of  Charles  of 
Brunswick.  When  he  came  back  to  his  castle  the  country  people 
wanted  to  welcome  him  with  a  torchlight  procession.  Charles 
showed  his  gratitude  by  threatening  to  fire  on  the  people  if  they  did. 
There  had  been  an  old  officer  who  had  been  rewarded  by  Charles's 
father  with  a  small  post  at  the  court.  Charles  took  a  dislike  to 
this  man  and  dismissed  him.  The  old  man  fell  ill;  Charles  went 
to  his  sick-bed  to  revile  him  and  annoy  him.  The  man  died; 
naturally  enough  people  said  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Then 
Charles  went  to  the  house  where  his  body  lay,  and  standing  in  the 
presence  of  death  he  said,  '  Well,  I  must  accustom  myself  to  corpses.' 
The  speech  was  caught  up  and  soon  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Even  the  priest-taught  herd  cannot  believe  in  the  divine-right  theory 
when  the  heaven-anointed  prince  speaks  the  words  of  the  devil 
himself. 

The  taxes  were  increased,  and  the  people  grew  bitter.  Would 
Charles  receive  a  deputation  from  them  ?  His  answer  was  to  plant, 
cannon  round  his  castle.  The  people  came  up  to  the  castle,  and 
Charles's  officers  would  not  fire  on  them.  They  set  fire  to  the  castle — 
to  the  hell-house  as  they  called  it — but  Charles  escaped. .  His  brother, 
a  constitutional  ruler,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  his  stead  ;  nor  were 
Charles's  efforts  to  raise  rebellion  in  Brunswick,  or  get  help  for  that 
purpose  without,  of  any  avail. 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  rioting  against  the  imposts  was  as  fierce ; 
but  there  the  viler  element  mixed  with  the  reformers — mere  peace 
disturbers,  that  is,  universal  malcontents,  ready  to  use  any  cry  to 
shelter  lawlessness  and  plundering.  In  Hesse-Cassel  a  tax  on  bread 
caused  a  very  serious  insurrection.  The  duke  was  terrified  at  the 
unanimity  and  strength  of  the  people,  and  consented  to  abolish  the 
customs.  The  people  insisted  on  more  than  this  ;  they  must  have 
legislative  chambers,  and  this  he  granted.  More  than  that,  they  bade 
the  duke  banish  his  mistress  from  the  court,  for  they  believed  she  had 
been  the  reason  of  the  reckless  extravagance  that  had  been  dis- 
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played  in  the  administration  of  the  national  finances.  The  king 
hesitated.  Countess  von  Eeichenbach  was  first-  dismissed  only  tem- 
porarily. But  this  was  not  enough ;  the  people  insisted  she  must  go 
never  to  return.  The  duke  was  obliged  to  issue  the  command,  which 
proved  even  more  advantageous  than  the  people  could  have  hoped. 
For  he  himself  followed  her  into  exile  and  withdrew  from  Hesse, 
leaving  the  government  to  his  son,  who  seemed  likely  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional ruler. 

Nowhere  did  the  revolution  of  July  produce  more  effect  than  in 
Bavaria.  That  effect,  moral  and  intellectual,  at  first  was  certain  to 
be  of  practical  outcome  later.  For  it  was  in  Bavaria  that  the  revo- 
lution of  July  first  convinced  the  popular  writers  how  closely  allied 
nations  might  be,  despite  the  differences  of  the  ir  racesand  the 
rivalries  of  their  sovereigns.  A  new  gospel  was  spread  abroad.  The 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  France  had  been  one  of  hot  loathing : 
it  was  now  one  of  admiration  and  friendship.  '  What  France  does 
and  desires  we  hate  and  will  fight  against,'  said  the  German  of  1820. 
'  We  admire  France  and  will  help  her,'  said  the  German  of  1830. 
The  press  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  set  free  by  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
The  revolution  of  July  in  Paris  had  been  accomplished,  every  one 
knew,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  journalism.  A  wild  ambition  ran 
through  the  veins  of  the  South  German  writers,  who  were  breathing 
for  the  first  time  the  air  of  freedom.  '  It  is  our  destiny,  too,'  said 
Wirth,  like  his  predecessor  Gorres,  a  learned  enthusiast,  '  to  overturn 
thrones  and  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  the  people.' 

These  words,  and  others  like  them,  scared  King  Louis  back  to 
despotism.  He  had  been  trying  constitutionalism  as  an  experiment. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  a  false  move.  Best,  perhaps,  undo  it  as 
quickly  as  it  had  been  made.  And  thinking  so,  Louis  re-instituted  a 
sharp  censorship  over  the  press. 

Then  the  liberal  party  made  a  vigorous  effort.  They  established 
a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  a  Free  Press.  The  pamphlets  circu- 
lated like  wildfire,  and  were  read  with  fever  eagerness.  The  litera- 
ture of  liberty  is  always  romantic;  and  governments  can  give  no 
better  help  to  those  who  try  to  write  it  than  when,  by  prohibitory 
edicts,  the  Eve's  apple  flavour  is  added  to  that  which  was  enticing 
enough  before. 

Any  one  who  wanted  to  write  sarcasms  about  Louis  of  Bavaria 
had  a  very  easy  task.  His  old  liberal  witticisms  could  be  most 
vivaciously  held  up  in  contrast  with  his  present  reactionary  deeds. 
He  had  a  habit  of  making  frequent  journeys  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
was  there  he  divided  his  time  between  worshipping  Peter  and  Venus. 
People  said  that  the  Pope,  indeed,  was  only  the  excuse,  and  certain 
fair  ladies  the  real  cause  of  his  journey.  Profligacy  in  a  monarch  is 
usually  only  exasperating  to  a  small  portion  of  his  subjects.  But  it 
enrages  them  all  when  it  implies  heavy  taxation.  Bavarian  thalers 
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went,  it  was  said,  in  thousands  to  that  class  of  women  which,  in  Home 
as   elsewhere,  shows  ready  appreciation  of  the  loves  and  purses  of 

princes. 

When  Louis  came  back  from  Rome  stories  were  told  of  his 
gallantries ;  but  Louis  himself,  naturally  enough,  spoke  only  of  his 
devotional  acts  in  the  Holy  City.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  insisted 
on  reminding  his  subjects  in  Bavaria  of  these  devotional  acts  by  erect- 
in"-  all  over  his  dominions  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  churches  and 
hospitals.  Many  were  indignant  at  the  very  outset  of  these  Ultra- 
montane displays,  and  every  one  was  enraged  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  pious  works  were  all  done  at  the  public  cost.  Taxation  grew 
heavier  and  heavier. 

The  press  had  been  hushed,  but  the  writers  of  the  old  opposition 
papers  suddenly  conceived  a  new  way  of  asserting  their  opinions. 
You  may  not  write,  said  the  law ;  then,  said  the  authors,  we  will 
speak. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  the  old  Wartburg  Feast  helped  them  to 
the  notion  which  they  soon  had  ready  for  execution.  They  would 
celebrate  a  patriotic  festival.  It  should  explain  how  the  hopes  of 
Germany  inclined  towards  the  South,  especially  to  Bavaria ;  it  should 
explain. how  Germany  longed  for  democracy;  it  should  show  the 
world  that  the  diviner  day  on  which  all  people  should  be  akin  was 
near  at  hand,  and  how  the  sons  of  Poland,  Germany,  and  France 
would  soon  march  together  under  the  banner  of  liberty. 

The  Government  of  Bavaria  took  fright  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
declared  the  holding  of  the  feast  illegal.  Fortunately  for  the  pro- 
moters of  the  feast  there  was  among  them  a  man  of  brilliant  dexterity. 
By  skilful  legal  fencing  \Virth  showed  that  the  Government  could 
only  forbid  the  feast  by  making  a  new  law,  and  to  venture  upon  such 
an  innovation  was  manifestly  exceedingly  perilous. 

Metternich  had  heard  of  this  new  plan  of  the  liberals  with  far- 
seeing  satisfaction.  c  Their  feast,'  he  said,  '  will  end  after  all  in  the 
triumph  of  righteousness :  the  wicked  have  made  haste  overmuch.' 
With  Metternich  righteousness  and  despotism,  and  the  wicked  and 
liberals,  were  of  course  synonymous  terms. 

The  feast  was  to  be  called  the  German  May.  It  was  held  at  a 
castle  near  Hambach.  The  memory  of  the  Wartburg  Festival  occurs 
to  one.  But  the  Hambach  Feast  was  very  different.  At  Wartburg 
six  hundred  sympathisers  assembled.  At  Hambach  the  numbers 
reached  five-and-twenty  thousand.  Among  them  were  representa- 
tives of  all  social  classes,  and,  more  than  that,  persons  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  from  France  also. 

The  bands  played  the  forbidden  patriotic  songs ;  the  people  wore 
the  long  forbidden  national  colours — black,  red,  and  gold.  On  a 
banner,  borne  before  the  leaders,  were  the  words  Germany  desires 
Unity,  Freedom,  and  Equality. 
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A  brief  announcement  of  the  objects  of  the  gathering  was  followed 
by  Siebenpfeiffer  with  a  violent  rhetorical  tirade  against  the  tyranny 
and  the  selfishness  of  princes.  '  It  was  an  oration  of  that  kind 
which  can  only  be  quoted  in  full  by  the  writers  of  later  days,'  said 
the  judicious  Menzel,  a  royalist  historian  of  the  time.  Of  the  most 
important  speech  delivered,  we  have  however  a  very  full  report.  The 
speaker,  Wirth,  when  he  published  beyond  the  frontier  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  did  not  fail  to  include  his  own  words. 
Some  passages  are  well  worth  reproducing : — '  Germany,  who  was 
meant  to  be  the  guardian  of  liberty  in  Europe,  has  proved  the  very 
opposite.  She  has  been  the  curse  of  Europe.  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Poland  all  prove  this  is  true.'  Then  follow  accounts  of  the  steps 
Metternich  had  taken  to  re-establish  in  all  these  countries  the  regime 
of  despotism.  '  What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  unspeakable  sorrow  ?  ' 
says  the  orator.  '  It  is  because  Austria  and  Prussia  have  usurped  all 
Germany.  They  have  usurped  it :  they  rule  in  Eastern  fashion  the 
land  which  they  have  stolen,  and,  more  than  this,  they  use  their  power 
for  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  other  peoples.  When  will  the 
power  of  these  despots  cease  ?  It  will  cease  the  very  instant  that 
Eeason  gains  ascendency  in  religion  and  in  politics  too.  .  .  .  Truly  I 
say  unto  you  this  day  the  princes  of  Europe  have  betrayed  the  peoples. 
Vanity,  ambition,  and  covetousness — these  are  the  idols  they  have 
set  before  themselves,  and  for  these  they  sacrifice  the  races  of  the 
earth — for  these  they  seek  to  prevent  mankind  from  attaining  to 
material  prosperity  and  to  spiritual  perfection.'  These  seemed  wild 
words,  but  there  was  much  truth  in  them  too.  When  Kobert  Owen 
explained  to  Gentz,  the  friend  of  Metternich,  how  certain  reforms 
might  bring  about  the  amelioration  of  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  Gentz  answered  with  perfect  graveness,  '  But 
we  desire  to  see  the  masses  neither  prosperous  nor  happy.  It 
would  not  be  so  easy  .to  keep  them  in  subjection  if  they  ivere."1 

The  Hambach  Feast  showed  an  immense  advance,  said  Heine ; 
'  it  was  like  the  Wartburg  only  in  accidentals.  In  Hambach  the 
Present  sang  the  songs  of  sunrise,  and  brotherly  greeting  was  spoken 
to  all  mankind.  It  was  not  like  the  Wartburg  Feast,  where  the  Past 
crooned  its  sullen  raven  song,  amid  follies  of  speech  and  deed  worthy 
of  the  most  idiot  medievalism.  The  liberalism  of  France  was  uttered 
at  Hambach.  Much  that  was  unreasonable  was  said  no  doubt,  but 
Keason  was  acknowledged  as  the  highest  authority  nevertheless :  it 
was  not  like  the  Wartburg,  where  Teutomania  raged  rampant,  croak- 
ing much  of  faith  and  love,  while  its  faith  meant  unreason  and  its 
love  hatred  for  the  stranger.' 

The  eclat  that  followed  the  Feast  of  Hambach  was  more  alarming 
to  the  Bavarian  Government  than  the  feast  itself.     There  was  a  possi- 
bility of  terrifying  its  promoters  by  bringing  the  principal  speakers  to 
trial.     The  charges  made  against  Wirth,  Siebenpfeiffer,  and  others 
VOL.  IV.— No.  20.  3  C 
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were  that  they  had,  partly  by  writing  and  partly  by  other  means,  dis- 
tml>ed  good  government  and  tended  to  rouse  the  people  to  civil  war. 
The  jury  was  packed  with  Government  officials.  '  You  will  take  care,' 
said  the  public  prosecutor,  •«  in  considering  your  verdict,  for  on  it 
may  depend  not  only  the  public  security,  but  also  the  continuance  of 
the  jury  system.'  Ominous  words.  The  case  against  Wirth  was 
weak,  but  with  a  packed  jury  and  such  a  threat  no  one  could  say 
what  the  verdict  would  be.  It  was  awaited  amid  wild  excitement ; 
Landau,  where  the  trial  took  place,  was  crowded  with  liberals,  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  Germany  eager  to  hear  the  news  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  every  road  around  the  town  were  detachments  of 
youths  bearing  flags,  to  be  waved  as  signals  as  soon  as  the  verdict 
was  known.  Wirth's  defence  was  so  skilful  that  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  rose  high.  And,  indeed,  the  verdict  of '  not  guilty  '  was  pro- 
nounced. But  the  joy  of  the  people  was  soon  cut  short.  Wirth  was 
now  impeached  on  a  second  charge :  he  had  ••  insulted  the  govern- 
ment officials.'  It  was  clearly  useless  to  expect  a  jury  to  pronounce 
him  guilty,  so  the  new  trial  was  conducted  by  police  magistrates  only, 
and  it  ended  in  Wirth  being  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 

In  the  next  year  (1833)  a  wild  scheme  was  afoot  to  upset  the 
whole  of  the  existing  regime.  At  Hambach  Wirth  had  proclaimed 
a  republic  was  the  only  government  fit  for  Germany,  and  now  the 
attempt  to  win  it  was  to  be  made.  Sundry  rumours  reached  the 
authorities  at  Frankfort  of  some  vague  plot.  All  were  disregarded, 
and  on  April  5  at  midnight  the  troops  were  sleeping  in  the  bar- 
racks the  sleep  of  the  undisturbed.  Suddenly  the  great  bell  of  the 
dome  was  sounded,  by  whom  no  one  knew.  Was  an  insurrectionary 
army  in  possession  of  the  town?  The  military  rushed  out.  The 
guard  had  already  been  mastered,  but  the  assailants  were  few  in 
number.  One  hundred  and  fifty  youths — no  more — armed  with 
pistols,  short  guns,  and  bludgeons.  They  made  a  brave  fight,  but  it 
could  not  be  a  long  one.  The  bell  sounded  in  vain  :  the  allies  whom 
they  had  expected,  but  no  one  could  say  exactly  whence,  never  ap- 
peared. In  one  hour  and  a  half  the  fighting  was  finished.  Some 
political  prisoners  had  been  released  from  the  prisons;  they  were 
mostly  recaptured,  and,  of  course,  countless  new  arrests  were  made. 
The  liberal  party  spoke  of  the  affair  afterwards  as  the  Frankfort 
attempt :  their  enemies  very  properly  laughed  at  it  as  the  '  Frank- 
•  furter  Putsch,'  the  Frankfort  muddle.1 

Who  were  the  movers  of  the  affair  remained  always  a  mystery. 
One  Franck,  a  bookseller,  had  been  concerned  in  it.  He  had  wit- 
nessed the  July  revolution  in  Paris,  and  had  been  much  wrought  upon 

A  brief  quotation  from  a  leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  a  week 
.-ifter  the  attempt,  April  12,  may  not  be  uninteresting:-*  The  disturbance  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pretty  intelligible  symptom  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling  among 
an  immense  portion  of  the  Germans.  The  spirit  of  discontent  has  been  ripening  into 
a  national  passion.  The  German  people  want  good  government ;  if  peaceably,  well ; 
if  not,  they  will  nevertheless  have  it.' 
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by  all  he  had  seen.  On  returning  to  Germany  he  had  travelled 
incessantly  from  one  place  to  another,  stirring  up  with  much  zeal,  and 
little  concealment,  all  the  revolutionary  feeling  which  he  could  find. 
Franck  was,  however,  arrested  three  months  before  the  attempt  itself 
was  made.  Another  of  the  conspirators,  Garth,  rivalled  Franck  in 
the  diligence  he  showed  in  seeking  supporters  of  the  movement.  He 
also  travelled  through  most  of  Germany,  always  telling  the  people  in 
one  place  that  the  people  in  another  were  sworn  to  a  man  to  fight  for 
the  republic. 

The  Frankfort  attempt  ended  in  so  conspicuous  a  failure,  that  if 
the  Government  had  only  ignored  or  pooh-poohed  it,  they  might  have 
derived  advantage  from  the  fiasco.  They  must  have  known  that  the 
stories  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  meeting  just  outside  the  borders 
to  come  and  help  in  case  a  republic  was  set  on  foot,  and  twenty  other 
such  wild  inventions,  were  nothing  but  romances.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Government  forgot  the  failure,  thought  only  of  the  attempt 
itself,  and,  with  true  German  grundlichkeit.,  they  tried  to  investigate 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  it.  They  tried,  in  fact,  to  find  the  builders 
of  a  vanished  castle  in  the  air. 

The  1819  Commission  of  Mayence  was  now  never  alluded  to  with- 
out mocking.  It  would  clearly,  therefore,  Metternich  saw,  be  necessary 
to  change  the  site,  and  so  the  name,  of  the  new  Commission.  Where 
should  that  site  be  ?  Metternich  thought  it  best  to  show  the  ima- 
ginary lion  that  the  valiant  Government  would  run  right  into  his 
mouth ;  so  Frankfort,  the  scene  of  the  '  revolution,'  was  chosen  for 
the  seat  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation. 

Frankfort  was  still  a  free  town,  and  its  troops  were  accordingly 
under  the  orders  of  the  municipality.  Metternich  declared  that  there 
was  danger  the  troops  would  desert  and  join  the  supposed  rebels. 
The  Frankfort  troops  must,  therefore,  be  put  under  the  command  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Frankfort  attempted  to  resist,  and  England 
joined  her  in  protesting  against  Metternich's  new  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  smaller  states.  But  all  protest  was  unavailing. 

The  Frankfort  Commission,  like  the  Mayence,  sat  for  some  years, 
and  conducted  its  investigations  in  similarly  inquisitorial  ways.  The 
repeated  failures  of  the  liberals  had  disheartened  their  friends,  and  the 
cause  would  have  been  forgotten  had  not  the  outcries  of  its  most  vio- 
lent supporters  seemed  necessary  protests  against  the  daily  increasing 
tyranny.  One  year  after  the  Hambach  Feast,  some  enthusiasts  at 
Neustadt  were  about  to  celebrate  the  anniversary,  when  the  military 
was  suddenly  brought  out,  and  charged  the  assembling  people  without 
warning  of  any  kind.  Poor  staring  quidnuncs  were  driven  at  the 
end  of  the  bayonet,  and  many  women  and  children  were  seriously 
wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  censorship,  however  strict,  to  forbid 
accounts  of  the  affair  appearing  in  various  newspapers,  and  the  old 
bitterness  against  the  Executive  was  revived  with  increased  force. 

3  c2 
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I>ut  the  injury  of  many  persons  did  not  produce  so  deep  an  effect 
as  tin-  wrong  done  under  peculiar  circumstances  to  one  individual, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fate  of  Weidig  made  the  Metter- 
nich  system  as  much  weaker  as  the  crime  of  Sand  had  strengthened 
it  eighteen  years  before. 

Weidig  was  a  young  clergyman  of  the  district  of  Oberhesse.  Among 
his  friends  were  many  of  the  republicans  who  instigated  the  Frank- 
fort attempt.  Weidig,  more  far-seeing  than  they,  knew  that  it  must 
end  in  ignominious  failure,  and  begged  them  to  desist.  That  he  was, 
nevertheless,  continually  in  their  society  was  perfectly  true ;  and  on 
this  charge  he  was  arrested.  After  a  lengthy,  and  of  course  a  secret, 
trial,  he  was  declared  innocent,  and  returned  to  his  parish.  His 
parishioners  were  frenzied  with  joy  at  his  safe  return.  Congratula- 
tions, wreaths,  and  speeches  were  showered  upon  him.  Some  persons 
welcomed  in  him  the  pastor  only ;  others  regarded  his  acquittal  as  a 
triumph  of  the  liberty  party.  Weidig  himself  thought  it  so;  in  a 
verse  of  thanks  addressed  to  some  of  his  well-wishers,  he  punningly, 
as  it  were,  spoke  of  the  German  tricolor,  always  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  freedom  : — 

You  are  the  welcome  harbingers  to  me 
Of  quick  advent  of  right  and  equity, 
Of  joyous  time  when  all  men  shall  be  free  ; 
Then  the  black  shadow  shall  be  rent  away, 
And  the  red  morning  mock  the  sullen  grey, 
And  hill  and  vale  gleam  gdd  in  the  new  day. 

On  Weidig's  return  to  Hesse  the  press  restrictions  were  as  strin- 
gent as  ever ;  indeed,  all  opposition  newspapers  were  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. But  a  secret  supply  was  found  for  the  increasing  demand, 
and  the  Government  met  with  sharp  criticisms  in  the  Beleuchter 
(Illuminator),  a  biting  weekly  paper.  Who  was  its  editor?  Suspi- 
cion pointed  to  Weidig. 

The  offence  could  not  be  proved,  and  he  could  not  be  directly 
punished.  But  Weidig  was  poor,  and  the  Government  would  make  him 
btill  poorer.  He  was  accordingly  moved  to  the  parish  of  Obergleen, 
on  the  borders  of  Hesse,  where  the  income  was  very  small  indeed. 

Weidig  was  a  man  of  'very  remarkable  eloquence.  There  was  a 
siinpleness  about  it  that  was  irresistible,  and  a  peculiar  pathos.  The 
first  time  he  preached  to  his  new  parishioners,  he  spoke  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  own  life.  He  confessed  that  it  had  seemed  hard  to  him 
to  leave  his  own  home  at  Butzbach,  but  it  was  not  hard  to  suffer  for 
liberty  and  truth.  It  was  mournful  to  leave  work  half  done ;  but 
it  was  happiness  to  come  to  new  work,  to  find  oneself  still  among 
those  bound  to  one  by  ties  as  close  as  those  of  birth — among  those 
willing  to  seek  honestly  the  better  and  fuller  life.  The  sermon  was 
heard  with  much  emotion.  Religion  and  politics  can  form  at  times 
a  most  powerful  alliance. 
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Nor  were  Weidig's  literary  efforts  to  cease  with  his  departure  from 
Butzbach.  His  friend,  George  Biichner,  started  a  new  Journal  for 
the  People,  and  Weidig  contributed  to  it.  For  its  motto  stood  the 
words,  '  Peace  to  the  cottage — war  to  the  palace.'  The  great  tyranny 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  little  tyranny  of  Hesse,  were  closely 
.allied,  and  so  the  great  government  joined  the  little  government  in 
bidding  Weidig  beware.  Friends  in  Switzerland  knew  Weidig  was 
in  danger,  and  begged  him  to  take  shelter  with  them.  But  Weidig 
refused ;  he  would  not  flee,  he  said,  although  he  knew  that  his  arrest 
could  not  be  long  forthcoming. 

It  came  under  touching  circumstances.  When  Weidig  had  left 
Butzbach,  in  ]833,  his  father  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man. 
In  1835  the  news  arrived  of  his  father's  sudden  and  dangerous  illness. 
He  instantly  hurried  home,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  once  more. 
But  he  reached  Butzbach  too  late.  His  father  was  dead. 

He  had  left  his  wife  near  her  confinement,  and  he  returned  home 
to  her  at  Obergieen  as  soon  as  possible.  On  his  reaching  his  house, 
,he  found  a  government  official  already  there.  Weidig  was  dragged 
off  to  prison  without  being  permitted  to  say  farewell  to  wife  or  son. 
A  note  to  the  latter  contained  these  words  :  '  Try  to  remember  me. 
Be  good  to  your  mother,  and  comfort  her  when  she  weeps.'  It  was 
often  thought  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  terrible  fate  that 
was  soon  to  befall  him. 

It  was  by  the  testimony  of  one  Clemm  that  Weidig  had  been 
arrested.  Clemm,  who  was  an  apostate  from  the  cause  of  liberty, 
•could  indeed  prove  nothing  with  regard  to  the  share  Weidig  had 
taken  in  the  revolutionary  newspapers.  But  he  submitted  that  he 
had  fresh  evidence,  tending  to  prove  Weidig's  participation  in  the 
Frankfort  attempt.  It  was  on  this  charge,  for  which  he  had  before 
been  tried  and  then  acquitted,  that  Weidig  was  now  to  be  tried  again. 

Weidig  was  imprisoned  in  Darmstadt.  There  was  no  pretence 
even  of  a  public  trial.  The  investigations  proper  to  a  court  of  justice 
were  entrusted  to  a  person  who  was  to  combine  the  office  of  head 
gaoler  and  inquisitioner. 

This  man,  Georgi  by  name,  had  been  long  an  enemy  of  Weidig. 
He  was  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
suffered  repeatedly  from  delirium  tremens. 

During  the  two  years  of  Weidig's  imprisonment,  Georgi  gradually 
increased  the  privations  to  which  he  subjected  him.  At  first  he  was 
fairly  well  treated.  But  after  a  time  Georgi  removed  from  him  his 
books  and  writing  materials,  and  treated  him  like  an  ordinary  cri- 
minal. It  became  too  much  for  Weidig;  and  one  day  a  knife  came 
into  his  hands.  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  He  tried  to  kill 
Georgi. 

He  was  disarmed  at  once,  and  Georgi  was  determined  Weidig 
should  repent  of  his  rashness.  He  was  now  kept  all  day  in  heavy 
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rlnins,  ami  usually  in  complete  darkness.  But  it  was  still  impos- 
sible to  extract  from  him  expressions  of  contrition.  Georgi  now 
resorted  to  other  means :  he  had  his  prisoner  cruelly  flogged.2 

It  was  a  pitiful  story :  but  the  end  was  not  long  delayed.  One 
morning  the  under-gaoler  visited  Weidig,  and  found  him  lying  dead 
in  the  bed.  He  was  covered  with  blood  :  a  broken  water-bottle  was 

iit-iu  him. 

Doctors  were  called  in,  and  the  first  suspicions  naturally  pointed 
to  suicide.  On  the  window  there  was  found,  written  in  blood,  this 
sentence,  signed  with  Weidig's  initials :  *  As  my  enemy  denies  me 
every  means  of  defence,  I  choose  at  my  own  free  will  a  shameful 
death.'  But  had  Weidig  written  this  ?  Had  he  really  laid  hands 
upon  himself  ?  Medical  evidence  went  far  to  prove  that  the  wounds 
were  not  self-inflicted. 

Had  Georgi  killed  him  ?  Dark  suspicions  rested  on  him  which 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  and  defenders  were  ever  able  to  dispel 
entirely. 

But  the  Government  would  not  for  a  long  time  hear  one  of  their 
creatures  contemned.  To  mark  their  approval,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Frankfort  publicly  complimented  him,  and  the  little  govern- 
ment of  Hesse  followed  smt  by  making  him  a  knight.  But  the  outcry 
was  too  great  and  too  terrible  to  be  disregarded.  An  account  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Weidig,  printed  at  Wintherthiir,  in  Switzerland, 
was  soon  read  and  quoted  all  over  Germany,  despite  the  censorship- 
It  opened  with  these  words  : — '  This  work  bears  the  standard  of  no 
one  party ;  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  cause  of  humanity.  It  is 
concerned  with  a  trial  written  on  the  records  of  Germany  in  letters  of 
blood.  But  it  is  not  addressed  to  jurists  only.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  princes  and  rulers  of  Germany.  It  is  addressed  to  those 
who,  seeing  innocent  and  guilty  suffer  equally,  stay  not  the  op- 
pressor's hand,  and  care  not  for  justice  or  for  the  honour  of  their 
fatherland.  It  is  addressed  to  them — heavy  is  their  transgression.' 
The  Government  saw  that  the  vox  populi  was  now  too  unanimous 
and  too  bitter  to  be  ignored.  Scanty  justice  was  done  at  last,  and 
Georgi  was  dismissed  from  his  post.3 

In  the  same  year  (1837)  tyranny  had,  however,  a  considerable 
triumph.  Ernst  August  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and, 
by  way  of  inaugurating  his  reign,  announced  his  flat  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  the  Constitution.  Some  of  the  most  renowned  professors  of 

2  Georgi  declared  that  the  story  of  the  flogging  was  a  '  coarse  lie,'  but  he  seems 
to  have  no  evidence  to  quote  in  his  defence. 

*  The  literature  on  the  subject  of  Weidig's  death  is  very  large  and  the  evidence 
voluminous  and  conflicting.  Two  facts,  however,  remain  indisputable  : — First,  that 
the  trial  of  Weidig  was  absolutely  secret ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  bitterest  accusa- 
tions against  Georgi  found  many  ready  listeners  in  all  Germany.  These  two  facts 
demonstrate  sufficiently  the  results  that  followed  in  Germany  from  the  Metternich 
system  of  government. 
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(rottingen  resigned  their  chairs  on  hearing  this,  saying  they  would 
not  now  be  able  to  teach  their  pupils  that  it  was  their  duty  to  obey 
the  Government,  since  the  Government  declared  itself  an  unlimited 
tyranny.  The  professors  found  many  sympathisers,  but  in  the  end 
Ernst  August  won  the  day,  and  reigned  as  he  chose,  in  defiance  of 
Constitution  and  of  Law. 

Three  years  later  a  new  king  was  proclaimed  in  Berlin.  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth  had,  while  a  prince,  shown  great  favour  to  the 
nobles,  and  their  hopes  were  elated  at  his  succession.  But,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  reported  to  have  said  that  though 
the  first  noble  when  a  prince,  he  was  as  king  the  first  citizen.  This 
story  was  often  quoted,  and  the  sanguine  liberals  believed  that  the 
day  of  good  government  was  near  at  hand.  How  far  their  hopes 
were  fulfilled  we  must  investigate  on  a  future  occasion. 

LEONARD  A.  MONTEFIORE. 


NOTE. 

Authorities. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  government  in  Germany  between  1820-1840  : — 
LINDNER  :  Das  Manuscript  aus  Sud-Deutschland,  1820.     Published  under  the 
pseudonym  of  George  Erichsen. 

J.  RUSSELL  :  A  Tour  in  Germany,  1828. 
JACOB?  :  Bilder  und  Zustdnde  aus  Berlin,  1833. 
LATJBE  :  Politische  Brief e,  1833. 
The  Annual  Register  (London). 

For  the  insurrectionary  attempts  of  1830-1833  : — 

MENZEL  :   Taschenbuch  der  neuesten  Gesckichte,  1829-1835. 

WrRTH  :   (1)  Die  politische  reformatorische  Richtung  der  Deutschen  im  XVI. 

und  XIX.  Jahrhundert,  1841. 

„  (2)  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  meinem  Leben,  1844. 

„  (3)  The  biography  of  Wirth  in  Meyer's  Grosses  Conversations-Lexicon. 

ILSE  :  Geschichte  der  Politischen  Untersuchungen,  1860  (this  book  relates  chiefly 
to  the  ' Frankfort  attempt'  of  1833). 

Constitutional  points  are  best  treated  in : — 

ROTTECK  and  WELCKER  :  Staatslexicon,  1856. 

DAHLMANN  :  Die  Politik,  1847. 

ZACHABIAE  :  Deutsches  Staats-  und  Bundesrecht,  1845. 

The  history  of  Wei  dig,  his  trial  and  his  death,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
books : — 

1.  WEIDIG:  Reliquien.  2.  Der  Tod  des  Pfarrers  Weidig.  The  guilt  or 
innocence  of  Georgi  is  further  discussed  in  books  and  pamphlets  by  Boden, 
Welcker,  Noellner,  and  Georgi  himself, 

Besides  these,  I  have  derived  much  information  from  the  newspapers  and  general 
histories  mentioned  in  the  note  to  the  previous  article  (especially  from  the  Times 
and  from  Frau  Biichner's  admirable  book),  and  I  have  again  continually  referred 
to  the  works  of  Heine  and  Borne,  who  seem  to  be  the  acutest,  as  they  certainly 
are  the  wittiest,  commentators  on  the  history  of  their  time. 

L.  A.  M. 
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THE  SLICING   OF  HECTOR. 


Disjecta  non  leni  ruina. — HOK. 

THE  ingenuity  of  modern  mechanism,  as  I  am  told,  cuts  a  skin  of 
morocco  leather  right  down  its  interior  tissue  into  two  skins,  and,  with 
a  loss  of  solidity  and  durability,  produces  a  doubled  superficies  of 
available  material,  genuine  in  a  certain  sense.  A  like  process  has  been 
instituted  by  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who,  numbering  Mr. 
Grote  in  their  band,  and  with  some  subaltern  diversities  of  fashion, 
agree  in  dividing  the  Homeric  poems  into  two  integral  masses.  This 
slicing  process  is  applied  to,  and  in  part  founded  on,  a  bisection  of 
many  principal  Homeric  characters,  each  of  whom  is  placed  before  us 
in  a  dual  personality,  according  to  his  '  presentment '  in  these  seg- 
ments respectively.  Hector,  among  the  rest,  is  divided  into  two 
Hectors ;  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  two  different  sets  of  attributes.  Each 
of  these  cases  has  to  be  treated  on  its  own  ground.  And  the  question 
I  have  now  to  ask  is  whether  we  shall  accept  this  dualism  for  Hector, 
or  shall  still  be  content  to  have  him  in  the  singular  number. 

Professor  Geddes  of  Aberdeen  has  recently  made  a  material  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  Homeric  question,  in  his  Problem  of 
the  Homeric  Poems.1  He  differs,  rightfully  in  my  opinion,  from 
most  of  those  who  divide  the  authorship,  in  treating  the  original 
Homer  as  a  native  of  the  Greek  Peninsula  and  not  of  Asia  Minor : 
and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  an  able  argument  on  the  Olympus  of 
the  Poems,  the  home  of  their  mythology.  He  opposes,  too,  those 
who  simply  divide  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  from  the  Homer  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  most  conspicuous  excellence  of  his  work,  however, 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  its  method.  Instead  of  arbitrarily 
selecting  a  few  points  out  of  thousands,  and  founding  on  very  narrow 
bases  the  most  sweeping  conclusions,  he  is  content  to  plough  his  way 
to  his  results  by  a  complete  upturning  of  the  surface  :  by  a  minute, 
indefatigable,  and  even  statistical  sifting,  I  would  say  ransacking,  of 
the  text  in  its  details.  Colonel  Mure  was  the  first  Homeric  writer,  as 
far  as  my  memory  serves,  who  pointed  out  that  this  process  opened  to 
us  a  tnie  road  of  fruitful  progress:  and  I  hail  with  pleasure  a 
practical  application  of  the  principle  from  beyond  the  border.  The 

1  Macmillan,  1878. 
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issue  of  such  an  investigation  is  one  we  must  all  acknowledge  to  be 
material.  The  most  conservative  Homerologist,  if  he  be  a  lover  of 
the  truth,  must  be  more  willing  to  see  his  favourite  doctrines  over- 
turned by  a  method  which  is  sound,  than  defended  by  one  which  is 
visionary.  The  criterion  of  statistics  must  not  lead  us  to  forget  that 
there  is  also  a  criterion  of  art.  But  they  are  variously  available  witli 
different  minds  :  and  in  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  we  shall 
find  probably  the  best  apparatus  for  dealing  with  the  Homeric 
question.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  when  the  statistical  element  is  em- 
ployed, that  it  should  be  employed  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy. 

The  examination  of  such  a  work,  to  be  worthy  of  its  aim,  must 
involve,  like  the  work  itself,  a  great  mass  of  detail,  and  is  greatly 
beyond  my  present  scope.  Nor  will  I  intimate  an  opinion  upon  the 
specific  form  of  dualism  which  it  recommends,  and  which  assigns  to 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  the  Books,  which  it  rends  from  the  Iliad. 
I  confine  myself  strictly  to  one  single  point  of  the  investigation, 
namely,  the  character  of  Hector.  Here,  says  Professor  Greddes 
(p.  104),  'the  divergence  as  to  the  representations  ...  is  pecu- 
liarly marked,  and  it  is  only  under  the  theory  of  two  strata  in  the 
Iliad  that  the  phenomena  can  be  adequately  explained.'  There  are, 
indeed,  particular  reasons  why  the  character  of  Hector  should  favour 
the  theory  of  a  dualism  in  the  Iliad.  I  will  not  say  that  an  adverse 
result  in  Hector's  case  will  suffice  to  overthrow  the  dualistic  theory. 
It  would  only  be  the  failure  of  one  test  out  of  many ;  but  it  would  be 
a  test  applied  upon  ground  confessedly  advantageous  to  the  theory 
which  assails  the  integrity  of  the  Poem. 

Professor  Greddes  divides  the  Iliad  into  a  primary  work  and  a 
later  secondary  addition  or  accretion.  The  primary  portion  he  calls 
the  Achillean  Books,  the  secondary  the  Ulyssean.  Mr.  Grrote  has 
named  the  first  the  Achilleis.  The  Professor  does  not  treat  the  accre- 
tions as  forming  an  integral  poem  in  themselves.  They  are  adjective, 
not  substantive.  But,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  here  call  these  ad- 
ditions the  Ulysseid.  The  mode  of  breaking  up  our  Iliad  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Achilleid.     Books  I.,  VIIL,  XI.  to  XXII.     Fourteen  Books. 

2.  Ulysseid.     Books  II.  to  VII.,  IX.,  X.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.     Ten 
Books. 

Professor  Geddes  finds  Hector,  as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Ulysseid,  to  be  an  attractive  character  ;  but  in  the  Achilleid  a  repul- 
sive one.  The  charges  against  him  are  not  formally  nor  very  dis- 
tinctly set  out,  owing,  in  all  likelihood,  to  a  desire  for  brevity, 
especially  reasonable  where  so  wide  a  field  was  to  be  traversed.  But 
they  appear  to  be  in  substance  that  he  was — 

1.  Fierce  or  brutal. 

2.  Boastful. 

3.  Harsh  and  insolent. 
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4.  Dubious  as  to  religion. 

5.  Dubious  as  to  temperance. 

6.  He  treats  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  as  against  the  will  of  the 

gods. 

While  in  the  Ulysseid  he  is  declared  to  be  the  opposite  of  all 
these:  *  modest,  generous,  courteous,  prone  to  melancholy  '  (p.  105). 

I  will  examine  these  charges  one  by  one. 

1.  Under  the  first  head,  the  Professor  refers  us  to  xiii.  831  and  xv. 
349.  In  the  earlier  of  these  passages,  Hector  threatens  that  he  will  slay 
Ajax,  should  Ajax  dare  to  await  his  assault ;  and  will  give  his  body  to 
the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  Whereas  in  the  Ulysseid  (Book  vii.),  when 
about  to  contend  with  the  same  hero,  he  proposes  a  compact  for  the 
restitution  and  burial,  on  whichever  side  as  it  might  happen,  of  the 
remains.  In  Book  xv.,  Hector  addresses  his  own  troops,  and  threatens 
that  any  of  them  who  flinch  from  the  fight  shall  be  slain  by  his  hand, 
and,  in  like  manner,  left  without  burial  to  the  dogs.  With  these 
passages  the  Professor  contrasts  the  '  Ulyssean  injunction  in  the  mouth 
of  Nestor,  mild  but  firm'  (p.  106),  not  to  mind  the  stripping  of  the 
arms  (Book  vi.  68-70).  It  seems  hard  to  disintegrate  our  Hector 
for  sentiments  at  variance  with  something  said  elsewhere,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  another  person.  Nor  has  it  been  observed  that  in  the 
very  passage  alleged,  xv.  347-51,  Hector  gives  the  very  same  in- 
junction, *  to  let  alone  the  spoils  of  the  fallen.'  Neither  injunction 
has  to  do  with  mildness  or  firmness:  they  are  merely  injunctions  to 
avoid  that  which  interferes  with  military  efficiency.  Nestor  ad- 
dresses the  Greeks  (vi.  67-71)  on  an  occasion  when  their  whole 
object  is  to  beat  back  the  Trojans  into  the  city  (v.  74),  and  there 
is  nothing  to  convey  the  idea  that  an  issue  decisive  of  the  war 
was  expected.  So  he  very  sensibly  says,  in  terms  much  larger 
than  those  cited  by  Mr.  Geddes,  '  Do  not  stay  to  strip  your  dead  in 
order  to  get  back  with  all  the  spoil  you  can  secure  to  the  ships :  only 
kill  (enough  of)  Trojans,  and  then  you  will  have  the  plain  to  your- 
selves, and  perform  that  operation  in  (much  greater)  security.' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  peculiar  fierceness  in  the  two  threats 
of  Hector.  For  the  opening  passage  of  the  Iliad  (i.  4)  clearly  shows 
us  that  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  vultures  was  the  ordinary  fate  of 
the  slain  warrior.  And  the  time  of  the  threat  must  be  remarked. 
Both  the  passages  belong  to  that  part  of  the  Poem  where  the  prize  of 
absolute  victory  in  the  war  had  been  placed  apparently  within  reach 
of  the  Trojans.  Hector  was  elated  with  success,  and  confidently 
hoped  not  merely  to  drive  back  the  Greeks,  but  to  destroy  the  fleet 
and  army.  Both  excitement  and  policy  thus  lead  him  to  terrify  (as 
far  as  he  can)  his  enemy,  and  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  his  men  by 
presenting  to  them  the  image  of  shame,  most  impressive  to  their 
minds,  as  the  penalty  of  failure  in  military  duty.  It  is  true  that  the 
speech  before  the  battle  in  the  Ulyssean  Book  vii.  does  not  swagger  so 
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much  as  that  of  Book  xiii.,  addressed  to  the  same  enemy.  In  this  dif- 
ference Professor  Greddes  sees  his  Achilleid  and  his  Ulysseid.  I  see 
only  the  just  proportion  between  the  mind  of  Hector,  never  robust,  but 
uplifted  by  extraordinary  and  unexpected  successes,  and  that  same  mind 
in  equilibrium,  before  those  successes  had  been  so  much  as  begun.  I 
could  supply  another  exhibition  of  the  same  influence  upon  a  spirit 
not  masculine  enough  to  hold  firmly  its  centre  of  gravity.  In  II.  ix. 
351—5  we  learn  that,  so  long  as  Achilles  kept  the  field,  Hector  only 
ventured  to  show  himself  just  outside  the  gates.  But  in  xv.  721,  at 
the  summit  of  his  half  warlike,  half  womanish  excitement.  Hector 
states  that  he  always  wanted  to  be  fighting  by  the  ships,  but  that  he 
was  held  back  by  the  cowardice  of  the  elders.  This  is  not  fierceness, 
but  bluster.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  blustering  passages, 
and  the  passages  which  approach  at  all  to  fierceness,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  Achilleid.  But  this  quantitative  predominance,  taken  by  itself, 
proves  little  or  nothing.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Achilleid  has 
fourteen  Books,  the  Ulysseid  ten.  In  the  second  place,  Hector  is 
mentioned  298  times  in  the  Achilleid,  but  only  150  in  the  Ulysseid.  In 
the  third  place,  out  of  the  fourteen  Books  of  the  Achilleid,  all,  except 
the  first  and  nineteenth,  are  fighting  Books  ;  and  it  is  these  that  bring 
out  the  expressions  and  descriptions  now  in  question.  Against  these 
twelve  Books  of  the  Achilleid,  there  are  but  five  fighting  Books  of  the 
Ulysseid;  the  rest  are  taken  up  with  other  portions  of  the  action. 
Lastly,  in  these  five  fighting  Books,  Hector  (with  trifling  exceptions  in 
vv.  608,  703)  only  fought  once,  namely,  with  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and 
he  had  then  no  successes  to  excite  him.  His  contests  with  Diomed, 
Patroclos,  and  Sarpedon,  his  exploit  at  the  ships,  and  the  final 
struggle  with  Achilles,  in  short,  nearly  his  whole  martial  action,  are 
in  the  books  assigned  to  the  Achilleid.  Now,  when,  speaking  roughly, 
we  place  on  one  side  the  Books  of  war,  and  on  the  other  the  Books  of 
military  non-action,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  we  should  find  mainly 
in  the  former  what  belongs  to  the  more  fierce  and  arrogant,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  more  peaceful  and  domestic,  side  of  his  character. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply  to  four  passages  alleged  by 
the  Professor  to  show  the  fierce  demeanour  of  Hector  (p.  105  n.).  It 
is  described  in  three  of  them  by  the  phrase  lussa,  which  amounts 
nearly  to  frenzy,  and  its  compounds.  They  belong,  two  to  the 
Achilleid,  and  one  to  the  Ulysseid.  No  argument,  then,  can  be  founded 
on  the  distribution.  These  are  descriptions  in  the  mouths  of  adver- 
saries, meant  to  stimulate  those  who  were  to  resist  him.  They  are 
thoroughly  appropriate,  with  some  allowance  for  the  speakers,  to  the 
Homeric  mode  of  treatment.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
observed  how  largely  Homer  at  all  times  pays  off,  so  to  speak,  his 
Trojan  chiefs  in  words,  to  supply  the  lack  of  deeds.  Take,  for  example, 
the  magnificent  simile  of  the  stalled  horse,  which  he  uses  to  make  the 
figure  of  Paris  imposing,  when,  as  a  warrior  in  action,  he  was  little 
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else  than  contemptible.  He  applies  the  same  simile  to  Hector.  But 
he  is  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  using  these  elaborate  artifices  to  set  up 
his  Achaian  chieftains,  whose  great  qualities  he  allows  to  come  out  in 
i  in  ir  sentiments  and  acts.  He  has  told  us  more  of  the  demeanour  of 
Hector  in  war,  than  of  all  the  Achaian  warriors  put  together.  Even 
the  brief  description,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Agamemnon  had  a 
waist  like  Ares  and  a  chest  like  Poseidon,  is  rather  an  exception 
than  an  exhibition  of  a  rule.  These  passages  about  martial  frenzy, 
however,  are  not  descriptions  of  character  at  all,  but  are  simply  instru- 
ments used  to  produce  an  effect.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  remark, 
that  Homer  never  employs  them  even  for  Hector,  when  he  is  about  to 
fight  with  one  of  the  Achaian  chieftains,  but  only  when  he  is  laying 
about  him  among  inferior  personages,  which  he  commonly  does  with 
great  effect.  He  seems,  indeed,  never  to  be  brought  into  action 
without  some  imposing  preface ;  but  when  a  great  antagonist  is  in 
the  field,  it  is  commonly  left  to  himself  to  find. 

And  now  as  to  the  epithet  androphonos,  murderous,  or  rather 
manslaying.  Whatever  the  purport  of  this  epithet  may  be,  the  use 
of  it  affords  no  support  to  the  dualism  of  Professor  Geddes.  It  is 
used  (not  ten,  but)  eleven  times  of  Hector;  seven  times  in  the  Achil- 
leid;  four  times  (vi.  498,  ix.  351,  xxiv.  509,  724)  in  the  Ulysseid. 
These  numbers,  again,  stand  in  pretty  close  proportion  to  the  number 
of  times  the  hero  is  mentioned  in  each  respectively ;  and  the  dif- 
ference which  exists  makes  against  and  not  for  the  Professor. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  right  to  look  greatly  to  the  epithets  of  Homer 
for  evidence  as  to  the  Poet's  view  of  his  characters.  But  the  epithets 
applied  to  Hector,  though  they  indicate  imposing  and  martial  appear- 
ance, do  not  at  all  convey  the  mental  quality  of  fierceness.  The 
andr&phonos  comes  nearest  to  it ;  and  its  use  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
equably  distributed. 

2.  The  boastfulness  of  Hector  is  unquestionable  ;  but  it  is  found 
everywhere  spread  thickly  over  his  speeches.  There  is  probably  no 
form  of  dualism  which  could  be  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  it  from 
either  section.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  climax  of  it  is  reached  in 
the  short  speech  (xiii.  224-32)  where  he  threatens  Ajax  that  he  will 
give  him  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey ;  whereas  in  Book  vii.  76-86,  he 
proposed  a  compact  for  the  surrender  of  the  remains.  But  this  ascent 
in  his  language  is  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  tissue  of  his  cha- 
racter. In  Book  vii.  he  had  received  only  the  assurance  that  he 
should  not  be  slain ;  whereas  now  he  believed  (xii.  235)  that  he  had  a 
positive  promise  of  victory  from  Zeus,  and  this  on  an  occasion  which 
would  be  decisive  of  the  whole  war.  But  in  Book  vii.  also,  when  he 
had  no  successes  of  the  Trojans  to  embolden  him,  he  speaks  as  if  he 
anticipated  undoubtingly  a  victory  over  Ajax.  And  even  the  speech 
to  Andromache  at  the  Skaian  Gate  is  marked  in  two  distinct  passages 
(vi.  446-8  and  459-61)  with  an  irrepressible  egotism.  Looking  on 
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to  her  sad  fate  as  a  captive,  he  speaks  thus :  '  When  they  see  thee 
tearful,  they  will  say,  "  Lo  !  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  bore  the  palm 
among  the  Trojans  when  the  fight  was  round  the  walls  of  Ilios." '  It 
is  true  that  he  modestly  hopes,  in  the  same  scene,  his  own  sou  may 
greatly  excel  him.  But  his  character  is  essentially  a  fluctuating 
character.  In  the  Achilleid,  he  again,  and  in  the  face  of  Achilles 
(xx.  403),  acknowledges  the  marked  superiority  of  his  adversary.  It 
is  true  that  twice  he  says,  '  Would  I  were  as  sure  of  being  honoured 
like  Athene  and  Apollo,'  as  I  am  sure  that  so  and  so  will  happen. 
But  the  Professor  seems  to  me  wrong  (p.  105)  in  saying  that  he  as- 
pires to  be  like  them.  It  is  no  aspiration,  but  simply  an  asseveration. 
a  mode  of  giving  emphasis  to  a  fact.  Kelatively  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  Ulyssean  Books  are  to  the  full  as  heavily  charged  with 
brag  as  the  Achillean. 

3.  For  the  harshness  or  insolence  of  Hector  we  are  referred  to 
xii.  245  and  xviii.  293-6.     For  my  part,  I  find  in  these  passages  only 
that  moral  proportion  which  so  much  abounds  in  Homer.     The  first 
of  them  belongs  to  the  epoch  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Trojan  party 
are  at  their  highest  level,  and  the  principal  adversaries,  except  Ajax, 
absent  from  the  field.     The  Trojans  are  about  to  assail  the  rampart : 
for  the  first  time  an  opening  has  been  given  for  the  destruction  of 
the  fleet ;  Hector  has  been  emboldened  by  a  favourable  portent ;  and 
then,  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot  for  action,  Pouludamas  advises 
retreat  (v.  216),  and  sets  up  his  own  interpretation  of  a  sign  which 
has  just  appeared.     It  is  at  such  a  crisis  of  life  and  death  that  Hector, 
rejecting  his  advice,  threatens  to  slay  him  if  he  do  not  join  in  the  move- 
ment. This  proceeding  is  in  keeping  with  the  arduous  conditions  of  the 
moment.     In  Book  xviii.,  the  Trojan  fortunes  were  about  to  change  : 
but  Hector  had  no  certain  means  of  knowing  it,  for  Achilles  had  not 
yet  actually  appeared  in  arms  ;  and  he  still  relied  (v.  293)  on  the  pro- 
mise to  him,  as  he  interpreted  it,  of  Zeus.    But  this  time  the  counsel 
to  retreat  was  not  given  in  the  time  of  action.     It  was  in  what  may 
be  called  a  field-assembly  (v.  245),  which  was  a  legitimate  occasion 
for  advice ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  Pouludamas  is  here  called 
pepnumenos,  or  sensible,  an  epithet  not  given  to  him  before  the  prior 
and  less  warrantable  speech.     Accordingly,  Hector  is  now  content 
with  rebuking,  and  in  no  way  threatens  him  (vv.  293-6).     Variation 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  is  characteristic  of  Hector 
wherever  he  appears. 

4.  It  is  also  charged  against  the  Hector  of  the  Achilleid,  that, 
unlike  the  Hector  of  the  Ulyssean  Books,  he  is  not  a  religious  man  : 
and  his  noble  sentiment,  that  the  best  of  all  omens  is  to  fight  for  one's 
country,  is  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  disclaimer  of  religion  (p.  106) ; 
whereas  in  the  Ulysseid  (vi.  269)  he  speaks  in  a  religious  tone.     But 
the  passages  themselves  confute  this  comparison.     In  vi.  269  he  does 
no  more  than  instruct  his  mother  to  arrange  the  procession  and  prayer 
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io  Athen£,  which  is  simply  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  brother 
Helenos  the  augur  (v.  77).  In  xii.  285  he  directly  appeals  to  the 
promise  of  Zeus,  and  rebukes  Pouludamas  for  disparaging  it,  just 
before  the  line  about  the  best  of  omens  (xii.  235,  243).  In  xx.  435, 
and  therefore  still  in  the  Achilleid,  he  explicitly  treats  the  issue  of 
battle  as  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  In  truth,  Hector  is  every- 
where, according  to  the  sense  of  those  times,  a  religious  man.  The 
best  proof  of  this,  as  one  pervading  the  whole  poem,  is  the  applica- 
tion to  him  of  the  phrase  Dii  philos,  dear  to  Zeus,  which  seems 
never  to  be  given  to  any  living  person  except  those  who  are  especially 
favourites  of  heaven.  It  is  the  especial  property  of  Hector  and  the 
two  protagonists.  Achilles  has  it  five  times,  Odusseus  three,  and 
Hector  four.  I  rely  on  this  phrase,  rather  than  on  the  marked  pro- 
tection given  to  Hector  down  to  the  final  catastrophe ;  because  this 
protection,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  explained  as  the  simple  result 
of  the  promise  to  Thetis  in  favour  of  the  Trojan  cause. 

5.  Next  the  Professor  charges  the  chief  with  being '  either  a  toper,  or 
the  companion  of  such  '  (p.  106).     This  grave  charge  is  founded  on  no 
other  fact  than  that  one  Podes  was  loved  by  him  (xvii.  577),  and 
used  to  dine  at  his  table.     But  Podes  was  (576)  a  man  both  of  sub- 
stance and  of  virtue :  ,so  that  Hector,  if  he  was  to  entertain  at  all, 
could  hardly  do  better  than  entertain  him.  But  if  it  be  a  sin  in  a  chief- 
tain of  the  heroic  age  to  deal  with  alcohol  on  any  terms,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  Ulyssean  poet,  who,  going  far  beyond  the  mere  facts 
of  hospitality,  implies  (Od.  iii.  335)  that  men  may  sit  long  at  a  ban- 
quet, unless  it  be  one  of  formal  religious  celebration ;  enlarges  with 
zest,  through  vivid  epithets,  on  the  qualities  of  wine  (Od.  ix.  204, 
xiii.  8) ;  declares  that  the  time  of  festive  entertainment  is  a  good 
time;  and  not  only  in  the  Ulyssean  Book  vi.  (v.  261)  proclaims  that 
wine  is  very  good  for  a  tired  man,  but  expresses  his  hope  to  Paris 
(v.  527)  that  they  may  drink  together  a  bumper  to  the  immortal  gods, 
when  they  shall  have  driven  the  Achaian  forces  from  the  Trojan  soil  ? 
Homer,  in  his  verse,  is  always  sober,  but  always  sociable. 

6.  The  last  definite  charge  which  I  am  able  to  extract  from  the 
statement  of    Professor  Geddes  is,  that   in  the   Achilleid  he  '  de- 
nounces the  co  ming  of  the  Greeks  as  against  the  will  of  the  gods ' 
(p.  106),  and  that  in    this  he  is  very  different  from  the  Ulyssean 
Hector.     Now,  in  the  Ulyssean  Books,  he  certainly  anticipates  the  fall 
of  Troy  (Book  vi.  448),  and  in  the  Achillean  he  uses,  to  incite  his 
men,  the  denunciation  just  named,  which  implies  that  Troy  would  not 
fall.     But  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  contrast :  for 
in  the  first  case  the  war  is  adverse,  and  he  has  just  directed  a  solemn 
supplication ;  in  the  second  he  has  had  from  heaven  an  assurance  of 
victory,  he  is  within  the  Greek  rampart,  has  grasped  the  ship  of  Pro- 
tesilaos,  and  is  calling  for  a  firebrand  to  burn  it.     He  is  thus  fully 
justified  in  his  change ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  never  had 
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told  his  men  Troy  was  to  fall,  but  had  expressed  his  melancholy  fore- 
boding to  Andromache. 

I  am  not  sure  whether,  in  addition  to  these  contrasts  between 
his  two  Hectors,  the  Professor  means  to  imply  that  they  are  respec- 
tively placable  and  implacable.  But  he  says,  referring,  I  presume, 
to  iii.  76  and  vi.  521,  the  brotherliness  shown  even  to  Paris  is  in 
'  sharp  contrast  with  the  uniform  strain  of  the  Achilleid.'  Now  in 
exact  conformity  with  these  passages  is  the  Achillean  768-88  ; 
where  having  begun  with  reproach,  somewhat  less  severe  than  that  of 
the  second  or  Ulyssean  Hector  in  Book  iii.,  he  is  easily  and  entirely 
soothed  by  the  explanation  he  receives. 

The  charge  then  of  Professor  Greddes,  however  boldly  made,  fails 
along  the  whole  line.  In  none  of  his  allegations  does  it  appear  that 
he  is  in  any  way  sustained  by  the  facts  of  the  text,  which  can  only  be 
rightly  apprehended  when  they  are  viewed  and  examined  as  a  whole : 
and  such  an  examination  only  serves  to  bring  out  the  elaborate  skill 
with  which  Homer  has  constructed  and  adjusted  this  character,  which 
is  as  truly  unique  in  ancient,  as  that  of  Hamlet  in  modern,  literature. 

The  two  masters,  unrivalled  in  the  supreme  art  of  presenting  cha- 
racter, Homer  and  Shakespeare,  are  remarkable  for  laying  out  their 
strength  upon  their  protagonists.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  sus- 
pended upon  Achilles  and  Odusseus,  as  the  plays  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
King  Lear,  and  in  a  great  degree  Macbeth,  are  suspended  upon  the 
persons  so  named.  In  the  Iliad,  everything  is  made  subservient  to 
Achilles.  Every  other  character  is  magnified  up  to  such  a  point  as  in 
the  perspective  will  best  serve  to  exhibit  the  colossal  dimensions  of 
the  central  figure ;  and  at  that  point  they  stop.  Accordingly,  the 
shaping  of  the  character  of  Hector  has  been  governed  by  the  same  law 
as  the  creation  of  Diomed  and  of  Ajax.  But  Homer  could  not  venture 
to  make  Hector  a  Diomed  or  an  Ajax.  His  intense  love  for  his  pro- 
tagonist was  here  traversed  by  a  love  yet  more  intense,  love  for  his 
nation.  These  two  powers,  the  poles  of  his  poem,  were  thus  far  in  con- 
flict. And,  as  I  take  it,  the  composition  of  his  Hector  was,  if  not  the 
greatest  substantive  feat  he  had  to  accomplish,  yet  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty he  had  to  surmount.  A  Trojan  chieftain,  really  capable  of  com- 
peting with  Achilles,  must  have  been  worked  up  out  of  material  the 
same  at  least  in  quality,  as  that  which  he  employed  in  order  to  fashion 
the  other  great  Achaians. 

And  this  was  just  what  could  not  be.  For  all  through  the  poem, 
and  in  every  case,  Homer  steadily  maintains  the  generic  difference 
between  the  Achaian  and  the  Trojan  warrior.  In  part,  this  is  a  quan- 
titative difference.  The  physical  force,  the  animal  courage  of  the 
Achaian  is  kept  far  above  that  of  the  Trojan.  Not  a  single  Greek 
chieftain  of  any  note  or  name  is  maimed  in  fair  fight  by  any  Trojan, 
however  eminent.  Patroclos  must  rank  behind  Diomed,  Ajax,  or 
Odusseus ;  but  he  is  supreme  in  fight  over  the  Trojans,  and  he  has  to  be 
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i.led  by  the  action  of  Apollo.  Menelaos,  ranking  perhaps  behind 
-.,t  -\vrthele89  master  of  the  field  in  the  contest  fur  his 
ivmaius.  Hut,  over  and  above  this  salient  feature,  there  is  a  pervad- 
ing difference,  intellectual  and  moral.  The  Achaian  chief  is  distin- 
gniahed  in  the  groundwork  of  character  by  solidity,  constancy,  and 
self-command.  Agamemnon  alone  ever  shrinks  or  fails  ;  and  this  is 
not  in  the  field,  but  under  the  weight  of  his  political  responsibility, 
aggravated  perhaps  by  an  evil  conscience.  On  the  other  side,  Sarpedon 
and  Glaukos  only  partake  of  the  Achaian  stamp  :  and  the  very 
marked  distinction  of  these  Lycian  chieftains,  in  all  likelihood,  has 
reference  to  some  ethnical  predilection. 

Now,  if  there  be  discernible  in  the  Poem  this  fundamental  seve- 
rance between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  type,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  it  shall  be  particularly  pronounced  in  Hector,  as  the 
protagonist  on  the  Asiatic  side.  And  so  it  is.  An  absence  of  the 
solidity,  constancy,  and  self-command,  which  are  the  staples  of 
Achaian  character,  and  which  are  found  alike,  amidst  all  their  diffe- 
rences, in  Achilles,  Odusseus,  Diomed,  and  Ajaz,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Hector.  In  the  picture  of  the  two  types  there  may  have 
been  probably,  even  at  that  early  time,  truth  of  fact  no  less  than 
gratification  of  the  national  feeling.  The  Hector,  then,  in  whom  Troy 
was  to  be  principally  represented,  could  not  but  ply  to  circumstance, 
could  not  but  be  variable,  could  not  but  be  the  weather-glass  of 
Fortune. 

Much  of  this  variability  belongs  to  the  position  which  Hector 
held.  On  him  lay  the  whole  of  the  principal  responsibility,  both  for 
counsel  and  for  fight.  Priam  nowhere  performs  any  responsible 
duty,  except  in  recommending,  at  a  time  when  Hector  is  absent,  the 
truce  for  funeral  obsequies  (vii.  375).  It  is  Hector  whose  voice 
rules  all  the  great  decisions,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  supplies  for  the  army.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  seem  to  have  aggravated  the  burden.  One  of  them  is 
dependence  upon  foreigners,  who  as  allies  make  up  the  bulk  of  his 
army  (ii.  123-33).  One,  the  separate  attitude  of  /Eneas,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  older  and  still  in  some  sense  rival  branch.  An- 
other, his  own  juniority  to  Paris,  which  may  safely  be  inferred  from 
a  great  number  of  minute  indications  when  brought  together.  In 
Troy,  as  in  the  Denmark  of  Shakespeare,  a  new  order  was  to  replace 
the  old.  Fortinbras  was  to  be  the  agent  for  the  one,  ^Eneas  for  the 
other.  A  more  notable  coincidence  may  be  observed  in  the  heroes. 
The  Hector  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  Hamlet  of  the  play,  are  each  of 
them  men  overweighted  with  responsibility.  Each  of  them  is  called 
upon,  by  an  inexorable  Destiny,  to  '  stretch  himself  beyond  his  mea- 
sure.'2 Of  each  the  action  would,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been 
perfectly  normal  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  they  are  made  '  less 

2  2  Cor.  x.  11. 
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noble  than  themselves ' 3  by  reason  of  that  overweight :  irresolute  inac- 
tion being  the  result  in  one  case,  and  irregular  action  in  the  other. 

Having  then  this  want  of  strong  and  solid  manhood,  this  varia- 
bility, to  deal  with  as  an  inseparable  element  of  the  Trojan  type, 
Homer  had  also  to  devise  a  method  by  which  his  Hector  should  not, 
as  an  unworthy  antagonist,  disparage  his  Achilles.  And  this  he  has 
done,  as  it  seems  to  me,  mainly  by  determining  that  his  variability 
should  range  over  the  largest  possible  scale.  Hence  we  have  in  Hector 
fiharper  and  more  numerous  contrasts,  than  in  any  other  character 
of  the  poem.  A  coarseness  which  occasionally  comes  near  brutality 
is  united  with  domestic  affections,  in  which  alone  he  is  profound,  and 
with  a  gentleness  (xxiv.  772)  ascribed  in  the  Iliad  to  no  one  but 
him.  Elation  in  success  uplifts  him  to  such  a  height  of  boastfulness, 
that  we  are  astonished  to  find  him  utter  sentiments  of  humility  more 
marked  than  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  any  other  personage.  No 
man  is  more  rash ;  bub  none  has  a  deeper  sentiment  of  the  future. 
Both  by  Sarpedon  (v.  472)  and  by  Grlaukos  (xvii.  141),  who  are  as 
just  as  they  are  brave,  he  is  smartly  rebuked  for  backwardness  in  fight. 
His  vaunting  in  the  case  of  Patroclos,  whom  he  merely  piit  to  death 
(xvi.  820)  when  incapable  of  resistance,  and  before  whom  (657)  he 
had  previously  fled,  is  simply  contemptible.  He  could  thus  even 
descend  to  be  a  coward :  while  at  the  very  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
more  terrible  warrior,  when  driven  absolutely  to  bay,  he  rose  to  be  a 
perfect  hero.  In  his  battle  with  Achilles,  when  he  finds  himself 
alone,  he  summons  up  every  energy  of  which  man  is  capable.  He 
might  even  seem  to  be  subdued  by  a  divine  intervention  only,  for 
Pallas  restored  to  Achilles  his  spear  after  he  had  thrown  it  (xvi.  277), 
while  Hector  had  only  his  sword  to  depend  upon.  But  the  object  of 
this  expedient  seems  to  be  that  Achilles  should  despatch  him  with  the 
weapon  (so  to  speak)  of  first  instance,  and  should  never  require  to  fall 
back  upon  his  sword,  which  (vii.  273)  was  the  last  resort  of  contending 
warriors. 

This  gallantry  in  the  last  and  fatal  scene  is,  we  may  be  sure, 
given  to  Hector  for  the  credit  of  Achilles.  Even  so  in  Book  vii.  he 
fights  manfully  against  Ajax  for  the  credit  of  Ajax  ;  who  is  not,  like 
Diomed,  honoured  by  successful  conflicts  with  deities,  nor  even  by 
defeating  any  Trojan  chieftain  such  as  ^Eneas,  much  less  such  as 
Sarpedon  ;  and  who,  to  equalise  the  distribution  of  honours,  is  allowed 
two  distinct  victories  over  Hector  (vii.  as  above  and  xiv.  401) ; 
Diomed  wounding  him  (xL  349),  but  without  a  regular  encounter. 
In  truth  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  engagements 
of  Hector  are  with  insignificant  personages.  Not  only  does  he  never 
kill,  but  he  never  wounds,  any  Greek  personage  of  greater  importance 
than  Leitos  (xvii.  601).  His  greatest  success  is  in  cutting  with  his 
sword  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  spear  of  Ajax  (xvi.  114).  When  he 
*  Tennyson's  Guinevere. 
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breaks  the  gate  (xii.  457),  when  he  lays  hold  upon  the  ship  (xv.  704), 
tin-re  is  no  Greek  chieftain  in  his  way. 

Homer  has,  in  truth,  been  obliged  to  juggle  with  his  Hector. 
There  is  more  said  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Iliad  of  his  martial 
gait  and  terrible  appearance,  than  of  all  other  warriors  put  together. 
It  is  a  case  of  what  is  now  called  prestige;  the  worst  and  meanest, 
perhaps,  among  the  idols  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  con- 
trives to  produce  the  impression  on  his  reader  that  Hector  is  very 
t.-rrible  indeed,  and  it  is  only  on  examination  that  we  find,  with 
some  surprise,  that  he  terrifies  nobody  in  particular  that  is  of  any  note. 
After  the  most  imposing  descriptions  we  learn  repeatedly  that  he  has 
only  been  laying  waste  the  riff-raff  of  the  army.  When  the  Greek 
force  retreats,  we  usually  are  told  it  has  been  due  to  divine  interpo- 
Mtion.4  After  his  death  the  Greek  soldiery  say,  *  Troth,  he  is  easier 
to  handle  now  than  when  he  set  fire  to  the  ships  *  (xxii.  379).  But 
he  never  did  set  fire  to  the  ships.  It  was  done  (xvi.  122)  by  soldiers 
unnamed :  to  such  a  length  does  Homer  carry  what  may  be  called 
this  puffing  of  Hector.  As  far  as  words  go,  Hector  is  indeed  splendidly 
set  forth.  He  is  used,  in  marshalling  the  army  (xiv.  390),  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  great  Poseidon.  It  is  made  to  sound  like  a  boast 
in  the  mouth  of  Ajax  when  he  says  (xiii.  79)  that  he  is  determined  to 
fight  '  even  single-handed '  against  the  man  whom  he  twice  defeated. 
The  whole  body  of  chiefs  in  Book  vii.  are  dismayed  for  the  moment 
(vii.  93)  at  his  challenge :  but  Ajax  exults  when  his  lot  is  drawn.  In 
viii.  338-49,  he  is  set  off  with  a  simile  all  to  himself,  and  has  the 
eyes  of  Gorgo  or  of  Ares ;  but  the  only  result  is  that  he  is  '  always 
killing  the  hindmost '  of  the  soldiery.  In  xi.  295  he  is  a  match  for 
destroying  Ares  or  a  whirling  storm,  and  is  as  the  shock  of  Zephuros 
on  a  mass  of  southern  cloud,  and  he  kills,  besides  the  common 
soldiery,  eight  officers  of  the  Greeks ;  but  not  one  of  them  even 
named  elsewhere. 

With  this  kind  of  padding  the  figure  of  Hector,  a  second-rate 
warrior,  is  brought  up  to  a  condition  for  playing  a  first-rate  part :  and 
though  the  artifice  is  sometimes  palpable,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
success  has  been  such  as  to  permit  of  his  being  largely  overrated  by 
the  later  tradition. 

I  have  observed  that  the  Homeric  epithets  throw  very  notable 
light  on  the  characters.  And  this  is  both  positive  and  negative. 
The  epithets  given  to  Hector  are  very  numerous.  But  those  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic,  besides  androphonos  and  Dii  philos  already 
mentioned,  are  only  thrasus  and  koruthaiolos ;  dios  and  phaidimos 
being  of  a  very  general  character.  Thrasus  is  an  epithet  reserved, 
we  may  say,  for  Hector.  It  is  never  given  in  the  Iliad  to  any 
Acliaian  chieftain.  With  the  exception  of  an  unknown  Laogonos 
(once,  xvi.  604)  it  is  only  given  to  Hector  (seven  times)  and  to  his 
«  viii.  335-6  :  xv.  694,  et  alibi. 
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chariot-driver  (three  times),  whose  action  would,  of  course,  follow  his 
will.  I  cannot  agree  with  Ebeling  (Lex.  in  voc.)  that  the  epithet 
is  laudatory.  It  is  applied  once  to  Odusseus  (Od.  x.  436) ;  but  it  is 
with  reference  to  his  very  imprudent  and  disastrous  hardihood  in  the 
land  of  the  Cyclops.  It  is  peculiarly  applied  to  Hector  in  connection 
with  the  circumspect  counsels  of  Pouludamas.  It  signifies  that 
description  of  valour  which  is  not  considerate  valour :  unthinking 
valour :  valour  without  sagacity.  Accordingly,  Hector  never  has  any 
of  the  epithets  of  weight  or  wisdom :  a  piece  of  negative  evidence 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  exclusive  application  to  Hector,  among 
the  chiefs,  of  koruthaiolos,  '  of  the  glancing  helm,'  is  yet  more  curious. 
It  is  used  for  him  no  less  than  thirty-eight  times.  It  signifies  frequent 
or  rapid  shifting  of  the  body ;  in  which,  though  it  may  seem  far- 
fetched, I  think  the  Poet  may  mean  not  only  to  signify  a  corporal 
habit,  but  likewise  through  it  to  point  at  a  mental  quality,  the 
existence  of  which  is,  on  other  grounds,  indisputable.  It  is  only 
applied  once  to  any  other  person.  That  person  is  Ares ;  and  the 
main  characteristic  of  this  deity  in  the  Iliad  is  that  he  has  shifted 
sides  (v.  889,  xxi.  413). 

Firmness  of  tissue  is  the  prevailing  quality  of  the  Achaian  chief- 
tains ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  the  note  of  their  opponents,  especially 
of  their  chief  opponent.  The  great  Achaians,  indeed,  are  in  few 
instances  altogether  free  from  boastfulness ;  but  in  them  the  sound- 
ing surface  is  sustained  by  a  solid  interior,  and  the  act  nowhere  falls 
short  of  the  word.  The  strength  of  domestic  affection  is  skilfully 
thrown  into  the  scale  for  Hector,  to  redeem  and  elevate  an  aggregate 
which  might  otherwise  have  had  a  somewhat  mean  effect.  And  here 
the  thought  most  naturally  occurs,  what  strange  anomalies  arise  out  of 
this  gratuitous  vivisection  of  our  Homeric  treasures  ;  for  the  Hector 
of  the  original  poet  of  the  Iliad,  while  he  retains  all  the  faults  and  all 
the  mediocrity  for  his  share,  is  shorn  by  it  of  the  redeeming  ornament 
of  his  family  affections  set  forth  in  Book  vi.  The  basis  of  the  character 
is  one  of  warm  love  towards  those  around  him  and  kindliness  towards 
all,  with  no  other  drawback  than  that  of  vanity ;  for  the  inability  to 
resist  tremendous  pressure  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  defect  of 
strength,  and  is  not  a  vice.  The  uniformity  (xxiv.  677)  of  his  tender- 
ness towards  Helen  throws  light  on  the  interior  of  his  character,  no 
less  than  the  scene  with  Andromache.  In  other  respects  he  presents 
to  us,  in  his  normal  state,  an  even  surface  without  heights  or  depths ; 
all  the  notes  of  a  good  man  without  those  of  a  great  one,  and  without 
a  stock  of  strength  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  standard  of  his  goodness 
when  the  stress  of  fortune  comes  to  bear  upon  it. 

Professor  Greddes  takes  notice  (p.  105,  n.)  of  the  phrase  '  a  hector* 
ing  fellow ; '  and  says  it  is  derived  from  the  Hector  of  the  Achilleid. 
It  follows,  that  those  who  first  used  it  must  have  seen  or  heard  the 
Achilleid.  But  who  were  they,  and  when  and  where  did  they  live,  to 
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enjoy  this  privilege  ?     The  only  Hector  hitherto  known  to  men  is  the 
Hector  of  the  Iliad.     But  they  formed  an  impression  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  is  conveyed  in  our  verb  '  to  hector.'     For  the 
Romance  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Hector  was  the  ideal  man  among 
the  ancients  ;  and  Orlando  was  a  Hector  plus  Christianity.    How  this 
came  about  is  not  now  the  question ;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
because  the  Roman  tradition  took  possession  of  the  field,  and  Roman 
tradition  was  shaped  to  decorate  the  fable  of  a  Trojan  descent  for  the 
( Vsars.    The  phrase  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  confined  to  our  own  tongue  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  came  into  use  earlier  than  the  Com- 
monwealth.    It  is  found  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  the 
Tongue,  dated  1657.*    In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor6  we  have  the 
phrase  '  bully  Hector ; '  but  it  seems  that  this  cannot  mean  a  swaggerer ; 
for  just  before  it  comes  '  bully  Hercules,'  used  by  the  Host  in  the 
same  sense.    I  think  the  meaning  may  probably  have  been  that  Hector 
was  set  up  as  a  great  and  truly  imposing  personage,  and  that*'  to 
hector '  meant  to  affect  to  be  a  Hector.    In  the  same  way,  but  here 
in  common  with  the  Italians  and  the  French,  we  have  used  the  name 
of  Rodomonte  in  our  word  rhodomontade.  Now  the  Rodomonte  of  the 
Romance  poetry,  though  insolent  and  rude,  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  mere  bragster.     He  is  well  described  by  Littre  as  renomme 
par  sa  vaUlance,  et  par  son  caractere  altier  et  insolent.     He  was 
in  truth  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  warriors,  after  Ruggiero :  and 
rhodomontading  can   only    mean   pretending  to  be   a    Rodomonte. 
Where  the  original  character  is  a  mere  bully,  a  Thraso  7  or  a  Bobadil,8 
we  do  not  find  any  similar  formation.     To  treat  Hector  as  merely  or 
mainly  a  bully  is  much  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  schoolboy 
dream  which  figures  him  as  the  pink  of  valour.     He  remains  for  u?, 
a  picture  interesting  in  himself,  vital  to  the  effect  of  the  piece  in 
which  he  stands :  a  character  in  many  points  fine  and  even  noble,  but 
in  all  mobile  ;  swayed,  however,  not   by  the  breeze,  but  only  by  the 
blast.     For  great  gifts  of  imagination,  intellect,  or  enthusiasm,  we 
must  not  turn  to  him,  any  more  than  for  the  primacy  of  war  ;  but  we 
may  for  the  grave,  the  serious,  the  right-minded,  growing  freely  in  a 
kind  and  affectionate  nature,  ever  desirous  to  repair  its  casual  error 
or  excess.     He  is  the  tolerable  rival  of  the  Achaian  chiefs,  but  their 
admirably  effective  foil.     Good  as  a  child  of  Nature,  he  is  superlative 
as  a  device  of  Art.     He  is  likely  to  survive  the  ingenious  assaults  of 
Homeric  dualism  :  and  I  hope  to  have  left  him,  as  I  found  him,  in  a 
whole  skin. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

•  Watts,  Billioth.  Brit.  Part  i.  67,  e. 

•  Act  i.  sc.  3.    It  is  also  in  Andrew  Marvell ;  and  in  ffudibra»,  II.  5.  ?>">2,  but 
here,  as  in  Shakespeare,  associated  with  Hercules. 

f  Terence,  Eunvchus.     Thrasonical  in  Shakespeare  is  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  character  of  Thraso. 

•  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  kit  Humour,  $c. 
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(PKOFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Compilers  and  the  Editor  ivith 
his  advice  upon,  the  folloiving  article.) 

IF  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  fairly  reflect  the 
present  state  of  science  in  France,  then  assuredly  no  branch  of  science 
enjoys  at  the  present  day  greater  popularity  than  the  Science  of 
Man.  In  the  south-western  corner  of  the  Trocadero  Park  there  is  a 
large  building  unassuming  enough  in  its  exterior,  but  stocked  to 
repletion  with  objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  student  of 
Anthropology.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  special  '  Exposition 
des  Sciences  Anthropologiques,'  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the 
historical  collection,  which  has  been  got  together  in  the  great 
hemicycle  of  the  Trocadero,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  progress 
of  art,  falls  fairly  within  the  ken  of  the  anthropologist.  Nor  should 
it  be  overlooked  that  many  of  the  courts  in  the  principal  building 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars — such  as  that  which  illustrates  French 
scientific  missions — contain  a  multitude  of  objects  of  no  mean  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  Ethnology. 

The  recent  development  of  the  Science  of  Man,  and  the  popularity 
which  it  at  present  enjoys,  may  be  traced  mainly  to  two  sources  : 
first,  to  the  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  of  late  years  on  the 
relation  of  the  physical  organisation  of  man  to  that  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  with 
regard  to  the  great  antiquity  of  man.  The  latter  subject  is  neces- 
sarily the  more  popular  of  the  two,  since  it  needs  less  technical 
knowledge  for  its  due  appreciation.  So  popular  indeed  has  the  study 
of  prehistoric  archaeology  become  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
anthropological  collections  now  exhibited  in  Paris  relates  to  this 
department  of  the  science.  Such  an  exhibition  suggests  a  review  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  antiquity  of  man. 
It  is  true  that  this  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  so  recently  as  last  year,  but  the  question  was  then 
discussed  mainly  with  reference  to  recent  discoveries,  or  presumed 
discoveries,  in  our  own  country.  It  may  therefore  be  well  in  this 
place  to  give  prominence  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  among  continental  anthropologists. 

Scarcely  twenty  years  have  passed  since  men  of  science  were  first 
led  to  admit  the  existence  of  man  as  contemporary  in  Western 
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Europe  with  the  extinct  mammalia  of  Post-tertiary  or  Pleistocene 
age.  It  was  only  in  1859  that  attention  was  seriously  called  to  the 
famous  discoveries  of  the  late  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Careful 
search  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  had  brought  to  light  a  number  of 
rudely-chipped  flint  implements  in  gravels  which  also  yielded  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  of 
other  extinct  mammalia.  Discoveries  of  a  like  character — sometimes 
in  ancient  river-gravels,  sometimes  in  caves — have  since  been  multi- 
plied to  such  a  degree  that  the  existence  of  palaeolithic  man  in 
Quaternary  times  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best  established 
facts  of  science.  In  short,  the  archaeologist  has  gleaned  so  many 
facts  which  illustrate  the  life  of  our  rude  forefathers  of  the  Pleistocene 
era  that  M.  Broca,  the  eminent  French  anthropologist,  was  recently 
led  to  say  that  *  Quaternary  man  is  now-a-days  better  known  than 
many  historical  nations.' l 

As  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  insist  on  the 
existence  of  man  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Post-pliocene  age,  we  shall 
turn  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  put  forward  in  support  of  a  very 
much  earlier  origin  of  the  human  race — evidence  which,  if  accepted, 
would  indeed  remove  our  earliest  ancestors  as  far  at  least  from  Pleisto- 
cene man  as  Pleistocene  man  himself  is  removed  from  the  dawn  of 
history. 

No  discovery  has  yet  been  announced  which  would  give  to  man 
a  higher  antiquity  than  that  claimed  for  him  by  the  late  Abbe 
Bourgeois.  More  than  ten  years  ago  the  Abbe  announced  his  dis- 
<jovery  of  worked  flints  in  beds  of  Miocene  age  at  Thenay  near 
Pontlevoy  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher.2  In  this  district,  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  are  overlaid  by  a  series  of  fresh-water  deposits 
known  to  French  geologists  as  the  '  Calcaire  de  Beauce.'  The  lower 
part  of  this  series  consist  of  marls  and  clays,  while  the  upper  part  is 
calcareous.  It  was  in  the  marly  beds  at  the  base  of  the  series,  and 
therefore  in  the  oldest  of  these  deposits,  that  the  Abbe  Bourgeois 
detected  certain  rudely  chipped  flints  which  he  believed  had  been 
trimmed  by  art.  Many  of  the  flints  bore  the  appearance  of  having 
been  acted  on  by  fire,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  flint-using 
beings  of  this  remote  age  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire. 

From  the  character  of  the  fossils  which  have  been  found  in  the 
flint-bearing  beds  of  Thenay,  and  from  their  stratigraphical  position, 
it  is  inferred  that  these  beds  belong  to  the  early  part  of  that  stage  of 
the  earth's  history  which  is  termed  the  Miocene  period.  In  this 

1  Address  of  M.  Broca  as  President  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  the  Havre  meeting,  1877.  See  translation  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  Nov.  1877,  p.  191. 

1  '  Etudes  sur  les  Silex  travailles  trouves  dans  les  depots  tertiaires  de  la  Commune 
de  Thenay.'  Compte-Rendu  of  the  Paris  Meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archaeology,  in  1867,  p.  67. 
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country  there  are  but  few  scattered  patches  of  strata  which  can  be 
safely  referred  to  the  Miocene  age,  but  on  the  continent  such  strata 
are  developed  on  an  enormous  scale.  Some  idea  of  their  position  in 
the  geological  series  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
Miocene  rocks  are  older  than  any  of  the  '  Crags '  of  East  Anglia,  but 
none  of  them  is  so  old  as  the  London  clay.  The  fossils  found  in  the 
Miocene  beds  of  Thenay  include  the  extinct  Proboscideans  known  as 
the  Mastodon  and  the  Dinotherium.  Of  the  mastodon,  indeed, 
three  species  have  been  found  at  Thenay,  M.  tapiroides,  M. 
pyrenaicus,  and  M.  angustidens.  These  extinct  creatures  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  contemporaries  of  the  Miocene  folk  who 
lived  near  the  lake  of  Beauce. 

The  Abbe  ,  Bourgeois,  just  before  his  death,  sent  some  of  his 
finest  specimens  to  the  Anthropological  Department  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  A  collection  of  these  flints  may  be  seen  in  the  wall-case 
numbered  37  ;  and  there  too,  by  their  side,  are  the  teeth  of  the  mast- 
odon. But  the  visitor  who  inspects  this  series  of  flints  will  hardly  come 
away  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  evidence  which  they  are  said  to  offer 
of  human  workmanship.  Even  those  experts  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leisurely  handling  them,  generally  turn  away  with  a  shake  of 
the  head.  So  much  divided,  indeed,  has  opinion  been  on  this  question, 
that,  at  the  Brussels  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  in  1872,  a 
committee  of  distinguished  anthropologists  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Abbe  and  his  friends  relied.3  Unanimity  of 
opinion  was  not  reached,  but  several  of  the  reporters  evidently  felt 
that  the  evidence  was  much  too  slender  to  carry  the  structure  which 
had  been  raised  upon  it.  Nevertheless  the  Thenay  flints  are  commonly 
regarded  in  France  as  proving  the  existence  of  Miocene  man,  or,  as 
M.  Broca  put  it,  '  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  being  who  could  work 
flint,  and  could  only  be  man.' 4  Thus,  M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  the  Ecole  d'An- 
thropologie  of  Paris,  has  given  a  place  to  Tertiary  man  in  his  scheme 
of  classification  of  prehistoric  times.  The  oldest  period,  which  he 
designates  the  Eolithic,  is  represented  by  the  '  Thenaisian '  epoch.5 
Just  as  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  geologist  were  preceded  by  others 
which  some  authorities  have  termed  Eozoic,  so  it  is  presumed  the  pa- 
laeolithic period,  which  commenced  in  Pleistocene  times,  was  preceded 
by  an  eolithic  period  which  stretched  back  to  the  Miocene  age.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  French  archaeologists  feel  j  ustified  in  recognising 
an  eolithic  man  who  used  flint  and  fire,  and  dwelt  on  the  ancient  lake 

3  '  Sur  les  Silex  considered  comme  port  ant  les  marques  d'un  travail  humain  et 
decouverts  dans  le  terrain  miocene  de  Thenay,'  par  M.  l'Abb6  Bourgeois.     Compte- 
Rendu  of  the  Brussels  Congress. 

4  Broca 's  Havre  address,  op.  tit.  p.  191.     See  also  Nineteenth  Century  for  June 
1878,  p.  1153.    , 

4  See  large  table  exhibited  on  wall  of  the  'Exposition  des  sciences  anthropo- 
logiques  '  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
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of  Beauce  as  far  back  as  mid-tertiary  times.  To  this  view,  however, 
they  find  few,  if  any,  adherents  among  the  foremost  men  of  science  in 
this  country. 

Immediately  above  the  Miocene  strata  in  the  geological  scale,  and 
forming  the  uppermost  division  of  the  tertiary  series,  are  those  de- 
posits which  constitute  the  Pliocene  formation.  Although  it  may 
not  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  man  was  of  Miocene  age,  can  it  be 
shown  that  he  lived  in  Western  Europe  during  Pliocene  times  ?  To 
this  question  several  continental  anthropologists  have  unhesitatingly 
replied  in  the  affirmative ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rely  has  received  general  assent  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  case  which  has  been  cited  in  proof  of  th& 
existence  of  Pliocene  man  is  that  which  was  brought  forward  not  long 
since  by  Professor  Capellini.6  In  pursuing  his  studies  of  fossil  cetacea,. 
the  professor  was  led  to  undertake,  in  1875,  some  excavations  at 
Poggiarone,  near  Monte  Aperti,  in  Tuscany.  There  he  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  cetacean  belonging  to  Professor  Van  Beneden's  genus 
Bcdcenotus.  This  whale  had  previously  been  known  from  the  Grey  Crag 
of  Antwerp ;  and  the  characters  of  the  associated  shells  in  the  Tuscan 
bed  showed  that  the  deposit  was  here  also  of  Pliocene  age.  The  point 
of  anthropological  interest  in  connection  with  this  discovery  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  bones  exhibit  cuts  wkich  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  man,  or  at  least  by  '  some  being  who  could  use  an  instrument.'  It 
is  notable  that  the  incisions  are  confined  to  certain  bones,  and  to  cer- 
tain sides  only  of  those  bones.  Professor  Capellini  maintains  that  the 
Balaenotus  must  have  been  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  Pliocene  sea,  and 
that  the  flesh  was  hacked  off  by  man,  possibly  by  means  of  the  rude  flint 
tools  which  may  have  furnished  him  with  his  best  cutting  instruments- 

While  referring  to  this  discovery,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Abbe  Deo  Gratias  is  reported  to  have  found,  as  far  back  as  1856r 
human  remains  in  clays  on  the  same  geological  horizon  in  Liguria.. 
It  is  believed  too  by  palaBontogical  authorities  in  Italy,  such  as  Dr.. 
Forsyth  Major,  that  the  human  skull  which  was  found  by  Professor 
Cocchi  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arno  is  of  Pliocene  age,  and  there- 
fore more  or  less  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  incised  bones  of 
Poggiarone . 

The  cut  bones  of  Capellini's  Pliocene  whale  were  described  not 
long  ago  as  '  les  documents  les  plus  serieux  qui  aient  ete  produits 
jusqu'a  ce  jour  en  faveur  de  1'homme  tertiaire.' 7  But,  even  admit- 
ting the  Pliocene  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  occurred,  it  may 
still  be  fairly  asked  whether  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  indentations 

'  L'uomo  pliocenico'in  Toscano.'  Atti  della  R.  Accademia  dei  lAncei,  ser.  ii. 
t.  3,  Rome,  1876.  Also  '  Les  Traces  de  I'Homme  Pliocene  en  Toscane,'  Comjrte-Rcndit, 
of  the  Buda-Pest  Meeting  of  the  International  Congress  in  1876,  p.  46. 

T  Mattriaux  pour  VHittoire  primitive  et  naturelle  de  VHomme,  ser.   ii.  t.  viiL 
1677,  p.  129. 
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really  indicate  the  hand  of  man.  On  this  point  one  of  our  keenest 
authorities,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  the  speci- 
mens, expressed  a  decidedly  adverse  opinion.  '  My  own  impression,' 
says  Mr.  John  Evans,  speaking  of  the  marks  on  the  whalebone,  '  is 
that  they  are  due  to  the  teeth  of  some  kind  of  shark.' 8  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  to  other  cases  in  which  indented  bones 
have  been  cited  as  proof  of  human  handiwork,  and  which  have  been 
ultimately  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
case  with  the  fossil  bones  of  Saint  Prest,  and  with  the  bones  of  Hall- 
therium  at  Pouance. 

Eeputed  discoveries  of  human  relics  of  Pliocene  and  Miocene  age 
have  been  recorded  from  Portugal,  and  even  in  this  country  geologists 
have  been  startled  by  the  announcement  that  man  probably  lived  at 
the  period  when  our  Suffolk  '  Crag '  was  deposited.  Mr.  Charlesworth 
called  attention,  a  few  years  ago,  to  sharks'  teeth  from  the  Crag,  in 
which  certain  holes  had  been  drilled,as  he  suggested,  by  human  agency.9 
It  was  soon  shown,  however,  by  Professor  T.  M'K.  Hughes  that  the 
holes  were  those  of  a  boring  mollusc,  and  that  the  specimens  had 
therefore  no  bearing  on  the  Pliocene  age  of  man.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  none  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Tertiary 
man — whether  Miocene  or  Pliocene — has  been  fully  accepted  by  the 
cautious  anthropologists  of  this  country.  On  the  continent,  however, 
the  case  is  in  a  very  different  position.  *  Tertiary  man,'  says  M. 
Broca,  '  is  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  science,  and  he  is  in  the 
same  position  that  Quaternary  man  held  some  twenty  years  back. 
Will  another  Boucher  de  Perthes  arise  to  prove  his  existence  by 
evidence  convincing  to  all  ? ' 

While  most  of  our  anthropologists  feel  justified  in  assuming  this 
sceptical  attitude  towards  the  question  of  Tertiary  man,  they  are  in 
no  manner  of  doubt  about  the  existence  of  our  species  in  post-tertiary 
or  Pleistocene  times.  Still  it  is  by  no  means  certain  at  what  part  of 
the  Pleistocene  period  man  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  To  understand  the  importance  of  settling  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  the  nature  .of  the  post-tertiary  strata.  Geolo- 
gists have  shown  that  those  wide-spread  deposits  of  clays,  sands,  and 
gravels,  which  are  collectively  known  as  '  drift,'  were  accumulated  for 
the  most  part  under  conditions  of  extreme  cold.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
generally  conceded  that  the  climate  was  so  severe  in  these  latitudes 
during  part  of  the  post-tertiary  period,  that  the  land  must  have  been 
covered  with  gigantic  glaciers,  which,  by  their  confluence,  formed  vast 
sheets  of  land-ice.  This  period  is  hence  known  as  the  glacial  epoch, 
or  the  Great  Ice  Age.  Obviously  it  is  a  question  of  much  interest  to 
determine  whether  man  lived  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  in  early  Pleistocene  times,  before  the  climate  became  arctic, 

8  Journal  of  the  AntliropoUgical  Institute,  vol.  vii.  No.  2,  Nov.  1877,  p.  183. 

9  Journ.  Anthroj).  Inst.  April  1872,  p.  91. 
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or  whether  he  made  his  first  appearance  after  the  ice  had  disappeared. 
In  other  words,  wai  lu-  pr.  -glacial  or  post-glacial? 

It  has  ]«•.  n  commonly  assumed  that  the  ancient  river-gravels 
which  contain  the  rudely  chipped  flint  implements  of  palaeolithic 
ni:iii,  as  well  as  the  deposits  in  our  bone-caves,  which  have  yielded  so 
rich  a  harvest  of  paleolithic  relics,  were  all  of  post-glacial  age.  Man, 
it  is  supposed,  did  not  set  foot  in  this  north-western  part  of  Europe 
until  after  the  ice  had  passed  away,  or  at  least  until  the  arctic  con- 
ditions had  been  considerably  ameliorated.  This  view,  however,  has 
been  opposed,  especially  by  Mr.  James  Greikie,10  who  argues  with 
much  ingenuity  that  our  implement-bearing  gravels  and  other  palaeo- 
lithic deposits  are  of  pre-glacial  or  at  least  inter-glacial  age,  and 
that  they  in  no  wise  belong  to  post-glacial  times.  The  geological 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  lies,  however,  beyond 
our  present  scope. 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
among  many  geologists  that  the  Age  of  Ice  was  not  one  uninterrupted 
season  of  cold,  but  that  the  climate  fluctuated,  and  that  the  severity 
was  occasionally  broken  by  milder  intervals,  which  are  termed  inter- 
glacial  periods.  Assuming  that  man  was  not  in  existence,  or  at  least 
not  in  this  part  of  the  world,  before  the  glacial  conditions  originally 
supervened,  it  is  yet  possible  that  he  may  have  come  hither  during 
some  of  these  mild  inter-glacial  intervals.  A  curious  discovery  supposed 
to  support  this  view  was  reported  a  short  time  back  from  Switzerland.11 

In  some  parts  of  Eastern  Switzerland  beds  of  lignite,  or  brown 
coal,  may  be  seen  to  rest  upon  deposits  of  glacial  origin,  while  they 
are  in  turn  covered  by  other  deposits  of  a  like  nature.  Both  the 
lower  and  the  upper  beds  prove  that  a  rigorous  climate  prevailed  at 
the  period  of  their  formation,  while  the  lignite  indicates  by  its  fossil 
plants  a  comparatively  warm  climate.  The  lignites  which  are  thus 
interposed  between  two  sets  of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  are  known  as 
inter-glacial  lignites.  Some  of  them  are  largely  worked  for  fuel. 

In  a  block  of  lignite  of  inter-glacial  age,  which  had  been  brought 
to  Basle  from  Wetzikon,  near  Zurich,  Dr.  Scheuermann  detected 
some  curious  pointed  rods  which  he  submitted  to  Professor  Kiitimeyer. 
Several  cylindrical  rods  of  fir  wood,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed  at 
the  ends,  lay  embedded  in  the  coal,  from  which  they  were  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  by  either  colour  or  texture.  But  although  apparently 
of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  inter-glacial  coal,  their  pointed 
ends  seemed  to  have  been  sharpened  by  human  hands.  Not  only  did 

•  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Relation  to  tlie  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  James  Geikie, 
P.R.S.,  &c.  2nd  Ed.  (London  :  Daldy,  Master,  and  Co.,  1877.) 

11  '  Spuren  des  Menschen  an  interglaciaren  Ablagerungen  in  der  Schweiz.'  Von 
Prof.  L.  Riitimeyer.  Archiv  fur  Anthropologie,  vol.  viii.  part  2, 1875,  p.  133.  Also  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  W.  8.  Dallas  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  James  Heywood's  edition  of  Prof. 
Heer's  Primeval  World  of  Stritzerland  (London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1876),  vol.  ii. 
p.  295. 
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they  exhibit  traces  of  having  been  pointed  artificially,  but  some  of 
them  showed  markings  which  were  taken  to  indicate  that  the  rods 
had  been  tied  round  by  cords.  Professor  Eiitimeyer  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  '  the  remains  of  some  rough  basket-like  structure  are 
here  preserved.' 

Considerable  objection,  however,  has  been  urged  against  the 
value  of  this  discovery.  Some  have  declined  to  believe  that  the  rods 
show  any  indications  of  handicraft,  and  suggest  that  they  may  have 
been  gnawed  by  beavers.  Close  comparison,  however,  seems  to  show 
slight  differences  between  the  characters  of  these  cut  surfaces  and 
the  work  of  a  rodent.  Others  have  pointed  to  what  they  regard  as 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  discover}7,  the  specimens  having 
been  found  not  absolutely  in  situ,  but  in  a  piece  of  lignite  taken 
from  a  lawyer's  scuttle  far  from  their  original  site.  Finally  it  has 
been  suggested  that  admitting  they  have  been  worked  by  hand,  and 
that  they  were  actually  found  in  the  inter-glacial  lignite,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  of  contemporaneous  origin,  for  it  is  possible 
that  stakes  may  have  been  driven  into  the  bed  of  coal  long  after  its 
original  formation. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  man  existed  in  this  country 
during  inter-glacial  times,  appeal  has  frequently  been  made  to  the 
case  of  the  famous  Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire.  This 
cave  was  discovered  on  the  coronation-day  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  its 
exploration  has  yielded  a  highly  interesting  series  of  relics,  which 
prove  that  man  inhabited  the  cavern  at  widely  separated  intervals  of 
time.12  There  is  abundant  proof  that  it  was  used,  probably  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  some  time  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  But 
below  the  deposits  which  have  yielded  relics  of  the  historic  period 
there  is  a  stratum  which  shows  by  its  contents  that  prehistoric  man 
had  tenanted  the  same  cave  in  the  remote  days  of  the  neolithic  age. 
Long  before  the  neolithic  occupation,  however,  this  cavern  had  been 
the  resort  of  hyaenas,  as  testified  not  only  by  the  remains  of  the 
cave-hyaena  itself,  but  also  by  those  of  the  animals  which  had  been 
dragged  in  as  prey.  These  represent  some  of  the  well-known  Pleisto- 
cene mammalia,  such  as  the  woolly  rhinoceros.  Associated  with 
this  Quaternary  fauna,  there  was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  a  curious 
bone  which  remained  for  some  time  a  standing  enigma  to  palaeonto- 
logists. At  length,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  bone  must  be 
a  fragment  of  an  unusually  thick  human  fibula.13  It  was  then 
assumed  that  the  man  who  possessed  this  clumsy  fibula  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Pleistocene  mammals  of  the  Craven  district. 

But  the  most  interesting  view  of  this  question  remains  to  be 

12  See  Cave- Hunting,  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1874),  p.  81. 

13  '  Notice  of  a  Human  Fibula,  of  unusual  form,  discovered  in  the  Victoria  Cave,' 
by  G.  Busk,  F.R.S.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  iii.  No.  3,  1874, 
p.  392. 
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explained.  The  Victoria  Cave  has  been  systematically  explored 
under  the  direction  of  two  committees,  and  the  scientific  work  has 
of  late  years  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Tiddeman,  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  cave-deposits,  this 
geologist  holds  that  the  earth  in  which  the  reputed  human  bone  was 
found,  and  which  also  contains  the  Pleistocene  mammals,  is  of  pre- 
"lacial  age.  The  cave-earth  is  in  fact  covered  by  a  finely  laminated 
clay,  and  clay  with  scratched  stones,  which  Mr.  Tiddeman  recognises 
as  an  undoubted  glacial  deposit.  It  has  therefore  been  concluded  that 
the  Craven  savage  was  in  the  district  before  the  great  ice-sheet 
spread  over  the  North  of  England.14 

This  conclusion,  however,  has  not  been  left  unassailed.  Some 
eminent  osteologists  were  led  to  deny  that  the  bone  was  human.  And 
in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  British  Association  Committee,  which  wa  - 
read  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Dublin,  it  was  stated  that  Professor 
Busk,  who  had  brought  his  great  experience  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
and  who  had  provisionally  admitted  the  human  character  of  the  bone, 
was  now  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  ursine  than 
human.  No  conclusion  bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  can  there- 
fore be  drawn  from  this  discovery. 

But,  setting  aside  this  fibula  and  all  conclusions  founded  thereon, 
Mr.  Tiddeman  believes  still  that  he  has  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
pre-glacial  man  in  the  Victoria  Cave.15  Thus  in  1875  the  cave- 
earth  yielded  a  small  bone  which  exhibits  markings  said  to  be 
entirely  unlike  any  marks  produced  by  gnawing,  and  believed  by 
Mr.  Tiddeman  to  have  been  made  by  '  some  clumsy  instrument 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards.'  Another  bone  bearing  '  very  evident 
tool-marks'  was  found  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  on  this  spe- 
cimen the  marks  are  said  to  be  '  so  sharp  as  almost  to  suggest  that 
they  may  have  been  done  with  a  metal  tool.' 

But  even  if  the  human  workmanship  of  these  specimens  or  the 
human  origin  of  the  disputed  bone  be  admitted,  even  if  it  is  further 
conceded  that  the  bones  are  contemporaneous  with  the  deposits  in 
which  they  are  found,  are  we  compelled  to  believe  that  these  deposits 
really  date  back  to  pre-glacial  or  even  to  inter-glacial  times  ?  As  a 
reply  to  this  question  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  who  are  familiar  with  the  cave — including 
Professor  T.  M'K.  Hughes  and  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins — do  not  feel 
justified  in  admitting  such  a  conclusion.  These  experienced  observers 
gee  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  deposits  to  give  the  embedded 
remains  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  the  post-glacial  part  of  the 
Pleistocene  period.  With  such  conflicting  opinions  on  record,  it 

14  See  Reports  of  the  British  Association  Committee,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tiddeman 
for  the  Belfast  and  Bristol  meetings,  1874  and  1875. 

14  «  On  the  Age  of  the  Hyama-bed  at  the  Victoria  Cave,  Settle,  and  its  Bearing  on 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,'  by  R.  H.  Tiddeman,  M.A.  Journ.  Anthropolog.  Imt.  vol.  vii. 
No.  2,  1877,  p.  165. 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  anthropologist  can  hardly  point  with  much 
effect  to  the  Victoria  Cave  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre-glacial 
appearance  of  man  in  the  North  of  England. 

Other  evidence  of  a  different  kind  has,  however,  been  produced 
in  a  discovery  which  was  announced  about  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  J.  Skertchly,  of  the  Geological  Survey.16  While  working  in  East 
Anglia,  he  discovered  some  rudely  chipped  flint  implements,  of  oval 
paleolithic  type,  in  the  brick-earth  which  occurs  in  patches  along 
some  of  the  smaller  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandon.  This 
brick-earth  may  be  traced  in  places  beneath  the  chalky  boulder-clay 
which  is  so  widely  spread  over  the  Eastern  counties.  Now  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  boulder-clay  was  accumulated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ice  age,  when  the  cold  was  at  its  maximum  of 
severity.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  flints  have  been  worked  by 
hand,  that  they  belong  properly  to  the  brick-earth  in  which  they 
occurred,  and  further  that  this  same  brick-earth  is  distinctly  over- 
laid by  chalky  boulder- clay  which  has  not  been  disturbed,  then  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  men  who  chipped  and  used  these  flints 
<must  have  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  Britain  before  the  cold  of  the 
glacial  epoch  had  reached  its  climax. 

Some  of  the  premisses,  however,  on  which  such  a  conclusion  rests, 
have  been  called  in  question  by  several  eminent  geologists  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  district.  The  geological  sections  in  East 
Anglia  have  indeed  been  variously  interpreted,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  section,  the  drifts  have  been 
disturbed  or  not.  Thus  Professor  T.  M'K.  Hughes  concludes  that 
there  is  not  sufficiently  clear  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
man  appeared  in  East  Anglia  until  early  in  the  post-glacial  period.17 
And  Mr.  Evans,  in  recently  addressing  the  geologists  at  Dublin,  also  ex- 
pressed his  want  of  confidence  in  the  evidence  from  the  Brandon  beds. 

Were  it  desirable,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  alleged  proofs  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  man — such,  for  instance,  as  that  afforded  by 
the  quartzite  implements  which  have  been  found  in  the  lateritic 
deposits  of  Madras,  or  that  of  the  '  turtle-back  celts '  discovered  by 
Dr.  Abbot  in  what  are  regarded  as  glacial  deposits  in  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware.  It  has  been  our  purpose,  however,  to  deal  only  with 
the  question  of  man's  advent  in  Western  Europe.  In  balancing  the 
evidence  on  this  question  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  leading 
geologists  and  anthropologists  of  this  country,  approaching  the  subject 
in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  utterly  free  from  prejudice,  still  feel  jus- 
tified in  doubting  the  existence  of  man  in  Britain  earlier  than  the 
late  Pleistocene  period.  It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  previous 

16  '  On  the  Discovery  of  Palaeolithic  Implements  of  Inter-glacial  Age,'  by  Sydney 
B.  J.  Skertchly.  Nature,  Sept.  21,  1876,  p.  448. 

IT  '  On  the  Evidence  [of  the  Antiquity  of  Man]  afforded  by  the  Gravels  and  Brick- 
earth,'  by  Prof.  T.  M'Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.  Jovrn.  Antlirop.  Inst.  vol.  vii.  No.  2,  Nov. 
1877,  p.  162. 
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-  that  this  conclusion  is  adhered  to  in  the  face  of  no  small 
amount  of  argument  tending  in  other  directions.  Mr.  James  Greikie, 
for  instance,  would  «-|>;inite  the  palaeolithic  from  the  neolithic  period 
by  ;i  i^hici.il  interval,  and  would  thus  make  palaeolithic  man,  wherever 
his  remains  may  be  found,  either  pre-glacial  or  inter-glacial.  Much 
of  the  argument  on  which  this  bold  suggestion  is  based  has  reference 
to  the  curious  association  of  northern  and  southern  species  in  the 
Pleistocene  deposits,  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  mammalia.  These 
subjects  are  much  too  wide  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  article,  and 
it  is  snfficient  to  remark  that  they  admit  of  quite  another  interpre- 
tation, as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins.18 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  it  is  asserted  that  man  is 
not  earlier  than  post-glacial  times,  the  assertion  refers  only  to 
the  particular  district  in  question.  Few  geologists,  indeed,  would 
deny  the  possibility,  nay  the  probability,  that  while  one  area  was 
swathed  in  ice,  or  buried,  perhaps,  beneath  the  waters  of  an  arctic 
sea,  man  may  have  existed  in  other  areas,  where  the  climate  was 
more  genial.  In  other  words,  he  may  have  been  living  in  Europe 
while  glacial  conditions  prevailed  in  this  country.  '  I  have  reason  to 
believe,'  says  Professor  Prestwich,  '  from  my  own  observations  in  the 
north  of  France,  that  there  is  evidence  of  man  being  pre-glacial.' 19 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  broader  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  continental  observers  as  to  the  presumed  existence  of  man 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  it  will  be  found  that  scientific  opinion  in 
this  country  is  almost  unanimous  at  present  in  declining  to  accept 
this  conclusion.  English  geologists  and  anthropologists,  after  care- 
fully sifting  the  evidence  which  is  alleged  in  support  of  the  existence 
of  Eolithic  man  in  Pliocene  and  Miocene  times,  feel  bound  to  return 
a  verdict  of  'Not  proven.'  Fresh  discoveries  may  of  course  be 
announced  at  any  moment  which  shall  lead  to  a  reversal  of  this 
verdict,  but  they  must  be  discoveries  substantiated  beyond  suspicion 
of  doubt.  *  Looking  to  the  many  sources  of  doubt  and  error  which 
attach  to  individual  discoveries,  I  cannot  but  think,'  says  Mr.  John 
Evans, '  that  our  watchword  must  for  the  present  be  "  Caution,  caution, 
caution." ' w 

It  is  justly  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  when  the  organic  chemist 
has  succeeded  in  artificially  forming  in  his  laboratory  any  substance 
which  has  previously  been  known  only  as  a  natural  product.  More- 
over, organic  synthesis  has  an  economic  aspect,  since  it  has  been 
extended  to  the  formation  of  certain  vegetable  products  which  have 
important  industrial  uses.  Ten  years  ago  the  chief  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  madder  was  thus  artificially  produced  by  two  German 

11  '  On  the  Evidence  afforded  by  the  Caves  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Antiquity 
of  Man,'  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  Nov.  1877, 
p.  151. 

"  Of-  «'<•  P- 1877.  »  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inft.  Nov.  1877,  p.  161. 
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chemists,  and  quite  recently  news  has  come  over  from  Germany  of  the 
synthetical  formation  of  indigo-blue.'21 

Madder,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctorum,  a  plant 
which  is  principally  cultivated  in  France,  Holland,  and  the  Levant, 
furnishes  some  of  our  most  important  dye-stuffs,  and  is  especially 
valued  for  producing  the  brilliant  colour  known  as  i  Turkey  red.'  One 
of  the  principal  colouring  matters  in  madder  has  been  isolated  by 
the  chemist  and  distinguished  as  alizarin.  It  was  shown  by 
Professors  Grraebe  and  Liebermann  in  1 868  that  this  alizarin  could 
be  converted  into  a  substance  termed  by  the  chemist  anthracene ; 
and  conversely  it  was  soon  found  that  anthracene  could  be  transformed 
into  alizarin.  Now  anthracene  is  a  substance  which  may  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  solid  crystalline  hydrocarbon 
readily  obtained  from  the  tarry  matter  which  accompanies  the  gas 
given  off  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  By  circuitous 
chemical  processes  the  anthracene  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  alterations 
which  terminate  in  the  production  of  a  substance  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  alizarin  obtained  directly  from  madder.  Here 
then  was  a  dye-stuff  identical  with  a  natural  product,  yet  derived 
from  sources  which  were  only  in  a  very  remote  degree  of  vegetable 
origin.  Various  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  the  method 
of  preparation  by  Mr.  Perkins  and  others,  and  artificial  alizarin  is 
now  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Magnificent  samples  may  be 
seen  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  To  a  large  extent,  indeed,  Art  has 
here  superseded  Nature,  and  the  products  of  the  chemical  factory  have 
come  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  the  madder-field. 

Another  colouring  agent  in  madder,  known  as  purpurin,  has  also 
been  obtained  from  anthracene.  This  product,  termed  anthrapur- 
purin,  is  largely  employed  for  dyeing,  and  produces  reds  which  are 
even  much  brighter  than  those  derived  from  alizarin. 

Although  success  was  complete  in  the  case  of  the  madder-colours, 
no  other  vegetable  pigments  had  hitherto  yielded  to  the  chemist  the 
secret  of  their  constitution.  It  is  therefore  of  extreme  interest  to 
learn  that  at  last  another  important  vegetable  dye  has  been  conquered. 
This  time  the  discoverer  is  Professor  Baeyer,  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  and  the  organic  principle  which  he  has  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  is  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo. 

Indigo  is  a  dye-stuff  which  is  obtained  from  a  variety  of  vegetable 
sources,  but  mainly  from  various  species  of  Indigofera.  The  blue 
colouring-matter  to  which  it  owes  its  tinctorial  properties  is  a  com- 
plex compound  termed  indigotine.  One  of  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  this  indigotine,  or  indigo-blue,  is  a  colourless  body, 
known  as  isatin.  Some  time  ago  it  was  shown  by  Baeyer  and 

21  '  Synthese  des  Isatins  und  des  Indigblaus.'  Von  Adolf  Baeyer.  Berichte  der 
dcutschcn  ckemischeii  Gesellscluift,  Jahrg.  ii.  1878,  No.  10,  p.  1228.  Also  Nature, 
July  4,  1878,  p.  251. 
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Emmerling  that  isatin  may  be  converted  into  indigo-blue.  Still  the 
problem  remained  how  to  obtain  the  isatin,  save  from  the  indigo  itself. 
From  the  isatin,  however,  Professor  Baeyer  has  obtained  a  series  of 
bodies  of  simpler  and  simpler  constitution  until  the  series  is  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  common  substance  known  as  phenylacetic  acid. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  by  inverting  the  steps  of  this  process  the 
original  indigotine  would  eventually  be  regained.  Such  an  assump- 
tion has  been  verified  by  Professor  Baeyer,  who  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  building  up  the  molecule  of  indigotine  which  he  had  previously 
broken  down.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  burden  these  pages  with 
any  technical  details  of  the  successive  reactions,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  grand  result  of  these  transformations.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  although  the  result  is  one  of  extreme  scientific 
interest,  there  is  at  present  no  hope  that  artificial  indigo  can  be 
economically  prepared  and  brought  into  competition  with  the  natural 
dye,  as  has  been  the  case  with  alizarin  and  madder. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Microtasimeter,  Professor  Edison,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  described  an  ingenious  instrument,  by  which  the 
slightest  increase  of  pressure  between  two  bodies  may  be  rendered 
visible,  and  even  measured.22  The  invention  of  the  Tasimeter  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  experiments  with  Edison's  carbon-tele- 
phone. In  that  instrument  a  small  disc  or  button  of  carbon  is  placed 
between  two  metallic  plates,  connected  with  a  diaphragm,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  battery-circuit.  Similarly  in  the  Tasimeter  a  carbon 
button  is  placed  between  two  platinum  surfaces  which  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  battery,  and  a  galvanometer  is  included  in  the  circuit. 
The  substance  to  be  examined  is  formed  into  a  rod  or  strip,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  so  arranged  that  one  end  of  the  rod  communicates 
with  one  of  the  platinum  discs.  When  two  conductors,  such  as  the 
carbon  and  platinum,  are  in  electrical  contact,  any  increase  of 
pressure  between  them  raises  their  conductivity,  and  conversely  any 
diminution  of  pressure  increases  their  electric  resistance.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Tasimeter  appears  to  act.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  an  observation  the  rod  is  slightly  pressed,  and  the  galvanometer 
needle  is  thus  deflected  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees.  When  the 
needle  comes  to  rest,  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  tasimetric  observa- 
tions. If  the  rod  be  elongated,  as  by  the  approach  of  a  warm  hand,  the 
pressure  on  the  platinum,  and  therefore  on  the  carbon  which  is  con- 
nected with  it,  is  increased,  and,  the  electrical  resistance  being  dimi- 
nished, the  needle  of  the  instrument  is  immediately  disturbed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rod  is  contracted,  as  by  the  approach  of  a  cold  body, 
the  pressure  is  slightly  relaxed,  and,  the  resistance  being  consequently 
increased,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Tasimeter  is  an  instru- 
ment of  great  delicacy  for  measuring  changes  of  temperature,  as 
1  Edison's  Microtasimeter.'  Scientific  American,  June  22,  1878,  p.  385. 
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indicated  by  their  effect  on  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
suitable  substances.  In  fact,  it  promises  to  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  thermopile,  and  it  is  said  indeed  that  comparative 
experiments  have  shown  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  the  new  instru- 
ment. To  increase  the  delicacy  of  its  indications,  the  Tasimeter  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Thomson's  galvanometer.  The  value 
of  the  Tasimeter  and  its  extreme  delicacy  have  already  been  attested 
by  the  results  which  attended  the  use  of  the  new  instrument 
during  the  recent  eclipse-observations  in  Western  America.  When 
the  telescope  which  carried  this  instrument  was  directed  to  the 
small  corona,  the  reflected  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  of  the  gal- 
vanometer rapidly  moved,  thus  showing  that  the  instrument  re- 
sponded to  the  heat  which  was  shed  upon  it  from  the  solar  corona. 
The  Tasimeter  was  insulated,  and  the  heat  concentrated  through  a 
prism  of  rock-salt. 

Among  the  many  results  which  have  been  telegraphed  to  this 
country  from  the  observers  of  the  solar  eclipse  in  America,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  contained  in  the  significant  sentence :  '  Watson's 
Vulcan,  K.  A.  8h.  26m.,  declination  18°  N.'  Should  the  information 
thus  conveyed  be  corroborated  by  further  intelligence,  the  recent 
eclipse  will  have  been  an  event  of  the  utmost  astronomical  interest. 
That  a  planet,  or  perhaps  several  planetary  bodies,  should  circulate 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  be  therefore  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
any  known  planet,  has  long  been  a  favourite  hypothesis  with  certain 
astronomers,  and  was  seriously  entertained  by  the  late  M.  Le  Verrier. 
Dark  round  spots,  different,  it  is  said,  from  ordinary  sun-spots,  have 
on  several  occasions  been  observed  to  cross  the  solar  disc,  and  may 
have  been  due  to  the  suspicious  body  which  has  been  provisionally 
named  Vulcan.  M.  Le  Verrier  was  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  an 
intra-Mercurial  mass  of  matter,  in  order  to  account  for  an  unexplained 
motion  in  the  perihelion  of  Mercury,  which  he  had  detected.  During 
the  recent  solar  eclipse  Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  observe  a  body  in  the  position  indicated  above,  and  having, 
according  to  the  telegram  in  the  Daily  News,  a,  magnitude  of4|.  It 
is  said  that  this  object  was  neither  a  known  planet  nor  a  star.  But 
Sir  Gr.  B.  Airy,  in  a  letter  published  in  Nature  of  August  8,  sug- 
gests that  the  body  which  was  observed  by  Mr.  Watson  may,  after  all, 
not  be  a  new  planet,  but  the  star  9  Cancri,  with  which  it  fairly  cor- 
responds both  in  position  and  in  magnitude.23 

For  many  years  past  the  lowly  group  of  Bacteria  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  prolonged  inquiry  and  of  deep  interest.     The  position  of  the 

23  Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  since  written  to  Nature  (Sept. 
19)  and  to  Mr.  Raynard  (Athen&um,  Sept.  21),  corroborating  Prof.  Watson's  discovery, 
and  stating  that  both  the  new  planet  and  the  fixed  star  0  Cancri  were  observed  at 
the  same  time. 
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organisms  included  in  it  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
secures  for  them  the  attention  of  the  morphologist,  and  their  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  active  causes  of  those  changes  in  organic  sub- 
stances known  as  putrefaction,  and  as  the  cause  of  more  than  one 
fatal  disease,  has  made  them  the  centre  of  many  a  hard-fought  fight 
between  the  supporters  of  opposite  views  on  spontaneous  generation 
and  the  theory  of  contagium  vivum. 

The  various  forms  of  Bacteria  fall  under  several  genera,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Micrococcus,  including  minute  rounded  or 
oval  forms,  the  simplest  of  all ;  Bacterium  proper,  short  unjointed 
rods,  the  length  of  which  is  never  more  than  three  or  four  times  their 
diameter ;  Bacillus,  more  elongated  rods,  sometimes  joined  two  or 
more  together  in  a  zigzag  fashion ;  Vibrio,  like  Bacillus,  but  with 
rounded  instead  of  angular  joints  ;  and  Spirillum,  coiled  in  a  spiral 
of  two  or  more  turns.  With  the  exception  of  Micrococcus,  all 
these  forms  are  known  to  have  both  a  motile  stage  in  which  they  per- 
form more  or  less  rapid  movements  by  the  aid  of  delicate  cilia,  and  a 
quiescent  condition  in  which  they  lie  embedded  in  a  gelatinous  material, 
and  form  a  scum  or  zooglcea  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  found.  But  what,  if  any,  are  the  relations  between  these  forms — 
whether,  for  instance,  Micrococcus  may  not  be  simply  the  spore  of 
one  or  other  of  the  more  complicated  genera,  or  whether  Bacterium  and 
BacMus,  Vibrio  and  Spirillum  may  not  be  merely  phases  in  the  life 
of  a  single  species — of  all  this  we  were  till  quite  recently  ignorant. 

To  settle  these  questions,  the  only  way  is  to  take  each  Bacterium 
form  singly,  and,  by  careful  and  almost  continuous  watching,  to  make 
out  its  whole  life-history,  tracing  it  from  motility  to  quiescence,  and 
from  quiescence  back  to  motility,  especially  looking  out  for  every  in- 
dication of  a  reproductive  process,  and  then  watching  spore,  or  bud, 
or  split-off  segment  from  its  earliest  origin  to  the  completion  of  its 
developmental  cycle.  This  method  has,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
been  carried  out  with  great  success  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ewart  and  Mr.  P. 
Geddes,  of  University  College,  and  in  their  hands  has  yielded  very 
important  results. 

With  regard  to  Micrococcus,  Mr.  Ewart24  finds  that  the  well- 
known  round  forms  become  somewhat  oval,  undergo  constriction  in  the 
middle,  thus  exhibiting  a  dumb-bell  shape,  and  then  divide  into 
two  rounded  bodies,  which  after  a  short  period  of  active  motion 
enlarge  and  divide  as  before.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
Micrococci  remain  in  apposition  after  the  process  of  division,  so  that 
chains  of  globular  or  dumb-bell  forms  are  produced.  Sometimes, 
again,  multitudes  of  the  rounded  bodies  accumulate  on  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  and,  secreting  a  gelatinous  embedding  matrix,  form  a 
zooglcea.  In  no  case,  however,  during  three  weeks'  watching,  were 

2<  '  The  Life-History  of  Bacterium  termo  and  Micrococtnw,  with  further  Observa- 
tions on  Jiacilliu.'    Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  June  20,  1878. 
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the  Micrococci  observed  to  lengthen  into  rods,  or  to  take  on  the  cha- 
racters of  any  other  Bacterium  form. 

The  life-history  of  Micrococcus,  then,  is  a  very  simple  one ;  that 
of  Bacterium  termo  is  more  complex.  The  ordinary  rod -form  usually 
elongates  and  divides  into  two  similar  rods,  which,  after  a  motile 
phase,  become  quiescent,  and  form  a  zooglcea,  the  active  and  still 
conditions  alternating  with  one  another ;  as  in  Micrococcus,  the 
dividing  rods  may  remain  in  contact,  end  to  end,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  rods  produce 
rods  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Ewart  finds,  however,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  rods,  instead  of  dividing,  elongate  into  filaments, 
quite  like  the  hyphse  of  an  ordinary  fungus,  but  never  becoming  inter- 
woven into  a  true  mycelium.  In  these  hyphas,  after  a  time,  numbers 
of  minute  rounded  Micrococcus-like  bodies  appear ;  these  bodies — 
the  spores  of  Bacterium  termo — escape  from  the  hyphse  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  after  a  period  of  rest,  during  which  they 
occur  either  singly  or  aggregated  into  zoogloea-films,  they  germi- 
nate and  produce  the  ordinary  rod-forms,  which  divide  and  become 
motile  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Ewart's  obser- 
vations, Bacterium  termo  exhibits  a  regular  series  of  stages,  occur- 
ring in  a  definite  order ;  the  spores  always  produce  short  rods,  never 
filaments ;  the  rods,  after  repeated  subdivision  and  an  alternation  of 
resting  and  motile  stages,  elongate  into  filaments,  and  in  the  filaments 
are  produced  the  spores,  which  start  the  cycle  anew. 

Bacillus  passes  through  a  still  more  complicated  set  of  changes. 
It  occurs  commonly  under  the  form  of  elongated  rods,  of  a  length 
several  times  greater  than  their  diameter,  and  either  moving  freely 
or  embedded,  motionless,  in  a  zoogloea.  Two  years  ago  it  was  ob- 
served by  Cohn  in  Bacillus  subtilis,  and  by  Koch  in  Bacillus 
anthracis,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  rods  lengthen  out 
into  spore-bearing  fibres,  and  now  Mr.  Ewart  has  added  many  new  and 
important  facts  to  the  results  of  the  German  observers,  both  in  the 
paper  already  quoted,  and  in  another  on  the  life-history  of  Bacillus 
anthracisf5  the  organism  which  has  within  the  last  two  years 
acquired  a  somewhat  terrible  notoriety  as  the  active  cause  of  splenic 
fever,  while  another  species  of  the  same  genus  has  quite  recently 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Klein  to  be  similarly  connected  with  the  disease 
known  as  infectious  pneumo-enteritis  of  the  pig.26  Mr.  Ewart's  re- 
searches on  this  genus  form  a  strong  support  to  the  views  so  ably  put 
forth  by  Professor  Ray  Lankester  in  his  suggestive  paper  on  Bacterium 
rubescensf  as  to  the  protean  nature  of  these  low  organisms — their 
power,  that  is,  of  assuming  various  forms,  and  undergoing  divers 
series  of  metamorphoses,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  placed. 

"  Quart.  Jour n.  of  Micros.  Science,  April  1878.  -6  Tlnd. 

•'  '  On  a  Peach-coloured  Bacterium.'     Quart.  Jmirn.  of  Micros.  Science,  vol.  xvii. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  spore  of  the  common  Bacillus  of 
hay  infusion  (B.  nubtilis)  elongates  into  one  of  the  ordinary  rod-forms ; 
this  divides  and  produces  new  rods,  which  may  either  separate  from  one 
another  at  once  or  remain  in  contact ;  at  the  same  time,  the  rods  may 
either  remain  quiescent  or  pass  into  the  motile  phase.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  two  rods  formed  by  the  division  of  one  begin  to  separate 
from  one  another  before  division  is  complete,  instead  of  remaining 
in  contact  until  a  complete  partition-wall  is  formed ;  they  thus 
draw  out  into  a  fine  thread  a  small  portion  of  the  protoplasm  still 
common  to  both,  and,  as  the  motion  of  the  twin  rods  continues, 
this  thread  snaps  in  the  middle  and  provides  each  with  a  vibratile 
cilium.  Thus  the  two  motile  rods  produced  from  the  division  of  a  still 
rod  are  uniciliate,  but  naturally,  when  these  divide,  one  of  the  two  new 
forms  produced  from  each  is  biciliate,  and  produces  only  biciliate 
descendants  ;  so  that,  of  the  whole  motile  progeny  of  a  single  quiescent 
rod,  two  rods  will  be  provided  with  a  single  cilium,  all  the  others 
with  two  cilia.  After  more  or  fewer  alternations  of  rest  and  motion, 
the  Bacilli  may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  occur, 
and  form  a  zoogloea  scum. 

Sometimes  the  rod-forms  produced  from  the  spores  elongate  into 
long  unbranched  filaments,  which  become  felted  together  into  a  com- 
paratively firm  mycelium.  Each  hypha  is  at  first  undivided,  but 
subsequently  septa  are  formed  separating  it  into  distinct  cells, 
the  protoplasm  in  which  becomes  collected  into  spores.  This  is  the 
normal  mode  of  development  of  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  quiescent  rods  concurring  with  the  development 
of  the  morbid  symptoms,  and  the  elongation  into  hyphae  and  spore- 
formation  occurring  after  the  death  of  the  diseased  animal ;  but  Mr. 
Ewart  has  found  that  the  rods  when  cultivated  artificially  may  occa- 
sionally assume  the  motile  form. 

The  changes  undergone  by  Bacillus  under  different  conditions 
will  be  seen  to  correspond  very  exactly  to  the  stages  in  the  life- 
history  of  Bacterium  already  described.  But  the  transformations 
of  the  former  genus  are  not  yet  exhausted.  If  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment becomes  exhausted,  each  spore,  instead  of  germinating  at 
once,  divides  into  four  sporules,  which,  after  a  short  period  of  active 
motion,  settle  down  as  '  resting  spores '  until  provided  with  fresh  food 
material.  They  then  germinate  in  the  usual  way,  forming  rods  or 
spore-bearing  filaments.  If,  however,  nutriment  is  still  withheld, 
the  division  of  the  sporules  may  continue  until  large  granular  masses 
are  produced,  made  up  of  fine  rounded  particles,  which,  when  set  free 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  mass,  enlarge  considerably  and  germinate 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  ordinary  spores  and  sporules. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  Spirillum  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Geddes  and  Mr.  Ewart.28  Until 
9  '  On  the  Life-History  of  Spirillum.'  Proc.  Hoy.  f-'oc.  June  i>0,  1878. 
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their  observations  were  made,  nothing  was  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  corkscrew-like  form  occasionally  became  quiescent  and 
formed  a  zoogloea ;  now  we  know  that  this  form  goes  through  a  series 
of  metamorphoses  quite  as  complicated  as,  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  remarkable  than,  those  of  Bacillus. 

As  in  the  latter  genus,  the  active  and  still  conditions  may  alter- 
nate, although,  in  this  case,  the  still  condition  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  spiral  filaments  may  then  increase  greatly  in  length,  and  lose  the 
regular  twist  which  distinguishes  them,  producing  finally  an  elongated, 
straight  or  twisted  filament.  The  protoplasm  in  these  hyphse  condenses 
into  reddish-brown  spores  which  undergo  division,  the  filaments  then 
reassuming  the  motile  condition,  and  shedding  their  sporules  as 
they  move,  twisting  and  turning,  through  the  fluid.  This  motility 
of  the  hypha-like  filaments  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  comparable  with  the  movements  of  Oscillatoria,  but,  unlike  the 
latter,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  dispersal  of  the  spores.  As 
the  authors  remark :  '  In  all  other  cases  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  spores  or  seeds  may  have  the  means  of  active  or 
passive  locomotion,  but  the  parent  organism,  at  least,  is  always 
quiescent ;  here  the  reverse  holds  good,  but  the  same  end  is  gained — 
the  parent  being  locomotive  and  the  spores  quiescent.' 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the  extraordinary  variation  in 
the  mode  of  division  of  the  spores.  Some  elongate  slightly,  and  then 
undergo  transverse  fission,  like  Micrococcus ;  others  send  out  small 
buds  which  afterwards  become  detached,  in  the  manner  of  the  yeast- 
plant  ;  others  again  elongate  into  straight  or  curved  filaments,  and 
then  break  up.  Thus  the  plasticity  of  these  low  organisms  is  shown 
no  less  in  the  manner  in  which  their  various  phases  come  about  than  in 
the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  those  phases. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  complete.  The  spores  have  still  several 
stages  to  go  through  before  finally  developing  into  Spirilla.  When 
freed  from  the  filaments  they  become  surrounded  with  a  delicate 
capsule,  and  divide  into  sporules,  groups  of  such  encapsulated  spo- 
rules often  occurring  surrounded  by  a  common  envelope  of  cellulose. 
After  a  time  they  escape  from  the  capsules,  often  imparting  to  the 
latter  a  straight  or  spiral  movement,  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
and  there  form  granular  masses.  Spores  taken  from  these  masses  and 
sown  in  a  suitable  fluid  germinate,  first  sending  out  a  small  curved 
process,  and  so  assuming  a  comma  shape,  then  becoming  curved 
and  Vibrio-like,  and  finally  taking  on  all  the  characters  of  Spwittum, 
and  so  completing  the  cycle. 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  life-histories  of 
Bacillus  and  Spirillum ;  in  both  cases,  the  spore  gives  rise  to  the  form 
by  which  the  species  is  usually  known,  and  this,  lengthening,  forms  a 
spore-bearing  filament.  A  further  analogy  between  the  two  occurs  in 
the  fact  that  along  with  the  Spirillum  large  granular  spheres  were  met 
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with,  having  the  characteristic  red-brown  colour  of  the  spores,  and 
evidently  corresponding  with  the  similar  structures  found  by  Mr. 
Ewart  to  proceed  from  the  repeated  division  of  Bacillus  spores. 

The  presence  of  the  peculiar  madder-brown  colour  both  in  the 
spores  and  in  the  adult  form  of  Spirillum  is  a  point  of  much 
interest,  as  it  adds  another  to  the  list  of  '  chromogenous  '  Bacteria, 
such  as  the  peculiar  form  of  Micrococcue  which  produces  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood-spots  on  bread.  The  colouring  matter  of  one  of 
these— .Bacterium  rubescens — has  been  carefully  investigated,  both 
chemically  and  physically,  by  Mr.  Lankester,29  who  calls  it  Bacterio- 
purpurin,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  research  on 
Spirillum  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  will  be  extended  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  its  colouring  matter. 

Ascending  one  step  in  the  scale  of  life,  we  may  now  notice  one  of 
Mr.  Dallinger's  brilliant  researches  l  On  the  Life-history  of  a  Minute 
Septic  Organism,'30  in  which,  although  many  of  the  facts  described 
have  been  made  out  in  other  forms,  yet  there  is  so  much  that  is  new 
and  suggestive,  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  bringing  it  before  our 
readers.  The  organism  in  question,  to  which,  strangely  enough,  Mr. 
Dallinger  gives  no  name,  is  a  monad,  about  the  one-four-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  provided  with  three  cilia,  one —  the  chief 
means  of  locomotion — at  its  anterior  or  pointed  end ;  the  two  others, 
trailing  motionless,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  from  each  side. 
When  swimming  actively,  therefore,  these  lateral  flagella  are  of  no 
special  use;  but  occasionally  the  creature  anchors  itself  by  their 
means  to  a  morsel  of  the  decaying  animal  tissues  which  form  its 
nutriment,  and  then  performs  an  extraordinary  springing  motion  by 
alternately  coiling  them  up  and  straightening  them  out  again. 
Thousands  may  be  seen  moving  in  this  way  on  a  single  fragment, 
the  size  of  which  is  gradually  diminished  by  the  constant  motion,  so 
that  we  have  here  an  interesting  mechanical  explanation  of  the  dis- 
integration of  decomposing  tissues. 

The  monad  ordinarily  multiplies  by  division ;  the  process  begins 
by  a  splitting  of  the  infinitely  delicate  anterior  flagellum,  and  takes 
place  along  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  containing  the  two  lateral 
flagella.  Thus,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  two  forms  are  seen, 
each  with  an  anterior  and  with  a  single  lateral  flagellum,  and  united 
with  one  another  by  a  thread  of  protoplasm,  which  becomes  finer  and 
finer  as  the  creatures  separate,  and  finally  breaks  in  the  middle, 
providing  each  with  its  second  lateral  flagellum.  This  process  will 
be  at  once  perceived  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the  cilia 
of  Bacittu*  are  formed,  and  one  is  led  to  entertain  the  possibility  of 
this  having  been  the  manner  in  which  cilia  first  arose  in  the  lower 
plants  and  animals. 

»  Loc.  rit.  *>  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  May  2,  1878. 
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Fission  is  the  usual  method  of  multiplication  of  this  monad,  most 
individuals  dying  after  repeated  division,  but  occasionally  a  sexual 
process  is  observed.  The  preparation  for  this  begins  by  the  drawing 
in  of  the  lateral  flagella,  and  the  final  assumption,  after  certain 
curious  amoeboid  movements,  of  an  oval  form  with  a  band  of  granules 
round  the  centre.  The  uniflagellate  form  thus  produced  swims  among 
a  group  of  monads  in  the  springing  condition,  attaches  itself  to  one  of 
them,  and  swims  off  in  its  company.  After  about  half  an  hour  the 
movements  of  the  two  conjoined  individuals  become  sluggish,  the 
lateral  flagella  of  the  ordinary  form  become  fused  with  the  general  pro- 
toplasm of  its  body,  and  the  two  bodies  undergo  gradual  fusion,  the 
process  commencing,  as  in  the  case  of  division,  with  the  anterior 
flagella.  The  final  result  of  conjugation  is  a  smooth  oval  sac,  which, 
after  being  watched  continuously  for  three  or  four  hours,  is  seen  to  col- 
lapse, its  wall  being  ruptured  at  one  or  more  places,  and  innumerable 
spores,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  even  with  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope,  being  emitted.  These  spores  are  found,  in  about 
four  hours,  to  assume  the  adult  form. 

Important  observations  are  made  both  by  Mr.  Dallinger  and  Mr. 
Ewart  as  to  the  temperature  which  these  low  organisms  can  endure  with- 
out loss  of  vitality.  Mr.  Ewart  states,  in  opposition  to  M.  Pasteur,  that 
the  spores  of  Bacillus  are  rendered  absolutely  inactive  either  by  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  or  by  subjection  to  a  pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres. 
The  boiling  temperature  is  also  fatal  to  Micrococcus  and  Bac- 
terium termo  if  they  are  suspended  in  a  fluid ;  they  can,  however, 
withstand  a  dry  heat  of  110°  C.  (230°  F.).  Mr.  Dallinger  finds,  by 
a  long  series  of  laborious  and  most  ingeniously  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  while  the  adult  monad  and  the  spores  when  once  they 
have  begun  to  germinate  are  completely  killed  by  five  minutes'  ex- 
posure to  a  temperature  of  142°  F.  (61°  C.),  the  freshly  emitted 
spores  are  perfectly  capable  of  surviving  exposure  to  a  fluid  heat  of 
222°  F.  (106°  C.),  or  to  a  dry  heat  of  250°  F.  (122°  C.).  The  supe- 
rior power  of  endurance  of  the  spores  as  compared  with  the  adult  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  fluidity  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  latter, 
and  the  efficacy  of  fluid  as  compared  with  dry  heat  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Ewart  by  a  bursting  of  the  capsule  of  the  spores  by  the  hot  fluid, 
whereby  the  latter  is  allowed  to  act  directly  upon  the  protoplasm. 

The  very  great  difference — more  than  100°  F. — between  the 
limits  of  endurance  of  the  spores  and  of  the  adult  in  monads  is  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Dallinger's  paper  for  a  description  of  the  method  he  adopted  for  de- 
termining the  precise  temperature  at  which  life  was  destroyed,  and 
for  insuring  the  presence  in  the  fluid  of  spores  just  emitted.  The 
method  is  certainly  as  exact  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  similar  experiments  should  be  made  on  Bacteria,  as  the  results 
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already  obtained  seem  to  offer  a  ready  solution  of  the  conflicting 
statements  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  put  forth  as  to  the 
temperature  at  which  a  putrescible  fluid  may  be  safely  considered  as 
sterilised. 

Some  important  observations  have  recently  been  made  as  to  the 
influence  upon  Bacteria  of  light.  In  the  March  number  of  this  Review 
we  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  light  completely  prevents 
the  development  of  the  organised  ferment  to  which,  in  all  probability, 
the  process  of  nitrification  is  due.  It  is  found  by  Dr.  Arthur  Downes 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Blunt,31  that  the  development  of  ordinary  Bacteria  is 
greatly  retarded  or  even  wholly  stopped  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  that, 
in  fact,  a  putrescible  fluid  may  be  perfectly  preserved,  the  germs  in 
it  being  completely  destroyed,  by  the  unaided  action  of  light.  The 
authors  consider  that  this  remarkable  effect  is  due  to  a  gradual 
oxidation  of  the  protoplasm  ;  they  have  shown  that  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  undergoes  oxidation  by  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  effect  upon  the  complex  molecule  of  protoplasm  is 
similar  to  that  upon  the  simple  molecule  of  the  acid. 

»'  Proc.  Itvy.  Soc.  Dec.  6,  1877,  and  Nature,  Aug.  8,  1878. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERSONAL   RULE. 

AMONG  the  events  that  have  gone  to  mould  our  political  fortunes,  a 
foremost  place  must  be  given  to  the  uprising  of  the  Commons  in  1832, 
and  the  triumph  of  Parliamentary  reform.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  Constitution.  England  was  still  ruled  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  The  Crown  retained  the  right  of  appointing 
its  own  Ministers,  and  the  condemnation  of  their  policy  by  a  majority 
of  the  Lower  House  led  to  no  results  which  had  not  been  customary 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  remained 
what  they  had  been  for  the  same  period ;  some  of  them  '  vast  if 
undefined,'  but  for  the  most  part  clearly  ascertained,  and  well  tethered 
in  by  usage  and  by  law  at  the  few  points  where  they  threatened  to 
clash  with  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless  the  change 
was  immense,  and  it  lay  in  the  transformation  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  nominal  and  manageable  factor  of  the  Constitution  into  one 
which  was  quite  real  and  might  become  unmanageable.  By  the 
suppression  of  pocket  boroughs,  the  enfranchisement  of  populous 
towns,  and  the  vesting  of  the  electoral  rights  in  a  numerous  body  of 
voters,  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  representative  of  the 
nation  in  a  sense  so  much  larger  as  to  be  almost  new.  A  member  of 
Parliament  no  longer  had  the  freedom  in  dealing  with  his  vote  which 
he  might  be  excused  for  supposing  he  had  when  he  paid  for  his  seat 
in  cash,  or  in  political  services  to  his  patron.  Henceforth  he  had  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  his  constituents,  and  to  vote  substantially  in 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  F 
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accordance  with  their  opinions.  Behind  this  change  in  the  position 
of  the  representatives  there  lay  a  great  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  They  meant  to  govern  themselves,  and  this  resolution  was 
lik<-ly  to  become  all  the  stronger  as  time  went  on.  But  a  nation  so 
minded  could  not  but  tell  heavily  in  the  constitutional  balance  of 
power.  The  change  was  wholesome  and  inevitable.  By  allowing  it 
a  free  course  the  nation  would  merely  revert  to  the  oldest  type  of 
its  political  institutions.  But  no  room  would  be  left  for  the  system 
of  management  and  compromise  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  between 
the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy,  and  the  highly  artificial  mechanism 
which  had  sufficed  for  the  last  hundred  years  would  hardly  survive 
the  shock. 

Only  one  half  of  the  results  of  a  political  revolution  is  seen  in 
the  changes  which  logically  and  lineally  flow  from  it.  The  other 
half  consists  in  its  reflex  action  upon  contemporary  thought,  and 
largely  eludes  observation.  Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  a 
new  principle  in  politics  there  is  usually  found  flowing  a  stream  of 
hostile  influences,  made  up  of  the  opinions,  the  fears,  and  the  half- 
formed  plans  of  those  who  look  with  disapprobation  upon  the  move- 
ment, and  are  resolved  to  stop  or  to  thwart  it  if  they  can.  Next  to 
the  revolution  itself,  this  current  of  hostile  ideas  is  most  worthy  of 
attention,  for  the  cross-purposes  which  are  destined  to  chequer  the 
experience  of  the  next  generation  are  likely  to  eddy  from  it.  The 
democratic  outburst  of  1832  gave  rise  to  much  genuine  alarm. 
There  is  the  trite  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  *  did  not  see  how 
the  King's  government  was  to  be  carried  on ; '  though  three  years 
later,  after  the  King  had  turned  out  the  Whigs,  and  a  new  election 
had  enormously  reduced  the  Liberal  majority,  he  ventured  to  '  consider 
the  country  on  its  legs  again.'  But  the  King  was  forced  to  take 
back  the  Whigs,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit  confessed  to  one 
of  the  Koyal  Duchesses  that  *  he  felt  his  crown  tottering  on  his 
head.'  The  House  of  Lords  soon  recovered  its  self-possession.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  imagination  : 
it  is  generally  wise  in  its  second  thoughts,  and  it  has  few  invincible 
prejudices.  Hence  it  could  afford  to  bide  its  time,  like  Modred,  till 
Launcelot  should  be  caught  tripping.  But  how  would  it  fare  with 
the  Crown  ?  This  great  institution  might  be  secure  against  direct 
attack,  but  was  there  not  some  danger  that  it  might  be  quietly  set 
aside  ?  If  the  House  of  Commons  went  on  absorbing  into  itself  the 
chief  functions  of  the  State,  the  time  would  come  when  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  the  Crown  to  do ;  and  the  experience  of  three  de- 
moralising reigns  had  so  shattered  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  that  the 
Crown  would  be  left  without  resource  if  its  claims  were  no  longer 
kept  alive  by  self-assertion.  Moreover,  there  was  the  fickle  temper  of 
the  people,  exposing  the  machinery  of  government  to  the  risk  of  inces- 
sant change.  The  period  of  stable  administrations  seemed  to  be  at 
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an  end.  The  executive  power  might  soon  become  the  shuttlecock  of 
faction,  and  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign  be  reduced  to  presiding, 
with  his  lips  sealed  and  his  hands  tied,  over  a  Pandemonium  of 
misrule.  So  said  the  croakers.  The  people  were  loyal  and  had  no 
such  fears.  They  went  gaily  on  their  way.  They  had  recovered  a 
lost  heritage.  The  great  reforms  which  were  being  carried  out  in 
their  name  wrung  praises  from  their  adversaries,  and  were  giving  to 
England  the  joy  and  hopefulness  of  a  second  birth.  But  the  unwise 
friends  of  the  monarchy  did  not  cease  repining  at  what  they 
considered  the  low  estate  of  the  Crown,  and  a  few  romantic  intellects 
were  already  dreaming  of  its  resuscitation  and  aggrandisement  by 
means  of  village  maypoles,  and  Oriental  theories  of  government  set 
forth  in  fashionable  novels. 

Viewed  from  the  side  of  hereditary  interests,  we  islanders  were  in 
a  sorry  plight,  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
In  point  of  fact,  without  suspecting  it,  we  were  about  to  pass  for  many 
a  long  year  under  the  influence  of  the  foreigner ;  but  at  all  events 
our  first  deliverer  was  a  man  of  kindred  blood.  Five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  Princess  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
and  Baron  Stockmar  was  sent  over  by  her  uncle,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  be  the  fidus  Achates  of  the  youthful  Queen.  We  have 
lately  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  our  knowledge 
of  him  is  so  copious  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
upon  his  character.  Intellectually  he  was  ponderous,  solemn,  and 
slow;  in  outward  expression  a  mixture  of  the  pedant  and  the 
doctrinaire.  His  method  was  to  turn  everything  into  a  problem, 
and  then  to  set  about  solving  it  by  systematic  approaches  in  the 
realm  of  abstract  thought.  Every  step  he  took  was  really  predestined 
by  the  bent  of  his  own  mind ;  but  he  flattered  himself  that  it  was  the 
result  of  discreet  induction,  and  when  once  taken  it  was  regarded  as 
a  fresh  foot-hold  won  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth.  It  was  his  custom, 
as  often  as  his  princely  patrons  solicited  his  advice,  to  deploy  his 
thoughts  on  paper  in  big  battalions,  so  as  the  better  to  elucidate  to 
their  wondering  gaze  the  profound  strategy  by  which  the  citadel  had 
at  last  been  won.  No  wonder  that  they  trusted  and  revered  him. 
He  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  further  than  they  did,  and  that  was  enough. 
To  keep  such  an  intellect  stored  up  for  private  use ;  to  be  able  to 
consult  it  in  seasons  of  doubt,  as  the  ancient  Israelite  used  to  consult 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  High  Priest ;  to  get  oracles  to  order 
by  a  ring  of  the  bell  or  by  stepping  into  the  next  room,  might  well 
be  deemed  a  priceless  boon  to  royalty  in  those  disordered  days.  It 
seemed  to  supply  the  means  of  linking  prescience  with  power.  It 
reinforced  the  Crown  precisely  at  those  points  where  it  had  been 
traditionally  weak.  With  Stockmar  at  hand,  the  boldest  Minister 
might  be  faced  without  fear,  and  the  wickedest  wiles  of  democracy 
might  be  circumvented.  To  these  qualities  the  Baron  added  a 
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pathetic  fidelity.  Lord  Palmerston  described  him  tas  tlie  only 
Disinterested  man  of  this  kind'  he  had  ever  met.  But  his  dis 
intcrestedness  had  for  its  entire  scope  the  interests  of  his  employers. 
His  sole  care  was  the  welfare  of  the  Crown ;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
conscientiously  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  bound  up 
with  what  he  held  to  be  a  proper  assertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  we  may  flatter  ourselves  upon  having  had  some  distant  place 
among  the  objects  of  his  benevolent  concern. 

Such  was  the  adviser  whom  King  Leopold  placed  by  the  side  of 
his  niece  in  1837,  and  whose  counsels  were  to  exercise  a  paramount 
influence  over  Court  politics  for  the  next  twenty  years — so  long  by  the 
living  voice ;  much  longer,  perhaps,  by  that  other  voice  which  speaks 
in  accents  so  much  more  touching.  For  fifteen  months,  soon  after 
the  Queen's  accession,  he  supervised  the  relations  between  the  Queen 
and  her  Ministers,  not  without  an  occasional  display  of  restiveness 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  some  outbreaks  of  constitutional 
suspicion  among  close  observers.  A  year  before  the  Queen's  marriage 
the  Baron  attached  himself  to  Prince  Albert,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  his  character  and  superintending  his  moral  growth.  After 
the  marriage  the  Prince  became  the  Queen's  adviser,  but  the  Baron 
advised  the  Prince,  so  that  the  relation  previously  established  was 
not  materially  altered.  From  this  time  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  interaction  of  these  two  minds — the  Prince,  open,  ardent, 
susceptible,  and  a  trifle  exalte ;  the  Baron,  big  with  a  mission, 
brimming  over  with  lessons  which  he  deemed  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  his  pupil  should  learn,  and  always  at  hand  to  whet 
his  courage  for  some  heroic  enterprise  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  It 
is  nearly  forty  years  since  this  process  began,  but  assuredly  we  are 
dealing  with  no  mere  matter  of  antiquarian  research.  He  is  a 
dreamer  who  fancies  he  can  know  the  present  without  knowing  the 
immediate  past.  The  present  is  that  past,  with  only  a  change  of 
tenses,  and  the  sprouting  substituted  for  the  seed.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  Baron  Stockmar's  connection  with  the  Court,  a  new 
stock  of  constitutional  theories  and  maxims  was  laid  in  for  the  use 
of  royalty.  The  practical  application  of  some  of  them  we  are  getting 
a  glimpse  of  now ;  others  are  probably  reserved  for  development 
hereafter,  should  circumstances  permit.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  whole  body  of  this  Coburg  lore  will  be  handed  down  as  a 
sacred  deposit  for  the  guidance  of  our  future  kings.  Thanks  to  the 
courageous  candour  of  the  Queen,  the  secret  has  been  half  divulged, 
and  the  public  have  begun  to  ponder  its  contents. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  mentions  it  as  a  '  conviction '  which  the  Baron  was 
'  never  weary  of  inculcating,'  and  which  it  became  '  the  study  of  the 
Prince's  life  to  realise,'  that  for  the  perfect  working  of  the  English 
Constitution  the  Sovereign  should  be  '  potential  in  Cabinet  and 
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Council.'  Mr.  Martin  also  says  that  this  '  potential '  influence  is  to 
be  obtained  '  through  a  breadth  of  view  un warped  by  the  bias  and 
undistracted  by  the  passions  of  party,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  long 
reign,  through  the  weight  of  an  accumulated  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  which  not  even  the  most  practised  statesman  could  lay 
claim.'  For  practical  purposes  these  qualifying  observations  may  be 
disregarded.  Monarchs  are  not  exempt  from  the  ordinary  egotism 
of  mankind,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  believe  in  the  breadth  and 
goodness  of  their  own  views.  Well  or  ill  founded,  a  persuasion  of 
this  sort  will  always  be  present  to  the  royal  mind,  so  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Baron's  authority  falls  upon  the  precept  which  requires 
the  Sovereign  to  be  '  potential  in  Cabinet  and  Council.'  *  Potential ' 
is  a  vague  word  in  this  connection,  unless  it  is  used  in  a  sense  which 
is  obsolete.  '  Existing  in  possibility  but  not  in  act,'  is  its  dictionary 
meaning,  and  the  potentiality  of  the  Sovereign  so  construed  can 
give  offence  to  nobody.  Mr.  Martin  probably  felt  that  he  was 
walking  over  hot  cinders,  and  picked  his  words  with  care.  But  the 
Baron  shows  no  such  fastidiousness.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
maintains  that  the  Queen  is  the  'permanent  President  of  her 
Ministerial  Council,'  in  other  words  'a  permanent  Premier,  who 
takes  rank  above  the  temporary  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  matters 
of  discipline  exercises  supreme  authority.'  To  talk  about  Ministers 
being  responsible  to  the  nation,  he  says,  is  '  mere  twaddle.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  dismiss  them  when  they  have  gone  wrong  ;  they  must  be 
kept  from  going  wrong,  and  this  is  the  business  of  the  Sovereign. 
It  must  not  be  left  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge  of  Ministers 
by  their  measures.  It  is  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  forecast  those 
measures,  and  so  to  direct  and  govern  her  Ministers  that  they  shall 
never  stray  from  the  wholesome  path.  The  Baron  asks  us  to  recognise 
the  '  autonomy  of  the  monarchical  element '  in  the  Constitution  as  a 
barrier  against  the  '  usurped  omnipotence  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 
He  says : — 

Since  1830  the  executive  power  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry, 
and  these  being  more  the  servants  of  Parliament,  particularly  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  of  the  Crown,  it  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  that  House.  This 
is  a  distortion  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  could  not 
fail  to  grow  by  degrees  out  of  the  incapacity  of  her  sovereigns  to  understand  and 
to  deal  with  their  position,  and  out  of  the  encroachment  oil  their  privileges  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  in  the  Baron's  opinion,  for 
'  the  Crown  to  assert  itself  as  permanent  head  of  the  Council  over 
the  temporary  leaders  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  act  as  such.'  Baron 
Stockmar  held  that  the  Tories  of  his  day  were  *  degenerate  bastards ; ' 
that  the  Whigs  were  '  partly  conscious  and  partly  unconscious 
Republicans ; '  that  '  politicians  of  the  Aberdeen  stamp  treat  the 
existing  Constitution  merely  as  a  bridge  to  a  Republic,'  and  that  if 
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Sir  Kol>eit  Peel  did  no  harm  to  the  Crown,  he  did  it  no  good.  In 
the  Baron's  opinion  the  first  duty  of  a  Minister  is,  not  to  serve 
the  nation  to  the  best  of  hia  abilities,  but  to  devote  himself  to 
maintaining  the  popularity  of  the  Crown.  In  his  later  years  he 
ivj,.iced  to  believe  that  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  tendencies 
of  the  reform  epoch.  He  fancied  he  saw  that '  a  public  feeling  had 
begun  to  grow '  which,  *  when  once  it  had  acquired  flesh  and  blood 
;ind  a  voice,'  might  become  (the  Baron  is  responsible  for  the  meta- 
phors) 'an  anchor  for  England's  welfare  and  existence.'  But,  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  he  held  it  necessary  that  the  quiet  people, 
who  had  been  startled  by  the  conduct  of  the  '  omnipotence  democrats,' 
should  be  turned  into  active  politicians,  and  be  '  collected  as  a 
political  party  round  a  banner  with  this  device :  "  The  omnipotence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  revolution  itself,  and  death  to  the  true 
old  English  Constitution." ' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  infer  from  the  foregoing  statements  that 
the  aim  of  Baron  Stockmar's  teaching  was  to  stir  up  the  Crown  to 
assume  a  militant  attitude  towards  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  by  the  operation  of  the  Kefonn 
Act  the  Crown  had  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  rights,  and  that  it  would 
be  utter  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  not  to  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  recover  them.  The  sex  of  the  Sovereign  was 
in  some  respects  a  disadvantage,  but  so  much  the  more  did  it  become 
the  duty  of  her  husband  to  battle  manfully  on  her  behalf.  It  was 
for  him  to  act  as  '  a  political  soldier,'  fearing  neither  wounds  nor 
death.  The  catastrophe  the  Baron  dreaded  was  that  the  English 
Government  might  become  '  a  purely  Ministerial  Government ' ;  in 
other  words,  government  by  Ministers.  He  held  it  as  a  maxim  to 
be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  Sovereign  ought  to  govern  as  well  as 
reign,  and  that  the  royal  dignity  was  not  worth  having  unless  it 
comprised  the  means  of  controlling  Ministers,  of  taking  part  in  the 
initiation  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  of  stamping  the  personal  will 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign  freely  and  indelibly  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  nation.  How  this  was  to  be  done  the  Baron  did  not  clearly 
explain.  He  chiefly  urged  that  the  Queen  should  seize  every  occasion 
for  entering  into  direct  communication  with  her  people,  and  should 
disregard  the  '  constitutional  fiction  *  which  makes  it  wrong  to  intro- 
duce the  name  of  the  Sovereign  into  the  public  debates.  Time  and 
opportunity  were  to  be  left  to  do  the  rest,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  no  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  slip  away  unimproved. 
Occasionally  he  reduced  his  counsels  to  handy  formulas  for  general 
use.  Here  is  a  specimen : — 

In  seasons  of  fermentation,  like  the  present  Ministerial  crisis  (1841),  out 
of  which  a  new  order  of  things  is  likely  to  arise,  he  is  most  secure,  who,  looking 
well  ahead,  sees  his  way  to  what  he  can  make  out  of  the  present  for  the  future, 
and  while  regulating  the  present,  does  this  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  it  must  grow 
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what  lie  has  desired  for  the  future,  as  surely  as  the  plant  developes  from  th» 
germ. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  prints  this  passage  in  italics.  I  venture  to 
leave  it  in  common  type.  One  does  not  care  to  exhaust  the  possible 
profundity  of  its  meaning.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  Baron 
as  a  sort  of  moral  Macchiavelli.  But  he  did  two  things  for  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  thank  him.  He  instigated  the  Crown  to  keep  its 
own  aggrandisement  in  view  as  an  object  separate  from  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  he  suggested  that  this  object  should  be  sought  by 
means  of  long-dated  calculations  and  supple  finesse,  varying  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  was  a  heavy  task  to  impose  upon  the 
youthful  Prince,  who,  down  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
hated  politics,  and  was  content  to  view  the  world  through  the  peep- 
holes of  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  though  he  afterwards 
constrained  himself  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  read  through  the  political 
columns  of  the  Times.  But  the  Prince  did  his  best  to  follow  the 
advice  of  his  l  mental  foster-father,'  and  the  Baron's  legacy,  on  the 
whole  a  baleful  one,  remains,  to  be  turned  to  account  hereafter. 

We  must  now  leave  for  a  moment  our  Thuringian  sage  to  wel- 
come one  of  Semitic  stock,  who  comes  to  meet  us  fragrant  with 
Sabsean  odours,  and  glistening  with  the  dews  of  Hermon.  In  the 
Greville  Memoirs,  date  December  5,  1834,  there  occurs  this  entry : — 

The  Chancellor  [Lyndhurst]  called  on  me  yesterday  about  getting  young 
Disraeli  into  Parliament  for  Lynn.  I  had  told  him  George  [Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck]  wanted  a  good  man  to  assist  in  turning  out  William  Lennox,  and  he  sug- 
gested the  above-named  gentleman,  whom  he  called  the  friend  of  Chandos.  His 
political  principles  must,  however,  be  in  abeyance,  for  he  said  that  Durham  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  get  him  by  the  offer  of  a  seat,  and  so  forth ;  if,  therefore,  he  is 
undecided,  and  wavering  between  Chandos  and  Durham,  he  must  be  a  mighty  im- 
partial personage. 

The  characterisation  hit  off  in  these  three  words  may  stand  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  sound  induction.  The  first  glimpse  we  get  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — for  we  cannot  yet  raise  him  to  the  peerage — shows  him  to 
us  in  a  halting  attitude  between  a  Tory  Marquis  and  a  Eadical  Earl, 
not  unwilling  to  close  with  either  ;  of  fhe  two,  perhaps  preferring  the 
Tory,  but  leaving  it  for  chance  to  determine  on  which  side  he  should 
fix  his  choice.  And  Mr.  Disraeli  was  sincere.  He  was  probably 
unconscious  of  any  approach  to  double  dealing.  His  naive  confession 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst  confirms  that  view.  He  was  only  '  mighty  im- 
partial.' Those  persons  appear  to  me  to  be  in  error  who  impute  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  a  total  want  of  fixed  political  principles.  His  political 
principles,  understanding  by  those  words  the  whole  bent  and  drift  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  character  in  relation  to  politics,  seem 
rather  to  have  been  singularly  uniform  throughout  his  career.  The 
charge  to  which  he  is  really  open  is,  that  he  has  never  scrupled  to  use 
principles  in  which  he  only  partially  believed,  or  in  which  he  did  not 
believe  at  all,  if  they  seemed  likely  to  further  his  political  advance- 
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ment.  But  if  he  had  resolved  to  join  no  party  which  did  not  hold 
liis  «.\vn  principles,  he  must  have  shut  himself  out  from  a  political 

-r,  and  this  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  lie  was  debarred  from 
doing  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  secret  convictions,  as  well  as 
by  those  impulses  which  we  call  ambition.  In  this  part  of  his  conduct 
he  resembles  those  hidden  children  of  the  ancient  faith,  who,  as  he 
has  told  us  witli  sympathetic  approbation,  while  administering  Spanish 
dioceses  and  torturing  heretics  in  the  Inquisition,  remained  true 
to  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  worked  with  other  men's  tools,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  erect  therewith  a  fabric  which  should  be  all 
his  own,  and  in  the  extension  and  ornamentation  of  which  he  would 
be  able  to  use  what  tools  he  pleased.  If  this  was  his  aim,  he  has 
succeeded.  The  world  is  by  turns  amused  and  amazed  by  the  corre- 
spondence it  discovers  between  the  Disraeli  of  1846  and  the  Beacons- 
field  of  to-day.  We  are  beginning  to  admit  that  the  man  is  genuine 
at  both  ends,  and  only  a  sham  in  the  middle.  He  began  by  airing 
his  principles  in  his  speeches,  but  the  experiment  covered  him  with 
derision.  He  therefore  hit  upon  a  compromise.  He  consigned  his 
principles  to  works  of  fiction,  and  lent  himself  with  well-feigned 
gravity  to  what  he  deemed  the  superficial  issues  of  the  hour.  He  did 
so  in  the  hope  that  he  might  some  day  be  able  to  remodel  his  party 
on  the  pattern  of  his  principles,  and  establish  the  ascendency  of 
Jacobitism  under  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Without  giving  reasons,  which  would  involve  a  separate  discussion, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  assume  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  sincere  in 
his  novels,  and  that  we  may  look  there  for  his  political  creed.  But 
it  is  important  to  take  note  in  passing  of  the  subjective  materials 
which  went  towards  its  formation.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  Jew  by  birth, 
and  a  Christian  by  accident.  A  baptism  de  convenance  at  twelve 
years  of  age  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  a  persuasion  of  the  truth 
or  of  the  preferableness  of  Christianity,  and  any  speculative  difficulties 
which  may  attend  his  discipleship  are  sufficiently  solved  by  the  theory 
he  expounded  in  his  riper  years.  According  to  this  theory,  Judaism 
and  Christianity  are  essentially  one  religion,  corresponding  respect- 
ively to  the  front  and  back  doors  of  a  roomy  mansion,  large  enough 
to  shelter  both  branches  of  the  family.  The  Jews,  he  tells  us,  un- 
wittingly provided  the  means  of  the  world's  salvation  by  putting 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  death,  and  while  one  half  of  the  Christian  world 
worships  a  Jew,  and  the  other  half  worships  a  Jewess,  he  feels  himself 
able  to  live  on  easy  terms  with  either  faith.  But  this  '  mighty  im- 
partial '  attitude  towards  Christianity  unfits  him  for  appreciating 
those  ecclesiastica1  and  theological  questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  modem  history  of  Europe,  and  hare  so  powerfully  helped  to  de- 
termine our  own.  With  him  the  Reformation  was  merely  a  foray  of 
kings  and  great  lords  upon  the  '  sacred  manors '  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Revolution  of  1 688  merely  a  trick  devised  by  the  spoliators  to 
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evade  the  demand  for  restitution.  The  seventeenth  century  must  be 
a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  men  like  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Cromwell,  in- 
scrutable mysteries.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  appeared  able  to  com- 
prehend the  functions  of  conscience  in  religion.  He  often  speaks  of 
'  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,'  the  cause  for  which  '  Hamp- 
den  died  on  the  field  and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold,'  but  seldom  without 
a  sneer.  The  blood  of  our  martyrs  has  no  sanctity  in  his  eyes.  He 
brought  to  the  study  of  English  politics  the  detachment  and  the  re- 
collections of  his  race.  Not  belonging  to  us,  and  having  no  sympathy 
with  our  political  life,  the  deeper  springs  of  which  he  hardly  cared  to 
discover,  he  mocked  at  all  parties,  set  down  all  alike  as  fools,  and 
amused  his  calm  intellect  by  picturing  how  much  better  the  affairs 
of  government  used  to  be  managed  ( down  in  Judee.'  The  Asiatic 
mind  has  always  shown  itself  averse  to  those  mixed  modes  of  thought 
which  are  characteristic  alike  of  the  literature,  the  art,  and  the  politics 
of  Europe.  The  type  of  government  most  agreeable  to  it  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  tempered  by  sacerdotalism.  When  Tancred  falls 
prostrate  on  the  lonely  summit  of  Sinai,  and  seeks  by  prayer  and 
invocation  some  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  Western  world, 
the  recipe  he  gets  from  the  sacred  presence  is  a  theft  from  Moses. 
Theocratic  equality  is  the  balm  prescribed  for  our  disorders.  We  are 
to  hush  our  contentions  and  settle  down  submissively  under  the  com- 
mon rule  of  God,  as  revealed  by  priest  and  prophet  and  carried  on  by 
the  divine  vicegerency  of  kings. 

Swayed  by  such  ideas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mv.  Disraeli's  his- 
torical studies  should  have  led  him  to  some  remarkable  conclusions. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Of  late  his  novels  have  been 
widely  read,  and  their  principal  passages  are  common-places.  A  few 
running  citations  will  serve  to  recall  their  drift.  He  discredits  our 
modern  historians.  '  The  written  history  of  the  last  ten  reigns  has 
been  a  mere  phantasma,'  in  which  *  mighty  mystery  all  thoughts  and 
things  have  assumed  an  aspect  and  title  contrary  to  their  real  quality 
and  style.'  He  sees  in  Charles  the  First  '  a  virtuous  and  able  monarch 
martyred,'  because  he  preferred  a  system  of  taxation  which  smote  the 
rich  and  spared  the  poor,  and  believed  that  taxes  could  be  more 
equitably  levied  '  by  an  individual  known  to  all,'  than  '  by  an  irre- 
sponsible and  fluctuating  assembly.'  He  holds  that  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  was  a  misunderstood  and  much  injured  man.  The  English 
people  had  no  hand  in  his  overthrow.  It  was  all  the  work  of  the 
1  civil  and  religious  liberty  families,  who  in  one  century  plundered 
the  Church  to  gain  the  property  of  the  people,  and  in  another  century 
changed  the  dynasty  to  gain  the  power  of  the  Crown.'  The  English 
sovereignty  was  characterised  by  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  and  by  profuse  generosity  towards  them,  until  '  the  House  of 
Commons  usurped  the  better  portion  of  its  prerogatives.'  '  In  the 
selfish  strife  of  factions,  two  great  existences  have  been  blotted  out  of 
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the  history  of  England,  the  Monarch  and  the  Multitude  ;  as  the 
power  of  the  Crown  has  diminished,  the  privileges  of  the  people  have 
ppeared,  till  at  length  the  Crown  has  become  a  pageant,  and  the 
subject  has  degenerated  again  into  a  serf.'  It  is  the  business  of  the 
present  generation  to  correct  this  evil,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
Here  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply,  which  even  a  Whig  reviewer  thinks 
worthy  of  '  particular  attention  : ' — 

Weahould  so  act  that  when  the  occasion  arrives  we  &hould  clearly  compre- 
hend what  wo  want,  and  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  test  means  by  which 
that  want  can  be  supplied.  For  this  purpose  I  would  accustom  the  public  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  an  existing  though  torpid  power  in  the  Constitution; 
capable  of  removing  our  social  grievances  were  we  to  transfer  to  it  those  preroga- 
tives which  the  Parliament  has  gradually  usurped,  and  used  in  a  manner  which  hat 
produced  the  present  material  and  moral  disorganisation.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  the  house  of  the  few ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  sovereign  of  all.  The  proper  leader 
of  the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 

But  how  can  a  revival  of  prerogative  be  reconciled  with  represen- 
tative institutions  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  By  substituting  a  fresher 
form  of  representation  for  one  which  is  clumsy  and  effete.  '  The 
representation  of  the  Press  is  far  more  complete  than  the  represen- 
tation of  Parliament.  Parliamentary  representation  was  the  happy 
device  of  a  ruder  age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted — an  age  of 
semi-civilisation,  when  there  was  a  leading  class  in  the  community ; 
but  it  exhibits  many  symptoms  of  desuetude.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
system  of  representation  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive  ;  which 
absorbs  its  duties  and  fulfils  them  more  efficiently,  and  in  which  dis- 
cussion is  pursued  on  fairer  terms,  and  often  with  more  depth  and 
information.'  No  reply  could  be  more  candid.  You  must  begin  by 
gradually  discrediting  and  disregarding  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
then,  when  the  hour  is  ripe,  you  may  remove  the  mace,  clear  the 
benches,  lock  the  doors,  and  send  a  royal  proclamation  to  the  news- 
papers. 

That  two  such  persons  as  Baron  Stockmar  and  Mr.  Disraeli  should 
have  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  that  so  close  yet  undesigned  a 
correlation  of  thought  and  aim  should  exist  between  them,  almost  pro- 
vokes to  superstition.  The  doctrine  of  a  '  pre-established  harmony,' 
which  Leibnitz  suggested  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
volition,  must  surely  have  some  counterpart  in  politics.  Both  had 
made  our  political  institutions  the  subject  of  energetic  though  fanci- 
ful study,  and  one  of  them  was  legally  an  Englishman,  but  in  the 
minds  of  both  alike  the  ideas  that  predominated  were  foreign  to  the 
English  temperament.  They  were  both  enthusiasts,  and  their 
enthusiasm  took  the  same  direction,  contempt  for  English  traditions, 
and  zeal  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Both  regarded  themselves 
as  the  missionaries  of  a  new  faith  ;  but  while  one  of  them  pursued  his 
labours  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Court,  the  other  aspired  to  influence 
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the  nation.  Baron  Stockmar  found  the  material  upon  which  he  had 
to  work  in  the  receptivity,  the  honest  intelligence,  and  the  eager 
enterprise  of  two  young  minds,  and  we  have  seen  how  incessantly  he 
sought  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  to  check  the  inroads 
of  democracy,  and  to  exalt  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  were  objects 
deserving  of  the  most  assiduous  concern.  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
materials  almost  •  equally  supple  in  the  wistful  helplessness  of  the 
Conservative  party,  in  the  rise  of  new  social  interests  upon  which  the 
traditions  of  a  former  age  sat  loosely,  and  in  the  growth  of  an  agitation 
which  promised  ere  long  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 
vast  numbers  of  people  but  poorly  provided  with  political  knowledge, 
and  with  no  party  antecedents.  He  comprehended  that  his  sole 
business  for  the  present  was  to  '  educate  ; '  to  turn  political  events  to 
the  best  account ;  to  apply  to  the  management  of  politics  the  astute 
formula  which  Baron  Stockmar  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  which  the  passage  cited  from  Coningsby  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  reads  like  a  popular  version.  Thus  both  Crown  and 
people  were  under  tuition  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  streams  of 
educational  influence  were  soon  to  meet,  to  be  adroitly  turned  by  the 
surviving  educator  into  the  mill-dam  of  practical  politics.  But  as  a 
political  innovator  Mr.  Disraeli's  little  finger  was  thicker  than  the 
Baron's  loins.  The  Baron  never  dreamed  of  doing  more  than  nullify- 
ing the  results  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  whereas  Mr.  Disraeli  thought 
he  saw  in  that  measure  the  first  instalment  of  the  means  by  which 
the  constitutional  growth  of  two  centuries  was  to  be  cut  away.  -The 
period  of  our  history  which  he  sought  to  efface  was  not  that  which 
began  with  1832,  but  that  which  began  with  1688,  or  rather  perhaps 
that  which  began  when  Charles  the  First  hoisted  his  standard  at  Not- 
tingham in  his  contest  with  the  Parliament  of  England.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
model  government  is  the  i  Free  Monarchy '  of  the  first  and  second 
Stuarts,  when  the  Sovereign  held  himself  free  to  do  as  he  liked, 
and  the  people  were  only  free  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
good  intentions. 

4  Time,'  somewhere  observes  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  never  forgets  him- 
self, '  is  friendly  to  genius,'  and  in  his  case  the  apophthegm  has  proved 
true.  Before  he  could  mount  to  power  he  had  to  outlive  a  generation 
of  statesmen,  and  to  displace  one,  the  peer  of  the  greatest,  who,  by 
the  irony  of  events,  may  be  called  his  rival.  During  this  interval 
the  aspirations  of  the  Crown  found  no  congenial  instrument.  They 
were  not  likely  to  find  one  in  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  alleged  '  consti- 
tutional difficulties  '  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  proposal  to  raise  Prince 
Albert  to  the  dignity  of  King  Consort ;  nor  in  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  expelled  from  office  for  non-compliance  with  the  Queen's  orders ; 
nor  in  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who  in  the  debate  on  Life  Peerages 
declined  to  accept  a  precedent  earlier  than  the  Ee volution,  when  the 
Crown  itself  received  its  title-deeds.  Lord  John  Eussell  sacrificed 
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to  the  Crown  a  colleague  who  had  been  insubordinate  towards  himself, 
but  he  was  a  '  magnifico '  by  descent,  and  a  constitutionalist  of  the 
purest  water. 

The  group  of  statesmen  recently  departed,  two  of  either  party, 
were  true  to  the  traditions  of  English  politics.  Not  one  of  them  would 
have  assisted  the  Crown  in  a  stealthy  march  beyond  its  customary 
domain.  One  by  one  they  vanished  from  the  scene.  The  retirement 
of  Lord  Derby  in  1 868  left  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
Just  before  this  event  Mr.  Disraeli  had  cheated  the  '  Adullamites,' 
*  dished '  the  Liberals,  and  appalled  his  colleagues  by  assenting  to 
household  suffrage.  On  the  first  trial  the  electoral  results  were  un- 
favourable, but  once  more  '  time  was  friendly  to  genius.'  The  next 
five  years  were  crowded  with  large  and  useful  reforms,  but  the  nation 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  its  great  Minister,  and  began  to 
fear  that  it  might  be  reformed  too  much.  Vested  interests  took 
alarm,  and  some  which  had  been  disturbed  began  to  threaten  revenge. 
Sweet  symphonies  from  Hughenden,  breathing  idyllic  tenderness  and 
repose,  accompanied  and  gently  stimulated  the  reaction,  till  one  day  in 
February  1874  Mr.  Disraeli  found  himself  for  the  first  time  a  Prime 
Minister  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Liberals  torn  by  intestine 
feuds,  the  whole  crowd  of  harassed  interests  crouching  gratefully  at  his 
feet,  and  the  Tories,  having  reached  the  Promised  Land  at  last  after  a 
weary  pilgrimage  of  thirty  years,  ready  to  applaud  any  measures  that 
might  help  to  prolong  their  ascendency.  By  a  coincidence  which  is 
at  least  remarkable,  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
The  constitutional  theories  of  Baron  Stockmar  were  then  presented 
to  us  for  the  first  time  in  the  most  attractive  of  all  settings,  the 
veneration  of  the  Queen,  the  virtues  of  the  Prince,  and  the  artistic 
touches  of  a  courtly  biographer. 

Four  years  have  passed  away  since  then,  and  Englishmen  might 
almost  imagine  that  they  were  living  in  another  land  An  enormous 
change  is  perceptible,  not  so  much  in  the  sort  of  opinions  which 
weigh  most  with  the  public  as  in  the  practical  situation  of  affairs. 
Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  we  have  always  with  us,  and  at  bottom  they 
are  separated  by  no  dire  estrangement,  for,  as  they  have  been  known 
to  each  other  during  the  present  generation,  the  same  vein  of  English 
sentiment  runs  through  them  all.  But  of  late  the  nation  has  begun 
to  feel  that  it  has  not  the  same  control  as  it  once  had  over  what  may 
truly  be  called  its  destinies — those  decisions  in  matters  of  policy 
which  tell  upon  the  future  with  the  combined  force  of  logic  and  of 
fact.  We  are  half  aware  of  being  led  by  unseen  guides  away  from  the 
beaten  track.  The  helm  of  the  State  is  governed  by  orders  which  we 
have  not  given  and  are  not  permitted  to  hear.  In  proportion  as  the 
consciousness  of  the  nation  becomes  restricted  and  paralysed  we  seem 
to  discern  the  growing  expansion  of  a  subtile  political  presence,  '  vast 
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if  undefined,'  which  draws  into  itself  the  vitality  we  are  losing,  and,  in 
kindly  consideration  for  our  diminished  powers,  eases  us  of  the 
trouble  of  volition.  We  are  acutely  sensible  of  having  suffered  wrong, 
and  of  the  failing  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Legislature  to  help  us. 
We  fancy  that  we  can  now  understand  more  clearly  how  the  Parlia- 
mentarians of  France  must  have  felt  when  M.  Rouher  used  to 
register  his  master's  decrees  in  the  Legislative  Body,  or  when,  at  a 
later  moment,  a  few  rash  words  which  France  did  not  hear  plunged 
the  country  into  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  and  hurried  the 
dynasty  to  Sedan.  Our  experience  of  Imperialism  has  not  yet  gone 
so  far,  but  what  we  have  already  tasted  may  be  only  the  beginning  of 
sorrows. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  great  '  occasion  '  arrived  with  his  second  Premier- 
ship ;  but  a  short  opportunity  was  afforded  in  1868,  and  he  did  not 
let  it  slip  away  unimproved.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps 
escaped  notice  that  he  had  not  been  Prime  Minister  two  months 
before,  to  use  a  word  which  was  employed  in  debate,  he  '  besmirched ' 
the  name  of  the  Queen  with  the  mire  of  political  controversy,  and 
provoked  a  storm  over  the  royal  prerogative.  In  the  month  of  April 
the  Government  were  twice  beaten  by  majorities  of  60  and  65  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Resolutions,  a  question  which  they  had 
raised  by  avowing  their  Irish  policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  saw  the  Queen, 
and  this  is  what  appeared  from  his  explanations  to  the  House.  He 
represented  to  Her  Majesty  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  entitled 
to  advise  a  dissolution  on  personal  grounds,  but  that,  if  Her  Majesty 
preferred  it,  they  were  willing  to  resign.  They  neither  resigned  nor 
dissolved.  They  stated  in  effect  that,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's 
commands,  they  proposed  to  remain  in  office  and  to  dissolve  in  the 
autumn,  but  that  if  the  House  threw  obstacles  in  their  way  they  had 
Her  Majesty's  permission  to  dissolve  at  any  moment.  By  this  pro- 
cedure Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  three  novelties  at  once.  He  strained 
beyond  all  precedent  the  right  of  Ministers  to  advise  a  dissolution 
upon  being  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  instead  of  tendering 
direct  and  positive  advice  to  the  Queen,  he  suggested  two  courses 
between  which  he  left  Her  Majesty  to  decide,  thereby  throwing  upon 
the  Queen  a  responsibility  which  he  ought  himself  to  have  assumed, 
and  enabling  him  to  represent  his  remaining  in  office  as  an  act  of 
compliance  with  her  personal  wishes ;  finally,  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that  Ministers,  after  being  twice  beaten  by  large  majorities, 
may  go  on  transacting  the  business  of  the  country  if  circumstances 
render  a  dissolution  inconvenient  to  them.  Mr.  Bouverie,  a  great 
authority  in  constitutional  matters,  and  no  partisan,  declared  that 
the  new  rule  set  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was  '  an  advance  upon  the 
power  to  dissolve  greater  than  had  been  made  since  the  Revolution.' 
Referring  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  take,  he 
said  : — 
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The  policy  of  these  counsels  ftp  to  try  to  set  the  two  Houses  at  log- 

gerheads with  one  another,  and  to  put  the  House  of  Commons  at  variance  with 
the  Crown.  In  ancient  times  we  had  perpetual  quarrels  and  differences  with  the 
Crown  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  these  quarrels  continued.  Th-y 
were  of  a  most  portentous  character,  for  there  were  two  rebellions,  three  revolu- 
tions, and  one  change  of  dynasty  before  we  got  the  system  of  government  in  th? 
right  groove,  and  established  that  mode  of  government  which  brought  the  Crown 
into  constant  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons.  That  mode  of  government  wa* 
that  the  House  of  Commons  gave  its  support  to  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment represented  the  Crown.  But  if  the  views  now  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  [Mr.  Disraeli]  were  to  be  carried  out,  no  long  time  would  elapse  before 
there  was  a  renewal  of  those  differences  between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Commons  which  all  who  take  an  interest  in  good  government  must  have  hoped 
had  ceased  for  ever. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  always  [an  authority  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  rebuking  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  Queen's 
name,  went  on  to  say  that  he  '  had  never  expected  to  hear  a  Minister 
come  down  to  the  House  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  done, 
and  shelter  himself  behind  the  throne.'  In  the  course  of  his  reply, 
Mr.  Disraeli  simply  observed  on  this  point :  '  I  have  introduced  that 
august  name  in  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  with  the  permission  of 
Her  Majesty.' 

1  That  august  name  ! '  The  time  was  at  hand  when  it  would  be 
thought  too  mean.  The  first  and  second  years  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration were  occupied  with  the  liquidation  of  political  debts ;  when 
these  were  discharged,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  free  to  set  about  the  task 
of  imperialising  the  Constitution,  and  he  began  by  tampering  with 
the  titles  of  the  Crown.  To  render  success  in  this  project  all  the 
easier,  it  was  judged  desirable  to  administer  a  fillip  to  the  sluggish 
imagination  of  the  country,  so  ill  fitted  to  follow  the  nimble  move- 
ments of  the  Eastern  mind.  In  November  1875,  we  learned  with 
astonishment  that  the  Government  had  bought  the  Khedive's  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  policy  of  such  a  proceeding  had  never  been 
broached  in  Parliament  nor  dreamed  of  by  the  country.  It  was  a 
political  demonstration  in  the  guise  of  a  commercial  bargain,  and  could 
not  but  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  upon  our  relations  with  the 
Mediterranean  Powers,  especially  with  France.  The  step  was  neverthe- 
less taken,  without  a  word  of  warning,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Crown.  The  outlay  was  four  millions.  To  adopt  the  nomenclature 
of  fiction,  Vivian  Grey  directed  the  purchase  and  Sidonia  found  the 
money,  charging  five  per  cent,  interest  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
commission,  which  financial  critics  declared  to  be  exorbitant.  The 
nation  was  first  stunned  and  then  delighted.  Dreams  of  dominion 
began  to  flicker  before  the  public  mind.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
national  sobriety.  The  Protectorate  of  Egypt  was  sure  to  follow. 
Englishmen  were  soon  to  be  lords  of  the  land  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Pharaohs.  The  road  to  India  was  assured.  France  might  sulk,  but 
the  German  War  had  drawn  her  teeth.  If  she  chose  to  oppose  us  we 
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were  ready  for  her.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  a  man  of  genius  at 
the  helm,  who  dared  to  arrive  at  a  momentous  decision  without  telling- 

?  o 

us  beforehand.  If  he  had  deigned  to  consult  us  we  might  have  been 
frightened  at  the  risk,  whereas  we  were  now  ready  to  maintain  our 
ground  against  the  world  in  arms. 

The  nation  being  now  in  an  imperial  mood,  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once 
took  advantage  of  the  passions  he  had  excited.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  session,,  the  Queen 
was  made  to  say  :  '  At  the  time  that  the  direct  government  of  my 
Indian  Empire  was  transferred  to  the  -Crown  no  formal  addition  was 
made  to  the  style  and  titles  of  the  Sovereign.  I  have  deemed  the 
present  a  fitting  opportunity  for  supplying  this  omission,  and  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  will  be  presented  to  you.*  It  was  merely  a  trick  of 
words  to  describe  as  an  omission  the  course  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  India  Bill  of  1857.  There  is  no  pretext  for  saying  that  the 
Government  of  that  day  did  not  do  all  they  thought  necessary  to  be 
done.  But  it  was  assumed  that  there  had  been  an  omission,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  proposed  to  remedy  it  by  statute  twenty  years  after.  But 
the  Bill  he  introduced  restricted  the  intervention  of  Parliament 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  It  merely  enabled  Her  Majesty  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  titles  of  the  Crown,  leaving  her  to  decide  upon 
what  the  addition  should  be.  When  the  House  begged  to  be  told  what 
new  title  the  Queen  would  be  advised  to  assume,  Mr.  Disraeli  refused 
the  information,  on  the  ground  that  to  give  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  At  a  later  period  of  the  debates  he  was 
driven  to  promise  that  the  title  of  Empress  should  not  be  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  he  refused  on  the  same  ground  to  insert  a  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  in  the  Bill.  When  invited  to  reflect  that  it  was 
absurd  to  speak  of  prerogative  in  connection  with  a  statute,  in  which 
the  Legislature  could  insert  what  conditions  it  pleased,  Mr.  Disraeli 
enlarged  upon  the  nature  of  prerogative  in  general,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  '  The  fact  is  that  Parliament  exists  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  It  is  the  royal  warrant  which  enables  this  House  to  be 
elected  and  to  assemble.'  This  was  plain  speaking.  The  dissertations 
in  Sybil  are  not  more  explicit.  It  is  just  what  James  the  First  used  to 
say.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  precise  quality  of  the  contribution 
which  the  title  of  '  Empress '  makes  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Imperialism.  The  associations  which  define  its  meaning  are  fixed 
and  true.  The  nation,  in  spite  of  the  three  months'  training  it  had 
undergone,  instinctively  recoiled  from  the  sinister  meaning  of  the 
change.  Heaven  only  knows  how  the  idea  of  it  originated.  Mr.  Lowe 
made  an  assertion  on  this  point  which  he  was  forced  to  retract.  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  has  told  us  that  when  the  Queen  wished  to  confer 
upon  Prince  Albert  the  title  of  King  Consort,  she  commissioned 
Baron  Stockmar  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  were  thus  fully  instructed  in  the  Queen's  wishes. 
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though  no  direct  communication  had  been  made  to  them.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  attcnv.mls  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Prince,  and 
politely  laughed  at  it.  He  told  the  Prince  that  '  it  is  power,  not 
titles,  which  are  esteemed  here ;  that  the  people  were  inclined  to 
attach  ridicule  to  everything  of  this  sort,  and  that  there  were  great 
constitutional  difficulties,'  &c.  Such  dissuasives  were  far  more 
urgently  needed  when  it  was  proposed  to  sully  the  historic  lustre 
of  the  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  by  adding  to  it  one  which 
the  Napoleons  had  made  odious,  and  which  their  Haytian  imitator 
Soulouque  had  scarcely  degraded,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  man 
to  use  them.  Perhaps  he  piqued  himself  on  the  prescience  which 
had  foreshadowed  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  rule  from  London  to 
Delhi ;  and  perhaps  still  dearer  was  the  thought  that,  by  the  levelling 
lo»ic  of  Imperialism,  thirty  millions  of  insular  English  would  find 
their  proper  place  as  a  fractional  part  of  an  empire  which  included 
the  two  hundred  millions  of  Hindostan. 

The  insults  offered  to  Parliament  in  the  debate  on  the  Imperial 
Titles  Bill  were  a  fit  prelude  to  the  role  of  subordination  which  has 
been  forced  upon  it  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  real  springs  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  on  the  Eastern  Question.  The  memoirs  which  alone  could 
throw  light  upon  it  have  yet  to  be  written.  We  have  lately  heard 
it  proclaimed  from  the  literary  head-quarters  of  Toryism  that  the 
Crown,  in  its  personal  capacity,  ought  to  have  the  supreme  direction  of 
foreign  affairs.  Whether  and  how  far  this  power  has  been  exerted  in 
any  given  instance  is  the  secret,  not  necessarily  of  the  Minister  to 
whose  department  it  relates,  but  at  all  events  of  the  Premier,  who  can 
force  his  colleagues  to  adopt  his  views  or  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  If  he 
chooses  to  make  himself  the  instrument  of  the  personal  policy  of  the 
Crown,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him.  The  oath  of  the  Privy 
Councillor  draws  an  impenetrable  veil  between  the  Crown  and  the 
nation.  All  the  Premier  has  to  concern  himself  with  is  the  assent  of 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  is  positively  obliged  to  ask  it,  and 
this  he  has  to  secure  by  defending  his  policy  on  the  most  plausible 
grounds  which  present  themselves,  although  they  may  not  be  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  acted.  Hence  the  inconsistency  or  the 
insufficiency  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Minister  is  compelled  to 
defend  his  policy  may  partly  let  the  secret  out  to  careful  observers. 
It  is  not  likely  that  doctrines  which  must  have  been  proclaimed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Premier  have  been  left  unapplied  in  the  stirring  crisis 
through  which  we  have  passed  ;  and  this  supposition,  so  probable  in 
itself,  is  confirmed  by  the  test  just  mentioned.  The  explanations 
which  Ministers  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  shifty,  evasive,  and  inconsistent  to  the  last 
degree.  Each  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  had  his  own  story  to  tell, 
and  they  have  contradicted  each  other  all  round.  The  suggestion  has 
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been  irresistible  :  you  are  making  game  of  us  ;  you  are  trying  to  palm 
off  commonplaces  which  you  hope  may  serve  as  reasons,  but  they  are 
not  the  reasons  which  really  influenced  you,  or  the  chief  who  directs  you 
The  same  supposition  is  still  further  strengthend  by  comparing  the  re- 
jection of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  with  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  These  acts  have  only  one  element  in  common — an  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  a  coequal  share  with  the  three 
Emperors  in  settling  the  Eastern  Question.  Everything  else  has  been 
given  up.  European  right  was  bargained  away  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Count  Schouvaloff.  Bessarabia  is  surrendered ;  Austria  gets  the  two 
provinces  which  a  couple  of  years  ago  she  was  not  allowed  even  to 
look  at ;  Turkey  has  undergone  a  first  partition,  and  what  is  left  of 
her  is  in  pawn.  We  have  secured  one  thing  and  one  thing  only. 
The  Queen  has  attached  her  signature  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and 
vindicated  her  royal  and  imperial  prerogative  in  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  cost  has  been  considerable,  but  every  one  will  admit  it  to  be 
trivial  when  compared  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  achievement. 

As  a  pendant  to  it  we  have  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  This 
wonderful  arrangement  gives  us  the  right  of  occupying  Cyprus, 
while  it  withholds  from  us  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  thereby 
making  us  in  some  sense  the  vassals  of  the  Sultan.  It  binds  us  to 
fight  Russia  if  she  seeks  new  acquisitions  in  Asia  Minor.  For  mili- 
tary purposes  it  makes  the  territories  of  England  and  of  Russia  co- 
terminous, as  if  Kent  were  moored  to  the  port  of  Odessa,  and  Kars,. 
the  new  citadel  of  Russia  in  the  Armenian  highlands,  were  only  a  few 
leagues  from  Canterbury.  It  pledges  us  to  secure  the  good  govern- 
ment of  a  country  covering  half  a  million  square  miles  of  territory — 
almost  as -large  as  Germany,  France,  and  Spain — and  to  do  so  in  co- 
operation with  the  most  treacherous  and  self-willed  despotism  in  the 
world.  It  compromises  us  with  France,  who  has  traditional  claims 
on  Syria,  and  with  all  the  Mediterranean  Powers  in  common,  who 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  extension  of  a  foreign  supremacy  in  their 
domestic  waters.  The  Convention  was  negotiated  in  secret ;  nothing 
was  heard  of  it  till  it  had  been  ratified,  and  Parliament  learned  its 
existence  by  telegrams  in  the  newspapers.  When  Parliament  was 
officially  informed  of  the  fact,  it  was  as  stale  as  that  other  fact  that 
Queen  Anne  is  dead.  No  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  was 
thought  necessary.  The  whole  of  it  was  assumed  to  lie  fully  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  But  to  make  use  of  the  prerogative  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  the  nation  to  responsibilities  of  which  it 
never  dreamed  is  virtually  a  political  fraud,  and  it  is  none  the  less 
mischievous  as  a  precedent  because  an  obsequious  Parliament  has 
condoned  the  wrong. 

In  negotiating  and  ratifying  a  treaty  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament,  Ministers  were  able  to  find  some  shelter  under  a 
technical  interpretation  of  an  admitted  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
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Their  conduct  strained  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  but  did  not 
violate  them  outright.  But  they  violated  them  outright  when  they 
ordered  a  body  of  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
debates  on  this  subject  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  expended 
all  the  ingenuity  of  special  pleaders  to  show  that  the  Crown  had  not 
exceeded  its  legal  powers.  But  in  matters  of  this  kind  there  ought  to 
be  no  room  for  special  pleading.  An  engagement  between  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  is  to  be  honourably  observed,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
in  the  letter.  Special  pleading  is  the  correlative  of  sharp  practice, 
and  there  should  be  no  sharp  practice  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
are  concerned.  As  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  fixing  once  a  year  upon  the  number  of  soldiers 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  nation  and  assigned  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  Parliament  takes  into  account  all  the  probable  wants  of  the 
State  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  makes  the  provision  which  it  deems 
sufficient.  For  the  Crown  to  increase  that  number  on  its  own  mere 
motion,  without  explaining  its  intentions  and  asking  leave,  is  a 
flagrant  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  breach  of 
one  of  those  constitutional  guarantees  which  the  nation  has  established 
for  its  own  safety.  The  number  of  Indian  troops  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  only  7,000,  but  it  might  have  been  70,000  ;  they 
were  landed  at  Malta,  but  they  might  have  been  landed  at  Guernsey, 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Southampton.  The  principle  is  the  same 
in  both  cases :  if  the  Crown  can  do  the  one  it  can  do  the  other.  Any 
number  of  Asiatics  can  be  brought  almost  within  sight  of  our  shores, 
preparatory  to  a  *  whiff  of  grape-shot '  in  Westminster.  To  say  that 
such  an  occurrence  is  improbable  is  not  enough.  The  constitutional 
precautions  hitherto  observed  assume  that  it  is  possible,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  guard  against  it.  It  had  been  imagined  that  we  were 
guaranteed  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding  by  the  need 
of  applying  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  credit.  But  the 
Crown  dispensed  with  the  vote  of  credit.  It  drew  upon  the  Indian 
Treasury,  the  pocket  of  the  Empress  being  used  to  replenish  the 
pocket  of  the  Queen.  In  another  part  of  the  Empire  the  Crown  has 
the  handling  of  fifty  millions  of  money,  over  which  Parliament  has 
no  direct  control.  A  telegram  from  London  can  give  the  Crown  the 
command  of  resources  enormously  greater  than  those  for  which  the 
Stuarts  importuned  Parliament  in  vain.  If  there  had  been  Indian 
troops  and  an  Indian  Treasury  in  those  days  the  liberties  of  England 
would  never  have  been  secured.  What  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether,  with  a  Premier  who  seeks  to  restore  the  monarchy  to  the 
position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  those  liberties 
may  not  be  lost. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lighter  pleasantries  of  personal  rule.  If 
these  experiments  succeed,  they  may  be  followed  by  others  which  it 
will  need  more  patience  and  more  loyalty  to  bear.  The  noisier  part 
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of  the  nation  is  captivated  with  the  results  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
mission  to  Berlin,  but  they  will  not  stand  a  critical  scrutiny.  On  the 
authority  of  the  noble  lord,  he  has  brought  back  i  peace  with  honour.' 
It  is  his  own  version  of  his  exploits,  and  naturally  sounds  well.  How 
far  it  is  *  peace '  may  be  decided  by  the  news  which  hourly  reaches 
us  from  Bosnia,  Constantinople,  and  Cabul.  How  far  it  is  *  peace 
with  honour '  may  be  decided  by  any  average  conscience  over  heaps 
of  secret  bargains  and  broken  pledges.  Under  some  aspects  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  for  the  last  three  years  has  a  family 
likeness  to  that  of  the  first  Stuarts,  as  it  has  lately  been  related  in 
photographic  detail  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  when  the  Sovereign  believed 
that  he  was  bestowing  upon  Europe  the  benefits  of  his  ineffable 
wisdom,  while  all  the  time  he  was  ruled  by  the  flatteries  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  greatest  charlatan  that  had  figured  in  history.  So  much 
of  constitutional  change  as  we  have  yet  experienced  has  not  been 
effected  without  serious  detriment  to  the  public  morals.  It  was 
necessary  that  Parliament  should  be  kept  outside  the  curtained 
theatre  of  action,  and  it  had,  therefore,  to  be  humoured  and  cajoled. 
Mendacity  is  not  an  English  word,  but  we  thankfully  take  refuge 
in  the  fainter  adumbrations  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Cross  are  English  gentle- 
men. They  are  not  to  the  manner  born.  It  has  been  pitiful  to  see 
how  they  groaned  under  the  burden  of  imposture  they  were  forced  to 
bear,  and  yet  how  sturdily  they  stuck  to  it  that  a  document  was  not 
authentic,  and  had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  attention,  though  a  few 
days  later  they  had  to  admit  that  every  word  of  it  was  their  own. 
To  circumvent  the  Constitution  is  not  a  moral  task,  and  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  occasional  disrespect  to  the  cardinal  virtues. 
The  Crown  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  but  the  honours  of  which  it  is 
the  fountain  are  not  to  be  bestowed  for  its  own  aggrandisement. 
They  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  nation  as  the  Crown  itself. 
They  are  not  to  be  reserved  for  friends  and  flatterers,  nor  granted 
with  such  felicitous  emphasis  of  time  and  circumstance  as  to  be  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  rewards  of  political  apostasy.  Nor  is  it 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  some  lingering  love  for  the  simplicity  of 
our  ancient  manners  to  mark  the  growing  use  of  fulsome  compliments 
and  Oriental  adulation  in  speaking  of  the  Queen.  It  is  becoming 
quite  unusual  to  mention  Her  Majesty  except  in  a  periphrasis  filling 
three  lines  of  print.  Lord  Beaconsfield  set  the  example.  He  was 
laughed  at  once,  but  he  is  finding  imitators.  The  throne  is  to  be 
approached  with  reverence,  and  the  language  of  loyalty  need  not  be 
too  scrupulously  measured,  but  the  Sovereign  is  the  first  to  suffer 
if  it  violates  too  outrageously  the  modesty  of  nature.  Moreover, 
the  effect  upon  the  national  character  of  a  systematic  servility  of 
speech  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account.  For  the  sake  of  all  the 
interests  concerned,  one  would  wish  to  keep  the  ceremonialism 
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of  English  royalty  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Sultan  and  his 

Pashas. 

Most  Englishmen  inherit  so  robust  a  faith  in  the  Constitution 
that  they  are  slow  to  think  it  capable  of  receiving  vital  injury  from 
those  who  for  the  time  being  play  its  leading  parts.  Unfortunately, 
their  confidence  covers  its  one  unguarded  point.  They  persist  in  be- 
lieving where  it  would  be  wise  to  exercise  distrust.  In  the  working 
of  the  Constitution  personal  influence  has  a  wide  field  of  action,  and 
a  field  which  is  absolutely  cut  off  from  public  observation.  Within 
this  domain  conduct  is  everything.  With  a  blind  or  a  subservient 
House  of  Commons,  the  Crown  and  the  Premier  could  make  the 
Constitution  pretty  much  what  they  liked.  They  could,  at  all  events, 
introduce  and  naturalise  within  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution  the 
most  serious  innovations.  We  have  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
written  law  on  the  subject,  and  no  outward  standard  of  appeal.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  the  Constitution  lives,  and,  in  living,  provides  for  its 
own  future,  its  vitality  being  determined  by  the  sort  of  nourishment 
which  it  receives,  and  the  growth  of  one  organ  or  the  decay  of  another 
depending  on  its  '  environment.'  The  better  to  dispel  a  dangerous 
superstition,  let  us  see  what  facilities  the  Constitution  affords  for  the 
abuse  of  personal  power,  taking  our  view  of  the  Constitution  from  the 
masterly  outline  just  given  to  us  on  the  unequalled  authority  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  First,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Crown  ? 

The  Sovereign  of  England  (says  Mr.  Gladstone)  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation's 
unity  and  the  apex  of  the  social  structure  ;  the  maker  [with  advice]  of  the  laws  ; 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  ;  the  fountain  of  justice  ;  the  sole  source  of 
honour;  the  person  to  whom  all  military,  all  naval,  all  civil  service  is  ren- 
dered. The  Sovereign  owns  very  large  properties,  receives  and  holds,  in  law,  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  State  ;  appoints  and  dismisses  Ministers ;  makes  treaties  ; 
pardons  crime,  or  abates  its  punishment ;  wages  war  or  concludes  peace ;  summons 
end  dissolves  the  Parliament ;  exercises  these  large  powers  without  any  specified 
restraint  of  law,  and  yet  enjoys,  in  regard  to  these  and  every  other  function,  an 
absolute  immunity  from  consequences.  There  is  no  machinery  in  the  law  of  the 
united  empire  for  calling  the  Sovereign  to  account.  .  .  .  Regal  right  has,  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  been  expressly  founded  upon  contract,  and  the  breach  of  that 
contract  destroys  the  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the  subject.  But  no  provision 
other  than  the  general  rule  of  hereditary  succession  is  made  to  meet  either  this 
case,  or  any  other  form  of  political  miscarriage  or  misdeed.  It  seems  as  though  the 
genius  of  the  nation  would  not  stain  its  lips  by  so  much  as  the  mere  utterance  of 
such  a  word. 

The  Crown  being  clothed  with  these  vast  powers,  and  made  absolutely 
irresponsible,  what  guarantee  have  we  for  being  governed  well,  and 
in  what  sense  can  we  be  said  to  exercise  the  rights  of  self-government  ? 
Tins  guarantee  is  furnished  and  these  rights  are  exercised  by  putting 
into  practice  the  theory  of  '  constitutional  kingship,'  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  *  the  great  discovery  of  the  English  race.'  On  this  theory 
the  King  can  do  nothing  of  himself ;  all  he  does,  or  seems  to  do,  must 
be  done  by  some  Minister,  who  in  reality  does  it. 
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'  It  is  impossible,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  to  reconcile  any,  even  the 
smallest,  abatement  of  this  doctrine  with  the  perfect,  absolute  im- 
munity of  the  Sovereign  from  consequences.  There  can  in  England 
be  no  disloyalty  more  gross  in  its  effects  than  the  superstition  which 
affects  to  assign  to  the  Sovereign  a  separate,  and,  so  far  as  separate, 
a  transcendental  sphere  of  political  action.'  That  the  Minister  '  may 
be  responsible,  all  action  must  be  fully  shared  by  him.  Sole  action 
by  the  Sovereign  would  mean  undefended,  unprotected  action ;  the 
armour  of  irresponsibility  would  not  cover  the  whole  body  against 
sword  or  spear ;  a  head  would  project  above  the  awning  and  invite  a 
sunstroke.' 

We  turn  next  to  the  Cabinet,  '  which  constitutes  from  day  to  day 
the  true  centre  of  gravity  for  the  working  system  of  the  State.'  The 
Ministers  who  compose  it '  are  the  ultimate  regulators  of  the  relations 
between  the  Crown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people,  through  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  other.'  Upon  them  *  it  devolves  to 
provide  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  loyally  counsel  and 
serve  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Crown  shall  act  strictly  in  accordance 
with  its  obligations  to  the  nation.'  They  have  to  listen  deferentially 
to  what  is  said  in  both  quarters,  the  '  conflicting  tides '  meeting  and 
clashing  in  their  unhappy  persons,  and  with  them  it  rests  to  say  the 
final  word.  They  have  no  coercive  power.  It  is  their  duty  to  '  inform 
and  persuade '  the  Sovereign,  who  enjoys  '  more  than  one  advantage ' 
over  them  and  exercises  a  degree  of  influence  proportioned  to  his 
capacity,  experience,  and  habitual  residence  at  the  seat  of  power. 
The  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers  may  make  concessions  to  each  other, 
'  but  the  limit  of  concessions  by  the  Sovereign  is  at  the  point  where 
he  is  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  changing  his  government ;  and 
the  limit  of  concessions  by  the  Ministers  is  at  the  point  where  they 
become  unwilling  to  bear  what  on  the  whole  they  must  bear  so  long 
as  they  remain  Ministers,  the  undivided  responsibility  of  all  that  is 
done  in  the  Crown's  name.'  In  the  time  of  George  the  Third  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign  in  certain  matters  limited  the  action  of  his 
Ministers ;  but  this  practice  cannot  be  revived  '  otherwise  than  by 
what  would  be  on  their  part  a  base  compliance,  a  shameful  subser- 
viency, dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  and  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
loyal to  the  dynasty.'  As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  the 
Ministry,  *  the  head  of  the  Government  is  not  a  Grand  Vizier.'  It  is 
his  business  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  Sovereign ; 
but  he  is  bound  '  not  to  counterwork  the  Cabinet,  nor  to  divide  it, 
nor  to  undermine  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  royal  favour.'  If  he 
departs  in  any  degree  from  these  rules  he  '  commits  an  act  of 
treachery  and  baseness.'  But  '  the  Cabinet  lives  and  acts  by  simple 
understanding,  without  a  single  line  of  written  law  or  constitution  to 
determine  its  relations  to  the  Monarch,  or  to  Parliament,  or  to  the 
nation,  or  the  relations  of  the  members  to  one  another  or  to  their 
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bead.'  In  a  word,  tbe  Cabinet  is  squeezable  and  malleable  to  any 
extent  and  in  any  direction.  It  is  wholly  a  creature  of  usage.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  statute  law.  By  general  connivance  it  might  perish 
bodily  and  its  powers  be  transferred  to  such  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  the  Sovereign  might  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to 
summon. 

Such,  then,  in  outline  is  that  central  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
comprises  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Cabinet.      It 
represents  the  Constitution  not  as  it  is  necessarily  working  at  any 
given  moment,  but  as  it  ought  to  work  and  as  it  will  work,  if  all  con- 
nected with  it  are  loyal  and  honest.     It  is  assumed  that  the  various 
depositaries  of  power  will  respect  one  another  and  display,  among 
other  qualities,  '  not  less  than  an  average  sense  of  equity  and  of  the 
public  interests  and  rights.    When  these  reasonable  expectations  fail, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  British  Constitution  will  be  in 
danger.'      And  these  '  reasonable  expectations '  may  fail.      That  is 
certain.     They  failed  in  the  days  of  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  North,  and 
what  has  happened   once  may  happen  again.     The  Minister   may 
consent  to  accep*  ins  policy  from  the  Crown  against  his  own  judgment, 
prostrating  h.'mself  before  what,  according  to  his  creed,  is  its  just 
prerogative.     Such  conduct  may  display  '  base  subserviency,'  and  in 
its  effects  be  *  grossly  disloyal,'  but  Ministerial   human   nature   is 
capable  of  it,  and  may  even  associate  it  with  notions  of  duty.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  personal  inclinations  of  the  Minister,  utterly  divorced 
from  all  considerations  of  public  expediency,  may  coincide  with  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  Crown.     In  that  case  they  will  work 
together,  much  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  but  to  the  greater  detri- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  nation.     The  Prime  Minister  may  act  in 
the  Cabinet  as  a  Grand  Vizier.     He  ought  not  so  to  act,  but  he  may. 
He  may  succeed  in  expelling  from  it  every  element  of  independence. 
By  an  adroit  use  of  the  fountain  of  honour  and  of  the  prospects  of 
promotion,  he  may  so  manage  to  attach  to  himself  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  remain  as  to  lead  them,  answer  for  them,  tell  them  just  as 
much  or  as   little   as   he   chooses,  and   concentrate   the   collective 
authority  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  own  person  ;    in  other  words,  he  may 
be  able  virtually  to  extinguish  the  Cabinet  and  substitute  a  Grand 
Vizierate  in  its  stead.     Under   the  shelter  of  secrecy,  and  in   the 
secluded  councils  of  the  Crown,  he  may  ponder  designs  which  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  avow.    He  may  resolve  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his 
position  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Crown  to  readjust  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  his  own  theories.      He  may  de- 
termine to  set  in  his  own  person  an  example  of  self-effacement  by 
following  in  all  the  affairs  of  State  the  course  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  used  to  pride  himself  on  adopting  in  military  matters, — 
simply  taking  the  orders  of  the  Crown.     He  may  frame  his  entire 
policy  with  a  view  to  establishing  and  giving  permanence  to  his 
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innovations.  He  may  use  or  abuse  for  this  purpose  the  confidence  of 
his  party,  the  social  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  those  peculiar  in- 
fluences which  literary  men  know  how  to  create  and  how  to  wield, 
even  while  affecting  to  despise  them.  He  may  make  it  a  part  of  his 
great  aim  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  people  by  startling 
exploits,  to  humour  their  prejudices  and  tickle  their  passions,  and  by 
such  means  seek  to  create  a  power  outside  of  Parliament  which  shall 
dominate  an  existing  Parliament  while  it  lasts,  and  secure  the  return 
of  successive  Parliaments  of  the  same  sort.  He  may  have  his  pupil,  his 
protege.,  the  Premier  in  reversion,  who  is  admitted  to  his  confidences, 
saturated  with  his  traditions,  secured  in  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and 
made  docile  by  the  dream  of  some  day  playing  the  part  of  another 
Burleigh  to  another  Elizabeth.  In  this  way  constitutional  innovations 
may  get  a  ten  or  twenty  years'  lease  of  life,  till  they  come  to  be  so 
firmly  settled  as  to  need  a  revolution  for  their  reversal.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Constitution  depends  upon  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  guidance,  and  that 
secret  treason — not  aware  of  its  own  baseness,  but  merely  acting  out 
an  '  historical  conscience '  which  is  not  English — may  go  far  towards 
accomplishing  its  overthrow. 

It  is  time  to  end  this  retrospect  and  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
the  result  of  our  observations.  We  saw  at  the  outset  the  apprehensions 
awakened  by  the  triumph  of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  older  Toryism.  The  aim  of 
statesmen  like  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  to  control  the  House  of  Commons 
by  appealing  to  the  loyalty  of  the  constituencies,  but  there  were 
some  who  already  divined  that  the  evil  they  all  dreaded  might  not 
be  less  easily  cured  by  a  resort  to  homoeopathic  practice,  and  that 
the  '  multitude '  might  be  more  manageable  than  the  ten-pounders. 
We  have  seen  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  reign  the  Court 
was  the  seat  of  a  Regius  Professorship  of  Constitutional  Law,  devoted 
to  the  sole  benefit  of  two  illustrious  pupils.  The  principles  expounded 
were  not  of  English  growth.  The  authority  of  English  writers  was 
discarded,  and  dogmatic  rules  for  the  guidance  of  royalty  were 
evolved  from  the  consciousness  of  a  learned  German,  whose  chief 
merit  through  life  had  been  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  his  patrons.  The  main  point  he  insisted  on  was  the  necessity  of 
counteracting  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of  the  personal  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  by  claiming  for  it  a  larger  share  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. As  means  whereby  these  objects  were  to  be  secured,  he  held 
that  the  Queen  should  become  her  own  permanent  Premier,  take 
part  in  the  initiation  of  legislative  measures,  exercise  a  paramount 
influence  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  seize  every  opportunity 
for  coming  face  to  face  with  her  subjects,  without  the  intervention  of 
Ministers.  We  have  seen  that  the  historical  point  at  which  the 
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Baron  paused  in  his  adventurous  flight  was  the  point  at  which 
another  constitutional  genius,  at  once  his  contemporary  and  successor, 
began  a  sublimer  sweep,  spurning  the  humble  landmarks  of  1832, 
and  asserting  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  as  they  flourished  in  the 
times  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a 
certain  sinister  harmony  in  the  events  which  made  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  just  after  a  zealous  course  of  tuition 
in  the  principles  of  the  prerogative  had  prepared  the  Crown  for 
appreciating  and  welcoming  his  bolder  doctrines.  The  confluence  of 
two  such  streams  would  surely  cause  an  overflow,  under  which  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  Constitution  were  likely  to  be  submerged.  The 
beginnings  of  such  a  disaster  we  believe  that  we  have  witnessed  and 
are  witnessing.  Prerogative  has  been  the  leading  idea  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Administrations.  He  has  sought  out  all  possible 
occasions  for  prostrating  himself  before  the  ancient  idol  of  his  imagi- 
nation, has  burned  heaps  of  incense  at  its  shrine,  and  summoned  us 
to  join  in  his  devotions.  The  gaunt  outlines  of  Personal  Rule  can 
already  be  discerned  through  the  thin  veil  of  constitutional  forms, 
and  the  reality  of  power  is  slipping  from  our  hands.  Baron  Stockmar 
dreaded  lest  the  changes  of  1832  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  'purely  Ministerial  Government.'  The  good  old  man  must  be 
happy  now  if  he  is  permitted  to  see  how  a  bolder  magician  wields  a 
mightier  spell,  appeals  over  the  head  of  Parliament  to  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  has  so  weakened  the  energies  of  ministerial 
government  that  the  fate  which  awaits  it  may  almost  seem  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  is  time  for  those  of  the  people  of  England  in 
whom  reverence  for  the  Constitution  is  not  quite  extinct,  and  the 
fires  of  enlightened  patriotism  have  not  yet  ceased  to  burn,  to  ask 
themselves  whereto  these  things  will  grow.  Are  the  doctrines  and 
the  later  practice  of  the  present  reign  to  become  the  ruling  traditions 
of  the  next  ?  If  so,  we  know  what  we  may  expect.  Times  of  trouble 
are  in  store  for  us,  during  which  many  things  may  be  changed  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  final  upshot  will  not  be  favourable  to  the 
Throne. 

HENRY  DUNCKLEY. 
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VIRCHOW    AND    EVOLUTION. 

THIS  world  of  ours  has,  on  the  whole,  been  an  inclement  region  for 
the  growth  of  natural  truth  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  plant  is  all  the 
hardier  for  the  bendings  and  buffetings  it  has  undergone.  The 
torturing  of  a  shrub,  within  certain  limits,  strengthens  it.  Through 
the  struggles  and  passions  of  the  brute,  man  reaches  his  estate ; 
through  savagery  and  barbarism  his  civilisation ;  and  through  illu- 
sion and  persecution  his  knowledge  of  nature,  including  that  of  his 
own  frame.  The  bias  towards  natural  truth  must  have  been  strong 
to  have  withstood  and  overcome  the  opposing  forces.  Feeling  ap- 
pearei  in  the  world  before  Knowledge ;  and  thoughts,  conceptions, 
and  creeds,  founded  on  emotion,  had,  before  the  dawn  of  science, 
taken  root  in  man.  Such  thoughts,  conceptions,  and  creeds  must 
have  met  a  deep  and  general  want ;  otherwise  their  growth  could  not 
have  been  so  luxuriant,  nor  their  abiding  power  so  strong.  This 
general  need — this  hunger  for  the  ideal  and  wonderful — led  even- 
tually to  the  differentiation  of  a  caste,  whose  vocation  it  was  to 
cultivate  the  mystery  of  life  and  its  surroundings,  and  to  give  shape, 
name,  and  habitation  to  the  emotions  which  that  mystery  aroused. 
Even  the  savage  lived,  not  by  bread  alone,  but  in  a  mental  world 
peopled  with  forms  answering  to  his  capacities  and  needs.  As  time 
advanced — in  other  words,  as  the  savage  opened  out  into  civilised 
man — these  forms  were  purified  and  ennobled,  until  they  finally 
emerged  in  the  mythology  and  art  of  Greece  :  — 

Where  still  the  magic  robe  of  Poesy 
Wound  itself  lovingly  around  the  Truth.1 

As  poets  the  priesthood  would  have  been  justified,  their  deities, 
celestial  and  otherwise,  with  all  their  retinue  and  appliances,  being 
more  or  less  legitimate  symbols  and  personifications  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  and  the  phases  of  the  human  soul.  The  priests,  however,  or 
those  among  them  who  were  mechanics  and  not  poets,  claimed  ob- 

1  '  Da  der  Dichtung  zauberische  Hiille 

Sich  noch  lieblich  urn  die  Wahrheit  wand.' — Scliiller. 
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jective  validity  for  their  conceptions,  and  tried  to  base  upon  external 
evidence  that  which  sprang  from  the  innermost  need  and  nature  of 
man.  It  is  against  this  objective  rendering  of  the  emotions — this 
thrusting  into  the  region  of  fact  and  positive  knowledge,  of  conceptions 
essentially  ideal  and  poetic — that  science,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, wages  war.  Religious  feeling  is  as  much  a  verity  as  any 
other  part  of  human  consciousness  ;  and  against  it,  on  its  subjective 
side,  the  waves  of  science  beat  in  vain.  But  when,  manipulated  by 
the  constructive  imagination,  mixed  with  imperfect  or  inaccurate 
historic  data,  and  moulded  by  misapplied  logic,  this  feeling  traverses 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  science,  as  in  duty  bound,  stands  as  a  hostile 
power  in  its  path.  It  is  against  the  mythologic  scenery,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  rather  than  against  the  life  and  substance  of  religion, 
that  Science  enters  her  protest.  Sooner  or  later  among  thinking 
people,  that  scenery  will  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth — as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  man  to  bring  the  mystery  of  life  and  nature  within 
the  range  of  his  capacities  ;  as  a  temporary  and  essentially  fluxional 
rendering  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  that  which  transcends  all  know- 
ledge, and  admits  only  of  ideal  approach. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  in  this  direction.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  obvious  aim  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  protect,  amid 
the  wreck  of  dogma,  the  poetic  basis  of  religion.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  under  the  circumstances  poetry  may  be  the 
purest  accessible  truth.  In  other  influential  quarters  a  similar  spirit 
is  at  work.  In  a  remarkable  article  published  by  Professor  Knight 
of  St.  Andrews  in  the  September  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
amid  other  free  utterances,  the  following  is  to  be  found : — 

If  matter  is  not  eternal,  its  first  emergence  into  being  is  a  miracle  beside  which 
all  others  dwindle  into  absolute  insignificance.  But,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
the  process  is  unthinkable ;  the  sudden  apocalypse  of  a  material  world  out  of  blank 
nonentity  cannot  be  imagined  2 ;  its  emergence  into  order  out  of  chaos  when  '  with- 
out form  and  void '  of  life,  is  merely  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  doctrine  of  its  slow 
evolution. 

These  are  all  bold  words  to  be  spoken  before  the  moral  philosophy 
class  of  a  Scotch  university,  while  those  I  have  underlined  show  a 
remarkable  freedom  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  text.  They  repeat  in 
fuller  language  what  I  ventured  to  utter  four  years  ago  regarding 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  *  Profoundly  interesting  and  indeed  pathetic 
to  me  are  those  attempts  of  the  opening  mind  of  man  to  appease  its 
hunger  for  a  Cause.  But  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  no  voice  in  scien- 
tific questions.  It  is  apoem,  not  a  scientific  treatise.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  is  for  ever  beautiful ;  in  the  latter  it  has  been,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be,  purely  obstructive  and  hurtful.'  My  agreement  with 

*  Professor  Knight  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  English  Marriage  Service,  one  of 
whose  collects  begins  very  naively  thus :  '  O  God,  who  by  thy  mighty  power  hast 
made  all  things  of  nothing.' 
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Professor  Knight  extends  still  further.  '  Does  the  vital,'  he  asks, 
'  proceed  by  a  still  remoter  development  from  the  non-vital  ?  Or 
was  it  created  by  a  fiat  of  volition  ?  Or  ' — and  here  he  emphasises 
his  question — '  has  it  ahvays  existed  in  some  form  or  other  as  an 
eternal  constituent  of  the  universe  ?  I  do  not  see,'  he  replies,  '  how 
we  can  escape  from  the  last  alternative.'  With  the  whole  force 
of  my  conviction  I  say,  Nor  do  I ;  though  my  mode  of  regarding 
the  '  eternal  constituent '  might  differ  from  that  of  Professor 
Knight. 

When  matter  was  defined  by  Descartes,  he  deliberately  excluded 
the  idea  of  force  or  motion  from  its  attributes  and  from  his  definition. 
Extension  only  was  taken  into  account.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  im- 
potence of  matter  to  generate  motion  was  assumed,  its  observed 
motions  were  referred  to  an  external  cause,  (rod,  resident  outside  of 
matter,  gave  the  impulse.  In  this  connection  the  argument  in 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  will  occur  to  most  readers : — 

Who  Motion  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 
Who  Md  brute  Matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Against  this  notion  of  Descartes  the  great  deist  John  Toland,  whose 
ashes  lie  unmarked  in  Putney  Churchyard,  strenuously  contended. 
He  affirmed  motion  to  be  an  inherent  attribute  of  matter — that  no 
portion  of  matter  was  at  rest,  and  that  even  the  most  quiescent  solids 
were  animated  by  a  motion  of  their  ultimate  particles.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  idea  of  vitality  entertained  in  our  day  by  Professor 
Knight  closely  resembles  the  idea  of  motion  entertained  by  his  oppo- 
nents in  Toland's  day.  Motion  was  then  virtually  asserted  to  be  a 
thing  sui  generis,  distinct  from  matter,  and  incapable  of  being 
generated  out  of  matter.  Hence  the  obvious  inference  when  matter 
was  observed  to  move.  It  was  the  vehicle  of  an  energy  not  its  own — 
the  repository  of  forces  impressed  on  it  from  without — the  purely 
passive  recipient  of  the  shock  of  the  Divine.  The  form  of  logic 
continues,  but  the  subject-matter  is  changed.  'The  evolution  of 
nature,'  says  Professor  Knight,  '  may  be  a  fact ;  a  daily  and  hourly 
apocalypse.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  non-vital  passing  into 
the  vital.  Spontaneous  generation  is,  as  yet,  an  imaginative  guess, 
unverified  by  scientific  tests.  And  matter  is  not  itself  alive.  Vitality, 
whether  seen  in  a  single  cell  of  protoplasm  or  in  the  human  brain, 
is  a  thing  sui  generis,  distinct  from  matter,  and  incapable  of  being 
generated  out  of  matter.'  It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  vitality  will  follow  the  example  of  motion,  and,  after  the  neces- 
sary antecedent  wrangling,  take  its  place  among  the  attributes  of 
that £  universal  mother '  who  has  been  so  often  misdefmed. 

That  '  matter  is  not  itself  alive '  Professor  Knight  seems  to  regard 
as  an  axiomatic  truth.     Let  us  place  in  contrast  with  this  the  notion 
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entertained  by  the  philosopher  Ueberweg,  one  of  the  subtlest  heads 
that  Germany  has  produced. 

What  occurs  in  the  brain  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  possible,  if  the  process 
which  here  appears  in  its  greatest  concentration  did  not  obtain  generally,  only  in  a 
vastly  diminished  degree.  Take  a  pair  of  mice  and  a  cask  of  flour.  By  copious 
nourishment  the  animals  increase  and  multiply,  and  in  the  same  proportion  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  augment.  The  quantity  of  these  latter  possessed  by  the  first 
pair  is  not  simply  diffused  among  their  descendants,  for  in  that  case  the  last  must 
feel  more  feebly  than  the  first.  The  sensations  and  feelings  must  necessarily 
be  referred  back  to  the  flour,  where  they  exist,  weak  and  pale  it  is  true,  and  not 
concentrated  as  they  are  in  the  brain.3 

We  may  not  be  able  to  taste  or  smell  alcohol  in  a  tub  of  fermented 
cherries,  but  by  distillation  we  obtain  from  them  concentrated  Kirsch- 
wasser.  Hence  Ueberweg's  comparison  of  the  brain  to  a  still,  which 
concentrates  the  sensation  and  feeling,  pre-existing,  but  diluted  in  the 
food. 

'  Definitions,'  says  Mr.  Holyoake,4  '  grow  as  the  horizon  of  ex- 
perience expands.  They  are  not  inventions,  but  descriptions  of  the 
state  of  a  question.  No  man  sees  all  through  a  discovery  at  once.' 
Thus  Descartes's  notion  of  matter,  and  his  explanation  of  motion, 
would  be  put  aside  as  trivial  by  a  physiologist  or  a  crystallographer  of 
the  present  day.  They  are  not  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
question.  And  yet,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  a  desire  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  distinguished  quarters  to  bind  us  down  to  conceptions 
which  passed  muster  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  but  which  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  our  present  enlightenment.  Mr.  Martineau, 
I  think,  errs  when  he  seeks  to  hold  me  to  views  enunciated  by 
'Democritus  and  the  mathematicians.'  That  definitions  should 
change  as  knowledge  advances  is  in  accordance  both  with  sound  sense 
and  scientific  practice.  When,  for  example,  the  undulatory  theory 
was  started,  it  was  not  imagined  that  the  vibrations  of  light  could  be 
transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  The  example  of  sound 
was  at  hand,  which  was  a  case  of  longitudinal  vibration.  Now  the 
substitution  of  transverse  for  longitudinal  vibrations  in  the  case  of 
light  involved  a  radical  change  of  conception  as  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  luminiferous  medium.  But  though  this  change 
went  so  far  as  to  fill  space  with  a  substance,  possessing  the  properties 
of  a  solid,  rather  than  those  of  a  gas,  the  change  was  accepted, 
because  the  newly  discovered  facts  imperatively  demanded  it.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Martineau's  example,  the  opponent  of  the  undulatory 
theory  might  effectually  twit  the  holder  of  it  on  his  change  of  front. 
'This  aether  of  yours,'  he  might  say,  'alters  its  style  with  every 
change  of  service.  Starting  as  a  beggar,  with  scarce  a  rag  of  "  pro- 
perty "  to  cover  its  bones,  it  turns  up  as  a  prince  when  large  under- 

*  Letter  to  Lange :  Gesehichte  det  Materialismm,  zweite  AufL,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
4  Nineteenth  Century,  September  1878. 
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takings  are  wanted.  You  had  some  show  of  reason  when,  with  the 
case  of  sound  before  you,  you  assumed  your  aether  to  be  a  gas  in  the 
last  extremity  of  attenuation.  But  now  that  new  service  is  rendered 
necessary  by  new  facts,  you  drop  the  beggar's  rags,  and  accomplish  an 
undertaking,  great  and  princely  enough  in  all  conscience ;  for  it 
implies  that  not  only  planets  of  enormous  weight,  but  comets  with 
hardly  any  weight  at  all,  fly  through  your  hypothetical  solid  without 
perceptible  loss  of  motion.'  This  would  sound  very  cogent,  but  ifc 
would  be  very  vain.  Equally  vain,  in  my  opinion,  is  Mr.  Martineau's 
contention  that  we  are  not  justified  in  modifying,  in  accordance  with 
advancing  knowledge,  our  notions  of  matter. 

Before  parting  from  Professor  Knight,  let  me  commend  his 
courage  as  well  as  his  insight.  We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the 
peril  to  morality  involved  in  the  decay  of  religious  belief.  What 
Mr.  Knight  says  under  this  head  is  worthy  of  all  respect  and  atten- 
tion. 

I  admit  that  were  it  proved  that  the  moral  faculty  was  derived  as  well  as 
developed,  its  present  decisions  would  not  be  invalidated.  The  child  of  experience 
has  a  father  whose  teachings  are  grave,  peremptory,  and  august ;  and  an  earthborn 
rule  may  be  as  stringent  as  any  derived  from  a  celestial  source.  It  does  not  even 
follow  that  a  belief  in  the  material  origin  of  spiritual  existence,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decay  of  belief  in  immortality,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  race.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  often  done  so.5  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  have  been  individuals,  and  great  historical  communities,  in 
which  the  absence  of  the  latter  belief  has  neither  weakened  moral  earnestness,  nor 
prevented  devotional  fervour. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  some  of  the  best  men  of  my  acquain 
tance — men  lofty  in  thought  and  beneficent  in  act — belong  to  a 
class  who  assiduously  let  the  belief  referred  to  alone.  They  derive 
from  it  neither  stimulus  nor  inspiration,  while — I  say  it  with  regret 
— were  I  in  quest  of  persons  who,  in  regard  to  the  finer  endowments 
of  human  character,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  unendowed,  I  should 
find  some  characteristic  samples  among  the  noisier  defenders  of  the 
orthodox  belief.  These,  however,  are  but  t  hand-specimens  '  on  both 
sides  ;  the  wider  data  referred  to  by  Professor  Knight  constitute,  there- 
fore, a  welcome  corroboration  of  my  experience.  Again,  my  excellent 
critic,  Professor  Blackie,  describes  Buddha  as  being  '  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  prophet ;  a  rare,  exceptional,  and  altogether  transcen- 
dental incarnation  of  moral  perfection.' 6  And  yet,  '  what  Buddha 
preached  was  a  gospel  of  pure  human  ethics,  divorced  not  only  from 
Brahma  and  the  Brahminic  Trinity,  but  even  from  the  existence  of 
God.' 7  These  civilised  and  gallant  voices  from  the  North  contrast 
pleasantly  with  the  barbarous  whoops  which  sometimes  come  to  us 

5  Is  this  really  certain  ?  Instead  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
may  not  the  'decay  '  and  'relaxation  '  be  merely  coexistent,  both,  perhaps,  flowing 
from  common  historic  antecedents  ? 

*  Natural  History  of  Atheism,  p.  136.  *  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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along  the  same  meridian — shouts  of  the  Mohawk  that  ought  not 
to  be  heard  among  the  groves  of  Academe. 

Looking  backwards  from  my  present  standpoint  over  the  earnest 
past,  a  boyhood  fond  of  play  and  physical  action,  but  averse  to 
schoolwork,  lies  before  me.  The  aversion  did  not  arise  from  intel- 
lectual apathy  or  want  of  appetite  for  knowledge,  but  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  my  earliest  teachers  lacked  the  power  of  imparting 
vitality  to  what  they  taught.  Athwart  all  play  and  amusement, 
however,  a  thread  of  seriousness  ran  through  my  character;  and 
many  a  sleepless  night  of  my  childhood  has  been  passed,  fretted  by 
the  question,  '  Who  made  God  ? '  I  was  well  versed  in  Scripture ;  for 
I  loved  the  Bible,  and  was  prompted  by  that  love  to  commit  large 
portions  of  it  to  memory.  Later  on  I  became  adroit  in  turning  my 
Scriptural  knowledge  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  charac- 
teristic doctrines  of  that  Church  marked  only  for  a  time  the  limits  of 
inquiry.  The  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  for  example,  as  enunciated 
in '  the  Athanasian  Creed,  perplexed  me.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  was  also  a  thorn  in  my  mind,  and  here  I  remember  that  a 
passage  in  Blair's  Grave  gave  me  momentary  rest. 

Sure  the  same  power 

That  rear'd  the  piece  at  first  and  took  it  down 
Can  reassemble  the  loose,  scatter'd  parts 
And  put  them  as  they  were. 

The  conclusion  seemed  for  the  moment  entirely  fair,  but  with  further 
thought,  my  difficulties  came  back  to  me.  I  had  seen  cows  and 
sheepjbrowsing  upon  churchyard  grass,  which  sprang  from  the  decay- 
ing mould  of  dead  men.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  was  undoubtedly 
a  modification  of  human  flesh,  and  the  persons  who  fed  upon  them 
were  as  undoubtedly,  in  part,  a  more  remote  modification  of  the 
same  substance.  I  figured  the  self-same  molecules  as  belonging  first 
to  one  body  and  afterwards  to  a  different  one,  and  asked  myself 
how  two  bodies  so  related  could  possibly  arrange  their  claims  at  the 
day  of  resurrection.  The  scattered  parts  of  each  were  to  be  reassem- 
bled and  set  as  they  were.  But  if  handed  over  to  the  one,  how  could 
they  possibly  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  other  ?  Omnipotence 
itself,  I  concluded,  could  not  reconcile  the  contradiction.  Thus  the 
plank  which  Blair's  mechanical  theory  of  the  resurrection  brought 
momentarily  into  sight,  disappeared,  and  I  was  again  cast  abroad  on 
the^waste  ocean  of  speculation. 

At  the  same  time  I  could  by  no  means  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  aspects  of  nature  and  the  consciousness  of  man  implied  the 
operation  of  a  power  altogether  beyond  my  grasp — an  energy  the 
thought  of  which  raised  the  temperature  of  the  mind,  though  it 
refused  to  accept  shape,  personal  or  otherwise,  from  the  intellect. 
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Perhaps  the  able  critics  of  the  Saturday  Review  are  justified  in 
speaking  as  they  sometimes  do  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  They  owe  him 
nothing,  and  have  a  right  to  announce  the  fact  in  their  own  way.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  owe  him  a  great  deal,  and  am  also  in  honour 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt.  Few,  perhaps,  who  are  privileged 
to  come  into  contact  with  that  illustrious  man  have  shown  him  a 
sturdier  front  than  I  have,  or  in  discussing  modern  science  have 
more  frequently  withstood  him.  But  I  could  see  that  his  con- 
tention at  bottom  always  was  that  the  human  soul  has  claims  and 
yearnings  which  physical  science  cannot  satisfy.  England  to 
come  will  assuredly  thank  him  for  his  affirmation  of  the  ethical 
and  ideal  side  of  human  nature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the 
period  now  reached  in  my  story  the  feeling  above  referred  to  was 
indefinitely  strengthened,  my  whole  life  being  at  the  same  time 
rendered  more  earnest,  resolute,  and  laborious  by  the  writings  of 
Carlyle.  In  this  relation  I  cared  little  for  political  theories  or 
philosophic  systems,  but  I  cared  a  great  deal  for  the  propagated  life 
and  strength  of  pure  and  powerful  minds.  At  school  I  had  picked  up 
some  mathematics  and  physics :  my  stock  of  both  was,  however, 
scanty,  and  I  resolved  to  augment  it.  But  it  was  really  with  the  view 
of  learning  whether  mathematics  and  physics  could  help  me  in  other 
spheres,  rather  than  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  distinction  in 
either  science,  that  I  resolved  in  1848  to  break  the  continuity  of  my 
life,  and  to  devote  the  meagre  funds  I  had  then  collected  to  the 
study  of  science  in  Germany. 

But  science  soon  fascinated  me  on  its  own  account ;  and  I  could 
see  that  to  carry  it  duly  and  honestly  out,  moral  qualities  were 
incessantly  invoked.  There  was  no  room  allowed  for  insincerity — no 
room  even  for  carelessness.  The  edifice  of  science  had  been  raised  by 
men  who  had  unswervingly  followed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  nature  ;  and 
in  doing  so  had  often  sacrificed  interests  which  are  usually  potent 
in  this  world.  Among  these  rationalistic  men  of  Germany  con- 
scientiousness in  work  was  as  much  insisted  on  as  it  could  be  among 
theologians.  And  why,  since  they  had  not  the  rewards  or  penalties 
of  the  theologian  to  offer  to  their  disciples  ?  Because  they  assumed, 
and  were  justified  in  assuming,  that  those  whom  they  addressed  had 
that  within  them  which  would  respond  to  their  appeal.  If  Germany 
should  ever  change  for  something  less  noble  the  simple  earnestness 
and  fidelity  to  duty,  which  in  those  days  characterised  her  teachers, 
and  through  them  her  sons  generally,  it  will  not  be  because  of 
rationalism.  Such  a  decadent  Germany  might  coexist  with  the  most 
rampant  rationalism  without  their  standing  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

My  first  really  laborious  investigation  landed  me  in  a  region 
which  harmonised  with  my  speculative  tastes.  It  was  essentially  an 
inquiry  in  molecular  physics,  having  reference  to  the  curious,  and 
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then  perplexing,  phenomena  exhibited  by  crystals  when  freely  sus- 
pended in  the  magnetic  field.  I  here  lived  amid  the  most  complex 
operations  of  magnetism  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  an  attractive  and  a 
repellent  force.  Iron  was  attracted  by  a  magnet,  bismuth  was  re- 
pelled, and  the  crystals  operated  on  ranged  themselves  under  these 
two  heads.  Faraday  and  Pliicker  had  worked  assiduously  at  the 
subject,  and  had  invoked  the  aid  of  new  forces  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  the  displacement,  in  a 
crystal,  of  an  atom  of  the  iron  class  by  an  atom  of  the  bismuth  class, 
without  any  change  of  crystalline  form,  produced  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  phenomena.  The  lines  through  the  crystal  which  were  in  the 
one  case  drawn  towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  were  driven,  in  the 
other  case,  from  these  poles.  By  such  instances  and  the  reasoning 
which  they  suggested,  magne-crystallic  action  was  proved  to  be  due, 
not  to  the  operation  of  new  forces,  but  to  the  modification  of  the  old 
ones  by  molecular  arrangement.  Whether  diamagnetism,  like  mag- 
netism, was  a  polar  force,  was  in  those  days  a  subject  of  the  most 
lively  contention.  It  was  finally  proved  to  be  so ;  and  the  most 
complicated  cases  of  magne-crystallic  action  were  immediately  shown 
to  be  simple  mechanical  consequences  of  the  principle  of  diamagnetic 
polarity.  These  early  researches,  which  occupied  in  all  five  years  of 
my  life,  and  during  which  the  molecular  architecture  of  crystals  was  an 
incessant  subject  of  mental  contemplation,  gave  a  tinge  and  bias  to 
my  subsequent  scientific  thought,  and  their  influence  is  easily  traced 
in  my  subsequent  inquiries.  For  example,  during  nine  long  years  of 
labour  on  the  subject  of  radiation,  heat  and  light  were  handled  through- 
out by  me,  not  as  ends,  but  as  instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
mind  might  perchance  lay  hold  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 
Scientific  progress  depends  on  two  factors  which  incessantly  inter- 
act— the  strengthening  of  the  mind  by  exercise  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  phenomena  by  knowledge.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the 
insight  regarding  physical  processes  which  this  interaction  carries  in 
its  train.  Through  such  insight  we  are  enabled  to  enter  and  explore 
that  subsensible  world  into  which  all  natural  phenomena  strike  their 
roots,  and  from  which  they  derive  nutrition.  By  it  we  are  enabled 
to  place  before  the  mind's  eye  atoms  and  atomic  motions  which  lie 
far  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  to  apply  to  them  reasoning 
as  stringent  as  that  applied  by  the  mechanician  to  the  motions  and 
collisions  of  sensible  masses.  But  once  committed  to  such  concep- 
tions, there  is  the  risk  of  being  led  irresistibly  beyond  the  bounds  of 
inorganic  nature.  Even  in  these  early  stages  of  scientific  develop- 
ment I  found  myself  more  and  more  compelled  to  regard  not  only 
crystals,  but  organic  structures,  the  body  of  man  inclusive,  as  cases  of 
molecular  architecture,  infinitely  more  complex,  it  is  true,  than  those 
of  inorganic  nature,  but  reducible,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  same 
mechanical  laws.  In  ancient  journals  I  find  recorded  ponderings 
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and  speculations  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  attempts  made,  by 
reference  to  magnetic  and  crystalline  phenomena,  to  present  some 
satisfactory  image  to  the  mind  of  the  way  in  which  plants  and 
animals  are  built  up.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  noting  a  sample 
of  these  early  speculations,  already  possibly  known  to  a  few  of  my 
readers,  but  which  here  finds  a  more  suitable  place  than  that  which 
it  formerly  occupied. 

Sitting,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  with  my  friend  Dr.  Debus  under 
the  shadow  of  a  massive  elm  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  Normandy,  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  and  conversation  was  substantially  this : — 
We  regarded  the  tree  above  us.  In  opposition  to  gravity  its  molecules 
had  ascended,  diverged  into  branches,  and  budded  into  innumerable 
leaves.  What  caused  them  to  do  so — a  power  external  to  themselves, 
or  an  inherent  force  ?  Science  rejects  the  outside  builder ;  let  us, 
therefore,  consider  from  the  other  point  of  view  the  experience  of  the 
present  year.  A  low  temperature  had  kept  back  for  weeks  the  life  of 
the  vegetable  world.  But  at  length  the  sun  gained  power — or,  rather, 
the  cloud-screen  which  our  atmosphere  had  drawn  between  him  and 
us  was  removed — and  life  immediately  kindled  under  his  warmth. 
But  what  is  life,  and  how  can  solar  light  and  heat  thus  affect  it  ? 
Near  our  elm  was  a  silver  birch,  with  its  leaves  rapidly  quivering  in 
the  morning  air.  We  had  here  motion,  but  not  the  motion  of  life. 
Each  leaf  moved  as  a  mass  under  the  influence  of  an  outside  force, 
while  the  motion  of  life  was  inherent  and  molecular.  How  are  we  to 
figure  this  molecular  motion — the  forces  which  it  implies,  and  the 
results  which  flow  from  them  ?  Suppose  the  leaves  to  be  shaken  from 
the  birch-tree  and  enabled  to  attract  and  repel  each  other.  To  fix  the 
ideas,  suppose  the  point  of  each  leaf  to  repel  all  other  points  and  to 
attract  the  other  ends,  and  the  root  of  each  leaf  to  repel  all  other 
roots,  but  to  attract  the  points.  The  leaves  would  then  resemble  an 
assemblage  of  little  magnets  abandoned  freely  to  the  interaction  of 
their  own  forces.  In  obedience  to  these  they  would  arrange  them- 
selves, and  finally  assume  positions  of  rest,  forming  a  coherent  mass. 
Let  us  suppose  the  breeze,  which  now  causes  them  to  quiver,  to  dis- 
turb the  assumed  equilibrium.  As  often  as  disturbed  there  would  be 
a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  to  reestablish  it ;  and  in 
making  this  effort  the  mass  of  leaves  would  pass  through  different 
shapes  and  forms.  If  other  leaves,  moreover,  were  at  hand  endowed 
with  similar  forces,  the  action  would  extend  to  them — a  growth  of 
the  mass  of  leaves  being  the  consequence. 

We  have  strong  reason  for  assuming  that  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter — the  atoms  and  molecules  of  which  it  is  made  up — are 
endowed  with  forces  coarsely  typified  by  those  here  ascribed  to  the 
leaves.  The  phenomena  of  crystallisation  lead,  of  necessity,  to  this 
conception  of  molecular  polarity.  Under  the  operation  of  such  forces 
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the  molecules  of  a  seed,  like  our  fallen  leaves  in  the  first  instance, 
take  up  positions  from  which  they  would  never  move  if  undisturbed 
by  an  external  impulse.  But  solar  light  and  heat,  which  come  to  us 
as  waves  through  space,  are  the  great  agents  of  molecular  disturbance- 
On  the  inert  molecules  of  seed  and  soil  these  waves  impinge,  disturb- 
ing the  atomic  equilibrium,  which  there  is  an  immediate  effort  to 
restore.  The  effort,  incessantly  defeated — for  the  waves  continue  to 

pour  in is  incessantly  renewed  ;  in  the  molecular  struggle  matter  is 

gathered  from  the  soil  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  built,  in 
obedience  to  the  forces  which  guide  the  molecules,  into  the  special 
form  of  the  tree.  In  a  general  way,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  tree 
might  be  defined  as  an  unceasing  effort  to  restore  a  disturbed  equili- 
brium. In  the  building  of  crystals,  Nature  makes  her  first  structural 
effort ;  we  have  here  the  earliest  groping  of  the  so-called  c  vital  force,' 
and  the  manifestations  of  this  force  in  plants  and  animals,  though,  as 
already  stated,  indefinitely  more  complex,  are  to  be  regarded  of  the 
same  mechanical  quality  as  those  concerned  in  the  building  of  the 
crystal. 

Consider  the  cycle  of  operations  by  which  the  seed  produces  the 
plant,  the  plant  the  flower,  the  flower  again  the  seed,  the  causal 
line  returning  with  the  fidelity  of  a  planetary  orbit  to  its  original 
point  of  departure.  Who  or  what  planned  this  molecular  rhythm  ? 
We  do  not  know — science  fails  even  to  inform  us  whether  it  was  ever 
'  planned '  at  all.  Yonder  butterfly  has  a  spot  of  orange  on  its 
wing ;  and  if  we  look  at  a  drawing  made  a  century  ago,  of  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  that  butterfly,  we  probably  find  the  selfsame  spot 
upon  the  wing.  For  a  century  the  molecules  have  described  their 
cycles.  Butterflies  have  been  begotten,  have  been  born,  and  have 
died  ;  still  we  find  the  molecular  architecture  reproduced.  Who  or 
what  determined  this  persistency  of  recurrence  ?  We  do  not  know ; 
but  we  stand  within  our  intellectual  range  when  we  say  that  there 
is  probably  nothing  in  that  wing  which  may  not  yet  find  its  Newton 
to  prove  that  the  principles  involved  in  its  construction  are  qualita- 
tively the  same  as  those  brought  into  play  in  the  formation  of  the 
solar  system.  We  may  even  take  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  the 
brain  of  man — the  organ  of  his  reason  and  his  sense — without  which 
he  can  neither  think  nor  feel,  is  also  an  assemblage  of  molecules,  acting 
and  reacting  according  to  law.  Here,  however,  the  methods  pursued  in 
mechanical  science  come  to  an  end  ;  and  if  asked  to  deduce  from  the 
physical  interaction  of  the  brain  molecules  the  least  of  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  or  thought,  we  must  acknowledge  our  helplessness. 
The  association  of  both  with  the  matter  of  the  brain  may  be  as 
certain  as  the  association  of  light  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But 
whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  have  unbroken  mechanical  connection 
between  the  sun  and  our  organs,  in  the  former  case  logical  continuity 
disappears.  Between  molecular  mechanics  and  consciousness  is 
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interposed  a  fissure  over  which  the  ladder  of  physical  reasoning  is 
incompetent  to  carry  us.  We  must,  therefore,  accept  the  observed 
association  as  an  empirical  fact,  without  being  able  to  bring  it  under 
the  yoke  of  a  priori  deduction. 

Such  were  the  panderings  which  ran  habitually  through  my  mind 
in  the  days  of  my  scientific  youth.  They  illustrate  two  things — a 
determination  to  push  physical  considerations  to  their  utmost  legiti- 
mate limit ;  and  an  acknowledgment  that  physical  considerations  do 
not  lead  to  the  final  explanation  of  all  that  we  feel  and  know.  This 
acknowledgment,  be  it  said  in  passing,  was  by  no  means  made  with  the 
view  of  providing  room  for  the  play  of  considerations  other  than  phy- 
sical. The  same  intellectual  duality,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
manifests  itself  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  for  August  4,  1860: — 

The  philosophy  of  the  future  mil  assuredly  take  more  account  than  that  of  the 
past  of  the  dependence  of  thought  and  feeling  on  physical  processes  ;  and  it  may 
he  that  the  qualities  of  the  mind  will  he  studied  through  organic  comhinations  as 
we  now  study  the  character  of  a  force  through  the  affections  of  ordinary  matter. 
We  helieve  that  every  thought  and  every  feeling  has  its  definite  mechanical  corre- 
lative— that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  breaking  up  and  remarshalling  of  the 
atoms  of  the  brain.  This  latter  process  is  purely  physical ;  and  were  the  faculties 
we  now  possess  sufficiently  expanded,  without  the  creation  of  any  new  faculty,  it 
would  doubtless  be  within  the  range  of  our  augmented  powers  to  infer  from  the 
molecular  state  of  the  brain  the  character  of  the  thought  acting  on  it,  and  con- 
versely to  infer  from  the  thought  the  exact  molecular  condition  of  the  brain.  We 
do  not  say — and  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  all-important — that  the  inference  here 
referred  to  would  be  an  a  priori  one.  But  by  observing,  with  the  faculties  we 
assume,  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  the  associated  mental  affections,  both  might  be 
so  tabulated  side  by  side  that,  if  one  were  given,  a  mere  reference  to  the  table 
would  declare  the  other.  Our  present  powers,  it  is  true,  shrivel  into  nothingness 
when  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  problem,  but  it  is  because  of  its  complexity  and 
our  limits  that  this  is  the  case.  The  quality  of  the  problem  and  of  our  powers  are, 
we  believe,  so  related,  that  a  mere  expansion  of  the  latter  would  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  former.  Why,  then,  in  scientific  speculation  should  we  turn  our  eyes 
exclusively  to  the  past  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  time  is  coming — ages  no  doubt 
distant,  but  still  advancing — when  the  dwellers  upon  this  earth,  starting  from 
the  gross  human  brain  of  to-day  as  a  rudiment,  may  be  able  to  apply  to  these 
mighty  questions  faculties  of  commensurate  extent  ?  Given  the  requisite  expansi- 
bility to  the  present  senses  and  intelligence  of  man — given  also  the  time  necessary 
for  their  expansion — and  this  high  goal  may  be  attained.  Development  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  not  a  change  of  quality.  There  need  be  no  absolute  breach  of  con- 
tinuity between  us  and  our  loftier  brothers  yet  to  come. 

We  have  guarded  ourselves  against  saying  that  the  inferring  of  thought  from 
material  combinations  and  arrangements  would  be  an  inference  a  priori.  The  infe- 
rence meant  would  be  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  the  observation  of  the  effects 
of  food  and  drink  upon  the  mind  would  enable  us  to  make,  differing  only  from  the 
latter  in  the  degree  of  analytical  insight  which  we  suppose  attained.  Given  the 
masses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we  can  infer  the  perturbations  consequent 
on  their  mutual  attractions.  Given  the  nature  of  a  disturbance  in  water,  air,  or 
aether — knowing  the  physical  qualities  of  the  medium,  we  can  infer  how  its  particles 
will  be  affected.  In  all  this  we  deal  with  physical  laws.  The  mind  rune  with 
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certainty  along  the  line  of  thoughts  which  connect  the  phenomena,  and  from  beginning 
to  end  there  is'  no  break  in  the  chain.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  pass  by  a  similar 
process  from  the  phenomena  of  physics  to  those  of  thought,  we  meet  a  problem 
which  transcends  any  conceivable  expansion  of  the  powers  which  we  now  possess. 
We  may  think  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  but  it  eludes  all  intellectual  pre- 
sentation. The  territory  of  physics  is  wide,  but  it  has  its  limits  from  which  we  look 
with  vacant  gfcze  into  the  region  beyond.  Let  us  follow  matter  to  its  utmost 
bounds,  let  us  claim  it  in  all  its  forms— even  in  the  muscles,  blood,  and  brain  of 
man  himself  it  is  ours  to  experiment  with  and  to  speculate  upon.  Casting  the 
term  '  vital  force  '  from  our  vocabulary,  let  us  reduce,  if  we  can,  the  visible  phe- 
nomena of  life  to  mechanical  attractions  and  repulsions.  Having  thus  exhausted 
physics,  and  reached  its  very  rim,  a  mighty  Mystery  still  looms  beyond  us.  We 
have,  in  fact,  made  no  step  towards  its  solution.  And  thus  it  will  ever  loom, 
compelling  the  philosophies  of  successive  ages  to  confess  that 

1  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep.' 

In  my  work  on  Heat,  first  published  in  1863,  I  employ  the  precise 
language  here  extracted  from  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  this  extract  a  distinction  is  revealed  which  I  had  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  draw — that,  namely,  between  what  men  knew  or  might 
know,  and  what  they  could  never  hope  to  know.  Impart  simple 
magnifying  power  to  our  present  vision,  and  the  atomic  motions  of  the 
brain  itself  might  be  brought  into  view.  Compare  these  motions  with 
the  corresponding  states  of  consciousness,  and  an  empirical  nexus  might 
be  established ;  but  '  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vacuum  when  we  endeavour 
to  pass  by  logical  deduction  from  the  one  to  the  other.'  Among 
those  brain-effects  a  new  product  appears  which  defies  mechanical 
treatment.  We  cannot  deduce  consciousness  from  motion,  or  motion 
from  consciousness,  as  we  deduce  one  motion  from  another.  Never- 
theless observation  is  open  to  us,  and  by  it  relations  may  be  esta- 
blished which  are  at  least  as  valid  as  the  conclusions  of  deductive 
reason.  The  difficulty  may  really  lie  in  the  attempt  to  convert  a 
datum  into  an  inference — an  ultimate  fact  into  a  product  of  logic. 
My  desire  for  the  moment,  however,  is,  not  to  theorise,  but  to  let 
fact  speak  in  reply  to  accusation. 

The  most  *  materialistic '  speculation  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
prior  to  the  c  Belfast  Address,'  is  embodied  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  brief  article  written  as  far  back  as  1865  : — 

Supposing  the  molecules  of  the  human  body,  instead  of  replacing  others,  and  thus 
renewing  a  pre-existing  form,  to  be  gathered  first-hand  from  nature,  and  placed  in 
the  exact  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  the  body.  Supposing  them  to 
have  the  same  forces  and  distribution  of  forces,  the  same  motions  and  distribution 
of  motions — would  this  organised  concourse  of  molecules  stand  before  us  as  a  sen- 
tient, thinking  being  ?  There  seems  no  valid  reason  to  assume  that  it  would  not. 
Or  supposing  a  planet  carved  from  the  sun  set  spinning  round  an  axis,  and  sent 
revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  our  earth,  would  one 
consequence  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  mass  be  the  development  of  organic  forma  ? 
I  lean  to  the  affirmative. 
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This  may  be  plain  speaking,  but  it  is  without  'dogmatism.'  An 
opinion  is  expressed,  a  belief,  a  leaning — not  an  established  'doctrine.' 
The  burden  of  my  writings  in  this  connection  is  as  much  a  recognition 
of  the  weakness  of  science  as  an  assertion  of  its  strength.  In  1867, 
I  told  the  working  men  of  Dundee  that  while  making  the  largest 
demand  for  freedom  of  investigation  ;  while  considering  science  to  be 
alike  powerful  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  and  as  a 
ministrant  to  the  material  wants  of  men  ;  if  asked  whether  science 
has  solved,  or  is  likely  in  our  day  to  solve,  'the  problem  of  the 
universe,'  I  must  shake  my  head  in  doubt.  I  compare  the  mind  of 
man  to  a  musical  instrument  with  a  certain  range  of  notes, 
beyond  which  in  both  directions  exists  infinite  silence.  The  phe- 
nomena of  matter  and  force  come  within  our  intellectual  range; 
but  behind,  and  above,  and  around  us  the  real  mystery  of  the 
universe  lies  unsolved,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  incapable 
of  solution. 

While  refreshing  my  mind  on  these  old  themes  I  am  struck  by 
the  poverty  of  my  own  thought ;  appearing  to  myself  as  a  person 
possessing  one  idea,  which  so  overmasters  him  that  he  is  never  weary 
of  repeating  it.  That  idea  is  the  polar  conception  of  the  grandeur 
and  the  littleness  of  man — the  vastness  of  his  range  in  some  respects 
and  directions,  and  his  powerlessness  to  take  a  single  step  in  others. 
In  1868,  before  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  British 
Association,  then  assembled  at  Norwich,  I  repeat  the  same  well-worn 
note : — 

In  affirming  the  growth  of  the  human  body  to  be  mechanical,  and  thought  as 
exercised  by  us  to  have  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain,  the  position  of  the 
'  materialist,'  as  far  as  that  position  is  tenable,  is  stated.  I  think  the  materialist 
will  be  able  finally  to  maintain  this  position  against  all  attacks,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  can  pass  beyond  it.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble 
in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific  ages.  Phosphorus  is  a  constituent  of 
the  human  brain,  and  a  trenchant  German  writer  has  exclaimed,  '  Ohne  Phosphor 
kein  Gedanke  I '  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to  be 
the  case,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  darkness.  On  both  sides  of  the 
zone  here  assigned  to  the  materialist,  he  is  equally  helpless.  If  you  ask  him 
whence  is  this  '  matter,'  of  which  we  have  been  discoursing — who  or  what  divided 
it  into  molecules,  and  impressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into  organic 
forms  —he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  also  mute  in  regard  to  such  questions.  But 
if  the  materialist  is  confounded,  and  science  is  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  pre- 
pared with  an  answer  ?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
priest  and  philosopher,  one  and  all. 

The  roll  of  echoes  which  succeeded  the  lecture  delivered  by 
Professor  Virchow  at  Munich  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1877,  was 
long  and  loud.  The  Times  published  a  nearly  full  translation  of  the 
lecture,  and  it  was  eagerly  commented  on  in  other  journals.  Glances 
from  it  to  an  Address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Midland  Institute 
last  autumn  were  very  frequent.  Professor  Virchow  was  held  up  to 
me  in  some  quarters  as  a  model  of  philosophic  caution,  who  by  his 
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reasonableness  reproved  my  rashness  and  by  his  depth  reproved  my 
shallowness.  With  true  theologic  courtesy  I  was  sedulously  emptied 
not  only  of '  the  principles  of  scientific  thought,'  but  of  *  common 
modesty '  and  '  common  sense.'  And  though  I  am  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  for  recalling  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  the 
public  mind  in  this  connection  from  heated  fancy  to  sober  fact,  I  do 
not  think  a  brief  additional  examination  of  Virchow's  views,  and  of 
my  relation  to  them,  will  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  keynote  of  his  position  is  struck  in  the  preface  to  the 
excellent  English  translation  of  his  lecture — a  preface  written 
expressly  by  himself.  Nothing,  he  says,  was  farther  from  his 
intention  than  any  wish  to  disparage  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Darwin  to  the  advancement  of  biological  science,  of  which  no 
one  has  expressed  more  admiration  than  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  high  time  to  him  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
attempts  that  are  made  to  proclaim  the  problems  of  research  as 
actual  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  scientists  as  established  science.  On 
the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  promotes  the  pernicious  delusions 
of  the  Socialist,  Virchow  considers  the  theory  of  evolution  dangerous ; 
but  bis  fidelity  to  truth  is  so  great  that  he  would  brave  the  danger 
and  teach  the  theory,  if  it  were  only  proved.  The  burden  indeed 
of  this  celebrated  lecture  is  a  warning  that  a  marked  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  that  which  is  experimentally  esta- 
blished, and  that  which  is  still  in  the  region  of  speculation.  As  to 
the  latter,  Virchow  by  no  means  imposes  silence.  He  is  far  too 
sagacious  a  man  to  commit  himself,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  to 
any  such  absurdity.  But  he  insists  that  it  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
the  same  evidential  level  as  the  former.  l  It  ought,'  as  he  poetically 
expresses  it,  *  to  be  written  in  small  letters  under  the  text.'  The 
audience  ought  to  be  warned  that  the  speculative  matter  is  only 
possible,  not  actual  truth — that  it  belongs  to  the  region  of  '  belief,' 
and  not  to  that  of  demonstration.  As  long  as  a  problem  continues 
in  this  speculative  stage  it  would  be  mischievous,  he  considers,  to 
teach  it  in  our  schools.  c  We  ought  not,'  he  urges,  '  to  represent  our 
conjecture  as  a  certainty,  nor  our  hypothesis  as  a  doctrine :  this  is 
inadmissible.'  With  regard  to  the  connection  between  physical 
processes  and  mental  phenomena  he  says :  « I  will,  indeed,  willingly 
grant  that  we  can  find  certain  gradations,  certain  definite  points  at 
which  we  trace  a  passage  from  mental  processes  to  processes  purely 
physical,  or  of  a  physical  character.  Throughout  this  discourse  I  am 
not  asserting  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to  bring  psychical  processes 
into  an  immediate  connection  with  those  that  are  physical.  All  I 
say  is  that  we  have  at  present  no  right  to  set  up  this  possible  con- 
nection as  a  doctrine  of  science.'  In  the  next  paragraph  he  reiterates 
his  position  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  such  topics  into 
school  teaching.  4We  must  draw,'  he  says,  'a  strict  distinction 
between  what  we  wish  to  teach,  and  what  we  wish  to  search  for. 
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The  objects  of  our  research  are  expressed  as  problems  (or  hypotheses). 
We  need  not  keep  them  to  ourselves ;  we  are  ready  to  communicate 
them  to  all  the  world,  and  say  "  There  is  the  problem ;  that  is  what 
we  strive  for."  ...  The  investigation  of  such  problems,  in  which 
the  whole  nation  may  be  interested,  cannot  be  restricted  to  any  one. 
This  is  Freedom  of  Inquiry.  But  the  problem  (or  hypothesis)  is 
not,  without  further  debate,  to  be  made  a  doctrine.'  He  will  not 
concede  to  Dr.  Haeckel  '  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  schoolmasters  to 
decide,  whether  the  Darwinian  theory  of  man's  descent  should  be  at 
once  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  protoplastic  soul 
be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  ideas  concerning  spiritual  being.' 
The  professor  concludes  his  lecture  thus :  '  With  perfect  truth  did 
Bacon  say  of  old  "  Scientia  est  potential  But  he  also  defined  that 
knowledge ;  and  the  knowledge  he  meant  was  not  speculative  know- 
ledge, not  the  knowledge  of  hypotheses,  but  it  was  objective  and 
actual  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  should  be  abusing  our 
power,  we  should  be  imperilling  our  power,  unless  in  our  teaching 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  this  perfectly  safe  and  unassailable  domain. 
From  this  domain  we  may  make  incursions  into  the  field  of  problems, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  venture  of  that  kind  will  then  find  all 
needful  security  and  support.'  I  have  emphasised  by  italics  two 
sentences  in  the  foregoing  series  of  quotations  ;  the  other  italics  are 
the  author's  own. 

Virchow's  position  could  not  be  made  clearer  by  any  comments 
of  mine  than  he  has  here  made  it  himself.  That  position  is  one  of 
the  highest  practical  importance.  '  Throughout  our  whole  German 
Fatherland,'  he  says,  '  men  are  busied  in  renovating,  extending,  and 
developing  the  system  of  education,  and  in  inventing  fixed  forms  in 
which  to  mould  it.  On  the  threshold  of  coming  events  stands  the 
Prussian  law  of  education.  In  all  the  German  States  larger  schools 
are  being  built,  new  educational  establishments  are  set  up,  the 
universities  are  extended,  "  higher "  and  "  middle "  schools  are 
founded.  Finally  comes  the  question,  What  is  to  be  the  chief  sub- 
stance of  the  teaching  ? '  What,  in  regard  to  science,  Virchow  thinks 
it  ought  and  ought  not  to  be,  is  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  quotations. 
There  ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  made  between  science  in  the 
state  of  hypothesis,  and  science  in  the  state  of  fact.  From  school 
teaching  the  former  ought  to  be  excluded.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
still  in  its  hypothetical  stage,  the  ban  of  exclusion  ought  to  fall  upon 
the  theory  of  evolution. 

I  now  freely  offer  myself  for  judgment  before  the  tribunal  whose 
law  is  here  laid  down.  First  and  foremost,  then,  I  have  never 
advocated  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  evolution  into  our  schools. 
I  should  even  be  disposed  to  resist  its  introduction  before  its  meaning 
had  been  better  understood  and  its  utility  more  fully  recognised  than 
it  is  now  by  the  great  body  of*  the  community.  The  theory  ought,  I 
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think,  to  bide  its  time  until  the  free  conflict  of  discovery,  argument, 
and  opinion  has  won  for  it  this  recognition.  In  dealing  with  the 
community  great  changes  must  have  timeliness  as  well  as  truth  upon 
their  side.  But  if  the  mouths  of  thinkers  are  stopped,  the  necessary 
social  preparation  will  be  impossible ;  an  unwholesome  divorce  will 
be  established  between  the  expert  and  the  public,  and  the  slow  and 
natural  process  of  leavening  the  social  lump  by  discovery  and  dis- 
cussion will  be  displaced  by  something  far  less  safe  and  salutary.  On 
this  count,  then,  I  claim  acquittal,  being  for  the  moment  on  the 
side  of  Virchow. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool, after  speaking  of  the  theory  of  evolution  applied  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  matter  as  belonging  to '  the  dim  twilight  of  conjecture,* 
and  affirming  that  '  the  certainty  of  experimental  inquiry  is  here 
shut  out,'  I  sketch  the  nebular  theory  as  enunciated  by  Kant  and 
Laplace,  and  afterwards  proceed  thus : — 

Accepting  some  such  view  of  the  construction  of  our  system  as  probable,  a 
desire  immediately  arises  to  connect  the  present  life  of  our  planet  with  the  past. 
We  wish  to  know  something  of  our  remotest  ancestry.  On  its  first  detachment 
from  the  sun,  life,  as  we  understand  it,  could  not  have  been  present  on  the  earth. 
How,  then,  did  it  come  there  ?  The  thing  to  be  encouraged  here  is  a  reverent 
freedom — a  freedom  preceded  by  the  hard  discipline  which  checks  licentiousness  in 
speculation — while  the  thing  to  be  repressed,  both  in  science  and  out  of  it,  is 
dogmatism.  And  here  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  willing  to  end  but  ready 
to  go  on.  /  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  you  unasked  the  unformed  notions  which 
are  footing  like  clouds  or  gathering  to  more  solid  consistency  in  the  modern  speculative 
mind. 

I  then  notice  more  especially  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  data,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  provisional  assent.  They  regard 
the  nebular  hypothesis  as  probable ;  and,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  proof  of  the 
illegality  of  the  act,  they  prolong  the  method  of  nature  from  the  present  into  the 
past.  Here  the  observed  uniformity  of  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Having  deter- 
mined the  elements  of  their  curve  in  a  world  of  observation  and  experiment,  they 
prolong  that  curve  into  an  antecedent  world,  and  accept  as  probable  the  unbroken- 
sequence  of  development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  long  antecedent  to  the  publication  of  his 
advice,  I  did  exactly  what  Professor  Virchow  recommends,  showing 
myself  as  careful  as  he  could  be  not  to  claim  for  a  scientific  doctrine 
a  certainty  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Belfast  Address,  and  will  cite  at  once  from 
it  the  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  violent  animad- 
version. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our 
microscopes  cease  to  be  of  use.  At  this  point  the  vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively 
supplements  that  of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of 
the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  'matter '  which  we,  in  our  ignorance 
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of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator, 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life. 

Without  halting  for  a  moment  I  go  on  to  do  the  precise  thing 
which  Professor  Virchow  declares  to  be  necessary. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
form  of  life  can  be  developed  out  of  matter  independently  of  antecedent  life,  my 
reply  is  that  evidence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by  many  has  been  adduced, 
and  that  were  we  to  follow  a  common  example,  and  accept  testimony  because  it 
falls  in  with  our  belief,  we  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence  referred  to.  But 
those  to  whom  I  refer  as  having  studied  this  question,  believing  the  evidence  offered 
in  favour  of  '  spontaneous  generation '  to  be  vitiated  by  error,  cannot  accept  it. 
They  know  full  well  that  the  chemist  now  prepares  from  inorganic  matter  a  vast 
array  of  substances,  which  were  some  time  ago  regarded  as  the  products  solely  of 
vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  structural  power  of  matter,  as 
evidenced  in  the  phenomena  of  crystallisation.  They  can  justify  scientifically  their 
belief  in  its  potency,  under  the  proper  conditions,  to  produce  organisms.  But,  in 
reply  to  your  question,  they  will  frankly  admit  their  inability  to  point  to  any 
satisfactory  experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed,  save  from  demonstrable 
antecedent  life.8 

Three  years  subsequently  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  address  the  members 
of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham,  and  a  very  few  words  will 
reveal  the  grounds  of  my  reference  on  that  occasion  to  the  *  Theory 
of  Descent.'  *  Ten  years  have  elapsed,'  said  Dr.  Hooker  at  Norwich 
in  1868,9  '  since  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural 
Selection,  and  it  is  therefore  not  too  early  now  to  ask  what  progress 
that  bold  theory  has  made  in  scientific  estimation.  Since  the  Origin 
appeared  it  has  passed  through  four  English  editions,10  two  American, 
two  German,  two  French,  several  Eussian,  a  Dutch,  and  an  Italian.  So 
far  from  Natural  Selection  being  a  thing  of  the  past  (the  Aihenceum. 
had  stated  it  to  be  so),  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  with  almost  every 
philosophical  naturalist,  including,  it  will  always  be  understood,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  who  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  accounts 
for  all  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to  it.'  In  the  following  year,  at  Innsbruck, 
Helmholtz  took  up  the  same  ground.  Another  decade  has  now 
passed,  and  he  is  simply  blind  who  cannot  see  the  enormous  progress 
made  by  the  theory  during  that  time.  Some  of  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  this  advance  are  readily  indicated.  The  hostility  and 
fear  which  so  long  prevented  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Darwin  by  his 
own  university  have  vanished,  and  this  year  Cambridge,  amid  uni- 
versal acclamation,  conferred  on  him  her  Doctor's  degree.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  which  had  so  long  persistently  closed 
its  doors  against  him,  has  also  yielded  at  last;  while  sermons, 
lectures,  and  published  articles  plainly  show  that  even  the  clergy 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  become  acclimatised  to  the  Darwinian  air. 

8  Quoted  by  Clifford,  Nineteenth  Centwry,  iii.  p.  726. 

9  President's  Address  to  the  British  Association. 

10  Published  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  English  publisher  of  Virchow 's  lecture. 
Bane  and  antidote  are  thus  impartially  distributed  by  the  same  hand. 
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My  reference  to  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Birmingham  Address  was 
based  upon  the  knowledge  that  such  changes  had  been  accomplished, 
and  were  still  going  on. 

That  the  lecture  of  Professor  Virchow  can  to  any  practical  extent 
disturb  this  progress  of  public  faith  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  I  do 
not  believe.  That  the  special  lessons  of  caution  which  he  inculcates 
were  exemplified  by  me,  years  before  his  voice  was  heard  upon  this 
subject,  has  been  proved  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  is  possible  to  draw 
the  coincident  lines  still  further,  for  most  of  what  he  has  said  about 
spontaneous  generation  might  have  been  uttered  by  me.  I  share  his 
opinion  that  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its  complete  form  involves  the 
assumption  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  earth's  history  there 
occurred  what  would  be  now  called  '  spontaneous  generation.'  I  agree 
with  him  that '  the  proofs  of  it  are  still  wanting.'  '  Whoever,'  he  says, 
'  recalls  to  mind  the  lamentable  failure  of  all  the  attempts  made  very 
recently  to  discover  a  decided  support  for  the  generatio  cequivoca  in 
the  lower  forms  of  transition  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  world 
will  feel  it  doubly  serious  to  demand  that  this  theory,  so  utterly 
discredited,  should  be  in  any  way  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
views  of  life.'  I  hold  with  Virchow  that  the  failures  have  been 
lamentable,  that  the  doctrine  is  utterly  discredited.  But  my  position 
here  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further. 

With  one  special  utterance  of  Professor  Virchow  his  translator 
connects  me  by  name.  '  I  have  no  objection,'  observes  the  professor, 
*  to  your  saying  that  atoms  of  carbon  also  possess  mind,  or  that  in 
their  connection  with  the  Plastidule  company  they  acquire  mind ; 
only  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  perceive  this.'  This  is  substantially 
what  I  had  said  seventeen  years  previously  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  professor  continues :  '  If  I  explain  attraction  and  repulsion  as 
exhibitions  of  mind,  as  psychical  phenomena,  I  simply  throw  the 
Psyche  out  of  the  window,  and  the  Psyche  ceases  to  be  a  Psyche.'  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Psyche  that  could  be  cast  out  of  the 
window  is  not  worth  house-room.  At  this  point  the  translator,  who 
is  evidently  a  man  of  culture,  strikes  in  with  a  foot-note.  *  As  an 
illustration  of  Professor  Virchow's  meaning,  we  may  quote  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Dr.  Tyndall  arrives  respecting  the  hypothesis  of  a 
human  soul,  offered  as  an  explanation  or  a  simplification  of  a  series  of 
obscure  phenomena — psychical  phenomena,  as  he  calls  them.  "  If 
you  are  content  to  make  your  soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a  pheno- 
menon which  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,  I,  for  one, 
would  not  object  to  this  exercise  of  ideality.'"  u  Professor  Virchow's 
meaning,  I  admit,  required  illustration ;  but  I  do  not  clearly  see 
how  the  quotation  from  me  subserves  this  purpose.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  I  am  cited  as  meriting  praise  or  deserving  opprobrium. 
In  a  far  coarser  fashion  this  utterance  of  mine  has  been  dealt  with  in 

"  Presidential  Address  delivered  before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
October  1,  1877.     Fnrtniyhtly  Jttcien;  November  1,  1877,  p.  607. 
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another  place :  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  words 
upon  it. 

The  sting  of  a  wasp  at  the  finger-end  announces  itself  to  the 
brain  as  pain.  The  impression  made  by  the  sting  travels,  in  the  first 
place,  with  comparative  slowness  along  the  nerves  affected  ;  and  only 
when  it  reaches  the  brain  have  we  the  fact  of  consciousness.  Those 
who  think  most  profoundly  on  this  subject  hold  that  a  chemical 
change,  which  strictly  interpreted  is  atomic  motion,  is,  in  such  a 
case,  propagated  along  the  nerve,  and  communicated  to  the  brain. 
Again,  on  feeling  the  sting  I  flap  the  insect  violently  away.  What 
has  caused  this  motion  of  my  hand  ?  The  command  to  remove  the 
insect  travels  from  the  brain  along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  proper 
muscles,  and,  their  force  being  unlocked,  they  perform  the  work  de- 
manded of  them.  But  what  moved  the  nerve  molecules  which  un- 
locked the  muscle  ?  The  sense  of  pain,  it  may  be  replied.  But  how 
can  a  sense  of  pain,  or  any  other  state  of  consciousness,  make  matter 
move  ?  Not  all  the  sense  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  world  could  lift 
a  stone  or  move  a  billiard-ball ;  why  should  it  stir  a  molecule  ?  Try 
to  express  the  motion  numerically  in  terms  of  the  sensation,  and  the 
difficulty  immediately  appears.  Hence  the  idea  long  ago  entertained 
by  philosophers,  but  lately  brought  into  special  prominence,  that  the 
physical  processes  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  would  go  on  just 
as  they  do  if  consciousness  were  not  at  all  implicated.  Consciousness, 
on  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  by-product  inexpressible  in  terms  of  force 
and  motion,  and  unessential  to  the  molecular  changes  going  on  in  the 
brain. 

Four  years  ago  I  wrote  thus  : — 

Do  states  of  consciousness  enter  as  links  into  the  chain  of  antecedence  and 
sequence,  which  gives  rise  to  hodily  actions  ?  Speaking  for]  myself,  it  is  certain 
that  I  have  no  power  of  imagining  such  states  interposed  between  the  molecules  of 
the  brain,  and  influencing  the  transference  of  motion  among  the  molecules.  The 
thing  '  eludes  all  mental  presentation.'  Hence  an  iron  strength  seems  to  belong 
to  the  logic  which  claims  for  the  brain  an  automatic  action  uninfluenced  by  con- 
sciousness. But  it  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by  those  who  hold  the  automaton  theory, 
that  consciousness  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  and 
this  production  of  consciousness  by  molecular  motion  is  to  me  quite  as  unpresent- 
able to  the  mental  vision  as  the  production  of  molecular  motion  by  consciousness. 
If  I  reject  one  result  I  must  reject  both.  /,  however,  reject  neither,  and  thus  stand 
in  the  presence  of  two  Incomprehensibles,  instead  of  one  Incomprehensible. 

Here  I  secede  from  the  automaton  theory,  though  maintained  by 
friends  who  have  all  my  esteem,  and  fall  back  upon  the  avowal  which 
occurs  with  such  wearisome  iteration  throughout  the  foregoing  pages ; 
namely,  my  own  utter  incapacity  to  grasp  the  problem. 

This  avowal  is  repeated  with  emphasis  in  the  passage  to  which 
Professor  Virchow's  translator  draws  attention.  What,  I  there  ask,  is 
the  causal  connection  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective — 
between  molecular  motions  and  states  of  consciousness  ?  My  answer 
is :  I  do  not  see  the  connection,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  anybody 
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who  does.  It  is  no  explanation  to  say  that  the  objective  and  subject- 
ive are  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should 
the  phenomenon  have  two  sides  ?  This  is  the  very  core  of  the  diffi- 
culty. There  are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which  do  not  exhibit 
this  two-sideness.  Does  water  think  or  feel  when  it  runs  into  frost- 
ferns  upon  a  window  pane  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  molecular  motion 
of  the  brain  be  yoked  to  this  mysterious  companion — consciousness  ? 
We  can  form  a  coherent  picture  of  all  the  purely  physical  processes 
— the  stirring  of  the  brain,  the  thrilling  of  the  nerves,  the  discharging 
of  the  muscles,  and  all  the  subsequent  motions  of  the  organism.  We 
are  here  dealing  with  mechanical  problems  which  are  mentally  pre- 
sentable. But  we  can  form  no  picture  of  the  process  whereby  con- 
sciousness emerges,  either  as  a  necessary  link,  or  as  an  accidental 
by-product,  of  this  series  of  actions.  The  reverse  process  of  the 
production  of  motion  by  consciousness  is  equally  unpresentable  to 
the  mind.  We  are  here  in  fact  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect, 
where  the  ordinary  canons  of  science  fail  to  extricate  us  from  diffi- 
culty. If  we  are  true  to  these  canons,  we  must  deny  to  subjective 
phenomena  all  influence  on  physical  processes.  The  mechanical 
philosopher,  as  such,  will  never  place  a  state  of  consciousness  and  a 
group  of  molecules  in  the  relation  of  mover  and  moved.  Observation 
proves  them  to  interact ;  but,  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  meet  a  blank  which  the  logic  of  deduction  is  unable  to  fill.  This, 
the  reader  will  remember,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had  arrived 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  lay  bare  unsparingly  the  central 
difficulty  of  the  materialist,  and  tell  him  that  the  facts  of  observation 
which  he  considers  so  simple  are  '  almost  as  difficult  to  be  seized 
mentally  as  the  idea  of  a  soul.'  I  go  further,  and  say,  in  effect, 
to  those  who  wish  to  retain  this  idea,  '  If  you  abandon  the 
interpretations  of  grosser  minds,  who  image  the  soul  as  a  Psyche 
which  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  window — an  entity  which 
is  usually  occupied,  we  know  not  how,  among  the  molecules 
of  the  brain,  but  which  on  due  occasion,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
bullet  or  the  blow  of  a  club,  can  fly  away  into  other  regions  of  space — 
if,  abandoning  this  heathen  notion,  you  approach  the  subject  in 
the  only  way  in  which  approach  is  possible — if  you  consent  to  make 
your  soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a  phenomenon  which,  as  I  have 
taken  more  pains  than  anybody  else  to  show  you,  refuses  the  yoke  of 
ordinary  physical  laws— then  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  this 
exercise  of  ideality.'  I  say  it  strongly,  but  with  good  temper,  that  the 
theologian,  or  the  defender  of  theology,  who  hacks  and  scourges  me 
for  putting  the  question  in  this  light  is  guilty  of  black  ingratitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  agreement  thus  far  pointed  out,  there  are 
certain  points  in  Professor  Virchow's  lecture  to  which  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  take  exception.  I  think  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  asso- 
ciate the  theory  of  evolution  with  Socialism ;  it  may  be  even  questioned 
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whether  it  was  correct  to  do  so.  As  Lange  remarks,  the  aim  of 
Socialism,  or  of  its  extreme  leaders,  is  to  overthrow  the  existing 
systems  of  government,  and  anything  that  helps  them  to  this  end  is 
welcomed,  whether  it  be  atheism  or  papal  infallibility.  For  long 
years  the  Socialists  saw  Church  and  State  united  against  them,  and 
both  were  therefore  regarded  with  a  common  hatred.  But  no  sooner 
does  a  serious  difference  arise  between  Church  and  State,  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  Socialists  begin  immediately  to  dally  with  the  former.12 
The  experience  of  the  last  German  elections  illustrates  Lange's  posi- 
tion. Far  nobler  and  truer  to  my  mind  than  this  fear  of  promoting 
Socialism  by  a  scientific  theory  which  the  best  and  soberest  heads  in 
the  world  have  substantially  accepted,  is  the  position  assumed  by 
Helmholtz,  who  in  his  *  Popular  Lectures '  describes  Darwin's  theory 
as  embracing  '  an  essentially  new  creative  thought '  (einen  wesentlich 
neuen  schopferischen  Gedanken),.and  who  illustrates  the  greatness 
of  this  thought  by  copious  references  to  the  solutions,  previously 
undreamt  of,  which  it  offers  of  the  enigmas  of  life  and  organisation. 
One  point  in  this  'popular'  exposition  deserves  especial  mention 
here.  Helmholtz  refers  to  the  dominant  position  acquired  by  Ger- 
many in  physiology  and  medicine,  while  other  nations  have  kept 
abreast  of  her  in  the  investigation  of  inorganic  nature.  He  claims 
for  German  men  the  credit  of  pursuing  with  unflagging  zeal  and  self- 
denying  industry,  guided  by  ideal  aims,  and  without  any  immediate 
prospect  of  practical  utility,  the  cultivation  of  pure  science.  But 
that  which  has  determined  German  superiority  in  the  fields  referred 
to  was,  in  his  opinion,  something  different  from  this.  Inquiries  as 
to  the  nature  of  life  are  intimately  connected  with  psychological 
and  ethical  questions ;  and  he  claims  for  his  countrymen  a  greater 
fearlessness  of  the  consequences  which  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth 
may  here  carry  along  with  it,  than  reigns  among  the  inquirers  of 
other  nations.  Helmholtz  points  to  the  cause  of  this  timidity : — 

England  and  France  possess  distinguished  investigators — men  competent  to 
follow  up  and  illustrate  with  vigorous  energy  the  methods  of  natural  science ;  but 
they  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  bend  before  social  and  theological  prejudices, 
and  could  only  utter  their  convictions  under  the  penalty  of  injuring  their  social 
influence  and  usefulness.  Germany  has  gone  forward  more  courageously.  She 
has  cherished  the  trust,  which  has  never  been  deceived,  that  complete  truth  carries 
with  it  the  antidote  against  the  bane  and  danger  which  follow  in  the  train  of  half 
knowledge.  A  cheerfully  laborious  and  temperate  people — a  people  morally  strong 
— can  well  afford  to  look  truth  full  in  the  face.  Nor  are  they  to  be  ruined  by  the 
enunciation  of  one-sided  theories,  even  when  these  may  appear  to  threaten  the 
bases  of  society. 

These  words  of  Helmholtz  are,  in  my  opinion,  wiser  and  more  appli- 
cable to  the  condition  of  Germany  at  the  present  moment  than  those 
which  express  the  fears  of  Professor  Virchow.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  his  lecture  his  chief  anxiety  was  directed  to- 

*         n  Getokichte  det  MaterialuiMU,  2«  Auflage,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 
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wards  France ;  but  France  has  since  that  time  given  ample  evidence 
of  her  ability  to  crush,  not  only  Socialists,  but  anti-Socialists,  who 
would  impose  on  her  a  yoke  which  she  refuses  to  bear. 

In  close  connection  with  these  utterances  of  Helmholtz,  I  place 
another  utterance  not  less  noble,  which  I  trust  was  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

If  (said  the  President  of  the  British  Association  in  his  opening  address  in 
Dublin)  -we  could  lay  down  beforehand  the  precise  limits  of  possible  knowledge, 
the  problem  of  physical  science  would  be  already  half  solved.  But  the  question 
to  which  the  scientific  explorer  has  often  to  address  himself  is  not  merely  whether 
he  is  able  to  solve  this  or  that  problem ;  but  whether  he  can  so  far  unravel  the 
tangled  threads  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  to  deal  as  to  weave  them  into  a 
definite  problem  at  all.  ...  If  his  eye  seem  dim,  he  must  look  steadfastly  and 
with  hope  into  the  misty  vision,  until  the  very  clouds  wreathe  themselves  into 
definite  forms.  If  his  ear  seem  dull,  he  must  listen  patiently  and  with  sympathetic 
trust  to  the  intricate  whisperings  of  Nature — the  goddess,  as  she  has  been  called, 
of  a  hundred  voices — until  here  and  th'ere  he  can  pick  out  a  few  simple  notes  to 
which  his  own  powers  can  resound.  If,  then,  at  a  moment  when  he  finds  himself 
placed  on  a  pinnacle  from  which  he  is  called  upon  to  take  a  perspective  survey  of 
the  range  of  science,  and  to  tell  us  what  he  can  see  from  his  vantage-ground  ;  if  at 
such  a  moment  after  straining  his  gaze  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  after 
describing  the  most  distant  of  well-defined  objects,  he  should  give  utterance  also  to 
some  of  the  subjective  impressions  which  he  is  conscious  of  receiving  from 
regions  beyond ;  if  he  should  depict  possibilities  which  seem  opening  to  his 
view ;  if  he  should  explain  why  he  thinks  this  a  mere  blind  alley  and  that  an 
open  path ;  then  the  fault  and  the  loss  would  be  alike  ours  if  we  refused  to  listen 
calmly,  and  temperately  to  form  our  oion  judgment  on  what  we  hear ;  then  assuredly 
it  is  we  who  would  be  committing  the  error  of  confounding  matters  of  fact  with 
matters  of  opinion,  if  we  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  various  elements  contained 
in  such  a  discourse,  and  assumed  that  they  had  been  att  put  on  the  same  footing. 

While  largely  agreeing  with  him,  I  cannot  quite  accept  the  set- 
ting in  which  Professor  Virchow  places  the  confessedly  abortive 
attempts  to  secure  an  experimental  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  '  so  discredited '  that  some 
of  the  scientific  thinkers  of  England  accept  £  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
views  of  life.'  Their  induction  is  by  no  means  thus  limited.  They 
have  on  their  side  more  than  the  *  reasonable  probability '  deemed 
sufficient  by  Bishop  Butler  for  practical  guidance  in  the  gravest 
affairs,  that  the  members  of  the  solar  system  which  are  now  discrete 
once  formed  a  continuous  mass ;  that  in  the  course  of  untold  ages, 
during  which  the  work  of  condensation  went  on  through  the  waste 
of  heat  in  space,  the  planets  were  detached ;  and  that  our  present 
sun  is  the  residual  nucleus  of  the  flocculent  or  gaseous  ball  from 
which  the  planets  were  successively  separated.  Life,  as  we  define 
it,  was  not  possible  for  aeons  subsequent  to  this  separation.  When 
and  how  did  it  appear  ?  I  have  already  pressed  this  question,  but 
have  received  no  answer.13  If,  with  Professor  Knight,  we  regard  the 
Bible  account  of  the  introduction  of  life  upon  the  earth  as  a  poem, 
not  as  a  statement  of  fact,  where  are  we  to  seek  for  guidance  as  to 
11  In  the  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Jiddrett,  the  question  is  reasoned  out* 
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the  fact  ?  There  does  not  exist  a  barrier  possessing  the  strength  of 
a  cobweb  to  oppose  to  the  hypothesis  which'  ascribes  the  appearance 
of  life  to  that  '  potency  of  matter  '  which  results  in  natural  evolution.14 
This  hypothesis  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but  they  vanish  when 
compared  with  those  which  encumber  its  rivals.  There  are  various 
facts  in  science  obviously  connected,  and  whose  connections  we  are 
unable  to  trace ;  but  we  do  not  think  of  rilling  the  gap  between 
them  by  the  intrusion  of  a  separable  spiritual  agent.  In  like  manner 
though  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  course  of  things  from  the  nebula, 
where  there  was  no  life  in  our  sense,  to  the  present  earth  where  life 
abounds,  the  spirit  and  practice  of  science  pronounce  against  the  in- 
trusion of  an  anthropomorphic  creator.  Theologians  must  liberate  and 
refine  their  conceptions  or  be  prepared  for  the  rejection  of  them  by 
thoughtful  minds.  It  is  they,  not  we,  who  lay  claim  to  knowledge 
never  given  to  man.  l  Our  refusal  of  the  creative  hypothesis  is  less  an 
assertion  of  knowledge  than  a  protest  against  the  assumption  of  know- 
ledge which  must  long,  if  not  always,  lie  beyond  us,  and  the  claim  to 
which  is  a  source  of  perpetual  confusion.'  At  the  same  time,  when  I 
look  with  strenuous  gaze  into  the  whole  problem  as  far  as  my  capacities 
allow,  overwhelming  wonder  is  the  predominant  feeling.  This  wonder 
has  come  to  me  from  the  ages  just  as  much  as  my  understanding, 
and  it  has  an  equal  right  to  satisfaction.  Hence  I  say,  if,  abandoning 
your  illegitimate  claim  to  knowledge,  you  place,  with  Job,  your  fore- 
head in  the  dust  and  acknowledge  the  authorship  of  this  universe  to 
be  past  rinding  out — if  having  made  this  confession,  and  relinquished 
the  views  of  the  mechanical  theologian,  you  desire,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  feelings  which  I  admit  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  humanity  at 
large,  to  give  ideal  form  to  the  Power  that  moves  all  things — it  is 
not  by  me  that  you  will  find  objections  raised  to  this  exercise  of 
ideality,  when  consciously  and  worthily  carried  out. 

Again,  I  think  Professor  Virchow's  position,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  contagium,  animatum,  is  not  altogether  that  of  true 
philosophy.  He  points  to  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine.  *  It  is  lost,' 
he  says,  '  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  We  have  received  this 
name  from  our  forefathers,  and  it  already  appears  distinctly  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  possess  several  works  of  that  time  which  put 
forward  contagium  animatum  as  a  scientific  doctrine,  with  the  same 
confidence,  with  the  same  sort  of  proof,  with  which  the  "  Plastidulic 
soul "  is  now  set  forth.' 

These  speculations  of  our  '  forefathers '  will  appeal  differently  to 
different  minds.  By  some  they  will  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer  ;  to 
others  they  will  appeal  as  proofs  of  genius  on  the  part  of  those  who 
enunciated  them.  There  are  men,  and  by  no  means  the  minority, 

14  '  We  feel  it  an  undeniable  necessity,'  says  Professor  Virchow,  'not  to  sever  the 
organic  world  from  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  something  disjoined  from  the  whole.' 
This  grave  statement  cannot  be  weakened  by  the  subsequent  pleasantry  regarding 
«  Carbon  &  Co.' 
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who,  however  wealthy  in  regard  to  facts,  can  never  rise  into  the 
region  of  principles  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  intolerant  of  those  who 
can.  They  are  formed  to  plod  meritoriously  on  the  lower  levels  of 
thought,  unpossessed  of  the  pinions  necessary  to  reach  the  heights. 
They  cannot  realise  the  mental  act — the  act  of  inspiration  it  might 
well  be  called — by  which  a  man  of  genius,  after  long  pondering  and 
proving,  reaches  a  theoretic  conception  which  unravels  and  illuminates 
the  tangle  of  centuries  of  observation  and  experiment.  There  are 
minds,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  who  at  the  present  moment  stand  in 
this  relation  to  Mr.  Darwin.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  penetration  rather  than  to  presumption  the  notion  of  a 
contagium  animatum.  He  who  invented  the  term  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  held  in  esteem ;  for  he  had  before  him  the  quantity  of  fact, 
and  the  measure  of  analogy,  that  would  justify  a  man  of  genius  in 
taking  a  step  so  bold.  *  Nevertheless,'  says  Professor  Virchow,  '  no 
one  was  able  throughout  a  long  time  to  discover  these  living  germs 
of  disease.  The  sixteenth  century  did  not  find  them,  nor  did  the 
seventeenth,  nor  the  eighteenth.'  But  it  may  be  urged,  in  reply  to 
this,  that  the  theoretic  conjecture  often  legitimately  comes  first.  It 
is  the  forecast  of  genius  which  anticipates  the  fact  and  constitutes  a 
spur  towards  its  discovery.  If  instead  of  being  a  spur  the  theoretic 
guess  rendered  men  content  with  imperfect  knowledge,  it  would  be  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated.  But  in  modern  investigation  this  is  dis- 
tinctly not  the  case ;  Darwin's  theory,  for  example,  like  the  undu- 
latory  theory,  has  been  a  motive  power  and  not  an  anodyne.  '  At 
last,'  says  Professor  Virchow,  '  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  have 
begun  little  by  little  really  to  find  contagia  animata.'  So  much 
the  more  honour  is  due  to  those  who,  three  centuries  in  advance,  so 
put  together  the  facts  and  analogies  of  contagious  disease  as  to  divine 
its  root  and  character.  Professor  Virchow  seems  to  deprecate  the 
'  obstinacy '  with  which  this  notion  of  a  contagium  vivum  emerged. 
Here  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  follow  him  ;  because  I  do  not  know, 
nor  does  he  tell  me,  how  much  the  discovery  of  facts  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  indebted  to  the  stimulus  derived  from  the  theoretic  dis- 
cussions of  preceding  centuries.  The  genesis  of  scientific  ideas  is  a 
subject  of  profound  interest  and  importance.  He  would  be  but  a 
poor  philosopher  who  would  sever  modern  chemistry  from  the  efforts 
of  the  alchemists,  who  would  detach  modern  atomic  doctrines  from 
the  speculations  of  Lucretius  and  his  predecessors,  or  who  would 
claim  for  our  present  knowledge  of  contagia  an  origin  altogether 
independent  of  the  efforts  of  our  *  forefathers '  to  penetrate  this 
enigma. 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  agree  with  Professor  Virchow 
as  to  what  a  theory  is  or  ought  to  be.  I  call  a  theory  a  principle  or 
conception  of  the  mind  which  accounts  for  observed  facts,  and  which 
helps  us  to  look  for  and  predict  facts  not  yet  observed.  Every  new 
discovery  which  fits  into  a  theory  strengthens  it.  The  theory  is  not 
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a  thing  complete  from  the  first,  but  a  thing-  which  grows,  as  it  were 
asymptotically,  towards  certainty.  Darwin's  theory,  as  pointed  out 
nine  and  ten  years  ago  by  Helmholtz  and  Hooker,  was  then  exactly 
in  this  condition  of  growth  ;  and  had  they  to  speak  of  the  subject 
to-day  they  would  be  able  to  announce  an  enormous  strengthening  of 
the  theoretic  fibre.  Fissures  in  continuity  which  then  existed,  and 
which  left  little  hope  of  being  ever  spanned,  have  been  since  bridged 
over,  so  that  the  further  the  theory  is  tested  the  more  fully  does  it 
harmonise  with  progressive  experience  and  discovery.  We  shall 
probably  never  fill  all  the  gaps  ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  a  profound 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  theory  from  taking  root  in  the  general 
mind.  Much  less  will  it  justify  a  total  denial  of  the  theory.  The 
man  of  science  who  assumes  in  such  a  case  the  position  of  a  denier 
is  sure  to  be  stranded  and  isolated.  The  proper  attitude  in  my 
opinion  is  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  theory  during  the  phases 
of  its  growth  a  proportionate  assent ;  and,  if  it  be  a  theory  which 
influences  practice,  our  wisdom  is  to  follow  its  probable  suggestions 
where  more  than  probability  is  for  the  moment  unattainable.  I  write 
thus  with  the  theory  of  contagium  vivum  more  especially  in  my 
mind,  and  must  regret  the  attitude  of  denial  assumed  by  Professor 
Virchow  towards  that  theory.  '  I  must  beg  my  friend  Klebs  to  pardon 
me,'  he  says,  '  if,  notwithstanding  the  late  advances  made  by  the  doc- 
trine of  infectious  fungi,  I  still  persist  in  my  reserve  so  far  as  to 
admit  only  the  fungus  which  is  really  proved,  while  I  deny  all  other 
fungi  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  brought  before  me.'  Professor 
Virchow,  that  is  to  say,  will  continue  to  deny  the  Germ  Theory, 
however  great  the  probabilities  on  its  side,  however  numerous  the 
cases  of  which  it  renders  a  just  account,  until  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  theory  at  all,  and  has  become  a  congeries  of  sensible  facts.  Had 
he  said,  *  As  long  as  a  single  fungus  of  disease  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  search  for  it,'  I  should  cordially 
agree  with  him.  But  by  his  unreserved  denial  he  quenches  the  light 
of  probability  which  ought  to  guide  the  practice  of  the  medical 
man.  Both  here  and  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  evolution  excess 
on  the  one  side  has  begotten  excess  on  the  other. 

In  publishing  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Fragments  of  Science 
to  which  the  foregoing  article  is  introductory,  I  could  not  entirely 
ignore  the  criticisms  which  one  or  two  amongst  them  have  evoked. 
Of  such  strictures,  however,  my  knowledge  is  incomplete,  their 
authorship  causing  me  to  give  some  of  them  a  spacious  berth.  Nor 
as  regards  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  offer  direct  refutations.  They  fall  spontaneously  to 
pieces  in  presence  of  the  facts  here  set  forth. 

J.  TYNDALL. 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  I 
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NATIONAL  INSURANCE: 

A  CHEAP,  PRACTICAL,  AND  POPULAR  MEANS  OF  ABOLISHING 
POOR  RATES. 


I  HAVE  long  hesitated  before  fixing  on  such  a  title  as  I  have  chosen 
for  the  present  writing,  from  a  knowledge  that  its  very  sound  may 
induce  most  readers  to  pass  it  over  as  a  matter  so  extravagant,  im- 
practicable, and  Utopian,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 
But  it  has  been  well  said  '  The  Utopia  of  to-day  is  the  terra  cognita 
of  to-morrow  ; '  and  feeling  strongly,  as  I  do,  that  the  scheme  I  pro- 
pose offers  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  momentous 
social  problems  of  our  day,  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
•excited  the  grave  anxiety  of  most  of  our  serious  thinkers,  I  venture  in 
all  modesty  to  offer  the  following  argument  to  an  unbiassed  public 
judgment,  in  the  confident  hope  of  at  least  suggesting  some  new 
lines  of  thought  to  the  many  earnest  students  of  the  subject,  and  of 
leading  them  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  great  and  greatly 
needed  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  our  lower  classes. 

I  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  their  unprejudiced  attention  for 
one  single  hour  of  their  thoughtful  leisure  to  the  views  I  am  bold 
enough  to  enunciate,  premising  that  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
direct  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  economic,  or,  in  a  word, 
to  the  ratepayers'  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  not  because  I  cannot 
fully  justify  and  endorse  them  on  philanthropic  grounds  (which  in- 
deed first  suggested  them  to  me),  but  because  of  the  common-sense 
consideration  that  it  is  rather  into  the  hands  of  ratepayers  than  of 
rate-consumers  that  my  observations  are  most  likely  to  fall. 
I  propose  to  consider  : 

I.  The  general  duty  of  providing  against  destitution  in  sickness 
and  old  age. 

II.  The  present  gross  and  general  neglect  of  this  duty,  with  its 
immediate  causes. 

III.  The  failure  of  all  past  and  present  measures,  legislative  or 
philanthropic,  to  correct  this  neglect. 

IV.  National  insurance,  as  a  possible  remedy. 
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V.  Objections  to,  and   difficulties  in   the  waj  of,  national  in- 
surance. 

VI.  Advantages  to  be  secured  by  its  introduction. 

I.  The  first  section  is  the  shortest.     I  venture  to  lay  down  as 
a  simple   axiom   that   to  make  a  reasonable  provision  against   oc- 
casional sickness  and  the  inevitable  feebleness  and  infirmity  of  old 
age  is  the  duty  of  every  man  gifted  with  health  and  strength,  and 
in  a  position  to  earn,  by  his  daily  labour,  a  wage  from  which  such 
provision  can  be  made.     I  call  this  an  axiom,  because  to  most  men 
its  truth  is  self-evident ;  and  by  all  men  without  exception   it   is 
admitted. 

II.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  universally  admitted  duty  is  grossly 
neglected  by  our  working  classes. 

We  will  divide  them,  for  discussion's  sake,  into  two  categories — 
those  who  do  not,  and  those  who  do,  attempt  to  fulfil  the  duty.  The 
former,  always  paupers  in  spirit,  are  content  to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  relying  on  the  fact  that,  whenever  actually  destitute,  they 
have  a  right  to  parish  relief. 

Their  argument  is :  '  Why  should  we  save  ?  The  parish  must 
keep  us  at  a  pinch.  We  have  a  right  to  be  supported  by  the  rates, 
i.e.  by  the  thrifty.' 

And  they  are  right  in  law,  though  not  in  equity.  For  though  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  may  see  a  man  to-day  burn  a  fifty-pound  note, 
they  cannot  refuse  to  receive  him  and  his  family  into  the  work- 
house to-morrow,  if  he  apply  as  a  destitute  person. 

That  this  improvidence  is  mean,  base,  and  disgraceful,  is  true ; 
but  far  worse  is  the  fact  that  it  is  common,  and  that  no  legal  remedy 
exists  for  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  provident  working  men,  on  the  other  hand,  do  generally,  by 
joining  friendly  or  other  provident  societies,  make  efforts  at  a 
proper  independence ;  but,  from  causes  which  I  shall  briefly  enume- 
rate, even  these  self-denying  efforts  only  too  often  bring  them,  in  the 
end,  to  no  better  condition  than  that  of  the  improvident  pauper. 

For: 

1.  Their  security  for  reception  of  the  benefits  they  contribute 
for  is  bad,  nine  friendly  societies  out  of  ten  in  the  kingdom  being 
insolvent,  and  the  average  insurer  being  unable  to  select  the  safe 
one. 

2.  Even  if  able  to  select  a  safe  one,  it  may  have  no  branch  near 
enough  to  his  home  for  him  to  join.  t 

3.  If  he  succeed  in  joining  such  a  society,  his  own  removal  to  a 
distance  may  deprive  him  of  his  membership. 

4.  His  membership  must  be  a  precarious  one,  depending,  as  it 
does,  upon  periodical  payments,  which,  from  various  circumstances,  he 
may  prove  unable  to  keep  up. 

3i  2 
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5.  If  once  compelled  to  drop  his  payments,  the  necessarily  in- 
creased rate  on  rejoining  may  be  beyond  his  power  to  pay. 

6.  The   consequence   is,  that  (taking    for    illustration    the    ex- 
perience of  a  perfectly  sound  club ')  the  number  of  withdrawals 
from  benefit  societies  in  each  year  is  at  least  half  that  of  the  entries. 
And  I  may  add  that   these  withdrawals  are  only  too  often  final, 
leaving  those  who  withdraw  to  be  thenceforth  classed  with  the  im- 
provident poor. 

7.  The  rates  of  payment  which  can  really  assure  the  benefits 
generally   offered    by   friendly   societies    are    far  higher   than   any 
ordinary  labourer  in  middle  life  can  find  it  possible  to  pay.     This 
condition  of  things  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  paralyse  all  exertion 
in  the  direction  of  providence ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  native 
independence  of  our  people,  that,  despite  such  heavy  discouragements, 
BO  many  thousands  should  be  still  making  their  monthly  effort,  un- 
certain, ill-secured,  speculative,  and  in  truth  nearly  hopeless  as  it  is, 
in  order  to  avoid  becoming  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates. 

III.  Neither  legal  nor  philanthropic  measures  exist  at  the  present 
time  able  to  remedy  this  general  neglect. 

This  may  seem  a  very  sweeping  assertion  to  make  in  the  face  of 
successive  Commissions  on  Friendly  Societies,  and  of  the  recently 
passed  Friendly  Societies  Act,  as  well  as  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
an  immense  amount  of  philanthropic  effort  is  and  has  been  directed 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  friendly  societies  and  rendering 
secure  the  provision  which  they  undertake  to  make  for  their  members. 
But,  I  reply,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  evil  which  exists.  They  all 
tend  to  make  the  provident  man  more  secure,  but  they  do  not  even 
profess  to  touch  the  improvidence  of  the  thriftless  at  all.  The  new 
Act  may  enable  a  provident  man  to  choose  a  solvent  club,  but  will 
not  necessarily  induce  an  improvident  man  to  spend  a  penny  in 
assurance.  To  use  a  very  homely  illustration,  it  may,  in  time, 
provide  the  very  purest  water,  but  makes  no  effort  to  lead  the  asses 
to  it,  far  less  to  make  them  drink. 

Furthermore,  if  the  operation  of  the  Act  succeeded  in  making- 
every  friendly  society  a  solvent  one,  the  misfortune  would  still 
remain,  that  nearly  half  the  present  providence  would  be  wasted 
altogether,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  fact  that  for  every  hundred  entries 
into  a  perfectly  solvent  club  there  are  nearly  fifty  withdrawals 
occasioned  by  non-payment  of  contributions  ! 

So  that,  if  every  friendly  society  in  England  were  solvent,  and 
if  half  the  working  classes  (a  very  liberal  calculation)  became  at  one 

1  I  take  as  typical  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  now  in  its  fifty-first  year  of 
activity.  It  has  been  actuarially  valued  every  five  years,  and  has  always  had  a  sur- 
plus of  assets  over  liabilities.  In  its  experience  during  the  ten  years  1866-75  inclusive, 
the  aggregate  entries  have  been  7,709,  and  the  aggregate  withdrawals  4,055,  nearly 
all  of  these  latter  hating  been  from  non-payment  of  contributions. 
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time  or  another  members  of  a  friendly  society,  the  utmost  result 
would  be,  in  round  numbers,  that  about  25  per  cent,  might  be  classed 
as  provident,  and  75  per  cent,  as  depending  on  charity  in  every  time 
of  need. 

From  law  we  turn  to  philanthropy,  to  consider  its  latest  suggestion 
for  amending  the  present  deplorable  state  of  things. 

It  is  that  put  forward  by  the  Bedfordshire  Committee,  a  sugges- 
tion well  intended,  no  doubt,  and  which  has  met  with  great  approval 
from  the  Times  newspaper,  which,  in  a  leading  article  of  the  24th  of 
August  1877,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  the  remedy  which  the  Bed- 
fordshire Committee  have  suggested  is  complete  and  simple.  ...  It 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  transferring  the  functions  of  the  old  village 
friendly  societies  to  other  and  more  trustworthy  agencies.  Some  of 
the  great  societies— the  Manchester  Unity  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  or 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  for  example,  whose  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  their  subscribing  members — are  to  be  induced  to 
establish  branches  within  reach  of  the  Bedfordshire  villagers,'  &c. 

I  admit  at  once  that  this  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  might  in 
some  respects  prove  convenient  to  the  already  provident  class,  and 
to  them  only ;  but  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  providing  '  a  complete 
and  simple '  remedy  for  the  crying  evil  of  the  times,  for  even  if 
demonstrably  solvent,  not  a  quarter  of  the  population  would  con- 
tribute to  existing  societies.2 

IV.  It  being  thus  evident  that,  if  every  friendly  society  in 
England  were  perfectly  solvent,  and  if  all  that  the  law  contemplated 
and  all  that  philanthropy  suggested  had  been  completely  realised, 
there  would  still  remain  75  per  cent,  of  the  labouring  classes  entirely 
dependent,  in  emergencies,  upon  the  poor  rate,  and  therefore  to  be 
classed  as  improvident  paupers,  I  would  ask  any  of  my  readers  to 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  provident  wage-earner,  and  consider 
this  question  :  *  Is  it  a  fair  thing  that  for  every  month  of  my  life  I 
should  be  exercising  a  hard  self-denial,  while  three  out  of  four  of 
iny  class  scoff  at  the  notion  of  taking  such  trouble  as  I  do,  and  boast 
that,  however  they  choose  to  squander  their  means,  they  will,  in  the 
end,  be  as  well  off  as  myself,  and  that  partly  through  my  exertions  ? ' 
And  only  one  answer  can  be  given :  *  This  is  manifestly  unjust.' 
Next  let  him  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  struggling  industrious 
ratepayer,  and  say,  '  Is  it  fair  that  tens  of  thousands  of  sturdy  young 
labourers  should  be  able  to  spend,  as  they  do,  from  five  to  ten  shillings 
weekly  in  the  only  way  they  know  how,  namely,  in  drink,  with  the 
certainty  that  I  must  one  day  be  taxed  to  support  them  when  in 
want  ? '  3  Again  there  is  but  a  single  answer :  '  This  is  a  monstrous 
injustice.' 

2  Since  this  was  written,  the  Bedfordshire  Committee  have  found  it  necessary 
t-o  abandon  their  intention  from  unwillingness  of  labourers  to  join. 

3  Poor  relief  is  in  fact  contributed  by  ratepayers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
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Surely,  then,  there  should  be  a  power,  if  there  be  a  means,  of  at 
.  least  compelling  every  man  to  bear  his  own  share  in  the  burden  of 
natural  providence,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  cast  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  others.  When  instances  can  be  given,  as  I  can  give  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  of  young  labourers  by  the  dozen  without  a 
change  of  decent  clothes,  continually  and  brutally  drinking,  and 
living  almost  like  savages,  while  earning  fully  a  pound  a  week — or, 
as  I  can  also  give,  of  a  carter-boy,  aged  fourteen  years,  spending 
three  shillings  a  week  regularly  on  tobacco — it  is  quite  time  that 
poor,  decent  provident  people  should  demur  to  being  taxed  for  the 
infallible  necessities  of  such  a  generation,  and  that  the  public  ear 
should  at  least  be  open  wide  to  hear  any  suggestions  which  may  tend 
to  the  redress  of  so  gross  an  injustice,  and  the  blotting  out  of  such  a 
national  disgrace. 

For  it  is  a  plain  failure  of  good  government  that  an  enormous 
class  of  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  first  duty  of  every 
loyal  citizen,  and  it  is  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest  sort  that  they 
should  be,  as  they  are,  encouraged  in  the  notion  that  the  grosser 
their  waste,  their  sensuality,  their  ignorance,  and  their  selfishness, 
the  stronger  claim  they  establish  to  support  and  aid  from  their 
fellow-men.  I  am  certain  to  carry  every  ratepayer  in  England  with 
me  when  I  say  that  our  present  system  is,  in  its  working,  most  un- 
reasonable and  unjust,  and  that  something  should  be  done  to  make 
the  wasteful  bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  burden  so  unfairly  laid  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  thrifty. 

I  do  not  see  for  an  instant  why  we  should  mince  this  matter.  If 
the  labouring  classes  can  make  their  own  provision,  and  will  do  so, 
let  them  be  shown  how ;  if  they  can,  and  will  not,  let  them  be 
compelled. 

Compulsion,  in  this  connection,  is  a  strong  word,  which  may  well 
startle  a  reader ;  but  I  beg  him,  of  his  patience,  not  to  pronounce  it 
a  wrong  word  till  he  has  read  the  remainder  of  my  essay. 

And  lest  he  should  impatiently  throw  it  aside,  I  will  address 
myself  first  to  removing  the  grand  prejudice  (for  it  is  nothing  else) 
which  makes  the  notion  of  compulsion  savour  of  what  some  folk  sneer 
at  under  the  name  of  *  parentalism,'  and  others  rave  against  under 
the  name  of  tyranny. 

There  is  an  ignorant  but  very  prevalent  idea  that  because  some 
nations  transact  by  government  a  number  of  matters  which  England 
leaves  to  the  management  of  individuals,  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land not  only  allows,  but  on  principle  ought  to  allow,  every  man  to 
do  whatsoever  is  pleasing  in  his  own  eyes  in  matters  which  at  all 
concern  his  personal  interests  ;  and  that  any  government  interference 

have  perhaps  worked  harder,  have  been  more  temperate,  frugal,  and  self-denying, 
and  yet  are  hardly  less  poor,  than  the  very  paupers  whom  they  have  to  support. — 
Effort  of  Poor  Law  Conference. 
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in  a  man's  personal  concerns  is  really,  to  use  the  absurdly  misapplied 
phrase,  *  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.' 

Men  talk  with  bated  breath,  and  as  if  in  fear  and  trembling,  of 
the  danger  of  such  an  interference,  either  in  wilful  obliviousness  or 
in  fatuous  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  such  a  liberty  of  the  subject  as 
they  regard  (or  think  they  regard)  to  be  a  sacred  palladium,  is,  and 
has  long  been,  a  rightly  exploded  hollow  myth  ;  and  that  its  invoca- 
tion, in  opposition  to  any  true  social  improvement,  is  but  as  the  beat- 
ing of  a  big  drum,  which,  however  it  may  drown  a  speaker's  voice 
for  a  time,  can  never  affect  the  truth  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

For  of  course  a  man  who  trembles  so  at  the  thought  of  any  inter- 
ference with  his  liberty,  knows,  if  he  will  reflect  a  moment,  that  it  is 
interfered  with  terribly  when  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  cottages 
fit  for  habitation ;  is  compelled  to  disinfect  his  clothes  if  he  have  had 
the  small-pox;  is  compelled  to  have  his  baby  vaccinated;  is  com- 
pelled to  keep  it  off  the  streets  ;  is  compelled,  mayhap,  to  send  it  to 
a  board  school,  and  is  even  compelled,  if  need  unhappily  be,  to  pay 
for  its  support  in  a  reformatory.  These  are  all  startling  interferences 
with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject ;  but  the  collective  subjects 
are  all  the  better  for  them,  and,  knowing  this,  have  blown  that  silly 
bubble  into  thin  air  long  ago. 

And  this  might  be  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  plead  i  the 
liberty  of  the  subject '  in  opposition  to  any  plan  of  compelling  men 
to  do  what  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  both  their  personal  and 
social  duty.  But  I  will  make  the  urgers  of  this  objection  answer  it 
themselves,  by  challenging  them  with  a  question  on  their  own  ground. 
Given,  A  the  provident,  thrifty,  frugal  Englishman ;  B  the  improvident, 
wasteful,  pauper  Englishman.  Which  is  the  greater  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject — to  make  B  provide  for  himself,  by  com- 
pulsion if  need  be ;  or  to  make  A,  besides  providing  for  himself, 
provide  for  B  as  well,  and  by  compulsion,  as  he  has  to  do  at  present  ? 
Can  any  reasonable  man  deny  that  the  proposed  treatment  of  B 
is  a  far  less  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  the 
present  treatment  of  A  ?  And  must  not  the  opponents  of  all  such 
interference,  to  be  consistent,  admit  that  the  less  we  have  the  better, 
and  be  bound  in  reason  to  approve  the  suggested  change  ? 

For,  in  a  word,  a  tremendous  compulsion  exists  now  in  this 
matter,  but  is  exercised  on  the  wrong  persons,  to  the  injury  of  the 
provident  and  to  the  moral  ruin  of  the  wasteful. 

So  much  for  the  removal  of  the  great  preliminary  prejudice  from 
our  study  of  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  in 
the  principles  of  English  law  or  the  practice  of  English  administra- 
tion no  reason,  primd  facie,  can  be  found  for  denying  the  right  of 
the  nation  as  a  body  to  compel  its  individual  members  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  national  duty. 

I  now  recur  to  my  former  statements  :  1.  If  the  labouring  classes 
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can  make-  their  own  provision,  and  will  do  so,  they  should  be  shown 
how.  2.  If  they  can,  and  will  not,  they  should  be  compelled. 

The  first  point  to  prove  is  whether  or  no  they  can  make  their 
own  provision. 

And  to  enable  us  to  determine  this  question  we  must  consider 
one  economic  aspect  in  which  the  labouring  classes  differ  from  others 
higher  in  the  social  scale. 

A  man  in  trade  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  improved  con- 
dition as  he  advances  in  years ;  his  connections  extend,  his  business 
developes,  his  earnings  increase.  But  with  the  labourer  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  The  vigorous  young  man  of  twenty  can  earn 
as  high  wages  as  he  can  ever  expect  to  do  in  his  lifetime ;  and,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  he  has  only  himself  to  keep.  The  labourer 
of  thirty-five  has  a  wife  and  family  in  addition  to  support  from  his 
no  larger  wages,  and,  if  he  think  of  becoming  provident,  has  to  pay 
at  a  much  higher  rate  for  the  benefits  assured,  and  to  pay  it  from  a 
much  smaller  surplus  than  the  younger  man.  The  life  provision 
which,  capitalised,  costs  for  a  man  of  twenty  15L,  and  is  quite  within 
his  poiver  of  securing,  costs  24£.  for  a  man  of  thirty- five,  and  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  pay. 

The  direct  answer  then  to  the  question  is  this :  The  labouring 
man  can  make  his  own  provision ;  but  he  can  only  do  it  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  life,  namely,  while  he  is  still  young  and  unencumbered. 

Unhappily  for  him  and  for  our  nation,  this  period  exactly  coin- 
cides with  that  part  of  his  life  when  he  is  most  ignorant  and  in- 
experienced ;  when  he  wants  money  least,  and  possesses  it  in 
superabundance  for  his  needs ;  when  he  is  most  easily  induced  to 
squander  away  his  means,  and  in  so  doing  to  contract  ineradicable 
habits  of  waste  and  self-indulgence. 

A  pound  a  week  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  unreasonable  estimate 
to  make  of  the  average  earnings  even  of  a  labourer.  But,  to  put  it 
beyond  cavil,  let  us  place  the  average  wages  of  a  man  of  twenty  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  week  or  even  less.  If  on  these  wages  hundreds 
of  thousands  support  themselves,  their  wives,  and  families,  none 
will  deny  that  a  young  bachelor  can,  if  he  will,  live,  and  live  well, 
on  nine  shillings.  If  he  would  exercise  just  so  much  self-denial  for 
one  single  year,  he  might,  by  one  payment  of  15Z.,  secure  aid  in 
f-ickness  to  the  amount  of  8s.  a  week  till  he  reached  seventy  years  of 
Jtge,  and  a  pension  of  4s.  weekly  from  that  age  till  his  death.  Thus 
we  see  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  every  working  man  in  which  he 
can,  if  he  will,  render  himself  independent,  during  his  whole  lifetime, 
of  parochial  relief. 

With  this  indication  of  the  direction  my  suggestions  will  take,  it 
may  be  convenient,  before  entering  on  the  details  of  my  plan,  to 
recapitulate  in  brief  the  considerations  on  which  it  is  based.  I  claim 
to  have  shown — 
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1 .  That  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  make  a  proper  provision  against 
sickness  and  old  age. 

2.  This  duty  is  grossly  neglected  in  England. 

3.  The  result  of  such  neglect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  unjustly 
burden  the  few  provident,  to  discourage  their  thrift,  and  to  diminish 
their  numbers  ;  on  the  other,  to  demoralise  still  further  the  many 
improvident,  and  to  increase  their  numbers,  by  fostering  the  fallacy 
that  the  wasteful  have  a  right  to  support  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
thrifty. 

4.  No  efforts  hitherto  made,  either  by  law  or  philanthropy,  how- 
ever calculated  they  may  be  to  assist  and  guide  the  exertions  of  the 
thrifty,  can  even  pretend,  if  perfectly  successful,  to  touch  the  case  of 
the  improvident.     Although — 

5.  Every  working  man  in  England  is  able,  if  willing,  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  life,  to  make  a  due  and  sufficient  provision  against 
sickness  and  old  age. 

6.  It  is  not  unjust  that  our  law,  which  now  compels  the  provident 
few  to  support  the  improvident  many,  should  compel  these  latter  to 
support  themselves,  if  a  practical  means  of  doing  so  can  be  found. 

I  fearlessly  challenge,  not  indeed  a  mere  denial  or  denunciation, 
but  a  reasonable  disproof,  of  these  six  assertions.  And  I  cheerfully 
promise  an  earnest  attention  and  painstaking  reply  to  any  thoughtful 
man  who  may  think  he  can  controvert  any  one  of  them,  and  will  set 
himself  to  do  so  in  a  logical  method. 

But,  until  I  meet  with  such  disproof,  I  shall  hold  these  assertions 
as  true,  and  base  upon  their  concession  the  details  of  the  following- 
plan,  many  of  the  obvious  objections  to  which  I  will  consider 
further  on. 

If  the  nation  compel  every  man  to  make  an  assurance  against 
sickness  and  infirmity,  the  very  first  essential  must  be  that  the 
investment  for  which  it  takes  his  money  should  be  absolutely  secure ; 
the  nation  must  give  a  national  guarantee.  This  means  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  friendly  society,  or  what,  for  shortness'  sake,  I  will 
call  a  national  club. 

Again,  if  the  nation  guarantee  each  man's  assurance,  it  must 
require  each  man  to  guarantee  his  contribution ;  the  payment  ex- 
pected for  the  assurance  must  not  be  precarious,  as  all  periodical 
payments  necessarily  are  ;  it  must  be  paid  down,  as  I  shall  show  it 
can  be,  once  for  all.  The  principle  of  a  single  cash  payment  in 
advance,  instead  of  monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  will  be  essential 
(a  provision  which,  by  the  way,  will  enormously  diminish  the  relative 
cost  of  management,  and  the  amount  of  '  loading '  to  be  charged  to 
each  insurance). 

Again,  if  the  nation  undertake  such  a  work  as  this,  it  must  be 
by  an  organisation  which  reaches  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Such 
an  organisation  already  exists  in  the  Post  Office.  I  propose  that  it 
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should  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  as  it  has  already  been  successively 
for  savings  banks,  deferred  annuities,  telegraphs,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  parcels  conveyance.  The  Poor  Law  Administration  should 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  work  such  as  this,  which  is 
meant  to  repair  that  improvidence  for  the  growth  of  which  our  poor 
law  system  is,  and  must  be  from  its  very  nature,  chiefly  responsible. 

The  National  Club,  acting  through  every  postmaster,  should 
require  a  fixed  payment  to  be  made  by  each  earner  of  wages  as  he 
reaches  the  age  of,  say,  seventeen  years  (or  any  later  age  when  he 
begins  to  earn  money).  The  periods  of  such  payments  should  be 
fixed  as  might  seem  most  convenient  to  the  payer.  That  is,  sup- 
posing the  total  sum  required  to  be  15L,  the  payer  might  elect  to 
pay  it  by  deduction  from  his  wages  (to  be  made  by  his  employer) 
either  of  6s.  per  week,  or  151.  in  one  year  ;  of  3s.  per  week,  or  71.  I  Os. 
in  each  of  two  years  ;  or  of  2s.  per  week,  or  51.  in  each  of  three  years 
— the  advantage  of  a  proportionately  smaller  contribution  being 
given  to  those  who  complete  their  contribution  at  the  earliest  age. 

An  employer  should  be  required,  in  engaging  a  new  hand  who 
could  not  show  his  club-ticket  (certifying  his  full  payment),  to  put 
aside  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wages  earned,  for  which  he  should 
be  accountable  to  the  department ;  and  each  payment  made  on 
account  of  the  assurance  should  be  certified  by  the  office-stamps,  as 
savings-bank  transactions  are  at  the  present  time.  Once  the 
required  amount  had  been  contributed,  the  assurer  should  receive  a 
certificate  establishing  the  fact  of  his  being  fully  assured,  or,  as  we 
may  call  it,  club  free,  the  exhibition  of  which  certificate  would 
exempt  his  employers  from  any  future  trouble  in  making  deductions 
from  his  wages — all  collusion  in  this  matter  between  employer  and 
employed  being  rendered  impossible,  by  making  the  employer  liable 
for  the  fixed  proportion  due  to  the  National  Club  on  the  labourer 
proving  the  fact  of  his  employment. 

The  man  who  shall  thus  have  completed  his  contributions  to  the 
National  Club  will  have  made  his  own  due  provision  for  sickness  and 
old  age,  will  have  an  imperial  guarantee  for  the  security  of  that  pro- 
vision, and  will  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  free  from  potential  or  actual 
pauperism,  safe  against  starvation,  independent  of  poor  rates,  care- 
less of  boards  of  guardians  and  relieving  officers,  and  clear  of  the 
degrading  consciousness  that  he  is  living  on  the  hard  earnings  of  his 
hard-working  fellow-men. 

The  change  which  such  a  measure  would  effect  in  the  condition 
of  the  English  working  classes  would  be  stupendous.  It  need  not 
cost  one  single  shilling  of  public  money ;  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  it  would  necessarily  abolish  the  improvidence  which  is  the 
curse,  and,  unchecked,  must  become  the  ruin,  of  our  nation.  It 
would  give  to  every  man  in  England  a  direct  personal  money  interest 
in  the  public  weal  and  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  It  would 
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make  a  'male  pauper  impossible  to  find,  and  rates  for  the  support 
of  male  paupers  unnecessary  for  evermore.  It  is  little  to  say  it 
would  diminish  our  poor  rates,  now  8,000,000£.  a  year,  by  half; 
for  if  no  man 4  could  become  a  pauper  the  necessity  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  our  poor  rates  would  disappear. 

V.  The  suggestion  of  a  measure  so  sweeping  and  heroic  as  this 
may  almost  take  away  the  breath  of  persons  to  whom  this  most 
pressing  subject  is  unfamiliar;  and  many  a  reader  who  has  kindly 
followed  me  thus  far  may  feel  disposed  to  gasp  out,  as  settling  the 
subject  once  for  all,  '  It  will  never  do !  It  will  never  do  ! '  This 
may  be  an  interjection,  but  cannot  be  an  answer.  Let  me  remind 
such  an  exclaimer,  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous  national  and  indi- 
vidual blessing  which  such  a  measure  might  effect,  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  or  reasons  why  '  it  will  never  do,'  and  entreat  him  to 
give  me  his  attention  while  I  examine  these  reasons  in  detail,  re- 
serving his  decision  till  that  examination  has  been  made. 

I  will  consider,  then,  the  objections  likely  to  be  urged — 

1.  To  the  establishment  of  any  national  club. 

2.  To  the  post-office  organisation  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

3.  To  the  trouble  occasioned  to  employers. 

4.  To  the  largeness  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  insurance ;  and 

5.  I  will  consider  the  objections  of  the  persons  called  upon  to 
insure. 

But  before  entering  on  the  examination  of  these  various  objections 
I  must  strongly  press  the  fact  that  they  all  concern  matters  not  of 
principle,  but  of  detail.  The  principle  of  making  each  man  who 
can  provide  for  himself  is  right  and  true,  even  though  every  detail  of 
my  plan  be  capable  of  alteration  and  improvement;  and  I  only 
venture  to  advocate  the  details  which  I  suggest,  so  long  as  some 
worthier  labourer  in  the  same  field  of  thought  does  not,  from  his 
better  knowledge  and  experience,  put  forth  better  plans  for  effecting 
the  great  purpose  in  view — which  better  plans,  whenever  set  forth,  I 
shall  be  the  first,  abandoning  my  own,  to  embrace  ambabus  ulnis. 

1.  Firstly,  then,  some  may  say  that,  granting  compulsion,  there 
should  be  no  national  club  whatever ;  but  that  men  should  be  allowed 
to  select  the  friendly  society  they  may  choose  to  join. 

To  this  objection,  if  made  on  behalf  of  the  persons  called  upon  to 
contribute,  1  answer  :  '  If  the  payer  prefer  to  contribute  to  a  society 
of  his  own  selection,  it  must  be  one  whose  rates  are  certified  by  the 
Government  actuaries,  and  therefore,  quoad  solvency,  to  be  trusted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  national  tables  might  be.  Not  one  per  cent, 
of  the  working  men  in  England  could  select  such  a  society  from 
those  within  their  reach.  But  at  the  same  time  (as  I  hope  to 

4  The  argument  is  applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  case  of  the  male  sex ;  there  is 
no  logical  reason  against  applying  it  to  the  female  also,  and  so  extinguishing  poor- 
rates  altogether. 
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show  clearly  when  answering  objections  under  class  4),  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  national  rates  will  be  very  far  the  lowest,  and 
tin-  national  security  very  far  the  highest,  I  believe  also  that  the 
payer,  if  he  exercise  any  choice,  will  certainly  choose  the  National 

Club. 

Another  class  of  men  may,  however,  urge  this  same  objection — 
those,  namely,  interested  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
existing  clubs.  To  these  the  answer  contained  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Commission  might  be  sufficient :  *  Friendly  societies 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
friendly  societies,  and  therefore  we  are  not  bound  to  consider  their 
interests  as  against  the  interests  of  the  nation  ; '  but  further,  even  if 
the  operation  of  the  National  Club  should  tend  to  render  some 
present  societies  useless,  the  experience  of  their  officials  would 
probably  be  utilised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  national  undertaking. 

And,  yet  further,  existing  societies,  more  especially  the  affiliated 
ones,  or  orders,  would  still  be  of  great  service,  inasmuch  as  the 
National  Club,  so  far  as  it  used  compulsion,  could  only  compel  a 
single  payment  of  the  minimum  amount  considered  necessary  for 
each  young  man's  proper  providence ;  and,  for  further  and  higher 
assurances,  those  societies,  if  proved  to  be  solvent,  might  be  resorted 
to  at  other  periods  of  life  by  a  vast  number  of  those  whose  necessary 
rate  had  been  paid  once  for  all  in  youth  to  the  National  Club. 

It  might  be  urged  that  this  would  open  a  door  to  over-insurance 
and  consequent  frauds  upon  the  sick  funds.  But  this  could  not 
occur,  inasmuch  as,  every  man  being  known  to  be  compulsorily 
insured  by  law  for  a  certain  amount  of  relief,  that  sum  would  of 
course  be  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  for  which  he  might  desire 
to  make  a  voluntary  insurance. 

2.  The  second  objection  I  have  to  consider  is  that  made  against 
using  the  post-office  organisation  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  club. 

This  objection  will  naturally  occur  to  all  who  have  read  the  very 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  Fourth  Keport  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Commission;  for  the  subject  of  a  national  (voluntary)  post-office 
club  was  brought  before  the  commissioners  by  a  memorial  which, 
from  the  fact  of  its  embodying  among  its  signatories  a  most  extra- 
ordinary consensus  of  the  skilled  opinion  of  England  on  the  subject, 
demanded  and  received  great  attention  from  the  committee. 

The  memorial  urged  a  national  (voluntary)  post-office  club,  a 
national  guarantee,  and  authoritative  and  safe  rates  of  contribution. 

But  alleged  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  its  prayer  induced 
the  commissioners  to  leave  the  matter  untouched  in  their  Eecom- 
mendations,  on  which  the  recent  Act  was  based. 

I  must  remind  my  readers,  however,  that  the  memorial  only 
urged  upon  the  commissioners  the  utilisation  of  the  Post  Office  as 
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the  agency  of  a  national  voluntary  club ;  and  that  my  suggestion  of 
using  it  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  compulsory  club  would  do  away, 
as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  with  many  of  the  commissioners'  reasons 
against  such  a  -work  being  undertaken  by  the  Post  Office. 

For  as  the  commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  vast  importance 
which  they  attributed  to  the  memorial  referred  to,  not  only  failed  to 
recommend  its  prayer  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  but  also  gave  the 
reasons  which  led  them  to  pronounce  it  impracticable,  I  am  fairly 
justified  in  regarding  theirs  as  the  main  reasons  to  be  urged  against 
using  the  Post  Office  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  club ;  and  if, 
under  the  altered  conditions  in  which  I  again  moot  the  subject,  I 
show,  as  I  hope  to  do,  fair  cause  for  inferring  that  those  reasons  lose 
their  force,  the  practicability  of  the  plan  may  be  taken  as  proved,  at 
least  till  newer  and  stronger  objections  can  be  adduced. 

It  will  save  trouble  to  insert  at  length  the  extracts  from  the 
Keport  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  italics  are  my  own. 

[FOTTKTH  KEPOBT  OF  THE  FBIESDLY  SOCIETIES  COMMISSION,  sections  844  seqq.] 

The  other  (view)  points  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  friendly  society, 
managed,  and  therefore,  of  course,  virtually  guaranteed,  by  the  Government, 
insuring  all  the  various  classes  of  benefits  now  granted  by  the  societies,  whether 
in  the  form  of  sick  pay,  burial  money,  annuities,  or  endowments. 

845.  This  latter  view  is  strongly  put  forward  by  a  number  of  intelligent  and 
philanthropic  gentlemen,  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
the  subject  of  friendly  societies,   and  is  supported  by    a   memorial  numerously 
and  most  influentially  signed,  which  has  been  addressed  to  us,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (IX).5 

Amongst  the  advantages  claimed  for  such  a  system  we  may  also  enumerate 
the  following : — The  greatly  enlarged  basis  would  give  a  more  certain  average.  The 
disturbing  influence  of  unhealthy  trades  and  occupations  would  be  less  felt.  Mem- 
bers moving  from  one  district  to  another  would  be  able  without  inconvenience  to 
keep  up  their  insurances. 

846.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt, 
speaking  from  anon-official  point  of  view,  and  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  who  has  considered 
the  question  very  carefully  from  the  official  side,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
who  are  all  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  a  system  of  sick  pay,  though  they  see  no  objection  to,  and  indeed 

s  I  cannot  here  insert  at  length  even  the  commissioners'  own  summary  of  the 
signatories  to  this  memorial.  But,  in  order  to  show  what  a  vast  mass  of  the  very 
highest  skilled  opinion  in  England  on  this  subject  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  views  expressed  by  the  five  gentlemen  named  in  section  846  (the  value  of 
whose  opinions  I  shall  presently  estimate),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
cite,  from  a  list  of  several  hundreds,  some  such  names  as  the  following,  representa- 
tive, as  every  one  will  perceive,  not  only  of  the  very  highest  special  experience  and 
knowledge,  but  also,  as  the  commissioners  themselves  declared,  of  all  sliades  of  poli- 
tical opinion: — Lords  Shaftesbury  and  Lichfield,  Messrs.  Sclater- Booth,  Brassey,  G. 
Cubitt,  Thomas  Hughes,  Mundella,  J.  G.  Talbot,  Honourable  Edward  Stanhope, 
H.  S.  Tremenheere,  Wyndham  Portal,  J.  F.  Lennard,  W.  Layton  Lowndes,  J.  B.  LI. 
Baker,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir  Charles  Trcvelyan,  Revs.  Brook  Lambert  and  J.  Y. 
tStratton,  and  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best. 
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approve  of,  an  extension  of  the  system  of  Government  annuities  and  insurance  on 
death.  Their  view  is  supported  by  Mr.  E.  Rendle,  who  claims  the  credit  of  having 
been  '  the  founder  of  the  Government  scheme  of  insurance,'  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Travere,  who  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  the  Government  taking  upon  itself 
the  direct  management  of  the  life  assurance  business,  but  both  of  whom  consider 
that  the  State  could  not  undertake  sick  business. 

I  leave  for  the  present  my  quotation  from  the  Keport,  to  show,  as 
it  is  important  to  do,  how  very  little  weight  need  be  assigned  to  the 
individual,  and  therefore  to  the  collective,  authority  of  the  five 
gentlemen  here  named.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  their  opinions, 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  reasons  before  having  to  follow  them.  Mr. 
Sotheron-Estcourt,  we  are  told  (Q.  27808),  has  strongly  opposed  this 
business  being  undertaken  by  Government,  *  on  the  general  ground  of 
its  centralising  tendency  and  interference  with  individual  freedom.' 
To  this  may  be  replied,  so  far  as  the  centralisation  is  concerned,  that 
centralisation  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  and  that  if  a  national  club  were 
ever  so  centralised  in  the  matter  of  control,  its  benefits  would  be 
universally  distributed,  so  that  each  man  might  receive  his  sick  pay 
on  proof  of  his  claim,  in  whatever  corner  of  the  country  he  might 
choose  to  seek  a  market  for  his  labour ;  while  as  to  the  interference 
with  individual  freedom,  I  have  already  answered  the  objection  once 
for  all  (though  I  take  Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt's  view  in  his  answer  to 
have  been  directed  rather  to  individuals  concerned  in  managing 
friendly  societies  than  to  individual  members  of  a  national  club). 

Next  for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  who,  we  are  told,  '  has 
considered  the  question  very  carefully  from  the  official  side.'1  I 
must  demur  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Scudamore  has  doubtless  con- 
sidered many  questions  very  carefully ;  but  hardly  this  one,  of  a  post- 
office  sick  club,  on  his  own  showing.  He  only  looked  at  one  side  of 
it,  and  dismissed  it  with  one  single  objection — namely,  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  imposition.  And,  thereupon  being  asked  (Q.  27894)  '  Is 
that  the  only  objection  which  you  have  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
duty  by  Government  ? '  he  answers  :  *  That  objection  appeared  to  me  so 
very  strong,  and  weighed  with  me  so  much,  that  I  did  not  look  about 
for  any  others  at  all!''  And  he  goes  on  to  say  :  *  That  kind  of  work 
is  the  work  for  a  local  institution,'  which  is,  after  all,  a  simple  petitio 
prindpii,  not  an  argument. 

I  will  next  give  Mr.  Stansfeld's  objections  in  his  own  words 
(Q.  28489-90).  '  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  Go- 
vernment undertaking  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly  society  ? ' 
Answer :  '  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  friendly  society.  I 
have  not  thought  it  possible.  I  should  see  very  great  difficulty  in  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  stepping  somewhat  beyond  the 
functions  of  government.  1  think  that  it  would  be  rather  too  central- 
ising a  proceeding.' 
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This  is  Mr.  Stansfeld's  contribution  to  the  discussion,  of  which  I 
only  make  the  obvious  remark  that  the  objection  is  a  mere  general 
one  of  individual  opinion,  and  does  not  pretend  to  touch  one  single 
point  of  practice. 

Now  for  Mr.  Edward  Eendle's  entire  evidence  on  the  point 
(Q.  24723).  '  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  could  .  .  .  compete 
for  insurance  for  sickness  ? '  Answer :  '  I  think  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  doing  so.' 

And,  lastly,  for  the  entire  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Travers  on  the 
point  (Ans.  25403).  '  I  think  the  Government  cannot  undertake 
the  sick  business.' 

Now  I  venture  to  say,  in  no  spirit  of  discourtesy,  that  Messrs. 
Edward  Rendle  and  William  Travers  are  both  naturally  biassed 
witnesses.  Mr.  William  Travers  came  before  the  Commission  in  his 
character  of  Secretary  of  the  Integrity  Life  Assurance  Society,  a 
political  society  doing  burial  business  and  the  ordinary  business  of  a 
friendly  society ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Rendle  as  Trustee  of  the  Friendly 
Union  Benefit  Society,  a  most  exceptional  organisation,  requiring 
a  51.  entrance,  and  having  only  fifty-one  members ! 

Surely  we  cannot  be  bound  to  accept  for  ever  conclusions  based 
on  such  absolutely  vague  opinions  as  these ;  opinions  evoked  also, 
probably  in  most  instances  suddenly,  without  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
liminary thought  or  the  advantage  of  preliminary  study.  Let  us  note 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  the  five  opinions  so  prominently  quoted, 
only  one  single  practical  objection  was  offered,  and  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  Mr.  Scudamore.  In  a  word,  four  of  the  opinions 
amounted  to  this :  '  We  don't  think  it  would  quite  do  ; '  the  fifth, 
more  practical,  offers  us  the  one  single  reason  why  its  holder  thinks 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Thus  sifted,  the  whole  evidence  of  fact  which  led  the  Commission 
to  decide  against  a  post-office  (voluntary)  club,  was,  on  their  own 
showing,  Mr.  Scudamore's  objection  (referred  to  in  section  847  of 
the  Report),  namely,  the  fear  of  loss  from  malingering  and  im- 
position. 

And  this  objection,  it  must  be  allowed,  is,  to  people  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject,  one  of  great  weight. 

Mr.  Scudamore  argued  that  if  a  post-office  club  existed  there 
would  be  no  efficient  supervision  of  sickness.  Nor  indeed,  if  the 
club  were  a  voluntary  one,  with  only  occasional  members  scattered 
irregularly  about  the  country,  would  there  be  the  same  power  of  super- 
vision and  of  detecting  fraud  as  in  a  compulsory  club,  of  which  every 
man  in  every  parish  was  a  member,  and  directly  interested  in  exposing 
imposition.  For  in  such  case  there  would  unquestionably  be  district 
inspectors  everywhere  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  sick 
funds.  It  is  the  very  method  adopted  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
Affiliated  Orders  (which  the  Bedfordshire  Committee  wished  to  join), 
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with  the  remarkable  result,  cited  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Com- 
missioners themselves,6  that  *  the  average  daily  sickness,  both  to  each 
member  of  the  society  and  to  each  member  sick,  is  invariably  higher 
in  the  local  friendly  societies  than  in  the  Affiliated  Orders.'  Or,  to 
put  this  striking  fact  in  plainer  terms,  '  the  larger  the  organisation 
the  less  the  imposition.' 

Mr.  Scudamore  says  (Ans.  27800)  :  '  I  am  afraid  that  no  central 
establishment  such  as  ours,  with  such  agencies  as  we  have,  would  be 
able  to  guard  against  a  very  serious  amount  of  malingering.' 

I  have  already  incidentally  touched  upon  the  error  of  calling  the 
Post  Office  a  '  central  establishment '  as  an  objection  ;  it  is  central 
only  in  one  aspect,  in  another  it  is  the  most  universally  distributed 
of  any  in  the  kingdom,  reaching  as  it  does  to  every  cottage  door. 
And  as  to  difficulties  in  the  way  from  present  agencies  being  insuffi- 
cient, additional  agencies  must  of  course  be  added  as  they  become 
necessary,  their  expense  being  estimated  in  the  rates  paid  for  in- 
surance. 

But  here  is  another  part  of  the  objection  ;  he  says  further :  <  The 
local  societies  are  their  own  check.  Every  member  is  a  check  on 
every  other  member.  But  we  (the  Post  Office)  have  no  security  of 
that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  every  man's  hand  would  be  against  us.' 

I  hope  to  show,  in  considering  Objection  4  (the  subject  of  in- 
dividual expense  in  compulsory  assurance),  that  a  national  club  should 
be  a  mutual  club.  I  shall  give  reasons  why  its  rates  should  be  far 
lower  than  the  average  of  sound  clubs ;  and,  as  the  nation  would 
desire  no  money  profit,  and  should  undergo  no  money  loss,  in  the 
matter,  it  would  be  made  clear  that  the  assured  would  benefit  by  all 
profits  made,  whether  by  quinquennial  bonus,  by  increase  of  benefits 
assured,  or  by  reduction  of  premium.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
would  give  every  member  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
investment,  and  really  make  every  man  jealous  of  any  unnecessary  or 
fraudulent  burdening  of  the  funds  of  the  National  Club. 

On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  this  subject  of  possible  imposition, 
we  may  conclude  that  were  sick-pay  insurance  compulsory  and  uni- 
versal, and  administered  under  reasonable  safeguards,  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  (in  the  face  of  the  striking  statistics  cited  to 
the  contrary)  that  the  plausible  objection  on  this  ground  to  a  merely 
voluntary  and  partial  club  would  remain  in  force  at  all. 

Apart  from  this  solitary  practical  objection  of  Mr.  Scudamore's, 
the  Commissioners  themselves  (in  section  848  of  the  Keport)  give 
(certainly  in  a  guarded  way)  some  theoretical  reasons  for  not  advo- 
cating a  (voluntary)  national  club.  *  We  are,  on  other  grounds,  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  not,  under  present  circumstances  at 
all  events,  undertake  what  is  called  sick  business.  It  appears  to  us 

•  And  to  be   found  among  the  returns  quoted  in  the  Registrar  of   Friendly 
Societies  Report  for  the  year  1872. 
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that  this  kind  of  provision  is  one  which  it  is  both  possible  and 
peculiarly  desirable  that  those  who  require  it  should  make  for  them- 
selves.' 

Now  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  most  cordially  endorse  ;  but  un- 
happily the  answer  is  only  too  obvious :  the  improvident,  whom  we 
wish  to  reach,  are  just  those  who  do  not  themselves  require,  and  will 
not  spontaneously  make,  any  such  provision.  The  thing  may  be,  and 
is,  *  both  possible  and  peculiarly  desirable,'  but  it  is  not  done,  and 
never  will  be  done,  under  present  conditions.  But  with  a  com- 
pulsory national  club  it  would  be  done  easily  and  done  perfectly. 

Again,  *  all  these  evils  (failure  of  clubs  from  bad  tables,  extrava- 
gant management,  embezzlement  of  funds)  are  remediable  by  due 
eare  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  members,  if  model  tables, 
publicity  of  accounts,  and  facility  for  punishing  frauds  are  set  before 
them.' 

Why,  if  every  member  of  every  club  in  England  could  and  did 
understand  all  these  points,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  in  fifty  of 
them  would  take  the  trouble  of '  remedying  all  these  evils  ; '  nor  would 
the  offering  of  the  safest  tables  in  the  universe  to  the  provident  few 
who  are  members  of  clubs  already  make  our  nation  thrifty  so  long 
as  three-fourths  of  our  working  classes  refuse  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  at  provision  for  their  future  needs. 

The  Eeport  continues  :  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  object  of 
fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people  is  attained  by  a 
system  which  leaves  them  to  make  their  own  provision  against  sick- 
ness and  inability  to  work,  and  to  bear  the  consequences  if  they  make 
an  inadequate  or  an  improper  one.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  dissect  this  sounding  sentence.  *  The  great 
object  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  among  the  people '  is  not 
attained  at  all !  It  is  just  because  our  people  are  not  independent, 
as  they  all  might  be,  that  friendly  societies'  legislation  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  and  '  the  system  which  leaves  men  to  make  their  own  pro- 
vision '  leaves  most  of  them  entirely  unprovided,  while  promoting  in 
practice  the  pauperisation  of  many  of  the  would-be  thrifty,  but,  so  far 
from  '  leaving  them  to  bear  the  consequences  if  they  make  an  inade- 
quate or  improper  provision,'  compels  the  ratepaying  class  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  those  mistakes  the  commission  of  which  com- 
pulsory providence  would  have  rendered  impossible. 

Lastly,  the  commissioners  feared  that  a  national  post-office  club 
might  somehow  bear  a  distasteful  resemblance  to  poor  law  adminis- 
tration, become  in  some  sort  confused  with  it,  and  so  tend  to 
demoralise  the  members. 

I  have  said  the  Poor  Law  Administration  have,  and  should  have, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  National  Club.  It  would  be  known 
once  for  all  to  the  relieving  officers  that  every  man  above  twenty  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Club,  and  entitled,  when  sick,  to  the  pro- 
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vision  his  own  money  had  made  ;  and  it  would  be  very  soon  clear 
that  members  of  the  National  Club,  when  sick,  would  feel  proud  and 
glad,  on  their  side,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor 
Law  Administration. 

And  indeed  this  very  sentimental  objection  may  be  easily  an- 
swered by  a  simple  illustration.  There  could  be  no  more  degradation 
or  reminder  of  pauperism,  to  a  man  who  never  was  and  never  could 
become  a  pauper,  in  receiving  his  own  insurance  made  with  his  own 
money,  than  a  millionnaire  might  feel  in  drawing  a  cheque  on  the 
bank  where  he  had  lodged  his  wealth.  Such  a  one  surely  would 
never  fancy  that  he  was  receiving  a  dole  from  the  cashier ! 

I  may  also  in  this  connection  mention  a  fact  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  a  union  relieving  officer  acts  as  agent  for  an  important 
friendly  society,  and  that  most  certainly  the  members  who  receive 
their  sick  pay  through  his  hands  have  no  sort  of  impression  on  their 
minds  that  they  are  therefore  in  receipt  of  rate  relief ! 

If  I  have  thus,  at  wearisome  though  needful  length,  examined  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Commission  for  not  establishing  a  voluntary 
national  club  through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office,  I  trust  I  have 
also  shown,  by  a  dissection  of  those  reasons,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  national  club  on  some  such  system  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  impracticable,  or  unreasonable,  if  the  nation  itself  learn  to 
desire  it. 

3.  The  third  head  of  objection  is  that  likely  to  be  made  by 
employers  to  the  trouble  deductions  from  wages  may  occasion  them. 

This  may  be  briefly  dealt  with.  The  trouble  would  only  occur 
during  a  very  short  period  (say  two  years  on  an  average)  of  each 
labourer's  life.  A  vast  deal  of  trouble  of  the  same  sort  is  even  now 
cheerfully  volunteered  by  many  employers  of  labour,  and  a  vast  deal 
more  would  be  undertaken  for  sheer  philanthropy's  sake.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Scudamore  (in  Answer  27778)  gives  most  striking  evi- 
dence, showing  the  thing  to  be  already  done  to  a  large  extent.  But 
we  need  not  trust  to  philanthropy  when  self-interest  would  secure  the 
cheerful  undertaking  of  the  trouble.  Employers  of  labour  are 
payers  of  rates ;  and  there  is  not  one  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see 
(at  least  when  shown)  that  the  slight  trouble,  which  need  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  or  two  transactions  a  year  for  two  years,  in  deduct- 
ing and  investing  a  labourer's  savings,  would  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting that  labourer  ever  becoming  a  burden  on  the  rates  which 
employers  have  to  pay. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  this  view,  however  justified  in  the 
case  of  yearly  hirings,  which  generally  stipulate  a  lump  sum  paid  at 
the  year's  end  in  addition  to  weekly  wages,  might  fail  in  the  case  of 
employment  for  short  periods.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  ceteris 
paribus,  an  employer  will  prefer  a  club-free  man  on  a  short  job  to 
one  whose  payments  are  incomplete ;  but  the  effect  of  such  a  pre- 
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ference  would  plainly  be  to  show  the  labourer  the  market  advantage 
to  himself  of  getting  his  club  contribution  paid  up  as  early  as  he 
could. 

And,  in  real  fact,  no  crucial  difficulty  can  arise  on  such  a  point 
as  this.  In  Germany  (as  we  find  from  the  evidence  of  Consul- 
General  Crowe  before  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission)  '  masters  of 
artisans 7  are  bound  by  law  to  deduct  from  their  workmen's  wages 
the  fortnightly  payments  due  by  them  to  their  CassenJ  or  clubs 
(Answers  24043-4),  'and  no  difficulty  ever  arises,'  though  this 
system  is  carried  through  the  working  men's  whole  lives,  instead  of 
only  spreading  over  a  year  or  two,  as  I  propose.  But  I  will  go 
further  than  this,  to  say  that  I  am  certain  that  in  very  many  cases 
masters  will  be  glad  to  assist  deserving  lads  by  a  gift  towards  the 
completion  of  their  compulsory  club  rate,  while  they  would  hesitate 
to  make  them  a  direct  gift  of  money  which  they  felt  would  most  pro- 
bably be  wasted. 

4.  The  fourth  head  of  objection  is  that  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
cost  of  compulsory  insurance. 

I  set  this  amount  (following  the  tables  of  the  Hampshire  Friendly 
Society,  already  quoted)  at  first  at  151.  for  a  young  man  at  the  age  of" 
20  years.  At  the  middle  period  between  17  and  20,  say  18^  years, 
the  cost  would  be  14L  in  a  single  payment,  which  would  entitle  the 
insurer  to  receive  8s.  a  week,  whenever  sick,  till  the  age  of  70,  after 
which  time  he  should  draw  a  pension  of  4s.  per  week  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

I  therefore  place  the  average  National  Club  rate  at  14Z.  for  the 
sake  of  safe  calculation ;  though  I  shall  now  show  a  strong  reason 
for  inferring  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  this  sum,  if  fixed 
upon,  would  prove  possibly  twice  as  much  as  what  would  be  actually 
required.  For  in  all  ordinary  friendly  societies  every  contributor 
when  sick  requires  and  claims  the  stipulated  relief ;  but  in  a  national 
compulsory  club,  such  as  I  discuss,  every  man,  not  merely  every 
earner  of  the  lowest  wage,  must  be  a  contributor,  and  a  vast  number 
of  these  would  belong  to  classes  either  too  proud  to  claim  a  weekly 
half-sovereign,  or  unable  to  state  on  their  certificate  that  they  were 
prevented  by  sickness  from  earning  their  usual  wages. 

The  duty  of  at  least  securing  a  minimum  provision  must  be  en- 
forced on  every  youth,  of  every  class.  The  owner,  actual  or  contin- 
gent, of  ten  thousand  a  year  cannot  be  logically  exempt  from  giving 
as  much  security  to  the  country  against  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rates  as  the  day  labourer  ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  contributions  levied  once  for  all  from  the  youth  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  for  which  only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  return 

7  More  accurately,  in  terms  of  the  latest  German  legislation,  'employers  of' 
operatives,'  male  and  female. 
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could  ever  be  claimed,  would  so  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  as  to  enable  the  National  Club  to  gradually 
lower  its  uniform  rate  from  14/.  to  Wl.  or  even  much  less. 

5.  It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  one  that  such  a 
provision  as  this  is  impossible  for  any  able-bodied  man  in  England 
to  make,  with  ease,  by  the  time  he  has  completed  his  twenty-first 

year. 

But  as  no  doubt  a  great  many  would  be  unwilling,  at  the  first 
blush,  to  deprive  themselves,  even  for  a  short  time,  of  the  requisite 
money,  I  have  next  to  consider,  as  my  fifth  head  of  objections,  those 
likely  to  be  made  by  persons  called  upon  to  insure. 

And  these  objections  I  must  examine  by  classes.  Firstly,  the 
natural  one  which  suggests  itself  to  every  man  of  secured  means — in  a 
-word,  every  ratepayer.  He  will  say  :  *  I  need  no  insurance.  I  shall 
never,  humanly  speaking,  require  the  aid  of  the  National  Club.  Why 
should  I  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  it  ? '  The  answer  is  ready 
enough ;  it  is  this :  t  The  nation  only  requires  you  to  do  what  the 
poorest  in  the  land  is  called  upon  to  do — namely,  to  give  a  real 
security  for  your  private  opinion  that  you  will  never  need  parochial 
tdd  in  sickness  or  old  age.  If  you  can  give  this  security  in  any 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  manner  than  by  paying  14£.  down  out 
of  your  property,  your  proposal  may  be  considered ;  but  otherwise  you 
must  simply  do  as  others  do  ! ' 

This  is  an  answer.  But  the  answer  is  more  convincing  still: 
*  By  making,  in  common  with  every  fellow-citizen,  this  payment  in 
youth,  you  are,  in  real  fact,  compounding,  by  means  of  the  trifling 
sum  of  14£.,  for  at  least  half  of  all  the  poor  rates  your  property  will 
ever  have  to  pay  in  time  to  come,  besides  actually  providing  an  in- 
dependent refuge  from  destitution  for  yourself  in  case,  as  has  some- 
•  times  happened  even  to  the  vastly  rich,  misfortune  and  want  should 
ever  overtake  you.' 

Let  the  ratepayer,  of  whatever  class  he  be,  look  to  his  rate-receipts 
-for  a  twelvemonth  past,  and  see  whether  or  not  they  are  double  of 
14s.,  which  would  be  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent.,  on  his  l±l.  sunk. 
Why,  even  putting  aside  all  patriotism  and   all   philanthropy,  all 
regard  for  highest  good  of  greatest  number,  and  so  forth,  such  a 
payment  would  be,  in  a  money  sense,  a  marvellously  profitable  in- 
vestment, which  very  few  ratepayers  in  the  present  day  would  hesitate 
tin  instant  about  making. 

*  But,'  he  may  say  again,  '  I  may  not  be  unwilling,  on  these  con- 
siderations, to  make  such  a  payment  for  myself.  But  when  my  sons 
grow  up  and  begin  life,  say  as  shopmen,  clerks,  collegians,  as  the  case 
may  be,  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  it  profitable  for  them,  unpossessed  of 
•realised  property,  to  make  the  same  composition.'  I  answer :  ' No 
harder  for  them  than  for  labourers  and  artisans ;  if  they  have  no 
realised  property,  they  have  no  real  security  against  "  coming  on  the 
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parish,"  and  should  be  bound  to  make  their  own  provision  out  of  the 
first  moneys  they  are  able  to  earn  or  otherwise  obtain.' 

But  I  go  further.  The  parent  who  may  think  this  likely  to  prove 
a  hardship  to  his  son  may  himself  secure  his  son  from  any  difficulty  ; 
for  a  payment  of  81.  on  his  son's  birth,  he  can  secure  151.  (more  than 
necessary)  to  make  his  insurance  on  the  lad's  eighteenth  birthday, 
receiving  back,  in  case  of  the  son's  death  before  reaching  that  age, 
the  81.  he  has  paid. 

But,  in  real  truth,  very  few  of  the  ratepaying  class  would  be  found 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  I  suggest,  since,  firstly,  it 
would  not  affect  men  over  twenty-one  at  all,  and  all  these,  themselves, 
exempt  by  years,  would  see  that  it  was  desirable  enough  for  minors  ;, 
and  secondly,  the  huge  advantage  which  the  measure  would  secure  in 
diminishing  our  disgraceful  and  wilful  pauperism  would  commend  it 
to  every  ratepayer  who  could  be  got  to  understand  its  natural  effects. 
The  most  difficult  objections  to  remove  would  probably  be  on  the 
part  of  non-ratepayers,  and  even  these,  I  believe,  will  be  found,  upon, 
examination,  of  infinitely  less  weight  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.. 

Let  us  take  first  the  case  of  the  uninsured  working  man  of,  say^ 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  question  before  him 
is  not  whether  he  must  contribute  himself,  but  whether  or  no  the 
measure  proposed  would  be  a  good  one  for  youths.  Such  a  man  has 
found  already  the  difference  of  having  a  wife  and  children  to  support 
out  of  wages  which  for  eight  or  nine  years  were  all  spent  upon  him- 
self. He  knows  that  any  day  an  attack  of  sickness  must  make  him 
no  longer  a  potential,  but  an  actual  pauper  ;  he  does  not,  on  a  nearer 
view,  relish  the  prospect  of  having  '  to  go  before  the  board ;'  he  knows 
that  the  days  of  unquestioned  outdoor  relief  are  over,  and  that  in  any" 
real  need,  in  order  to  obtain  aid,  he  and  his  family  must  give  up  their 
home  and  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Does  not  that  man 
regret,  and  bitterly  regret,  the  wasted  wages  of  his  younger  days  ? 
Ask  him,  were  his  time  to  come  again,  how  he  would  like  to  have  had 
a  year's  embargo  put,  for  his  own  good,  on  a  portion  of  his  earnings, 
and  a  provision  made,  which  he  need  never  blush  for  claiming,  which 
would  secure  for  him,  even  in  sickness,  his  home  and  family  and 
independence ;  and  his  answer  will  be  (for  I  have  asked  the  question 
scores  of  times  of  just  such  men,  and  never  known  but  one  reply)  an 
answer  of  utter  sorrow  that  he  knew  no  better  in  the  days  gone  byr 
and  that  now  is  all  too  late. 

Or  take  the  thrifty  labourer,  who,  with  much  ado,  and  still  with- 
out a  murmur,  pays  month  by  month  his  hardly  spared  subscription 
to  a  friendly  society,  and  ask  him  whether  or  no  he  thinks  the  proposed 
measure  would  be  good  for  all  approaching  manhood.  Such  a  man 
knows  only  too  well  that  he  has  no  absolute  security  for  being  always, 
able  to  keep  up  his  present  contributions,  and  he  will  say  at  once  how 
glad  he  would  be,  had  the  suggested  measure  been  law  as  he  grew  up. 
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that  the  honest  efforts  he  is  willing  to  make  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  all  uncertainty  removed  as  to  his  being  entitled  to  claim 
and  secure  to  receive  his  stipulated  benefits.  In  fact,  men  in  both 
these  classes  will  say,  do  say,  with  a  marvellous  unanimity  :  £  Such  a 
plan  would  be  a  wonderfully  good  thing  for  us,  if  our  time  could  come 
over  again.' 

But  then,  it  will  be  said,  these  are  just  the  men  whom  no  such 
innovation  can  inconvenience.  They  are  at  an  age  when  no  compulsion 
can  pretend  to  touch  enough  of  their  wages  to  provide  their  insurance  ; 
and  because  they  see  the  impossibility  of  a  legal  interference  with 
themselves  they  are  willing  enough  to  sanction  the  application  of 
compulsion  to  others.  The  right  men  to  ask  for  objections  are  those 
whose  actual  wages  will  be  withheld  to  the  extent  of  101.  or  141.  as 
the  case  may  be.  Well,  who  are  these  men  ?  Not  mature,  sensible, 
educated  men  ;  not  the  hard-headed,  clear-sighted,  practical  working 
men,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much.  These  would  all  be  for  such  com- 
pulsion. They  see  the  mad  recklessness  to  which  the  youth  of  all  the 
working  classes  are  abandoned,  and  they  would  hail,  if  only  for  the 
elevation  of  their  own  order,8  any  honest  measure  which  would  save 
a  lad's  wages  from  his  own  wastefulness,  and  put  him  thereby  beyond 
the  possibility  of  pauperism.  No,  the  only  persons  to  object  are 
persons  who  have  no  claim  to  be  consulted — the  really  ignorant, 
sensual,  unenlightened  boys  of  our  nation,  who,  if  they  would  grum- 
ble at  first,  would  bless  afterwards  the  law  that  made  their  future 
safe  and  independent.  We  have  laws  theoretically  for  all,  practically 
for  our  upper  classes,  which,  till  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
protect  his  property  from  fraud  and  waste,  and  defend  it,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  folly  of  its  owner.  But 
we  fail  to  give  any  protection  to  the  vast  class  of  helpless  minors  who 
most  of  all  need  to  have  the  only  realisable  property  of  their  lifetime 
saved  from  their  own  ignorance  and  dissipation,  and  preserved  to  be 
a  comfort  and  a  safeguard  to  them  through  all  the  years  they  live. 

Not  one,  and  if  not  one,  then  not  all  the  minors  in  England  have 
any  right  to  murmur  against  such  an  investment  of  their  own  earnings 
for  their  own  advantage,  until  they  be  wise  enough  to  show  one  good 
reason  why  other  men  should  pay  for  them  in  sickness  when  they  con- 
tinually refuse  in  health  to  pay  a  farthing  for  themselves.  The 
ignorant  and  immoral  notion  that  spendthrifts  have  a  right  to  support 
from  the  forced  contributions  of  the  provident  is  one  of  the  first  they 
should  learn  to  abandon,  and  the  sooner  that  essential  lesson  is  taught 
them  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves  first,  and  for  the  nation 
evermore.  The  only  class  then,  be  it  remembered,  likely  to  dis- 
approve of  the  measure  is  the  very  one  which  that  measure  will  most 
benefit,  which  has  the  least  power  to  form  and  the  least  right  to 

1  An  intelligent  labouring  man  with  whom  I  once  discussed  this  plan,  exclaimed, 
'  They'd  never  make  such  a  law  !    'Twould  make  the  labourers  too  independent ! ' 
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express  an  opinion,  the  very  class  in  our  nation  which  has  no  voice  at 
all,  every  one  comprised  in  it  being  under  age. 

We  have  never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  consult  our  street  Arabs 
on  the  subject  of  reformatories,  or  our  schoolboys  on  the  subject  of 
board  schools,  nor  do  we  yet  ask  our  babies  whether  they  object  to 
being  vaccinated  ;  yet  only  the  idiotic  will  deny  that  reformatories, 
education,  and  vaccination  are  all  good  things  in  their  way,  that  the 
nation  learned  to  value  them,  felt  them  to  be  essential,  and  was  right 
in  making  them  compulsory.  We  should  no  more  regard  the  ob- 
jection of  an  ignorant  youth  to  compulsory  insurance  than  a  police 
inspector  should  regard  the  expostulations  of  a  drunkard  who  objects 
to  having  his  watch  and  money  put  into  a  place  of  safety  till  their 
owner  becomes  sober.  When  sense  succeeds  to  folly,  the  drunkard  is 
thankful  that  his  property  is  safe  ;  when  knowledge  displaces  igno- 
rance, the  man  who  has  been  forced  to  be  provident  will  be  thankful  for 
the  good  he  has  been  made  to  do  himself  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 

But  though  this  may  be  a  reply  to  the  objections  (if  actually 
made)  of  the  improvident  youths  now  under  consideration,  I  very 
confidently  give  another  and  a  better  one  to  those  better-informed 
persons  who  make  this  objection  on  their  behalf.  And  that  answer 
is :  c  The  youths  themselves  will  not  object?  During  several  years' 
that  this  matter  has  been  in  my  mind  I  have  put  the  subject  before 
hundreds  of  youths,  and  have  never  received  but  the  one  answer : 
4  'Twould  be  a  rare  good  thing  for  us,  if  all  alike  were  made  to  pay.' 

I  believe  the  measure  would  so  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  all  classes  that  the  objections  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
meet  would,  in  fact,  be  urged  by  very  few,  and  pressed  with  very  little 
force.  And  I  invite  those  of  my  thoughtful  readers  who  may  enter- 
tain doubts  upon  this  point  to  investigate  it  for  themselves,  by 
putting  my  suggestions  fairly  before  some  of  their  working-class 
neighbours  of  different  ages,  and  eliciting  their  frank  and  simple 
opinions  upon  the  subject. 

VI.  Having  now  touched  as  fairly  as  I  could  upon  the  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  realising  my  plan,  I  will,  as  I  proposed, 
proceed  to  indicate  some  of  its  advantages,  which  may  be  briefly  done, 
many  of  them  having  already  been  developed  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment. 

1.  It  would,  at  a  rate  below  all  possible  competition,  provide 
•every  man  against  destitution  arising  from  sickness  or  infirmity. 

2.  It  would    make  that  provision  absolutely   secure,  so   far  as 
regards  payment  of  claims. 

3.  It  would  also  make  it  absolutely  secure  on  the  other  side  as 
regards  payment  of  contributions,  that  being  made  once  for  all  in 
advance. 

4.  It  would  make  every  male  Englishman  practically  indepen- 
dent of  poor  law  aid. 
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5.  It  would-be  a  measure  of  simple  justice  to  every  man  willing 
to  make  his  own  provision,  as  he  ought  to  do. 

6.  It  would  be  a  measure  of  immense  benefit  to  the  thriftless 
thoughtless  boys  of  our  nation,  securing  them  a  provision  for  life,, 
while  teaching  at  least  one  systematic  lesson  :  firstly,  of  personal  self- 
denial  ;  secondly,  of  individual  and  social  duty  ;  thirdly,  of  their  own 
power,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  lay  up  an  important  sum  of  money. 

7.  It  would  give  every  male  Englishman  a  direct  money  interest 
in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

8.  It  would,  in  a  few  years,  reduce  our  enormous,  immoral,  but 
otherwise  indispensable  poor  law  expenditure  by  at  least  50  per  cent., 
while  the  system,  if  applied,  as  it  might  be  in  time,  to  both  sexes, 
might  result  in  the  almost  total  abolition  of  poor  rates. 

9.  In  proportion  as  it  diminished  rates,  it  would  tend  to  raise 
wages  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

10.  It  would  save  every  Englishman  from  the  disgrace,  or  hinder 
him  from  the  dishonesty,  of  pauperism. 

11.  The  measure  could  do  no  real  injury  to  any,  and  must  do  real 
good  to  all. 

Such  are  the  general  advantages.  But,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  many  others  of  detail — such,  for  instance,  as  the  greater 
accuracy  in  calculation  of  rates  of  payment  afforded  by  a  vastly 
extended  area  of  contributions ;  the  greater  security  against  frauds 
arising  from  false  statements  of  age  on  entrance  now  so  easily  made  ; 
the  great  advantage  of  men  having  their  benefit  society  at  hand  in 
whatever  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  they  may  choose  to  earn  their 
bread ;  the  necessity,  during  from  one  to  three  years,  of  written 
agreements  on  hiring,  which  may  teach  the  advantage  of  having  all 
agreements  written  ;  and,  above  all  these,  the  abolition  of  the  usual 
first  plunge  into  actual  pauperism,  the  application  for  medical  relief, 
since  insured  members  would  find  it  infinitely  cheaper  to  contract 
with  their  doctor,  as  they  may  do,  for  five  shillings  yearly,  rather 
than,  besides  paying  for  his  visits,  to  have  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  week 
for  his  certificate  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  their 
sickness-pay. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  claim  to  have  given  good  reasons, 
till  better  contrary  ones  be  shown,  for  at  least  a  fair  debating  of 
such  a  course  as  I  have  proposed.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  such 
a  course  is  just,  is  reasonable,  is  practicable,  is  even  easy ;  that 
difficulties  in  the  way  may  be  removed,  that  discontents  in  the  way 
may  be  allayed,  that  defects  in  the  way  may  be  remedied,  and  that  a 
great  national  good  may  be  effected.  I  feel  confident  that  no  man, 
in  any  sense  interested  enough  in  this  great  subject  to  have  read  these 
pages  through,  will  lay  it  down,  saying  :  '  This  is  all  Utopian  nonsense, 
the  mad  fancy  of  a  visionary,  the  sheer  extravagance  of  a  doctrinaire.' 
Nor  will  he,  however  disagreeing  with  me  on  a  point  or  two  of  detail, 
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be  able  to  say  :  '  This  man  is  altogether  wrong.'  He  will  rather  feel : 
1  There  is  something  in  these  suggestions  which  I  should  attend  to, 
though  I  cast  the  rest  aside  ;  something  which,  in  time  to  come,  may 
combine  with  something  else  in  other  plans  to  work  a  salutary 
change  ;  something  which  makes  me  feel  that  good  may  be  done,  and 
which,  some  day  or  other,  will  make  me  and  many  say  "It  shall  be 
done"  And  meanwhile — I  will  think  of  it.' 

And  this  is  all  I  ask :  that  my  patient,  reflective  readers  will — 
think  of  it.  It  may  be  the  means  of  helping  them  out  of  many  a 
sadly  perplexing  reflection  if  they  will  think  of  it,  for  instance,  every 
time  they  see  the  countless  pothouses  filled  with  mad  young  spend- 
thrifts wasting  their  abundant  earnings,  or  every  time  they  see  the 
board-room  door  besieged  by  beggarly  old  spendthrifts,  often  with 
wives  and  families,  claiming  in  their  shameful  rags  and  self-made 
wretchedness  the  premium  of  their  prodigality  from  the  savings  of 
their  honest  neighbours. 

Few,  however,  of  my  readers  may  have  occasion  to  mark  such 
scenes  as  these  as  reminders  of  the  present  essay.  But,  at  all  events,  I 
may  safely  commend  it  to  their  thoughts  for  every  occasion  on  which 
the  tax-collector  leaves  his  pleasant  notice  at  their  door,  and  ask 
them  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  any  longer  quite  agree  with 
him  that  the  rate  they  abominate,  of  so  much  in  the  pound,  is 
really  made  '  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  poor.' 

WILLIAM  LEWERY  BLACKLEY. 
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RECENT  ATTACKS  ON  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


AT  the  recent  brilliant  and  successful  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Dublin,  more  than  usual  interest  was  excited  by  the  subject 
of  political  economy.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  two  causes, 
neither  apparently  boding  much  good  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
science.  The  first  cause  was  that  the  claim  of  political  economy 
to  form  part  at  all  of  the  agenda  of  the  British  Association  was 
disputed.  The  second  was  the  singularly  able  and  elaborate  address 
of  Mr.  Ingram,  the  president  of  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  which  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been  reprinted,  and  which, 
in  its  full  extent,  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject.  As  to  the  first  cause  I  have 
no  observation  to  make.  It  is  a  question  not  of  the  value  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  but  of  its  congeniality  to  the  objects  of 
the  association,  on  which  I  have  no  pretence  to  offer  an  opinion. 
The  second  cause  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 
I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  epitomise  the  substance  of  the  President's 
address,  and  then  offer  upon  it  the  criticisms  which  the  ability  of  the 
author  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  appear  to  demand. 

Mr.  Ingram  points  out  that  in  many  quarters  the  science  of  poli- 
tical economy,  as  taught  and  understood  in  England,  has  fallen  much 
in  public  estimation.  There  is  a  general  opinion,  he  says,  among  those 
who  still  profess  to  think  highly  of  the  science,  that  it  has  seen 
its  best  days — that,  after  exercising  an  immense  influence  over 
legislation  and  deciding  the  fate  of  cabinets  and  of  parties,  it  is  losing 
its  hold  as  a  study  and  its  position  as  a  science.  Mr.  Ingram  is  of 
opinion  that  economical  phenomena  do  admit  of  scientific  treatment, 
but  not,  it  should  seem,  on  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  during  the  hundred  years  that  have  just  passed.  He  bases 
his  opinion  on  the  somewhat  singular  ground  that  *  political  economy 
is  comprehended  in  the  more  general  question  of  a  scientific  sociology.' 
Then  follows  a  splendid  eulogium  on  sociology,  which,  if  it  be  indeed 
a  science  and  merit  one-hundredth  part  of  what  is  said  of  it,  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  better  name  than  a  half  Greek,  half  Latin  com- 
pound, to  which  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  definite  idea.  It 
is  entirely  on  account  of  its  being  comprehended  in  the  science  of 
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sociology,  and  not  in  the  least  because  it  has  been  treated  by  such 
writers  as  Smith,  Hume,  Eicardo,  Mill,  Senior,  Macculloch,  Malthus, 
and  Bastiat,  that  the  dignity  of  a  science  is  granted  to  political 
economy.  Having  thus  refused  us  permission  to  study  t  political 
economy  except  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger  investigation,  and  utterly 
put  aside  what  English  thinkers  have  done,  Mr.  Ingram  proceeds  to 
fortify  himself  with  four  dicta  out  of  Comte,  '  the  greatest  master 
who  has  ever  treated  of  sociological  method ' — which  sounds  to  me 
something  like 

All  hail,  Dalhousie,  thou  great  god  of  war, 

Lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Mar ! 

These  grounds  relate,  first,  to  the  attempt  to  isolate  the  study  of 
wealth  from  that  of  the  other  social  phenomena ;  secondly,  to  the 
metaphysical  or  viciously  abstract  character  of  many  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  economists  ;  thirdly,  to  the  abusive  preponderance  of  deduction 
in  their  processes  of  research ;  and,  fourthly,  to  the  too  absolute  way 
in  which  their  conclusions  are  conceived  and  enunciated. 

Now  I  desire  to  point  out,  before  I  proceed  further,  what  we 
are  expected  to  grant  as  too  clear  for  argument  or  controversy.  We 
are  required  to  admit  that  there  exists  at  the  present  time  a  science 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  science  of  sociology  ;  that  this 
science  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  statical  and  the  dynamical, 
the  former  dealing  with  simultaneous,  the  latter  with  successive 
phenomena ;  that  this  science  has  already  advanced  so  far  in  its  con- 
struction, and  produced  results  so  clear  and  so  satisfactory,  that  we 
are  justified  not  only  in  pursuing  it,  but  in  treating  it  as  a  scientia 
scientiarum  which  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
canon  or  measure  to  which  it  behoves  other  so-called  sciences  to  sub- 
mit and  coordinate  themselves.  We  are  required  to  believe  that,  in 
a  matter  so  infinitely  various  as  the  social  state  of  man  under  every 
condition  of  climate,  culture,  religion,  and  government,  this  new  science 
has  already  acquired  such  stores  of  knowledge,  thoroughly  sifted  and 
carefully  and  soberly  generalised,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
nounce ex  cathedra  on  all  kindred  methods  of  inquiry,  and  to  declare 
them  entirely  superseded  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  new  method, 
and  utterly  superfluous  so  far  as  they  agree  with  it.  So  complete  is  the 
victory,  so  absolute  the  success,  of  the  science  of  sociology,  that  it  is 
able  to  legislate  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  all  who  have  come  before 
or  who  may  come  after  it.  It  has,  it  seems,  somehow  been  able  to 
prove  that  the  deductive  mode  of  examining  economical  questions  is 
wrong ;  and  I  suppose,  as  there  are — or  rather,  to  speak  with  be- 
coming modesty,  there  were  before  the  apparition  of  sociology — only 
two  methods  of  scientific  reasoning,  induction  and  deduction,  there 
only  remains  one  permissible  mode  of  establishing  anything  that  comes 
under  the  comprehensive  jurisdiction  of  sociology — that  is,  induction. 

Before  yielding  to  these  important  postulates,  we  have  some  right 
to  a  little  more  information  than  we  at  present  possess  as  to  the  state 
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and  prospects  of  this  new  science  to  which  we  are  summoned  at  once 
to  surrender  the  labours  and,  I  will  add,  the  triumphs  of  the  hundred 
years  which  have  followed  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
I  think  that  we  have  some  right  to  demand  full  proof  that  there  exists 
at  the  present  time  such  a  science  as  sociology.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
science  of  sociology  is  possible  :  I  ask  for  proof  that  it  really  exists. 
The  answer  which  Mr.  Ingram  gives  us  to  this  very  reasonable  demand 
I  cannot  regard  as  satisfactory.  It  is  this :  '  That  economical  pheno- 
mena are  capable  of  scientific  treatment  is  a  proposition  which  1  do 
not  intend  to  spend  time  in  demonstrating.'  *  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  more  general  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  sociology, 
and  any  one  who  disputes  it  will  have  enough  to  do  in  combating 
the  arguments  by  which  Comte,  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer  have 
established  that  possibility.'  *  Nor  do  I  intend  to  waste  words  in 
showing  that,  if  there  be  a  science  of  sociology,  no  other  branch 
of  investigation  can  compete  with  it  in  importance  or  dignity.'  This 
is  all  the  proof  that  is  offered  us  of  the  existence  of  a  science  of 
sociology ;  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  there  is  no  other. 

Now  I  assert  that  the  question  is  not  whether  a  scientific  socio- 
logy is  possible,  but  whether  the  science  of  sociology  actually  exists. 
A  science  is  not  created  by  adducing  arguments  to  show  that  it  is 
possible.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language,  of  which  the  practice 
of  the  present  day  offers  only  too  many  instances,  to  degrade  the 
name  of  science  by  confounding  it  with  crude  and  tentative  efforts 
to  create  science.  It  is  not  by  adducing  arguments  to  prove  that  a 
science  on  any  particular  subject  may  exist  that  its  existence  is 
proved;  but,  simple  and  tautological  as  it  may  sound,  the  existence 
of  the  science  is  proved  by  creating  it.  Science  means  knowledge 
in  its  clearest  and  most  absolute  form,  and  there  is  but  one 
crucial  test  of  the  existence  of  such  knowledge,  and  that  test  is 
prediction.  When  the  so-called  science  of  sociology  shall  show  itself 
able  to  foretell  the  future  on  economical  subjects  in  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instances  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  good  luck  in  guessing, 
and  without  plagiarism  from  the  much-depreciated  science  of  political 
economy,  more  will  have  been  done  to  vindicate  its  scientific  position 
than  can  be  effected  by  any  amount  of  argument.  If  the  child  is . 
alive,  let  us  hear  it  cry  to  prove  its  existence.  Till  that  has  been 
done,  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  science  cannot  rise  higher  than  the 
humble  position  of  an  undemonstrated  possibility.  Sociology  has  yet 
its  spurs  to  win.  The  difficulties  which  lie  before  it  as  yet  unsur- 
mounted  are  enormous  ;  but  nothing  will  be  gained  for  the  cause  of 
truth  by  decking  it  with  laurels  which  it  has  not  won,  and  conferring 
on  it  titles  which  it  has  not  yet  merited.  And  when  sociology  shall 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  herself  as  a  science  capable,  as  all  true 
science  must  be,  of  verifying  her  pretensions  by  prediction,  and  when 
it  shall  appear  from  that  science  that  the  economical  phenomena 
which  are  treated  of  in  political  economy  are  really  dominated  by 
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some  higher  and  more  comprehensive  generalisation  than  has  hitherto 
been  discovered,  then  and  not  till  then  it  will  be  time  to  call  upon  us 
to  cast  aside  the  labours  of  our  great  economists  as  superseded  by  the 
progress  of  inquiry.  It  seems  the  very  height  of  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption to  abandon  what  we  have,  before  we  have  anything  wherewith 
to  replace  it.  The  natural  result  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
is  that  sciences  which  for  a  while  acknowledged  no  superior  should,  by 
accumulation  of  more  accurate  data  and  by  the  ascent  to  higher  and 
more  perfect  generalisation,  find  themselves  subordinated  to  wider 
and  more  architectonic  sciences,  and  be  discovered  to  rest  on  con- 
ditions of  which  their  founders  and  early  cultivators  had  no  idea.  So 
far  from  repining,  he  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
philosopher  who  did  not  rejoice  at  this  intellectual  victory,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  what  effect  it  might  have  on  his  own  or  any  one's 
reputation.  What  I  am  now  deprecating  is  the  taking  for  granted 
that  this  most  desirable  object  has  been  attained  merely  because  a 
certain  number  of  able  men  cheer  the  commencement  of  labours  that 
may  be  unsuccessful,  and  must  be  long  and  arduous,  by  assuming  the 
success  which  they  have  yet  to  win.  I  should  have  thought  that 
to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  on 
whose  shoulders  they  must  mount  if  they  mean  to  accomplish  their 
design,  was  a  more  promising  frame  of  mind  than  a  premature 
attempt  to  discredit  those  whom,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  they  have  been 
unable  to  surpass  or  displace. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  makes  me  less  sanguine  than  I 
should  otherwise  be  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  hypothetical  science  of 
sociology.  It  starts  with  an  avowed  aversion  for  the  deductive, 
method.  It  relies  principally  on  induction.  Now  the  great  advantage 
of  the  inductive  method  has  hitherto  been  that  it  starts  from  facts 
perfectly  well  ascertained.  In  physical  science,  where  it  has  hitherto 
won  its  principal  triumphs,  the  facts  have  been  matters  of  experi- 
ment. The  phenomena  of  nature  frequently  repeat  themselves.  The 
investigator  has  seldom  to  deal  with  unique  cases.  With  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals  he  can  infinitely  vary  the  conditions  under 
which  he  views  them.  Similar  specimens  can  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance ;  everything  has  a  name,  and  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  identity. 
There  is  the  aid  of  the  telescope  to  make  far  things  near,  and  of  the 
microscope  to  make  small  things  large.  What  wonder  if,  with  such 
appliances,  we  have  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  nature,  and  rifled 
her  inmost  treasure  ?  But  all  this  offers  but  cold  encouragement  to 
those  who  aspire  to  apply  the  inductive  method  to  such  a  subject  as 
political  economy,  or  any  inquiry  respecting  human  nature.  Instead 
of  being  single,  the  facts  are  often  intensely  complicated.  Instead  of 
being  present,  they  are  separated  from  us  often  by  vast  intervals  of 
space  and  time.  Instead  of  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  our 
senses,  they  are  gathered  from  relations  extending  over  some  thousands 
of  years,  subject  to  the  distortion,  falsification,  and  exaggeration 
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which  interest,  bigotry,  love,  hatred,  ignorance,  and  party-spirit  can 
introduce.  We  are  expected,  out  of  the  shreds  and  fragments  of 
ancient  science,  life,  and  history  which  have  come  down  to  us 
mutilated,  unvouched,  and  un authenticated,  to  recall,  with  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  science,  many  things  which  were 
utterly  hidden  from  the  actors  in  those  remote  scenes  themselves. 
We  are  never  sure  that  we  have  the  whole  of  the  case  before 
us.  We  build  upon  sand,  and  expect  to  erect  a  structure  of  ada- 
mant. These  things  are  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  attempt, 
but  they  are  reasons  for  distrusting  a  method  which  is  applied  under 
difficulties  which  have  never  yet  been  surmounted,  and  for  treating 
those  who  have  tried  another  course,  and  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
succeeded,  with  a  consideration  and  candour  which  those  who  give  it 
may  possibly  need  for  their  own  shortcomings. 

In  the  hope  that  I  have  at  least  provisionally  established  the 
proposition  that  there  is  no  science  as  yet  in  existence  which  can 
vindicate  its  claim  to  supersede  the  existing  science  of  political 
economy,  I  proceed  to  consider  what  has  been  urged  in  depreciation 
of  the  existing  science.  We  are  told  that  political  economy  is  gene- 
rally unpopular,  and  especially  that  it  finds  no  favour  with  the 
working  classes.  If  we  were  speaking  of  a  play  or  a  novel,  or  if 
there  were  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  working  classes  have 
studied  the  subject,  or  could  possibly  look  at  it  without  very  strong 
prepossessions,  this  would  be  a  very  serious  objection.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  science  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  all  such  considerations. 
The  object  of  science  is  not  to  please  or  to  conciliate.  It  has  no 
.  policy.  It  knows  no  compromise.  If  false,  no  popularity  can  re- 
deem it ;  if  true,  no  unpopularity  can  hurt  it.  Others  may  amuse 
themselves  with  bright  and  flattering  views  of  human  nature.  It  is 
on  the  poor  that  the  hard  truths  and  cruel  realities  of  life  must  fall. 
We  cannot  prevent  this,  nor  prevent  the  pressure  under  any  econo- 
mical law  from  being  regarded  as  if  it  were  the  fault  of  the  rich 
instead  of  the  inevitable  order  of  things. 

We  will  now  consider  the  objections  to  the  English  school  of 
political  economy  as  epitomised  from  Comte  by  Mr.  Ingram.  The 
first  objection,  he  says,  is  the  'pretension  of  the  present  school  of 
political  economists  to  isolate  the  special  phenomena  they  study — the 
economic  phenomena  of  society  from  all  the  rest,  its  material  aspect 
from  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  aspects — and  to  constitute 
an  independent  science  dealing  with  the  former  alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  latter.'  In  this  sentence  are  contained  the  whole  merits  of 
the  question,  and  the  criticism  merits  the  most  careful  consideration. 
The  operations  of  nature  are  so  marvellously  intertwined  one  with 
another  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prejudice  against  any  one  who 
presumes  to  isolate  them  from  each  other,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is,  I  admit,  upon  those  who  advocate  such  a  proceeding.  I  agree 
that  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  we  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
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No  one  can  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  he  may  do  that 
thing  with  reference  to  many  or  few  things,  and  he  has  no  right 
arbitrarily  to  curtail  the  result  of  his  labours  to  one  subject  even  were 
it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  reason  for  dealing  with  political 
economy  apart  from  the  rest  of  human  nature  lies  not  in  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  the  philosopher,  but  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  nature  of  things. 
We  must  seek  elsewhere  than  in  arbitrary  caprice  for  the  causes 
which  have  made  political  economy  a  deductive  science.  As  far  as 
we  can  trace  the  history  of  science,  its  first  efforts  were  purely  deduc- 
tive ;  sweeping  generalisations  were  made,  and  particular  cases  were 
assumed  to  come  within  them.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
the  test  of  success  was  experience.  If  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
were  found  to  be  true  in  practice,  the  science  was  established ;  if 
false,  it  was  discredited ;  if  doubtful,  it  also  remained  in  doubt. 
Thus  mathematics  vindicated  their  claim  at  once,  somewhat  no  doubt 
from  their  conformity  to  reason,  but  still  more  from  their  absolute 
agreement  with  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  physics  were  discarded, 
because,  treated  by  the  deductive  method,  they  entirely  failed  to 
satisfy  this  condition.  There  remained  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
mankind,  morals,  metaphysics,  politics,  psychology.  On  these  subjects 
irrmtme  labour  and  ability  have  been  bestowed,  from  the  first  dawning 
of  Greek  philosophy  till  the  last  effort  of  German  speculation.  The 
course  of  events  has  been  uniform.  A  system  is  introduced,  admired, 
adopted,  doubted,  and  destroyed.  We  know  no  more  on  these  subjects 
in  the  days  of  Hegel  than  we  did  in  the  days  of  Plato.  The  result 
has  been  just  what  was  to  be  expected.  Mathematics  have  been 
established  without  dispute  as  the  sdentia  scientiarum,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  physical  sciences  to 
supply  by  a  careful  generalisation  the  wants  of  the  deductive  method. 
Between  these  stand  what  are  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the 
moral  sciences,  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  treated 
deductively,  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  with  signal  ill  success. 
At  last,  in  sheer  despair,  people  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  in- 
ductive method,  following  in  the  wake,  and  doubtless  hoping  for  the 
success,  of  the  disciples  of  Galileo  and  Bacon  in  the  realm  of  physics. 
To  this  statement  there  is  one  signal  exception.  The  creation, 
accumulation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  were  treated 
by  Adam  Smith  by  the  deductive  method,  and  ought,  according  to 
the  warning  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  other  moral  sciences, 
to  have  equally  failed.  Instead  of  that  he  achieved  a  success  as 
complete  as  it  was  unique.  The  fabric  rose  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in 
a  single  night.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  assert  that  the  work 
was  perfect.  Errors  and  oversights  crept  in,  as  was  sure  to  be  the 
case,  a  fate  which  even  mathematicians  have  not  always  escaped ;  but 
they  were  such  as  the  very  principles  which  Smith  had  laid  down 
enabled  his  successors  to  correct.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  separa- 
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tion  of  political  economy  from  all  kindred  studies  is  not  the  work  of 
its  founder,  but  arises  from  the  nature  of  things.  Political  economy 
is  separated  from  all  the  moral  sciences,  not  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
its  founders,  but  by  the  nature  of  things  themselves.  The  difference 
between  political  economy  and  the  other  moral  sciences  consists  in 
this,  that  it  admits  of  that  prediction  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
test  of  true  science.  In  love,  or  war,  or  politics,  or  religion,  or 
morals,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  mankind  will  act ;  and  there- 
fore on  these  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  reason  deductively.  But 
once  place  a  man's  ear  within  the  ring  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  his  conduct  can  be  counted  on  to  the  greatest  nicety. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  everybody  really  always  acts  alike 
where  money  or  money's  worth  is  concerned,  but  that  the  deviations 
from  a  line  of  conduct  which  can  be  foreseen  and  predicted  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  practically  be  considered  as  non-existent.  The 
argument  was  not  founded  on  induction.  It  assumed  what  it  could 
not  prove.  It  assumed  that  though  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  matters 
connected  with  wealth,  mankind  are  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
the  desire  of  wealth,  yet  these  deviations  are  either  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  mass  of  transactions,  or  that  these  extraneous 
motives  tend  so  much  to  cancel  each  other,  that  they  may  be  neglected 
without  perceptible  error.  The  advocates  of  the  present  system  of 
political  economy,  though  their  method  is  in  form  deductive,  must 
really  rest  their  claim  to  success  on  experience.  With  certain  well- 
known  exceptions,  easily  corrected  when  discovered  by  the  same 
method  of  elimination  of  extraneous  motives  on  which  the  theory 
rests,  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  remains  unshaken,  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
curious  felicity  of  an  unique  method.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  this  method  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  human 
life,  but  in  mathematics  we  frequently  meet  with  it.  Thus  we  are 
directed  sometimes  to  assume  that  a  very  small  quantity  in  compa- 
rison with  a  very  large  one  may  be  neglected,  and  that  the  angles  of  a 
polygon,  when  infinite  in  number  (which  is  impossible),  are  equal  to 
a  circle.  Though  nothing  but  experience  could  establish  it,  there  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  surprising  in  the  evidence  which  political  economy, 
verified  by  this  crucial  experience,  affords  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  desire  of  wealth  and  aversion  from  labour  on  which  the  whole 
science  is  based.  Experience  shows  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  science  turns,  all  that  was  wanted  was  the  know- 
ledge that  the  ruling  passions  of  mankind  were  wealth  and  ease. 

Search  then  the  ruling  passion  :  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 
The  fool  consistent  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

The   second   objection  to  the  only  existing  school   of  political 
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economy  was  first  stated  to  lie  'in  the  metaphysical  or  viciously 
abstract  character  of  many  of  the  conceptions  of  the  economists ' — 
a  phrase  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  alter  on  a  restatement  by 
the  very  important  addition  of  the  words  '  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith.'  We  are  thus  left  in  doubt — a  doubt  which  is  never  cleared 
up — whether  the  existing  political  economy  is  to  be  thrown  aside  for 
the  faults  of  Adam  Smith  or  only  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  suc- 
cessors. To  me  neither  seems  logically  possible.  We  are  told  that 
'  in  nothing  is  the  eminent  superiority  of  Adam  Smith  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  his  tendency  to  comprehend  and  combine  in  his  investi- 
gations all  the  different  aspects  of  social  phenomena.  He  anticipated 
sociology.  He  had  an  admirable  breadth  of  view,  and  generally 
gives  a  large  place  to  induction.'  If  this  be  so,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably ask  why  the  science  of  which  this  great  man  was  the 
creator  is  to  be  flung  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  science 
avowedly  resting  on  a  totally  new  foundation.  Be  the  faults  of  his 
successors  what  they  may,  theyjcannot  obliterate  his  merits,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  reason  why  he  is  to  share  in  the  condemnation 
of  those  from  whose  faults  he  is  confessedly  free. 

It  thus  appears  that  we  have  not  two,  but  threa,  rival  systems — 
the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  for  which  Mr.  Ingram  has  nothing  but 
praise  ;  the  system  of  his  successors,  for  which  he  has  nothing  but 
blame ;  and  the  unknown  and  untried  science  of  sociology.  He 
describes  Adam  Smith  as  possessing  all  the  merits  which  he  considers 
as  inherent  in  the  science  of  sociology,  and,  having  done  so,  puts  him 
aside  altogether.  But  my  business  is  not  so  much  to  show  that  the 
position  taken  up  by  our  opponent  is  not  logically  tenable  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  I  entirely  deny  that  the 
method  of  Adam  Smith  was  in  substance  different  from  the  method 
of  his  illustrious  successors,  Kicardo,  Mill,  and  Bastiat.  The  only 
conclusive  way  of  deciding  the  controversy  is  by  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Smith,  and  I  challenge  those  who  are  seeking  to  make 
out  their  case  by  loading  him  with  praise  to  which  he  is  not  entitled 
to  produce  a  single  instance  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations  where 
Smith  has  had  recourse  to  the  method  of  induction.  I  will 
premise  one  observation — that  induction  is  an  act  of  inference,  and 
that  observation,  comparison,  explanation,  and  illustration,  not  being- 
acts  of  inference,  must  not  be  confounded  with  induction. 

The  fairest  way  of  discovering  the  method  of  Smith  is  to  take 
the  first  section  of  the  first  book,  for  there,  while  the  author  is  on 
his  guard,  we  may  expect  to  find  his  method  in  its  utmost  simplicity 
and  purity.  He  begins  thus :  *  The  greatest  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  anywhere  directed  or  applied,  seem  to 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour.  The  effects  of  the- 
division  of  labour  on  ths  general  business  of  society  will  be  more 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  L 
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easily  understood  by  considering  in  what  manner  it  operates  in  some 
particular  manufacture.'  He  treats  the  principle  he  has  laid  down  as 
self-evident,  and  only  uses  the  particular  trade  of  the  pinmaker 
to  make  his  meaning  clear.  Had  he  proceeded  by  the  inductive 
method,  he  would  have  cited  a  number  of  trades  in  which  the 
division  of  labour  has  been  found  of  great  advantage,  and  from  these 
instances  would  have  deduced  his  principle.  But  his  object  is  not 
to  prove,  but  to  illustrate.  In  the  next  chapter  he  deduces  the 
division  of  labour  from  the  tendency  in  man  to  truck,  barter,  and 
exchange.  In  the  next  chapter  he  proceeds  a  step  farther,  and  asserts 
that  the  division  of  labour  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
Had  he  pursued  the  inductive  method,  the  whole  process  would  have 
been  reversed,  and  he  would  have  begun  by  citing  a  number  of  trades 
in  which  the  division  of  labour  obtains,  and  so  worked  back  to  the 
principle  he  wished  to  establish.  The  truth  is  that  Adam  Smith 
was  a  professor,  and,  professorlike,  was  more  solicitous  to  teach  what 
he  believed  to  be  true  than  to  impart  the  exact  sources  from  which 
he  derived  his  information,  and  was  very  often  and  very  justly  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  than  of  his  premisses. 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  second  objection  to  the  present  political 
economy  must  be  that  if  it  include  Adam  Smith,  it  is  on  the  evidence 
of  those  who  make  it  inapplicable  to  him,  and  if  it  does  not  include 
him  it  is  unimportant,  as  the  question  is  not  of  the  merit  of  any 
particular  writer,  but  of  the  soundness  of  a  system. 

The  third  objection  to  the  existing  political  economy,  including, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  some  little  inconsistency,  Adam  Smith  him- 
self, is  the  exaggerating  immensely  the  office  of  deduction  as  used  by 
the  economists  in  their  investigations.  I  have  already  anticipated 
much  of  the  answer  to  these  objections.  I  touch  here,  I  suspect, 
the  sorest  place  in  the  whole  controversy.  A  science  must  rest  on  some- 
thing, and  if  it  is  not  deductive  it  must  be  inductive.  But  we  are 
told  that '  laws  of  the  economic  constitution  and  movement  of  society 
are  first  obtained  by  observation  directed  either  to  contemporary  life 
or  the  history  of  the  past.  The  office  of  deduction  is  to  verify  and 
control  the  inductions  which  have  been  arrived  at,  using  for  this 
purpose  considerations  founded  on  the  qualities  of  human  nature  and 
the  external  conditions  to  which  society  is  subjected.'  On  this  I 
remark  that  this  way  of  stating  the  case  really  concedes  the  validity 
of  the  deductive  method,  since  it  awards  to  deduction  the  supreme 
decision,  though  without  being  able  to  account,  as  I  believe  I 
have  done,  for  the  power  of  deduction  which  in  this  single  instance 
has  been  found  to  lead  to  truth  without  being  supported  on  clear  and 
absolute  truth.  I  must  also  remark  that  observation  is  one  thing 
and  induction  is  another,  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  treat  induction, 
which  implies  reason,  as  identical  with  observation,  which  does  not. 
The  problem  of  economical  science  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  worked 
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out  by  three  factors — observation,  induction,  and  deduction.  Each 
of  these  is  set  to  do  something  which  is  out  of  its  power.  Observa- 
tion, whose  business  is  to  supply  facts,  is  to  obtain  laws  ;  induction, 
whose  business  is  to  obtain  laws,  is  to  be  checked  and  rationalised  ; 
and  deduction,  whose  whole  business  is  to  draw  conclusions,  is  meta- 
morphosed into  a  critical  faculty  and  set  to  verify  and  control  induction. 
So  far  from  the  business  of  deduction  consisting  in  controlling  induc- 
tion, the  fact  seems  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  An  argument  inconsistent 
with  facts  is  ipso  facto  destroyed.  The  weaker  must  yield  to  the 
stronger.  When  Voltaire  declared  against  orthography,  it  was  not,  as 
was  wittily  said,  so  much  the  worse  for  orthography,  but  so  much  the 
worse  for  Voltaire.  No  real  progress  can  arise  from  such  an  abuse  of 
language  and  confusion  of  thought.  It  were  better  to  say  that  a  de- 
ductive argument  is  good  till  it  is  upset  by  another  argument  of  more 
cogency  than  to  involve  us  in  this  hopeless  labyrinth.  The  great 
error  seems  to  consist  in  confusing  between  illustrations  and  argu- 
ments. Hume  very  truly  remarked  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  :  t  It 
has  depth,  and  solidity,  and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  illustrated 
with  curious  facts  that  it  must  take  the  public  attention.'  The 
fallacy  which  I  am  combating  seems  to  be  the  insisting  upon 
treating  these  illustrations  not  as  what  they  really  are,  but  as  that 
which  they  are  not  and  were  never  intended  to  be,  the  real  grounds 
on  which  the  argument  rests — the  argument  itself  being  degraded  to 
the  humble  duty  of  criticising  the  aptness  of  the  illustrations. 

I  will  conclude  with  an  instance  which,  as  I  think,  clearly 
shows  that  for  which  I  contend — namely,  that  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
does  not  owe  its  success  to  a  peculiar  method  of  treatment,  but  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  is  not  the  only  production  of  Smith's  genius.  His  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments  was  elaborated  with  great  care.  The  object 
was  to  prove  that  sympathy  forms  the  foundation  of  morals.  '  It  is 
valuable,'  says  Dr.  Brown,  '  not  for  the  leading  doctrine,  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  fallacy,  but  for  the  minor  theories  that  are  introduced 
in  illustration  of  it,  and  for  the  refined  analysis  which  it  exhibits  in 
many  of  its  details,'  &c.  Why  then  did  he  fail  in  the  one  as  signally 
as  he  succeeded  in  the  other?  I  know  not  what  would  be  the 
answer  of  our  opponents,  or  how  they  would  explain  the  failure  of 
this  most  able  man  in  the  practice  of  the  same  method  which  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably  seventeen  years  afterwards  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  I  should  say  that  Smith  failed  in  the  one  and  succeeded 
in  the  other  because  the  one  subject  was,  and  the  other  was  not, 
adapted  to  the  method  of  deduction  which  he  employed.  The 
one  method  admitted  of  the  elimination  of  all  motives  except  the 
single  one  of  pecuniary  interest ;  the  other  did  not.  The  deductive 
method,  which  was  sufficient  for  the  one,  is  not  refined  enough  for 
the  other. 

3L2 
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The  last  objection  that  is  urged  against  the  existing  school  of 
political  economy  is  that  it  is  too  absolute  and  arrives  at  results 
which  purport  to  apply  equally  to  all  states  of  society.  No  instance 
is  given  of  this,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  instance  is  forth- 
coming. The  division  of  labour,  wages,  rent,  commerce,  taxes,  &c., 
must  exist  before  the  rules  applicable  to  them  can  come  into  play. 
To  suppose  that  political  economists  think  otherwise  is  to  impute  to 
them  a  most  melancholy  economy  of  brains.  All  that  political 
economy  pretends  to  is  that,  when  and  in  proportion  as  these  things 
come  into  existence,  the  principles  which  apply  to  them  come  into 
existence  with  them,  and  that  though,  as  society  becomes  more 
complicated,  these  things  become  more  complicated  too,  they  do  not 
change  their  nature,  but  retain  the  qualities  with  which  they  were 
originally  imbued.  There  is  a  point  where  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire  ceases  to  be  applicable,  as  in  the  case  of  children.  As  to  when 
that  point  is  reached,  honest  and  able  men  may  reasonably  differ, 
but  no  one  ever  claimed  for  political  economy,  though  it  may  suit 
the  interests  of  baffled  sciolists  to  say,  that  it  has  any  right  to  encroach 
on  the  domain  of  charity  or  mercy. 

As  to  the  future  of  political  economy,  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
very  sanguine  that  many  new  or  striking  discoveries  are  in  reserve 
for  it.  If  I  have  correctly  stated  the  cause  of  its  success,  any 
attempt  to  widen  its  field  will  only  deprive  it  of  that  basis  of 
certainty  which  it  derives  from  the  practical  uniformity  of  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  mankind  with  regard  to  wealth.  These  de- 
ductions and  feelings  are  so  obvious,  and  have  been  so  repeatedly 
analysed,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  branch  of  them  should  have 
been  overlooked.  The  future  is  all  for  the  sociologists,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  long  remain  so.  But  if  I  am  modest 
in  my  anticipations,  I  am  amply  indemnified  by  my  retrospects. 
Setting  aside  physics  and  mathematics — the  one  the  chosen  ground 
of  induction,  the  other  of  deduction — I  claim  for  political  economy 
a  success  more  brilliant  and  more  lasting  than  any  other  of  what  are 
loosely  called  the  moral  sciences  can  lay  claim  to.  Si  monumentum 
quceris,  circv.mspice.  To  the  labours  of  these  men,  whose  method  is 
so  erroneous  and  whose  names  are  so  unpopular,  we  owe,  among  other 
things,  the  repeal  of  hundreds  of  galling  taxes  on  almost  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  on  the  food  of  the  people,  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
and  navigation  laws,  the  cessation  of  smuggling,  the  placing  of  the 
currency  of  the  country  on  a  thoroughly  sound  and  satisfactory  basis, 
the  establishment  of  limited  liability  in  joint-stock  companies,  the 
principle  of  payment  by  results,  open  competition  for  public  appoint- 
ments, and  the  abolition  of  the  absurd  system  of  bounties  and  draw- 
backs. These  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  prefer  them  to  the  shadowy  and  unrealised  anti- 
cipations of  the  future. 

ROBERT  LOWE. 
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PERHAPS  scholars  have  heard  and  read  quite  enough  about  the  Greek 
Anthology.  It  has  become  historical,  as  all  collected  poems  do,  a 
storehouse  not  unlocked  unless  to  group  or  edit  the  contents ;  this 
record  of  the  manifold  life  of  a  thousand  years  has  been  made  into  a 
book,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  vitality  in  the  making.  ^  There  is 
plenty  of  question  about  the  different  anthologies,  and  some  little 
about  the  separate  authors  and  their  poems.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
poetry-lovers,  and  specially  lovers  of  songs,  hardly  know  how  many  of 
their  favourites  are  there  in  original  form.  English  people  who  love 
Herrick  and  Ben  Jonson  do  not  all  know  that  Meleager  was  in  love 
with  daffodils,  and  wrote  about  the  wreath  he  made  of  them  very 
much  as  Herrick  would  have  done  ;  that  Agathias  as  good  as  wrote 
'  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes '  (the  first  verse  of  it  at  least,  and 
the  second  is  to  be  found  unfathered  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Anthology  l  too) ;  and  that,  to  speak  in  reverse  order  of  time,  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  can  all  be  quoted  in  it. 
There  are  epigrams  with  the  stamp  of  each  upon  the  face  of  them. 

These  lovers  of  songs — they  may  not  care  for  history,  and  are  very 
likely  quite  ignorant  of  Herrick's  life  and  Jonson's — will  not  want  to 
hear  much  about  the  song-writers  themselves ;  and  there  is  not  much 
to  tell.  '  Herrick '  and  '  Jonson '  are  to  them  respectively  the  names 
of  a  good  many  and  a  few  well-known  and  well-loved  verses,  and  so 
should  Callimachus,  for  instance,  and  Agathias,  and  of  course  Meleager 
"be  ;  and  that  would  be  a  great  deal  better  fame  for  these  poets  than 
that  students  only  should  know  about  them  as  represented  by 
certain  numbers  in  the  great  drift-heap  of  the  Anthology.  Plato  and 
Simonides  have  their  better  fame  elsewhere,  and  are  not  in  such  risk 
of  being  laid  by.  This,  then,  is  what  I  want  to  give — some  readable 
little  English  poems  written  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  great  while 
ago  in  Greek.  An  accurate  recognition  of  each  poet  as  an  in- 
dividual cannot  perhaps  be  made  out  of  the  original  language, 
scarcely  even  there ;  but  just  as  Keats  by  his  temperament  met 
Homer  halfway  in  Chapman,  lovers  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  and 

1  The  references  throughout  are  to  the  Anthologia  Palatina   (instruxit  Fred. 
Diibner,  Paris,  1864). 
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of  modern  poetry,  as  well  as  Greek  scholars  or  better,  can  meet  these 
very  men  with  their  sweethearts  and  their  garlands  ( in  their  habit 
as  they  lived  '  so  many  hundred  years  gone  by. 

Now,  for  us  to  do  this  with  ease  and  pleasure,  we  must  meet  them 
under  some  guise  familiar  to  us  and  not  dull.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  metres.  With  our  ears  accustomed  to  such  a  great 
number  of  lyric  forms,  we  must  have  variety  above  all  else.  For 
different  subjects  we  want  different  keys  and  different  time  as  in 
music.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  Tennyson's  work.  For 
the  monotone  of  sorrow  he  takes  one  grave  metre,  but  in  '  Maud,' 
where  the  movement  is  as  complex  as  life's,  he  varies  the  metres  to 
correspond  with  it  as  best  may  be.  The  translator  who  would  use 
one  metre  for  these  Greek  epigrams,  would  have  written  '  Maud '  in 
couplets.  Hexameters  and  pentameters  and  occasional  iambics  are 
the  metres  of  the  Anthology,  but  they  are  not  familiar  to  us  and  never 
will  be,  unless  combined  with  rhyme  (and  always  the  more  rhyme 
the  better),  when  they  present  as  good  a  means  as  can  be  found  for 
faithful  and  rhythmical  translations  ;  and  heroic  couplets  which^to  us 
take  the  place  of  the  longer  lines  to  the  Greek  ear  are  generally  dull. 
There  is  no  denying  that.  Take  up  any  book  of  unbroken  couplets, 
and  it  will  certainly  prove  less  inviting  than  it  could  possibly  have 
done  in  any  other  form,  blank  verse  included.  It  is  true  that  in 
English  literature  heroic  couplets  do  best  clothe  the  epigram ;  but 
then  we  must  bear  this  in  mind — what  is  nearest  to  our  sympathies 
in  the  work  of  these  so-called  l  epigrammatic '  poets  is  not,  as  we 
now  speak,  epigrammatic  at  all.  Many  of  the  verses  are  rhetorical 
exercises,  jokes  and  so  forth  ;  but  even  of  these  (as  Mr.  Symonds  has 
shown  in  his  Greek  Poets)  most,  though  they  have  the  point  of  an 
epigram,  have  not  its  sting.  Meleager's  '  wreath  of  songs '  was  a 
collection  of  lyrics,  most  of  them  short  and  nearly  all  memorable,  but 
their  incisiveness  is  very  different  from  the  precision  we  look  for  in 
an  epigram ;  they  are  not  forced  or  witty,  many  of  them  just  idylls.  In 
our  English  with  its  wide  vocabulary,  and  if  he  had  been  writing  for 
print  and  not  for  graving,  it  is  not  perhaps  impertinent  to  suppose 
that  he  and  his  fellows,  if  not  his  predecessors,  would  have  chosen  the 
sonnet  form.  For  the  sonnet  with  its  beautiful  order,  its  strict  rules, 
any  one  of  which  broken  is  an  offence  to  the  cultivated  ear,  and^with 
the  manifold  changes  of  tone,  the  simplicity  and  the  neatness  which 
it  admits,  is  really  our  best  equivalent  for  the  eight  or  ten  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters  in  which  most  of  our  favourite  Greek 
epigrams  are  contained.  As  it  is,  a  translator  cannot  render  these  into- 
sonnets  without  a  little  undue  expansiveness ;  but  where  the  epigram  is 
of  fourteen  lines  or  even  twelve,  he  may  fairly  cast  it  into  a  sonnet,  as 
I  shall  hope  to  show  in  one  or  two  examples  by-and-by. 

To  rondels  and  other  '  moulds,'  so  to  speak,  for  English  verse,  we 
are  not  accustomed.     I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  to  try  these,  I  should  not 
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be  simple  enough  for  a  translator.  The  charm  of  a  rondel  is  its  arti- 
ficial grace,  delighting  the  eye  and  ear.  The  charm  of  a  translation 
in  verse  is  that  the  verse  should  neither  load  the  sense  nor  tangle  it. 
So  I  have  not  inserted  any  rondels,  the  most  delicate  webs  of  love- 
song  possible. 

We  need  not  hesitate  over  the  story  of  the  Anthology  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us ;  Mr.  Symonds  has  made  it  all  interesting  already,  and 
what  matters  to  us  is  that  we  have  the  poems  in  their  original  form. 
Being  fugitive  pieces,  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  We  don't  want 
to  say,  *  Now  all  this  was  a  man's  diathesis,  and  here  is  his  heart- 
beat,' but  '  Here  is  this  man's  heart-beat :  judge  his  diathesis.' 

The  first  collection  that  was  made  of  Greek  epigrams  was  Me- 
leager's,  just  before  the  Christian  era,  and  his  way  of  collecting  them 
is  quite  the  most  charming  of  all.  He  gathers  the  songs  into  a 
wreath,  as  he  calls  it,  giving  to  each  poet  a  symbolic  flower ;  and 
though  he  gives  all  sorts  of  flowers,  for  health,  and  rest,  and  pleasuring, 
he  gives  no  poppy  to  any  one,  which  we  must  take  to  mean  that  they 
are  none  of  them  dull.  This  is  how  he  introduces  them :  I  have  put 
the  preface  into  blank  verse,  to  preserve  the  quantities  for  any  one 
who  cares  to  read  it,  not  because  among  so  many  names  strange  to  us 
we  can  hope  to  see  all  the  pretty  touches  of  the  poem. 

For  whom  the  fruitage  of  this  strain,  my  Muse, 

And  who  among  the  bards  hath  made  this  wreath  ? 

Meleager  wove  it,  and  his  weaving  gives 

For  keepsake  to  most  noble  Diocles. 

Here  many  lilies  are  of  Anyte, 

And  white  lilies  of  Mcero,  many  an  one, 

And  Sappho's  flowers — so  few  but  roses  all — 

And  daffodils  of  Melanippides 

Heavy  with  ringing  hymns — and  thy  young  branch, 

Vine  of  Simonides,  and  twisted  in 

Nossis,  thine  iris  flower  that  breathes  of  myrrh, 

And  in  its  tablets  are  Love's  stores  of  wax. 

Herewith,  Rhianus'  scented  marjoram, 

And  the  sweet  crocus  of  Erinna  too 

Clear  as  the  girl's  own  skin — and  hyacinth, 

Alcseus'  hyacinth  that  speaks  to  bards — 

And  a  dark  spray  of  Samius'  laurel  tree, 

Fresh  ivy-clusters  of  Leonidas, 

And  foliage  of  Mnesalcus'  needled  pine. 

And  from  the  plane-tree  song  of  Pamphilus 

He  cut  a  branch,  and  with  the  walnut  boughs 

Of  Pancrates  he  twined  it,  and  white  leaves 

Of  Tymnes'  poplar.     Nicias'  green  mint 

And  sandwort  of  Euphemus  from  the  shore  ; 

And  Damagetus'  purple  violet, 

And  the  sweet  myrtle  of  Callimachus 

Full  of  sharp  honey — with  Euphorion's  flower. 

The  lychnis  and,  therewith,  his  cyclamen, 

The  Muses  call  after  the  sons  of  Zeus. 
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This   is  Dioscorides'.     We   must   find   one   epigram   of  his,  at   all 

events : — 

And  Ilegesippus'  maddening  grape-cluster 
He  set  therein,  and  Persus'  scented  flag 
And  a  sweet  apple  from  Diotimus'  tree — 
Pomegranate  flowers  of  Menecrates, 
And  the  myrrh  branches  of  Nicaenetus, 
Phaennus'  flax  plant — Simmias'  tall  wild  pear. 
And  a  few  leaves  he  pulled  of  Parthenia 
Her  delicate  meadow-parsley,  and — gleanings  fair 
Of  the  honey-dropping  muses— golden  ears 
From  the  wheat-harvest  of  Bacchylides. 
And  old  Anacreon — that  sweet  strain  of  his, 
An  unsown  flowerage  of  his  nectar  songs : 
And  the  rough  white-thorn  of  Archilochus 
He  gathered  from  the  pasture — as  it  were. 
Only  a  few  drops  from  a  sea  of  bloom — 
Young  shoots  of  Alexander's  olive  grown 
And  Polycleitus'  dark  blue  cornflower.    There 
He  set  Polystratus  the  amaracus, 
The  poets'  flower,  and  from  Antipater 
A  young  Phoenician  cypress :  and  therewith 
Eared  Syrian  spikenard  which  he  gathered  him 
Out  of  his  singing  they  call  Hermes'  gift. 

That  is  Hermodorus.      There   is  only  one  epigram  of  his   in  the 
Anthology,  a  beautiful  one  upon  a  statue  of  Athene  :— 

And  Poseidippus  too,  and  Haedulus— 

Flowers  of  the  field — and  windflowers  springing  glad 

In  airs  Sicilian, 

(that  is  a  periphrasis  for  Asclepias  perhaps,  for  these  flowers  are  for 
the  poets  of  country  life) — 

and  the  golden  bough 
Of  sacred  Plato,  shining  in  its  worth. 
And  he  threw  in  Aratus  learned  in  stars, 
Cutting  the  first  spires  of  his  heaven-high  pine, 
Chsersemon's  leafy  lotus,  mixing  it 
With  flox  of  Phaedimus  and  chamomile — 
The  crinkled  oxeye — of  Antagoras, 
And  fresh  green  thyme  of  Theodoridas — 
The  wine  cup's  charm — and  Phanieus'  beauflowers  too, 
With  many  shoots  fresh  sprung  of  other  bards, 
Adding  thereto  white  early  violets 
Of  his  own  muse.     But  to  my  friends  I  give 
Thanks.     And  this  gracious  coronal  of  song 
Be  for  all  such  as  love  these  holy  things. 

There  it  is  with  its  '  envoi.'  Nothing  about  order  except  the  order 
of  taste,  as  if  he  were  really  plaiting  a  garland — just  the  praise  of  a 
book  of  pleasant  verses.  Now,  to  make  any  portion  of  the  Anthology 
come  to  us  anything  like  what  Meleager's  collection  was,  we  want  to 
make  a  wreath  of  songs  too — to  get  a  taste  of  a  great  many  writers 
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at  their  best.  Only  we  must  plait  our  flowers  with  this  difference — 
that  Meleager's  own  early  violets  take  the  place  of  a  great  many  of 
the  poets'  flowers  whom  he  quoted. 

Mr.  Wright's  little  book,  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Poetry, 
published  in  1867  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  gives  a  taste  of  a 
great  many  very  good,  nay,  perhaps  best,  things,  all  through  Greek 
literature,  and  his  specimens  from  the  Anthology  are  as  good  as  the 
rest.  The  book  is  handy  and  available ;  and  he  has  tied  up  the 
epigrams  in  groups  which  give  some  sort  of  order,  and  allow  a  suf- 
ficient variety.  It  were  pity  to  do  again  what  he  has  done  so  well, 
especially  as  by  choosing  his  selection  nearly  all  references  and  Greek 
letters  can  be  avoided ;  so  I  shall  take  it  for  basis,  and  try  and  be 
clear  and  simple  in  my  renderings  and  as  interesting  as  I  can.  I 
shall  want  to  add  some  few  epigrams,  nearly  all  of  them  Meleager's, 
and  shall  do  so  from  time  to  time  at  the  end  of  that  group  of  Mr. 
Wright's  to  which  they  severally  appertain. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  all  the  very  classical  epitaphs 
which  form  his  first  group.  They  have  not  the  personal  interest  of 
those  which  come  later  in  the  fourth  section,  being  for  the  most  part 
rhetorical  exercises — models  of  brevity  and  fulness  in  the  Greek,  but 
thankless  in  English  verse,  and  indeed  in  print  altogether.  The 
longest  of  them,  for  instance,  which  has  its  locus  classicus  in  Demo- 
sthenes' De  Corona,  has  been  done  scores  of  times  and  never  yet  made 
thrilling.  It  is  no  doubt  rather  out  of  compliment  and  custom  that 
Mr.  Wright  has  included  it.  Scholars  look  for  it  everywhere,  and  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  disappointed  to  forego  their  favourite  here ;  it 
is  quite  too  involved  for  translation,  and  has  in  itself  none  of  the 
special  charm  of  the  Greek  epigram — terseness  with  limpidity. 

Here  are  his  first  two,  epitaphs  of  Simonides,  who  lived  a  good 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  '  On  them  that  fell  with 
Leonidas : ' — 

For  their  dear  country  these  her  quenchless  glory 
Won,  for  themselves  the  dusky  shroud  of  death. 

By  that  same  death  they  live^  whose  echoing  story 

Rings  from  the  halls  Hades  inhabiteth. 
And: 

Stranger  !  tell  Lacedapnion — here  we  lie  ! 

Hers  was  the  word  and  ours  the  will  to  die. 

And  here  is  a  fine  traditionary  epitaph  for  Achilles  : — 

This  mound,  the  Achseans  reared, — Achilles'  tomh — 

For  terror  to  the  Trojans  yet  to  be, 
Leans  shoreward  that  his  mighty  spirit  whom 

Sea  Thetis  bore  may  hear  its  dirge  of  the  sea. 

I  should  like  to  add  this  noble  and  characteristic  one  of  Dioscorides. 
(I  promised  one  of  his  for  the  sake  of  Meleager's  wreath.)  But  I  am 
afraid  I  must  give  a  reference  here  to  the  Palatine  Anthology  (vii.  434). 
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The  mother  sent  eight  sons  against  the  foe — 

Eight  sons  beneath  one  pillar  buried  she, 
Nor  wept  for  grief,  nor  spake  aught  else  but — '  Oh, 

These  children,  Sparta,  did  I  bear  for  thee ! ' 

And  now,  commencing  Mr.  Wright's  second  section,  we  come 
straight  upon  Meleager's  '  Spring  Song,'  which  might  be — I  had 
almost  written  must  be — Spenser's  work  in  Greek,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  as  it  is  one  of  the  longest  pieces  in  the  Anthology. 
As  there  is  evidently  the  Alexandrian  touch  about  it,  and  the  work 
is  almost  of  the  Christian  era,  I  shall  expand  it  a  little  more,  in 
English,  than  I  should  venture  to  do  were  it  the  work  of  an  earlier 
period: — 

Now  wintry  winds  are  banished  from  the  sky, 
Gay  laughs  the  blushing  face  of  flowery  Spring : 

Now  lays  the  land  her  duskier  raiment  by 

And  dons  her  grass-green  vest,  for  signal  why 
Young  plants  may  choose  themselves  apparelling1. 

Now,  drinking  tender  dews  of  generous  morn, 
The  meadows  break  into  their  summer  smile, 
The  rose  unfolds  her  leaves  :  and  glad,  the  while, 

In  far-off  hills  the  shepherd  winds  his  horn, 
And  his  white  brede  the  goatherd's  heart  beguile. 

Now  sail  the  sailors  over  billowing  seas 

While  careless  Zephyr  fills  the  canvas  fair, 

And  singing  crowds  with  dances  debonnair 
Praise  Dionysus  for  the  grapes'  increase — 

The  berried  ivy  twisted  in  their  hair. 

Forth  from  the  rotting  hide  now  bees  are  come  — 

Deft  craftsmen  working  well  and  warily — 

And  in  the  hive  they  settle,  while  they  ply 
Fresh-flowing  waxen  store,  with  busy  hum, 

And  small  pierced  cells  for  their  sweet  industry. 

Now  shrilleth  clear  each  several  bird  his  note. 

The  Halcyon  charms  the  wave  that  knows  no  gale, 

About  our  eaves  the  swallow  tells  her  tale, 
Along  the  river  banks  the  swan,  afloat, 

And  down  the  woodland  glades  the  nightingale. 

Now  tendrils  curl  and  earth  bursts  forth  anew — 

Now  shepherd's  pipe  and  fleecy  flocks  are  gay — 
Now  sailors  sail,  and  Bacchus  gets  his  due — 
Now  wild  birds  chirp  and  bees  their  toil  pursue — 
Sing,  poet,  thou — and  sing  thy  best  for  May. 

'  Ainsi,'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  c  le  printemps  de  Meleagre  n'etait  pas 
un  ideal  dans  lequel,  comme  dans  presque  tous  nos  avril  et  nos  mai, 
1'imagination,  eveillee  par  le  renouveau,  assemble  divers  traits  epars, 
les  arrange  plus  ou  moins,  et  les  acheve  .  .  .  1'heureux  poete  n'a 
fait  que  copier  la  nature.' 
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Next  we  go  back  more  than  two  hundred  years  to  Leonidas.  He 
is  terser,  but  loves  the  spring  quite  as  well  (I  must  try  and  be 
terser  too) : — 

Tis  time  to  sail — the  swallow's  note  is  heard,] 
Who  chattering  down,  the  soft  west  wind  is  come, 
The  fields  are  all  aflower,  the  waves  are  dumb 
Which  erst  the  winnowing  blast  of  winter  stirred. 

Loose  cable,  friend,  and  bid  your  anchor  rise, 
Crowd  all  your  canvas  at  Priapus'  hest, 
Who  tells  you  from  your  harbours — '  Now  'twere  best, 
Sailor,  to  sail  upon  your  merchandise.' 

The  last  of  this  group  is  Agathias'  vintage  song.  He  lived  a 
good  seven  hundred  years  after  Leonidas,  and  is  a  pagan  only  by 
imitation ;  but  he  did  delicious  work,  with  a  certain  lilt  about  it 
that  makes  translation  irresistible,  and  here  he  is  at  his  very  best — 
for  his  '  Laurel-leaves,'  a  series  of  love-songs,  are  lost  long  ago  : — 

Tread  we  thine  infinite  treasure,  lacchus,  the  vintage  sweet ! 

Weave  we  the  Bacchic  measure  with  paces  of  wildering  feet.    ' 

Down  flows  the  vast  clear  stream,  and  the  ivy-wood  bowls,  as  they  float 

O'er  the  surging  nectar,  seem  each  like  a  fairy  boat. 

Close  we  stand  as  we  drink  and  pledge  in  the  glowing  wine — 

No  warm  Naiad,  I  think,  need  kiss  in  your  cup  or  mine ! 

See,  o'er  the  wine-press  bending,  the  maiden  Roseflower  beams — 
Splendour  of  loveliness  sending  that  dazzles  the  flood  with  its  gleams. 
Captive  the  hearts  of  us  all !  straightway  no  man  that  is  here 
But  is  bound  to  Bacchus  in  thrall — to  Paphia  in  bondage  dear. 
Cruel — for  while  at  our  feet  he  revels  in  bountiful  rain, 
Longing  most  fleet — most  sweet — is  all  she  gives  for  our  pain. 

That  is  all,  -I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wright  has  quoted  in 
his  idyllic  section.  As  I  am  going  to  cut  out  a  few  from  his  fifth 
part,  I  shall  here  insert  a  lovely  one  of  Meleager's  to  a  locust — not 
half  well  known  enough  (vii.  195)  : — 

Charmer  of  longing — counsellor  of  sleep  ! 

— The  cornfields'  chorister 

Whose  wings  to  music  whirr — 
Come,  mimic  lute,  my  soul  in  songs  to  steep, 

Brush  tiny  foot  and  wing 

In  tender  musicking : 
Come  !  out  of  sleepless  care  my  heart  uplift, 

Locust,  and  set  love  free 

With  your  shrill  minstrelsy. 
And,  in  the  morning,  I  will  give  for  gift 

A  fresh  green  leek  to  you 

And  kissing  drops  of  dew. 

I  will  not  apologise  for  the  metre  ;  no  Englishman  could  write  any- 
thing but  a  lyric  to  a  locust. 
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The  third  part  brings  us  to  the  love-songs,  of  which  I  cannot 
spare  any,  and  I  must  add  one  or  two.  Meleager  is  at  the  head  of  the 
poets  here,  of  course,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  his  sweet- 
hearts their  proper  names,  Heliodora  and  Zenophile,  and  I  prefer 
putting  a  simple  English  equivalent  or  none  at  all  to  selecting  other 
names,  which  must  always  be  a  matter  of  the  translator's  individual 
taste,  and  so  rather  an  impertinence,  although  no  less  a  name  than 
Shelley's2  sanctions  it. 

White  flowers  the  -violet  now,  Narcissus  flowers 
And  drinks  the  dewy  showers : 
The  lily  plants  arow 

On  hillsides  grow. 

But  Spring's  best  crown,  her  flower  of  flowers,  is  here, 
My  lady-love,  my  dear  : 
Most  winsome  bud  that  blows 

And  sweetest  rose. 

•  Proud  fields,  in  vain  ye  laugh  with  blooms  bedight ! 

For  lo,  my  lady's  light 
Is  better  than  the  breath 
Of  all  your  wreath. 

I  shall  be  accused  of  recherche  here ;  but  it  is  a  case  where  it  is 
much  better  to  be  fanciful  than  to  be  bald,  and  whoever  cares  to 
substitute  '  Zenophile '  for  '  my  lady-love '  will  see  how  it  puts  the 
little  poem  out,  though  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  metre. 

The  next  is  Elizabethan  too,  if  I  may  classify  my  poets  so,  but 
full  of  epithets  almost  impossible  in  English  : — 

I  cry  you  Love — at  earliest  break  of  day 
But  now,  even  now,  his  wings  the  wanderer  spread 

And  passed  away, 
Leaving  his  empty  bed. 
Ho !  ye  that  meet  the  boy — for  such  is  he, 
Full  of  sweet  tears  and  wit ;  a  fickle  sprite 

Laughing  and  free, 
With  wings  and  quiver  bright ! 
Yet  know  I  not  on  whom  to  father  Love — 
For  earth  denies  the  wanton  child  his  name, 

And  air  above, 
And  the  broad  sea  the  same. 
With  each  and  all  he  lives  at  feud.     Beware 
Lest,  while  I  speak,  he  cast 

A  dainty  snare 
Over  your  hearts  at  last. 
But  see  !  his  hiding-place,  his  very  self, 

Close  to  my  hand,  behold,  the  archer  lies, 

A  laughing  elf 
Within  my  lady's  eyes. 

1  Though  his  'kissing  Helena'  owes  the  name  doubtless  to  the  Faustus  of 
Marlowe : — 

'  Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul :  see,  where  it  flies.' 
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The  next  is  of  the  same  period,  and  by  Philodemus,  who  came 
also  from  Gadara,  which  we  know  of  as  the  city  of  swine,  but  which 
was  a  city  of  poets  then. 

Gadara  first  received  me — that  famous  city  my  mother, 

says  Meleager  in  one  of  his  epitaphs  for  himself,  which  we  cannot  find 
room  for  in  full.  In  this  song  of  Philodemus  is  a  note  of  warning 
which  we  do  not  get  in  Meleager  : — 

Not  yet  the  season  of  bare  stems  for  flowers, 
Nor  yet  winehued  the  grape  cluster,  which  now 

Puts  forth  its  maiden  charms — but  these  the  hours 
When  little  Loves  prepare  them  each  his  bow, 

Lusidice,  and  smoke  from  embers  lours — 
Poor  lovers  I  and  thou  ! 

Ere  the  dart  speed  a  hasty  flight  be  ours, 
For  soon  the  world  will  be  ablaze,  I  trow. 

Meleager  would  not  have  confused  the  picture  so ;  but  what  is  real 
and  valuable  in  that  song  is  the  sigh  in  it.  Rufinus  has  the  same 
sigh,  but  his  touch  is  more  pathetic  still ;  he  does  not  compliment 
his  lady  as  Ben  Jonson  did  when  he  *  sent  her  late  a  rosy  wreath : ' — 

Oh !  royal  ,rose — of  many  a  flower  and  sweet, 
Mine  hands  have  woven  you  a  garland  meet, 
And,  having  woven,  lay  it  at  your  feet. 

Here  lilies,  here  the  rosebud,  and  here  too 

The  windflower  with  her  petals  drenched  in  dew, 

And  daffodillies  cool,  and  violets  blue. 

Let  this  fair  garland  put  your  pride  to  death ! 
To  you  that  bloom  to-day,  each  blossom  saith 
'  Your  beauty,  like  my  beauty,  withereth.' 

Meleager's  glad  song  comes  in  again,  with  no  sadness  in  its 
tone : — 

Now  will  I  weave  white  violets,  daffodils 

"With  myrtle  spray, 
And  lily  bells  that  trembling  laughter  fills, 

And  the  sweet  crocus  gay. 
"With  these  blue  hyacinth,  and  the  lover's  rose 

That  she  may  wear — 
My  sun-maiden — each  scented  flower  that  blows 

Upon  her  scented  hair. 

I  think  we  must  give  Agathias  the  palm  among  these.  His 
vintage  song,  which  I  quoted  already,  would  be  fit  pendant  for  the 
fresco  of  the  grape-treading  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa ;  but  here 
he  is  quite  as  fine  when  he  would  turn  his  back  upon  the  wine-cup. 
He  is  Ben  Jonson.  "We  have  all  heard  some  of  this  poem  before : — 
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No  wine  for  me  !— Nay,  and  it  be  your  will, 
Kifls  first  the  goblet— I  will  drink  my  fill : 
How  may  I,  when  thy  lips  have  touched  it,  dare 
Be  sober  still,  and  that  sweet  draught  forswear  ? 
For  the  cup  steers  the  kiss  from  thee  to  me, 
And  tells  me  all  the  bliss  it  won  of  thee. 

I  venture  to  transpose  the  order  of  the  next  two  songs,  to  give 
Meleager's  toast  to  Helipdora  close  upon  this  one  (Herrick,  after 

Jonson) : — 

Fill  to  the  sun-maiden  !  and  then 

Upon  the  draught  her  name 
Yet  once  again, '  The  sun-maiden,' 

And  be  the  toast  the  same. 
Ah  !  yet  once  more  :  and  give  to  me 

That  garland  drenched  in  myrrh : 
Her  wreath  of  yesterday  shall  be 
Memorial  of  her. 

In  the  Palatine  Anthology  there  is  a  parenthesis  with  which  the 
song  ends,  too  pretty  for  me  to  refrain  from  giving  it,  as  Mr,  Wright 

has  done : — 

(And  lo  !  the  rose,  the  lover's  love, 

— Because  it  sees  her  lying 
Another's  burning  heart  above — 

The  very  rose  is  crying !) 

• 

Fortunately  the  next  three  are  short,  for  I  shall  have  some  longer 
ones  to  add  : — 

Farewell,  Phaesphorus — dawn's  herald  ray, 

But  soon  return  as  Hesperus,  I  pray, 

And,  darkling,  bring  back  her  you  take  away. 

Here  is  a  traditionary  one ;  the  fancy  is  as  old  and  as  young  as 
love,  and  Tennyson's  Miller's  Daughter  is  perhaps  the  amber  in 
which  it  lives  best.  Both  these  epigrams  are  his,  we  will  say,  for  he 
has  *  Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor '  in  his  In  Memoriam : — 

It's  oh  !  to  be  a  wild  wind — when  my  lady's  in  the  sun — 
She'd  just  unbind  her  neckerchief,  and  take  me  breathing  in. 
Its  oh !  to  be  a  red  rose — just  a  faintly  blushing  one — 
So  she'd  pull  me  with  her  hand  and  to  her  snowy  breast  I'd  win. 

The  last  is  Plato's  divine  one  to  Aster.  Mr.  Farrar  has  done  it 
into  an  hexameter  and  pentameter  neatly,  if  not  poetically,  and  I 
give  my  rendering  with  diffidence  :— 

Thou  gazest  on  the  stars — a  star  to  me 

That  art — but  oh  !  that  I  the  heavens  might  be 

And  with  a  thousand  eyes  still  gaze  on  thee ! 

I  must  add  to  these  love-songs  two  or  three  in  a  different  strain. 
Here  is  a  very  bright  one  of  Eufinus  (v.  15)  :—  . 
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All !  where  is  now  Praxiteles  ?  and  where  the  hands  of  Heraclite 
That  wrought  of  old  such  images,  as  made  the  marble  breathe  delight  ? 
Who  now  shall  forge  the  ambrosial  hair,  the  burning  glance  of  Melite, 
Or  teach  the  carven  stone  how  fair  the  splendours  of  her  bosom  be  ? 
Brave  sculptors !  would  that  it  were  mine  to  bid  you  at  a  lover's  nod 
For  such  a  beauty  raise  a  shrine,  as  for  the  statue  of  a  god ! 

And  of  Meleager  (v.  57) : — 

Love,  if  swimming  in  thy  light  ofttimes  burnt  the  soul  shall  be, 
Swiftly  will  she  take  her  flight :  cruel,  she  is  winged  like  thee  ! 

Here  is  a  very  characteristic  one  (v.  182): — 

Say  to  Lycsenis,  Dorcas,  what  you're  bid. 

Your  love's  proved  false  :  false  love  can't  long  be  hid. 

Tell  her  so,  Dorcas — see  !  and  then  again 

A  second  and  a  third  time,  Dorcas,  plain. 

Run,  don't  delay,  but  fly  !  stay — Dorcas — stay ! 

Don't  hurry,  Dorcas,  till  I've  said  my  say. 

Add  to  the  former  words  .  .  .  (that's  foolish  !)  no. 

Say  nothing  then,  but  this — yes,  all.     Now  go. 

Be  sure  and  tell  her  all.     But  why  send  you, 

Dorcas — when  here  I  am  and  coming  too  ? 

This  is  the  perfection  of  fancy — it  is  one  of  a  series  which  I  wish  I 
could  include  (v.  152)  : — 

Fly  for  me,  gnat,  my  swiftest  messenger, 
And  touch  my  lady's  ear, 

Whispering  this : 

'  He  waits  thee,  waking,  but  thou  sleepest  yet. 
Ah  !  thoughtless,  to  forget 

Thy  votaries ! ' 

Fly  to  her,  singing  gnat,  oh  fly  to  her  ! 
Yet  softly  call  her,  softly,  lest  he  hear 
And  wake,  who  sleeps  too  near, 

And  all  my  gains 

Be  jealous  blows.     But  an  thou  fetch  her  me, 
A  lion's  skin  to  thee, 
Gnat,  for  thy  pains, 
And  a  club  will  I  give,  in  hand  to  bear. 

€ould  anything  be  more  delicate  than  that — the  notion  of  dressing  a 
gnat  in  the  attributes  of  Herakles  after  his  feat  of  bringing  the  love 
to  the  lover  ?  That  at  least  has  not  come  down  to  us  along  the  cen- 
turies in  every  poet's  song.  It  is  unique,  a  little  orchid  in  the  Greek 
garden  of  flowers.  But  the  next  has  a  truer  note  of  feeling  (v.  1 74) : — 

Now  sleeps  my  lady,  like  a  gentle  flower — 
0  that  I  were  as  sleep  without  his  wing, 

Across  her  eyelids  there  ! 
So  not  even  he  that  on  Zeus'  eyes  hath  power 
Should  share  with  me  the  sweet  companioning 
That  I  should  get  of  her. 
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This,  of  regret  (xii.  32) : — 

Ah  now  remember  !  yes,  now  remember 
How  this  good  word  in  the  good  days  I  said  : 
'  Beauty  is  sweetest — beauty  is  fleetest, 
Not  the  swiftest  bird  in  air 

Is  a  swifter  passenger.' 
Lo !  now  to  earth  your  beauty  flowers  are  shed  ! 

That  is  a  chrysanthemum  indeed — a  golden  flower,  fit  winter  gathering 
in  the  Greek  garden.  And  this  of  passion  (v.  215)  : — 

I  pray  thee,  Love,  for  sake  of  my  poor  song 
To  put  to  sleep  this  sleepless  love  of  mine  ! 
Yea — for  they  will  not  learn — those  arrows  thine 
To  smite  another,  but  they  do  me  wrong 
Winging  their  flight  for  ever  at  only  me. 
What  though  thou  slay  me  ?  I  shall  leave  this  line 
Written,  whereof  the  sound  shall  echo  long  : 
'  Here  lies,  whose  murder  was  of  Love's  cruelty.' 

But  of  all  that  the  prince  of  love-poets  did  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  this.  I  have  not  been  quite  literal  here.  Scholars  will  know 
why  I  need  handle  it  delicately,  and  it  tells  its  own  tale  of  longing 
(xii.  125). 

Love  brought  by  night  a  vision  to  my  bed, 
One  that  still  wore  the  vesture  of  a  child 
But  eighteen  years  of  age — who  sweetly  smiled 

Till  of  the  lovely  form  false  hopes  were  bred 
And  keen  embraces  wild. 

Ah !  for  the  lost  desire  that  haunts  me  yet, 
Till  mine  eyes  fail  in  sleep  that  finds  no  more 
That  fleeting  ghost !    Oh  lovelorn  heart,  give  o'er — 

Cease  thy  vain  dreams  of  beauty's  warmth — forget 
The  face  thou  longest  for  ! 

All  through  the  Anthology  there  is  nothing  rings  truer  than  that. 
Again  I  have  begun  and  ended  with  Meleager,  but  this  section  was 
his  special  sphere,  his  share  in  the  epitaphs  being,  though  noble,  com- 
paratively small. 

The  first  of  these — the  epitaphs  of  friendship  and  love — is  Plato's 
for  Aster,  finely  done  by  Shelley,  of  which  I  write  the  mere  English  : — 

As  morning  star  to  man  thy  light  was  shed — 
As  evening  star  thou  shinest  for  the  dead  ! 

And  then  follows  one  of  the  only  two  Mr.  Wright  gives  of  Meleager's : — 

Tears,  lady,  though  thou  lie  beneath  the  earth, 
The  little  Love  has  left  for  Death,  I  shed 
Tears,  bitter  tears,  o'er  thy  lamented  head, 
Poor  tribute  of  my  heart  and  my  heart's  dearth. 
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Heavily,  heavily, — my  dear — my  dead  ! — 
In  vain  to  Acheron  I  mourn  thy  worth  ; 
Ah !  where's  the  stem  that  gave  my  longing  birth  ? 
Now  Death  hath  torn — hath  torn  it  from  its  bed. 
Yea,  dust  hath  stained  my  floweret  at  her  best ; 
I  pray  thee,  mother  earth,  that  tenderly 
Thou  gather  her  whom  all  we  weep  to  thee — 
And  fold  her  gently,  mother,  to  thy  breast. 

That  is  what  he  wrote  for  his  sun-maiden,  as  I  called  her  in  the  toast. 
The  next  is  by  Erinna,  who  lived  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
Meleager,  and  who  died  when  she  was  only  nineteen,  leaving  work 
that  promised,  the  ancients  thought,  to  equal  Homer's,  but  this  one 
which  Mr.  Wright  gives  is  only  doubtfully  hers. 

Pillars  and  Sirens  mine,  and  mournful  urn 

That  holdest  all  death's  little  ashes  here, 

Bid  '  hail '  to  them  that  greet  my  sepulchre, 

Strangers  or  citizens,  ere  they  return. 

And  say  '  her  father  called  this  buried  maid 

Baucis  by  name — her  race  was  Tenian.' 

That  they  may  know  my  story  while  they  scan 

These  signs  Erinna's  hand — my  friend's — portrayed. 

There  is  a  fine  epitaph  for  Erimia  herself,  which  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here  (vii.  13): — 

Maiden  Erinna,  like  a  minstrel  bee, 

Culling  her  flowers  fresh  with  the  Muses'  breath, 

Death  snatched  to  bridal :  ah  !  a  prophet  she 
Singing  so  surely  'Thou  art  jealous,  Death.' 

But  to  Callimachus  must  be  given  the  palm  in  this  section.  He  was 
chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  M.sya  /3i(3Xtov  p,e<ya  KCIKOV,  he  said,  '  a  big  book  is  a  big  evil,' 
and  of  all  his  eight  hundred  volumes  only  six  hymns  and  less  than  a 
century  of  epigrams  remain.  These  have  been,  many  of  them,  quite 
beautifully  translated,  but  I  think  this  will  be  welcome  under  a  new 
guise  : — 

Their  prattling  Orethis  full  of  blameless  laughter 
Oft  seek  the  Samian  maidens,  many  an  one : 
All  her  sweet  gossip  at  the  loom  is  done. 
She  sleeps,  below,  the  sleep  that  follows  after, 
Which  never  a  maiden  of  them  all  can  shun. 

The  next  one  is  so  evidently  by  Mrs.  Browning,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
some  of  her  loose  rhymes. 

Dead !  my  firstborn  ?  no  !  to  a  better  country  departed, 
Living  in  happy  islands  that  know  no  maid  so  light-hearted. 
There  thou  goest  rejoicing  along  the  Elysian  pasture — 
Soft  the  flowers  around  thee — away  from  every  disaster. 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  M 
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Winter  nor  chills  thee,  nor  summer  burns,  nor  sickness  makes  sorry  ; 
Thou  nor  hungerest  more  nor  thirstest,  and  robbed  of  its  glory 
Seems  to  thee  now  this  life  of  ours,  for  thou  dwellest  securely — 
Innocent,  there  where  the  rays  of  Olympus  enhallow  thee  purely  ! 

This  is  Meleager's  best,  so  earnest  tbat  I  have  changed  the  person 
in  order  to  retain  the  '  intimate '  tone.  Herrick,  our  Meleager,  did 

this  one  too. 

Bridal  none  but  death  for  bridegroom,  dear, 

Falls  to  thee  to  lay  thy  girlhood  by. 
Oh  !  last  eve  upon  our  threshold,  clear 

Rang  the  lotus-flutes,  and  merrily 
Echoed  back  the  beaten  chamber  door. 

But  this  morning  breaks  no  music  glad — 
Lamentation  loud  the  flutes  outpour, 

And  the  bridal  god  wails  hushed  and  sad. 
Yea,  the  torch,  that  lit  thee  to  my  bed, 
Lights  thee  that  last  way  among  the  dead. 

The  next  of  Leonidas  I  need  not  give  ;  it  is  very  matter  of  fact  and 
not  very  interesting  as  a  record  of  daily  life.  The  charm  of  an  epitaph 
of  this  description  is  that  it  shows  how  similar  was  life  all  those  years 
ago  to  what  it  is  now.  As  soon  as  that  epitaph  is  given  as  an  English 
verse  this  charm  is  to  a  great  extent  gone.  The  next  of  Callimachus 
I  cannot  spare. 

Now  would  to  God  swift  ships  had  ne'er  been  made  ! 

Then,  Sopolis,  we  had  not  mourned  thy  shade — 

Dear  son  of  Diocleides  seaward  sent ! 

Now  somewhere  in  deep  seas  thy  corse  is  tost 

Hither  and  thither — and  for  whom  we  lost 

We  find  thy  name  and  empty  monument. 

We  pass  on  to  this  quaint  one  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  one  of  the 
latest  writers,  which  Cowper  translated  strikingly  but  quite  in  ad- 
missibly— for  he  puts  all  the  lines  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse, 
whereas  the  point  of  the  epigram  lies  in  the  interruptions  of  the 
traveller. 

'  My  name  was ' — well !  it  helps  thee  not, '  my  land ' — 'tis  nought  to  me  ! 
'  My  race  was  brave ' — vile  had  it  been,  what  matter  would  it  be  ? 
'  My  life  and  death  had  fair  renown  ' — If  shame,  what  could  it  do  ? 
'  Here  now  I  lie ' — what's  that  to  me  ?  and  what  am  I  to  you  ? 

<0n  the  next  page  this  anonymous  one  is  fine : — 

Now  have  I  found  the  harbour  !  Hope,  and  thou  good  Hap,  farewell ! 
We  meet  no  more ;  mock  those  on  earth  that  after  me  shall  dwell. 

And  this  of  Plato  for  Dion,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  : — 

Weeping  the  lot  of  the  Ilian  women— -for  Hecuba  weeping — 
This  was  the  weft  of  the  Fates  spun  on  the  day  they  were  born. 

Ah  !  but  from  thee,  my  Dion,  thy  sacrifice  gratefully  keeping, 

Wide  was  the  hope  that  the  gods,  quenching  thine  honours,  have  torn. 
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Thou,  while  thy  citizens  praise  thee,  in  the  glades  of  thy  laud  liest  sleeping, 
Dion,  desire  of  whose  love  wilders  my  senses  forlorn. 

Mr.  Johnson's  pretty  and  simple  verses  for  this  one  of  Callimachus 
deter  one  from  trying  it  again,  but  the  epitaph  (upon  Heracleitus)  is 
in  itself  immortal  and  will  shine  through  many  renderings.  It  is  no 
mere  exercise  of  verse-making,  but  rings  with  as  true  and  as  restrained 
a  note  of  sorrow  as  Lycidas  or  Thyrsis. 

One  tells  me,  friend,  that  we  are  parted  now. 

And  I  recall  how  often  I  and  thou, 
In  closest  converse,  sank  the  sun  to  sleep, 

And,  so  remembering,  weep. 
Halicarnassian  host !  somewhere  thou  must 

Long,  long  ago  be  dust, 

Yet  live  thy  nightingales — thine  own — for  them 
Death,  that  takes  all,  hath  never  requiem ! 

This  of  Simmias  is  a  little  earlier  (about  300  B.C.).  The'rendering 
'  Wind,  gentle  evergreen,'  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  give  at  all  the  tone  or  the  lilt  of  the  verse. 

Tenderly,  ivy,  on  Sophocles'  grave — right  tenderly — twine 
Garlanding  over  the  mound  network  of  delicate  green. 

Everywhere  flourish  the  flower  of  the  rose,  and  the  clustering  vine 
Pour  out  its  branches  around,  wet  with  their  glistering  sheen. 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  wisdom  and  grace  it  was  his  to  combine, 
Priest  of  the  gay  and  profound :  sweetest  of  singers  terrene. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  epitaph  for  Anacreon  after  that  on 
Sophocles,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  this  of  Leonidas  into  a  sonnet. 

Shepherds  that  on  this  mountain  ridge  abide, 
Tending  your  goats  and  fleecy  flocks  alway, 
A  little  favour,  but  most  grateful,  pay 
Oleitagoras,  nor  be  the  boon  denied  ! 
For  sake  of  mother  earth,  and  by  the  bride 
Of  Hades  under  earth,  let  sheep,  I  pray, 
Bleat  near  me,  and  the  shepherd  softly  play 
From  the  scarred  rock  across  the  pasture  wide. 

Ah  !  but,  in  early  spring,  cull  meadowsweet, 
Neighbour,  and  weave  a  garland  for  my  tomb ; 
And  with  ewe's  milk  be  the  stone  edge  bedewed 
When  the  lambs  play  about  their  mothers'  feet. 
So  shall  you  honour  well  the  shades,  from  whom. 
Are  thanks — and  from  the  dead  is  gratitude. 

I  must  interpolate  one  of  Meleager's  on  a  hare  which  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  think  grave  enough  for  the  Golden  Treasury 
(vii.  207)  :— 

I  was  a  fleet-foot,  long-eared  hare, 

Snatched  early  from  maternal  care 

On  delicate  spring-flowers  to  fare. 
3  w  2 
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In  gentle  Fanny's  arms  I  lay, 
Nor  ever  wished  myself  away, 
Nor  fretted  for  my  mother  aye. 

Full  many  a  dainty  she  supplied. 

I  lived  on  clover  at  her  side, 

And  then,  of  too  much  clover,  died. 

Close  to  her  couch  she  laid  me  dead  : 

In  dreamland  to  be  visited 

By  spectre  tombs  beside  her  bed. 

Cowper  should  have  done  that  instead  of  the  other.  The  last  in  the 
fourth  section  is  this  very  graceful  one  which  bears  no  master's  name. 

Kind  earth,  take  old  Amyntychus  to  thee 

— Mindful  of  all  his  labours — tenderly. 

For  thee  he  set  the  olive's  sturdy  roots, 

Many  an  one,  and  gave  thee  vineyard  shoots 

For  beauty,  and  made  thy  valleys  thick  with  corn. 

And  of  his  hand  were  water  runnels  born 

To  feed  thee  serviceable  herbs,  beside 

Thine  apple-bearing  orchards  fair  and  wide. 

Wherefore  on  his  grey  head,  kind  earth,  lie  light, 

And  make  with  flowers  his  spring-tide  pastures  bright. 

Nearly  all  the  epigrams  in  Mr.  Wright's  fifth  section  are  from  the 
Anthology  of  Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century  who 
*  Bowdlerised '  the  old  collections  and  added  others.  Two  or  three 
only  are  from  the  Palatine  Anthology.  This  first  is  by  Diotimus, 
almost  a  contemporary  of  Callimachus.  It  is  a  noble  classic  speech 
for  a  statue. 

Here  am  I,  very  Artemis,  but  thou, 

Seeing  Zeus'  true  daughter  here  in  bronze  revealed, 

Gaze  on  my  maiden  boldness,  and  allow 
'  For  her  were  the  whole  earth  mean  hunting-field.' 

Next  is  a  piece  of  description  by  Plato  :— 

Then  came  we  to  a  shadowy  grove  :  and  lo  ! 
Cythera's  son  like  apples  in  their  glow ; 
And  he  had  laid  his  arrowy  quiver  by, 

And  his  bent  bow, 

Hanging  them  from  the  leafy  trees  and  high. 
And  there  he  lay  among  the  roses  sleeping 
And,  sleeping,  smiled,  while  browny  bees  were  keeping 
Court  to  his  waxen  lips  for  honey's  flow 

Above  where  he  did  lie. 

The  little  one  of  Parmenio  is  not  interesting  in  English,  but  this  of 
Agathias  is  beautiful  (perhaps  we  ought  to  call  it  Mrs.  Browning's). 
It  is  for  a  waxen  Faun. 
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'  All  of  its  own  accord,  little  Faun,  does  thy  flute  go  on  ringing  ? 

Why,  with  ears  to  the  reed,  listenest  the  livelong  day  ? ' 
Smiling,  he  holds  his  peace :  an  answer  maybe  had  come  winging, 

Only  he  pays  no  heed,  rapt  in  oblivion  away. 
Nay,  not  the  wax  withholds  him ;  his  whole  soul,  charmed  with  the  singing, 

Gives  back  silence  for  meed,  silent  rewarding  the  lay. 

This  fine  description  of  Mobe  and  her  children  is  the  only  one  of 
Meleager's  which  Mr.  Wright  gives  in  this  group : — 

Daughter  of  Tantalus  !  hearken  my  words — a  message  to  mourn — 

Hear  from  my  lips  the  pitiful  tale  of  thy  woe  ! 
Loosen  thine  hair,  poor  mother,  that  bared'st  for  deity's  scorn 

Many  a  boy  for  Phoebus  to  mark  with  his  bow. 
Now  not  a  son  is  left  thee.     Fresh  horror !  for  what  do  I  see  ? 

Out  and  alas !  a  slaughter  that  spares  not  the  maid. 
One  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  one  as  she  clings  to  her  knee, 

One  on  the  ground,  and  one  at  the  breast  unafraid  ; 
One  faces  death  with  a  shudder  erect ;  one  bends  on  the  dart ; 

Last,  there  is  one  that  looks  on  the  daylight  alone. 
Niobe,  she  that  erewhile  loved  boasting,  with  fear  at  her  heart 

Stands  yet  quick — a  breathing  mother  of  stone. 

But  this  is  the  loveliest  of  the  group,  full  of  the  care  and  passion  of 
real  grief : — 

Pericles,  Archias'  son  !     To  thee  they  place 

— For  witness  of  thy  prowess  in  the  chase — 

My  column,  on  whose  stone  the  sculptor  sets 

Thy  horse,  thy  dog,  thy  spears,  thy  hunting-nets 

Mounted  on  stakes,  and  eke  the  stakes  alone — 

Ah  God  !  ah  God  ! — for  all  are  only  stone ! 

At  twenty  years  thou  sleep'st  death's  sleep  profound, 

And  undisturbed  by  beasts  that  prowl  around. 

I  shall  not  do  the  next  one  of  Leonidas  about  a  drunken  Anacreon. 
Here  are  two  pretty  ones  of  Meleager  instead  about  a  cup  and  a 
picture  (v.  171):— 

Bright  laughs  the  cup — for  '  I  have  kissed,'  it  saith, 
'  Thy  lady's  laughing  mouth.'     Too  happy  cup  ! 

Oh !  that,  her  lips  to  my  lips,  at  a  breath 
My  lady's  kiss  would  drink  my  spirit  up  ! 

And  (v.  149):— 

Ah !  who  hath  shown  my  lady  unto  me, 

Her  very  self,  as  if  she  spake  ? 
Who  brought  to  me  one  of  the  Graces  three 

For  friendship's  sake  ? 
Full  surely  brings  he  me  a  joyful  thing, 
And  for  his  grace  the  grace  of  thanks  I  bring. 

But  I  must  not  give  Meleager  the  lion's  share  again  in  this  group — 
that  is  almost  the  last  of  his  I  shall  be  able  to  put  in.  These  two  of 
Plato's  with  which  Mr.  Wright  finishes  the  section  are  admirably 
contrasted  in  tone,  and  both  quite  perfect.  This  is  for  a  ring : — 
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See !  five  oxen  graven  on  a  jasper  gem! 

To  the  life  !  and  feeding  one  and  all  of  them. 

Stay — will  they  not  run  away — the  beasties  P    No,  the  fold 

Of  this  golden  circlet  our  little  herd  shall  hold. 

It  is  as  fanciful  as  a  nursery  rhyme.    The  other  is  as  joyous  and  stately 

as  Milton. 

Silent !  shaggy  scaur  that  Dryads  keep. 

Silent!  rills  adown  the  crags  that  run. 
Silent !  mingled  bleating  of  the  sheep — 

Pan  himself  the  piping  has  begun. 
To  his  tuneful  lip  the  reed  sets  he, 

Lo !  the  dance  awakens  at  his  call. 
Let  your  young  feet  trip  it  merrily, 

Waternymphs  and  woodnymphs  one  and  all ! 

Mr.  Wright's  last  section  contains  what  I  might  call  the  epigrams 
of  thought.  The  first  is  Palladas' — (I  had  almost  written  Shake- 
speare's). He  was  a  late  writer. 

All  life's  a  stage  and  farce.     Or  learn  to  play, 
Careless,  or  bear  your  sorrows  as  you  may. 

And  the  next  two  are  his  also. 

Naked  to  earth  was  I  brought — naked  to  earth  I  descend. 
Why  should  I  labour  for  nought,  seeing  how  naked  the  end  ? 

And : — 

Breathing  the  thin  breath  through  our  nostrils,  we 
Live,  and  a  little  space  the  sunlight  see — 
Even  all  that  live — each  being  an  instrument 
To  which  the  generous  air  its  life  has  lent. 
If  with  the  hand  one  quench  our  draught  of  breath, 
lie  sends  the  stark  soul -shuddering  down  to  death. 
We  that  are  nothing  on  our  pride  are  fed, 
Seeing,  but  for  a  little  air,  we  are  as  dead. 

The  next  beautiful  one — quite  Tennysonian — is  attributed  to  ^Esopus 
in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  though  Mr.  Wright  gives  it  no  master. 

'  Is  there  no  help  from  life  save  only  death  ?• 
Life  that  such  myriad  sorrows  harboureth 
I  dare  not  break,  I  cannot  bear,' — one  saith. 

'  Sweet  are  stars,  sun,  and  moon,  and  sea,  and  earth, 
For  service  and  for  beauty  these  had  birth, 
But  all  the  rest  of  life  is  little  worth— 

'  Yea,  all  the  rest  is  pain  and  grief,'  saith  he, 
'  For  if  it  hap  some  good  thing  come  to  me 
An  evil  end  befalls  it  speedily.' 

This  of  Agathias  is  most  charming  in  its  naivete.  Certainly  he  is  the 
latest  of  the  epigrammatists.  But  this  complaint  of  girls  for  secluded 
life  might  have  been  written  very  few  years  ago. 
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Not  such  your  burden,  happy  youths,  as  ours — 

Poor  women  children  nurtured  daintily — 
For  ye  have  comrades,  when  ill  fortune  lours, 

To  hearten  you  with  talk  and  company ; 
And  ye  have  games  for  solace,  and  may  roam 

Along  the  streets  and  see  the  painters'  shows. 
But  woe  betide  us  if  we  stir  from  home — 

And  there  our  thoughts  are  dull  enough,  God  knows  ! 

The  next,  by  Agathias  too,  is  true  now-a-days  and  always. 

.At  this  smooth  marble  table  let  us  sit 
And  while  away  the  time  with  dice  a  bit ! 
Don't  crow,  sir,  if  you  win — and  then,  should  I, 
Grumble  and  growl '  It's  all  that  beastly  die  ; ' 
For  in  such  trifles  is  man's  temper  pkin, 
And  the  dice  test  our  power  to  self-restrain. 

This  one  by  Poseidippus,  some  seven  hundred  years  earlier,  has  been 
well  done  by  Sir  John  Beaumont  together  with  its  answer,  attributed 
to  Metrodorus.  I  am  tempted  to  do  it  again  though,  as  it  just  fits  a 
sonnet. 

Show  me  some  path  of  life  !     The  market-place 

Breeds  only  quarrel  and  hard  bargainings, 

Staying  at  home  incessant  worry  brings, 
Of  working  in  the  fields  one  tires  apace, 
Who  goes  to  sea  a  constant  dread  must  face, 

And,  if  one  travel,  fears  for  precious  things 

Torment — if  one  has  none,  the  lacking  stings —  t 

So,  rich  or  poor,  hard  is  the  traveller's  case. 

Married,  what  care !  single,  what  loneliness  ! 
Children  bring  sorrow — blank  the  childless  life ; 
Foolish  is  youth,  and  old  age  listless  quite. 
Here  lies  the  only  choice,  I  must  confess — 
Not  to  be  born  into  this  world  of  strife, 
Or  straight  to  die,  having  but  just  seen  the  light. 

For  this  next — Ptolemy's,  who  lived  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
on  in  the  Christian  era — I  shall  borrow  a  turn  of  rhyme  from  Eobert 
Browning. 

I  know  that  I  am  mortal  and  the  creature  of  a  day. 

But  when  I  see  the  stars,  like  sand,  in  orbits  turn  alway, 
As  that  divinest  sight  I  heed,  I  spurn  the  earth  and  say 

'  Now  am  I  even  as  Zeus,  and  feed  on  his  ambrosia.' 

This  is  more  familiar.  The  author  is  unknown,  but  the  text  is  as  old 
as  Solomon. 

Drink  and  be  merry  !  for  what  is  the  future  and  what  is  the  morrow  ? 

No  man  answereth  thee.     Labour  not  thou,  neither  run ; 
Feast  as  thou  may'st,  and  do  good  and  distribute  :  but  let  not  life  borrow 

Any  false  worth,  for  '  to  be  ' — '  not  to  be ' — lo  !  'tis  all  one  ! 
Yea,  what  is  life  ?  an  thou  take  it,  thy  thrall.     'Tis  the  turn  of  the  scale. 

But,  an  thou  lose  it,  another's  is  all — but  thee  nought  can  avail. 
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The  last  but  one  is  a  poem  of  Marcus  Argentariue,  also  late,  full  of  a 
beautiful  hedonism. 

The  golden  stars  are  quiring  in  the  west, 
Ami  in  their  measure  will  I  dance  my  best, 

But  in  no  dance  of  man. 
High  on  my  head  a  crown  of  flowers  I  raise 
And  strike  my  sounding  lyre  in  Phoebus'  praise, 

For  this  is  life's  best  plan, 
And  the  whole  firmament  were  wrong 

Had  it  no  crown,  no  song. 

This  crown,  this  song,2  this  *  order  '  of  life  was  what  made  Greek 
humanity  divine.  There  is  no  more  concise  expression  of  the  inti- 
macy between  daily  life  and  ritual  than  that  little  verse  contains  in 
the  heart  of  it.  It  is  the  most  Greek  but,  perhaps  Mr.  Wright 
thought,  not  the  most  philosophic  strain  to  end  with,  and  he  brings 
us  to  a  full  stop  with  Philodemus'  resolutions. 

I  loved — and  you.     I  played — who  hath  not  been 
Steeped  in  such  play  ?    If  I  was  mad,  I  ween 
Twas  for  a  god  and  for  no  earthly  queen. 

Hence  with  it  all !  Then  dark  my  youthful  head, 
Where  now  scant  locks  of  whitening  hair,  instead, 
1  J»  -minders  of  a  grave  old  age,  are  shed. 

I  gathered  roses  while  the  roses  blew. 

Playtime  is  past,  my  play  is  ended  too. 

t  Awake,  my  heart !  and  worthier  aims  pursue. 

There  is  a  note  of  Herrick  again  in  that.  We  found  one  of  Phi- 
lodemus' love-songs  in  the  third  group,  and  noticed  its  sigh  of 
sadness,  '  Poor  lovers  I  and  thou.'  We  saw  that  he  too  came  from 
Gadara  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Meleager.  It  is  strange  to  catch 
the  selfsame  notes  ringing  from  the  midst  of  that  Syrian  culture, 
which  we  hear  echo  our  own  longings  of  to-day  in  the  poets  of  the 
golden  age  of  Elizabeth. 

WILLIAM  M.  HARDINGE. 

1  The  allusion  in  the  poem  is  to  the  constellations  of  Orpheus  and  Ariadne- 
lute  and  crown. 
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UNIVERSITY   WORK  IN  GREAT  TOWNS. 


IN  the  prospect  of  changes  which  may  be  initiated  by  the  present 
Universities    Commissions,    it    is   important    that    public   attention 
should  be  directed  to  various  forms  of  useful  activity  outside  the 
recognised  sphere  of  University  work,  which  have  been  spontaneously 
undertaken  by  the  authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  the 
last  few  years.     It  cannot  certainly  be  said  that  the  impulse   for 
reform  and  development  has  been  communicated  to  either  Univer- 
sity  wholly   from   without.      Nothing   has   been  more   honourably 
characteristic  of  both  bodies,  especially  of  their  younger  members,  of 
late,  than  the  desire  to  find  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  to   claim  for 
the  Universities  a  larger  share  in  the  best  intellectual  and  educational 
movements  which  are  going  on  in  the  nation.     The  establishment 
at  Oxford,  mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Temple,  of  the  system 
of  local  examinations  adapted  for  schoolboys  has  had  far-reaching 
and  unexpected  results.     Cambridge  was  not  slow  to  adopt  the  same 
step  ;  girls  were  soon  included  in  the  scheme  as  well  as  boys  ;  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  examinations  has  so  grown  that  in  the  last  year 
Oxford  examined  1,670  boys  and  634  girls,  and  Cambridge  no  less 
than  4,681  candidates,  of  whom  3,002  were  boys  and  1,679  girls.     The 
influence  of  these  examinations  is  in  no  wise  measurable  by  these 
numbers,  or  limited  to  those  who  are  actually  presented  for  examina- 
tion.    Those  who  best  know  the  interior  of  the  higher  schools,  both 
private  and  public,  from  which  these  candidates  are  drawn,  testify 
that   the   system   has   given  definiteness   to  the  aims  of   teachers, 
revealed  deficiencies,  and  improved  methods ;  has  encouraged  pupils 
and  given  them  new  motives  for  exertion  ;  and  has  done  much  to 
raise  and  ennoble  the  character  of  secondary  education  throughout 
the  country.      Cambridge   has  since  gone  a  step   farther,  and   by 
means  of  its  higher  local  examinations  for  non-resident  students  above 
eighteen  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  young  men,  and — what  is  of 
still  more  importance — of  women  also,  a  certificate  of  attainment 
hardly  inferior  in  value  to  an  ordinary  degree.     By  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Board,  the  Universities  have  also  provided  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  grammar  and  public  schools,  and  for  the 
award  to  their  pupils  of  a  certificate,  which  while,  relatively  to  the 
school  life,  it  shall  serve  as  a  terminus  ad  quern  or  leaving  certificate, 
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shall  also  be  accepted  by  the  chief  colleges  of  the  University  as  a 
s-  a  quo,  or  entrance  examination,  entitling  the  holder  to  be 
matriculated. 

A  more  recent  and  hardly  less  important  movement  has  been  the 
attempt  to  supply  to  certain  large  towns  regular  courses  of  lectures 
and  of  class  instruction  in  the  subjects  proper  to  a  university  course. 
This  effort  originated  in  Cambridge,  and  is  at  present  confined  to 
that  University,  although  a  resolution  has  recently  been  carried  at 
Oxford  in  favour  of  a  similar  experiment.     It  is  due  to  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  of  Trinity  College,  to  record  that  ten  years  ago  he  was  the  first 
to  set  on  foot,  in  certain  towns  in  Yorkshire,  courses  of  systematic 
lectures,  at  first  open  to  ladies  only ;  and  that  it  is  largely  to  his 
personal  influence  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  his  own  skill  as  a  lecturer, 
that  the  remarkable  success  of  that  movement  was  mainly  due.     The 
value  of  such  lectures  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  means  of  directing 
the  reading,  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  among  girls 
who  had  recently  left  school — a  class  often  sadly  lacking  in  definite 
aims  and  in  motives  for  intellectual  exertion.     But  attention  having 
once  been  drawn  to  the  nature  of  the  need  which  had  to  be  supplied, 
and  to  the  capacity  of  the  University  to  supply  it,  memorials  began  to 
crowd  in  upon  the  University  praying  that  the  system  might   be 
extended  in  its  aim  and  purpose,  and  placed  on  a  recognised  and 
secure  basis.     From  Crewe,  from  Rochdale,  from  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  Nottingham,  and  from  the  North  of  England  Council  for  the 
Education  of  Women,  addresses  were  in  1873   sent  to  Cambridge, 
urging    that    there   was    an  increasing    desire   experienced   among 
working  men,  among  ladies  who  were  intending  to  be  teachers  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  self-improvement,  and  especially  among  young 
men  employed  in  business,  for  systematic  instruction  such  as  might 
be  furnished  by  courses  of  lectures,   popular    and   interesting   but 
scientific  in  method,  continuous  during  a  period  of  several  months  in 
the  year,  and  followed  up  by  class- work  and  by  suitable  examinations. 
A  Syndicate  was  formed  to  consider  these  memorials  and  advise  upon 
them,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  mis- 
sionary lectures  in  great  towns,  which  has  of  late  been  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  University  Extension  Scheme.     In  the  winter 
of  1874-5  courses  of  lectures  and  classes  were  held  under  the  super- 
intendence  of    the   University    in   Nottingham,   Derby,  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Keighley, 
Liverpool,     Birkenhead,    Stoke-on-Trent,     Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Hanley,  and  Burslem.     The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  Political 
Economy,  the   Constitutional  History  of  England,  Social   History, 
English  Literature,   Logic,   Astronomy,  Light,  Spectrum  Analysis, 
Geology    and    Physical   Geography.      The   courses   extended    over 
various   periods,  from  three  to  six  months.     The  total  number  of 
persons  in  attendance  was  3,500,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  984  of 
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them  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  315  obtained 
certificates  of  the  first  class  and  570  of  the  second  class.  In  the 
following  winter  the  number  of  towns  in  which  lectures  and  classes 
were  held  increased  to  30,  and  the  attendances  rose  to  7,000.  No 
less  than  1,700  students  presented  themselves  for  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  two  terms  of  1876.  But  in  the  next  year  the  figures 
showed  a  considerable  diminution.  Only  5,002  attended  the  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  fell  to  634  in 
the  former  half  of  the  session,,  and  to  441  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
or  Lent  Term.  It  seems  probable  that  the  statistics  of  the  session 
just  concluded  will  reveal  a  further  diminution. 

Many  reasons  may  easily  be  assigned  for  the  fluctuation  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  enterprise.  At  first  local  sympathy  was  readily 
aroused.  Persons  possessing  means  and  local  influence  willingly 
came  forward  to  guarantee  the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
expenses.  The  experiment  was  novel  and  attractive.  The  after- 
noon classes  for  ladies  offered  themselves  as  a  welcome  relief  to 
the  tcedium  vitce  of  a  country  town,  and  the  evening  classes 
for  working  men  appealed  at  once  to  the  love  for  knowledge, 
and  to  the  not  less  natural  desire  for  change  and  variety  of 
pursuit.  The  true  test  of  the  value  of  the  system  came  when 
serious  study  was  demanded  and  novelty  had  worn  off.  It  was 
discovered,  in  some  cases,  that  the  subjects  of  instruction  were 
unsuitable ;  in  others,  that  the  lecturers,  however  well  qualified  by 
the  possession  of  the  needful  knowledge,  were  not  skilful  teachers, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  sustaining  the  interest  or  responding  to  the 
actual  wants  of  their  classes.  In  Chester  the  class  of  Greology,  pro- 
moted mainly  by  a  few  young  workers  whom  the  late  Canon  Kingsley 
had  gathered  together  for  reading  and  field  excursions,  was  maintained 
with  difficulty  for  a  single  session,  and  was  not  resumed.  In  Bolton 
the  number  of  tickets  sold  in  the  first  term  of  1875  was  458,  in  the 
corresponding  term  of  1876  was  263,  and  in  the  spring  term  of  1877 
had  become  reduced  to  143.  There  was  in  this  case  a  heavy  deficit, 
for  which  the  guarantors  were  responsible.  In  Leeds  the  number  of 
students  who  attended  the  lectures  was  in  the  session  of  1875—6  as 
high  as  998,  but  in  that  of  1876-7  it  fell  to  369.  In  Liverpool  the 
total  deficiency  which  had  to  be  met  out  of  the  guarantee  fund  was 
28?.  in  the  first  session  and  137?.  in  the  second.  In  Bradford  the 
scheme  broke  down  hopelessly  after  a  single  trial.  The  attempt  to 
plant  it  in  London  has  so  far  met  with  very  little  success.  A 
very  influential  committee  was  formed  with  a  view  to  give  the  experi- 
ment a  favourable  impetus.  The  total  number  of  students  attending 
the  classes  in  the  whole  metropolitan  district  in  the  spring  term  of 
1877  was  only  220,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  at  the  Wimbledon  and 
Putney  centres.  In  the  next  session  the  numbers  rose  to  376,  new 
classes  ha.ving  been  formed  in  Hackney,  Bayswater,  and  Shoreditch. 
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But  the  classes  are  still  far  from  self-supporting;  and  substantial 
contributions  are  still  needed  for  their  maintenance  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  London  society.  After  all,  the  surest  earnest  of  the 
permanent  vitality  and  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  would  be 
found  in'  the  steady  increase,  at  any  one  of  the  centres,  of  the  number 
in  attendance  during  three  or  four  successive  sessions.  But  of  this 
the  reports  at  present  furnish  little  or  no  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  University  in 
the  partial  successes  which  have  been  achieved.  In  Nottingham  the 
sum  of  10,000^.  was  given  by  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  endowment 
of  higher  education,  in  connection  with  the  Cambridge  scheme,  on 
condition  that  the  Town  Council  should  spend  a  like  sum  in  providing 
a  suitable  building  to  be  approved  by  the  Syndicate.  The  Corpora- 
tion responded  to  this  offer  by  obtaining  power  to  erect  lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  necessary  appendages,  at  a  cost  of  44,000?.  In 
Sheffield  the  scheme  was  taken  up  with  much  vigour  and  enthusiasm, 
not  only  by  the  employers  of  labour  but  by  the  Trades-Unions  and 
the  workmen  generally.  The  scissor- grinders'  union  purchased  tickets 
for  the  Political  Economy  lectures  for  all  the  youths  in  their  trade 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 ;  and  a  liberal  manufacturer — Mr. 
Mark  Firth — is  erecting  at  his  own  expense  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  a  suitable  building  for  classes  and  lecture-rooms.  Steps  are 
also  being  taken  for  raising  a  fund  of  10,OOOZ.  as  an  endowment  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  building,  and  for  professorships,  and  5,OOOL 
as  a  further  provision  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  A  students' 
association  for  reading  papers  and  for  discussions  during  the  summer 
recess,  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  lectures,  has  also  been  formed 
in  Sheffield.  In  Hull  the  local  Philosophical  Institution  has  been 
in  communication  with  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  with  a  view  to 
place  the  University  lectures  on  a  more  systematic  and  permanent 
basis ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  regular  course  of  higher  instruction 
has  been  devised,  which  is  to  last  three  years.  One  of  the  lecturers 
also  undertakes  to  reside  permanently  in  the  town,  to  supervise 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  guidance  of  students  and  for 
giving  unity  to  their  studies.  In  York  a  similar  plan  is  now  being 
adopted ;  and  although  the  population  is  not  large,  and  there  are  no 
large  villages  or  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  to  bring  a  contingent 
of  students  from  without,  there  was  in  last  session  an  attendance  of 
230  at  the  evening  lectures  on  Political  Economy,  and  of  160  at  the 
day  lectures  on  Astronomy.  In  several  towns  the  local  School 
Boards  have  utilised  the  scheme  with  a  view  to  the  better  training  of 
the  pupil-teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  far  from  certain 
that  the  plan  of  gathering  pupil-teachers  together,  away  from  their 
own  schools  and  from  the  special  work  prescribed  by  the  Education 
Department,  will  prove  a  wise  one.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  ex- 
periment may  prove  useful  and  important,  and  may  have  the  effect 
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of  securing  for  this  class  of  students  some  of  the  intellectual  stimulus 
which  their  course  of  special  lessons  under  the  separate  care  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  often  fails  to  give. 

In  some  instances,  the  aid  of  Cambridge  has  become  practically 
superfluous  by  the  provision  which  the  local  people  have  themselves 
made  for  supplying  their  wants.  Manchester  possesses  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  a  provincial  college  of  the  highest  type. 
The  Yorkshire  College  of  Science  at  Leeds  has  started  under  en- 
couraging auspices ;  it  is  daily  receiving  additions  to  its  material 
equipment  from  wealthy  Yorkshiremen  and  from  the  City  companies, 
and  it  has  recently  enlarged  its  basis  by  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessorships of  literature  and  history  in  addition  to  those  of  science 
proper.  In  Birmingham,  the  Midland  Institute,  and  Sir  Josiah 
Mason's  new  Science  College,  and  the  rich  foundation  of  King  Ed- 
ward's School,  secure  for  the  town  a  body  of  resident  scholars  and 
teachers  fully  competent  to  meet  the  demand  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion. Liverpool  also  has  local  institutes  of  a  collegiate  character, 
which  go  far  to  render  it  independent  of  the  Cambridge  scheme.  In 
Bristol  the  establishment  of  University  College,  mainly  through  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Dr.  Percival  of  Clifton,  has  enabled  the  town  to 
supply  its  own  wants  without  foreign  aid.  This  institution  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  England  which  receives  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  older  Universities  in  any  form.  Two  colleges  at  Oxford — Balliol 
and  New — have  promised  to  contribute  300£.  each  per  annum  during 
five  years  out  of  their  corporate  revenues,  on  condition  that  the 
claims  of  liberal  education  shall  be  duly  recognised,  and  that  the 
authorities  of  the  University  shall  themselves  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  institution. 

We  have  thus  before  us  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  great  industrial  communities  to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining 
advanced  and  g"i6(m-collegiate  instruction  by  means  of  local  institu- 
tions and  of  accredited  and  highly  qualified  professors.  This  desire 
finds  expression  in  different  forms,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent 
in  all  the  places  in  which  it  has  been  expressed.  But  it  is  spread- 
ing ;  and  in  view  of  the  experience  which  has  thus  been  gained, 
two  problems  present  themselves  for  solution.  (1)  How  can  the 
lectures  and  classes  conducted  by  University  teachers  be  made 
permanent  institutions  in  places  too  small  or  too  poor  to  found  pro- 
vincial colleges?  and  (2)  What,  in  the  case  of  those  towns  in  which 
such  colleges  are  established,  should  be  the  ultimate  relation  of  those 
institutions  to  the  Universities  and  to  each  other  ? 

As  to  the  local  lectures  it  is  manifest  that  under  present  con- 
ditions they  can  only  be  maintained  when  there  happens  to  be  a 
demand  for  them  ;  and  that  this  demand  is  somewhat  fitful  and 
capricious  both  as  regards  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the 
lecturers.  Local  guarantors  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  long  sub- 
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sidising  the  higher  education  of  their  neighbours  by  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  fee-fund.  Yet  fees  cannot  be  raised  without  en- 
dangering the  success  of  the  whole  experiment  in  another  way.  And 
fees  will  only  be  forthcoming  for  such  teaching  as  happens  to  be  at- 
tractive and  in  request.  Those  are  not  always  necessarily  the  subjects 
which  the  University  can  teach  best,  or  those  which  it  is  most  to  the 
advantage  of  the  students  to  learn.  Wherever  the  classes  cease  to 
be  self-supporting  they  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Our  natural  disappointment  at  this  prospect  may  be  tempered  by 
the  consideration  that  the  higher  education  seldom  or  never  is  self- 
supporting  ;  and  that,  even  in  order  to  provide  it  for  the  richer  classes, 
it  is  found  expedient  to  resort  to  scholarships,  to  exhibitions,  to  en- 
dowed professorships,  and  similar  devices.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  all  the  local  communities  which  are  now  waking  up  to 
the  perception  of  a  need  for  some  improved  intellectual  culture  shall 
also  show  themselves  prepared  at  once  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  pro- 
viding it.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  admitted  that  so  hopeful  an 
experiment  as  that  which  has  now  been  tried  in  many  English  towns, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fail  for  that  reason  alone.  At  present 
the  University  has  contributed,  in  aid  of  this  movement,  its  men, 
and  its  very  valuable  suggestion  and  guidance.  But  it  has  not  con- 
tributed money  in  any  form.  And  it  is  impossible  in  considering 
this  matter  to  leave  out  of  view  the  present  amount  and  distribution 
of  University  revenues,  or  to  escape  the  question  whether  a  small 
portion  of  those  revenues  would  not  be  worthily  spent  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  work. 

The  Oxford  University  Commissioners  in  their  recent  report 
recommend  various  changes  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges,  and  in  particular  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  large 
expenditure  in  the  form  of  prize  fellowships.  The  colleges  of  Oxford 
as  distinguished  from  the  University  enjoy  an  income  amounting  to 
307 ,369J.,  and  those  of  Cambridge  an  income  of  264,256Z.  Of  these 
sums  the  total  annual  expenditure  at  Oxford  in  the  form  of  exhibi- 
tions and  of  scholarships  tenable  in  the  colleges  amounts  to  26,255^., 
and  that  expended  in  the  same  way  at  Cambridge  to  24,308Z.  But 
by  far  the  largest  item  of  college  expenditure  is  the  maintenance  of 
fellowships.  To  this  object  Oxford  devotes  101,171Z.  a  year,  and 
Cambridge  no  less  than  102,976L  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the 
attention  of  all  University  reformers  should  be  directed  to  this  large 
fellowship  fund,  amounting  to  upwards  of  200,OOOL  per  annum,  and 
to  the  inquiry  whether,  under  existing  conditions,  the  Universities 
obtain  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  it. 

There  are  three  separate  theories  as  to  the  purposes  which,  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  and  of  learning,  might  be  served  by 
fellowships.  They  may  be  regarded  as  money  prizes  and  encourage- 
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ments  for  study,  enabling  the  holder  to  obtain  a  fairer  start  in  a 
profession  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  secure.  Or  they  may 
be  looked  at  as  retaining  fees,  binding  the  holder  for  a  time  to  a 
life  of  research  and  study,  and  to  pursuits  by  which  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  might  be  increased.  Or,  lastly,  they  might  be 
considered  as  an  endowment  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  improvement 
of  teaching. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  first  of  these  theories, 
though  reasonable  within  certain  limits,  has  been  pushed  in  practice 
to  an  absurd  and  unreasonable  extent.  It  is  true  that  since  1854 
no  fellowships  have  been  awarded  except  to  those  who  have  evinced 
merit,  or  achieved  distinction  in  some  way.  But  the  amount  thus 
bestowed  in  the  form  of  prizes  is  absurdly  disproportioned  to  the 
claims  of  the  holders,  however  liberally  those  claims  are  inter- 
preted. Out  of  nearly  400  fellowships  at  Cambridge  scarcely  one- 
fourth  are  held  by  persons  who  take  any  share  in  the  business  of  the 
University.  The  rest  are  mere  sinecure  pensions,  held  subject  to 
scarcely  any  conditions,  and  not  even  nominally  associated  with  any 
duties.  There  are  many  men  of  mature  age,  in  the  public  service 
or  at  the  bar,  who  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  annuities  of  2001.  or 
3001.  for  many  years,  because  at  the  age  of  twenty  they  took  the 
trouble  to  obtain  a  good  degree.  Such  men  have  often  been  tempted 
by  the  possession  of  a  fellowship  to  remain  unmarried,  to  live  more 
expensively,  and  to  put  forth  less  exertion,  than  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  enriched.  The  fellowship  has  not  encouraged  them  to  render 
any  service  to  the  University,  or  bound  them  to  do  anything  to 
extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Too  often  it  has,  on  the 
contrary,  helped  to  waste  the  life  and  deteriorate  the  character  of  the 
holder.  The  expenditure  of  many  thousand  pounds  of  University 
revenues  upon  each  of  such  prizemen  is  absolutely  indefensible ;  and 
a  limitation  both  in  the  number  of  fellowships  held  without  duties 
and  in  the  length  of  their  tenure  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  urgent  of  University  reforms. 

Those  who  advocate  the  application  of  some  part  of  this  large 
fund  to  the  encouragement  of  original  research  and  inquiry  have 
given  very  cogent  reasons  for  their  demand.  They  urge  that  some 
fellowships  should  be  tenable  on  no  other  condition  than  that  the 
holder  should  be  systematically  engaged  in  some  study  or  investiga- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  University  and  the  world  of  thought 
and  learning  might  be  enriched.  They  point  out  that  this  end  can- 
not be  attained  merely  by  the  endowment  of  teachers.  For  you  can 
only  teach  that  which  is  known,  and  that  for  which  there  is  a  certain 
demand ;  but  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  a  University  to 
discover  that  which  is  not  known,  and  to  cultivate  knowledge  for 
which  there  is,  at  a  given  time,  no  demand.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
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able  in  the  history  of  learning  than  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
investigations,  apparently  the  most  remote  from  practical  uses,  be- 
come available  in  unexpected  ways  in  solving  the  problems  and 
helping  forward  the  work  of  life.  And  even  if  it  were  not  so,  if 
spectrum  analysis,  or  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  the  power  and 
significance  of  the  Greek  article  were,  and  were  likely  to  remain, 
subjects  of  purely  speculative  interest,  and  to  lead  to  no  material 
results,  it  would  still  be  the  business  of  a  University  to  find  out  all 
that  is  to  be  known  about  such  things.  It  has  been  finely  said  by 
Bacon  that  the  light  of  heaven  is  good  not  only  to  see  by,  but  to  see. 
And  this  holds  good  equally  of  the  yet  diviner  light  of  truth.  It  is 
precious  if  by  means  of  it  we  can  see  our  way,  or  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  also  very  precious  even  if  we  find  no  prac- 
tical account  to  which  it  may  be  turned ;  if  we  simply  lie  and  bask, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  warmth  and  the  radiance  of  it,  and  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  find  life  richer,  fuller,  and  happier,  and  this  world  a  more 
interesting  world  to  live  in,  because  we  possess  it.  And  it  is  essen- 
tially the  office  of  a  University,  and  especially  of  a  rich  University, 
to  keep  this  principle  in  view — to  pursue  truth,  and  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  without  any  reference  to  the  possible  market- 
able uses  and  value  of  such  knowledge.  To  this  end  it  seems 
reasonable  that  some  part  of  the  large  revenue  now  expended  in 
fellowships  should  be  allocated  to  those  whose  sole  office  should  be  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  a  learned  life,  and  for  a  time  at  least  to  be 
free  from  any  other  obligation  than  to  act,  in  the  Baconian  sense,  as 
the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  Nature. 

As  one  reads  the  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon,  or  the  project  of  the 
ingenious  Cowley  for  the  advancement  of  experimental  philosophy, 
it  is  very  striking  to  notice  the  completeness  with  which  the  ideal  of 
an  institution  for  organised  research  and  discovery  rounded  itself 
before  the  vision  of  those  to  whom  the  powers  and  resources  of 
Nature  were  comparatively  new  subjects  of  investigation,  and  to 
whom  the  capabilities  of  the  inductive  philosophy  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  revealed.  They  describe  a  great  foundation  equipped 
with  gardens,  orchards,  observatories,  laboratories,  engine-houses, 
and  every  imaginable  contrivance  for  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  further  provided  with  an  organised  priesthood  conse- 
crated to  its  service.  There  are  some  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  sail 
abroad  to  make  new  collections  or  discoveries,  others  to  bring  to- 
gether what  is  to  be  got  from  books,  others  to  make  new  experiments, 
others  to  classify  and  collate  the  results  of  such  experiments ;  and 
lastly  three  officers  of  the  highest  rank  to  raise  the  former  discoveries 
into  greater  observations,  axioms,  and  aphorisms,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  aims  and  the  entire  work  of  the  institution.  At  present,  if  we 
seek  for  the  realisation  of  this  magnificent  conception,  we  shall  find 
a  much  nearer  approximation  to  it  in  the  group  of  learned  societies — 
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for  the  most  part  independent,  voluntary,  isolated,  and  unendowed — 
which  have  found  a  shelter  in  the  quadrangle  of  Burlington  House, 
than  in  either  of  the  ancient  Universities.  Yet  the  practical  reali- 
sation of  the  ideal  of  Bacon,  Cowley,  and  Boyle,  in  spirit  at  least,  if 
not  in  form,  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  and  present  resources  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If  some  modification  of  the  fellowship 
system  be  made  with  this  special  object,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  all  the  fellows  who  were  thus  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  truth 
should  be  drilled  and  classified  as  in  the  New  Atlantis,  nor  even  that 
they  should  all  be  resident  in  the  University.  A  scientific  man,  it 
has  been  said,  in  the  Arctic  Expedition,  or  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  Sicily,  or  working  in  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Naples, 
a  student  collating  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  or  at  Simancas,  or 
deciphering  arrow-headed  inscriptions  at  Kouyunjik,  may  be  as  truly 
a  resident  at  the  University  for  practical  purposes,  as  if  he  were 
working  in  the  Bodleian  or  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  For  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  phenomena  which  he  has  to  investigate,  and, 
while  so  engaged,  is  doing  precisely  the  work  which  University 
revenues  and  influence  ought  to  encourage.  Revenues  so  expended, 
not  as  prizes  for  past  success,  but  as  premiums  on  new  discovery  and 
future  effort,  are  wisely  used  ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose 
would  be  defeated  if  conditions  too  rigid  in  their  nature  were  im- 
posed. You  cannot,  in  the  higher  regions  of  intellectual  effort,  for- 
mulate the  principle  of  payment  for  results ;  and  if  the  persons 
devoted  to  such  special  tasks  were  wisely  chosen,  and  if  they  were 
required,  at  not  unreasonable  intervals,  to  furnish  some  record  of  what 
they  were  doing,  the  Universities  would  at  least  fulfil  one  function 
which  at  present  they  very  inadequately  discharge.  For  they  would 
distinctly  recognise  the  worth  and  nobleness  of  the  scholar's  life  in  se, 
and  would  give  definite  encouragement  to  forms  of  intellectual 
effort  which  do  not  pay  in  examinations,  or  stand  in  any  immediate 
or  visible  relation  to  the  market  and  to  the  professions. 

But  after  fully  allowing  that  the  advocates  of  endowed  research 
have  made  good  their  claim  on  the  fellowship  fund,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  the  highest  office  of  a  University  is  to  teach,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  University  funds  is  to  the 
supply  of  good  teachers.  After  all,  the  number  of  those  who  in  any 
given  year  are  competent  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
who  can  be  induced  by  bounties  to  devote  themselves  to  such  a  pur- 
suit, is  never  likely  to  be  large  ;  and  the  sum  which  can  be  wisely  used 
for  such  a  purpose  will  always  be  limited  in  amount.  It  is  evidently 
the  opinion  of  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  now  available  for  prize  fellowships  would  be 
better  spent  in  improving  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  teaching.  In 
so  far  as  fellowships  are  now  held  by  resident  tutors  and  inter-collegiate 
lecturers,  this  object  is  already  attained.  And  it  would  be  very 
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easy,  in  the  reaction  against  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  prizes,  to 
be  driven  into  extravagance  scarcely  less  mischievous  in  the  matter 
of  teaching.  For  all  experience  proves  that  a  richly  endowed  teacher- 
ship  is  a  premium  not  upon  good  teaching,  but  upon  indolence,  and 
that,  to  preserve  the  vitality  and  usefulness  of  a  chair  or  of  a  school, 
there  is  no  more  efficient  course  than  to  adopt  the  prosaic  safe- 
guard of  providing  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  emolument  of  the 
teacher  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  shall 
be  derived  from  the  fees  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  may  well  be  feared  that  the  scheme  of  University 
professorships  put  forth  by  the  Commissioners  is  calculated  on  a 
scale  somewhat  lavish,  and  that  for  a  time  at  least,  and  until  the 
value  of  professorial  or  University  teaching,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  college  tutors,  is  more  generally  recognised,  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors will  be  without  classes. 

Having  regard  then  to  the  amount  and  present  disposition  of  the 
college  revenues,  it  would  seem  that  after  an  ample  provision  for 
prize  fellowships  tenable  without  conditions  during  a  limited  term 
of  years  by  meritorious  students,  and  after  setting  aside  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  endowment  of  such  fellowships  as  it  may  be  expedient 
to  identify  with  the  duty  of  special  study  or  original  investigation, 
the  provision  which  will  remain  for  those  to  whom  the  special  duty 
of  teaching  is  entrusted  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

No  wiser  or  more  effective  use  of  some  part  of  this  surplus  wealth 
and  power  could  be  found  than  the  devotion  of  it  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  lectures  and  classes  in  distant  towns.  This  is  a  work 
to  which  Cambridge  has  set  her  hand  with  much  spirit  and  success, 
but  which  is  already  languishing  for  lack  of  pecuniary  help  and  more 
systematic  direction.  It  would  be  aided  very  effectually  if  a  small 
number  of  teaching  or  lecturing  fellowships  were  created,  to  be 
specially  tenable  in  some  one  of  the  great  industrial  centres,  on  con- 
dition that  the  holder  resided  six  months  in  the  year,  and  gave  a 
certain  number  of  public  lectures.  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each 
maintained  twelve  of  such  fellowships,  worth,  say,  400£.  a  year  each. 
the  total  sum  thus  appropriated  would  be  less  than  10,OOOL  out  of 
revenues  now  spent  on  fellowships  to  the  amount  of  200,OOOZ.  a  year. 
Twenty-four  well-selected  men,  judiciously  located,  would  serve  to- 
give  permanence  to  the  University  extension  scheme  in  many  place? 
in  which  it  is  now  about  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Stuart  has  pointed 
out  that  the  two  conditions,  on  which  alone  higher  education  can  be 
successfully  diffused  throughout  the  country,  are  continuity  in  the 
teaching,  and  solid  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
former  of  these  conditions  is  not  now  secured,  because  there  is  no 
machinery  for  securing  it.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  selected 
haphazard,  and  are  unconnected  with  each  other,  or  with  any  definite 
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plan  of  liberal  education.  If  the  bolder  of  a  provincial  fellowship 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  his  income 
would  be  largely  increased  by  fees  ;  but  the  maintenance  of  a  given 
class  or  course  of  lectures  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  dependent  on 
any  of  those  accidents  which  might  prevent  it  in  a  particular  year 
from  being  entirely  self-supporting.  Means  would  soon  be  found  of 
arranging,  as  at  Hull  and  York,  a  three  years'  course,  with  a  well- 
defined  educational  purpose.  In  the  selection  of  the  towns  in  which 
such  teachers  should  be  planted,  regard  would  still  be  had  to  the 
kind  of  welcome  the  University  .project  received,  and  to  the  pro- 
vision which  the  town  was  willing  to  make.  A  suitable  building 
and  apparatus  and  a  guarantee  of  a  body  of  learners  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  action  of  the.  University,  might  be  fitly 
required  in  all  cases ;  but,  this  done,  the  payment  of  the  teacher 
would  become  partly  the  business  of  the  town  and  partly  that  of  the 
University. 

Of  the  value  of  such  a  provision  in  its  incidental  effect  on  the 
tone  and  character  of  provincial  life  in  England,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  At  present  the  lecturers  come  and  go,  remaining  just  as 
long  as  the  class-work  lasts,  and  no  longer.  They  do  not  make  a 
home  in  the  midst  of  the  communities  in  which  the  classes  are 
formed.  Hence  the  system  has  little  or  no  influence  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  lecture-room.  There  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
narrowness  and  provincialism  in  any  great  community  whose 
members  are  all  absorbed  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 
The  presence  in  such  a  community  of  even  two  or  three  persons  who 
had  no  other  duties  than  the  promotion  of  learning  and  culture  would 
do  something  to  correct  this  tendency,  and  to  leaven  the  whole  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  place.  In  forecasting  the  future  of 
England  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  thing  to  see  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  so  many,  who  are  not  bound  to  the  country  towns 
by  property  or  by  the  necessity  of  getting  a  living,  gravitating  to 
London  or  to  the  University  towns.  It  is  well  to  multiply  the 
inducements  which  will  lead  men  who  are  devoted  to  intellectual 
pursmts  to  establish  their  homes  in  the  centres  of  our  industrial  life. 
To  plant  a  seat  of  learning  in  such  a  centre  is  the  surest  way  of 
effecting  this  object ;  and  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Leeds  are  already 
discovering  that  other  advantages  besides  those  directly  contem- 
plated in  the  establishment  of  their  colleges  result  indirectly  from 
the  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  few  persons  who  represent  the 
interests  of  learning.  And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Uni- 
versities should  recognise  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  help  in  other 
places  to  supply  the  same  need,  and  to  bring  a  small  part  of  their 
wealth,  and  a  more  than  corresponding  part  of  their  intellectual  in- 
fluence, to  bear  on  the  actual  instruction  and  on  the  whole  tone  and 
culture  of  those  parts  of  the  nation  which  are  often  hopelessly  cut  off 
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from  such  influence,  and  in  which  it  may  happen  that  the  only 
residents  who  have  received  a  liberal  education  are  the  overworked 
clergyman  and  medical  practitioner. 

It  is  certain  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  reciprocal.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  much  to  teach,  but  they 
have  also  much  to  learn  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Such 
experience  as  would  be  gained  in  the  necessary  communications 
between  the  towns  and  the  University  would  go  far  to  bring  men 
who  are  scholars  by  profession  into  some  sympathy  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  with  the  ideal  of  life,  formed  in  places  in  which  the 
mechanical  energy  is  greatest,  and  in  which  the  material  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  being  created.  Kelations  thus  established  could  not 
fail  to  prove  valuable  to  both  parties.  '  I  feel,'  says  Dr.  Percival, 
'  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  misfortune  if  the  older  Uni- 
versities should,  from  any  cause,  miss  the  opportunity  which  seems 
now  to  be  offered  of  establishing  their  influence  in  town  life,  as  they 
have,  in  times  past,  established  it  in  that  of  the  country.' l 

And  if  to  this  proposal  it  be  objected  that  rich  industrial  towns 
ought  to  pay  for  their  own  educational  luxuries,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  University  are  meant  for  her  own  use,  and  ought  not  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  true 
measure  of  the  reality  of  the  demand  for  improved  teaching  is  the 
willingness  of  the  towns  to  pay  for  it,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Pay- 
ment is,  in  one  sense,  the  correlative  of  control.  Those  and  those 
only  who  help  to  pay  for  a  thing  have  a  right,  in  the  long  run,  to 
determine  its  quality  or  to  regulate  its  supply.  And  if  the  Uni- 
versity contributes  nothing  but  suggestion,  and  requires  that  all  the 
substantial  support  shall  be  otherwise  provided,  it  will  soon  cease  to 
have  either  right  or  power  to  impress  its  own  ideal  of  excellence 
upon  the  local  education  scheme,  or  to  give  a  liberal  tone  to  institu- 
tions which  would  of  themselves  become  too  provincial,  technical,  or 
professional  in  their  aims.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  by  the  method  of 
provincial  fellowships  or  endowed  peripatetic  lecturerships,  it  furnished 
material  aid  to  these  local  efforts,  it  would  by  such  contribution  pur- 
chase an  amount  of  valuable  influence  which  would  far  more  than 
compensate  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  hope  to  see  scattered  over  England  small 
local  universities,  taught  by  men  of  the  highest  distinction,  and 
maintained  in  thorough  rapport  with  the  great  centres  of  aca- 
demic culture.  In  the  large  towns  these  will  take  the  form  of 
permanent  colleges,  each  offering  a  well-considered  and  coherent, 
though  not  necessarily  a  very  wide  or  ambitious,  course  of  studies. 
In  the  smaller  towns  two  or  three  lecturers  might  do  good  work  for  a 
time,  and  then  be  transferred  to  another  place,  or  a  few  towns  might 

1  The  Connection  of  the  Universities  and  the  Great  Town*,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Percival, 
Head  Master  of  Clifton  College. 
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be  grouped  together  and  receive  lectures  in  turn.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  such  local  faculties  or  professorships 
might  become  an  integral  part  of  the  University  itself.  Neither 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  could,  without  departing  widely  from  its 
history  and  traditions,  accept  attendance  at  any  provincial  college  as 
the  sole  condition  of  admission  to  the  degree  examination.  But  the 
certificates  of  diligent  attendance  and  of  success  in  the  terminal  or 
class  examinations,  if  formally  granted  by  the  University,  and  espe- 
cially if  carrying  with  it  some  such  title  as  '  Associate,'  would  be 
much  valued  by  the  holders  ;  and  if  such  attendance  were  allowed  to 
count  as  representing  the  first  two  or  three  terms  of  a  university 
career,  many  students  who  had  thus  made  a  beginning  near  home 
might  be  induced  to  come  up  to  the  University  for  the  shortened 
period,  and  so  to  complete  their  course.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ede,  of 
St.  John's  College,  to  whose  energetic  supervision  the  success  of 
the  whole  movement  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Sheffield  is  largely 
due,  makes  a  practical  suggestion,  which  well  deserves  consideration : — 

The  University  might  promise  to  every  town  which  erects  "buildings,  and  thus 
renders  the  University  extension  permanent,  that  any  of  their  students  who  have 
taken  the  degree  of  Associate,  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
University,  shall  have  one  year's  residence  remitted,  and  not  be  required  to  pass  the 
previous  examination  ;  in  short,  that  students  of  these  affiliated  local  colleges  shall, 
on  entering  the  University,  he  reckoned  men  in  their  second  year.  Such  a  con- 
cession would  induce  many  towns  to  place  University  extension  on  a  permanent 
footing  .  .  .  and  the  remission  of  one  year's  residence  would  enable  students  to 
proceed  direct  with  their  studies  for  one  or  other  of  the  Science  Triposes. 

These  considerations,  and  the  hopes  and  prospects  which  they 
unfold  to  us  of  a  large  development  of  university  influence  all  over 
the  country,  are  not  without  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
now  under  discussion,  respecting  the  grant  of  a  university  charter 
and  of  the  right  to  confer  its  own  degrees  to  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  right  decision  respecting  that 
proposal  without  taking  into  account  the  numerous  other  symptoms 
of  educational  activity  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made. 
Owens  College  has  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  has  attained 
a  position  of  commanding  influence  and  importance  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  possesses  a  group  of  imposing  buildings,  the  nucleus  of 
a  fine  library,  and  a  wealth  of  educational  equipment  which  many 
rich  and  ancient  foundations  might  envy.  It  has  a  staff  of  accom- 
plished professors,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  hearty 
sympathy,  and  in  awakening  the  just  pride,  of  Manchester  men.  In 
the  department  of  general  learning,  arts,  laws,  and  science,  it  num- 
bered last  year  415  regular  students,  besides  175  students  in  its 
medical  department,  and  upwards  of  900  members  of  its  evening 
classes.  The  largest  number  of  entries  is  to  be  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  classes  for  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  applied  science ; 
but  there  are  111  students  in  the  Greek  classics,  and  150  in  those 
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for  Latin.  There  is  a  class  of  20  for  logic,  and  more  than  200  are 
systematically  pursuing  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  As  a  medical  school,  Owens  College  possesses  advantages 
such  as  are  not  attainable  in  any  university  town,  since  the  Manchester 
Infirmary  and  its  affiliated  hospitals  are  at  hand  for  demonstrations 
and  clinical  practice,  and  since  a  valuable  medical  library  and 
museum  are  lodged  under  the  College  roof.  A  school  of  law  has 
also  been  started  under  encouraging  auspices,  and  already  numbers 
forty  students. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  institution  so  flourishing  should  be 
ambitious  of  a  higher  position,  and  should  claim  recognition  as  an 
independent  and  self-sufficing  university,  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  as  well  as  to  teach.  Its  professors  argue,  not  without  truth, 
that  the  multiplication  of  seats  of  learning  adapted  to  different  forms 
of  intellectual  requirement  is,  in  the  public  interest,  eminently 
desirable  ;  that  the  College  has  a  body  of  professors  and  of  governors 
fully  competent  to  fashion  a  curriculum  of  their  own  ;  that  at  present 
those  of  their  students  who  wish  for  a  degree  are  obliged  to  seek  it 
from  the  University  of  London — a  foreign  body,  on  the  councils  of 
which  Owens  College  is  not  even  represented,  and  whose  require- 
ments do  not  always  correspond  to  those  which  the  professors  them- 
selves would  like  to  impose ;  and  lastly,  that  the  name  and  status  of 
a  university  would  give  increased  dignity  to  the  College,  and  mate- 
rially augment  its  usefulness. 

The  contention  thus  raised  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
statesmen  and  of  the  public  at  large.  The  principles  involved  either 
in  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  such  a  claim  have  a  far-reaching 
application  in  all  other  departments  of  educational  work.  As  to  the 
complaint  on  the  part  of  teachers  that  they  are  hindered  in  fulfilling 
their  own  ideal  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  that  set  up  by  some 
external  body,  it  is  not  new,  and  is  in  no  wise  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  Owens  College.  It  has  been  felt  and  expressed  over  and 
over  again  in  the  public  schools  of  England  and  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  felt  most 
strongly  wherever  the  teaching  is  most  vigorous  and  original.  It 
will  always  exist  in  some  measure  wherever  the  teachers  and  the 
examiners  are  not  the  same.  The  aim  of  a  single  college,  especially 
that  of  its  most  earnest  and  influential  teachers — the  aim  of  a  Mark 
Pattison  or  of  a  Jowett — is  almost  necessarily  higher  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  university ;  and  there  will  always  be  cases  in  which 
the  disinterested  love  of  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  of  wise  teachers 
would  lead  a  student  to  achieve  much  better  things  if  no  degree  had 
to  be  worked  for.  All  uniform  standards  of  intellectual  merit  are 
occasionally  harmful.  For  they  are  necessarily  framed  to  do  justice 
to  average  people,  and  men  who  are  above  the  average  may  easily 
permit  themselves  to  be  brought  down  by  them  to  a  lower  plane  of 
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thought  and  of  intellectual  ambition  than  they  would  otherwise 
reach.  Yet  experience  proves  that  for  one  man  whose  aims  are  thus 
lowered,  the  aims  of  many  are  raised  and  rendered  more  definite. 
Average  men  read  for  a  degree,  and  are  beyond  question  the  better 
for  it.  The  best  men  read  for  the  same  degree,  and  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  much  the  worse  for  it.  And  men  of  both  classes  are 
helped,  by  reference  to  some  test  which  is  not  that  prescribed  by 
their  own  teachers,  to  measure  their  own  acquirements  more  accu- 
rately, and  to  know  better  the  relation  which  those  acquirements 
occupy  towards  the  recognised  standard  of  a  liberal  education. 

But  besides  these  general  objections  to  the  proposal  of  Owens 
College,  others  of  a  more  specific,  but  not  less  weighty  kind,  have 
been  heard  from  other  great  northern  towns.  The  people  of  Leeds, 
for  example,  say  that  they  have  already  a  college  which  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  Manchester  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
which  is  already  as  important  and  flourishing  as  Owens  College  was 
twelve  years  ago,  and  which  will  ere  long  have  precisely  the  same 
claim  to  an  independent  position.  They  urge  that  five  or  six  other 
towns  are  passing  through  the  same  experience,  and  that  yet  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  separate  charters  of  incorporation,  and 
separate  rights  to  confer  degrees,  can  ever  be  granted  to  all  of  them. 
Free  trade  in  education  they  admit  to  be  an  admirable  thing,  but  free 
trade  in  degrees,  as  it  would  unquestionably  work  among  a  number  of 
local  colleges  competing  for  students,  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  education.  Accordingly,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Hull,  Halifax,  Sheffield, 
Liverpool,  and  other  northern  towns,  have  combined  to  protest 
earnestly  against  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  Owens  College,  and  to 
propose  as  an  alternative  the  establishment  of  a  *  Northern  University,' 
a  federation  of  colleges  not  identified  with  the  name  of  any  one  person 
or  place,  but  empowered  to  recognise  the  students  of  all  the  northern 
colleges  on  equal  terms,  and  so  constituted  as  to  give  to  the  authorities 
of  all  those  colleges  co-ordinate  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  the  institution. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  remonstrant  towns,  the  objections 
to  the  claims  of  Owens  College  to  become  a  university,  or  even  the 
dominant  college  in  a  university,  are  unanswerable.  The  other  new 
colleges,  which  are  giving  such  high  promise  of  vigorous  life,  would 
be  checked,  discouraged,  and  placed  at  great  disadvantage  as  teach- 
ing bodies,  if  Owens  College  got  the  start  of  them  and  obtained  the 
desired  charter.  Their  demand,  therefore,  for  a  new  university 
which  shall  from  the  first  treat  all  the  several  colleges  as  equals,  is 
sufficiently  intelligible  as  an  effective  rejoinder  to  the  Manchester 
proposal.  They  do  not,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  undertake  the 
task  of  formulating  any  scheme  in  detail ;  but  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  general  character  of  the  memorials  that,  so  long  as  provision 
is  made  for  the  due  representation  of  all  the  teaching  bodies  on  the 
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proposed  examining  council,  they  would  not  object  to  a  plan  whereby 
some  other  functionaries,  possibly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  would  be 
associated  with  such  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  degrees. 

But  why  a  *  Northern  University '  ?  What  are  the  differentia} 
of  northern  education  which  demand  that  a  special  system  of  examina- 
tion should  be  instituted  to  test  it  ?  What  is  it  that  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds  have  in  common,  which  is  unknown  to  the 
culture  and  intellectual  effort  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  Such 
questions  force  themselves  on  our  consideration  when  we  are  invited 
to  set  up  by  authority  such  a  new  and  wholly  provincial  standard  of 
education  as  is  implied  by  the  creation  of  a  Northern  University. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  no  sense  local  institutions,  nor,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings,  can  the  University  of  London  be  regarded  as 
provincial  or  exclusively  southern  in  its  character.  A  new  federation 
of  colleges,  having  nothing  in  common  except  a  presumed  suitableness 
to  the  intellectual  tastes  and  necessities  of  the  north  of  England,  would 
not  be  a  national,  but  a  local  institution.  And  in  so  far  as  any  dis- 
tinction it  might  confer  in  science  or  letters  differed  from  that  con- 
ferred elsewhere,  and  bore  the  special  impress  of  the  North  upon  it, 
it  would  almost  certainly  differ  for  the  worse.  The  authorities  of 
Owens  College  appear  to  be  fully  conscious  of  this.  They  say  frankly 
that  the  proposed  alternative  arrangement  would  not  in  any  way 
meet  their  own  wants.  '  It  would,'  they  urge,  '  amount  to  a  recom- 
mencement of  a  system  which  in  its  beginnings  would  tie  us  to- 
educational  institutions  less  advanced  and  less  complete  than  our 
own,  and  its  ulterior  development  would  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the 
disadvantages  we  now  deprecate.'  To  exchange  the  foreign  domina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  in  the  matter  of  prescribing  the 
conditions  for  degrees  for  the  equally  burdensome  control  of  a  new 
body,  composed  largely  of  the  authorities  of  rival  colleges,  would  be 
no  gain  to  Manchester.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  of 
incorporating  the  professors  of  a  number  of  colleges,  near  enough  to 
be  in  active  competition  for  students,  into  a  university  with  power  to 
examine  the  students  of  all  those  colleges  alike.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  an  experiment  would  succeed.  The  rivalries 
and  jealousies  inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  fail 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  deliberations  of  the  governing  body, 
and  yet  the  restraining  influence  of  a  common  or  uniform  standard  of 
examination  upon  the  free  choice  of  individual  teachers  and  colleges 
would  be  fully  as  great  as  if  that  standard  were  imposed  by  an  entirely 
foreign  body.  The  professors  of  Owens  College,  whose  educational 
aim — for  the  present,  at  least— is  probably  much  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  northern  college,  would  object,  with  good  reason,  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  such  compromise.  And  they  would  probably 
prefer  to  submit  their  students,  as  at  present,  to  the  tests  imposed  by 
the  University  of  London,  which  has  at  least  an  imperial  character, 
which  has  no  sectional  or  local  interests  to  serve,  which  has  accumu- 
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lated  nearly  half  a  century's  experience,  and  which  has  acquired  a 
repute  for  the  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  its  examinations  such  as 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  new  institution  to  attain  for  many  years 
to  come. 

It  is  however  urged  by  the  promoters  both  of  the  Owens  College 
and  of  the  Northern  University  schemes,  that  the  London  University 
is  a  mere  examining  board,  but  that  their  conception  of  a  university 
includes  teaching  as  well  as  examining,  and  that  systematic  collegiate 
or  professorial  instruction,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  a  certain 
minimum  of  knowledge,  should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
condition  for  a  degree.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  intended  by 
both  parties  that  the  new  degrees  they  propose  respectively  to  confer 
shall  have  a  value  which  those  of  the  University  of  London  do  not 
possess.  But  on  this  point  the  history  of  that  University  is  instructive, 
and.  well  deserves  to  be  studied.  It  at  first  consisted  of  a  federation 
of  colleges,  and  no  person  was  admissible  to  graduation  who  did  not 
present  a  certificate  of  studentship  from  some  one  of  the  affiliated 
institutions.  It  became  evident,  after  some  years'  experience,  that 
this  certificate  was  granted  by  different  institutions  on  very  different 
conditions.  '  Studentship '  was  very  laxly  and  capriciously  inter- 
preted ;  affiliation  as  respected  the  colleges  was  a  very  unreal  tie ; 
the  University  practically  exercised  no  control  otherwise  than  by  its 
examinations  on  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  colleges  ;  and  no 
guarantee  of  effective  academic  discipline  could  possibly  be  exacted 
from  institutions  differing  widely  in  educational  character,  and 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  attempt  to  exact  such  a  guarantee 
was  abandoned  in  1863,  not  because  the  advocates  of  the  change 
thought  collegiate  training  unimportant,  but  because  they  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  or  securing  it.  And  the  University  of  London 
determined  to  limit  her  action  to  the  work  of  examining — not  because 
she  had  conceived  an  inordinate  theory  as  to  the  value  of  examina- 
tions, or  believed  them  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  an  educational 
system,  but  simply  because  experience  had  proved  that  this  was 
the  only  work  she  could  hope  to  do  thoroughly  well.  Since  that 
time  her  whole  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  framing  of  such 
curricula  in  the  several  faculties  as  will  enable  her  to  give  honourable 
recognition  to  sound  and  genuine  learning  however  acquired  ;  to  the 
graduation  of  subjects  and  examinations  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
insure  continuity  of  study  ;  and  generally  to  the  perfecting  of  her 
work  as  an  examining  body.  Her  success  is  shown  by  the  eminence 
of  the  examiners,  who  place  their  services  at  her  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  and  by  the  constantly  increasing  number — now  amounting 
to  upwards  of  2,000  in  the  year — who  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  similar  experience  would  ere  long 
render  it  necessary  to  modify  the  conditions  under  which  any  northern 
university,  whether  at  Manchester  or  elsewhere,  was  enabled  to 
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confer  degrees.  It  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  history  of 
such  an  institution.  At  first  its  promoters  will  do  their  best  to  make 
th«-  collegiate  system  a  reality,  and  to  exact  guarantees  of  regular 
action  from  all  candidates  for  graduation.  Soon  it  will  admit  the 
students  of  its  evening  classes — young  men  engaged  all  day  in 
industrial  pursuits,  and  only  in  a  very  limited  and  humble  sense 
subject  to  what  is  called  collegiate  training.  Before  long,  the 
professors  and  their  assistants  will,  if  they  are  in  earnest  about  their 
work,  go  out  from  Manchester  or  Leeds  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  establish  occasional  classes  at  Keighley  or  at  Burnley.  It  will 
be  demanded  that  attendance  at  such  classes  shall  count  as  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  admission,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  demand 
can  be  resisted.  Afterwards  it  will  be  found  that  other  students  are 
obtaining  similar  teaching,  though  not  from  the  recognised  professors 
of  the  college,  arid,  with  a  view  to  afford  due  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  such  students,  the  new  university  will  be  urged  either  to 
admit  them  to  examination,  or  to  offer  some  sort  of  nominal  recogni- 
tion to  teachers,  if  efficient,  though  not  actually  on  the  college  staff. 
And  the  questions  will  then  arise :  What  is  the  worth  of  the  so-called 
collegiate  training  as  thus  interpreted  ?  In  what  sense  is  instruction 
obtained  under  such  conditions  better  in  quality  or  more  deserving 
of  encouragement  than  the  studies  of  an  earnest  and  almost  solitary 
worker,  who  works  out  his  own  problems  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman,  or  perhaps  of  an  erudite  parent  ?  It 
seems  inevitable  that  four  or  five  years'  experience  of  either  a  chartered 
Owens  College  or  of  a  chartered  Northern  University  will  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  fiction  that  the  degree  implies  systematic 
collegiate  instruction,  and  will  produce  a  demand  for  power  to  admit 
all  comers  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  university.  And 
considering  the  varied  and  ever  multiplying  educational  agencies  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  the  remoteness  of  many  laborious  students 
from  the  authorised  centres  of  teaching,  this  is  a  demand  which  will  be 
perfectly  reasonable  and  indeed  irresistible.  And  when  this  result  shall 
have  been  achieved,  there  will  be  in  England  two  universities,  instead 
of  one,  offering  to  give  degrees  for  science  and  letters  without  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  student  has  acquired  his  know- 
ledge. And  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  will  be  the  special 
raison  tVetre  of  the  new  one,  or  what  material  advantage  it  will 
possess  over  that  which  already  exists.  This  seems  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  who  in  a  well-drawn 
memorandum  express  their  unwillingness  to  join  the  other  towns 
in  asking  for  a  northern  university,  as  opposed  to  a  charter  for  Owens 
College,  on  the  ground  that  both  projects  are  crude  and  ill-considered. 
And  they  memorialise  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  to  show  that 
no  sufficient  cause  has  yet  been  shown  for  the  establishment  or  the 
creation  of  a  new  university  at  all,  and  to  pray  that  Her  Majesty 
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may  not  be  advised  to  grant  a  charter  conferring  the  high  privileges 
of  a  university  on  the  northern  towns,  either  separately  or  col- 
lectively. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  practical  alternative  between  the  resi- 
dential system  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  under  which  the  students 
are  subject  to  definite  academic  discipline,  and  to  the  subtle  and 
nameless  but  very  real  influences,  which  belong  to  the  corporate  life 
of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  the  system  of  the  Universities  of 
France  and  of  London,  by  which  merit  of  very  different  types  is 
recognised,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  left  to  be  determined 
by  local  authorities.  The  tertium  quid  proposed  in  the  North  is, 
when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  delusive  and  unpractical.  There  is 
no  conceivable  definition  of  collegiate  instruction,  which,  if  embodied 
in  a  new  charter,  would  not  soon  prove  either  to  be  illusory  and 
worthless,  or  else  to  be  a  vexatious  and  mischievous  restriction  on 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  new  university.  We  have  in  England 
ample  room  for  many  colleges ;  and  the  greater  variety  we  have  of 
teaching  bodies  adapting  themselves  to  the  wants  of  different  classes 
and  localities,  the  better.  But  there  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  a 
variety  of  institutions  empowered  to  admit  students  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.  and  LL.D.  We  cannot  solve  questions  of  this  kind  by  going 
back  to  the  original  conception  of  a  university.  Like  other  idola 
fori,  the  fallacy  which  may  lie  hid  in  the  associations  belonging  to 
that  word  may  mislead  us  seriously  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
problems  of  our  own  day.  It  may  be  granted  that  in  the  middle 
ages  a  university  meant  a  studium  generate,  a  corporation  of  scholars 
associated  together  for  purposes  of  study,  of  devotion,  or  of  mutual 
instruction ;  and  that  it  did  not  mean,  except  in  some  very  restricted 
and  secondary  sense,  an  institution  for  measuring  the  results  of  such 
training  by  tests  or  examinations.  The  University  of  London  does 
certainly  not  correspond  to  this  description.  But  neither  does  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  in  all  respects.  And  if,  owing  to  the  complex  nature 
of  modern  civilisation,  it  is  found  expedient  to  effect  a  division  of 
educational  labour,  and  to  confide  to  one  central  body  the  duty  of 
testing  and  certifying  the  results  of  work  in  a  great  number  of 
institutions  unconnected  with  the  older  universities ;  if  the  discharge 
of  that  one  difficult  and  responsible  function  is  found  to  be  sufficient 
to  employ  the  energies  of  such  a  body ;  and  if  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  encourage  variety  of  type  in  teaching,  and  to 
guide,  stimulate,  and  ennoble  courses  of  instruction,  both  private 
and  public,  which  are  pursued  under  different  conditions,  then  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  university '  as  the  title  of 
such  an  institution,  even  though  that  word  has  ceased  to  connote 
much  which  it  originally  signified. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  the  same  moment  at  which 
there  comes  from  the  North  a  demand  for  a  new  university  whose 
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sole  claim  for  separate  existence  is  based  on  its  presumed  intention 
to  set  up  restrictions  as  to  collegiate  instruction  such  as  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  University  of  London,  the  older  Universities  are 
seriously  considering  the  expediency  of  relaxing  the  conditions  of 
academic  residence,  and  even,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  dispensing 
with  it  altogether.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  at  Cam- 
bridge which  are  designed  to  meet  the  case  of  some  students  to  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  practise  strict  economy,  and  of  others  whose  age  or 
circumstances  may  render  the  habits  of  college  life  unsuitable  to 
them.  Advantage  has  already  been  taken  of  these  arrangements 
by  seventy  or  eighty  students.  They  are  bound  to  reside  in  Cambridge 
during  two-thirds  of  each  of  nine  terms,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors,  but  may  live  with 
their  parents  or  friends.  They  pay  fees  to  the  university,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  matriculated  and  admitted  to  degrees,  and  are  admis- 
sible, like  all  other  students,  to  the  library,  museums,  and  professors' 
lectures.  But  no  attendance  at  any  of  these  is  enforced,  and  they 
are  left  absolutely  at  liberty  as  to  their  choice  of  teachers  and 
methods  of  study.  There  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  hinder  a 
clerk,  shopman,  or  usher,  who  is  getting  his  own  living  in  Cambridge, 
and  pursuing  his  studies  privately,  from  fulfilling  all  these  conditions 
and  obtaining  a  degree.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  students  are 
in  any  sense  educated  by  the  University.  Eelatively  to  the  very 
limited  number  of  students  who  happen  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  and 
to  be  able  to  accept  this  offer,  the  University  will  be  exactly  what 
the  University  of  London  is  already  to  hundreds  of  students  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  an  examining  body  merely,  and  not  an  Alma 
Mater  in  any  other  sense.  It  may  not  unreasonably  be  hoped  that 
the  success  of  this  novel  and  generous  experiment  may  justify  the 
University  in  making  a  provision  of  corresponding  liberality  for 
students  in  classes  at  a  distance,  taught  by  the  local  professors.  For 
such  students  are,  in  fact,  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  University  than 
those  to  whom  the  opportunities  for  graduation  have  just  been  con- 
ceded on  the  ground  of  their  accidental  residence  in  Cambridge. 
But  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  university  extension  such  as  this,  brought  about  by  the  experience 
of  the  older  corporations,  if  a  new  one  were  to  be  established  entitled 
to  confer  degrees  on  such  conditions  as  the  northern  colleges  seem  to 
desire,  conditions  which,  if  they  are  to  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
would  be  more  stringent  than  those  which  actually  exist  at  Cambridge. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the 
case  for  giving  Owens  College  a  new  charter,  nor  that  for  creating 
a  new  Northern  University  with  degree-giving  powers,  has  yet  been 
made  out.  The  arguments  employed  in  favour  of  each  proposal  are, 
m  fact,  destructive  of  those  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  other. 
But  either  measure  would  be  a  distinctly  retrograde  step  in  public 
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education.  The  success  of  either  would  encourage  sectarian  and  pro- 
vincial bodies  of  all  kinds  to  demand  the  privilege  of  examining  their 
own  students  and  conferring  titles  upon  them.  There  is  no  reason, 
if  a  new  university  is  to  be  founded  on  local  considerations,  why  a 
separate  charter  should  not  be  granted  to  the  Catholic  body  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland,  or  to  any  other  religious  or  local  community 
which  may  prove  equally  strong,  make  equally  full  provision  for  the 
education  of  its  own  people,  and  desire  to  be  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence. The  prospect  of  weighing  these  various  sectional  claims, 
of  admitting  some  and  rejecting  others,  is  not  an  agreeable  one  for 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Nor  is  it,  having  regard  to  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  colleges,  a  desirable  thing  that  the  energies  of  their 
professors  should  be  expended  in  the  self-assertion  and  controversy 
which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  many  of 
them  not  unnaturally  desire.  Meanwhile  the  University  of  London 
occupies  a  position  of  commanding  and  central  influence,  above  the 
rivalries  of  competing  colleges,  and  having  no  interest  in  the  success 
of  particular  institutions  or  systems,  but  concerned  only  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  thorough  teaching  and  systematic  culture.  It  may  be 
owned  that  this  attitude  of  complete  independence  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. A  more  perfect  understanding  might  well  be  established 
between  the  examining  authority  and  the  principal  teaching  bodies 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  candidates,  than  is  already  secured 
by  the  present  practice  of  choosing  from  time  to  time  the  most 
eminent  teachers  to  serve  the  office  of  examiners.  Such  an  under- 
standing is  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  and  efficient  working  of  the 
University,  and  is  greatly  desired  by  many  of  its  most  influential 
graduates.  It  might  be  secured  by  the  direct  representation  on  the 
Senate  of  some  of  the  principal  colleges,  or,  if  this  proved  imprac- 
ticable, by  organising  a  consultative  council  composed  largely  of 
such  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  examinations  and  the  selection  of  subjects.  And  if,  wide  and 
varied  as  the  present  scheme  of  examination  is,  it  should  prove  to 
need  further  elasticity — if,  e.g.,  engineering,  on  the  teaching  of  which 
Owens  College  specially  prides  itself,  can  be  so  taught  and  co-ordinated 
with  other  studies  that  a  degree  in  that  subject  can  deservedly  take 
rank  with  distinctions  implying  that  the  possessor  has  received  a 
liberal  as  well  as  professional  education — nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  make  the  needful  extension  of  the  curriculum.  But,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  interests  of  learning  will  probably  be  better 
served  by  the  complete  trial  of  the  present  Cambridge  experiment, 
by  the  occasional  affiliation  of  colleges  to  the  older  Universities,  and 
by  the  further  increase  and  development  of  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  than  by  the  creation  of  any  new  Examining 
Board. 

J.  GK  FITCH. 
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THE  DEMOCRACY  AND   FOREIGN  POLICY. 

IN  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  the  Government  to  whom  has 
fallen  the  task  of  guiding  the  country  through  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  Eastern  Question  have  done  and  said  many  strange 
things.  The  public  mind,  however,  which  at  first  responded 
adequately  to  the  surprises  prepared  for  it,  has  latterly  become  jaded 
anjd  insensitive.  It  has  supped  too  full  of  marvels,  and  has  become 
less  and  less  susceptible  of  the  passion  of  amazement.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  his  colleagues  have  in  fact  debauched  the  national  faculty 
of  wonder,  and  no  Ministerial  coup,  however  sudden  and  unlocked 
for,  no  Ministerial  utterance,  however  startling,  has  of  late  excited 
more  than  a  languid  and  transient  thrill  of  its  appropriate  emotion. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  -has  failed  to  excite  even  this,  and  notably  it 
so  failed  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  1878.  On  that  evening, 
the  Premier  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his  health  at  a  compli- 
mentary banquet,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  extraordinary 
confession :  '  One  of  the  results  of  my  attending  the  Berlin  Congress 
has  been  to  prove  what  I  always  suspected,  that  neither  the  Crimean 
War  nor  the  horrible  devastating  war  which  has  just  terminated 
would  have  taken  place,  if  England  had  spoken  out  with  sufficient 
firmness.'  So  spoke  the  Minister  who  was  at  that  moment,  and  had 
been  for  several  months  past,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  man  in 
England.  So  he  spoke ;  and  his  words,  if  we  may  trust  the  news- 
paper reports,  were  received  with  '  loud  cheers.'  No  other  emotions, 
apparently,  were  excited  by  them  than  such  as  could  find  sufficient 
expression  in  '  Hear,  hears,'  and  be  relieved  by  rapping  a  table  with 
a  dessert-knife.  Nor  did  the  revelation  strike  the  newspapers  next 
morning  as  anything  more  than  '  curious ' — an  interesting  little 
political  confidence,  worthy  to  rank  beside  the  disclosure  that  it  was 
at  Lord  Salisbury's  special  request  that  his  chief  accompanied  him 
to  Berlin  ;  but  nothing  more.  A  few  words  of  comment,  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  Premier's  confession  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  latest  Parliamentary  mo£,  the  newest  scrap  of 
diplomatic  gossip. 

And  yet  how  astounding  was  it ! — nay,  to  any  one  who  will 
consider  the  speaker's  position  and  all  that  was  implied  in  what  he 
said,  we  may  even  add,  how'appalling !  A  Minister  enjoying,  at  the 
time  when  he  spoke,  something  very  nearly  resembling  absolute 
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power — a  Minister  who  was  known  to  regard  the  political  existence 
of  Turkey  as  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  interests  of  England, 
tranquilly  admits  that  a  war  in  which  Turkey,  as  a  factor  in  European 
politics,  has  been  annihilated,  might  have  been  prevented  '  if  England 
had  spoken  out  with  sufficient  firmness.'  And  he  resignedly  adds 
that  he  '  does  not  shrink  from  his  share  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter.'  But  the  question  immediately  arises :  Is  not  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  '  share '  the  whole  ?  If  something  was  not  done  for  ,the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire  which  should  have  been  done,  is  it  permissible 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  lay  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  upon  a  distracted  country,  or  a  factious  Opposition,  or  even 
upon  recalcitrant  colleagues  ?  Is  he  not  himself  solely  accountable, 
morally  as  well  as  constitutionally  ?  Or  if  not — if  authority  is 
to  appeal  to  the  existence  of  anarchy,  in  justification  of  its  short- 
comings, to  what  or  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
primary  ends  for  which  all  government  exists  ? 

The  whole  group  of  questions  which  this  inquiry  suggests  are  so 
ineffably  serious,  they  are  so  pregnant  with  interest  of  a  painfully 
pressing  kind  for  the  future  of  the  country,  that  they  ought  for 
purposes  of  discussion  to  be  disentangled  from  all  other  subsidiary 
questions  whatever.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  invite  controversy  by 
assuming  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  inclined  at  any  given  period 
to  this,  that,  or  the  other  line  of  Eastern  policy.  It  is  enough 
if  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  favoured  any  definite  line  of  Eastern 
policy  whatever;  for[it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Ministerial  S 
dealings  with  the  Eastern  Question  fronx  first  to  last  that  they  have 
been  informed  by  no  distinct  policy  at  all.  J  The  English  Government 
have  swayed  this  way  and  that,  now  tossed  upon  a  wave  of  anti- 
Turkish  feeling,  now  swept  on  by  a  current  of  anti-Eussian  jealousy, 
but  never  for  a  moment  masters  of  their  own  movements,  never  with 
any  foothold  on  the  solid  earth.  They  have  been  throughout  held 
back  or  forced  onwards,  not  by  the  collective  will  of  the  nation — 
if  that  had  been  so,  the  event,  however  untoward,  would  have  pointed 
a  far  less  startling  moral — but  by  the  dominant,  or  what  appeared 
to  be  the  dominant,  party  in  the  nation  for  the  time  being. 

If  this  has  been  so,  and  we  all  know  that  so  it  has  been,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  results  of  such 
government  by  haphazard  are  in  this  particular  instance  satisfactory 
or  the  reverse ;  or  even  whether  upon  fuller  consideration  the  public 
will  be  content  with  them  or  no.  The  latter  question  may  have  its 
interest  for  those  whose  survey  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  '  party 
prospect.'  But  it  will  have  comparatively  little  attraction  for  those 
to  whom  the  Eastern  Question  presents  itself  under  any  broader 
aspect  than  that  in  which  it  appears  to  the  election  '  wire-puller '  or 
the  party  journalist.  Nay,  I  am  not  without  hope  that,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  I  may  safely  address  myself  to 
some  even  of  that  too  numerous  class  of  people  who  have  made  a 
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*  personal  matter  *  of  the  Eastern  Question.  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  relieved  of  immediate  incitement  to  denounce  each  other  as 
'jingoes'  or  'sentimentalists,'  and  to  tax  each  other  with  moral 
insensibility  on  the  one  side  and  political  blindness  on  the  other, 
the  so-called  Philo-Russians  and  Philo-Turks  may,  to  the  extent  of 
their  individual  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  at  last  arrive 
at  the  basis  of  an  agreement  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  recent 
foreign  policy  of  their  country  is  to  be  viewed,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  upon  the  inferences  which  it  suggests.  But  whether  this 
hope  be  well  founded  or  not,  I  may  confidently  challenge  contradiction 
to  this  assertion — that  for  all  those  who  are  in  a  mood  to  sink  their 
individual  differences  of  opinion  on  Eastern  policy,  and  to  consider 
England's  conduct  of  her  affairs  during  the  recent  crisis,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  great  question  of  representative  government  under  a 
widely  extended  franchise,  but  one  opinion  is  possible.  We  may 
think  that  we  have  *  fallen  on  our  feet,'  but  we  cannot  one  of  us 
deny  that,  so  far  as  any  calculation  of  distance  or  any  skill  in  jumping 
is  concerned,  we  have  only  our  luck  to  thank  that  we  have  not  broken 
our  necks.  From  amid  the  conflict  of  opinion  about  the  Berlin 
Settlement  in  its  relation  to  ourselves,  the  one  view  emerges  unanimous 
that  that  settlement  is  not  the  product  of  any  definite  and  consistent 
English  policy.  We  may  believe  that  it  gravely  compromises  the 
interests  and  even  the  safety  of  our  Empire  ;  or  we  may  believe  that 
all  fears  of  the  kind  are  groundless.  Holding  the  former  belief,  we 
may  hold  also  that  the  danger  to  our  Empire  might  best  have  been 
averted  by  our  acting  in  concert  with  Eussia  ;  or  we  may  think  that 
prompt  and  decided  action  in  opposition  to  that  Power  would  have 
been  the  surest  or  the  only  means  of  protecting  our  interests  in  the 
East.  Holding  the  latter  belief,  we  may  think  that  a  policy  of 
absolute  non-intervention  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  We  may,  I 
say,  hold  any  one  of  these  beliefs,  or  any  two  of  them  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other  ;  but  there  is  one  belief  which  we  cannot  any  of  us 
hold,  however  we  select  our  opinions  from  the  above  list,  and  that  is 
that  the  particular  policy  which  we  approve  has  been  followed. 
Concert  with  Russia  may  have  been  good  ;  but  we  have  repudiated 
concert  with  Russia.  Resistance  to  Russia  may  have  been  good ;  but 
we  have  not  with  any  vigour  or  consistency  opposed  her.  Possibly 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  hold  aloof;  but  we  have  not  held  aloof. 
The  so-called  policy  of  our  Government  has  been  at  one  time  a  policy 
of  apparent  'confidence'  in  Russia;  at  another  time  a  policy  of 
distrust  of  Russia,  and  of  *  preparations '  to  resist  her ;  and  at  yet 
another  time  a  policy  of  pure  laissez-faire  and  '  letting  slide.' 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  familiar  criticisms,  and  so,  of  course, 
they  are:  they  are  not  put  forward  as  novelties.  But  what  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  is  novel,  is  their  proper  application. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  made  the  text  for  every  sort  of  political 
sermon  save  the  only  one  which  can  tend  to  real  political  edification. 
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They  have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  Conservative 
Governments,  the  madness  of  popular  clamour,  the  mischief  of 
divided  Cabinets,  the  wickedness  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  miscarriage 
of  English  policy  has  been  examined  in  every  aspect  except  that 
nearest  and  simplest  one,  of  a  miscarriage  of  '  the  policy  of  England  ; ' 
and  it  has  been  made  to  yield  a  lesson  for  any  number  of  persons 
short  of  that  largest  aggregate  of  all — the  English  people.  For  it 
is  we,  the  English  people,  who  have  failed  ;  not  our  Ministers,  who 
are  only  our  instruments — freely  chosen  by  ourselves  at  first,  what- 
ever right  of  guidance  and  command  they  may  exert  upon  us  after- 
wards— and  whose  failure,  therefore,  is  just  as  much  our  failure 
as  the  snapping  of  an  ill-chosen  chisel  is  the  failure  of  the  carpenter. 
It  is  our^failure,  whether  we  hold  the  theory  of  Ministerial  functions 
affirmed  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  celebrated  occasion  when  he  informed 
a  deputation  waiting  on  him  to  learn  his  Eastern  policy,  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  '  waiting  for  instructions  from  their  em- 
ployers,' or  whether,  more  solicitous  for  the  dignity  of  the  office  than 
the  noble  who  so  described  it,  we  conceive  that  a  Government  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  staff  of  clerks  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  nation,  and  to  carry  on  its  business  correspondence  with  friendly 
or  rival  houses.  For,  if  the  understanding  is  that  Ministers  should 
think  as  well  as  act  for  us,  guide  us  to  right  resolves  on  the  conduct 
of  our  affairs  as  well  as  merely  carry  out  such  resolves — if  that  is  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution,  then,  how  lamentably  ill  it  works  out  in 
practice  I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sole  duty  of  Ministers,  mis- 
called a  *  Government,'  is  passively  to  attend  the  will  of  their  '  em- 
ployers,' to  wait  till  they  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  thereupon 
execute  their  commands,  then  what  employers !  and  with  what  a 
will  I  and  what  a  mind !  A  clerk  who  served  such,  in  reality  and 
not  in  metaphor,  in  the  City  and  not  in  Downing  Street,  would  not 
have  them  long  to  serve.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  would  gape  for 
them ;  the  Gazette  would  claim  them  for  its  own  ere  they  had  been 
in  business  a  twelvemonth. 

Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  of  no  great  controversial  moment 
which  theory  we  adopt  as  to  the  relation  of  Ministers  to  people. 
Whether  the  English  nation,  having  to  direct  their  Government,  have 
so  directed  them,  or  whether  the  Government,  having  to  decide  and 
act  for  the  English  nation,  have  so  decided  and  acted,  the  result  is 
equally  deplorable.  But,  for  all  that,  it  may  be  interesting  as  matter 
of  pure  speculation  to  consider  which  of  the  two  theories  is  (not  the 
correct  one,  that  would  open  a  much  wider  question  than  I  can  here 
undertake  to  discuss,  but)  the  theory  accepted  as  correct  by  the 
majority  of  people  in  this  country.  For  the  point  is  really  by  no 
means  clear.  One  would  say,  prima  facie,  I  imagine,  that  a  very 
large  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  '  employer  and  servant '  theory. 
From  all  that  we  hear  of  jubilation  over  the  progress  of  democratic 
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ideas,  from  the  readiness  with  which  eminent  statesmen  appeal,  even 
(>n  ;  il  issues  of  legislation,  to  a  'power  behind  Parliament,' 

as  though  the  word  *  representation '  had  no  real  meaning,  and  the 
whole  English  people  constituted  a  sort  of  Canton  of  Uri  in  perma- 
nent comitia  assembled — from  the  increasing  prevalence,  I  say,  of 
language  like  this,  one  might  have  thought  that  Lord  Derby's  famous 
description  of  the  Ministerial  attitude  would  not  have  been  unaccept- 
able  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Assuredly  one  would  have  expected 
that,  among  Kadicals  at  least,  no  statement,  however  blunt  and  crude, 
of  the  *  employer  and  servant '  theory  would  have  been  found  un- 
welcome. It  was  not  so,  however.  On  the  contrary,  even  Radicals 
were  made  a  little  uncomfortable  by  his  lordship's  deferential  reply 
to  the  deputation.  His  words  were  received  by  the  Radical  press  in 
an  embarrassed  silence,  and  Madame  Democracy,  whom  they  were 
meant  to  conciliate,  put  them  quietly  by  as  a  well-bred  woman  puts 
by  a  too  effusive  compliment.  The  impression  thus  produced  was, 
no  doubt,  only  partly  an  effect  of  the  thing  said :  in  part  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  person  who  said  it.  Among  those  upon  whom 
Lord  Derby's  language  jarred,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  were 
not  so  much  startled  at  the  theory  that  a  Minister  is  a  clerk,  as 
at  the  completeness  with  which  the  holder  of  an  historic  peerage, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  order  which  through  itself  or  its 
instruments  governed  England  for  a  century  and  a  half,  had  schooled 
himself  to  accept  the  position. 

This  sort  of  objection,  however,  to  Lord  Derby's  language  is  more 
or  less  of  a  sentimental  kind,  and  there  must  have  been  protests  of 
another  sort.  The  words  themselves,  apart  from  the  position  and 
personality  of  the  speaker,  must  have  shocked  many  hearers ;  and 
their  broad  and  blunt  expression  of  a  theory  always  rather  tacitly 
assumed  than  openly  formulated  must  have  startled  many  a  mind 
into  asking  itself  whether  the  theory  in  question  is — nay,  whether  it 
even  can  be  true.  Can  it  be,  they  would  ask  themselves,  that  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  Ministers  really  stand  related  to  people  as 
mere  servants  to  employers?  that  the  function  of  a  so-called 
4  Government '  is  simply  to  ascertain  what  its  orders  are  and  to 
execute  them — and  this,  too,  upon  questions  of  foreign  as  well  as  of 
domestic  policy  ?  This  is  the  question  which  many  must  have  put  to 
themselves,  and  which  some  may,  perhaps,  have  been  bold  enough 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
have  had  the  courage  to  fairly  face  and  answer  the  very  next  question 
which  immediately  suggests  itself— namely  this :  Is  not,  then,  the 
nation  which,  its  present  constitutional  and  representative  machinery 
being  such  as  it  is,  stands  committed  to  so  monstrous  a  theory  of 
government,  doomed  to  speedy  effacement  as  a  Great  Power  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  a  considerable 
section  of  Englishmen  who  hold,  argumentatively  at  any  rate,  if  not 
as  a  working  principle  of  action,  that  Ministers  should  even  in  their 
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foreign  policy  comport  themselves  as  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  con- 
temporary public  opinion.  Thus  much  is  matter  of  direct  inference 
from  one  of  the  charges  most  commonly  urged  against  the  present 
Government  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  Eastern  Question.  They  were 
told  that  they  possessed  no  '  mandate  '  from  the  country  to  deal  with 
and  dispose  of  that  question ;  and  they  were  denounced  for  assuming 
to  deal  with  it  without  first  taking  the  opinion  of  the  country  on 
their  proposed  or  presumed  policy  therein.  Here  was  a  distinct 
assertion  of  the  theory  to  which  Lord  Derby  has  lent  his  countenance. 
The  present  Parliament  had  been  returned,  it  was  said,  on  purely 
domestic  issues,  and  it  lacked  the  'requisite  authority' — the  argument 
was  carried  even  to  that  length  in  some  hands — to  act  for  the  nation 
at  so  momentous  a  crisis  in  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers.  How 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  were  to  supplement  their  defect- 
ive '  authority '  was  a  question  never  seriously  examined — probably 
because  their  critics  feared  lest  any  inquiry  of  the  kind  might  perforce 
convert  denunciation  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Government  into  ani- 
madversions on  a  defect  in  the  constitution.  For  nothing  can  be 
really  clearer  than  that  no  constitutional  means  have  been  provided 
for  formally  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
and  that  the  only  regular  way  of  providing  these  means  would  be  by 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  the  plebiscite.  And  what  is  more,  unless 
appearances  are  very  misleading,  there  were  several  members  of  the 
Government  who  heartily  wished  that  they  were  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  responsibility  in  that  convenient  fashion.  Not  being  able 
to  obtain  a  plebiscite,  they  took  what  they  considered  the  next  best 
course — namely,  made  guesses  at  the  result  which  such  an  appeal  to 
the  people  would  probably  produce.  The  only  defect  of  the  expedient — 
and  it  was  a  somewhat  serious  one — was  this,  that  their  calculations 
as  made  and  revised  at  different  periods  yielded  diametrically  opposite 
results,  and  that  the  Government  took  action  successively  upon  all 
of  them  ;  whereby  a  certain  want  of  consistency  and  continuity  mani- 
fested itself  in  their  foreign  policy.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  substitute  for  a  plebiscite  provided  by  '  indig- 
nation meetings'  conducted  on  the  'ticket  principle,'  and  by  deputa- 
tions representing  an  absolutely  conjectural  proportion  of  the  public, 
was  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  To  say  so  would  imply  the  belief 
that  that  much-invoked  entity  the  '  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people '  either  wanted  from  the  first  to  eat  its  cake  and  have  it,  or 
wanted  to  eat  its  cake  at  one  time  and  to  have  it  at  another ;  and, 
though  the  first  of  these  conclusions  was  actually  adopted  the  other 
day  with  apparent  seriousness  and  even  complacency  by  a  Liberal  jour- 
nal, it  is  as  impossible  to  accept  it  as  the  true  one,  as  it  is  to  reconcile 
oneself  without  deep  humiliation  to  the  acceptance  of  its  alternative. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  'employer   and  servant'  theory  as 
practically  applied  with  the  existing  machinery  of  the  constitution. 

3o2 
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It  has  led  to  simple  governmental  anarchy,  and  to  the  negation  of 
all  will  and  counsel  of  any  sort.  Under  our  present  representative 
system,  the  orders  of  the  employers  have  to  be  simply  guessed  by 
their  intelligent  and  obedient  servants.  At  the  time  when  their 
master  engages  them  and  assigns  them  their  liveries  and  duties,  he  is 
unable  to  furnish  them  with  other  than  an  incomplete  set  of  instruc- 
tions; and  he  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  person  when,  unforeseen 
circumstances  having  arisen,  the  incompleteness  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
structions becomes  inconveniently  manifest.  A  large  number  of 
volunteer  intermediaries  are,  however,  ready  to  apprise  the  bewildered 
servants,  in  terms  as  confident  as  they  are  contradictory,  of  their 
master's  wishes ;  and  the  servants  compromise  matters  at  last  by  acting 
alternately  upon  each  of  two  contradictory  sets  of  conjectural  instruc- 
tions. What  is  worse,  there  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  that,  even 
if  the  master  could  be  appealed  to,  he  would  be  found  to  give  orders 
one  day  which  he  would  countermand  the  next,  though  it  is  doubtless 
a  libel  upon  his  sanity  to  hold,  with  the  Liberal  journal  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  he  would  insist  upon  both  the  order  and  counter-order 
being  executed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But,  dropping  metaphor,  it  is,  I  may  assume,  impossible  that  any 
one  can  approve  of  the  system  of  'waiting  for  orders'  in  foreign 
policy,  so  long  as  there  are  absolutely  no  means  of  soliciting  and 
obtaining  the  orders  waited  for.  Such  a  system  must  be  found  in- 
defensible as  well  by  those  who  hold  the  '  high  democratic '  view  of 
the  Ministerial  function  and  adopt  the  '  clerk '  theory,  the  mouth- 
piece theory,  the  '  employer  and  servant  theory,'  in  all  its  thorough- 
ness, as  by  those  who  abjure  it  as  fatal  to  consistency  in  policy  and 
paralysing  to  action.  For  even  the  former  may  be  expected  to  admit 
that  the  Ministerial  clerk  should  be  properly  instructed,  the  mouth- 
piece duly  inspired,  the  orders  unmistakably  given ;  and  that,  as 
there  is  at  present  no  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  these 
conditions,  such  security  should  be  provided.  If  Government  is  not 
to  direct  public  opinion,  but  simply  to  register  its  decrees,  then  steps 
should  be  taken  for  enabling  public  opinion  to  pronounce  its  decrees 
in  the  hearing  of  all  men.  It  ought,  for  instance,  to  have  been  possible 
to  refer  Lord  Derby's  request  for  'instructions'  in  1876  to  some  more 
univocal  authority  than  that  of  the  rival  journals  who  overwhelmed 
the  Foreign  Secretary  the  next  morning  with  contradictory  advice. 
Upon  the  theory  we  are  considering,  there  should  have  been 
some  means  of  removing  Lord  Derby's  doubts  by  the  method  of 
plebiscite,  and  the  country  should  have  been  asked  to  vote  upon 
some  proposition  raising  substantially  the  issue  whether  England 
should  defend  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  against 
invasion  by  Russia.  In  the  modern  home  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  questions  submitted  to 'the  popular  vote  were  seldom 
fairly  framed,  but  here  the  difficulty  would  have  been  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  the  case  fairly  for  itself.  Assume,  however,  that  this 
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difficulty  was  got  over,  and  that  the  Government,  having  obtained 
undertakings  from  the  Porte  to  reform  its  rule,  had  submitted  to  the 
English  people,  as  a  single  definite  political  issue,  the  question  of 
defending  Turkey  against  attack.  Does  any  one  now,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  feel  certain  of  the  answer,  and  that  it  would  have  been, 
as  from  the  present  mind  of  the  people  it  ought  to  have  been,  in 
favour  of  repelling  the  Russian  invasion  by  arms  ?  Is  it  clear,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  English  people  would  have  approved  then  of  the 
policy  which,  by  their  approval  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  (a 
defensive  treaty  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  those  supposed  above, 
though  applicable  to  a  portion  only,  instead  of  the  whole,  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire),  they  show  to  be  the  policy  that  they  would  approve 
of  now,  if  the  clock  of  time  could  be  put  back,  and  Eussia  were  only 
now  preparing  to  cross  the  Pruth.  There  are  some  among  us,  I  know, 
who  believed  that  the  question  would  have  been  so  answered.  There 
are  some,  I  know,  who  held  even  at  the  height  of  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  that  there  was  yet  to  be  found  a  strong  and  sober  majority 
of  the  country  who  would  have  been  prepared  to  support  any  Grovern- 
ment  that  had  boldly  stepped  forward  and  said : — '  Our  interests 
demand  that  we  should  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  our  con- 
science, in  spite  of  all  this  clamour,  does  not  forbid  it.  For  the  choice 
is  not,  as  these  agitators  pretend,  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  but 
between  one  form  of  despotism  and  another — nay,  between  a  despotism 
which  we  can  and  will  reform  and  control,  and  one  which  is  altogether 
independent  of  our  influence.'  There  are  those  who  held  that  an 
appeal  of  this  sort  would  have  elicited  such  a  response  from  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  as  must  have  killed  the  Bulgarian  agitation  at  a 
blow,  and  substituted  unity  for  dissension  in  the  national  and  Minis- 
terial councils.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  evidences  then  forthcoming 
for  this  belief.  Men  may  argue  for  ever  about  the  *  will  of  the  nation ' 
at  this  or  that  crisis  in  its  affairs,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  fresh 
contribution  to  the  interminable  controversy.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
prove  what  never  can  be  proved,  that  the  English  people  were  'Grlad- 
stonian'  in  their  Eastern  views  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  'Disraelite ' 
again  in  1877  ;  that  they  favoured  this  policy  at  one  time  and  that  at 
another ;  and  that,  in  effect,  they  never  had  from  first  to  last — or 
rather  until  the  imminence  of  national  danger  threw  them  pretty  nearly 
with  one  accord  into  the  arms  of  a  Ministry  which  at  least  appeared 
to  be  showing  a  bold  front  to  the  emergency — any  policy  at  all.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove  this  by  any  of  the  customary  appeals  to  the 
current  indications  or  supposed  indications  of  popular  opinion  at  the 
various  periods  in  question,  for  to  do  so  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
labour.  I  shall  simply  confine  myself  to  inquiring  what  probability 
there  is  that  a  political  community  constituted  like  our  own  could, 
without  resolute,  composed,  and,  above  all, candid  Ministerial  guidance, 
have  any  settled  opinion  upon  this  or  any  other  complex  and  difficult 
question  of  foreign  policy.  Analogical  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a 
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belief  there  is  none  ;  for  the  English  democracy  resembles  no  other 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Direct  experiential  evidence  from  our 
own  history  is  equally  lacking,  for  our  democracy  in  its  present  shape 
is  only  a  decade  old.  We  are  thrown  back  on  the  argument  from 
d  priori  probability ;  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  physiological  for 
the  anatomical  method,  and  to  infer  the  action  of  the  organism  not 
from  its  observed  *  functioning,'  but  from  the  character  of  its  struc- 
ture and  constitution. 

Consider,  then,  of  what  elements  our  English  democracy  is 
composed,  to  what  influences  it  is  subject,  to  what  promptings 
it  listens,  to  what  guides  it  looks,  and  to  what  opportunities  it 
has  access  in  the  formation  of  its  opinions :  and  estimate  there- 
from its  chances  of  arriving  collectively  at  a  wise  and  consistent 
national  policy  to  be  enjoined  upon  its  Ministers  as  the  instruction 
of  their  'employers.'  It  possesses  an  aristocratic  class  of,  on  the 
whole,  patriotic  instincts,  and  sound,  if  unreasoned,  conceptions  of 
Imperial  interests  and  duties,  but  partially  paralysed  for  good,  like 
all  aristocracies  from  whom  power  has  passed  away,  by  an  exaggerated 
distrust  of  the  indirect  influence  which  still  remains  to  it,  and  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  people  to  whom  its  direct  authority  has  descended. 
It  possesses  a  considerable 'professional 'class,  comprising  undoubtedly 
within  its  limits  the  mass  of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intellects 
of  the  nation,  but,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  better  fitted  to 
mould  the  public  opinion  of  the  future  than  to  direct  that  of  the 
present.  It  possesses  a  very  large  mercantile  and  middle  class  unduly 
biassed,  as  all  such  communities  must  be,  towards  peace,  if  not  at  any, 
at  almost  any  price,  and  a  class  moreover  which,  though  far  from 
unwilling  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  the  national  cause,  is  yet  too 
profoundly  unimaginative  to  be  able  to  realise  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts  the  proximity  of  any  dangers  which  it  cannot  actually  touch. 
And,  lastly,  it  contains  an  immense  working  class,  of  whose  character 
and  tendencies  there  is  much  confident  talk  and  little  real  knowledge, 
and  of  whose  influence  as  a  factor  in  foreign  policy  but  two  things 
can  with  any  certainty  be  predicated — namely,  that  it  does  not  show 
(as  how  should  it  ?)  any  signs  of  having  a  mind  of  its  own  upon 
international  affairs,  and  that  it  does  show  a  startling  propensity 
for  suddenly  flinging  its  whole  weight  into  the  scale  in  support  of  a 
course  which  it  happens  to  approve. 

To  what  magic-working  process  of  political  chemistry  do  we  look 
to  find  a  definite,  reasoned,  firmly-willed  policy  emerging  from  the 
action  and  reaction  upon  each  other  of  these  disparate,  divided,  and, 
in  some  respects,  mutually  antipathetic  classes?  If  infirmity  of 
purpose  and  anarchy  of  counsel  were  but  too  common  among  the 
comparatively  homogeneous  democracies  of  the  older  world,  with 
what  reason  can  we  expect  our  multiform,  many-fissured,  dissilient  com- 
munity to  speak  with  a  single  voice  and  to  work  witli  a  single  will  ? 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  forgetting  the  newspaper  press ; 
and  that,  if  newspapers  cannot  form  public  opinion,  as  it  was  once 
supposed  that  they  could,  they  can,  at  any  rate,  organise  it.  A  press, 
which  in  these  days  addresses  every  class  of  the  community,  will  give 
expression  through  some  one  of  its  organs,  at  the  least,  to  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  all  classes  taken  together ;  and  can  thereby  form  out 
of  them,  and  group  apart  from  them,  a  new  class,  whose  views,  as 
really  representing  the  effective  will  of  the  nation,  may  give  to  the 
Executive  both  the  direction  and  the  motive  impulse  for  which  it 
waits.  This  power  may  indeed  be  claimed  for  the  press,  and,  so  far 
as  home  politics  are  concerned — so  far  as  concerns  all  those  questions 
of  which  the  whole  material  facts  are  before  the  world,  I  have  no 
mind  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  claim.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The  proper  line  of  action  to  be 
taken  by  a  country  in  its  dealings  with  its  neighbours  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  facts,  of  which  some  only,  and  these  often  the  most 
ambiguous  and  the  least  determinative  of  opinion,  are  the  property  of 
the  people.  The  rest  remain  a  secret  of  which  the  Queen's  Ministers 
are  the  sole  depositaries  ;  the  newspapers,  not  excepting  those 
favoured  journals  to  whom  Ministers  dole  out  selected  disclosures, 
measured  as  to  their  extent  by  immediate  Ministerial  exigencies, 
know  no  more  of  this  secret  than  their  readers.  And  it  is  in 
obedience  to  a  sound  instinct  that  the  great  body  of  the  public  and 
its  best  instructed  portion  decline  to  adopt,  or  even  to  accept  as  con- 
firmation of  their  own,  the  views  of  journalists  whom  they  know  to 
possess  no  more  data  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  than 
themselves.  It  is  to  the  Government  that  they  look,  and  rightly 
look,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  case  upon  which  their  judgment  is 
invited ;  and  the  request  of  the  '  servants '  for  instructions  is  tacitly 
met  by  a  demand  from  the  '  employers '  for  information. 

The  demand  is  a  most  reasonable  one,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  response  ?  What  need  be  said  when  we  remember  that  the  solici- 
tation for  the  instructions  of  his  employers  proceeded  from  perhaps 
the  most  secretive  of  Foreign  Ministers  that  the  country  ever  had. 
But  his  habitual  mode  of  treating  the  nation  whenever  he  has  been 
deputed  to  direct'  its  foreign  policy  is  only  an  exaggerated  example  of 
the  methods  which  have  become  traditional  with  English  Ministers, 
and  which,  indeed,  are  mere  survivals  from  a  time  when  the  con- 
ditions of  government  differed  wholly  from  those  which  obtain  to-day. 

The  system  thus  adhered  to  in  defiance  of  altered  circumstances 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  i  a  system  of  make-believe.'  The  conven- 
tional fictions,  of  which  the  proper  use  is  to  smooth  the  path  of 
international  converse,  and  to  humanise  and  dignify  the  intercourse 
of  Governments,  are  treated  as  so  many  actual  facts,  and  presented  as 
such  to  the  English  public.  We  are  fed  upon  the  mere  husks  of  diplo- 
macy, as  upon  solid  and  nutritious  food ;  and  this,  too,  not  only  in 
humdrum  times  when  such  shams  might  be  supposed  to  pass  muster, 
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but  at  serious  crises  which  plainly  expose  the  true  nature  of  all  such 
impostures.  Certain  of  our  Ministers  went  on  talking  of  Russia  as 
4  a  great  and  friendly  Power '  almost  down  to  the  day  when  the  Indian 
troops  were  ordered  to  Malta.  It  has  sometimes  not  been  easy  to  keep 
one's  temper  with  behaviour  which  seems  to  imply  that  Englishmen 
are  children,  never  to  be  allowed  to  hear  the  horrid  word  *  war,'  or 
the  naughty  word  *  enemy,'  till  they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  one, 
and  at  handgrips  with  the  other. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  some  extent  a  mere  question  of  form,  but 
it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  so.  Forms 
of  this  sort  count  for  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  misleading 
ordinary  minds  than  '  superior  persons '  are  apt  to  suppose :  and, 
after  all,  how  should  they  not,  when  no  one  is  to  know  whether 
on  such  and  such  an  occasion  the  so-called  form  is  a  form  or  a 
reality  ?  Sometimes  a  Minister  who  talks  of  the  *  friendliness ' 
of  a  rival  Power  is  not  using  a  mere  conventionalism,  but  is  really 
desirous  of  removing  doubts  as  to  a  neighbour's  disposition.  If 
'  your  obedient  servant '  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  meant  sometimes 
nothing  at  all,  and  sometimes  that  the  writer  is  really  willing  to 
obey  his  correspondent  in  all  lawful  matters,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable risk  of  misunderstanding  in  employing  that  form  of 
civility.  And  so  it  is  with  the  hollow  courtesies  to  which  our 
Government,  at  the  most  inopportune  seasons,  so  superstitiously  cling. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  of  form  alone  ;  far  from  it.  The  substance 
of  Ministerial  concealments  is  far  more  important  than  any  forms ;  and 
we  would  gladly  compound  for  a  Foreign  Secretary's  applying  en- 
dearing names  to  hostile  Continental  sovereigns  if  he  would  only  be 
a  little  more  straightforward  with  us  in  his  information  as  to  their 
doings.  Yet  what  is  the  extent  of  Ministerial  candour  in  these 
matters  ?  If  any  one  wishes  to  know,  let  him  read  once  again  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Question,  from  the  Andrassy  Note  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  that  history  stands  recorded  in  events,  and  then 
let  him  study  it  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  running  commentary 
of  English  Ministerial  despatches,  statements  in  Parliament,  replies 
to  deputations,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  the  like.  And,  having 
done  this,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  awake,  and  if  so,  whether 
he  can  possibly  have  been  reading  two  accounts  of  the  same  things. 
Let  him  ask  himself  whether  it  is  possible  that  this  tremendous 
series  of  events  can  really  have  been  happening  or  preparing,  while 
English  Ministers  were  writing  and  discoursing  about  it  in  such  lan- 
guage as  that. 

Or  let  him  try  the  question  by  the  test  of  yet  more  recent  events. 
On  the  3rd  of  August  last  Lord  Beaconsfield,  descanting  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech  on  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  his  *  peace  with 
honour,'  informed  his  countrymen  that  our  relations  with  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  were  *  essentially  friendly,'  and  that  in 
saying  this  he  « made  no  exception  with  regard  to  Russia.'  There 
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were  l  no  men  more  anxious  to  develope  the  resources  of  their  country 
than  the  leading  men  of  Kussia,  and  they  feel  the  conviction  that  a 
restless  and  warlike  spirit  is  one  that  must  debase  and  perhaps  even 
ruin  their  empire.'  This  speech  was  not  two  days  old  before  we 
heard  of  the  rumours  of  the  Russian  movements  upon  Merv  and 
Balkh,  scarcely  a  week  old  before  we  heard  of  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  envoy  at  Cabul,  and  not  much  more  than  a  month  old  before 
our  own  envoy  was  stopped  at  the  Khyber  Pass  by  Shere  Ali's 
peremptory  orders,  and  the  '  Afghan  difficulty '  was  upon  us. 
What  sort  of  commentary  is  all  this  upon  the  candour  of  Ministerial 
dealings  with  the  nation  ?  So  far  as  the  Russian  military  movements 
are  concerned,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  apologists  may  perhaps  explain 
this  sudden  revival  of  a  '  restless  and  warlike  spirit '  among  the 
converted  '  leading  men  '  of  Russia  in  the  way  that  Russian  journals 
have  themselves  explained  them.  They  may  allege,  that  is  to  say, 
that  these  movements  were  planned  and  ordered  at  a  time  when  an 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  two  nations  appeared  probable.  But 
can  they  say  this  of  the  Russian  mission  to  Cabul  and  the  Ameer's 
consequent  refusal  to  receive  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  ?  No :  the 
Government  know  full  well  that  the  despatch  of  Stobeteff  to  the 
Court  of  the  Ameer  is  merely  the  latest  move  in  that  game  of 
intrigue  which  Russia  has  for  years  past  been  playing  unchecked  in 
our  Eastern  dominions — the  latest  step  in  a  policy  which  has  already 
dotted  British  India  with  Russian  agents  and  emissaries  busily  em- 
ployed in  preparing  for  us  those  Asiatic  embarrassments  to  which  the 
diplomacy  of  St.  Petersburg  looks  to  paralyse  our  action  in  Europe 
in  case  of  need,  if  not  to  shake  our  hold  upon  India  itself.  Of  all 
this,  I  say,  the  Government  have  long  been  perfectly  well  aware,  but 
how  much  of  it  have  they  admitted  ?  how  much  of  this  all-important 
knowledge  have  they  imparted  to  the  people  whom  they  invite  to 
'  instruct '  them  in  their  Eastern  policy  ?  When  '  alarmists '  in  the 
press  or  in  Parliament  have  attempted  to  arouse  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Asia,  in  what  manner 
have  they  been  treated  by  English  Ministers  and  their  subordinates  ? 
As  allies  whose  assistance  in  keeping  the  public  mind  on  the  alert 
was  to  be  cordially  welcomed,  or  as  troublesome  panic-mongers  to  be 
baffled,  thwarted,  and  discredited  by  any  and  every  expedient  down 
to  and  including  absolute  perversions  of  the  truth  ?  We  all  know 
what  the  answer  must  be.  The  cuckoo-cry  of  '  Russophobia ! '  which 
one  word  from  the  Government  would  have  hushed  in  a  moment,  has 
been  allowed  to  gather  strength  and  confidence  from  the  silence  of 
men  who  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  withholding  information 
which  would  have  proved  the  apprehensions  of  the  Russophobist  to 
be  only  too  well  founded  ;  and  Ministers  who  knew  that  Russia  was 
daily  and  hourly  violating  her  most  solemn  diplomatic  pledges  by 
intriguing  against  us  in  India,  were  content  to  sit  by  quiescent  while 
complacent  professors  were  demonstrating  by  impressive  a  priory 
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reasoning  that  Russia,  liad  and  could  have  no  hostile  designs  against 
our  Eastern  Empire.  And  now,  if  blundering  in  Asia  is  destined  to 
follow  upon  blundering  in  Europe — if  we  are  fated  to  emerge  from 
tlii.-  Afghan  quarrel  with  our  hold  upon  India  permanently  weakened 
and  the  military  burdens  of  that  impoverished  country  permanently  and 
disastrously  increased,  we  shall  perhaps  be  again  consoled  by  being  told 
that,  had  England — the  England  which  its  rulers  have  systematically 
blinded  and  deceived — spoken  or  acted  with  greater  firmness  and 
promptitude,  all  the  loss  and  danger  would  have  been  avoided  ;  but 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  graciously  pleased  to  say  that  he  '  does  not 
shrink  from  his  share  of  the  responsibility  '  for  what  has  happened. 

Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  the  advocates  of  the  employer-and- 
servant  theory  may  assure  themselves ;  namely,  that,  if  the  democracy 
whose  direction  and  initiative  they  solicit  is  to  respond  to  their 
appeal  in  any  language  but  that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  it  must 
be  dealt  with  very  differently  indeed.  An  employer  is  not  with 
impunity  to  be  hoodwinked  by  his  clerks  ;  and  those  who  profess  to 
await  his  orders  in  such  humble  sort  must  at  least  show  a  little 
more  respect  for  his  intelligence  than  to  address  him  on  all  occasions 
in  the  language  of  make-believe.  If  the  people  are  to  instruct 
Ministers  in  foreign  policy,  they  must  be  allowed  to  know  as  much 
as  Ministers  know.  They  must  not  be  fed  upon  shams  :  they  must 
not  be  taught  to  regard  a  great  European  conspiracy  like  that  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  as  a  mere  philanthropic  confederation  of  three  well- 
meaning  rulers,  bent  upon  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Their  indolence  and  love  of  ease  must  not  be  humoured  by  concealing 
from  them  both  their  dangers  and  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  repel 
them.  Their  servitude  to  the  was  uns  alles  bandigt,  das  Gemevne 
must  not  be  confirmed  by  false  assurances  that  we  have  fallen  upon  a 
day  of  small  things  in  European  history,  nor  by  ridicule  of  the 
'  alarmism '  which  seeks  to  warn  an  over-contented  race,  prosaicised 
by  prosperity,  that  the  world  is  much  what  it  was  in  their  fathers' 
day — a  world  in  which  great  empires  may  still  fall,  as  they  have 
fallen  before,  and  that  while  the  people  are  quietly  going  about  their 
business  in  the  field  and  the  exchange,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  may 
as  much  be  hanging  in  the  balance  as  it  was  in  the  years  of  Plassey 
and  Quebec.  The  truth,  in  short,  must  be  told  to  the  people— the 
truth  about  themselves  and  about  others.  If  they  are  not  wise 
enough  or  calm  enough  to  be  told  it,  they  are  not  competent  to  rule. 
To  hold  their  own  in  foreign  affairs — nay,  to  be  enabled  to  make  so 
much  as  a  struggle  for  their  own — they  must  at  least  be  taught  to 
distinguish  friends  from  enemies,  allies  from  rivals,  Powers  having 
common  interests  with  them  from  Powers  having  interests  conflicting 
with  theirs.  They  must,  in  other  words,  be  taught  to  look  at  France, 
at  Germany,  at  Russia,  at  Austria,  at  Italy,  not  as  at  so  many  lay 
figures  unalterably  posed  by  their  maker  in  '  a  friendly  attitude ' 
towards  this  country,  but  as  communities  of  human  beings  having 
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ends  to  gain,  interests  to  serve,  impulses  to  gratify,  which  may  either 
bring  them  into  collision,  or  align  them,  with  ourselves.  All  cant 
about  *  cordial  relations '  when  relations  are  not  cordial,  all  hypo- 
crisies about  '  concert '  among  nations  known  to  be  divided  by  the 
bitterest  animosities,  all  hollow  assumptions  of  universal  virtue,  uni- 
versal love  of  peace,  universal  fair-dealing  and  freedom  from  ambition 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  this  era  of  conspiracies  and  aggressions 
must  be  laid  aside.  Such  stuff  is  not  talked  by  diplomatists  among 
themselves :  it  must  not  be  talked  before  the  people.  English 
Ministers,  if  they  look  in  future  to  be  guided  by  the  democracy 
instead  of  guiding  it,  must,  as  a  first  step  towards  obtaining  such 
guidance,  learn  '  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.' 

This,  at  least,  we  must  have ;  plain  speaking  at  least  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy :  but  is  this  enough  ?  Having  regard  to  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  having  regard  to  the  inter- 
national assumptions  upon  which  all  diplomacy  is  founded,  is  it  even 
nearly  enough  to  enable  a  democracy  to  undertake  the  direct  control 
of  its  affairs — not,  of  course,  in  the  absurd  sense  of  'negotiating  by 
public  meeting,'  but  even  in  the  sense  of  exercising  that  close  and 
constant  control  over  foreign  policy  which  Radical  politicians  and 
journalists  are  constantly  demanding,  and  which  statesmen  of  the  type 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are  apparently  so  anxious 
to  concede  ?  To  exercise  control  of  this  sort,  the  people  would  have 
to  know  as  much  of  the  details  of  negotiations  as  their  Government ; 
they  would  have  to  know  as  much  of  the  secret  mind  of  foreign 
Cabinets  as  the  Government  knows  :  and,  this  principle  once  admitted 
in  practice,  foreign  Cabinets  would  very  speedily  take  their  own 
way  of  equalising  such  knowledge  as  between  our  Government  and 
our  people  by  reducing  it  to  a  common  level  of  ignorance.  Govern- 
ments constitutionally  pledged  to  disclose  their  neighbours'  secrets 
would  soon  have  no  secrets  to  disclose.  Even  as  it  is,  Parliamentary 
Governments  like  our  own  find  it  difficult  enough  to  obtain  the  intimate 
confidence  of  other  Powers. 

It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  labour  a  point  so  self-evident  as 
this.  That  a  democracy  cannot  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  such  control  over  its  foreign  policy  as  is 
now  being  claimed  in  its  name  is  abundantly  clear :  and  just  as  clear 
is  it  that  to  attempt  that  sort  of  control  without  such  command  of 
the  facts  would  simply  be  the  shortest  of  short  cuts  to  national  ruin. 

But  is  it  equally  clear  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  made?  The 
temper  of  the  modern  democrat  being  such  as  it  is,  its  arrogance  and 
recklessness  so  great,  its  belief  in  the  divinity  of  popular  '  impulses  ' 
so  strong,  its  contempt  for  the  restraints  of  diplomacy  so  profound — 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  1876-78  are 
wholly  abnormal,  and  not,  on  the  contrary,  likely  to  repeat  them- 
selves under  conditions  which  will  necessarily  recur  whenever  a  Con- 
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servative  party  possessing  power  is  opposed  to  a  Liberal  party  hungering 
for  it  ?  It  needs  a  very  sanguine  temperament  so  to  believe.  Signs  of 
many  sorts  aud  from  many  quarters  denote  that  the  contrary  is  to  be 
expected.  The  decline  in  the  weight  and  authority  of  Parliament, 
the  dearth  of  political  force  and  breadth  among  the  younger  men 
belonging  by  birth  or  selection  to  the  official  caste — each  of  these 
circumstances  tends  in  its  degree  to  heighten  the  probability  that  the 
democratic  principle  which  Lord  Derby  admires  will  more  and  more 
assert  itself  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  The  claim  of  direct 
and  immediate  popular  *  control '  will  be  more  and  more  frequently 
and  successfully  urged :  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the  ship  of 
the  State  will  be  at  more  frequent  intervals  and  for  longer  periods 
together  handed  over  from  the  captain  and  steersman  to  a  wrangling 
crew  who,  it  is  admitted,  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  the  coast,  and 
who  fight  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  tiller. 

The  determination  of  our  foreign  policy  by  periodical  plebiscite 
would  be  more  respectable,  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  no  less  ruinous 
than  this ;  and  there  is  but  one  other  alternative — a  Dictature.  Any 
democracy  which  will  not,  or  cannot,  in  case  of  need,  transform  itself 
into  a  Dictature  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  domestic  or  foreign  foe 
who  seeks  its  overthrow  at  home  or  the  destruction  of  its  power  abroad. 
From  the  days  of  Pericles  to  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  in- 
stinct of  all  democracies  possessing  a  future  has  recognised  this 
truth  at  every  supreme  crisis  in  their  national  history.  The  viability 
of  a  given  democracy  is  directly  measured  by  its  facility  in  finding  a 
Dictator  at  such  a  crisis,  and  its  readiness  to  submit  itself  loyally,  and, 
pending  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  unreservedly,  to  his  control. 
When  any  democracy  has  reached  such  a  stage  in  its  history  that  it 
cannot  find  at  need  or  will  not  trust  a  Dictator,  the  days  of  its 
empire  are  numbered. 

Have  we  in  England  yet  reached  that  stage,  or  are  we  approaching 
it  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive :  but  yet — we  look  by  turns  at  the  rulers  and  the  ruled :  we 
notice  on  the  one  hand  what  the  democracy  is  becoming — how  fickle, 
how  irreverent,  how  clamorous,  how  liable  to  alternating  fever, 
fits  of  passion  and  chills  of  apathy ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  see  how 
steadily  the  governing  capacity  of  the  governing  class  has  declined 
of  late  years  from  statesmanship  to  mere  political  and  administrative 
aptitudes,  and  is  daily  declining  even  from  these  aptitudes  to  the 
yet  lower  arts  of  « management '  characteristic  of  the  «  public  life  '  of 
vestries  ;  and  when,  having  thus  taken  measure  of  the  supply  of  state- 
craft at  home,  we  estimate  the  demand  for  it  in  our  relations  with  the 
world  abroad,  it  is  much  if  we  can  still  feel  that  the  future  of  our 
Empire  may  be  contemplated,  I  dare  not  say  hopefully,  but  with 
minds  as  yet  resisting  surrender  to  absolute  despair. 

H.  D.  TRAILL. 
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THE     THREE     COLOURS    OF 
PRE-RAPHAEL1 TISM. 


I  WAS  lately  staying  in  a  country  house,  in  which,  opposite  each  other 
at  the  sides  of  the  drawing-room  window,  were  two  pictures,  belonging 
to  what  in  the  nineteenth  century  must  be  called  old  times,  namely 
Rossetti's  *  Annunciation,'  and  Millais'  '  Blind  Girl ; '  while,  at  the 
corner  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  same  room,  there  was  a  little 
drawing  of  a  Marriage-dance,  by  Edward  Burne  Jones.  And  in  my 
bedroom,  at  one  side  of  my  bed,  there  was  a  photograph  of  the  tomb 
of  Ilaria  di  Caretto  at  Lucca,  and  on  the  other,  an  engraving,  in 
long  since  superannuated  manner,  from  Raphael's  '  Transfiguration.' 
Also  over  the  looking-glass  in  my  bedroom,  there  was  this  large 
illuminated  text,  fairly  well  written,  but  with  more  vermilion  in  it 
than  was  needful :  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.' 

And  for  many  reasons,  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  tell  my  Oxford 
pupils  some  facts  which  seem  to  me  worth  memory  about  these  six 
works  of  art ;  which,  if  they  will  reflect  upon,  being,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  health,  the  best  I  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  autumn 
lecturing,  it  will  be  kind  to  me.  And  as  I  cannot  speak  what  I  would 
say,  and  believe  my  pupils  are  more  likely  to  read  it  if  printed  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  than  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  I  have  asked,  and 
obtained  of  the  editor,  space  in  columns  which  ought,  nevertheless,  I 
think,  usually  to  be  occupied  with  sterner  subjects,  as  the  Fates  are 
now  driving  the  nineteenth  century  on  its  missionary  path. 

The  first  picture  I  named,  Rossetti's  '  Annunciation,'  was,  I  believe, 
among  the  earliest  that  drew  some  public  attention  to  the  so-called 
'  Pre-Raphaelite '  school.  The  one  opposite  to  it, — Millais' '  Blind  Girl,' 
is  among  those  chiefly  characteristic  of  that  school  in  its  determined 
manner.  And  the  third,  though  small  and  unimportant,  is  no  less 
characteristic,  in  its  essential  qualities,  of  the  mind  of  the  greatest 
master  whom  that  school  has  yet  produced. 

I  believe  most  readers  will  start  at  the  application  of  the  term 
'  master,'  to  any  English  painter.  For  the  hope  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  more  and  more  distinctly  every  day,  to  teach  all  men  how  to  live 
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without  mastership  either  in  art  or  morals;  (primarily,  of  course,  sub- 
stituting for  the  words  of  Christ,  '  Ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am,' — the 
probable  emendation,  '  Ye  say  ill,  for  so  I  am  not ') ;  and  to  limit  the 
idea  of  magistracy  altogether,  no  less  than  the  functions  of  the 
magistrate,  to  the  suppression  of  disturbance  in  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

Nor  would  I  myself  use  the  word  *  Master '  in  any  but  the  most 
qualified  sense,  of  any  '  modern  painter ; '  scarcely  even  of  Turner,  and 
not  at  all,  except  for  convenience  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  of  any 
workman  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  as  yet.  In  such  courtesy,  only, 
let  the  masterless  reader  permit  it  me. 

I  must  endeavour  first  to  give,  as  well  as  I  can  by  description, 
some  general  notion  of  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  the  three 
pictures. 

Rossetti's  '  Annunciation '  differs  from  every  previous  conception 
of  the  scene  known  to  me,  in  representing  the  angel  as  waking  the 
Virgin  from  sleep  to  give  her  his  message.  The  Messenger  him- 
self also  differs  from  angels  as  they  are  commonly  represented,  in  not 
depending,  for  recognition  of  his  supernatural  character,  on  the  inser- 
tion of  bird's  wings  at  his  shoulders.  If  we  are  to  know  him  for  an 
angel  at  all,  it  must  be  by  his  face,  which  is  that  simply  of  youthful, 
but  grave,  manhood.  He  is  neither  transparent  in  body,  luminous  in 
presence,  nor  auriferous  in  apparel ; — wears  a  plain,  long,  white  robe, 
— casts  a  natural  and  undiminished  shadow, — and,  although  there 
are  flames  beneath  his  feet,  which  upbear  him,  so  that  he  does  not 
touch  the  earth,  these  are  unseen  by  the  Virgin. 

She  herself  is  an  English,  not  a  Jewish  girl,  of  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  of  such  pale  "and  thoughtful  beauty  as  Rossetti  could  best 
imagine  for  her ;  concerning  which  effort,  and  its  degree  of  success, 
we  will  inquire  farther  presently. 

She  has  risen  half  up,  not  started  up,  in  being  awakened  ;  and  is 
not  looking  at  the  angel,  but  only  thinking,  it  seems,  with  eyes  cast 
down,  as  if  supposing  herself  in  a  strange  dream.  The  morning  light 
fills  the  room,  and  shows  at  the  foot  of  her  little  pallet-bed,  her  em- 
broidery work,  left  off  the  evening  before, — an  upright  lily. 

Upright,  and  very  accurately  upright,  as  also  the  edges  of  the 
piece  of  cloth  in  its  frame, — as  also  the  gliding  form  of  the  angel, — as 
also,  in  severe  foreshortening,  that  of  the  Virgin  herself.  It  has  been 
studied,  so  far  as  it  has  been  studied  at  all,  from  a  very  thin  model ; 
and  the  disturbed  coverlid  is  thrown  into  confused  angular  folds,  which 
admit  no  suggestion  whatever  of  ordinary  girlish  grace.  So  that,  to 
any  spectator  little  inclined  towards  the  praise  of  barren  *  upright- 
nesse,'  and  accustomed  on  the  contrary  to  expect  radiance  in  arch- 
angels, and  grace  in  Madonnas,  the  first  effect  of  the  design  must  be 
extremely  displeasing,  and  the  first  is  perhaps,  with  most  art-amateurs 
of  modern  days,  likely  to  be  the  last. 
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The  background  of  the  second  picture,  (Millais' '  Blind  Girl ')  is  an 
open  English  common,  skirted  by  the  tidy  houses  of  a  well-to-do 
village  in  the  cockney  rural  districts.  I  have  no  doubt  the  scene  is 
a  real  one  within  some  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  painted  mostly 
on  the  spot.  The  houses  are  entirely  uninteresting,  bat  decent,  trim,  as 
human  dwellings  should  be,  and  on  the  whole  inoffensive — not  '  cot- 
tages,' mind  you,  in  any  sense,  but  respectable  brick-walled  and  slated 
constructions,  old-fashioned  in  the  sense  of  '  old  '  at,  suppose,  Bromley 
or  Sevenoaks,  and  with  a  pretty  little  church  belonging  to  them, 
its  window  traceries  freshly  whitewashed  by  order  of  the  careful 
warden. 

The  common  is  a  fairly  spacious  bit  of  ragged  pasture,  with  a 
couple  of  donkeys  feeding  on  it,  and  a  cow  or  two,  and  at  the  side  of 
the  public  road  passing  over  it,  the  blind  girl  has  sat  down  to  rest 
awhile.  She  is  a  simple  beggar,  not  a  poetical  or  vicious  one  ; — being- 
peripatetic  with  musical  instrument,  she  will,  I  suppose,  come  under 
the  general  term  of  tramp ;  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  extremely 
plain-featured,  but  healthy,  and  just  now  resting,  as  any  one  of  us 
would  rest,  not  because  she  is  much  tired,  but  because  the  sun  has 
but  this  moment  come  out  after  a  shower,  and  the  smell  of  the  grass 
is  pleasant. 

The  shower  has  been  heavy,  and  is  so  still  in  the  distance,  where 
an  intensely  bright  double  rainbow  is  relieved  against  the  departing 
thunder-cloud.  The  freshly  wet  grass  is  all  radiant  through  and 
through  with  the  new  sunshine ;  full  noon  at  its  purest,  the  very 
donkeys  bathed  in  the  raindew,  and  prismatic  with  it  under  their 
rough  breasts  as  they  graze ;  the  weeds  at  the  girl's  side  as  bright  as  a 
Byzantine  enamel,  and  inlaid  with  blue  veronica  ;  her  upturned  face 
all  aglow  with  the  light  that  seeks  its  way  through  her  wet  eyelashes, 
(wet  only  with  the  rain).  Very  quiet  she  is, — so  quiet  that  a  radiant 
butterfly  has  settled  on  her  shoulder,  and  basks  there  in  the  warm  sun. 
Against  her  knee,  on  which  her  poor  instrument  of  musical  beggary 
rests,  (harmonium),  leans  another  child,  half  her  age — her  guide  ; — 
indifferent,  this  one,  either  to  sun  or  rain,  only  a  little  tired  of  waiting. 
No  more  than  a  half  profile  of  her  face  is  seen ;  and  that  is  quite 
expressionless,  and  not  the  least  pretty. 

Both  of  these  pictures  are  oil-paintings.  The  third,  Mr.  Burne 
Jones's  '  Bridal,'  is  a  small  water-colour  drawing,  scarcely  more  than  a 
sketch ;  but  full  and  deep  in  such  colour  as  it  admits.  Any  careful 
readers  of  my  recent  lectures  at  Oxford  know  that  I  entirely  ignore 
the  difference  of  material  between  oil  and  water  as  diluents  of  colour, 
when  I  am  examining  any  grave  art  question ;  nor  shall  I  hereafter, 
throughout  this  paper,  take  notice  of  it.  Nor  do  I  think  it  needful 
to  ask  the  pardon  of  any  of  the  three  artists  for  confining  the  reader's 
attention  at  present  to  comparatively  minor  and  elementary  examples 
of  their  works.  If  I  can  succeed  in  explaining  the  principles  involved 
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in  them,  their  application  by  the  reader  will  be  easily  extended  to 
the  enjoyment  of  better  examples. 

This  drawing  of  Mr.  Jones's,  however,  is  far  less  representative 
of  his  scale  of  power  than  either  of  the  two  pieces  already  de- 
scribed which  have  both  cost  their  artists  much  care  and  time; 
while  this  little  water-colour  has  been  perhaps  done  in  the  course 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  It  is  only  about  seven  inches  by  nine : 
the  figures  of  the  average  size  of  Angelico's  on  any  altar  predella ; 
and  the  heads,  of  those  on  an  average  Corinthian  or  Syracusan 
coin.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  on  a  slightly  raised  throne  at 
the  side  of  the  picture,  the  bride  nearest  us  ;  her  head  seen  in  profile, 
a  little  bowed.  Before  them,  the  three  bridesmaids  and  their  grooms- 
men dance  in  circle,  holding  each  other's  hands,  barefooted,  and  dressed 
in  long  dark  blue  robes.  Their  figures  are  scarcely  detached  from 
the  dark  background,  which  is  a  wilful  mingling  of  shadow  and  light, 
as  the  artist  chose  to  put  them,  representing,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
nothing  in  particular.  The  deep  tone  of  the  picture  leaves  several  of 
the  faces  in  obscurity,  and  none  are  drawn  with  much  care,  not  even 
the  bride's ;  but  with  enough  to  show  that  her  features  are  at  least 
as  beautiful  as  those  of  an  ordinary  Greek  goddess,  while  the  depth 
of  the  distant  background  throws  out  her  pale  head  in  an  almost 
lunar,  yet  unexaggerated,  light ;  and  the  white  and  blue  flowers  of  her 
narrow  coronal,  though  merely  white  and  blue,  shine,  one  knows  not 
how,  like  gems.  Her  bridegroom  stoops  forward  a  little  to  look  at 
her,  so  that  we  see  his  front  face,  and  can  see  also  that  he  loves 
her. 

Such  being  the  respective  effort  and  design  of  the  three  pictures, 
although  I  put  by,  for  the  moment,  any  question  of  their  mechanical 
skill  or  manner,  it  must  yet,  I  believe,  be  felt  by  the  reader  that,  as 
works  of  young  men,  they  contained,  and  even  nailed  to  the  Academy 
gates,  a  kind  of  Lutheran  challenge  to  the  then  accepted  teachers  in 
all  European  schools  of  Art :"  perhaps  a  little  too  shrill  and  petulant 
in  the  tone  of  it,  but  yet  curiously  resolute  and  steady  in  its  triple 
Fraternity,  as  of  William  of  Burglen  with  his  Melchthal  and  Stauf- 
facher,  in  the  Grutli  meadow,  not  wholly  to  be  scorned  by  even  the 
knightliest  powers  of  the  Past. 

We  have  indeed,  since  these  pictures  were  first  exhibited,  become 
accustomed  to  many  forms  both  of  pleasing  and  revolting  innova- 
tion :  but  consider,  in  those  early  times,  how  the  pious  persons  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  their  Madonnas  dressed  in  scrupulously 
folded  and  exquisitely  falling  robes  of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered 
in  gold, — to  find  them,  also,  sitting  under  arcades  of  exquisitest  archi- 
tecture by  Bernini, — and  reverently  to  observe  them  receive  the 
angel's  message  with  their  hands  folded  on  their  breasts  in  the  most 
graceful  positions,  and  the  missals  they  had  been  previously  studying 
laid  open  on  their  knees,  (see  my  own  outline  from  Angelico  of  the 
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*  Ancilla  Domini,'  the  first  plate  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Modern  Painters  ; 
— consider,  I  repeat,  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  these  delicately 
minded  persons,  on  being  asked  to  conceive  a  Virgin  waking  from  her 
sleep  on  a  pallet  bed,  in  a  plain  room,  startled  by  sudden  words  and 
ghostly  presence  which  she  does  not  comprehend,  and  casting  in  her 
mind  what  manner  of  Salutation  this  should  be. 

Again,  consider,  with  respect  to  the  second  picture,  how  the 
learned  possessors  of  works  of  established  reputation  by  the  ancient 
masters,  classically  catalogued  as  '  landscapes  with  figures ; '  and 
who  held  it  for  eternal,  artistic  law  that  such  pictures  should 
either  consist  of  a  rock,  with  a  Spanish  chestnut  growing  out 
of  the  side  of  it,  and  three  banditti  in  helmets  and  big  feathers 
on  the  top,  or  else  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  built  beside  an  arm 
of  the  sea  ;  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  beneath,  preparing  for  em- 
barkation to  visit  Solomon, — the  whole  properly  toned  down  with 
amber  varnish : — imagine  the  first  consternation,  and  final  wrath, 
of  these  cognoscenti,  at  being  asked  to  contemplate,  deliberately, 
and  to  the  last  rent  of  her  ragged  gown,  and  for  principal  object  in  a 
finished  picture,  a  vagrant  who  ought  at  once  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
workhouse ;  and  some  really  green  grass  and  blue  flowers,  as  they 
actually  may  any  day  be  seen  on  an  English  common-side. 

And  finally,  let  us  imagine,  if  imagination  fail  us  not,  the  far 
more  wide  and  weighty  indignation  of  the  public,  accustomed  always 
to  see  its  paintings  of  marriages  elaborated  in  Christian  propriety  and 
splendour  ;  with  a  bishop  officiating,  assisted  by  a  dean  and  an  arch- 
deacon ;  the  modesty  of  the  bride  expressed  by  a  veil  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive Valenciennes,  and  the  robes  of  the  bridesmaids  designed  by 
the  perfectest  of  Parisian  artists,  and  looped  up  with  stuffed  robins 
or  other  such  tender  rarities  ; — think  with  what  sense  of  hitherto  un- 
heard-of impropriety,  the  British  public  must  have  received  a  picture 
of  a  marriage,  in  which  the  bride  was  only  crowned  with  flowers, — 
at  which  the  bridesmaids  danced  barefoot, — and  in  which  nothing 
was  known,  or  even  conjecturable,  respecting  the  bridegroom,  but  his 
love! 

Such  being  the  manifestly  opponent  and  agonistic  temper  of  these 
three  pictures  (and  admitting,  which  I  will  crave  the  reader  to  do 
for  the  nonce,  their  real  worth  and  power  to  be  considerable),  it  surely 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  see  what  spirit  it  is  that 
they  have  in  common,  which,  recognised  as  revolutionary  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  artists  themselves,  caused  them,  with  more  or  less  of 
firmness,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  society,  partly  monastic, 
partly  predicatory,  called '  Pre-Eaphaelite  : '  and  also  recognised  as  such, 
with  indignation,  by  the  public,  caused  the  youthfully  didactic 
society  to  be  regarded  with  various  degrees  of  contempt,  passing  into 
anger  (as  of  offended  personal  dignity),  and  embittered  farther,  among 
certain  classes  of  persons,  even  into  a  kind  of  instinctive  abhorrence. 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  P 
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I  believe  the  reader  will  discover,  on  reflection,  that  there  is  really 
only  one  quite  common  and  sympathetic  impulse  shown  in  these  three 
works  otherwise  so  distinct  in  aim  and  execution.  And  this  fraternal 
link  he  will,  if  careful  in  reflection,  discover  to  be  an  effort  to  repre- 
sent, so  fax  as  in  these  youths  lay  either  the  choice  or  the  power, 
things  as  they  are,  or  were,  or  may  be,  instead  of,  according  to  the 
practice  of  their  instructors  and  the  wishes  of  their  public,  things  as 
they  are  not,  never  were,  and  never  can  be  :  this  effort  being  founded 
deeply  on  a  conviction  that  it  is  at  first  better,  and  finally  more 
pleasing,  for  human  minds  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  than  as 
they  are  not. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  this  and  subsequent  works  of  the  kind, 
thought  it  better  for  himself  and  his  public  to  make  some  effort 
towards  a  real  notion  of  what  actually  did  happen  in  the  car- 
penter's cottage  at  Nazareth,  giving  rise  to  the  subsequent  tradi- 
tions delivered  in  the  Gospels,  than  merely  to  produce  a  variety  in 
the  pattern  of  Virgin,  pattern  of  Virgin's  gown,  and  pattern  of 
Virgin's  house,  which  had  been  set  by  the  jewellers  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Millais,  in  this  and  other  works  of  the  kind,  thought 
it  desirable  rather  to  paint  such  grass  and  foliage  as  he  saw  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  other  solidly  accessible  English  counties,  than  to  imitate 
even  the  most  Elysian  fields  enamelled  by  Claude,  or  the  gloomiest 
branches  of  Hades  forest  rent  by  Salvator  :  and  yet  more,  to  manifest 
his  own  strong  personal  feeling  that  the  humanity,  no  less  than  the 
herbage,  near  us  and  around,  was  that  which  it  was  the  painter's  duty 
first  to  portray  ;  and  that,  if  Wordsworth  were  indeed  right  in  feeling 
that  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give, — much  more,  for  any 
kindly  heart  it  should  be  true  that  the  meanest  tramp  that  walks 
can  give — '  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

And  if  at  first — or  even  always  to  careless  sight — the  third  of 
these  pictures  seem  opposite  to  the  two  others  in  the  very  point  of 
choice,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not ;  insomuch  that  while  they 
with  all  their  strength  avouch  realities,  this  with  simplest  confession 
dwells  upon  a  dream, — yet  in  this  very  separation  from  them  it  sums 
their  power  and  seals  their  brotherhood ;  reaching  beyond  them  to 
the  more  perfect  truth  of  things,  not  only  that  once  were, — not  only 
that  now  are, — but  which  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever;— the  love,  by  whose  ordaining  the  world  itself  and  all  that 
dwell  therein,  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  by  which  the 
Morning  stars  rejoice  in  their  courses — in  which  the  virgins  of  death- 
less Israel  rejoice  in  the  dance— and  in  whose  constancy  the  Griver  of 
light  to  stars,  and  love  to  man,  Himself  is  glad  in  the  creatures  of  His 
hand,— day  by  new  day  proclaiming  to  His  Church  of  all  the  ages, 
'  As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  Lord  rejoice 
over  thee.' 
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Such,  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  cares  to  learn  it,  is  indeed  the 
purport  and  effort  of  these  three  designs  — so  far  as,  by  youthful  hands 
and  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  such  effort  could  be  brought  to 
good  end.  Of  their  visible  weaknesses,  with  the  best  justice  I  may, — 
of  their  veritable  merits  with  the  best  insight  I  may,  and  of  the 
farther  history  of  the  school  which  these  masters  founded,  I  hope  to 
be  permitted  to  speak  more  under  the  branches  that  do  not '  remember 
their  green  felicity ; '  adding  a  corollary  or  two  respecting  the  other 
pieces  of  art  above  named  l  as  having  taken  part  in  the  tenor  of  my 
country  hours  of  idleness. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 

1  May  I  in  the  meantime  recommend  any  reader  interested  in  these  matters  to 
obtain  for  himself  such  photographic  representation  as  may  be  easily  acquirable  of 
the  tomb  of  Ilaria  ?  It  is  in_the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca ;  and  is 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  work  existing  by  the  master  who  wrought  it, — Jacopo 
della  Qnercia. 
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RECOLLECTIONS     OF     THE    REVIVAL      OF 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE. 

CONCLUSION. 

IT  is  time  that  the  half-promised  sequel  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  Keview l  should  be  prepared  for  publication. 
The  paper  in  question  had  for  its  title  the  *  Revival  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence,' and  it  closed  with  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  departure 
from  Constantinople  of  the  three  ambassadors  whom  that  event  more 
immediately  affected.  What  remains  for  narration  in  this  article  is 
the  series  of  proceedings  relative  to  that  country  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  catastrophe  of  Navarino  and  the  establishment  of  Hellenic 
territory  as  it  still  exists,  including  a  brief  recurrence  to  some  ante- 
cedent points. 

The  instructions  under  which  I  left  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1825  related  chiefly  to  Russia,  and  more  particularly,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  to  the  question  of  Greece.  Their  common  object,  in 
so  far  as  it  appeared  capable  of  treatment  at  the  time,  was  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  either  disturbed  or  threatened  in  the  Levant.  Peace 
in  that  quarter  was  disturbed  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  endan- 
gered to  a  further  extent  by  certain  claims  of  Russia  offensive  to  Turkey. 
Insuperable  obstacles,  for  the  most  part  chargeable  on  weather, 
prevented  my  reaching  Constantinople  before  the  27th  of  February, 
1826.  Other  instructions,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  embassy,  awaited  me  there. 
A  later  batch,  under  dates  of  the  10th  and  14th  of  February,  arrived 
on  the  9th  of  March.  These  last  instructions  were  dictated  by  an 
apprehension  of  change  in  the  imperial  policy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
consequent  danger  of  impending  hostilities.  They  imposed  upon  me 
the  duty  of  acting  without  delay  at  the  Porte,  and  pressing  the 
admonitions  of  the  Government  with  open  and  somewhat  peremptory 
vehemence  on  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers. 

This  may  be  effectively  illustrated  by  a  few  words  from  the 
authentic  correspondence  of  the  time.  I  was  ordered  to  ask  an 
audience  of  the  Reis  Effendi  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
despatch  dated  the  10th  of  February,  and  *  to  urge  him  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner  to  obtain  from  the  Divan  an  instant  declaration 
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of  their  readiness  to  treat  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Greeks 
upon  any  reasonable  basis  which  the  Ottoman  Government  might 
suggest.' 

I  was  to  send  the  declaration,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  if  the  Divan  hesitated,  *  to  tell  the  Keis  Effendi  that  the  Porte 
was  not  to  reckon  upon  Great  Britain  as  an  ally  in  a  war  undertaken 
against  the  Porte  by  Eussia  for  the  protection  of  the  Greeks.' 

Another  important  subject  occupied  several  pages  of  the  same 
despatch,  namely,  the  intelligence,  communicated  to  Mr.  Canning  by 
Count  Lieven,  the  Eussian  ambassador  in  London,  of  a  plan  enter- 
tained by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  the  Porte  for  transferring  the 
Christian  population  of  the  Morea  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
replacing  them  by  a  Mussulman  population  from  the  same  quarter. 
'  Great  Britain,'  says  the  instruction,  '  will  not  permit  the  execution 
of  a  system  of  depopulation  which  exceeds  the  permitted  violences 
of  war,  and  transgresses  the  conventional  restraints  of  civilisation.' 

This  I  was  ordered  to  declare  to  the  Porte  '  in  the  most  distinct 
terms,''  provided  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  intelligence  in 
question  derived  sufficient  confirmation  either  from  reliable  sources 
or  from  positive  facts. 

The  communications  which  ensued  between  the  British  Embassy 
and  the  Ottoman  Minister  were  anything  but  satisfactory.  The 
Porte,  in  reply  to  every  urgent  inquiry,  assumed  an  air  of  indignant 
innocence,  but  shrank  at  the  same  time  from  giving  a  clear  unques- 
tionable denial  of  the  charge.  Ibrahim  Pasha  conducted  his  opera- 
tions in  Greece  with  that  degree  of  unsparing  cruelty  which  justified 
the  worst  suspicions,  but  no  overt  act  was  traced  to  him  with  the 
effect  of  proving  that  he  had  adopted  the  alleged  plan. 

Much  more,  say  a  volume,  might  be  written  to  explain  in  full 
the  discussions  and  transactions  of  the  year  now  treated  of;  but 
articles  of  a  review  have  their  allotted,  though  somewhat  elastic, 
limits,  and  it  is  time  to  go  forward  instead  of  lingering  to  no  good 
purpose  over  a  bygone  period. 

It  is  right,  nevertheless,  to  premise  that  the  negotiations,  or 
rather  the  efforts  to  produce  them,  conducted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
embassies,  covered  a  space  of  twenty-one  months,  including  the 
suppression  of  the  Janissaries  and  the  Turco-Eussian  conference  at 
Ackerman,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  M.  de  Eibeaupierre  arrived  at 
Constantinople  as  envoy,  and  his  appearance  in  this  character  seemed 
to  announce  the  restoration  of  a  durable  peace  between  the  Czar  and 
the  Sultan.  The  limited  functions  of  charge  d'affaires  had  been 
previously  exercised  by  Monsieur  Minciacky,  who  left  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  having  given  what  little  support  his  position  allowed  to 
the  steps  I  had  to  take  at  the  Porte  in  obedience  to  my  instructions. 

The  Greeks  meanwhile,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  increased  weakness, 
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were  anxious  to  take  refuge  from  despair  under  British  mediation,  and 
the  Turks  were  resolved  in  similar  degree  to  stand  out  for  a  complete 
suppression  of  their  resistance  by  force  of  arms.  The  Sultan  gathered 
strength  to  this  resolution  from  the  sympathies  of  Austria,  and  the 
ill-concealed  language  of  the  Internuncio  in  favour  of  Turkish  un- 
willingness to  take  our  offers  into  friendly  consideration. 

Intrigues,  which  have  since  come  to  light  with  the  force  of  con- 
viction, were  secretly  on  foot,  and  tended,  no  doubt,  to  stimulate  that 
political  obstinacy  which  in  fact  needed  no  such  aid,  as  its  resistance 
to  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  retirement  of  the  ambassadors 
sufficiently  proved. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  latter  event  was  invested  with  a 
deceptive  colouring  by  the  agents  of  intrigue.  Their  dupes  were  not 
long  in  discovering  the  fallacy  and  lamenting  its  effects.  They  per- 
ceived, when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  thrown  away  their  last 
chance,  nay,  their  best  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  on 
moderate  terms,  and  avoiding  its  extension  to  other  more  powerful 
and  dangerous  adversaries.  The  allies  wished  to  relieve  the  insurgent 
Greeks  from  Turkish  misrule  by  peaceable  means ;  but  it  was  their 
determination  at  any  cost  to  preserve  the  lawful  trade  of  nations  in 
the  Levant  waters  from  piracy  and  every  other  kind  of  violent  and 
injurious  interruption. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  rather  more  than  six  weeks  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  when  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  issue 
by  diplomacy  was  exhausted,  the  French  and  British  embassies  em- 
barked. The  Russians  followed  a  few  days  later.  The  application 
for  passports  had  been  rejected  by  the  Porte.  The  French  were  the 
first  on  board.  The  English  party,  including  of  course  the  ambassa- 
dor and  his  family,  had  to  find  their  way  after  dark  to  the  two  small 
mercantile  vessels  hired  for  their  voyage.  A  fresh  north  wind  with 
rain  had  the  good  effect  of  screening  them  from  public  notice,  and 
giving  them  a  quick  night-passage  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  the 
Pasha  in  command  received  our  compliments  with  courtesy,  and 
allowed  us  to  pursue  our  exodus  without  a  moment's  detention.  In 
spite  of  much  talk  about  the  danger  of  meeting  with  pirates  in  the 
Archipelago,  we  got  safely  to  Smyrna,  where  a  frigate  commanded  by 
Captain  Crofton  was  in  waiting  to  receive  and  convey  us  into  smoother 
waters.  Communication  with  the  Greeks  on  our  part  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  recent  events  had  re- 
lieved them  for  the  time  from  any  immediate  attack  by  the  Turkish 
forces.  The  relief  had  not  come  too  soon.  They  were  so  reduced  in 
means  and  hopes,  that  the  terms  of  peace  they  were  ready  to  accept 
might  have  favoured  my  offers  of  mediation  at  the  Porte,  if,  taken 
as  proofs  of  weakness,  they  had  not  confirmed  the  Sultan  in  his 
resolution  to  stand  out  against  every  specific  overture  short  of  absolute 
submission. 
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That  precious  breathing-time,  which  had  been  afforded  to  Greece 
by  the  mutiny  and  suppression  of  the  Janissaries,  was  preceded  by  an 
outbreak  of  plague,  moderate  in  character  and  extent,  but  alarming 
enough  to  make  communication  more  or  less  a  matter  of  danger,  and 
consequently  to  slacken  the  flow  of  public  business,  which  in  Turkey 
is  never  remarkable  for  its  rapidity.  Cases  of  the  fatal  disease  had 
occurred  in  a  street  adjoining  the  British  Embassy,  and  it  had  become 
necessary  to  adopt  the  usual  measures  of  restriction  on  personal  inter- 
course, and  the  fumigation  of  everything  wanted  from  without  for 
domestic  use.  Ambassadors  were  not  exempted  from  this  inconvenient 
operation,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  undergo  the  unsavoury  process  on 
my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Turkish  prison,  or  Bagnio,  as  it  was 
called.  This  touch  of  a  well-known  calamity  is  memorable  as  having 
been  the  last  appearance  of  plague  at  Constantinople,  or  indeed  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  thought  to  originate,  as  it  did  to  all  appearance 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  its  illustrious  victim. 

The  homeward  voyage  was  lengthened  by  a  visit  to  Malta  and  a 
much  longer  stay  at  Corfu,  where  it  was  natural  to  expect,  from  day 
to  day,  that  despatches  indicating  the  views  of  Government  would 
shortly  arrive.  On  failure  of  this  expectation  no  course  remained  but  to 
proceed  overland  without  further  delay.  The  Ministry,  meanwhile, 
had  undergone  a  considerable  change.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
become  the  head  of  a  new  combination ;  Lord  Dudley  was  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  cause  of  Greek  independence  seemed  to 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  change.  '  Untoward '  was  the  epithet 
attached  ex  cathedra  to  the  battle  of  Navarino.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  preparing  for  war  with  Turkey.  What  line  would  be  taken 
by  England  was  by  no  means  clear  to  public  conception.  The 
Eussian  declaration  of  war  took  place  in  April.  For  its  cause  or 
excuse  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  at  liberty  to  plead  the  language 
employed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  a  proclamation  issued  after  the 
departure  of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinople.  That  the  Sultan 
was  ill  advised  in  taking  so  hazardous  a  step,  can  hardly  be  doubted 
when  the  consequences,  fatal  as  they  were  to  his  policy,  are  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  he  was 
led  into  that  mistake  by  the  intrigues  of  those  who  were  alien  to  the 
triple  convention,  although  there  was  ample  ground  in  the  Sultan's 
character  to  account  for  any  degree  of  intemperance  on  his  part.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Russians,  in  declaring  war  pursuant  to  their  own 
impulse,  did  not  break  off  from  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by 
their  special  alliance  with  France  and  England.  The  London  Cabinet 
had  to  choose  between  a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  calculated  to 
carry  their  declared  purpose  into  effect,  and  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  practical  armistice  in  the  Morea.  It  was  not 
easy  to  understand  how  there  could  be  any  hesitation  on  the  subject. 
Russia  of  the  Greek  Church  had  agreed  by  treaty  with  Protestant 
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England  and  Catholic  France  to  bring  about  a  state  of  peace  in  the 
Levant  which  would  have  the  effect  of  wresting  Christian  Greece 
from  Mohammedan  misrule.  Was  it  possible  for  such  an  alliance  to 
shrink  in  utter  failure  before  the  obstinate  resistance  of  such  an 
opponent,  contending  for  so  bad  a  cause?  Our  great  captain  was 
not  long  in  taking  his  final  resolution.  He  accepted  the  offer  of 
France  to  send  a  powerful  expedition  into  the  Morea  on  behalf  of  the 
Alliance,  and  accordingly  an  army,  rated  at  20,000  strong,  took  up  a 
position  in  that  country  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Maison. 
Nothing  could  be  more  effective,  with  a  view  to  peace,  than  such  a 
measure,  and  nothing  more  generous  and  trustworthy  than  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Government  throughout  this  trying  period.  England 
had  no  reason  to  regret  the  confidence  she  placed  in  her  gallant  ally. 

A  few  weeks  later  diplomatic  measures  were  adopted  in  keeping 
with  the  military  movement,  and  the  action  required  for  carrying 
them  out  was  common  to  the  three  Powers.  The  position  of  Russia 
as  a  belligerent  did  not  prevent  M.  Ribeaupierre  from  joining  General 
Guilleminot  and  myself  in  the  Bay  of  Poros,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  his  previous  colleagues  for  the  purpose  which  our  respective 
instructions  had  jointly  in  view. 

At  this  point  some  little  advantage  may  perhaps  accrue  from 
stating  rather  more  particularly  than  heretofore  in  what  manner  or 
to  what  degree  the  abolition  of  the  Janissaries  and  the  Sultan's  con- 
sequent privation  of  troops  had  operated  on  the  mind  and  relaxed 
energies  of  Greece.  The  insurgents  could  reasonably  hope  for  a 
breathing-time,  precious,  even  if  short  in  its  duration.  The  Greeks 
in  their  recent  extremity  had  awakened  sympathies  which  were  not 
slow  to  produce  an  encouraging  effect.  The  fall  of  Missolonghi  had 
been  attended  with  such  heroic  actions  and  such  affecting  circum- 
stances that  their  partisans  in  every  country  bestirred  themselves  to 
get  assistance  for  them,  either  in  money  or  in  arms,  provisions,  and 
clothing.  Their  actual  necessities  concurred  with  their  prospective 
hopes  to  animate  their  patriotic  zeal. 

It  was  somewhat  later,  during  the  interval  between  the  fall  of 
Missolonghi  and  the  signature  of  the  triple  convention,  that  the 
Greeks  looked  abroad  for  leaders  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the  last 
remnant  of  their  nearly  exhausted  means.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fabvier,  a  French  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  had  already  the 
command  of  a  portion  of  their  reduced  and  disheartened  troops. 
In  their  distress  they  turned  towards  the  British  Isles,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Lord  Cocbrane  for  their  navy 
and  of  Colonel  Church  for  their  army.  The  former  of  these  enter- 
prising commanders  added,  while  in  their  service,  but  little  to  his 
brilliant  reputation.  The  latter  served  his  new  country,  as  it  may 
be  called,  long  and  usefully  with  the  success  of  a  Fabius  rather  than  of 
a  Caesar,  and  died  in  Athens  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
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It  remained  for  the  Greeks  to  make  a  more  important  but  also  a 
more  doubtful  acquisition  in  the  person  of  Count  John  Capo  d'Istria. 
Before  they  came  to  any  decision  reference  was  made  to  my  opinion, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  encountered  no  small  difficulty  in  making  up 
my  mind.  The  choice  of  a  president  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  affairs 
would  probably  determine  the  fortunes  of  the  insurrection.  Count 
Capo  d'Istria  had  much  to  recommend  him  to  their  confidence.  He 
possessed  abilities  above  the  common  standard.  Though  self-taught, 
his  knowledge  was  of  the  European  cast.  He  had  learned  state- 
business  and  the  art  of  diplomatic  writing  in  a  ready  school.  He 
had  large  intercourse  with  the  statesmen  of  several  countries.  He  had 
the  credit  of  having  promoted  the  Greek  insurrection  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  of  having  sacrificed  his  position  in  Russia  to  that  cause. 
Above  all,  he  was  a  Greek,  a  Greek  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  still  a 
Greek.  With  a  full  recognition  of  the  advantages  thus  attached  to 
his  person,  my  previous  acquaintance  with  him  called  for  a  close  con- 
sideration before  his  titles  to  the  entire  confidence  of  Greece  could  be 
admitted.  I  knew  that  with  plausible  manners  and  an  habitual  air 
of  candour  he  joined  a  natural  finesse  which  bordered  occasionally  on 
deception.  I  knew  that  he  could  hate  free  England  and  serve 
despotic  Russia  at  the  same  time.  I  thought  it  by  no  means 
impossible  that  he  might  be  a  Greek  in  sentiment  and  not  the  less 
a  Russian  by  position.  If  prepared  to  act  with  independence,  he 
would  not  only  risk  the  loss  of  his  claim  to  Russian  support,  but  he 
would  also  be  liable  to  the  cravings  of  personal  ambition,  for  the 
indulgence  of  which  the  character  of  the  Greeks  and  the  condition  of 
their  country  would  offer  abundant  temptations. 

The  two  scales  of  the  balance  were  thus  brought  to  an  equipoise. 
But  a  necessity,  which  could  not  with  safety  be  thrown  aside,  caused 
the  former  of  them  to  preponderate.  The  Greeks  stood  in  need  of  a 
foreigner  to  direct  their  counsels,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  overruling 
their  internal  factions,  and,  secondly,  for  that  of  linking  their  course 
of  operations  with  the  established  practice  of  Europe.  Count  Capo 
d'Istria  was  to  all  appearance  the  only  foreign  statesman  whose 
qualities  and  circumstances  at  all  corresponded  with  the  required 
conditions.  It  was  an  obvious  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  would 
act  wisely  in  offering  him  the  Presidency,  and  hence  the  offer  being 
made  was  graciously  accepted  and  carried  duly  into  effect  after  an 
interval  of  several  months. 

The  Count  was  in  function  as  President  when  the  three  representa- 
tives reached  their  field  of  conference  at  or  off  the  insular  village  of 
Poros.  It  was  a  part  of  their  duty  to  consult  with  him,  or  rather  to 
obtain  information  by  his  means  respecting  the  actual  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  Greece.  The  President  lived  on  shore,  where  also 
the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  fixed  his  abode.  The  French  and  English 
ambassadors  stayed  on  board  their  respective  ships.  An  armistice, 
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not  established  by  convention,  but  existing  de  facto,  prevailed  through- 
out the  Morea.  The  securities  for  its  duration  were  the  French  array 
on  shore,  and  the  English  squadron  either  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino 
or  near  it.  The  Greeks  had  a  small  force  on  the  continent  not  far 
from  Missolonghi.  Athens  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  The 
Russian  forces  were  invading  Turkey  on  the  Danubian  side  of  the 
Black  Sea.  England  and  France  were  still  in  a  state  of  formal  peace 
with  the  Porte,  and  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  the 
depositary  of  our  mercantile  interests  in  Turkey. 

The  situation  had  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  convenience. 
As  the  season  advanced,  our  communications  were  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  strong  gales  of  wind  and  other  forms  of  inclement  weather. 
Our  Kussian  colleague  had  the  double  advantage  of  being  on  dry 
land  and  near  the  President,  who  was  himself  very  ill  lodged  in  a 
very  small  town,  but  neither  of  them  could  entirely  avoid  his  share 
in  the  common  fund  of  troubles. 

Such,  in  short,  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  position  of  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  Greece,  and  also 
to  suppress  an  old  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  Eastern  world.  The 
task,  in  itself  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  was  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  character  and  relations,  and  not  impossibly  by  the  views,  of  him 
to  whom  we  were  bound  to  look  for  information  and  friendly  assist- 
ance. He  stood  like  a  party  wall  between  those  who  owned  his  autho- 
rity and  those  who  were  commissioned  to  mature  their  independence. 
It  was  evident  that  dislike  of  our  interference  overpowered  his  sense 
of  its  usefulness  and  necessity.  The  failure  of  our  endeavours  would 
have  been  no  disappointment  to  him.  He  let  fall  occasional  doubts 
of  our  competency,  and  showed  a  constant  unwillingness  to  supply 
those  local  statistics  which  he  was  best  qualified  to  obtain,  and  which 
we  required  in  order  to  adopt  a  sound  and  equitable  opinion.  It 
became  necessary  to  control  these  tendencies  of  his  mind  by  some 
display  of  determination  on  our  side.  We  gave  therefore  a  peremptory 
tone  to  our  requisitions,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  as 
Venice,  the  source  of  his  titular  distinction,  had  been  raised  upon 
piles,  so  would  we  have  papers  whereon  to  build  the  reviving  State 
of  Greece.  Week  after  week  passed  away  before  we  could  obtain  the 
desired  particulars,  and  during  the  tedious  interval  we  had  no  resource 
but  to  talk  over  our  respective  impressions  and  to  familiarise  our- 
selves with  the  more  prominent  features  of  our  appointed  work. 

Meanwhile  the  symptoms  of  returning  peace  grew  stronger  with 
every  day,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  army  then  occupying  the  Morea  could  be  recalled  without  a 
shadow  of  imprudence.  Such  part  of  it  as  Marshal  Maison  on  his 
retirement  left  in  the  country  was  quite  sufficient  for  any  supposable 
contingency,  and  I  repeat  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  France  by 
her  allies  was  fully  justified. 
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Count  Capo  d'Istria  appears  to  have  thought  it  a  pity  that  even 
this  reduced  force  should  remain  idle.  He  proposed  to  the  French 
commander  that  it  should  be  employed,  together,  no  doubt,  with  a 
Greek  detachment,  in  a  tempting  attack  on  Athens  and  its  unsus- 
pecting garrison  of  Turks.  The  proposal,  was  not  rejected,  and  even 
our  admiral,  to  judge  from  his  language  in  private,  was  inclined  to 
favour  its  acceptance.  It  would  seem  that  the  Count  had  reserved 
me  for  his  latest  dupe  ;  and  when  I  told  him  frankly,  in  reply  to  his 
overture,  that  an  enterprise  so  objectionable  under  the  circumstances 
could  meet  with  no  countenance  from  me,  he  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair  and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine 
how  he  could  have  thought  a  British  ambassador  capable  of  taking 
part  in  a  surprise  at  the  very  best  so  unfair  and  inconsistent  with  the 
political  situation.  For  him  it  was  natural  enough,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  Greek  President,  or  in  the  interest  of  belligerent  Russia,  to  covet 
the  possession  of  Athens,  nor  would  the  success  of  the  scheme  have 
been  at  variance  with  the  personal  feelings  of  most  Englishmen  ;  but 
neither  France  nor  England  was  at  war  with  the  Porte,  our  negotia- 
tions were  directed  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  the  armistice,  which 
prevailed  de  facto,  spread  an  aegis  of  honour  over  the  position  of  the 
Turks.  My  refusal  was  sure  to  be  approved  at  home,  and  it  soon 
came  out  that  the  Government  of  France  had  put  an  immediate  veto 
on  their  officer's  too  genial  compliance. 

After  a  term  of  several  weeks,  which  was  almost  as  trying  to 
health  as  to  patience,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  as  large  an  amount  of 
information  as  we  could  hope  to  derive  from  the  country  in  its  dis- 
ordered, not  to  say  distracted,  condition.  A  natural  want  of  confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  such  loose  materials  restrained  us  insensibly  from 
bringing  our  impressions  to  a  decisive  issue.  Weariness  at  length 
brought  on  the  desired  conclusion.  Early  one  morning,  after  a  night 
of  broken  sleep,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  urging  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  giving  a  formal  character  to  our  repeated  discussions  and 
preparatory  deliberations.  No  time  was  lost  in  acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion. A  sketch  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  articles  declaring 
our  joint  opinion  on  the  several  points  which  had  to  be  settled  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece.  They  were  not  many  all  together,  and 
those  of  most  importance  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand. 

It  was  evident  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending 
parties  could  only  be  one  of  territorial  separation.  The  limits  of 
independent  Greece  and  its  form  of  government  were  the  questions 
of  most  difficulty.  With  respect  to  the  latter  we  had  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  advise  the  creation  of  a  monarchy,  or  that 
of  a  republic,  single  or  confederate  in  its  constitution.  Regarding 
the  former,  what  extent  of  territory  would  it  be  suitable  to  propose 
for  the  insurgent  Greeks  withdrawn  from  Turkish  rule,  and  endowed 
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with  the  rights  of  a  separate  Power  ?  Was  the  Porte  to  be  mulcted 
to  the  degree  of  abandoning  all  that  part  of  its  dominions  wherein  the 
in-urgent  banner  had  been  raised,  or  would  it  be  enough  to  establish 
Greek  independence  within  the  more  classical  circumscription  of 
Hellas,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  central  islands  of  the  Archipelago? 

Considerations  of  the  gravest  character  affected  each  and  all  of 
these  propositions.  The  Greeks  who  had  defied  the  Porte  were 
comparatively  few  and  poor.  How  could  they  support  the  charge  of 
a  royal  Court  with  all  its  attendant  requirements  ?  Yet  they  had 
need  of  an  imposing  authority,  of  a  government  adapted  to  their 
wants,  their  weaknesses,  their  passions,  and  their  obligations,  capable 
at  once  of  fostering  their  good  and  restraining  their  evil  tendencies, 
of  forming  them  into  a  community  progressive  by  means  of  industry, 
and  inoffensive  on  principle.  Democratic  or  republican  forms  were 
little  calculated  to  secure  their  internal  peace,  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  their  neighbours,  or  to  fit  them  for  acquiring  the  confidence 
of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  conclusion  rested  on  a  form 
of  government  kingly  in  principle,  if  not  by  name,  subject  of  course 
to  constitutional  limitations  leading  to  gradual  enlargement,  and 
consigned  to  a  chief  magistrate  selected,  whether  to  wear  a  crown  or 
a  princely  coronet,  from  among  the  families  of  foreign  royalty. 

The  question  of  territorial  extent  was  obviously  subject  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  consent  of  that  sovereign  from  whom  the 
sacrifice  would  have  to  be  exacted.  Every  State  is  naturally  averse 
to  any  curtailment  of  its  dominions,  and  the  Sultan  lay  under  a 
religious  obligation  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the  integrity  of  his. 
A  cession  of  territory  would,  moreover,  be  doubly  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  when  made  in  favour  of  subjects  set  up  at  his  very  door  in 
all  the  pride  of  triumphant  rebellion,  and  sheltered  by  the  protection 
of  Christian  Powers  allied  with  his  normal  and  ever-encroaching 
rival.  If  peace  and  a  remission  of  the  Eastern  danger  were  really 
the  chief  objects  in  pursuit,  we  were  bound  in  reason  to  put  some 
measure  to  our  demands.  We  were  not  at  liberty  to  take  for  our 
only  guides  the  admiration  of  Hellenic  genius,  or  sympathy  com- 
pounded of  religion  and  humanity. 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  sentiments  prevailing  more  or  less  in 
Downing  Street,  and  therefore  both  duty  and  prudence  appeared  to 
circumscribe  my  sphere  of  action.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  if  the 
future  territory  of  Greece  included  to  the  north  the  sites  of 
Thermopylae  on  one  side  and  of  Actium  on  the  other,  and  to  the  south 
and  east  the  Morea  together  with  those  islands  where  a  Greek 
population  abounded,  as  much  would  be  obtained  as  the  London 
Conference  was  likely  to  approve,  or  the  Ottoman  authorities  could 
be  persuaded  to  cede.  In  the  course  of  discussion  this  outline  under- 
went a  considerable  change.  It  was  deemed  preferable  to  propose  an 
extension  of  the  northern  line  of  frontier  to  the  mountain  range 
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which  divides  Thessaly  from  the  district  of  Zeitoun.  The  reasons  for 
this  enlargement  were  mainly  geographical,  and  we  had  the  advantage 
of  the  French  ambassador's  opinion  in  support  of  it.  General 
Guilleminot  having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  geography,  and 
published  a  complete  map  of  Greece,  his  suggestions  carried  with 
them  a  personal  weight  in  addition  to  the  consideration  derived  from 
his  official  character.  Eeference  to  papers  of  this  period  laid  before 
Parliament  a  short  time  ago  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  in  what 
degree  the  diplomatic  triumvirate  went  into  the  subjects  committed 
to  their  inquiry,  and  how  far  their  opinions  were  borne  out  by  the 
reasons  and  arguments  they  detailed  collectively  to  explain  them. 

Our  labours  came  to  an  end  in  the  latter  half  of  December,  and 
on  Christmas  Day  His  Majesty's  frigate,  the  '  Dryad,'  in  which  I 
had  taken  my  full  share  of  numerous  conferences  with  their  comple- 
ment of  simultaneous  protocols  and  subsequent  reports,  was  tossing 
about  in  sight  of  Malta,  escorted  by  troops  of  thunderclouds  and 
flashes  of  lightning.  From  Malta,  after  a  pause  of  some  few  days, 
the  good  ship  found  its  way  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Naples, 
where  I  completed  my  communications  with  the  Government  at 
home,  and  had  leisure  to  recruit  my  health  in  the  delightful  climate 
of  that  fascinating  city. 

Whether  at  Poros  or  at  Naples,  the  official  correspondence  had 
not  always  the  smooth  flow  of  an  unruffled  stream.  The  operation  of 
raising  Greece  from  its  bed  of  ruinous  exhaustion  had  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  replacing  a  foundered  vessel,  like  the  '  Eurydice,'  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Opinions  would  vary  as  to  the  method  of 
applying  the  requisite  power  ;  at  times  the  hauling  forces  might  not 
work  in  the  same  line,  or  the  ropes  might  be  entangled,  or  the  pulleys 
found  unequal  to  their  task.  Apart  from  figurative  expressions,  the 
Greeks,  embodied  in  their  President,  had  naturally  put  in  their 
claim  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory  than  the  grounds  of  their 
pretension  warranted,  and  the  Eussian  Envoy  at  times  held  language 
which  sounded  like  the  preface  to  a  serious  divergence  in  the  views 
of  the  triple  alliance.  The  mention  of  Candia  in  our  joint  report 
from  Poros  was  also  a  cause  of  unpleasant  disagreement,  although  it 
had  not  been  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  emancipated  domain,  but 
only  named  as  an  outside  object  fit  for  unprejudiced  consideration. 

There  are  traces  in  the  unpublished  despatches  of  a  rather 
impatient  wish  among  the  authorities  in  London  to  discover  some 
opening  for  a  more  immediate  renewal  of  negotiations  with  the  Porte. 
There  is  also  evidence  in  the  same  chapter  of  correspondence  that  no 
symptoms  but  of  Mahmoud's  unshaken  resistance  to  every  proposal  of 
the  Alliance  could  be  detected  at  Constantinople.  In  justice  to  the 
Sultan's  conduct  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  sequel  proved 
its  flagrant  imprudence,  the  resolution  displayed  in  standing  out 
against  the  destruction  at  Navarino,  the  departure  of  the  embassies, 
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and  the  war  with  Russia,  did  credit  in  no  common  degree  to  his 
Highness's  spirit  and  strength  of  mind. 

My  personal  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Greece  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  coming  to  a  close,  which  bore  an  appearance  of  finality,  though 
in  course  of  time  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  passing  interruption. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  disguising  a  certain  mistrust  of  me  and 
my  political  inclinations  entertained  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  its 
actual  chief.  There  was  also  on  my  side  a  misgiving  as  to  the  policy 
of  our  Government  with  respect  to  Greece  in  its  future  relations  with 
Turkey.  This  twofold  motive  for  seeking  to  bring  the  position  into 
a  clearer  light  prevailed  with  me  to  take  a  decisive  step  for  that 
purpose.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  consequence,  and  stated  dis- 
tinctly my  readiness  to  return  to  Constantinople  and  carry  out  his 
instructions,  provided  the  Conference  of  London  approved  and  adopted 
in  substance  the  unanimous  opinions  submitted  as  definite  results  of 
the  conference  at  Poros.  In  the  contrary  case  he  was  to  understand 
that  I  should  prefer  retiring  from  the  embassy,  and,  not  to  waste  time, 
I  consulted  the  public  interests  by  placing  my  conditional  resigna- 
tion at  his  disposal.  The  answer  arrived  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  It  announced  the  acceptance  of  the  Poros  conclusions  by  the 
superior  Conference  of  London,  and  also  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  as  my  successor  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople. 
The  surprise  occasioned  by  this  contradictory  decision  was  relieved  by 
an  item  of  additional  information,  to  wit,  that  liberty  to  consider  any 
counter  proposals  from  the  Porte  was  reserved  to  each  member  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  latitude  thus,  given  to  the  approaching  negotiation  had  its 
intended  effect.  The  northern  frontier  of  Greece  was  thrown  back 
.  to  the  line  originally  talked  of,  but  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  without 
an  important  compensation  by  the  establishment  of  what  remained 
to  Greece  in  a  state  of  unqualified  independence. 

Many  pages  of  despatch  are  compressed  into  this  brief  statement, 
in  the  hope  of  conveying  a  general  impression  of  the  truth  to  the 
reader's  mind  without  taxing  his  indulgence  to  the  point  of  weari- 
ness. 

While  Naples  is  still  the  scene  of  these  reminiscences,  mention 
may  fitly  be  made  of  an  illustrious  person  to  whom  the  opportunity 
was  offered  of  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  with  the  sanction 
of  the  three  allied  Powers.  Among  the  distinguished  foreigners  then 
residing  there  was  Prince  Leopold,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  see 
him  from  time  to  time.  On  one  occasion  he  did  me  the  honour  of 
asking  what  I  thought  of  his  accepting  the  crown  in  question.  The 
answer  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  Greece 
emerging  languidly  from  a  state  of  almost  absolute  depression,  and 
the  chances  in  prospect  of  its  recovery  and  eventual  aggrandisement. 
Manifold  privations  and  difficulties  would  have  to  be  encountered 
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for  a  season  more  or  less  protracted,  but  a  prize  of  most  attractive 
value  loomed  out  in  the  distance,  and  a  man's  own  heart  could  alone 
be  his  adviser  in  a  case  composed  of  such  divergent  elements.  The 
whole  world  knows  what  kind  of  decision  was  ultimately  taken  by  the 
Prince,  and  we  also  know  how  much  reason  the  Greeks  have  had  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Belgians. 

It  was  thought  by  many  at  the  time  that  Capo  d'Istria  had  turned 
the  scale  in  Prince  Leopold's  mind  by  holding  up  to  him  the  proffered 
kingdom  in  its  darkest  colours.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
conjecture,  but  the  naked  facts  were  sufficient  to  discourage  a  man  in 
whose  high  qualities  consummate  prudence  and  judicious  firmness 
were  more  conspicuous  than  the  spirit  of  daring  enterprise. 

Greece  was  a  dead  letter  to  me  till  the  early  part  of  1831.  In  the 
interval  a  great  change  of  administration  had  taken  place.  Lord  Grey 
had  succeeded  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken 
the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Department.  It  was  proposed  by  him 
that  I  should  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople.  His  object 
was  to  obtain  an  additional  extent  of  territory  for  the  new  independent 
State.  The  line  of  frontier  recommended  at  Poros  and  sanctioned  by 
the  London  Conference  had  not  been  finally  confirmed  by  the  Porte's 
assent.  The  Sultan  had  narrowed  the  proposed  territory  by  agreement 
with  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  in  acceding  to  his  Highness's  requisition  only 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  his  Government.  Lord  Palmerston 
deemed  it  advisable  to  correct  the  lapse,  and  the  task  of  realising  his 
wish  was  not  only  consistent  with  my  personal  opinions,  but  one 
which  from  antecedent  circumstances  seemed  naturally  to  devolve  on 
me. 

I  made  my  preparations  accordingly,  and  as  soon  as  the  instruc- 
tions were  ready  took  leave.  At  my  last  interview  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  I  could  not  conceal  my  decided  apprehension  that  the  terms 
to  be  proposed  would  prove  insufficient.  Sir  James  Graham  was 
present;  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  could  suggest  any  additional 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty. 

It  was  already  the  month  of  November  before  I  was  at  liberty  to 
start.  A  boisterous  passage  across  the  Channel  and  a  journey  impeded 
at  times  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season  brought  me  with  no  un- 
necessary delay  to  Naples,  and  then  on  to  Brindisi,  where  a  frigate 
commanded  by  Captain  Grey  waited  to  receive  me.  I  lost  no  time  in 
embarking,  and  soon  reached  Corfu,  whence  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner's barque  conveyed  me  to  Corinth.  The  rest  of  my  journey  to 
Napoli  di  Romania,  the  temporary  seat  of  the  Greek  Government, 
was  performed  on  horseback. 

That  part  of  the  Morea  which  I  crossed  on  my  road  thither  was 
the  very  type  of  desolation.  A  few  scattered  flocks  of  sheep,  here  and 
there  a  ruined  cottage  or  a  herdsman's  hovel,  a  stray  horse  or  a  lean 
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donkey,  some  little  wood  in  the  valleys,  and  a  watercourse  marked  by 
aquatic  shrubs  were  the  only  visible  signs  of  a  country  either  inhabited 
or  capable  of  habitation.  The  plain  of  Argos,  as  I  descended  in  the 
evening  from  the  hills,  presented  a  field  of  greater  promise  ;  but  the 
light  was  too  faint  for  observation,  and  it  had  sunk  into  a  settled 
gloom  before  the  arch  of  the  town  gate  at  Napoli  echoed  to  my  horse's 
feet. 

The  struggle  for  independence  which  left  such  melancholy  traces 
of  its  fury  had  ceased.  Turk  and  Greek  were  at  peace  with  each 
other.  But  Greek  was  at  war  with  Greek.  The  Morea,  freed  from 
its  turbaned  oppressor,  was  the  scene  of  civil  conflict.  Two  hostile 
parties  were  in  presence,  one  composed  of  the  avro-^Oovss  or  local 
natives  and  headed  by  Coletti,  whose  main  strength  lay  in  his 
mountain  followers  of  more  than  doubtful  character,  the  other  having 
the  prestige  of  government,  but  also  more  of  the  foreign  and  doctrinal 
element  than  suited  the  wild  habits  and  lawless  notions  of  the  Pelecari 
and  their  chief.  Coletti  had  served  in  the  Court  of  AH  Pasha  of 
Yanina,  no  very  strict  school  of  morality ;  he  was  in  high  credit  with 
the  French,  and  a  reputation,  by  no  means  undeserved,  for  bravery 
and  intelligence  gave  him  a  plausible  title  to  their  support.  The 
ruling  President  of  Greece  at  this  time  was  Count  Agostino  Capo 
d'Istria,  a  younger  brother  of  Count  John,  who  had  fallen  not  long 
before  by  the  hand  of  an  enthusiastic  assassin.  His  abilities  were  not 
of  a  superior  cast,  and  his  leaning  towards  Russia,  though  it  procured 
him  the  favour  of  that  power,  diminished  what  little  claim  he 
possessed  to  the  confidence  of  his  country.  The  influence  of  England 
was  exerted  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  adverse  forces,  but  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  Government,  and,  right  or  wrong,  the 
insurgents  held  out  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Some 
skirmishing  took  place  near  Argos,  and  there  was  bloodshed,  but  not 
enough  to  produce  any  positive  result.  Walking  one  day  for  exercise 
on  the  road  to  Argos,  I  met  a  horseman  with  blood  streaming  down 
his  leg.  *  What  has  happened  to  you,  my  friend  ? '  I  said,  and  he 
answered  in  Greek,  '  There  is  war,  sir ! '  and  war  indeed  there  was 
of  that  kind  which  checks  all  wholesome  progress  without  creating 
any  remedial  energy.  Very  sad,  but  what  could  be  done  ?  I  added 
my  efforts  to  those  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  our  Minister  in  Greece.  All 
was  unavailing.  The  Government,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  had  no 
ears  for  any  suggestion  coming  from  beyond  its  own  restricted  circle. 
Finally  an  appeal  to  the  Conference  in  London  was  our  only  resource. 
I  drew  up  a  statement  of  what  I  had  urged  in  vain  upon  the  President's 
consideration,  and  after  sending  it  to  Lord  Palmerston  resumed  my 
journey  to  Constantinople. 

I  found  the  'Action'  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles.  Captain 
Grey  had  completed  his  voyage  from  Napoli  in  less  time  than  it 
took  the  '  Alban,'  a  small  steamer  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  kind- 
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ness  of  Admiral  Hotham,  to  carry  me  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 
I  was  at  liberty  to  choose  between  sail  and  steam.  Experience  of 
long  detentions  from  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  induced  me 
to  favour  the  latter.  '  Have  you  plenty  of  coal  ? '  I  said  to  the 
'  Alban's '  commander  as  we  passed  up  the  Straits.  '  Yonder  are 
piles  of  wood ;  shall  we  take  a  supply  on  board  ?  '  '  Quite  unneces- 
sary,' was  the  reply ;  and  on  we  steamed  far  away  from  the  '  Actseon.' 
When  alone  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  our  captain  discovered  that  his 
coal  would  not  last.  I  was  walking  on  deck  when  he  apprised  me 
of  this  dilemma.  I  naturally  reminded  him  of  the  wood.  '  How 
came  it,'  I  asked,  '  that  you  declined  my  suggestion  ?  '  '  He  had  not 
been  able,'  he  replied,  '  to  gauge  the  coal.'  '  How  much  is  left  ? ' 
'  Enough  for  three  hours,  perhaps  a  little  more.'  I  looked  around  : 
the  coast  was  scarcely  visible.  l  Which  is  the  nearest  point  ? ' 
1  Sulini,  I  believe,  there  on  the  horizon.'  '  Steer  a  direct  course  to  it,' 
I  added,  and  turned  away.  This  was  done,  and  our  coal  just  served 
to  reach  the  place.  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I  left  the  steamer,  and 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  on  horseback.  The  Turks  pulled  an  old 
battery  to  pieces,  and  the  stakes  it  furnished  gave  fuel  to  the 
'  Alban's  '  boiler.  But  neither  did  the  '  Alban '  nor  myself  arrive  be- 
fore the  'Action.'  It  amused  me  to  think  how  my  reliance  on 
steam,  as  the  vanquisher  of  sail,  had  been  defeated. 

I  was  now  on  the  scene  of  action.  My  colleagues  in  the  ap- 
proaching negotiation  were  the  Kussian  Minister  and  the  French 
charge  d'affaires.  We  had  to  deal  with  a  Turkish  Reis  Effendi  un- 
known to  me.  His  name  I  have  forgotten.  The  Russian  was  Mon- 
sieur de  Bonteineff,  the  Frenchman  Monsieur  de  Varennes — both 
very  estimable  members  of  diplomacy,  and  no  less  anxious  than 
myself  to  obtain  the  Forte's  consent  to  our  proposals. 

I  have  already  stated  my  apprehension  that  the  terms  I  had  to 
offer,  and  theirs  were  the  same,  would  not  suffice  to  carry  our  point. 
Swayed  by  a  religious  feeling,  the  Turks  will  never  cede  territory 
except  under  the  pressure  of  positive  necessity.  The  Greeks  are  the 
last  to  whom  they  would  willingly  make  a  sacrifice  of  that  kind.  To 
sell  any  portion  of  the  land  acquired  by  their  ancestors  under  the 
shade  of  the  Prophet's  banner  is,  in  their  view,  a  shame  and  a  sacrilege. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  by  Greece  in 
return  for  the  required  cession  was  limited,  and  of  little  value  but 
what  it  derived  from  the  guarantee  of  the  Allies.  So  deep  was  my 
conviction  of  its  insufficiency  that  I  looked  about  for  some  additional 
means,  if  possibly  such  could  be  found,  for  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
the  Porte.  It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Mehernet  Ali  was 
acting  in  a  manner  to  make  him  more  than  usually  an  object  of 
suspicion  at  Constantinople.  I  had  heard  something  of  this  jealousy 
in  Greece,  and  fresh  information  showed  that  the  fear  of  danger  from 
Egypt  might  be  expected  to  work  powerfully  on  the  Sultan's  mind. 
VOL.  IV.— No.  21.  3  Q 
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The  occasion  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  secret  channel  by  which  impressions  derived  from  that  source 
mi^it  be  made  to  favour  our  proposals.  In  a  quarter  of  Stamboul 
called  the  Fanal,  there  lived  a  Greek,  with  whom  I  had  been  long 
acquainted.  He  possessed  that  sort  of  talent  which,  used  with  much 
patient  and  timid  discretion,  had  gradually  earned  him  a  position  of 
some  consequence  among  the  leading  Turks,  and  even  a  degree  of 
influence  at  the  Seraglio.  I  had  reason  to  believe  him  well  disposed 
towards  English  interests,  at  least  so  far  as  they  might  tally  with  his 
own.  I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  to  throw  out  a  line  for  his  co- 
operation ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  circumspection. 
The  slightest  alarm  given  to  his  timidity  would  be  certain  to  shut 
him  up,  if  not  to  make  him  a  dangerous  confidant.  A  friendly  com- 
munication took  place,  and  we  agreed  to  meet.  His  house,  at  some 
considerable  distance  up  the  '  Golden  Horn,'  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
our  interview.  I  promised  to  go  at  night,  and  he  undertook  to  send 
his  own  boat  for  my  conveyance.  The  night  appointed  for  my  visit 
chanced  to  be  one  of  the  most  boisterous.  A  strong  north  gale  with 
driving  rain  blew  down  the  harbour.  I  had  to  walk  no  small  distance 
to  the  water,  and  then  to  embark  alone  on  its  troubled  waves.  On 
board  I  crouched  under  my  umbrella  in  utter  darkness,  and  shivered 
to  the  blasts  that  rushed  over  it.  The  return  was  only  so  far  better 
that  the  wind  no  longer  beat  against  our  faces. 

My  conversation  with  the  agent  in  question  led  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding  between  us.  He  engaged  to  work  in  my  favour  with 
the  Sultan ;  I  displayed  a  readiness  to  consult  his  Majesty's  wishes  to 
the  full  length  of  my  tether.  A  confidential  intercourse  under  his 
auspices  could  be  maintained  simultaneously  with  the  official  negotia- 
tion. Secrecy  was  an  indispensable  condition,  and  the  port  now 
brought  into  view  could  only  be  approached  by  delicate  steering 
among  rocks  and  quicksands.  On  the  one  side,  I  should  have  to  act 
independently  of  my  colleagues,  whose  knowledge  of  the  plan  would 
insure  a  failure,  on  the  other  to  awake  the  Sultan's  hopes  of  eventual 
assistance  from  England  without  committing  my  government  or 
compromising  my  own  character.  Negotiations  in  Turkey,  whether 
open  or  secret,  are  not  apt  to  move  by  rail.  Months  were  consumed 
in  the  twofold  process  by  which  I  hoped  to  attain  the  desired  end. 
We  were  deep  in  July  before  we  arrived  at  the  goal,  nor  did  I  get  rid 
of  the  cough,  which  had  crowned  my  nocturnal  adventure,  until  I 
anchored  once  more  in  the  waters  of  Napoli  di  Eomania,  and  imbibed 
the  rays  of  a  southern  sun. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  explore  the  labyrinth  of 
papers  and  conferences  which  encumbered  the  pathway  to  a  successful 
issue.  They  differed  little  from  other  negotiations  of  the  day.  Inci- 
dents are  more  significant,  and  to  them,  however  few,  I  shall  confine 
my  attention.  One  Reis  Effendi  died  under  suspicions  of  poison. 
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His  successor  gave  us  no  end  of  trouble.  I  stood  in  need  of  every 
appliance  to  obtain  the  requisite  ascendency.  One  cause  of  difficulty 
had  been  foreseen  in  the  very  outset.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  em- 
ployed on  special  business  in  one  of  the  distant  provinces,  and  I  knew 
from  experience  that  the  Porte  would  be  likely  to  use  his  absence  as 
a  pretext  for  reference  and  delay.  I  had  drawn  Lord  Palmerston's 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  send  a 
confidential  agent  to  the  Vizier's  head-quarters.  Mr.  David  Urquhart, 
who  was  recommended  to  me  on  account  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Minister,  undertook  the  service,  and  gave  me  no  reason  to 
repent  of  the  precautionary  measure.  I  found  it  necessary  to  take 
the  embassy  into  my  own  hands.  The  exercise  of  this  power  was 
left  to  my  own  discretion ;  and  though  it  caused  me  some  regret 
to  supersede  the  charge  d'affaires,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  my  negotiation.  Turks  revolt  from  the  idea  of  two 
coexisting  Kings  of  Brentford.  A  plurality  of  ships,  on  the  con- 
trary, commands  their  respect,  and  I  took  care  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  at  my  disposal  from  time  to  time.  These  were  pre- 
cautions of  an  auxiliary  nature.  But  a  stumbling-block  of  large 
dimensions  stood  at  the  very  door.  I  knew  to  a  certainty  that  the 
acting  interpreter  was  not  to  be  trusted.  I  knew  it,  but  could  not 
venture  to  put  him  aside.  More  danger  lay  in  suspending  than  in 
employing  his  services.  I  thought  it  best  to  have  a  frank  explanation 
with  him  at  once.  Delicacy  was  out  of  the  question.  My  opinion  of 
his  character  was  no  secret.  I  told  him  at  our  first  meeting  in  so 
many  words  that  it  was  unchanged ;  that,  nevertheless,  I  would  not 
make  a  scandal  without  fresh  cause ;  the  sole  test  of  his  conduct  in 
my  judgment  would  be  success ;  if  my  ship  went  down,  his  boat 
should  infallibly  share  its  fate.  He  bowed,  and  silently  accepted  the 
terms.  My  communications  with  the  Porte  continued  to  pass  through 
him,  but  of  those  with  the  Sultan  he  had  of  course  no  hint  whatever. 
The  former  took  colour  chiefly  from  the  Ministers ;  the  latter  had  less 
of  outline,  but  a  more  substantial  reality.  In  both  departments  the 
progress,  if  any,  was  step  by  step.  The  Sultan  in  his  way  fought  as  hard 
with  me  behind  the  scenes  as  his  Ministers  did  with  my  colleagues 
and  me  in  front  of  them.  An  appearance  at  least  of  concession 
in  some  particulars  became  a  necessity.  I  yielded  to  the  pressure  so 
far  as  to  consent  that  the  new  frontier  line  of  Greece  should  be  short- 
ened, without  receding,  by  having  its  termini,  east  and  west,  at  the 
respective  Gulfs  of  Volo  and  Arta,  the  waters  of  both  being  thrown 
open  to  the  trade  and  vessels  of  either  State.  This  arrangement,  to 
speak  truly,  involved  a  very  small  sacrifice,  and  with  it  the  permanent 
advantage  of  a  more  complete  separation. 

As  soon  as  a  complete  understanding  was  effected  with  the  Sultan, 
there  remained  the  task  of  making  its  result  acceptable  to  my  col- 
leagues and  working  it,  with  their  concurrence  and  with  that  of  the 
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Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  into  the  form  of  a  regular  convention.  ID 
ih.-  midst  of  one  of  our  joint  conferences,  a  messenger  direct  from  the 
palace  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  announced  the  Sultan's 
<h  -ire  that  we  should  agree  to  that  conclusion  which  really  seemed 
to  promise  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Such  an  intimation  could 
obviously  have  no  binding  effect  on  the  representatives  of  the  Alliance, 
but  it  created  a  general  inclination  to  seek  the  solution  of  all  re- 
maining difficulties  in  a  fair  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  wishes. 
Thus  it  was  that  we  at  length  reached  our  goal.  The  several  points 
of  agreement  were  thrown  into  a  conventional  form,  and  a  final 
meeting  was  appointed  for  signing  the  document. 

We  fondly  imagined  that  cup  and  lip  were  now  brought  into 
contact,  and  that  any  apprehension  of  further  disturbance  would 
be  entirely  misplaced.  Dis  aliter  visum.  Our  place  of  meeting 
was  an  imperial  kiosk  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  half- 
way between  Therapia  and  Yenikeui.  We  entered  upon  business 
soon  after  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  and  broke  up  at  four  the  next. 
There  was  an  interval  for  dinner,  and  no  doubt  the  pipe,  as  usual, 
played  its  part.  The  rest  of  the  sixteen  hours  passed  away  on  wings 
laden  with  cavil,  expostulation,  and  complaint.  Our  Mussulman 
antagonist  began  by  opening  a  fire  of  small  shot  upon  our  lines. 
From  mere  politeness  we  gave  way  on  matters  of  no  essential  con- 
sequence. He  took  courage,  and  endeavoured  to  wring  more  serious 
concessions  from  us.  Our  refusal  provoked  him.  He  was  reminded 
that  we  had  met  to  sign,  and  not  to  dispute.  He  declared  that  he 
would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  put  his  signature  to  such  a 
convention.  We  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  that  if  he  cut  off 
one  hand,  he  would  still  have  to  sign  with  the  other.  At  last  it 
became  necessary  to  threaten  him  with  the  Sultan's  indignation. 
Even  the  fear  of  tnat  peril  did  not  immediately  subdue  him. 
Weariness  and  despair  at  length  came  to  our  aid,  and  the  hateful 
convention  received  his  signature  before  the  light  of  another  sun  had 
fully  risen  upon  its  pages. 

Such  were  the  means,  such  were  the  slow  and  weary  steps,  by 
which  the  new  Hellas  was  lifted  up  to  that  great  mountain  ridge 
whence  the  eye  of  the  traveller  may  range  unchecked  over  the  pastures 
of  Thessaly.  Six -and-forty  years  have  all  but  closed  over  that  memor- 
able transaction.  So  long  have  the  Greeks  enjoyed  the  fertile  territory 
which  was  then  shaken  out  of  the  Sultan's  grasp  for  their  benefit, 
and  so  long,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  have  they  left  the  price  of  that 
cession  a  dead  weight  on  the  resources  of  their  confiding  benefactors. 

The  main  object  of  the,  mission  was  now  accomplished,  and  my 
thoughts  were  at  liberty  to  prepare  for  an  early  departure.  But  I 
could  not  of  course  embark  without  taking  leave  of  the  Sultan.  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  my  final  audience  would  be  confidential, 
and  that  the  occasion  would  be  used  to  apprise  me  of  his  Majesty's 
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reliance  on  the  goodwill  of  England,  in  case  his  relations  with  Egypt 
should  assume  a  hostile  character.  My  secret  ally  from  the  Fanal 
would  act  as  interpreter,  and  a  special  agent  would  be  sent  to  London 
on  the  Sultan's  behalf.  These  were  delicate  matters,  it  must  be 
allowed,  and  I  felt  keenly  the  danger  of  saying  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  In  the  one  case  I  might  cause  very  serious  embarrassment 
at  home ;  in  the  other  I  might  throw  the  Sultan  at  once  into  the 
arms  of  Eussia.  Subsequently,  when  I  had  access  to  the  Turkish 
instructions,  it  relieved  me  from  much  anxiety  to  find  that  they 
tallied  entirely  with  the  language  I  had  held.  Whatever  pledge 
was  implied  in  that  language  I  amply  redeemed  by  submitting  to 
my  chief  the  expediency  of  sending  a  small  squadron  to  keep  watch 
over  the  ambitious  movements  of  Mehemet  AH.  That  no  such 
course  was  taken  may  or  may  not  be  regretted ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  Lord  Grey,  our  then  Prime  Minister,  having  no  ships  to  spare 
on  the  existing  establishment,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  more. 

The  audience  went  off  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  took  place 
in  the  palace  of  Beylerbey,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus. 
For  reasons  already  stated  the  official  interpreter  did  not  attend  me. 
His  Highness  the  Caliph  was  extremely  gracious.  For  the  first  time 
he  received  me  on  his  legs.  None  of  his  ministers  were  present.  At 
the  close  of  our  political  conversation  he  caused  me  to  be  invested 
-with  his  grand  order  and  the  insignia  thereof. 

I  never  saw  him  again  ;  but  the  outline  of  his  character  and 
person  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  his  lifetime  may  here  find  an 
appropriate  place.  Eesolution  and  energy  were  the  foremost  qualities 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  mind.  His  natural  abilities  would  hardly  have 
•distinguished  him  in  private  life.  In  personal  courage,  if  not  de- 
ficient, he  was  by  no  means  superior.  His  morality,  measured  by  the 
rules  of  the  Koran,  was  anything  but  exemplary.  He  had  no  scruple 
of  taking  life  at  pleasure  from  motives  of  policy  or  interest.  He  was 
not  inattentive  to  changes  of  circumstance,  or  insensible  to  the 
requirements  of  time.  There  was,  even  from  early  days,  a  vein  of 
liberality  in  his  views.  But,  either  from  want  of  foresight,  or  owing 
to  a  certain  rigidity  of  mind,  he  missed  at  critical  times  the  precious 
opportunity,  and  incurred  thereby  an  aggravated  loss.  His  reign  of 
more  than  thirty  years  was  marked  by  disastrous  wars  and  compulsory 
cessions.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Algiers  escaped  successively  from  his 
rule.  He  had  to  lament  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Navarino.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gathered  up  the  reins  of  sovereign  power  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  his  later  predecessors ;  he  repressed  rebellion 
in  more  than  one  of  the  provinces  ;  and  his  just  resentment  crushed  the 
mutinous  Janissaries  once  and  for  ever.  Checked  no  longer  by  them, 
he  introduced  a  system  of  reforms  which  tended  greatly  to  reno- 
vate the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  bring  it  into  friendly  communion 
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with  the  Powers  of  Christendom.  To  him,  moreover,  is  due  the 
formation  of  a  regular  and  disciplined  army  in  place  of  a  factious, 
iaii;iti(  ;il  militi;i,  more  dangerous  to  the  country  than  to  its  foes. 
Unfortunately  his  habits  of  self-indul^vnrc  kept  pace  with  the 
revival  of  his  authority,  and  the  premature  close  of  his  life  suspended 
for  a  while  the  progress  of  improvement.  Mahmoud,  when  young, 
had  a  rather  imposing  countenance.  His  dark  beard  set  off  the  pale- 
ness  of  his  face,  but  time  added  nothing  to  its  expression.  His 
stature  was  slightly  below  the  average  standard.  His  constitution 
was  healthy.  He  wrote  well,  he  rode  well,  and  acquired  a  reputation 
for  skill  in  archery.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  whatever  merit 
he  possessed  was  his  own,  and  that  much  of  what  was  wrong  in  his 
character  resulted  from  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  Peace 
to  his  memory ! 

We  may  now  turn  back  to  the  subject  of  Greek  affairs.  After  my 
departure  from  Napoli  the  civil  dissensions  had  not  only  continued, 
but  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  dangerous  aspect.  The  Con- 
ference acting  in  London  had  taken  my  suggestions  into  consideration, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  being  adopted,  orders  had  been  sent  out 
to  Greece  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  desired  effect.  A  duplicate  of 
the  instruction  was  addressed  to  me,  and  it  so  happened  that  it 
came  to  hand  some  two  or  three  days  after  I  had  learned  from  Mr. 
Dawkins  that  matters  were  coming  to  an  immediate  extremity 
between  the  adverse  parties.  I  had  a  fast  sailing  cutter  at  my 
disposal,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  on  a  calculation  of  time  and  distances, 
that  my  duplicate,  if  sent  on  at  once,  might  possibly  arrive  before 
the  original  and  prevent  a  fatal  explosion.  Acting  on  this  hope,  I 
earned  the  satisfaction  of  learning  afterwards  that  my  despatches 
had  reached  Mr.  Dawkins  on  the  morning  of  a  day  which  was  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Palamidi  and  the  subversion 
of  the  existing  government.  The  Greeks  were  happily  spared  a 
scene  of  this  perilous  and  disgraceful  kind.  But  Count  Agostino's 
position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  his  retreat  upon  St.  Petersburg 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  from  which  he  had  derived  his  political 
inspiration.  On  his  way  to  Odessa  he  stopped  a  few  days  in  the 
Bosphorus.  His  vessel  cast  anchor  between  Buyukdere,  where  the 
Russian  Minister  resided,  and  Therapia,  where  I  was  living.  With 
Monsieur  de  Bouteineff  he  was  in  frequent  communication.  The 
British  Embassy  had  not  the  fortune  to  receive  even  a  card  from  the 
ex-Vice-President.  With  his  retirement  ended  the  Capodistrian 
administration  of  Greece,  which,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  in  its 
progress  a  questionable  benefit,  was  finally  shaken  off  as  a  galling 
and  unprofitable  burden. 

But  little  remains  for  me  to  note.  The  heats  of  July  had  set  in 
when  I  found  myself  free  to  embark.  My  secret  intermediary  with 
the  Sultan  had  not  disregarded  his  own  interests  while  promoting 
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the  success  of  those  negotiations  which  it  was  my  province  to  conduct. 
The  Island  of  Samos  was  about  to  obtain  an  independent  administra- 
tion, and  he  wished  to  be  its  governor  with  the  title  of  Prince.  I 
was  heartily  disposed  to  befriend  him  in  this  respect,  but  with  the 
condition  that  a  free  constitution  should  be  secured  to  Samos  and 
its  inhabitants.  At  the  moment  of  embarkation  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  the  Prince  in  petto  had  obtained  the  Sultan's 
consent  to  his  appointment,  but  left  the  Samians  to  whistle  for  their 
constitution.  It  looked  as  if  I  had  been  purposely  entrapped  ;  but, 
however  that  might  be,  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  take  any  counter 
step  or  even  to  seek  an  explanation. 

Under  this  passing  cloud  the  sails  were  set,  and  I  turned  my 
back  once  more  on  the  city  of  Constantine.  Napoli  di  Eomania  lay 
in  our  way,  and  we  sailed  up  the  gulf,  but  with  no  intention  of 
making  any  stay  in  its  waters.  A  deputation  was  sent  off,  headed 
by  Colocotroni,  and  composed  of  other  notables  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  conduct  or  position.  After  the  customary  inter- 
change of  news  and  compliments,  I  was  requested  to  state  my 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  of  Greece  when  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  newly  acquired  independence.  My  first  reply  was 
an  expression  of  surprise  that,  having  worked  out  their  freedom  at 
so  much  cost,  they  should  look  to  a  stranger,  however  desirous  to 
help  them,  for  advice  as  to  their  future  course.  They  were  not 
discouraged  by  this  evasion,  but  returned  more  pressingly  to  the 
charge.  Finding  it  useless  to  parry  their  advances  any  further,  I 
said  that  since  they  appeared  bo  value  my  opinion  in  good  earnest, 
I  would  not  withhold  it,  more  especially  as  it  might  be  conveyed  to 
them  in  half  a  dozen  words.  Your  immediate  business,  I  continued, 
is  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war,  to  plough  your  lands,  to  build  ships, 
and  above  all  to  increase  your  families.  '  Material  prosperity  is  the 
true  basis  of  moral  and  political  advancement.  Institutional  securi- 
ties come  in  their  time.  A  strong  hand  is  your  first  need.'  They 
smiled  and  thanked  me,  but  I  doubt  their  having  given  much  heed 
in  practice  to  my  counsels,  frank  and  simple  as  they  were.  The 
convictions  which  then  possessed  me  on  this  subject  have  never 
varied.  But  the  Greeks  do  not  see  with  my  spectacles.  Their 
'  grande  idee '  is  a  pernicious  illusion.  The  Turkish  Empire  is  not 
yet  weak  enough  to  become  their  prey,  but  it  may  be  used  as  their 
garden  and  field  of  productive  industry.  Grant  them  a  natural 
ambition,  they  must  still  employ  the  means  required  for  its  success. 
Efforts  beyond  their  strength,  immoral  enterprises,  exaggerated 
pretensions,  can  only  end  in  failure  and  humiliation.  They  have  to 
strike  root  into  a  soil  which  many  stubborn  conditions  of  their 
present  existence  concur  to  circumscribe.  They  have  to  gather 
strength  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Their  true  policy 
consists  in  meriting  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and  cultivating  the 
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goodwill  of  their  neighbours,  at  the  same  time  that  they  give  free 
play  to  the  springs  of  internal  progress,  and  uphold,  for  their  pro- 
tection, the  authority  of  law  in  all  its  departments.  The  loftiest 
trees  have  drawn  the  principle  of  life  from  slips  or  seeds,  and  risen 
to  their  majestic  height  by  the  slow  accessions  of  annual  growth. 

Our  voyage  came  to  a  close  at  Ancona,  and  the  remainder  of  our 
way  to  London  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  days.  The  joy  of  return- 
ing to  a  peaceful  home  was  enhanced  by  the  kind  and  flattering 
approval  with  which  I  was  greeted  by  Palmerston.  Strange  to  say, 
a  few  weeks  later,  while  I  was  still  but  the  length  of  a  moderate 
line  of  houses  from  his  abode  in  Great  Stanhope  Street,  he  never 
disclosed  the  slightest  wish  to  hear  what  I  thought  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  actual  position,  or  of  what  remained  to  be  done  in  order 
to  place  the  administration  of  their  country  on  a  firm  and  suit- 
able footing.  His  choice  of  a  Bavarian  lad  to  wear  the  crown  of 
Greece  had  nothing  but  the  scarcity  of  candidates  to  recommend  it. 
The  Regency  constructed  under  his  auspices  could  hardly  have  been 
formed  of  elements  more  incongruous  and  unpromising.  The  cha- 
racter of  Prince  Otho,  which  in  later  years  operated  so  fatally  on  the 
interests  of  Greece,  might  easily  have  been  ascertained  from  the 
books  of  the  Jesuits  by  whom  he  was  brought  up.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  any  peculiar  sagacity,  I  could  have  pointed  to  the  danger  of 
setting  up  three  regents  invested  with  coordinate  powers.  The 
Greeks  had  already  broken  into  three  parties,  and  they  would  be  sure 
to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  government  by  sowing  dissension  among 
its  directors,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  nominal  chief,  primus  inter 
pares — an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  colleagues,  and  himself  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  coveting  a  more  than  equal  share  of  authority. 
There  may  have  been  reasons  for  incurring  the  hazards  of  a  distracted 
Regency ;  but  if  the  measure  was  unavoidable,  the  results  of  that 
necessity  are  not  the  less  to  be  deplored.  To  say  the  least,  we  were 
unfortunate  in  what  was  done  for  Greece  at  a  time  when  its  future 
destinies  were  in  the  mould  ;  nor  were  we  more  happy  in  what  we 
declined  to  do  for  Turkey  at  the  same  decisive  period.  It  followed 
upon  the  Sultan's  disappointment  that,  in  despair  of  getting  help 
from  England,  he  turned  with  open  arms  towards  Russia,  and,  come 
what  might,  accepted  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  encamped  within 
the  forts  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  also  within  sight  of  his  defenceless 
capital.  The  ground  we  then  lost  was  indeed  recovered  some  ten 
years  later,  but  at  no  small  expense,  in  the  very  teeth  of  France,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  general  war. 

Although  I  have  reached  the  close  of  our  subject,  as  expressed 
by  the  heading  of  this  article,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  occasion  on 
which  to  all  appearance  the  papers  relating  to  it  were  recently 
presented  to  Parliament.  A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  can 
hardly  take  place  without  affecting  the  interests  of  Greece,  or  at  least 
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operating  sensibly  on  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  a  war  as 
that  which  found  its  end  in  the  Preliminaries  of  San  Stefano  and 
their  correction  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  could  not  possibly  leave 
unmoved  those  views  of  future  enlargement  which  are  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  victories  of  Russia,  the  embar- 
rassments of  Turkey,  and  the  Slavonic  encroachments  have  concurred 
to  edge  their  appetite  for  territorial  extension,  and  to  bristle  up 
their  cherished  pretensions  to  the  succession  whenever  it  may  please 
Christendom  to  smooth  the  way  for  that  fatality.  If  the  information 
gathered  from  newspapers  may  be  credited,  they  accuse  the  British 
Government  of  having  deserted  their  cause,  they  are  discontented 
with  the  Congress  for  limiting  its  favour  to  a  simple  recommendation, 
and  they  reproach  the  Porte  with  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  committed 
by  Turkish  soldiers  in  Thessaly  and  elsewhere. 

It  lies  not  with  me  to  determine  the  measure  of  right  or  wrong 
which  attaches  to  such  complaints,  but  I  venture  to  offer  some  few 
remarks  on  the  relations,  whether  of  neighbourhood,  of  custom,  or  of 
treaty,  in  which  the  Hellenic  kingdom  stands  towards  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  its  sovereign.  At  best  they  cannot  be  much  more  than 
superficial,  and  the  space  .which  remains  for  expressing  them  is  already 
much  reduced. 

The  main  object  of  the  late  Congress  was  peace  arranged  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  on  such  grounds  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  of 
its  duration.  The  claims  of  Grreece  were  admitted  for  consideration, 
and  the  Porte  was  finally  advised  to  rectify  the  frontier  of  that 
kingdom.  That  friendly  recommendation  could  only  apply  to  the 
line  of  boundary  which  begins  at  the  Gulf  of  Volo  and  terminates  in 
that  of  Arta.  That  line  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  separation 
of  both  parties,  and  the  defence  of  the  weaker  one.  It  was  declared 
by  the  Convention  of  July  9  (21),  1832,  to  be  a  fixed  and  irrevocable 
settlement. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  entertain  a  claim  to 
Thessaly  and  even  to  Epirus  also.  If  that  be  true,  the  term  rectifi- 
cation would  have  to  give  way  to  that  of  cession,  and,  it  must  be 
allowed,  to  a  cession  of  considerable  extent  and  corresponding  value. 
If  the  Sultan  could  be  persuaded  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  which 
is  extremely  improbable,  he  would  naturally  insist  upon  an  indemnity, 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  Greece  to  pay,  or,  after  experience  of 
the  past,  to  be  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  friendly  Powers.  With 
regard  to  the  principles  of  separation  and  defence  the  maps  present 
no  local  features  equal  to  those  which  mark  the  present  frontier. 
Thessaly,  with  the  help  of  Pinclus,  might  give  to  Greece  a  mountain 
boundary,  but  one  of  greater  length,  and  therefore  inferior  as  a  line 
of  defence.  Epirus,  to  judge  from  its  standing  in  the  maps,  possesses 
no  such  advantage  on  its  northern  side. 

The  Greek  who  learns  from  history  or  by  national  tradition  in 
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what  manner  his  ancestors  were  dethroned  and  degraded  by  the 
armies  of  Islam,  and  who  perhaps  has  felt  the  weight  of  Mussulman 
misrule  in  bis  own  generation,  can  hardly  fail  to  sigh  for  a  more 
complete  emancipation  of  his  race  and  a  more  extensive  dominion 
for  its  glory  and  security.  But  the  Turk  on  his  side  is  equally  open 
to  fear  of  losing  the  proud,  imperious  mastery  so  hardly  won  by  his 
Caliphs,  and  at  times  so  pitilessly  exercised  by  himself,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  jealous  vigilance  and  haughty  reserve  with  which  the  authority 
of  a  people  alien  in  creed  and  manners  has  to  be  guarded. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  simple  rectification  of  the  frontier 
is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected,  and  if  the  localities  admit  of 
so  plausible  an  adjustment,  the  Porte  would  do  well  to  accept  the  re- 
solution of  Congress,  and  be  ready  to  give  it  the  desired  effect. 

Mere  justice  requires  that  the  system  of  liberal  reform,  to  which 
the  Ottoman  authorities  are  solemnly  pledged,  and  which  is  partly 
in  course  of  operation,  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  especially 
as  English  good  faith  is  formally  engaged  to  promote  its  success  with 
all  the  influence  derived  from  treaty,  acknowledged  power,  and  prac- 
tical experience. 

The  Eastern  Question  is  not  so  dead  but  that  it  may  work  out  its 
own  solution  upon  the  failure  of  present  expedients ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found  impossible  for  the  ill-matched  elements  of  Turkish  power  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  Europe,  the  claims  of  native  occupancy, 
and  inheritance  never  lawfully  forfeited,  may  fairly  obtain  a  favour- 
able and  effectual  hearing.  It  rests  with  Greece,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, to  consider  by  what  untainted  rules  of  policy,  by  what  measures 
of  internal  development,  she  may  prepare  for  the  eventual  abdication, 
remembering  always  that  for  neighbours  mutual  goodwill,  leading 
to  confidence,  is  a  vital  condition  of  that  peace  so  earnestly  main- 
tained by  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

STRATFORD  DE  KEDCLIFFE. 
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IT  has  not  been  common  to  dispute  with  tenacity,  or  even  to 
examine  with  minuteness,  the  statistics  of  what  are  termed  in  this 
country  bye-elections.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  movement 
of  the  public  mind,  in  one  direction  or  another,  has  usually  been  not 
only  deliberate  but  slow.  The  life-term  of  a  single  Parliament  never 
exhibited,  between  the  epoch  of  the  first  Keform  Act  and  the  year 
1868,  the  notes  of  a  decisive  change  in  national  feeling  and  opinion. 
It  took  three  Parliaments  (1835-41)  to  overthrow  the  Liberal 
majority  which  followed  Earl  Grrey  and  Lord  Althorp ;  and  three 
more  (1847-57)  to  reestablish  it  in  decisive  numbers.  But  the 
Parliament,  chosen  in  1868  on  the  important  issue  of  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  exhibited  an  unexampled 
phenomenon.  The  election  had  given  to  the  Liberal  party  a  majority  of 
112,  larger  than  any  recorded  since  the  year  1832  ;  and  the  first  bye- 
elections  of  that  Parliament,  occurring  while  the  impetus  was  yet 
unspent,  showed  a  balance  still  slightly  favourable  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Soon,  however,  a  change  had  become  visible ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  1874,  the  turn  of  the  wheel  had  become  so  decisive, 
that  the  Ministry  was  supported,  in  lieu  of  a  compact  majority  of 
112,  by  a  majority,  very  far  from  compact,  and  rapidly  diminishing, 
of  68  members.  In  this  novel  instance,  the  public  did  not  at 
once  measure  with  precision  the  significance  of  what  had  occurred. 
It  was  not  a  mere  gain  of  present  strength  by  the  Opposition. 
It  was  a  probable  indication,  exhibited  in  the  trustworthy  form 
of  arithmetical  calculation,  indeed  of  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum, 
as  to  what  was  pretty  sure,  in  the  absence  of  any  facts  which  might 
produce  a  counter-change,  to  happen  at  the  General  Election.  This 
probable  indication  became  in  due  time  an  accomplished  fact ;  and 
the  Conservative  party  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
majority  nominally  of  48,  but  really  of  much  greater  strength.  For 
the  first  time  the  mind  of  the  nation,  as  tested  by  the  constituency, 
had  decisively  altered  during  the  course  of  a  single  Parliament ; 
and  the  bye-elections,  as  we  now  see  in  retrospect,  had  previously 
supplied  sufficient  means  of  prognosticating  the  alteration.  It  is 
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evident  that,  under  such  circumstances,  bye-elections  had,  so  to  speak, 
received  promotion  in  rank  :  they  had  acquired  a  new  significance, 
and  had  gathered,  not  only  an  increase  of  interest,  but  a  new  kind 
of  interest. 

This  numerical  account  of  the  disaster  inflicted  at  the  General 
Election,  serious  as  it  is,  does  not  exhibit  the  whole  measure  of  the 
calamity  suffered  by  the  Liberal  party.  The  Liberal  majority 
reckoned  to  have  been  returned  from  Ireland  was  at  once  found  to 
be  illusory.  In  truth,  out  of  the  105  Irish  members,  the  Liberals 
were  little  more  than  a  dozen.  The  period  immediately  following 
the  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act  had  been  chosen  as  one  appropriate 
for  a  formal  severance  of  the  Irish  National  party  from  the  general 
body  of  British  Liberals.  Their  number  was  no  less  than  58,  an 
actual  majority  of  the  Irish  representation.  They  assumed  the  name 
of  Home  Rulers ;  and  established  a  separate  parliamentary  organisa- 
tion. On  some  questions  of  Liberal  opinion,  cooperation  was  still 
continued.  But,  as  regards  the  party,  the  weight  of  the  Home 
Rulers  has  clearly  told  more  in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  than  of  the 
Opposition;  and  the  Liberal  party  would  have  been  stronger,  not 
weaker,  had  the  entire  body  been  systematically  absent.  The  real 
majority  of  the  Government,  therefore,  should  be  measured,  at  the 
least,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Liberals  alone,  reckoning  the  Home 
Rulers  neither  way.  Consequently  the  total  of  Liberals  returned 
falls  from  the  figure  of  302  to  244 :  less  than  the  Conservative 
phalanx  of  350  by  106.  Thus,  through  the  double  action  of  gain 
by  their  opponents,  and  abandonment  by  their  friends,  the  Liberals 
were  left  in  a  minority  nearly  equal  to  the  majority  with  which, 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  Fortune,  they  had  begun  the  Parliament  of 
1868-74. 

The  members  of  the  party,  which  suffered  by  this  heavy  crash  at 
the  last  General  Election,  may  not  unnaturally  inquire,  by  the  aid  of 
all  such  materials  as  are  at  their  command,  whether  the  latest  years 
have  exhibited  any  symptoms,  analogous  to  those  of  1871-73,  of  a 
revulsion  in  the  electoral  mind  of  the  country.  For,  whatever  adverse 
anticipations  the  most  saturnine  among  them  might  have  enter- 
tained of  the  workings  of  a  Tory  Parliament  under  the  present 
regimen,  these  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  reality.  A  very  few 
measures  good  in  the  judgment  of  Liberals  have  been  passed; 
especially  the  Act  amending  the  law  of  contract  for  workmen,  of 
which  the  subject  had  become  ripe  for  legislation  at  the  epoch  when 
the  late  Ministry  were  driven  from  office,  and  which  it  became  the 
duty,  privilege,  and  honour  of  their  successors  to  place  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  But,  speaking  generally,  we  are  at  the  present  moment 
remote,  beyond  all  expectation  and  beyond  all  experience,  from  what 
we  should  now  probably  have  been  under  a  Liberal  Administration, 
in  our  condition  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  the  state  of  our 
legislation,  our  expenditure,  our  taxation,  and  our  foreign  policy. 
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Every  Liberal  may  look  with  desire  for  the  signs  of  a  change,  except 
the  few  whose  duty  it  will  be,  when  the  time  arrives,  to  assume  on 
our  behalf  those  responsibilities  of  office  which  have  been  so  heavily 
aggravated  by  the  policy  of  the  present  Ministry;  and,  it  is  but 
fair  to  add,  perhaps  even  more  by  the  policy  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, which  has  checked  them  in  nothing,  and  has  ordinarily  urged 
them  onwards  to  every  mischief  of  their  career.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  issues,  legal,  constitutional, 
financial,  and  international,  which  will  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the 
constituency  at  the  next  General  Election.  None  of  such  magni- 
tude have  been  involved  in  any  election  since  the  first  Reform  Act. 
It  is  most  material  that,  before  the  time  comes,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  exhibited,  sifted,  and  understood.  I  do  not  now  enter 
upon  them,  because  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  expose  facts,  in 
an  atmosphere  unclouded  by  those  passions  which  might  be  raised 
by  the  discussion  of  matters  of  political  opinion.  I  will  only  say 
that  which  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  language  held  on  either 
side  alike  :  that  never,  within  living  memory,  has  the  separation  of 
parties  been  so  wide ;  never  has  the  stamp  of  irreconcilable  tendencies 
and  opinions  been  so  clearly  impressed  on  their  public  action.  Who 
is  to  be  responsible  for  dealing  with  those  issues  is  a  question  which  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.  This  is  a  self-governing  country ;  and  the  people, 
now  somewhat  widely  enfranchised,  have  to  decide  upon  what  prin- 
ciples, and  by  what  party,  they  will  be  governed.  They  have  also 
to  be  responsible  for  their  decision.  If  they  like  the  method  in 
which  their  affairs  have  been  and  are  now  conducted,  they  have  only 
to  prolong  the  Ministerial  existence,  soon  to  be  placed  at  their  com- 
mand, by  granting  it  a  new  lease.  Whether  they  are  thankful  for 
the  past,  and  hopeful  of  the  future,  or  whether  they  are  the  exact 
opposites  of  these,  the  matter  rests  with  them.  It  rests  with  them  in 
the  mass,  and  with  every  voter  in  detail.  England,  as  at  Trafalgar, 
expects  not  merely  men  in  the  lump,  but  every  man,  to  do  his  duty. 
Even  those  who  may  most  dislike  the  verdict  ought  at  once  to  ac- 
knowledge it  when  given  as  authoritative,  and  as  definitive.  But  they 
must  not  thrust  the  consequences  of  that  verdict  upon  others :  for  good 
or  for  evil,  it  is  theirs.  My  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  to  gather  such  indications  of  fact,  as  may  throw  any 
light  upon  the  question  what  it  will  be. 

With  a  view  to  clearness  I  will  set  out,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  a  very  succinct  sketch  of  the  facts  as  they 
stood  in  the  last  Parliament,  to  which  I  have  already  made  a  brief 
allusion. 

Parliament  of  1868,  in  December  1868. 

Liberals 385 

Conservatives  .....     283 

Majority        .         .         .         .112 
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niber  of  Seats  gained  during  the  Parliament  of  1868. 


Period 

Liberal 

Conservative 

1 

l»i;'i                                          . 

5 

3 

1870                         .... 

4 

5 

1871 

1 

6 

1872        
„           1873,  and  to  Dissolution  in  1874      . 

7 
10 

10 

32 

Balance  of  Conservative  gain ;  in  seats,  22  ;  on  a  division,  44. 

In  this  statement  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  facts  are 
undisputed,  and  have,  in  consequence,  ventured  to  waive  details. 
But,  in  the  field  upon  which  I  now  enter,  although  I  believe  the 
truth  to  be  indisputable,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  undisputed.  During 
the  whole  of  the  present  year,  in  particular,  the  Ministerial  press, 
active  everywhere,  and  in  the  metropolis  very  largely  preponderant, 
has  stoutly  and  incessantly  asseverated  that  the  nation  was  favourable 
to  the  Government,  and  in  particular  to  its  Turkish  policy ;  and  that 
only  '  the  whisper  of  a  faction '  was  audible  on  the  other  side.  The 
manifestoes  of  Ministers  have  again  and  again  acknowledged,  in  terms 
of  gratitude,  that  this  was  a  true  account  of  the  support  which  they 
were  enjoying.  Various  manifestations,  especially  in  London,  have 
served  to  lend  support  to  this  doctrine.  The  House  of  Commons  re- 
flects, in  ordinary  times,  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  and,  whenever 
its  opinion  has  been  challenged  in  1877  or  1878,  it  has  supported 
the  Ministers  by  majorities  unusually  large  and  perfectly  unwavering. 
A  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  the  historical  head-quarters  of  the  City 
of  London,  was  held  under  Lord-Mayor  Owden,  and  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  their  policy.  Such  meetings,  at  the  central  point  of  the 
kingdom,  have  an  importance  not  altogether  easy  to  understand,  but 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  prcerogativa  tribus  in  the 
Comitia  of  Rome.  This  being  so,  it  is  the  more  material  that  in- 
tegrity of  proceeding  should  not  be  tampered  with.  On  this  occasion, 
the  stroke  was  struck,  and  produced  its  full  effect.  At  the  moment, 
little  heed  was  given  to  the  allegations  of  the  Liberals,  very  grave  in 
their  character,  and  evidently  capable  of  confutation  if  untrue.  They 
were  .such  as  these :  1.  That  this  meeting  was  assembled  by  the  Lord 
^layor,  in  defiance  of  custom,  without  any  previous  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants at  large.  2.  That  the  bulk  of  those  who  attended  it  were 
men  brought  up  by  a  plot  from  a  suburban  borough,  to  do  duty  for 
the  City  of  London.  3.  That,  immediately  before  this  peaceful  per- 
formance, they  had  rendered  a  service,  more  active  and  not  less  signal, 
by  what  is  termed  sacking  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  in  order  to  break 
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up  a  preliminary  assemblage,  appointed  to  be  held  there,  of  a  few 
scores  of  gentlemen,  who  had  hired  a  room  in  order  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  large  meeting  in  favour  of  peace.  4.  That  the  same 
body,  by  like  forcible  means,  frustrated  or  broke  up  a  meeting  at 
Greenwich,  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  same  side,  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  5.  That  all  the  operations  were  performed  under 
directions  given  to  these  worthies  upon  tickets  describing  the  suc- 
cession of  places  and  of  hours  ;  several  of  which  I  myself  have  seen. 
But  whether  these  allegations,  published  at  the  time  without  con- 
tradiction, can  or  cannot  be  confuted,  the  fact  remains,  either  that 
there  was  a  true  expression  of  metropolitan  opinion  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry,  or  that  the  Liberal  party  of  the  City,  without  any  energetic 
and  authoritative  effort,  permitted  a  false  expression  to  pass  for  true. 
And  it  is  unquestionable  that,  throughout  the  season,  indications  of 
violence,  but  just  kept  down  by  a  strong  and  energetic  police,  were 
given  in  the  interest  of  a  warlike  policy ;  that  the  Ministers  supposed 
to  be  pacific  were  denounced  upon  placards  for  the  offence  ;  and  that 
large  and  peaceful  demonstrations,  as  for  example  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  were  waived  by  their  promoters  :  waived,  as  they,  I  think  justly, 
considered,  under  threats  of  violence ;  and  waived,  not  from  fear  of 
being  worsted,  but  lest  the  public  peace  should  be  disturbed,  and 
lives  or  limbs  endangered,  by  a  set  of  persons  who  had  already  given 
such  an  earnest  of  their  dispositions  and  performances. 

This  being  so,  there  has  naturally  arisen  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  public  sentiment  upon  the  policy,  not  less 
marked  than  iipon  the  merits  of  the  policy  itself.  Pointing  to  the 
indications  of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  to  those  only,  the 
party  which  has  been  '  in  power '  has  exulted  in  what  it  describes  as 
national  support.  Those  on  the  other  side,  who,  from  pride  or  other 
motives,  do  not  love  the  unprofitable  game  of  bandying  asseverations, 
have  commonly  been  content  to  say  that  the  conclusive  test  of  public 
sentiment  provided  by  the  Constitution  would  only  come  into  full 
operation  at  the  next  General  Election  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  best  probable  evidence  as  to  that  sentiment  would  be  found,  not 
in  rhodomontading  assertions,  but  in  the  results  of  the  local  elections 
occurring  from  time  to  time,  when  they  should  have  reached  such  a 
number  as  to  form  a  fairly  appreciable  fraction  of  the  entire  country. 

In  a  state  of  affairs  so  peculiar,  we  must  not,  then,  disdain  the  hum- 
ble task  of  examining  statistics.  At  no  time  of  our  history  has  it  more 
evidently  fallen  to  our  lot  as  a  nation  to  wield,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
power  of  determining  the  balance  in  the-  councils  of  Europe.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Eastern  populations,  it  is  of  great  moment 
to  every  continental  State,  and  of  much  greater  moment  to  ourselves, 
that  we  should  possess  the  best  evidence,  which  the  case  admits,  not 
only  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  but  of  the  form  in  which 
it  may  be  likely  to  be  exhibited  at  the  expiry  of  the  brief  period,  after 
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which  this  Parliament  must  pass  to  its  account,  and  await  the  final 
and  formidable  judgment  of  the  historian. 

1 1  is.  however,  indispensable  that  the  exhibition  of  the  facts  should 
be  full  and  explicit,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  in  every  light  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  In  many  of  the  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  noticed,  there  is  much  to  desire.  Even  in  some, 
which  have  proceeded  from  Liberal  quarters,  I  have  observed  un- 
tenable assumptions.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  a  larger 
number  of  Liberal  than  of  Conservative  votes  were  recorded  at  the  last 
election,  and  the  inference  has  been  too  rapidly  drawn,  that  even  at 
that  time  a  majority  of  voters,  though  not  of  seats,  was  commanded 
by  the  Liberals.  This  is,  of  course,  a  fallacy ;  for  the  Tory  party  had 
a  large  majority  of  the  uncontested  seats.  In  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
of  them,  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  majority,  in  some  pro- 
bably a  large  majority,  of  persons  ready,  if  needed,  to  vote  in  their 
favour.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  exactitude 
how  the  voters  have  been  divided,  on  any  given  occasion,  at  a  General 
Election.  But  there  are  some  tests  which  can  now  be  justly  applied,  and 
which  are  perfectly  efficient.  There  is  no  fallacy  in  the  comparison  of 
seats  gained  and  lost.  There  is  no  fallacy  in  comparing  the  aggregates 
of  numbers  polled  in  the  same  places  at  different  dates.  Occasional 
error  there  may  be  in  particular  cases,  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
stances. These  accidental  circumstances  have,  it  appears  to  me  in  the 
present  instance,  told  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  account.  The  seat  gained 
at  Wilton  represents  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  change,  upon  succes- 
sions in  the  peerage,  of  the  politics  of  two  great  families.  It  has  no 
popular  meaning  whatever,  either  great  or  small,  and  is  a  simple  reflec- 
tion of  a  couple  of  votes  gained  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  seat  not 
gained,  but  retained  without  a  contest,  at  Boston,  was  retained  in  the 
face  of  a  known  and  large  Liberal  majority,  simply  because  that  ma- 
jority was  pledged  to  a  Liberal  candidate,  who  laboured  at  the  moment 
under  a  disqualification  about  to  expire  with  the  present  Parliament. 
Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  South  Northumberland  Mr.  Grey  had 
a  majority  of  lawful  voters,  if  not  of  lawful  votes  ;  but  his  friends  were 
not  disposed,  with  a  doubt  hanging  over  the  formality  of  a  few  voting 
papers,  to  encounter  the  heavy  expense  of  a  scrutiny.  I  think  it  in- 
dubitable that  the  balance  of  mere  accident  has  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  Tory  party.  There  has  been  another  cause  operating  largely 
on  their  behalf,  upon  which  I  must  dwell  a  little  more  at  length. 

It  is  sometimes  surmised  that  the  Liberal  party,  however  sound 
and  honourable,  as  to  the  enormous  majority  of  cases,  in  its  personal 
composition,  has  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  opposite  com- 
bination, a  larger  fraction  of  adherents  whose  pursuits  and  position 
are  to  a  certain  extent  unfixed,  and  who  are  therefore  more  open  to 
the  fitful  influences  of  personal  ambition.  And  it  is  matter  not  of 
surmise,  but  of  certainty,  that  the  aggregate  energy  of  the  body  has 
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been  very  seriously  diminished  by  what  the  Scotch  call  the  divisive 
courses  of  sectional  opinion.  Without  doubt,  this  loss  of  collective 
working  power  must  be  in  part  set  down  to  its  superior  force  of 
healthy  individuality,  without  which  its  energy  of  movement,  and  its 
generous  love  of  improving  changes,  could  not  be  maintained.  And 
so  far  the  price  may  be  contentedly  paid,  as  for  a  real  benefit.  But  the 
sects,  which  nestle  within  the  party,  cannot  be  treated  quite  so  ten- 
-derly.  Their  characteristic  is  a  liability,  far  from  uniform,  yet  too 
frequent,  to  make  out  of  particular  and  isolated  questions,  which 
from  any  cause  have  a  special  hold  upon  their  conscientious  attach- 
ment, a  kind  of  idola  fori,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  mass  of 
the  general  public  interests  are  to  be  sacrificed.  Tenacity  of  pre- 
dilection is  made  to  stand  instead  of  paramount  weight  in  the  object 
itself,  and  all  proportion  of  judgment  is  lost.  Under  these  sec- 
tarian or  local  influences  it  happens,  more  frequently  than  the  Liberals 
at  large  are  aware,  that  on  the  occurrence  of  parliamentary  vacancies, 
and  likewise  at  General  Elections,  the  party,  instead  of  settling  its 
subaltern  differences  within  itself  by  a  judicious  organisation,  advi- 
sedly severs  itself  into  two  or  more  sections,  and  contends  against 
the  political  adversary  as  if  with  one  hand  free  and  the  other  bound. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  majority  is  broken  up  into  two  or  three 
minorities  ;  and  Liberal  constituencies,  because  they  can  only  secure 
agreement  with  a  Liberal  candidate  on  nine  points  out  of  ten,  make 
over  the  seat  to  a  Tory,  who  on  all  the  ten  is  against  them.  No 
more  ingenious  recipe  could  be  found  in  a  self-governing  country  for 
solving  the  problem,  apparently  so  hopeless,  how  to  devise  a  method 
under  which,  where  the  majority  prevails  by  law,  the  minority  shall  be 
in  fact  supreme.  Now  such  cases  are,  in  a  milder  form,  like  the  cases 
of  sanguinary  warfare  :  not  only  one  party  must  be  in  the  wrong,  but 
all  parties  may.  This  proceeding  is  one  so  childish  in  certain  cases, 
that  we  could  not  stand  worse  if  the  vote  were  taken  from  all  Liberals 
above  twenty-one,  and  given  to  what  Sydney  Smith  called  the  '  little 
legislators  '  below  that  age. 

Probably  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  kind 
of  mania  lays  hold  upon  Liberal  constituencies.  I  have  examined  the 
case  of  the  last  election,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  majority 
of  the  Government  over  the  nominal  Liberals  was  no  more  than 
forty-eight.  It  will  excite  surprise  when  I  state  that  nearly  one-half 
of  that  majority  was  supplied  to  the  Government  by  Liberal  consti- 
tuencies. But  so  it  was.  Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  case  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  Two  members  were  to  be  elected.  One  Tory  can- 
didate was  proposed,  and  four  Liberals.  The  Liberals  polled  17,116 
votes,  the  Tory  7,228.  The  Liberal  votes,  if  divided  between  two 
candidates,  one  for  each  seat,  would  have  given  to  each  8,558  votes,  or 
a  majority  over  the  Tory  of  1,330  for  each.  Of  course  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  numbers  for  each  of  the  two  would  have  been  precisely 
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equal ;  but  for  these  casual  differences  there  is  much  more  than  a 
sufficient  margin  in  the  number  of  1,330  spare  voters.  But  the 
Liberals  thought  fit  to  amuse  themselves  by  dividing  their  forces  into 
four  detachments,  varying  in  strength  from  2,992  to  5,900 ;  and  the 
preposterous  result  is  not  only  that  the  Tory  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  a  minority,  but  that  he  headed  the  poll  by  a  majority  of 
1,328  over  the  highest  Liberal  candidate:  by  very  nearly  the  same 
majority  as  ought  to  have  returned  two  Liberals  for  the  two  sents. 
had  saner  counsels  prevailed. 

The  figures  which  have  been  used,  and  the  explanation  which  has 
been  supplied,  will  make  evident  the  nature  of  the  method  by  which 
many  Liberal  constituencies  perform  upon  themselves  the  operation 
described  in  a  coroner's  inquest  by  the  phrase  felo  de  se.  In  Japan 
it  is  called  ( the  happy  despatch.'  But  there  it  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  nobles :  in  this  free  country  it  has  been  transferred 
to  the  democracy ;  and  pretty  liberally  has  it  been  used.  The  practice 
I  am  endeavouring  to  expose  is  that  of  sending  to  the  poll  a  number  of 
Liberal  candidates  greater  than  that  of  the  seats  to  be  filled ;  or,  which  is 
commonly  the  same  thing  in  the  three-cornered  constituencies,  greater 
than  the  number  of  votes  which  each  voter  can  give.  I  am  assured  that 
this  was  done  at  the  election  of  1874  in  no  less  than  thirty-four  cases, 
or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  contests,  which  was 
about  246.  In  most  of  these  instances,  good  sense  resumed  its  reign 
before  the  decisive  moment  of  the  poll  arrived.  But  there  were, 
besides  the  Tower  Hamlets,  six  instances  belonging  to  the  very  same 
category  in  form  and  substance :  those  of  Chelsea,  Scarborough, 
Bradford,  Southwark,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Leeds.  There  were  three 
more,  which  were  substantially  if  not  formally  identical  with  the  others : 
those  of  Northampton,  Cricklade  (probably),  and  Glasgow  ;  yes,  Glas- 
gow, for  even  Scotland,  with  all  its  traditional  shrewdness,  is  not  quite 
exempt  from  this  singular  malady.  Thus  ten  seats  were  taken  by 
the  Liberals  themselves  from  the  Liberal  side,  and  as  many  added  to 
the  Tory  side,  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  or,  in  other  words,  while 
the  Tories  won  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  for  themselves,  we,  in  pure 
gaiete  de  cceur,  made  to  them  a  contribution  of  twenty  more. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Liberal  party  becomes,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
laughing-stock  of  its  enemies,  who  warrantably  derive  from  such 
pranks  the  double  advantage  of  strength  and  of  amusement ;  but 
who,  though  they  have  no  aversion  to  a  contest  among  Tories  (as  at 
Belfast)  when  no  Liberal  is  in  the  field,  have  not,  I  believe,  for  many 
long  years,  exhibited  a  single  example  of  the  egregious  folly  which 
we  have  now  been  considering.  The  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
this  folly  is  always  to  be  in  fashion  among  us,  or  whether  the  malig- 
nant elf  has  been,  or  can  be,  effectually  exorcised.  To  expel  it,  by 
preliminary  arrangements  of  a  popular  representative  character,  is, 
I  apprehend,  a  main  object  of  what  is  known  as  the  Birmingham 
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Organisation.  To  prevent  its  expulsion  is  the  equally  natural  purpose 
of  the  outcry  in  the  Tory  camp  against  that  organisation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  justifiable  and  appropriate  than  such  an  outcry  in  such 
a  quarter ;  as  it  simply  aims  at  giving  free  scope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Liberal  eccentricities,  so  adjusted,  as  to  do  the  work  of 
their  opponents  more  effectually  than  they  could  do  it  for  themselves. 
This  outcry  has  as  naturally  been  swelled  by  the  voices  of  a  few 
Liberals  who  may  be  termed  the  hypochondriacal  section ;  who  waste 
upon  the  description  of  imaginary  diseases  and  dangers  in  their  own 
body  the  energies,  which  they  might  more  naturally  use  in  con- 
tributing to  perform  its  proper  office  of  political  improvement.  But 
surely  all,  in  their  hours  of  reflection,  must  agree  that  either  the 
Birmingham  scheme  should  have  a  full  and  fair  trial,  or  that  those, 
who  condemn  and  extrude  it,  should  suggest  some  other  method  of 
checking  the  excesses  of  rampant  and  erratic  individualism  which, 
even  at  the  moment  when  I  write,  have  been  threatening  in  the  city  of 
Peterborough  again  to  hold  us  up  to  scorn  as  well  as  defeat ;  and 
which  may  even,  in  given  circumstances,  determine  the  majority  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

Important  on  its  own  grounds,  this  subject  has  a  link  of  connection 
with  the  current  electoral  facts  which  I  desire  to  exhibit.  I  di- 
gressed from  the  main  question  at  the  point,  where  I  was  showing 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents,  in  connection  with  the  bye-elections,  had 
told  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  party.  I  will  now  remark  that  not 
one  of  the  ten  seats,  gifted  to  them  (as  the  Scotch  say)  by  the 
Liberals,  has  been  vacated  during  the  present  Parliament,  though  it 
has  now  lived  for  more  than  four  and  a  half  years.  The  Spartan  disci- 
pline of  the  party  enables  the  proper  officers  to  exercise  a  great  control 
over  the  vacating  of  seats ;  and  it  has  apparently  been  employed  with 
its  usual  efficacy  in  the  matter  I  am  now  treating  of.  Some  time 
ago,  one  of  the  ten  Tories,  whom  Liberals  returned  in  1874,  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  health  which  required  his  resignation. 
But  it  soon  became  evident,  to  color  che  sanno,  that  the  Liberals 
would  return  a  Liberal  in  his  stead.  His  health  immediately  underwent 
a  great  and  effectual  improvement ;  and  he  still  holds  his  seat.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  main  facts  ;  and  I  will  first  give  the  particulars,  which 
appear  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  turn  of  the  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Liberal  view.  Afterwards  I  will  consider  such 
counterpleas  as  have  been  urged. 

In  1874,  the  first  year  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  Ministerial 
party  added  to  its  force  by  the  gain  of  four  seats ;  so  that,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  its  majority,  as  against  the  '  field,'  was  fifty-six 
instead  of  forty-eight.  In  1 875,  it  gained  the  seats  of  East  Aberdeen- 
shire  and  Tipperary,  but  it  lost  Brecknockshire  and  Norwich.  As 
the  writ  for  Norwich  has  been  suspended,  and  the  seat  remains 
unfilled,  the  Liberals  obtained  only  half  the  fruit  of  their  victory. 
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But  they  made  up  for  this  at  Kilkenny,  where  a  Home  Ruler  was 
displaced  by  a  Liberal.  Thus  there  were  at  the  close  two  more 
Liberals  in  the  ranks,  and  two  new  Ministerialists  ;  so  that  the  year 
was  even.  From  the  end  of  1874  to  the  beginning  of  1876  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  Ministerial  prosperity,  as  tested  by  numerical  strength 
in  Parliament.  In  1876  the  Eastern  Question  began  to  tell  actively 
upon  public  opinion.  In  this  year  the  Liberals  gained  Carmarthen 
Borough,  East  Cumberland,  Frome,  Leitrim,  Horsham,  Manchester, 
and  Leominster,  and  lost  only  Cork  City.  In  1877  they  gained 
Oldham  and  Great  Grimsby,  with  no  defeat  whatever,  that  in  the 
slightest  degree  indicated  popular  opinion,  though  they  lost  a  vote 
by  the  change  in  the  small  agricultural  borough  of  Wilton.  Thus7 
in  the  two  years,  they  acquired  seven  seats,  or  fourteen  on  a  division. 
In  1878  they  have  gained  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and  Tarn  worth, 
while,  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  lost  only  Worcester.  But  in 
Ireland,  where  elections  are  greatly  disturbed  to  their  prejudice  by 
the  cross-purpose  of  Home  Rule,  they  have  lost  the  County  Down  ; 
so  that,  for  the  moment,  their  numerical  advance  has  been  suspended'. 
Numerical  advance  in  seats  gained  is  not,  however,  the  only  test ; 
the  diminution,  as  at  Truro,  of  the  majorities  by  which  seats  are  lost, 
is  one  equally  true  and  equally  significant,  even  though  it  takes  no 
immediate  effect  in  the  particular  case.  The  Liberal  gain  in  parlia- 
mentary votes  stands,  then,  at  fourteen,  and  fourteen  only. 

In  the  statements  I  have  given  on  this  essential  point,  I  am  glad 
to  be  at  one  with  Mr.  Skene,1  who,  I  presume,  in  consequence  of  the 
office  he  holds  at  the  '  Conservative  Central  Office,'  may  be  taken  as 
the  highest  authority  on  the  Ministerial  side.  We  may  consider 
them,  then,  as  a  fixed  datum  point ;  and  it  is  thus  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy  that  the  Liberals  have  gained  fourteen  votes 
since  the  1st  of  January  1876  :  that  is,  since  there  came  promi- 
nently upon  the  scene  that  Eastern  policy  in  which  the  Ministers 
so  fondly  boast  that  the  general  body  of  the  nation  have  supported 
them.  A  total  number  of  forty-nine  contested  elections  has  been  held 
within  that  period :  contested,  I  mean,  between  Ministerialists  and 
Liberals ;  for  these  are  the  only  contests  that  concern  the  present) 
inquiry.  Of  these  the  Liberals  have  won  twenty-eight  and  the 
Ministerialists  twenty-one.  A  majority  of  seven  elections  upon 
forty-nine,  or  a  majority  exactly  of  four  to  three,  is,  as  will  be  seen  if 
it  be  extended  to  larger  numbers  by  multiplication,  a  large  majority. 
This  is  my  justification  for  having  lately  said,  in  a  letter  intended 
for  some  gentlemen  in  Australia,  that  the  people,  when  appealed  to 
as  between  the  two  parties,  had,  since  the  Eastern  Question  came 
forward,  returned  Liberals  in  large  majority.  The  justification  seems 
to  me  indisputable,  at  least  by  those  who  own  themselves  to  be- 
subject  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic. 

1  Standard,  October  15,  1878.     See  further,  p.  966. 
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There  is  a  second  mode  of  illustrating  the  change  in  the  balance 
of  the  public  mind.  .It  is  this.  Take  the  places  where  the  seats 
were  contested  in  1874s  and  where  they  have  again  been  contested  since 
the  1st  of  January  1876,  and  compare  the  relative  Tory  and  Liberal 
strength  as  exhibited  on  the  two  occasions  respectively.  And  here 
I  will  avail  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  statement  made  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Adam  at  Kinross,  on  the  7th  of  October  ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  figures  (so  far  as  I  know)  have  not  been 
questioned  by  any  of  those,  whose  busy  eyes  have  been  addressed  to 
them,  and  who  would  assuredly  have  been  prompt  and  happy  to  detect 
an  error. 

Mr.  Adam  states2  that,  since  the  1st  of  January  1876,  there 
have  been  thirty-two  contests  in  places  in  Great  Britain,  which  had 
also  been  contested  at  the  General  Election.  In  these  thirty-two 
places  the  Ministerialists  polled 

At  the  General  Election        .         .     101,999 
At  the  bye-elections      .         .         .     104,697 


Increase      .         .         2,698 
But  the  Liberals  polled 

At  the  General  Election        .         .     103,249 
At  the  bye-elections     .         .         .     116,139 

Increase      .         .       12,890 

And  the  majority  of  Liberal  votes  over  Tory  votes,  which  in  1874 
was  only  1,250,  had  risen  in  1876-78  to  11,442.  This  statement, 
as  regards  Great  Britain,  appears  to  be  perfectly  unequivocal.  It 
would  be  modified,  but  not  largely,  if  Ireland  were  included. 

It  has  been  objected  against  Mr.  Adam  that  he  has  selected  the 
date  of  the  1st  of  January  1876  for  his  own  convenience.  The 
objection,  as  I  will  show,  is  valueless.  But  for  the  moment  let  it, 
stand  good.  We  will  take,  then,  all  the  places  which  were  contested 
at  the  General  Election,  and  which  have  again  been  contested  since. 
They  are  about  seventy  in  number  ;  and  the  result  they  give  is  this — 
Ireland  being  here  included,  and  the  Tories  having  the  benefit,  per- 
fectly undeserved,  of  the  numbers  polled  in  cases  like  Belfast,  where 
no  Liberal  stood.  In  these  places  the  Ministerial  party  polled  (nofc 
in  persons  but  in  votes) 

At  the  General  Election        .         .     273,893 
And  the  Liberals  in  like  manner  .     283,370 


Showing  a  Liberal  excess  of      .         9,477 
2  Glasgow  Herald,  Tuesday,  October  8,  1878. 
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But  the  Liberals  polled 

At  the  single  or  bye-elections        .     213,763  persons 
And  the  Conservatives  .         .     190,889       „ 

Showing  a  Liberal  excess  of    .       22,874       „ 

It  is  thus  obvious,  even  upon  a  showing  most  unfair  to  them,  that 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Liberals  has  largely  gained  upon  the  Con- 
servative voting  strength  during  the  time,  taken  as  a  whole,  which 
has  passed  since  the  General  Election  of  1874. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  we  are  fully  entitled  to  take  the  date  of 
January  1876  as  the  starting-point  in  these  computations.  Nay, 
more,  we  are  bound  to  do  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  allegation.  We 
do  not  contest  either  that  we  were  heavily  beaten  at  the  General 
Election,  or  that  we  continued  to  be  heavily  beaten  for  some  time 
after  it.  What  we  allege  is  that  a  considerable  change  has  taken 
place  since  about  the  date  of  the  1st  of  January  1876  ;  and  we  prove 
it  by  figures.  It  is  futile  for  the  adversary  to  state,  as  he  does  state, 
that  the  change  in  seats  is  small  if  we  date  from  the  General 
Election.  Our  general  proposition  is  that,  if  we  wish  to  estimate 
(as  we  do  wish  to  estimate)  the  fall  of  the  tide,  we  must  measure  it 
from  high-water  mark ;  and  our  particular  proposition  is,  that  the 
General  Election  was  not  high-water  mark.  Let  the  Tories  deal 
with  the  Liberal  allegation  if  they  can.  But  it  is  idle  for  them  to 
cover  their  inability  to  encounter  it  by  merely  putting  another,  and 
a  perfectly  irrelevant,  allegation  in  its  place.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
Mr.  Skene  says,  that  the  Liberals  have  only  gained  a  balance  of 
three  seats  since  the  General  Election.  It  is  just  as  true  as  that  they 
lost  scores  of  seats  at  the  General  Election  ;  just  as  true,  and  just 
as  immaterial  to  the  present  issue. 

But  the  adversary  has  another  plea.  He  points,  with  perfect 
justice,  to  the  uncon tested  seats.  Let  him  make  the  most  of  them  ; 
and  we  shall  see  what  they  will  yield.  I  fear  that,  in  his  perplexity, 
he  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  milking  a  bull. 

First,  the  large  majority  of  the  uncontested  seats  has  yielded 
returns  in  favour  of  the  Government.  And  so  they  uniformly  do  ;  for 
the  reason,  mainly,  that  the  creation  of  vacancies  at  this  place  or 
that  is  considerably  in  the  choice  of  the  Administration  of  the  day. 
I  have  shown  that,  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  Parliament, 
the  Government  of  that  day  was  losing  ground  in  the  country.  But 
it  had  a  large  majority  of  the  uncontested  seats  in  its  favour ;  and 
still  more  must  we  expect  to  find  a  similar  result  in  the  case  of  the 
Tory  party,  inasmuch  as  their  strength  lies  principally  in  the  counties, 
which  have  a  much  larger  proportion  of  uncontested  seats  than  the 
towns.  In  the  late  Parliament  the  Government  carried  fifty-two 
uncontested  seats,  and  the  Opposition  only  twenty. 

The  counterplea,  however,  goes  farther,  and  is  more  pointed,  than 
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this.  Mr.  Skene 3  '  would  call  attention  particularly '  to  this  fact.  Of 
ten  uncontested  Conservative  returns,  dating  in  the  present  year,  five 
are  for  places  which  were  '  warmly  contested '  in  1874.  These  are 
Boston,  Canterbury,  West  Kent,  Middlesex,  and  York  City.  I  have 
already  explained  the  case  of  Boston.  The  cases  of  Middlesex  and 
York  City  were  Ministerial  re-elections.  The  cases  of  Canterbury  and 
West  Kent  may  have  been  warmly  contested  in  1874,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  at  both  the  Liberals  received  a  warm  beating,  such  as  did 
not  greatly  tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  experiment ;  for  in  each  the 
Tories  polled  half  as  many  again  as  their  opponents. 

But  again,  a  yet  more  conclusive  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  plea  with  which  I  am  dealing 
is  that,  in  five  cases  of  the  present  year,  Tories  have  been  returned 
without  contest  for  places  which  were  contested  in  1874  ;  and  that, 
though  two  of  these  were  Ministerial  re-elections,  yet  Ministerial 
re-elections  might  and  would  be  contested  if  a  change  of  national 
feeling  had  occurred.  The  answer  to  the  plea  is,  first,  that  though  a 
change  of  national  feeling  undoubtedly  occurred  during  the  last 
Parliament,  yet  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  cases  Liberals  were 
returned  without  contest  for  places  where  there  had  been  a  contest  at 
the  General  Election  of  1868.  Seventeen  of  these  were  official;  but 
nine  were  unofficial  cases  :  namely,  London  (1869),  Bewdley,  Bridg- 
north,  Chester,  Drogheda,  Limerick,  Richmond,  Roxburghshire,  and 
Scarborough.  In  the  year  1873  the  change  of  feeling  had  become 
very  marked;  but  the  Government,  like  the  Conservatives  in  1878,  did 
not  cease  to  carry  seats  without  contest.  Nay,  in  that  disastrous  year 
they  carried  without  contest  three  seats  where  there  had  been  contests 
in  1868:  Oxford  City,  Edinburgh  University,  and  Richmond;  nor 
did  they  ever  once  lose  a  Ministerial  re-election.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  have  disposed  pretty  effectually  of  the  solatium  which  Mr. 
Skene  skilfully  administers  to  his  friends,  in  their  hour  of  need  for 
such  appliances. 

I  think  also  that,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given,  the  gain  of 
seven  seats,  or  fourteen  votes,  upon  the  bye-elections  does  not  afford  a 
full  measure  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  favour  of  Liberal 
opinion.  Still,  it  may  serve  to  supply  an  indication  of  what  may 
happen  at  a  general  election,  should  the  currents  continue  to  set  in 
their  present  direction.  These  seven  seats  have  been  won  upon 
eighty-three  elections.  But  upon  a  dissolution  there  will  be  nearly 
eight  times  eighty-three  elections  (8  x  83  =  664).  If,  then,  there  are 
eight  times  as  many  seats  transferred  to  the  Liberals — that  is  to  say, 
fifty-six  seats — the  Ministerial  majority  against  'the  field,'  which 
was  fifty-six  at  the  end  of  1874,  would  be  converted  into  a  minority 
of  an  equal  number.  If  the  ten  '  gifted '  seats  were  also  resumed  by 
the  Liberals,  the  fifty-six  would  grow  to  seventy-six.  Let  it  not  be 
3  In  the  Standard,  as  above. 
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that  I  advance  this  as  a  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  parties 
in  a  Parliament  to  come.  I  mention  it  as  an  indication  only :  an  indi- 
cation fairly  deduced  from  the  present  facts ;  an  indication  founded 
upon  bye-elections,  which,  I  have  given  reasons  for  supposing,  are 
more  favourable  to  the  Ministerial  party  than  the  returns  from  the 
<nt  ire  country  would  probably  prove  to  be.  With  that  portion  of  the 
political  problem,  which  is  at  present  exhibited  to  us  by  the  party  of 
Home  Rulers  from  Ireland,  I  do  not  undertake  to  deal.  But  the 
barometer  of  politics  would  seem  to  show  that  the  edifice  of  Conserva- 
tive power  is  frail,  and  has  no  more  than 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure. 

One  word,  however,  I  must  add.  The  composition  of  a  Tory 
majority  is  pretty  uniform.  That  of  a  Liberal  party  is  apt  to  be 
diversified,  not  to  say  heterogeneous.  We  have  been  examining  the 
matter  of  quantity  in  reference  to  the  elections  since  the  1st  of 
January  1876.  Let  me  now  say  a  word  upon  quality.  There  are 
about  five-and-twenty  Liberals,  who  have  voted  against  their  party 
on  one  or  more  of  the  four  great  divisions,  which  have  been  taken  in 
relation  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government.  The  total  number 
of  votes  so  given  appears  to  have  been  fifty-four.  Of  these  only  three 
were  given  by  any  member  elected  since  the  1st  of  January  1876. 
Of  the  three  two  were  given  by  a  gentleman  who  was  returned  shortly 
after  that  date  for  an  Irish  seat,  but  before  the  Eastern  Question  had 
become  a  prominent  matter  in  the  view  of  the  country.  The  other 
single  vote  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  troops,  which,  however 
important,  was  little  understood  by  the  public,  and  had  never  been 
considered  at  the  elections. 

It  appears,  therefore,  quite  warrantable  to  state  that  if  we  take 
the  bye-elections  in  and  from  1876  as  a  test  of  public  opinion,  the 
composition  of  the  Liberal  party  has  changed,  and  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  numerical  force,  speaking  from  my  point  of  view,  has  been 
materially  improved. 

Exaggeration  of  statement,  always  unwarrantable,  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  especially  injurious  to  the  Liberal  party  at  the  present 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  issues  upon  which  it  is  engaged  are 
especially  grave.  It  has  yet  to  learn  much  in  the  primary  schools, 
in  the  three  R's,  of  mere  self-discipline.  And  these  lessons  it  has 
to  imbibe,  digest,  and  assimilate,  in  the  midmost  heat  of  the  struggle, 
with  its  opponents.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  main  duty  is  to 
bring  all  facts  which  bear  upon  the  case  into  the  light  of  day,  be 
they  what  they  may  ;  so  that,  when  they  are  referred  to  the  final  and 
responsible  judgment  of  the  constituency,  the  people  of  the  country 
may  not  go  blindfold  to  an  issue,  in  which  so  much  of  their  future 
welfare  is  involved. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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THE  AFGHAN  CRISIS. 

THE  announcement  of  the  imminency  of  another  Afghan  war  .lias 
taken  the  British  public  by  surprise,  but  to  those  who  have  been 
behind  the  scenes,  and  have  watched  with  anxious  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  events  on  and  beyond  the  Indian  frontier,  it  has  been  evident 
for  some  years  past  that  such  an  issue  was  almost  inevitable.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  two  distinct  elements  of  mischief,  ever  present  and 
ever  threatening  danger,  which,  unless  effectively  checked,  were 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  necessitate  oar  armed  intervention  at  Cabul. 
One  of  these  was  the  intractable  character  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  ; 
the  other  the  persistent  advance  of  Eussia  towards  the  Indian  border- 
lands. I  propose  in  the  following  sketch  to  trace  in  outline  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  each  of  these  factors,  and  to  show  how,  by  their 
united  action,  they  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis,  merely  premising 
that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  the  various  statements  and 
opinions  contained  in  this  paper,  and  am  in  no  way  to  be  regarded 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  department  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Shir  AH  commenced  to  rule,  having 
succeeded  to  power  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  the  famous  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  who  died  at  Herat  in  1863.  This  event  occurred  a 
few  days  after  he  had  succeeded  in  recovering  that  city  from  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law  Sultan  Ahmed  Kban,  who,  although  declared 
by  treaty  to  be  independent,  had  held  for  many  years  the  greater 
VOL.  IV.— No.  22.  3  S 
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part  of  Western  Afghanistan  as  the  self-constituted  vassal  of  Persia. 
Shir  Ali  had  been  nominated  heir-apparent  some  years  previously  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Gholam  Hyder,  being  selected  for  the 
post,  not  in  virtue  of  seniority — for  there  was  another  brother 
Mahomed  Afzal,  his  senior  in  point  of  years,  who  afterwards  gave 
much  trouble — but  because  he  was  judged  by  his  father  to  be  the 
most  capable  of  his  surviving  sons  to  hold  the  Afghans  together  and 
support  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  family.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  however,  he  encountered  strong  and  con- 
tinuous opposition.  Three  of  his  brothers  successively  rose  in  revolt 
and  threw  the  whole  country  into  disorder.  The  fickle  Afghans  at 
one  time  would  rally  round  his  standard  in  imposing  strength,  at 
another  would  leave  him  quite  unsupported.  During  the  following 
five  years,  indeed,  he  experienced  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
wielding  occasionally  the  full  patriarchal  authority  of  his  father 
from  the  central  seat  of  government  at  Cabul,  but  more  frequently 
a  fugitive,  beleaguered  by  his  enemies,  or  seeking  refuge  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  west.  The  trials  which  he  now  underwent 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  his  character.  Always  of  a  morbid 
temperament,  and  subject  to  extremes  both  of  elation  and  depres- 
sion, his  conduct  at  this  period  of  his  career  was  sometimes  so  extra- 
vagant— especially  after  the  violent  death  of  his  eldest  and  favourite 
son,  Mahomed  Ali — as  to  give  rise  to  a  popular  belief  in  his  insanity. 
For  months  after  the  fatal  encounter  at  Kujbaz,  his  mind  certainly 
seemed  to  have  given  way.  He  was  long  immersed  in  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy,  and  showed  no  concern  or  interest  in  the  future, 
when  suddenly,  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger,  he  recovered 
his  energies,  and,  plunging  into  active  life,  displayed  high  qualities 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  civil  governor. 

The  origin  of  his  ill-feeling  to  the  British  Government  dates 
from  this  period.  As  his  nomination  to  be  heir-apparent  in  1858 
had  been  duly  notified  by  his  father  to  Calcutta  and  acknowledged, 
under  instructions  from  the  Government,  by  the  Commissioner  at 
Peshawer,  it  is  probable  that  when  he  reported  his  accession  to 
power  in  1863  and  expressed  his  intention  of  'following  the 
laudable  example  of  his  father  in  maintaining  the  strong  ties  of 
amity  and  friendship  subsisting  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Afghan  State,'  he  expected  a  courteous — perhaps  a  cordial — 
response ;  and  it  is  moreover  certain  that  such  a  response  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  his  position,  which  at  that  time  was 
far  from  secure ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  For  six 
months  his  letter  remained  unacknowledged,  and  when  at  length,  in 
December  1863,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed,  it  was  couched  in  the 
coldest  terms  of  official  formalism.  Again  having  fought  his  way  to 
power  in  1864,  without  our  aid,  without  even  our  encouragement,  his 
first  impulse,  after  consolidating  his  authority  at  Cabul,  was  to  make 
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a  direct  proposal  for  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  British 
Government,  in  reply  to  which  he  was  merely  told  that  the  old  treaty 
of  1855  was  still  in  force,  and  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion.  Later  still,  after  he  had  suffered  reverses  and  was 
isolated  at  Herat,  he  made  several  informal  appeals  to  the  generosity  of 
the  British  authorities,  insisting  on  his  hereditary  claim  to  our  support 
as  his  father's  only  rightful  successor  in  the  government  of  the  Afghan 
nation ;  but  his  advances  were  for  the  third  time  repelled ;  and  he 
had  the  further  mortification  shortly  afterwards  to  find  that  his  two 
rebellious  brothers,  Mahomed  Afzal  and  Mahomed  Azim,  were  in 
succession  recognised  by  us  as  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Cabul  and 
Candahar,  in  virtue  of  their  conquest  of  those  places,  but  in  utter 
disregard  of  Dost  Mahomed's  wishes  as  to  the  transmission  of  his 
power.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  this  the  crucial  period  of  our 
relations  with  Shir  Ali,  and  in  asserting  that  the  slights  which  he 
then  received  at  our  hands,  acting  on  a  naturally  suspicious  disposition, 
gave  rise  to  those  deep-seated  feelings  of  mistrust  which,  in  spite  of 
conciliation,  in  spite  of  repeated  acts  of  generosity  upon  our  part, 
have  ever  since  marked  his  intercourse  with  his  British  allies.  There 
are,  indeed,  several  remarkable  papers  in  the  records  of  the  Indian 
Government,  which  testify  to  Shir  Ali's  feelings  before  the  Amballa 
conference,  and  which  are  of  interest  in  showing  the  grounds  of  his 
original  dislike  to  us.  '  The  English,'  said  Shir  Ali,  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  his  wrongs,  '  look  to  nothing  but  their  own  interests,  and 
bide  their  time.  Whosoever's  side  they  see  strongest  for  the  time 
they  turn  to  him  as  their  friend.  I  will  not  waste  precious  life  in 
entertaining  false  hopes  from  the  English,  and  will  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  other  governments ; '  and  again  he  complained  that  we 
had  'lit  a  fire  in  the  country  by  the  declaration  that  we  would 
acknowledge  any  one  who  should  win  his  way  to  the  throne,  which, 
unless  extinguished  by  some  direct  assurance  to  the  contrary,  would 
render  the  peaceable  government  of  the  Afghans  impossible  for  the 
future.' 

Now  I  have  no  intention  of  imputing  blame  to  the  responsible  au- 
thorities of  that  period.  It  certainly  was  my  opinion  at  the  time,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  that  we  ought  to  have  accepted  Shir  Ali's  overtures 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  have  at  1  east  accorded  to  him  the  same 
support  that  we  had  accorded  to  his  father,  in  which  case  five  years  of 
internecine  war  would  have  been  avoided,  and  our  protege,  having 
with  our  assistance  nipped  insurrection  in  the  bud,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  in  the  future  a  grateful  and  efficient  ally;  but  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  lights  of  that  day  were  not  as  the  lights  of 
the  present,  and  that,  viewing  the  position  from  the  purely  Indian 
stand-point,  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Law- 
rence's famous  policy  of  '  masterly  inactivity.'  Waiving,  therefore, 
the  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  involving  much  argument 
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and  leading  to  no  practical  result,  I  go  on  at  once  to  the  Amballa 

conference. 

The  visit  of  Shir  Ali  to  Amballa  in  1869,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Viceroy,  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  Afghan  drama.  Had 
our  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  been  as  matured  at  that 
time  as  it  is  at  present,  the  epoch  might  have  been  a  decisive  one  ;  for 
Shir  Ali,  though  still  brooding  over  his  supposed  wrongs,  was  not  by 
any  means  alienated.  He  had  conceived  certain  definite  hopes  and 
fears,  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  a  frank  and  full  acceptance 
of  the  position  on  our  part  might  have  won  his  confidence  for  ever. 
Had  we  been  prepared,  indeed,  in  1869,  to  undertake  the  same 
responsibilities,  with  a  view  to  retaining  a  dominant  influence  at  the 
court  of  the  Ainir,  to  which  we  have  become  reconciled  by  later  events 

had  the  same  terms  indeed  been  offered  to  Shir  Ali  at  Amballa  that 

have  been  recently  offered  at  Peshawer — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  should  have  heard  nothing'of  Kussian  interference  in  Cabul  for  the 
present  generation  at  any  rate  ;  but  public  feeling  at  that  time  had 
not  been  educated  up  to  the  point  required,  and  our  statesmen,  as 
usual,  waited  upon  public  feeling,  adhering  in  the  meantime  to  the 
old  principle  of  reducing  our  liability  to   intervene  to  the   lowest 
possible  limit.     The  result  accordingly  of  the  conference  at  Amballa, 
though  successful  in  its  main  features — inasmuch  as  Shir  Ali,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  magnificence  and    cordiality  of  his   reception, 
returned  to  Cabul  a  firm  and  true  personal  friend  of  the  Viceroy's — 
cannot  be  said  to  have  satisfied  either  one  party  or  the  other.     The 
British   Government  having  learned   from  experience  that   it   was 
impossible  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the  Afghans,  or  even  to 
acquire  due  information  of  what  was  passing  in  the  country,  except 
through  the  agency  of  its  own  officers,  would  have  willingly  revived, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  lapse  of  time  rendered  necessary,  the 
Fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1857  with  Dost  Mahomed,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  British  officers  at  Cabul,  Candahar, 
and  Balkh  ;  and  communications  in  this  spirit  were  accordingly  opened 
with  Shir  Ali's  confidential  advisers  at  Amballa.     But  although  the 
proposition,  which  was  of  far  more  practical  importance  to  us  than 
any   amount   of   mere    friendly   profession,   appears   to   have   been 
acquiesced  in  to  the  extent  of  admitting  British  officers  anywhere 
but  at  Cabul,  still  no  definite  engagement  was  taken  ;  and  ultimately 
Lord  Mayo,  finding  that  the  measure  was  not  particularly  agreeable 
either  to  Shir  Ali  or  his  ministers,  desisted  from  its  further  discussion. 
Nor  did  Shir  Ali  meet  with  any  better  success  in  pressing  his  own 
personal  objects.     He  had  come  to  Amballa,  intent  on  forming  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  British  Government.     He 
expected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  assured  of  full  protection  against 
Russian  aggression  which  he  saw  looming  in  the  distance,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  be  guaranteed  against  a  renewal  of  his  domestic  troubles  ; 
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but  on  both  these  heads  he  was  disappointed.  All  that  he  could 
obtain  was  a  vague  and  general  assurance  of  support.  He  was  told, 
firstly,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  rivals  to  disturb  his 
position  would  be  viewed  by  the  British  Government  with  '  severe 
displeasure ; '  and  he  was  told,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  risk  of 
external  pressure,  that  '  he  would  be  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
as  circumstances  might  seem  to  require,'  and  his  applications  for 
assistance  would  always  be  received  '  with  consideration  and  respect.' 
And  it  may  be  added,  as  a  proof  how  completely  up  to  this  time  the 
home  authorities  had  failed  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  Afghan 
alliance,  that  even  this  modified  promise  of  support,  barely  sufficing 
as  it  did  to  prevent  a  break-down  of  the  Amballa  conference,  was  very 
coldly  received  in  England — the  Viceroy,  indeed,  being  directed  to 
discourage  any  possible  expectation  of  our  armed  intervention  in 
Shir  Ali's  favour. 

Up  to  this  point,  if  there  had  been  any  shortcomings  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  Shir  Ali  and  the  British  authorities,  they  had 
been  on  our  side  rather  than  on  his  ;  but  from  this  time  forward  the 
balance  of  the  account  certainly  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  long  as  Lord  Mayo  lived,  the  Amir,  although  perhaps  dissatisfied 
at  heart,  showed  no  outward  marks  of  irritation,  and  the  letter  of 
condolence  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  Viceroy's  death 
has  been  often  quoted  as  a  fine  example  of  honourable  and  loyal 
sentiment ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  old  feelings  of  mistrust  seem 
to  have  returned  in  full  vigour,  and  our  most  innocent — nay,  our 
most  considerate — acts  were  construed  into  causes  of  offence.  His 
first  formal  ground  of  complaint  was  in  reference  to  the  Seistan 
arbitration.  He  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  had  received 
unfair  treatment  at  our  hands,  a  large  portion  of  the  province  of 
Seistan,  which  had  been  at  one  time  under  Afghan  rule,  having  been 
adjudged  to  Persia  ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  the  arbitrator,  Sir  F.  Grold- 
smid,  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  disturb  the  general 
features  of  the  existing  territorial  distribution.  Persia  had  long  pre- 
viously recovered  Seistan  proper  with  our  tacit  consent — inasmuch 
as  we  had  told  the  Shah  he  must  make  good  his  rights  by  force  of 
arms — and,  being  then  actually  in  possession,  could  not  be  expected 
to  surrender  her  conquest.  General  Groldsmid's  functions  were  re- 
stricted to  the  delimitation  of  a  frontier  line  through  districts  of 
doubtful  dependency ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  the  result  of  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  his  proceedings  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  that  the  award  which  excited  so  much  ill-will  at  Cabul, 
and  which  was  equally  ill  received  at  Teheran,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  conducted  on  principles  of  the  most  rigid  impartiality.  It 
would  have  been,  indeed,  a  gross  violation  of  ethnographical  pro- 
priety if  Seistan  proper  had  been  adjudged  to  Cabul,  for  the  Seis- 
tanees  not  only  are  not  Afghans,  but  on  the  contrary  are  Persians  of 
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the  Persians — the  very  crdme  de  la  cr&me — the  nearest  approach, 
in  fact,  according  to  M.  Khanikoff,  to  the  primitive  type  of  the 
Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  ;  so  that  to  have  restored  them 
to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  in  deference  to  Ahmed  Shah's  conquest  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  would  have  been  to  place  them  under 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power  opposed  to  them  in  race,  in  language,  and 
in  religion. 

While  Shir  Ali  was  chafing  under  the  idea  that  we  had  betrayed 
his  interests  in  Seistan  for  some  unworthy  purpose  of  our  own,  the 
continuous  advance  of  the  Eussian  arms  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  added  much  to  his  disquietude.  With  his  reawakened  suspicions 
of  our  good  faith  came  a  feeling  of  apprehension  at  the  guarded  and 
elastic  terms  in  which  Lord  Mayo  had  promised  to  suppport  him  in 
case  of  invasion — a  contingency  which  to  his  disordered  imagination 
appeared  imminent ;  and  he  accordingly  accredited  a  special  envoy 
to  Simla  to  demand  some  categorical  assurance  on  this  head.1  The 
negotiations  which  ensued  were  troublesome  and  tedious,  the  envoy 
seeking,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  commit  us  to  a  direct 
written  engagement  to  protect  Afghanistan  from  Russian  aggression, 
while  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  being  resolved,  under  in- 
structions from  home,  to  preserve  full  liberty  of  action,  maintained 
that  the  Amir's  alarm  was  premature,  that  his  demands  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  us  were  extrava- 
gant, and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  course  of  policy  which  he  desired 
to  initiate  was  calculated  to  provoke  rather  than  avert  a  crisis.  The 
Viceroy  at  the  same  time  was  ready  in  effect,  and  under  due  reserva- 
tion, to  meet  the  Amir's  wishes  as  to  the  defence  of  Afghanistan  in 
case  of  need.  The  difference,  therefore,  was  in  form  and  in  degree 
rather  than  in  substance ;  so  that,  had  there  been  any  mutual  feeling 
of  confidence,  an  arrangement  would  almost  certainly  have  been  come 
to.  But  the  envoy's  bearing  throughout  was  so  un conciliatory,  not 
to  say  imperious,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  he  must 
have  come  to  Simla  predisposed  to  quarrel — a  suspicion  that  was 
strengthened  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  for  each  succeeding 
act  of  the  Amir,  after  the  envoy's  return  to  Cabul,  was  unfriendly  and 
in  some  cases  directly  hostile.  Nor  was  there  any  serious  discussion  at 
the  Simla  conference — or,  in  fact,  at  any  period  of  Lord  Northbrook's 
administration — of  that  disagreeable  topic,  the  establishment  of  a 
British  Mission  at  Cabul  and  of  British  officers  in  the  provinces, 
which  has  been  called  the  «  red  rag '  of  Afghan  diplomacy,  exciting  the 
Ameer's  irritation  and  mistrust  whenever  mentioned.  There  was  a 
suggestion,  it  is  true,  in  the  Viceroy's  final  letter  for  the  survey  by  a 
British  officer  of  the  Afghan  border  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Eussia, 

1  It  is  strange  that  so  much  uncertainty  should  still  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
Simla  conference  of  1873,  as  a  general  report  of  the  proceedings  was  published  in 
the  following  year  in  England  and  Russia  in  the  East :  see  p.  362,  tqq.  2nd  edit. 
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which  suggestion,  however,  being  ignored  in  the  Amir's  reply,  was 
never  afterwards  repeated,  notwithstanding  that  the  home  authorities 
continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  supply,  through 
British  agency,  of  accurate  information  as  to  what  was  passing  both 
at  Cabul  and  in  the  frontier  districts.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
Amir's  anti-English  feeling,  which  was  now  becoming  painfully 
apparent,  must  be  sought  in  some  other  direction,  and  may,  I  think, 
be  most  reasonably  explained  as  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his 
comparison  of  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  British 
and  Russian  alliance.  He  foresaw  that  there  must  ultimately  be 
collision  between  England  and  Kussia  in  Central  Asia  ;  that  he  must, 
therefore,  make  his  election  between  the  opposing  forces  and  cast  in 
his  lot  either  with  the  assailants  or  the  defence.  Our  limited  sup- 
port would  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case.  An  unlimited  support 
we  were  not  prepared  to  grant ;  and,  moreover,  to  accept  such  support, 
administered,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  British  officers,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  independence  and  to  sink  for  ever  to  the  level  of  the 
vassal  princes  of  India.  To  connect  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Russia  would  be  to  secure  the  safeguard  of  a  European  guarantee 
against  further  pressure  from  England,  while  the  distance  and  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  guaranteeing  power  would  leave  him  free  of 
any  real  control.  And  there  would  also  be  the  prospect  of  a  share  in 
the  spoils  and  even  of  an  increase  of  territory,  in  the  event  of  a 
successful  descent  upon  India  by  the  allies.  Shir  AH  may  not  have 
jumped  to  this  conclusion  at  once,  nor  indeed  have  been  exclusively 
influenced  by  such  considerations  in  determining  his  future  course ; 
but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  his  studied  and  sustained  dis- 
courtesy to  us  from  the  time  of  the  Simla  conference  was  the  result 
of  deliberation  and  not  of  accident,  and  was  as  much  due  to  en- 
couragement held  out  to  him  from  beyond  the  Oxus  as  to  pique  and 
disappointment  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  England.  At 
this  time,  indeed,  commenced  that  interchange  of  friendly  commum- 
cation,  both  by  letter  and  agents,  between  Tashkend  and  Cabul, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  official  assurances  five  times  repeated  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  Afghanistan  was  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of 
Russia's  Asiatic  relations,  was  ever  afterwards  actively  maintained, 
and  which  has  recently  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  Russian 
Mission  at  the  Court  of  the  Amir. 

After  the  return  of  the  Amir's  envoy  to  Cabul  in  October  1873, 
proofs  of  unfriendliness  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  A  few  of  these 
discourteous  manifestations  may  be  here  enumerated.  1 .  Sir  Douglas 
Forsyth  was  refused  permission  to  return  to  India  from  his  mission 
to  Kashgar,  via  Cabul,  although  his  advanced  party  under  Colonel 
Gordon,  not  anticipating  obstruction,  had  crossed  the  Pamir  and 
had  already  arrived  at  Vakhan,  in  the  territories  of  the  Amir. 
2.  Ibrahim  Khan,  an  agent  despatched  by  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor  of 
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the  Punjab  with  presents  for  the  Mir  of  Vakhan  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  srmi-iv-  n-ndered  by  him  to  Colonel  Gordon's  party,  was  also 
prohibited  from  crossing  the  Afghan  territory,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  the  circuit  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet.  3.  Shir  Ali  hesitated  for 
many  months  to  accept  the  arms  tendered  by  Lord  Xorthbrook  for  his 
acceptance,  and  contemptuously  rejected  the  money  which  at  the  same 
time  was  offered,  avowing  his  determination  to  receive  no  favours 
from  the  British  Government.  4.  The  native  agent  at  Cabul,  who 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  Viceroy,  was  kept  under  a  sort  of 
honourable  restraint,  debarred  from  free  communication  with  the 
Afghans,  hampered  in  his  correspondence,  and  placed  altogether 
in  a  false  and  most  unbecoming  position.  When  I  enumerated 
these  grievances  four  years  ago,  and  added  further  complaints  of 
raids  upon  the  frontier,  of  the  entire  stoppage  of  trade,  and  of 
frequent  acts  of  indignity  and  outrage,  I  felt  justified  in  pointing 
out  that  if  our  object  had  been  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  the  Afghans, 
we  had  already  a  much  heavier  bill  of  indictment  against  the 
Amir  than  the  Russians  had  put  forward  when  they  attacked  the 
Khan  of  Khiva  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Turcoman 
villages.2  And  if  such  was  the  case  in  1874,  what  is  to  be  said  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  catalogue  of  our  wrongs  has  been  steadily 
accumulating  ever  since,  the  irritation  of  the  Amir  in  a  few  instances 
being  due  perhaps  to  accidental  provocation  upon  our  part,  but  his 
conduct  more  usually  betraying  a  sustained  and  systematic  desire  to 
injure  and  annoy  us  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  in  detail 
each  particular  act  of  unfriendliness  that  has  now  filled  the  Amir's 
cup  to  overflowing — the  less  so,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  insist 
on  such  acts  constituting  a  casus  belli,  according  to  the  international 
law  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to  notice  that  in 
proportion  as  he  has  become  more  intimately  connected  with  Russia, 
so  his  relations  to  us  have  assumed  a  character  of  increasing  hostility, 
until  we  have  been  at  length  compelled  in  self-defence  to  intervene 
and  break  up  the  coalition. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  show  how  Russian  intrigue  has 
complicated  the  Afghan  question  and  aggravated  its  danger  to 
India,  I  must  briefly  allude  to  the  last  effort  at  reconciliation  that 
was  made  by  Lord  Lytton  in  1876  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme  of  Central  Asian  policy,  with  the  execution  of  which  he 
was  entrusted  by  her  Majesty's  Government  on  his  appointment 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India.  Lord  Lytton's  first  proposal  was  to 
send  a  special  envoy  to  Cabul,  charged  with  the  announcement 
of  his  own  arrival  and  of  her  Majesty's  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India,  but  further  instructed  to  make  every  effort 
to  remove  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Amir,  that  had  been  continually 
on  the  increase  since  the  period  of  the  Simla  conference.  This  pro- 
2  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,  2nd  edit.  p.  371. 
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posal,  however,  was  formally  declined  by  the  Amir,  who  main- 
tained a  most  repellent  attitude,  and  only  suggested,  after  much 
hesitation  and  delay,  the  alternative  arrangement  of  a  meeting  at 
Peshawer,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  representing  the  Viceroy,  while  Syud  Noor 
Mahomed,  the  Amir's  evil  genius,  who  had  previously  failed  at 
Simla  and  was  now  bitterly  opposed  to  us,  was  again  deputed  to 
do  battle  for  the  Afghan  cause.  As  the  papers  connected  with  the 
Peshawer  conference  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  I  abstain  from 
following  in  any  detail  the  remarkable  negotiations  of  January  and 
February  1877.  The  result  and  general  tenor  of  the  conference, 
however,  are  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  would  have  signed  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with 
Shir  Ali,  and  would  further  have  pledged  the  British  Government 
to  recognise  and  support  the  succession  as  determined  by  the  Amir,  if 
his  Highness  would  only  have  placed  his  foreign  relations  in  our  hands, 
and  have  permitted  British  officers  to  reside,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
observation,  not  at  Cabul,  but  at  Herat  and  on  the  frontiers  exposed 
to  Russian  aggression.  It  is  of  essential  importance,  indeed,  to  a 
true  understanding  of  the  present  crisis  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Peshawer  negotiations  fell  through,  not  because  we  neglected  or 
undervalued  Afghan  interests,  but  because  Shir  Ali  preferred  Russian 
interests  to  British.  The  Amir's  demands  of  1869  and  1873  were 
conceded,  and  more  than  conceded,  at  Peshawer ;  but  when  we  sought 
in  return  to  take  precautions  for  the  defence  of  our  own  political 
interests — precautions  which  could  not  injure  the  Afghans,  but  were 
of  vital  importance  to  us — we  were  met  with  the  old  stories  of  per- 
sonal danger  and  fear  of  responsibility,  which  I  always  believed  to  be 
a  mere  pretext,  and  the  falsity  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
impunity  with  which  Russian  officers  have  now  for  some  months  past 
resided  at  Cabul.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  far  as  the  Afghans  were 
concerned,  the  Peshawer  conference  was  throughout  nothing  but  a 
solemn  farce.  Shir  Ali  had  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  not  to 
accept  the  condition  of  a  prince  protected  by  the  Indian  Government. 
He  was  watching  events  in  the  far  West,  and  fully  expecting  that, 
sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  declared  between  Russia  and  England, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  the  game  in  his  own  hands,  and  could 
make  such  terms  with  either  party  as  best  suited  the  interests  of  the 
Afghans.  His  personal  feelings,  too,  were  at  this  period  decidedly 
against  us.  He  had  ever  been  suspicious  of  our  good  faith,  believing 
us  to  be  fully  capable  of  making  use  of  him  for  a  time  and  then 
leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  He  was  further  irritated  by  our  unfortu- 
nate interference  in  favour  of  his  disgraced  son,  Yacub  Khan,  as  well 
as  by  our  indifference  to  the  claims  of  Abdullah  Jan,  whom  he  had 
named  as  his  successor.  Not  improbably,  too,  he  really  feared  us, 
looking  to  absorption  in  the  Indian  Empire  as  the  natural  fate  of 
Afghanistan,  unless  averted  by  Russian  interference,  and  thus  attri- 
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bating  to  measures  adopted  by  us  in  our  general  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration an  importance  and  hostile  significance  which  they  did  not 
rightfully  possess. 

On  these  measures  it  may  be  advisable  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  as  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  put  forward  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  Shir  Ali's  hostility,  and  as  almost  justifying 
him  in  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  His  main 
grievance  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  occupation  of  Quetta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  was  held  to  indicate  an  intention 
to  advance  on  Candahar.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  former  times,  Lord  Lytton's  military  advisers  were 
unanimous  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  holding  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bolan  Pass,  in  order  to  give  due  strength  to  our  position  on  the 
frontier.  The  same  principle,  indeed,  in  theory  applied  to  all  the 
passes — to  the  Gomal,  the  Peiwar,  the  Khyber,  as  well  as  to  the 
Bolan ;  but  in  the  latter  case  alone  were  we  able  to  put  the  theory 
in  practice,  by  having  access,  under  treaty  engagement  with  Kelat, 
to  the  upper  country.  I  had  myself  always  recognised  the  military 
advantage  of  occupying  Quetta,  but  hesitated  to  recommend  the 
measure  in  my  Memorandum  of  1868  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Amir ; 3 
after  his  rejection,  however,  of  the  Viceroy's  overtures,  in  May  1876, 
it  seemed  that  any  further  deference  to  his  susceptibilities  would  be 
misplaced.  The  occupation,  indeed,  of  Quetta  seems  to  me,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  proper  measure  of  defence, 
and  I  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  the  Amir's  consciousness  of  his  own 
disloyalty  to  us  which  made  him  regard  the  movement  as  a  menace. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  further  disturbed  by  our  opening  relations  with 
the  independent  rulers  north  of  the  Cabul  river ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  never  had  possessed  any  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  these  chiefs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  to  have  a  free  right  of  way  through  their  territories, 
the  best  and  shortest  road  from  Peshawer  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Oxus  lying  through  Bajour,  Dir,  and  Chitral,  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  Cabul  jurisdiction.  A  third  ground  of  complaint  rests  on 
the  threatened  advance  of  the  Cashmir  forces  towards  Chitral ;  but  here 
again  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  unless  the  Amir  had  been 
predisposed  to-  take  offence.  The  obvious  intention  of  the  movement 
was  to  gain  possession  of  the  eastern  passes  of  the  Hindu-Kush  range — 
the  Ishkaman,  the  Darkiit,  and  the  Biroghil — a  precaution  which, 
in  the  menacing  state  of  affairs  beyond  the  Oxus,  might  seem  to 
be  equally  advantageous  to  Cashmir  and  to  Cabul.  Whether  our 
adoption  of  these  measures  of  frontier  policy  had  any  part  in  con- 
firming— it  could  not  have  originated — the  Amir's  ill-humour  must 
remain  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is,  that  for  the  last  two  years,  or 
almost  from  the  time  of  Lord  Lytton's  assumption  of  the  Viceroyalty, 
*  England  and  Rutsia  in  the  Eaxt,  2nd  edit.  p.  300. 
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Shir  Ali,  while  maintaining  the  most  cordial  relations  with  Kussia, 
has  pursued  a  policy  of  so  undisguisedly  hostile  a  character  towards 
us,  that  we  should  have  been  justified  at  any  time  in  demanding 
redress,  or  even  in  making  reprisals.  A  summary  of  these  pro- 
ceedings has  been  drawn  up  by  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  events,  and  may  here  be  quoted  with  advantage  : — 

Intelligence  reached  India  from  Cabul  during  the  Peshawer-  negotiations 
that  the  Amir  was  making  every  effort  to  increase  his  military  force ;  that  he 
was  massing  troops  at  various  points  of  his  British  frontier  without  giving  us 
warning  or  explanation ;  that  he  was  publicly  exhorting  all  his  subjects  and  neigh- 
bours to  make  immediate  preparations  for  a  religious  war,  apparently  directed 
against  the  English,  whom  he  denounced  as  the  traditional  enemies  of  Islam  ;  that 
on  behalf  of  this  religious  war  (or  jehad)  he  was  urgently  soliciting  the  authorita- 
tive support  of  the  Akhoond  of  Swat  and  the  armed  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  of 
Dir,  Bajour,  and  other  neighbouring  khanates  ;  that  he  was,  by  means  of  bribes, 
promises,  and  menaces,  endeavouring  to  bring  under  personal  allegiance  to  himself 
these  chiefs  and  territories,  whose  independence  we  had  recognised,  and  with  whom 
in  many  cases  we  had  contracted  engagements  ;  that  he  was  tampering  with  the 
tribes  immediately  on  the  frontier  and  inciting  them  to  acts  of  hostility  against  us ; 
and  that  for  the  prosecution  of  these  objects  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Mahomedan  border  chiefs  openly  subsidised  by  the  British  Government. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  circumstances  Lord  Lytton 
withdrew  the  British  agent  from  Cabul  and  suspended  relations  with 
the  Amir  ? 

I  may  now  turn  to  the  Russian  factor  in  the  Afghan  question, 
which  has  probably  had  a  more  direct  influence  in  bringing  on  the 
present  crisis  than  even  the  eccentricities  and  caprices  of  Shir  Ali. 
I  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  any  detail  the  earlier  phases  of 
Eussian  dominion  in  Central  Asia.  Whether  Eussia,  in  founding  and 
consolidating  a  large  additional  province  of  the  Empire  under  the 
name  of  Turkestan,  was  actuated  by  '  earth-hunger,'  according  to  one 
school,  or  by  a  large-hearted  benevolence,  according  to  another ; 
whether  she  merely  obeyed  a  natural  law  of  expansion  and  progressive 
civilisation ;  or  whether,  as  some  of  her  popular  writers  now  cynically 
affirm,  she  had  conceived  a  plan  from  the  commencement,  which  she 
systematically  pursued,  in  defiance  of  obstacles  and  irrespective  of 
cost,  of  pushing  on  her  conquests  in  Asia  until  she  had  attained  a 
position  of  imposing  strength  on  England's  only  vulnerable  flank — 
these  are  questions  which  may  amuse  the  leisure  or  exercise  the 
skill  of  future  historians,  but  which  cannot  at  present  be  discussed 
with  profit  or  determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Colonel 
Veniukoff's  elaborate  paper  on  '  The  Progress  of  Eussia  in  Central 
Asia ' 4  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject ;  for  although  it  expresses  an  ultra-optimist  view  of  the 
character  of  Eussian  policy,  and  includes  among  the  results  of  that 

4  Published  in  the  Sbornik  GosudarstvcnniWi  Znanyi  for  1877,  and  translated  by 
Captain  F.  C.  H.  Clarke,  D.A.Q.M.G, 
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policy  various  measures  of  doubtful  general  advantage,  it  certainly 
shows  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Russian  administration  of  Central 
Asia,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants, 
substituting,  as  it  has,  peace  and  order,  and  industry  and  content,  for 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  anarchy  of  the  preceding  period.  Amid 
much  that  is  well  worth  perusal,  there  is  one  observation  in 
Veniukoffs  paper  which  seems  to  me  of  particular  interest.  He 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  richness  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Zar-afehan  (or  'gold-scatterer'),  the  public 
expenditure  has  hitherto  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  province  of 
Turkestan  by  more  than  a  million  sterling  annually,  and,  like  a  good 
Russian,  he  laments  over  the  deficit ;  but  his  lamentation  is  not  so 
much  at  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  resources  as  because  the 
reflection  naturally  arises  that  so  poor  a  country  as  Russia  could  not 
submit  to  so  heavy  and  continuous  a  drain  unless  with  some  ulterior 
view,  that  view  being  the  hope  of  indemnification  at  some  future 
period  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  India.  Of  course  Veniukoff  disclaims 
for  his  country  any  such  interested  motive,  but  he  admits  that 
appearances  are  strongly  against  her.  For  my  own  part  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  I  have  always  held  of  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  the  East — that  jealousy  of  England  entered  largely  into 
her  calculations  from  the  outset ;  not,  perhaps,  that  she  has  ever 
seriously  contemplated  the  actual  invasion  of  India,  or  that  she  looks 
to  any  such  contingency  in  the  immediate  future,  but  that  '  she  must,' 
as  I  wrote  thirteen  years  ago,  '  have  been  always  well  aware  that  if 
England  had  any  vulnerable  point  it  was  in  the  East — that,  in  fact, 
the  stronger  her  position  in  Central  Asia  the  higher  would  be  the 
tone  she  could  command  in  discussing  with  us  any  question  of 
European  policy.'  5 

Recent  events  give  a  strong  colouring  of  reality  to  the  picture 
which  I  thus  drew  inferentially  of  Russia's  designs  in  1865.  With- 
out, indeed,  adopting  the  exaggerated  and  boastful  tone  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  press,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Russia  does 
derive  considerable  advantage  in  her  present  discussions  with  us  on 
the  Turkish  question  from  her  position  in  Central  Asia ;  and  it  is 
only  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  fair  deduction  that,  as  she  has 
deliberately  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view  acquired  that  position, 
so  she  will  seek  to  maintain  it  in  the  future,  whatever  cost  it  may 
entail  on  her.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  becomes  of  special  interest 
that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  channels  through  which  danger  is 
likely  to  approach  us.  '  Forewarned  is  forearmed.'  The  experience 
of  the  past  year,  in  revealing  the  plans  which  Russia  proposed  to 
follow  in  the  event  of  war,  ought  to  show  us  our  weak  places,  and 
enable  us  not  only  to  thwart  her  present  designs,  but  to  forestall  her 

1  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1865.  See  England  and  Russia  in  the  Rift,  2nd 
odit.  p.  188. 
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in  the  future.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
steps  which  have  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  a  Eussian  mission  at 
Cabul,  relying  for  the  most  part  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Eussian  press,  checked,  however,  and  verified  from  other  trustworthy 
sources  of  intelligence. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when 
affairs  were  in  such  a  critical  state  that  a  random  shot  fired  into  a 
British    ship  from  the  Eussian  lines  on  the  shore  of  the    Sea   of 
Marmora  might  have  set  the  East  and  West  in  a  blaze,  a  council  of 
Ministers  was  held  on  three  successive  occasions  at  St.  Petersburg, 
at  which  was  seriously  debated  the  best  plan  of  operating  against 
British  India  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  in  Europe.    Various 
schemes  for  this  purpose  had  been  submitted  at  different  times  to 
the  Eussian  Government.     A  memorandum  by  General  Duhamel  on 
the  '  Invasion  of  India  '  was  published  in  the  Times  of  January  29, 
1873.     Another  paper,  almost  similar  in  purport,  and  proposing  6  an 
expedition   to   Afghanistan   for   the   purpose    of    overthrowing  the 
English  rule  in  India,'  appeared  in  the  Russian  Journal  of  last 
May  under  the  name  of  General  Khrulef.     At  the  St.  Petersburg 
councils  it  is  understood  that  a  project  by  Miliutin,  the  Minister  of 
"War,  found  most  favour,  which  suggested  the  transfer  bodily  of  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus,  under  General   Loris   Melikoff,  across   the 
Caspian  to  Asterabad,  from  whence  the  troops  would  march  in  two 
columns,  one  by  Boojnoord,  Kuchan,  and  Meshed,  and  the  other  by 
Shahrud,    Sabzewar,   and   Nishapur,  concentrating   on   the   Afghan 
frontier  for  an  attack  on  Herat ;  and,  if  war  had  actually  broken 
out,  and  the  cooperation  of  Persia  could  have  been  secured,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  improbable  that  some  great  movement  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  attempted.     Eumours,  indeed,  of  an  impending 
serious  expedition  to  the  East  were  current  throughout  Georgia  in 
the  spring,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  movement, 
preparations  were  actually  set  on  foot  at  Teflis  for  replacing  the 
regular  army  of  occupation  by  local  levies,  as  well  as  for  collecting 
means  of  transport  in  the  Caspian   and   for  surveying  the   lines  of 
march  through  Khorassan.     It  is,  moreover,  quite  possible  that  the 
care  which  was  shown  to  conciliate  the   Shah,  both  by  the  personal 
attentions  lavished  on  him  during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe,  and  by 
the  restoration  of  the  much-coveted  district  of  Kotoor,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  had  the  same  end  in  view.     But  the 
Eussian  scheme  went  further.     It  was  foreseen  that,  as  soon  as  the 
rush  for  Herat  became  known  in  India,  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  forestall  it  by  a  rapid  advance  of  British  troops  from  Quetta — the 
distance  to  be  traversed  from  the  Kelat  frontier  to  Herat  being  con- 
siderably less  than  the  distance  to  the  same  point  from  Asterabad. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  check  this  counter-movement,  an  auxiliary 
expedition  was  organised  by  Eussia  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  the  object 
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being  to  concentrate  a  body  of  Russian  troops,  either  at  Mymeneh 
or  Cabul,  or  perhaps  at  both,  which,  in  concert  with  the  Afghans, 
would  threaten  the  flank  of  the  British  column  advancing  by  Can- 
dahar  on  Herat,  and  destroy  its  communications  with  India.  Whether 
Eussia,  supposing  her  first  movement  to  have  been  successful,  ever 
contemplated  pushing  her  troops  on  through  Afghanistan,  and  risking 
everything  in  a  pitched  battle  with  a  British  army  upon  the  Indian 
frontier,  may  well  be  doubted.  She  would  have  preferred,  in  all 
probability,  to  remain  entrenched  at  Herat  and  Cabul,  improving  and 
directing  against  us  the  military  resources  of  the  Afghans  and  Persians, 
wrapping  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West  Provinces  of  India  in  a 
network  of  intrigue,  and  biding  her  time.  Sir  John  Lawrence  once 
made  a  notable  admission.  '  I  feel  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,'  he  said, 
'  that  if  a  formidable  invasion  of  India  from  the  west  was  imminent, 
the  Afghans  en  masse,  from  the  Amir  of  the  day  to  the  domestic 
slave  of  the  household,  would  readily  join  it.'  If  this  invasion  had 
ever  come  upon  us  from  the  new  Russian  base  at  Herat  and  Cabul, 
we  may  realise  the  tremendous  strain  to  which  we  should  have  been 
exposed — a  strain  which,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  met  and  even- 
tually overcome,  but  which  would  have  tried  us  as  severely  .as  the 
great  crisis  of  the  mutiny. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
in  the  event  of  war — how  and  why  the  main  scheme  collapsed,  whilst 
the  subsidiary  measures  were  partially  carried  out,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained with  any  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  great 
expedition  was  found  on  examination  to  be  altogether  beyond  Russia's 
resources.  The  expense  of  moving  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  and 
replacing  it  with  local  levies  would  have  been  enormous.  The  means 
of  transport  in  the  Caspian,  even  if  all  the  Volga  steamers  had  been 
called  in,  would  have  been  quite  insufficient  to  move  70,000  men. 
The  cooperation  of  Persia  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  without  it 
neither  carriage  nor  provisions  could  be  obtained  for  the  march 
through  Khorassan.  Altogether  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  grand 
scheme  was  ever  developed  beyond  its  embryo,  although  the  secondary 
scheme,  being  practicable  and  promising  some  advantage,  was  for  a 
time  persisted  in.  I  do  not  myself  attach  much  importance  to  the 
fact  that  Russia,  in  the  discussions  about  a  neutral  zone,  had  re- 
peatedly declared  Afghanistan  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  her  policy. 
She  may  have  been  sincere  in  those  declarations  at  the  time,  because 
they  coincided  with  her  interests  ;  but  when  her  interests  inclined  the 
other  way,  she  brushed  her  previous  assurances  aside  like  cobwebs,  as 
Shir  AH  had  always  expected  she  would.  Instead  then  of  launching 
idle  reproaches  on  this  head,  I  would  rather  seek  to  trace  what  Russia 
really  proposed  to  herself  by  a  mere  tentative  demonstration  against 
the  Afghan  frontier.  The  force  was  totally  inadequate  to  any  serious 
aggressive  purpose.  Three  columns  were  to  [move  upon  the  Oxus, 
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amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  some  14,000  men.  The  main  column, 
under  Kaufmann  in  person,  assembling  at  Tashkend,  was  to  proceed 
by  Samarcand  to  Jam,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Russian  frontier  to 
the  south.  The  right  flanking  column,  under  Grotenhelm,  was  to 
ascend  the  Oxus  from  Petro-Alexandrofsk  to  Charjui,  the  point  at 
which  the  river  is  crossed  on  the  high  road  from  Bokhara  to  Merv. 
The  left  flanking  column,  under  Abramoff,  the  Governor  of  Samar- 
cand,  was  to  cross  the  mountains  which  buttress  the  Jaxartes  valley 
to  the  south,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  the  famous  *  red  river ' 
(Surkhab  or  Kizil-su),  reaching  the  Oxus  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Afghan  town  of  Kunduz.  It  has  not  transpired  whether  any  progress 
was  made  by  the  right  and  left  flanking .  columns,  but  the  main  body 
did  actually  march  from  Tashkend  to  Jam,  where  it  was  within  ten 
days'  march  of  Kilif,  the  main  passage  of  the  Oxus  ;  and  after  re- 
maining there  some  weeks  it  retraced  its  steps  to  Tashkend,  the 
Afghan  expedition  being  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  has  been  surmised  that  if  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference had  fallen  through,  General  Kaufmann,  with  the  main 
column,  numbering  about  11,000  men,  would  have  taken  up  position 
at  Kilif  on  the  Oxus,  the  routes  to  which  point  from  Jam  had  been 
carefully  surveyed,  and  would  there  have  awaited  the  result  of  Colonel 
StoletofiPs  mission  to  Cabul;  that  officer,  who  is  a  good  Persian 
scholar  and  has  had  much  experience  of  Central  Asia,  having  been 
sent  expressly  from  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the 
Afghans,  and  to  arrange  for  Kaufmann's  advance.  If  Shir  Ali,  in- 
censed against  the  English,  and  already  propitiated  by  presents 
and  promises  from  Kaufmann,  had  thrown  himself  cordially  into 
Russia's  hands,  there  would  have  been  no  great  imprudence  in  the 
Russian  commander  marching  from  Kilif  through  Mymeneh,  and 
throwing  himself  into  Herat,  relying  for  communication  with  his 
base  on  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  Merv,  which  was  threatened 
on  one  side  by  Grotenhelm's  flying  column  from  Charjui,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  more  considerable  force  under  General  Lomakin,  which 
was  gradually  pushing  its  way  eastward  from  the  Caspian.  If  Shir 
Ali,  on  the  other  hand,  had  opposed  Kaufmann's  occupation  of  Herat, 
the  Russian  force  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  have  fought  its 
way  through  Mymeneh  and  the  hilly  country  beyond.  In  that  case 
the  Russians  would  probably  have  remained  in  their  cantonments  at 
Kilif,  or  have  cooperated  with  the  western  columns  in  attacking 
Merv.  As  it  turned  out,  Kaufmann  never  advanced  beyond  Jam. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  having  been  signed  on  July  13,  the  Russian 
troops  were  at  once  recalled  to  Tashkend,  Stoletoff,  however,  pro- 
ceeding on  his  mission,  and  being  thus  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
present  intervention.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated  in  the  Russian 
press  that  this  mission  was  merely  complimentary,  or  that  it  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  Afghans ; 
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but  when  we  remember  that  it  was  called  into  existence  by  the  sup- 
posed imminency  of  war  with  England — which,  indeed,  was  Russia's 
excuse  for  disregarding  her  previous  promise  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  the  Afghans — and  that  it  actually  accompanied  a 
military  force  as  far  as  the  extreme  point  of  Russian  territory,  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  its  true  purpose  was  to  confirm 
Shir  Ali's  hostility  to  England  and  to  provoke  us  to  enter  on  an 
armed  conflict  with  the  Afghans,  the  benevolent  aim  of  Russia  being 
to  lead  us  on  to  exhaust  our  strength  in  what  she  hoped  would  be  an 
endless  and  profitless  struggle  at  Cabul,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
attention  would  be  diverted  from  those  regions  of  European  Turkey 
where  Russian  interests  were  more  immediately  concerned. 

Stoletoff  was  received  at  Cabul  with  the  utmost  distinction  on  the 
10th  of  August.6  He  remained  for  three  weeks  the  honoured  guest  of  the 
Amir,  and  when  he  departed  for  Tashkend  he  left  five  officers  of  the 
mission  to  drill  the  Amir's  troops  and  prepare  his  army  for  conflict 
with  the  English. 

Whether  Lord  Lytton  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  despatching 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  mission  to  Cabul  immediately  on  hearing 
of  Stoletoff's  reception,  has  been  seriously  questioned.  His  critics 
maintain  that  he  must  have  known  beforehand  that  the  mission 
would  be  turned  back  from  Ali  Mesjid,  and  that  its  ostentatious 
character  was,  therefore,  obviously  designed  in  order  to  raise  a 
decisive  issue.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  Lord  Lytton's  programme  was  not,  after  all,  the  fittest  and 
most  honourable  course.  War  is  no  doubt  a  fearful  thing,  and  a  war 
with  the  Afghans  is  to  be  deprecated  beyond  all  other  wars,  because, 
however  it  may  end,  it  will  leave  behind  it  a  heavy  legacy  of 
debt  and  the  hatred  of  a  people  who  ought  to  be  our  friends ;  but 
what  was  the  alternative?  A  long  recriminatory  correspondence 
might  have  been  carried  on  between  Cabul  and  Simla,  the  Amir 
protesting  that,  although  he  declined  to  receive  a  British  mission, 
he  had  no  desire  to  quarrel,  while  we  insisted  on  at  least  an  equality 
of  right  with  Russia  in  regard  to  representation  at  his  court ;  but 
such  fencing  on  one  side  and  the  other  could  have  led  to  no  result, 
and  in  the  meantime  Cabul  would  have  become  Russianised.  Engineer 
officers  of  the  school  of  Todleben  would  have  fortified  the  passes,  and 
we  should  have  felt  the  effects  of  our  indecision  in  the  dismay  and  dis- 
couragement that  would  have  arisen  within  our  own  frontier.  No 
Englishman  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  country  can  regret  that 
an  ultimatum  was  sent,  which  must  decide  between  peace  and  war. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  of  military  interest  to  which  it 
seems  necessary  to  direct  attention.  I  have  already  noticed,  as  an 

•  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  Stoletoff's  actual  arrival  at  Cabul.  I 
have  adopted  the  statement  of  an  apparently  well-informed  correspondent  of  the 
Rutld  Mir,  writing  from  Tashkend. 
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essential  part  of  the  Russian  programme,  that  a  force  was  prepared 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  during  the  summer,  with  a  view 
of  proceeding  through  the  Akhal  and  Tekkeh  country  to  Merv, 
where  it  was  to  meet  Grrotenhelm's  column  from  Khiva  (via 
Charjui),  and  from  whence  it  would  have  supported  Kaufmann's 
advance  on  Herat.  This  force,  about  4,000  strong,  which  seems  to  be 
operating  in  two  columns,  one  having  its  base  at  Krasnovodsk,  and 
the  other  at  Chikishlar,  has  not  hitherto  met  with  much  success. 
One  column  at  any  rate,  under  Lomakin,  the  Governor  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  district,  sustained  a  reverse  before  reaching  Kizil-arvat, 
owing  to  a  failure  of  carriage  and  supplies,  and  fell  back  upon 
Chikishlar  ;  but  by  this  time  it  has  probably  replenished  its  stores, 
and  is  again  on  the  march  eastward.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  subsidiary  expedition  against  Merv,  although  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  scheme  of  demonstration  against  India,  has  also  an 
independent  bearing  of  its  own,  and  would  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  abandoned,  even  if  all  participation  in  the  Afghan  contest  were 
cancelled  by  Russia,  and  the  Turkestan  garrisons  were  permanently 
relegated  to  their  old  seats  at  Tashkend  and  Samarcand.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Russians,  indeed,  at  Merv,  which  is  believed  by  them 
to  be  of  easy  execution,  provided  an  expedition  be  organised  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  and  the  Persian  Government  undertake  to  furnish 
carriage  and  supplies  to  the  troops  en  route,  from  the  districts  of 
Boojnoord,  Deregez,  and  Kelat,  has  the  further  definite  object  of  con- 
trolling the  Turcomans,  and  thus  opening  up  direct  communication 
between  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian.  So  long  as  the  route  from 
Khiva  to  Krasnovodsk — waterless  for  two- thirds  of  its  extent — forms 
the  only  connecting  link  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian,  while 
the  cantonment  of  Petro-Alexandrofsk,  opposite  to  Khiva,  remains 
entirely  isolated,  the  Russian  position  in  Central  Asia  is  imperfect  and 
insecure.  Every  effort,  therefore,  will  assuredly  be  made  to  accomplish 
this  object  of  occupying  Merv,  irrespective  of  affairs  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  should  it  be  accomplished,  Herat,  it  must  be  remembered, 
would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  before 
succour  could  possibly  arrive  either  from  Cabul  or  from  India.  This, 
then,  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  one  that  deserves  attentive 
consideration — not  the  less  important,  indeed,  that  its  solution  really 
depends  on  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Persia.  If  the  Shah's 
Government  support  the  march  of  the  Russian  columns  along  the 
*  Attock '  or  northern  slope  of  the  Khorassan  mountains,  Merv  might 
be  reached  and  occupied  in  a  single  campaign.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  supplies  and  carriage  are  withheld,  and  the  Akhals  and 
Tekkehs,  who  have*  recently  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Persia,  are 
in  any  way  supported,  or  even  encouraged,  the  capture  of  Merv  and 
consequent  danger  to  Herat  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  present 
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Afghan  question,  the  point  in  dispute  being  whether  the  refusal  of 
the  Amir  to  receive  our  mission  at  Cabul,  while  he  allows  that  privi- 
lege to  Russia,  or  any  preceding  act,  does  or  does  not  constitute  a 
casua  belli,  according  to  international  law  as  observed  amongst 
European  nations.  It  might,  I  think,  be  technically  argued  that 
Shir  Ali  has  broken  faith  with  us,  inasmuch  as  ,he  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  be  *  the  friend  of  our  friends,  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies,' 
and  this  condition  is  inconsistent  with  his  honourable  reception  of  a 
Russian  mission,  sent  to  him  avowedly  on  the  supposed  eve  of  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  and  presumably,  therefore,  for  purposes  hostile  to 
us ;  but  I  am  content  to  leave  nice  questions  of  this  sort  to  be  de- 
bated by  jurists.  My  contention  is  simply  the  broad  principle  of 
public  safety,  solus  reipuUicce.  The  Amir  has  shown  by  a  long 
series  of  unfriendly  acts — it  matters  not  how  or  when  he  first  be- 
came unfriendly — that  he  desires  to  harm  us  ;  his  power  for  harm  is 
indefinitely  increased  by  his  alliance  with  Russia,  with  whom,  as  it  is 
well  known,  our  relations  have  been  strained  almost  to  breaking. 
We  cannot,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  India,  allow  this  con- 
nection to  continue.  We  cannot  permit  a  Russian  mission  to  be 
established  permanently  at  Cabul  on  our  immediate  frontier,  con- 
trary to  promise  and  in  defiance  of  our  protests.  There  is  no  necessity, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  weak  points  in 
our  frontier  government  which  would  be  affected  by  this  Russian 
incubus  at  Cabul,  using  the  Afghan  Amir  as  its  tool.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  Russia  has  no  right  to  be  at  Cabul,  any  more  than  we 
have  to  be  at  Bokhara.  The  presence  of  her  envoy  at  the  court  of 
the  Amir  is  a  standing  menace  to  India,  and  must  be  cancelled, 
now  and  for  ever,  coute  que  coute.  I  believe  that  all  our  recent 
viceroys  are  agreed  as  to  the  danger  of  allowing  Russian  intrigue  to 
take  root  in  India,  although  perhaps  the  party  of  inaction,  scared  at 
the  prospect  of  the  expense  and  responsibility  which  an  offensive  war 
may  possibly  entail  on  us,  and  not  yet  awakened  to  the  military  in- 
security of  our  frontier,  would  prefer  to  await  collision  on  our  present 
lines  of  defence  in  the  Indus  valley.  The  fact  that  the  chief  advocates 
of  this  policy  have  previously  advocated  the  abandonment  of  Peshawer 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  behind  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
may  raise  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment.  At  any  rate  it  is  important  at  the  present  juncture  to 
record  the  opinion  of  India's  highest  military  authority,  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  who,  although  approving  of  our  '  haphazard '  frontier  at 
the  base  of  the  hills  so  long  as  our  only  enemies  were  the  border 
tribes,  has  entirely  changed  his  view  since  Russia  mingled  in  the  fray, 
and  the  prospect  has  thus  arisen  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  meet 
an  Afghan  army  led  by  Russian  officers.  Lord  Napier  now  says: 
*  A  mountain  chain  that  can  be  pierced  in  many  places  is  no  security 
if  you  hide  behind  it.  India  has  often  been  entered  through  her 
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mountain  barrier,  which  was  never  defended.  India  waited  to  fight 
the  battle  in  her  own  plains,  and  invariably  lost  it.'  He  might  have 
added  in  greater  detail  that  Aryans,  and  Greeks,  and  Scythians, 
Turks,  Persians,  and  Afghans,  have  at  different  periods  of  history 
swept  down  upon  India,  crossing  the  mountains  by  some  of  the 
numerous  passes  which  exist  between  the  Cabul  river  and  the  Bolan 
defile,  and  that,  owing  to  the  point  of  attack  being  uncertain,  it  never 
has  been  found  possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invader  before  he 
crossed  the  Indus.  The  master  of  the  upper  plateau  of  Afghanistan, 
commanding  access  to  the  passes  from  the  north,  is  in  fact  the 
master  of  India,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  military  necessity, 
not  from  any  lust  of  territory  or  any  hope  of  a  reimbursement  of 
expense,  that  the  Delhi  kings,  whose  rule  we  have  inherited,  held 
Afghanistan  for  200  years  as  a  province  of  the  Empire.  Afghanistan, 
indeed,  is  both  geographically  and  politically  a  part  of  India, 
although,  since  our  last  conquest  of  Cabul  in  1842,  we  have  virtually 
and  for  our  own  convenience  admitted  the  independence  of  the  country. 
No  doubt  it  would  best  consort  with  the  interests  of  India  to  have  '  a 
strong,  friendly  and  independent  power  '  in  the  Afghan  mountains,  a 
power  that  should  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  Persia  or 
of  Russia,  and  should  make  common  cause  with  us  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  but  should  entail  no  fixed  expense  on  us  beyond  a  moderate 
subsidy,  and  a  certain  outlay  for  arms  and  stores,  and  perhaps  the 
services  of  some  British  officers.  This  happy  vision,  however,  of 
a  cheap  security,  desirable  as  it  has  always  seemed,  has  never 
approached  realisation,  and  least  of  all  does  it  seem  likely  to  be 
realised  under  present  circumstances  ;  for  if  war  is  once  declared,  or 
at  any  rate  if  it  assume  any  large  proportions,  our  old  blood  feuds 
with  the  Ghilzyes  and  Duranis  will  be  revived  and  intensified,  so 
that  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  restore  that  mutual  confidence 
which  could  alone  warrant  our  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans 
the  permanent  defence  of  our  extreme  northern  frontier.  Of  course, 
very  much  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  Eussia  is  prepared  to 
go  in  guiding  the  movement  that  she  has  set  on  foot.  If  she 
retire  at  once,  an  arrangement  with  Shir  Ali  may  still  be  possible,  as 
he  will  have  learned  to  his  cost  the  hollowness  of  Russia's  promises 
and  the  feebleness  of  her  support ;  but  if  she  continue  to  intervene, 
either  under  the  disguise  of  a  benevolent  neutrality,  or  more  openly 
as  the  organs  of  Russian  public  opinion  very  generally  recommend, 
the  prospect  of  Afghan  independence  is  gone  for  ever.  If  we  are 
once  committed  to  hostilities  or  quasi  hostilities  with  Russia  on  the 
Oxus,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  intermediate  states  should  be  crushed 
out,  leaving  the  two  great  powers  to  regulate  their  limitary  arrange- 
ments in  direct  relation  with  each  other. 

HENRY  CBESWICKE  RAWLINSON. 
ST  2 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  die  is  cast,  and 
we  are  embarked  in  another  Afghan  war.  A  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy,  recapitulating  the  main  features  of 
our  ^quarrel  with  Shir  AH,  has  in  the  meantime  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  seems  to  have  pretty  well  satisfied  public  opinion 
that  we  have  not  appealed  to  arms  unadvisedly  or  without  ample 
provocation.  Although  in  the  preceding  essay  my  rapid  sketch  of 
3abul  affairs  will  not,  of  course,  bear  comparison  with  the  grave  and 
detailed  explanations  of  a  State  paper,  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  the 
\fgban  portion  of  tke  question  is  concerned,  no  essential  difference  of 
fact  will  be  observed  in  the  two  accounts ;  but  I  am  bound  to  note 
that  in  the  Russian  portion  of  the  question  a  very  marked  discre- 
pancy is  apparent.  In  the  official  account  reserve  on  this  point  has 
been  carried,  and  very  properly,  to  its  utmost  limit,  whereas,  as  an 
old  so-called  Russophobist,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  observe 
any  such  discretion.  In  my  view  it  is  the  intermingling  of  the 
Russian  element  which  alone  imparts  gravity  to  our  quarrel  with  the 
Amir.  Had  there  been  no  Russian  mission  at  Cabul,  no  indication 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Turkestan  authorities  to  interfere  in 
Indian  politics,  we  might  have  allowed  the  Amir  to  be  sulky  and 
grumbling,  and  even  insolent,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  so  averse 
must  we  have  always  been  to  renew  our  blood-feuds  with  the  Afghans ; 
but  when  Russia  sends  a  mission  to  Cabul,  and  maintains  it  there  in 
our  despite,  and  all  Asia  is  watching  this  first  collision  of  the  two 
great  European  Powers,  to  have  sat  down  meekly  under  such  a  menace 
would  have  been  treason  to  the  national  interests.  I  admire  and 
heartily  approve  the  concluding  sentence  of  Lord  Lytton's  proclama- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  British  Government  will  not  tolerate  the 
interference  of  any  foreign  Power  at  Cabul,  and  I  honour  him  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  aloud  this  standard  principle  of 
our  Indian  policy. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  at  the  same  time  that  this  bold  and  decisive 
declaration  of  Lord  Lytton's  is  in  flagrant,  and  almost  perilous,  conflict 
-with  the  language  reported  to  have  been  recently  addressed  by 
••General  Kaufmann  to  the  Afghan  envoys  at  Tashkend,  language  of 
direct  encouragement  and  praise,  which,  coming  from  one  whom  the 
•Orientals  regard  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  Emperor,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  Shir  Ali  deeply,  and  thus  lure  him  on  to  his  destruction.  If 
'Kaufmann,  indeed,  is  supported  by  his  Government  in  having 
publicly  tendered  to  the  Afghans  assurances  of  Russian  sympathy 
and  goodwill,  Shir  Ali  will  undoubtedly  fight  with  stubborn  deter- 
mination, and,  when  defeated,  will  withdraw,  like  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  across  the  Oxus,  there  to  await,  under  Russian  protection, 
another  chance  of  striking  for  power.  In  that  case  we  might  be 
forced,  as  the  only  defence  against  an  invasion  of  our  territory,  to 
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continue  to  garrison  the  Afghan  capital  cities  for  an  indefinite 
period — nay,  we  might  be  compelled,  as  a  military  necessity,  to 
annex  the  country,  guarding  it  by  a  line  of  posts  which  would  stretch 
from  Cabul  to  the  Helmund,  or  which  might  even  be  placed  on  a 
more  advanced  alignment  from  the  Hindu-Rush  passes  to  Herat. 
But  these  are  speculations  of  an  extreme  character,  which  are  stated, 
not  by  way  of  commendation  or  excuse,  but  rather  as  a  warning  to 
show  how  much  further  we  may  be  led  on  than  we  at  present  contem- 
plate, if  we  allow  utterances  like  those  of  General  Kaufmann  to  pass 
unchallenged,  and  to  produce  their  natural  effect  upon  the  Afghans. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  future  will  be  found  in  practice  to 
present  a  much  less  menacing  aspect,  a  much  less  extended  sphere  of 
responsibility. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  observe,  upon  the  one  side,  that  Lord 
Lytton  in  his  proclamation  distinctly  promises  that  the  independence 
of  Afghanistan  shall  be  respected.  It  is  of  not  less  importance,  on 
the  other,  to  call  to  mind  the  late  pacific  assurances  of  the  Emperor 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  which,  if  words 
mean  anything,  entitle  us  to  believe  that  Kaufmann's  inflammatory 
harangue  will  be  disavowed,  and  that  we  shall  be  left  to  settle  our 
quarrel  with  the  Afghans  without  being  disturbed  by  further  foreign 
interference.  In  that  case  a  solution  favourable  to  our  interests,  and 
not  involving  any  great  expense  or  risks  in  the  future,  though  diffi- 
cult, would  not  be  impossible.  Shir  Ali,  overawed  by  our  immense 
superiority  of  force,  and  disabused  of  his  Russian  illusions,  might  suc- 
cumb at  once,  and  accept  the  position,  which  he  has  hitherto  repudiated, 
of  a  great  feudatory  of  the  Empire,  independent  as  far  as  regards 
internal  administration,  but  subject  to  our  control  in  all  his  relations 
with  foreign  Powers ;  or,  consequent  on  Shir  All's  defeat,  some  other 
popular  chief  might  drive  the  mushroom  Baruckzyes  from  power  and 
conclude  an  honest  alliance  with  the  British  Government ;  or,  which 
is  the  most  probable  result  of  all,  our  authorities,  after  defeating  the 
Afghans  in  the  field,  and  occupying  their  principal  cities,  might 
proceed  to  a  final  settlement  on  something  like  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 1,  that  the  border  tribes  from  the  Khyber  to  the  Bolan  should 
be  subsidised  and  held  in  friendly  dependence  on  the  British  Crown  ; 
2,  that  the  frontier  should  be  rectified  by  our  retaining  full  command 
of  all  the  passes,  with  strong  military  posts  at  the  north-western  end 
of  each  pass  on  the  upper  plateau ;  3,  that  the  Afghan  tribes  and 
chiefs  beyond  the  border — that  is,  at  Cabul,  at  Ghuzni,  and  at 
Candahar — should  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  in  friendly 
communication  with  us,  but  independent  of  our  immediate  control, 
the  object  being  to  diminish  friction  and  to  give  time  for  an  ami- 
cable settlement  with  Russia  as  to  our  respective  relations  with  the 
districts  along  the  Hindu-Rush  mountains  and  in  the  Oxus  valley. 

H.  C.  R. 

LONDON  :  November  22,  1878. 
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BEAUTY  AND   THE  BEAST. 


THE  romantic  story  of '  Beauty  and  the  Beast  '  is  deservedly  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  fairy-tales.  In  the  form  to  which  we  are  so  well 
accustomed  it  has  gone  the  round  of  the  civilised  world,  and  has  even 
made  its  way  into  lands  tenanted  by  barbarous  people.  Many  gene- 
rations of  children  have  sympathised  with  its  amiable  heroine. 
Many  a  plain  man  has  been  secretly  consoled  by  the  favourable  im- 
pression produced  upon  her  by  its  unprepossessing  hero.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that  very  few  of  its  countless  admirers  know  the  names  of 
the  writers  to  whom  they  are  most  indebted  for  its  acquaintance,  and 
that  still  fewer  are  aware  of  the  sources  from  which  those  writers 
borrowed  the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  trace  the  story  back  so  far  as  our  limited  information  will 
guide  us ;  first  making  our  acknowledgments  to  its  comparatively 
modern  shapers  and  dressers  and  introducers  into  society,  then  catch- 
ing a  few  glimpses  of  it  as  it  has  long  circulated  in  ruder  form 
among  European  rustics,  and  finally  attempting  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  significance  attached  to  it  by  ancient  Asiatic  mythologists. 

In  the  year  1740,  Madame  de  Villeneuve,  a  French  authoress  of 
note,  and  one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  fairy-tales  who  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Charles  Perrault,  published  her  Conies  Marine,  a  col- 
lection of  stories  supposed  to  be  told  by  an  old  woman  to  a  family 
during  a  voyage  to  St.  Domingo ;  one  of  them  being  a  long  and 
somewhat  tedious  romance  called  '  La  Belle  et  la  Bete.'  Seventeen 
years  later  this  story  reappeared  in  the  Magasin  des  Enfans,  one  of 
the  numerous  works  of  a  lady  who  found  in  literature  a  refuge  from 
an  unhappy  marriage. 

Separated  from  her  husband  in  1 745,  Madame  de  Beaumont,  nee 
La  Prince,  left  France  about  three  years  later,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, spending  many  years  in  London.  Her  Magasin  des  Enfans, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1757,  contains  a  number 
of  stories,  related  by  Mademoiselle  Bonne  to  Lady  Spirituelle,  Lady 
Sensee,  and  other  aristocratic  pupils ;  and  among  them  figures  that  of 
'La  Belle  et  la  Bete,'  a  greatly  abridged  form  of  Madame  de  Villeneuve's 
romance.  As  the  Magasin  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  many  languages,  the  story  of  the  '  Beauty  and  the 
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Beast '  became  widely  known  long  before  the  period  in  which  the 
study  of  popular  tales  began.  The  didactic  element  enters  greatly 
into  the  composition  of  Madame  de  Beaumont's  variant  of  the  tale, 
and  both  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast  give  utterance  to  many  edifying 
commonplaces.  Thus,  when  the  poor  Beast  observes  :  *  Outre  que  je 
suis  laid,  je  n'ai  point  d'esprit;  je  sais  bien  que  je  ne  suis  qu'une 
bete,'  the  sympathising  Beauty  replies  :  '  On  n'est  pas  bete  quand 
on  croit  n'avoir  point  d'esprit.'  This  is  very  different  from  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  Perrault.  But  still  the  world  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  and  to  be  glad  to  learn  that,  after  toiling  in 
London  for  some  fifteen  years,  she  was  able  to  purchase  a  small  estate 
in  Savoy,  near  Annecy,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  as  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Pichon,  a  better  husband  than  he  by  whose  name  she 
is  generally  known.  On  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  her  Magasin  she 
wrote:  '  Ce  livre  est  destine  aux  enfants  de  dix  ans  et  au-dessus.' 
Whereupon  M.  Mery,  in  his  preface  to  a  recent  edition  of  her  Conies, 
remarks  that  '  Ce  dessus  n'a  pas  de  limites ' — an  observation  which 
may  be  applied  to  fairy-tales  in  general.  Madame  de  Beaumont  was 
not  the  only  adapter  of  Madame  de  Villeneuve's  romance.  On  it  was 
founded  the  opera  of  Zemire  et  Azor,  the  words  by  Marmontel,  the 
music  by  Grretry,  which  gained  so  great  a  reputation  and  even  gave 
rise  to  a  tragedy  at  Marseilles.  There,  in  1788,  the  public  insisting 
upon  two  daily  representations  of  the  opera  instead  of  one,  some- 
thing like  one  of  our  own  0.  P.  riots  took  place.  Soldiers  were  intro- 
duced into  the  theatre,  making  their  appearance  during  a  duet  sung 
by  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  The  pit  resented  the  intrusion  and 
insulted  the  military,  who  replied  by  a  volley  which  killed  some  of 
the  audience  and  wounded  more.  The  next  day  the  piece  was 
prohibited. 

The  story  of '  Beauty  and  the  Beast '  was  not  invented  by  Madame 
de  Villeneuve.  The  veniality  of  ugliness  had  already  been  illustrated 
by  Perrault's  Miquet  a  la  Houpe',1  the  merit  of  consoling  a  monster 
had  more  than  two  centuries  before  been  recommended  in  that  tale, 
by  Straparola,  which  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy  adapted  and  gave  to  the 
world  under  the  title  of  '  Prince  Marcassin.'  But  the  French  version 
of  the  story — wherein  the  heroine  becomes  affectionately  attached  to 
the  monster,  to  which  only  filial  duty  had  at  first  induced  her  to  sur- 
render herself,  and  when  her  prolonged  absence  had  all  but  broken 
his  heart  and  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  weeps  over  him  so 
genuinely  that  the  spell  which  has  bound  him  breaks  instead — has 
certain  merits  of  which  the  originals  which  she  and  Perrault  followed 
cannot  boast,  whether  those  originals  are  to  be  sought  for  in  literature 
or  in  unwritten  rustic  tradition.  And  so  it  has  naturalised  itself  in 
many  lands,  passing  from  literature  to  the  folk-lore  to  which  so 

1  For  another  French  story   on  the  same  subject,  contained  in  a  collection  pub- 
lished in  1718,  see  Miss  Busk's  Folk-lore  of  Rome,  p.  429. 
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many  literary  productions  are  indebted  for  their  existence.  Thus 
in  a  German  variant  of  the  story  given  by  Wilhelm  Grimm,2  the 
French  in6uence  is  plainly  visible,  so  much  does  the  tale  differ  from 
other  forms  of  the  narrative  found  in  Germany  and  elsewhere ;  and 
one  Russian  variant  is  so  like  the  French  story,  so  different  from 
ordinary  Slavonic  popular  tales,  that  it  may  be  safely  traced  home  to 
France.  In  it,  as  in  the  French  story,  a  merchant  plucks  a  rose  for 
his  youngest  daughter,  and  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  rose's  pro- 
prietor, a  Three-headed  Snake.  His  daughter  gives  herself  as  his 
ransom  to  the  Snake,  which  treats  her  well,  and  after  a  time  lets  her 
go  home  for  a  visit,  saying :  '  Take  care  not  to  be  late.  If  you  are 
only  a  minute  behind  time,  I  shall  die  of  grief.'  She  tarries  too 
long  and  is  late,  and  she  finds  the  Snake  lying  dead  in  a  pond,  *  for  it 
had  flung  itself  into  the  water  from  grief.'  She  shrieks,  drags  the 
Snake's  body  out,  '  embraces  one  of  its  heads  and  kisses  it  ever  so> 
closely.'  Whereupon  the  Snake  turns  into  '  a  brave  youth,'  and  says : 

*  No  snake  am  I,  but  an  enchanted  prince.' 3 

If  this  variant  of  the  story  is  too  romantic  to  be  quite  genuine, 
that  which  will  next  be  mentioned  evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of 
tales  twisted  from  mythology  into  morality.  Compacts  with  demons 
have  from  very  early  times  formed  themes  for  popular  fiction,  and 
during  the  middle  ages  many  of  the  tales  which  originally  referred  to 
'lubber  fiends'  and  other  dull  though  supernatural  beings  were 
turned  into  narratives  in  which  the  devil  himself  was  almost  univer- 
sally foiled,  and  even  ignominiously  tricked,  so  low  had  Lucifer,  Son 
of  the  Morning,  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  story  of 

*  Bearskin'  (Grimm,  101)  relates  how  a  maiden  promised  to  accept  as 
her  husband  a  suitor  of  foul  appearance,  unwashed,  unshorn,  unkempt, 
looking  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man.     This  sacrifice  she  was 
induced  to  make  because  her  laidly  wooer,  whose  income  was  better 
than  his  looks,  had  saved  her  father  from  the  misery  into  which  his 
want  of  money  threatened  to  plunge  him.     But,  before  the  marriage 
took  place,  the  bridegroom  appeared  one  day  fair  to  see,  having  washed 
and  shaved  and  combed,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  previous 
squalor.     He  had  obtained  his  wealth  from  the  devil,  who  stipulated 
that  he  should  utterly  neglect,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  that 
cleanliness  which  has  been  said  to  be  next  to  godliness,  and  also  that 
he  should  forfeit  his  soul  if  he  died  within  that  period.     The  seven 
years  having  elapsed  he  was  able  to  resume  his  former  habits,  and  to 
claim  his  bride  without  compelling  her  to  blush  for  his  appearance. 
The  Sicilian  variant  of  the  tale  given  by  Gonzenbach,  adds  that  the 
devil  did  not  lose  by  the  transaction,  for  the  heroine's  two  elder 
sisters,  who  had  scornfully  refused  to  accept  the  offer  made  them  by 
the  unkempt  Don  Giovanni  de  la  Fortuna,  eventually  drowned  them- 

*  '  K.  H.  M.,'  vol.  iii.  p.  152.  »  '  Afanasief,'  vol.  vii.  No.  15. 
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selves  when  they  saw  what  a  chance  they  had  thrown  away ;  whereby 
the  devil  gained  two  souls  instead  of  the  one  which  he  had  vainly 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  hero. 

In  this  story,  as  well  as  in  many  similar  tales,  most  of  which  refer 
rather  to  the  myth  of '  Cinderella,'  than  to  that  of 'Beauty  and  the  Beast,' 
the  hero's  monstrosity  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech.  But  in  others  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact.  Thus  in  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's  '  Prince  Marcassin,' 
as  well  as  in  the  story  by  Straparola  which  she  imitated,  the  hero  is 
an  enchanted  prince  who  comes  into  the  world  under  the  form  of  a 
pig,  and  retains  his  swinish  shape  until  a  happy  marriage  neutralises 
the  spell  from  which  he  has  so  long  suffered.  The  piggishness  of  the 
hero  is  here  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  fairies,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  French  literary  versions  of  folk-tales.  But  popular 
tradition  more  commonly  ascribes  a  child's  monstrosity  to  a  parent's 
imprudent  wish.  A  childless  queen,  as  in  the  Sicilian  tale  of  'Ee 
Porco,'  sees  a  litter  of  pigs  and  cries  :  '  Ah  !  that  I  had  a  child,  were 
it  only  a  piggie ! '  or,  as  in  another  Sicilian  story,  that  of  '  Prince 
Scursuni,'  she  envies  the  happiness  of  a  viper  surrounded  by  her  little 
ones,  and  exclaims  :  '  Oh  Grod !  how  many  young  ones  hast  thou  given 
to  this  poisonous  reptile,  and  yet  not  granted  to  me  one  child  ! 
Would  that  I  had  a  son,  even  were  he  a  viper  ! '  And  before  long  a 
princely  pig  or  snake  makes  its  appearance  to  the  consternation  of 
the  royal  family.  But  although  a  parental  '  hasty  word '  of  this  kind 
is  often  represented  in  folk-tales  as  a  source  of  woe  to  a  child,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  rightly  used  as  an  explanation  of  the  hero's  mon- 
strosity in  stories  of  the  'Beauty  and  the  Beast '  type.  Those  stories 
seem  to  be  clearly  mythological,  whereas  the  '  hasty  word '  stories 
belong  to  the  moral  class.  If  we  trace  the  genuine  folk-tales  in 
which  a  Beast  becomes  the  husband  of  a  Beauty,  we  shall  generally 
find  that  his  appearance  is  the  result  of  a  demon's  curse.  In  most  of 
the  European  examples,  the  demoniacal  being  is  a  species  of  ogress  or 
witch,  and  the  parent  of  a  daughter  whom  she  wishes  the  hero  to 
wed.  And  the  change  which  the  curse  works  in  his  appearance  is  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  His  brutal  exterior  forms  a  kind  of  husk  which 
he  can  doff  at  times,  just  as  a  swanmaiden  can  take  off  the  feather- 
dress  the  wearing  of  which  turns  her  into  a  bird.  If  he  can  induce 
a  mortal  maiden  to  wed  him,  and  to  live  with  him  a  certain  time 
without  ever  seeing  him  in  his  human  shape,  the  spell  will  be  broken 
and  he  will  be  freed.  As  a  general  rule  he  finds  the  maiden,  and  she 
lives  happily  with  him  for  a  time.  But  her  impatience  or  curiosity 
leads  her  to  neglect  the  conditions  on  which  the  cure  depends.  Her 
husband  is  carried  off  by  the  demon,  and  it  is  only  after  long  and 
painful  wanderings  that  she  is  able  to  recover  him.  As  we  trace  the 
story  eastwards,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  the  demon  mother  who 
wishes  to  secure  a  brilliant  match  for  her  daughter  becomes  lost. 
The  hero  is  generally  a  supernatural  being  whose  union  with  a  mortal 
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wife  depends  for  its  continuance  upon  her  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, or  is  closely  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  species  of  husk 
which  he  wears  while  playing  the  part  of  an  inferior  being.  When 
the  husk  is  destroyed  he  either  loses  his  transforming  power  and 
settles  down  into  an  ordinary  husband,  or  he  disappears  and  is  seen 
no  more. 

By  far  the  best  known  and  most  important  version  of  the  tale  of 
the  supernatural  spouse  temporarily  lost  but  ultimately  regained  is 
the  story  of '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  with  which  Apuleius,  in  his  '  Golden 
Ass,'  represents  the  old  woman  in  the  robber's  cave  as  comforting  the 
captive  maiden  separated  from  her  lover.  Its  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  a  popular  tale  of  the  class  to  which  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast ' 
owes  its  origin ;  but  Greek  influences  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  as  to  deprive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  genuine  mytho- 
logical meaning  while  investing  it  with  a  moral  significance ;  for 
Apuleius  was  doubtless  indebted  for  this  story  to  the  Hellenic  sources 
from  which  he  drew  so  much  besides.  But  the  Aphrodite  and  Eros 
of  Hellas  had  probably  as  little  likeness  to  the  supernatural  personages 
of  the  tale,  in  its  original  form,  as  the  Venus  and  Cupid  of  Roman 
mythology  whom  Apuleius  represents  as  directing  the  heroine's 
course  for  weal  or  woe.  Mythological  beings,  only  remotely  akin  to 
those  statuesque  divinities,  most  likely  swayed  the  destiny  of  her 
prototype.  This  fact,  however,  the  Neo-Platonists  who  gave  to  the 
heroine  of  their  tale  the  name  of  Psyche,  or  the  '  Soul,'  may  have 
ignored,  content  to  make  use  of  an  allegory  which  served  their  own 
purposes,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  sense  which  it  had 
been  originally  intended  to  convey.  For  we  may  admit  the  truth  of 
some  part  of  the  explanations  of  the  story  which  have  been  given  by 
such  commentators  as  the  learned  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist, 
without  acquiescing  in  all  his  judgments.  According  to  him, 
Psyche's  marriage  with  the  unseen  Cupid  is  the  union  of  the  Soul 
with  *  pure  desire.'  Her  envious  sisters,  who  induce  her  to  disobey 
I  her,  husband,  and  to  look  at  him  by  lamplight,  are  '  imagination  and 
nature ; '  and  the  statement  that,  having  seen  him  in  all  his  beauty, 
1  she  fell  in  love  with  Love,'  means  that  '  the  rational  part '  has 
become  '  united  with  terrene  desire,'  whereupon  Cupid  or  '  pure 
desire '  flies  away.  The  fact  that  Venus  ordered  Mercury  to  proclaim 
Psyche  throughout  all  lands  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  afterwards  set 
her  tasks  hard  to  perform,  he  thinks  was  referred  to  by  Synesius,  who 
in  his  work  on  Dreams  remarked  that  c  when  the  soul  descends 
spontaneously  to  its  former  life,  with  mercenary  views,  it  receives 
servitude  as  the  reward  of  its  mercenary  labours.'  And  he  sees  an 
allusion  to  the  profound  sleep  which  overwhelms  Psyche  when,  on  her 
return  from  Hades,  she  prematurely  opens  the  casket  given  to  her  by 
Proserpine,  in  the  statement  by  Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
1  Republic,'  that  '  he  who  is  not  able,  by  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom,  to 
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define  the  idea  of  the  Good,  separating  it  from  all  other  objects 
.  .  .  ,  is  in  the  present  life  sunk  in  sleep,  and  .  .  .  ,  before  he  is 
roused  to  a  vigilant  state,  he  will  descend  to  Hades,  and  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  sleep  perfectly  profound.'  The  happy  close  of  the 
story  is,  according  to  him,  that  Cupid  or  *  pure  desire  '  rouses  Psyche, 
or  the  Soul,  from  its  deadly  lethargy.  Then  she  ascends  to  her  native 
heaven,  and  becomes  united  with  6  pure  desire,'  the  natural  result 
being  the  creation  of  pleasure  or  delight,  the  birth  of  Voluptas  with 
which  the  story  ends. 

This  is  all  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  commentator  to 
see  a  deeper  meaning  in  a  fairy-tale  than  its  original  composer  or  its 
subsequent  narrators  ever  intended.  For  seen  from  different  points 
of  view  it  often  suggests  ideas  that  are  inconsistent  or  even  totally 
antagonistic.  Let  us  compare  with  the  preceding  explanation  that 
given  by  the  '  solar  mythologist.'  Psyche  is  '  the  Dawn  with  its 
sweet  breath ; '  and  Cupid  is  the  Sun,  who  leaves  her  and  plunges 
beneath  the  sea.  Through  the  weary  hours  of  the  night  she  seeks 
him,  to  be  reunited  with  him  at  last.4  And  so  in  a  somewhat  similar 
story,  in  which  it  is  the  rash  husband  who  is  deserted  by  the  super- 
natural wife,  '  the  twenty-seventh  earth  in  the  thirtieth  kingdom,'  in 
which  she  tells  her  repentant  spouse  to  look  for  her,  is  *  the  night 
into  which  the  moon  and  the  aurora  descend,  and  whence  the  moon 
comes  out  again  and  renews  itself  after  twenty-seven  days.' 5  As  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  comments  upon  the  tale  would 
certainly  occupy  much  space  and  possibly  prove  tedious,  it  may  be  as 
well  not  to  dwell  on  their  respective  merits,  but  to  continue  the 
comparison  of  popular  tales  apparently  akin  to  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast.' 
Here  is  one  from  Sicily  (Pitre,  No.  18),  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
served some  recollection  of  Amor  or  Cupid  as  the  supernatural  spouse 
of  the  too  inquisitive  heroine. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  herb-seller  and  his  daughter  Rusidda  were 
collecting  vegetables  in  a  field,  when  they  became  aware  of  a  garden 
in  which  grew  a  huge  kind  of  radish.  Their  joint  efforts  succeeded 
in  uprooting  it,  leaving  a  cavity  whence  issued  a  Turk,  who  charged 
them  with  bursting  open  the  door  of  his  master's  subterranean  abode, 
and  ordered  them  to  descend  and  pay  the  penalty  of  their  offence. 
In  the  underground  palace  into  which  they  were  led  they  found  a 
green  bird,  which  turned  into  a  handsome  youth,  who  dismissed  the 
man,  but  decided  that  the  girl  must  remain  with  him  as  his  wife. 
He  proved  an  excellent  husband,  and  she  lived  happily  with  him, 
until  her  sisters  came  to  see  her  one  day,  and  persuaded  her  to  do 
what  he  had  strictly  forbidden — that  is,  to  ask  his  name.  She  did  so 
after  they  had  left,  and  persisted  in  repeating  the  question  in  spite 
of  her  husband's  warnings.  At  last  he  replied  :  '  I  am  the  Re 

4  Mytlwlogy  oftlie  Aryan  Nations,  i.  402.  *  Zoological  Mythology,  ii.  378. 
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<f  J  mu/'t'.'  And  straightway  he  vanished,  and  with  him  disappeared 
the  palace  ;  and  Rusidda  found  herself  in  the  open  plain  without  a 
soul  to  help  her.  Long  did  she  vainly  seek  her  lost  husband,  '  the 
King  of  Love.'  At  length  she  found  him  in  the  castle  of  his  mother, 
;i  Mamma-draa  or  ogress  of  the  worst  kind,  who  set  her  the  most 
difficult  of  tasks,  and  exposed  her  to  many  dangers,  from  which  only 
his  counsels  saved  her.  After  a  time  his  demon  mother  compelled 
him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  made  Rusidda 
act  as  a  torchbearer  to  the  wedded  pair.  But  when  they  drew  near 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  the  Re  d'Amuri  induced  his  new  wife  to  hold 
Rusidda's  torch  for  a  time.  Just  at  that  moment  the  earth  opened, 
and  the  young  queen  disappeared  from  sight.  The  next  morning 
came  the  Mamma-draa  to  visit  her  daughter-in-law,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  not  the  Portuguese  princess,  but  the  herb-seller's 
daughter,  whom  she  thought  she  had  buried  fathoms  deep  in  the 
earth.  Full  of  rage,  she  some  little  time  later  burst  a  bloodvessel 
and  died. 

In  some  variants  of  this  curious  story,  which  appears  to  have  been 
composed  from  fragments  of  several  tales,  there  figures  a  forbidden 
chamber,  which  the  bride  is  maliciously  persuaded  to  visit ;  but  the 
stories  of  this  class  may  be  set  aside  for  the  present  as  belonging  to 
the  '  Bluebeard '  cycle.  Nearer  to  the  Psyche  story  have  kept  the  Norse 
stories,  made  familiar  to  English  readers  by  Sir  George  Dasent's 
spirited  translations,  of  '  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon '  and 
'  King  Valemon,  the  White  Bear.'  In  each  of  these  a  youngest 
daughter  is  carried  off  by  a  bear,  which  in  the  dark  becomes  a  man, 
with  whom  she  long  lives  happily.  And  in  each  case  she  is  induced 
by  her  relatives  to  look  at  her  sleeping  husband  one  night  by  the 
light  of  a  taper.  It  lets  fall  a  drop  of  tallow  on  his  brow,  or  three 
drops  on  his  shirt,  and  so  awakes  him.  Whereupon  he  vanishes,  and 
her  long  wanderings  in  search  of  him  begin.  The  second  tale  contains 
an  interesting  addition.  The  spell  which  in  such  stories  binds  the 
enchanted  or  supernatural  husband  generally  snaps  when  his  long 
persecuted  wife  gives  birth  to  a  child.  But  the  consort  of  King 
Valemon,  before  her  rash  act  deprived  her  of  his  presence,  bore  him 
three  children,  each  of  which  he  took  away  from  her  as  soon  as  it  was 
born.  During  the  course  of  her  long  wanderings  she  came  to  three 
huts,  in  each  of  which  were  an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl.  And  the 
three  little  girls  took  pity  upon  the  poor  wanderer,  and  gave  her 
three  magic  implements,  which  helped  her  to  recover  her  long-lost 
lord.  As  she  returned  home  with  him  '  King  Valemon  picked  up 
those  three  little  girls  in  the  three  huts  and  took  them  with  them. 
And  now  she  saw  why  it  was  he  had  taken  her  babes  away  and  put 
them  out  at  nurse.  It  was  that  they  might  help  her  to  find  him 
out.' « 

•  Talet  from  the  Field,  p.  363. 
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Very  singular  is  a  Cretan  form  of  the  story  given  by  Halm  (No. 
73).     A  poor  woman,  who  supported  herself  and  her  three  daughters 
by  the  collection  of  herbs,  was  so  tired  one  day  that  she  sat  down  and 
exclaimed  '  Ah  ! '     Straightway  appeared  a  Moor — his  name  being 
Ah,  although  he  did  not  say  so — who  listened  to  her  tale  of  sorrow, 
and  bargained  with  her  for  the  hand  of  one  of  her  daughters.     The 
eldest  of  the  girls  became  his  bride,  and  when  he  received  her  from 
her  mother's  hands  he  took  her  into  his  abode  within  the  cliff,  and 
set  before  her  a  human  head  by  way  of  supper.     This  she  hid  beneath 
the  roof,  and  went  fasting  to  bed.     Next  morning  came  the  Moor, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  eaten  the  head.     '  Yes,'  said  she.     '  Head, 
where  art  thou  ?  '  cried  he.     Whereupon  the  head  replied  from  under 
the  roof ;  and  the  Moor,  detecting  his  bride's  falsehood,  turned  her  out 
of  the  house,  and  told  her  to  send  another  sister  instead.     Exactly  the 
same  events  took  place  when  the  second  sister  arrived,  so  she  in  her 
turn  was  expelled.      But  when    the  youngest   daughter   came  she 
deceived  the  Moor,  and  induced  him  to  believe  that  she  had  eaten 
the  human  head  which  was  given  to  her  as  her  supper.     Then  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Thou  art  the  right  one  ! '  and  from  that  time  he  treated 
her  with  all  kindness.     One  day  her  sisters  came  to  visit  her ;  and 
when  they  learnt  that  her  husband  gave  her  a  narcotic  every  evening 
which  prevented  her  from  awaking  during  the  night,  they  induced 
her  to  promise  that  she  would  take  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  him 
with  regard  to  the  draught,  in  order  that  she  might  keep  awake  and 
see  what  form  he  'assumed  during  his  sleep.     She  did  as  she  had 
promised,  and  found  that  her  husband  was  no  Moor,  but  a  handsome 
youth,  in  whose  breast  was  a  golden  lock  with  a  tiny  golden  key. 
She  turned  the  key.     The  lock  opened  and  disclosed  '  a  beautiful 
landscape,  with  a  river  in  which  women  were  washing  linen.     Up 
came  a  pig  and  was  going  to  carry  off  a  piece.'     And  when  she  saw 
that  she  cried  aloud,  and  her  husband  awoke.     After  telling  her  that 
he  must  leave  her,  and  that  she  would  never  see  him  again  in  his  true 
form,  as  no  Moor  but  Filek  Zelebi,  until  she  had  borne  him  a  babe, 
he  disappeared.     Long  did  she  wander,  like  Psyche,  in  search  of  her 
lost  spouse.     To  three  houses  she  successively  came,  in  each  of  which 
lived  a  sister  of  Filek  Zelebi,  busily  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  expected  birth  of  his  son.     And  in  the  home  of  the 
third  of  these  sisters  of  her  husband  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  in 
whose  breast  gleamed  a  golden  lock.      And  when  the  mistress  of 
the  house   saw   that,  she   exclaimed :   *  This   is   my  brother's    son, 
and   this   is   his   wife.'      Scarcely  had   she   so   spoken  when  Filek 
Zelebi  himself  appeared.     And  after  that  he   and  his   wife   lived 
happily  together. 

In  this  story,  as  well  as  in  many  others  akin  to  that  of  '  Cupid  and 
Psyche,'  though  the  heroine  is  always  a  Beauty,  the  hero  is  not  repre- 
sented as  a  Beast.  The  idea  of  a  complete  transformation,  or  of  a 
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removeable  husk,  having  been  forgotten  or  rejected,  the  mysterious 
husband  is  either  said  to  be  invisible  by  daylight,  or  he  is  depicted  as 
a  Moor  or  other  unpleasant  kind  of  man.  But  he  more  frequently 
figures  in  popular  fiction  as  a  Beast,  though  not  as  so  tender-hearted 
an  animal  as  his  representative  in  the  French  literary  tale.  In  the 
following  Russian  story 7  he  behaves  at  first  with  some  ferocity.  A 
merchant  who  had  three  daughters  sent  them,  on  three  successive 
evenings,  to  pass  the  night  in  a  new  house  which  he  had  just  built, 
telling  them  to  let  him  know  what  they  dreamt  about.  And  they 
dreamt  that  they  were  about  to  be  married — the  eldest  to  a  trades- 
man, the  second  to  a  nobleman,  and  the  third  to  a  goat.  The  last 
dream  frightened  the  father,  who  gave  strict  orders  to  his  daughter 
not  to  stir  out  of  the  house.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  out  she 
went  one  evening,  and  a  goat  came  and  carried  her  off.  The  girl 
was  greatly  alarmed,  but  she  behaved  respectfully  to  the  goat,  and 
with  her  handkerchief  wiped  for  him  from  time  to  time  his  slobbering 
lips.  This  pleased  the  goat,  and  he  did  her  no  harm.  Next  morning, 
when  she  looked  out  of  window,  she  saw  that  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  palisade,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  its  poles  was  set  the  head  of 
a  girl.  Only  room  for  one  more  head  was  left.  Time  passed  by,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  pay  three  visits  to  her  former  home.  The  first 
was  on  the  occasion  of  her  eldest  sister's  marriage  to  a  tradesman ; 
the  next  was  when  a  nobleman  married  her  second  sister ;  on  her 
third  visit  she  found  a  kind  of  wedding  feast  going  on  without  any 
cause  in  particular.  During  each  of  the  three  banquets  at  which  she 
assisted,  a  handsome  youth,  in  the  guise  of  a  minstrel,  played  and 
sang  in  the  courtyard.  And  each  time,  when  he  was  invited  into  the 
banquet-chamber,  he  turned  to  her  and  sang  :  '  Goat's  Wife,  Hand- 
kerchiefy  Wife.'  To  which  she  replied  by  '  a  slap  on  the  right  cheek 
and  a  slap  on  the  left  cheek,'  and  then  fled  away  back,  swiftly 
carried  through  the  air  by  magic  steeds.  No  sooner  had  she  reached 
the  goat's  dwelling  on  the  third  occasion,  than  she  caught  sight  of  a 
goat's  skin  lying  on  a  bench.  '  The  minstrel  had  not  had  time  to 
turn  himself  back  into  a  goat.  Into  the  fire  flew  the  skin — and  there 
was  the  merchant's  daughter  married,  not  to  a  goat,  but  to  a  brave 
youth.' 

This  Russian  story  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those  tales  in  which 
a  4  husk '  is  burnt  with  a  happy  result.  The  Wallachian  story  which 
comes  next  (Schott  23)  belongs  to  the  class  in  which  the  burning  of 
the  '  husk '  entails  misfortune.  A  man  once  had  a  son  named  Tran- 
dafiru,  who  by  night  was  so  fair  a  youth  that  his  equal  could  not  be 
found,  but  by  day  was — a  pumpkin.  One  day  Trandafiru  begged 
his  parents  to  go  to  the  palace  and  ask  the  emperor  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  They  went,  though  reluctantly.  To  their 
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surprise  the  emperor  granted  the  request  at  once,  and  their  pumpkin 
son  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the  palace.  Night  having  fallen  before 
he  arrived  there,  he  was  able  to  present  himself  to  the  imperial  family 
in  a  shape  to  which  no  objection  could  possibly  be  made.  The 
marriage  took  place,  and  for  some  time  all  went  well.  The  princess 
was  so  delighted  with  her  good-looking  husband  that  after  a  short 
time  she  thought  nothing  of  the  fact  that  during  the  daytime  he 
always  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  pumpkin.  Unfortunately,  her 
mother  the  empress  was  a  haughty  dame,  and  could  not  brook  the 
idea  that  she  had  a  vegetable  son-in-law.  So  she  urged  her  daughter 
to  take  the  pumpkin  some  day  and  bake  it.  The  young  princess 
followed  the  advice,  heated  the  oven  red  hot,  and  pushed  the  pumpkin 
into  it.  Then  from  the  interior  of  the  oven  came  a  voice,  exclaiming  : 
'  Faithless  wife,  I  curse  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  not  bear  a  babe  until  I 
have  again  lovingly  embraced  thee.'  She  looked  into  the  oven.  The 
pumpkin  had  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  behind.  '  Trandafiru's 
soul  had  left  the  pumpkin,  and  good  spirits  bore  it  away  to  a  far-off 
land  where  the  monarch  had  just  died,  and  where  Trandafiru  was 
elected  by  the  people  as  emperor.'  Meantime  his  deserted  wife 
left  her  home  in  despair,  and  set  out  on  what  proved  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  in  search  of  her  lost  husband.  Coming  to  the  abode 
of  e  Holy  Mother  Wednesday,'  she  received  from  her  a  golden  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  was  sent  on  to  '  Holy  Mother  Friday,'  who  gave  her 
a  golden  reel  and  recommended  her  to  '  Holy  Mother  Sunday,'  who 
also  made  her  a  present,  and  told  her  where  to  find  her  long  lost  lord. 
To  him  she  purchased  access  by  means  of  her  golden  presents ;  and 
when  he  had  heard  her  penitent  appeal  he  flung  his  arms  lovingly 
around  her.  And  so  she  became  once  more  a  happy  wife,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  blissful  mother. 

It  very  rarely  occurs  that  the  supernatural  husband  assumes  an 
inanimate  shape.  Such  a  transformation  is  probably  due  to  utter 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  of  the  original  meaning  of  the 
story.  In  such  cases  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  the  narrative  by  an  explanation  in  accordance  with 
ideas  more  prevalent  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  told.  Thus  in  the 
Grerman  story  of  '  Der  Eisenofen  '  (Grimm,  No.  127)  a  princess  who 
had  become  bewildered  in  a  forest  is  told  how  to  find  her  way  home 
by  an  Iron  Stove,  which  she  in  return  promises  to  wed.  Marriage 
with  a  stove  appearing  to  the  narrator  a  somewhat  wild  notion,  he 
has  attempted  to  tone  it  down  by  explaining,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  story,  that  the  stove  contained  a  king's  son,  whom  a  witch  had 
enchanted,  and  condemned  to  haunt  it.  But  the  princess  distinctly 
tells  her  father  that  she  has  promised  to  marry  a  stove.  And  when, 
after  her  marriage,  she  has  uttered  more  than  the  three  words  to 
which  her  mysterious  husband  has  limited  her,  the  stove  itself  dis- 
appears, and  not  merely  the  prince  whom  she  has  rescued  from  within 
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it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  strange  form  of  disenchantment 
which  in  so  many  fairy-tales  consists  in  beheading  or  otherwise  killing 
*  an  animal,  which  straightway  becomes  a  radiant  human  being,  may 
be  due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  an  older  form  of  disenchantment  by 
lm<k-destroying.  The  destruction  of  the  husk  is  a  reasonable  remedy 
against  transformation,  and  one  not  liable  to  abuse.  Whereas  a 
belief  that  a  beheaded  cat  might  become  a  fairy-prince  seems  un- 
reasonable, and  might  possibly  bring  a  domestic  pet  to  an  untimely 
end. 

In  this  story  the  editors  of  the  Walachiache  Mdrchen  see  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Sun-god  and  his  reunion  with  his 
spouse,  a  picture  of  the  harvest-time  and  the  spring ;  the  pumpkin 
shape  being  a  type  of  '  the  half-life  which  the  sun  enjoys  during  the 
winter.'  But  if  it  be  compared  with  the  following  legend,  which  is 
comparatively  reasonable  in  its  details,  it  will  seem  to  be  capable  of 
being  otherwise  unriddled.  It  often  occurs  in  Oriental  stories  that 
a  soul  deserts  for  a  time  its  earthly  tenement,  but  eventually  returns 
to  animate  it.  In  the  History  of  Ardschi-Bordschi  Khan,  a  Mongol 
adaptation  of  an  Indian  work,  we  read  that  King  Grandharva  once 
went  forth  to  war  against  the  demon  host  of  Schimnus.  His  earthly 
form,  or  human  shape,  he  left  lying  like  a  corpse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  statue  of  Buddha.  But  his  spiritual  part  rose  aloft,  like 
unto  the  heavenly  gods  in  appearance.  Dazzled  by  his  celestial 
beauty,  and  desirous  of  retaining  him,  after  his  return  to  earth,  in  the 
majestic  form  he  now  wore,  his  young  wife  placed  his  deserted  body 
on  a  pyre  of  sandal-wood,  and  consumed  it  with  fire.  Then  her  royal 
husband  appeared  on  high,  cried  aloud  that  he  was  now  for  ever 
separated  from  his  dearly-beloved  body,  wife,  children,  and  subjects, 
and  disappeared  for  ever.  The  Indian  forms  of  this  legend  will  be 
mentioned  presently.  Meanwhile  we  may  turn  to  another  tale  from 
Central  Asia,  also  borrowed  from  an  Indian  source,  in  which  the  story 
of  the  lost  but  recovered  supernatural  husband  is  given  in  a  very 
strange  shape.8  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  three  daughters, 
engaged  by  turns  in  watching  his  cattle.  The  eldest  daughter  went 
to  sleep  one  day,  and  when  she  awoke  an  ox  had  strayed  away. 
Going  in  search  of  it  she  came  to  a  courtyard  with  a  red  gateway. 
Passing  through  this  she  found  and  opened  gates  of  gold,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  emerald,  and  within  the  last  was  a  gleaming  palace,  rich 
with  gold  and  gems.  No  human  inhabitant  was  there ;  only  a  white 
bird  which  asked  her  to  become  its  wife,  promising,  if  she  would 
consent,  to  find  for  her  the  missing  ox.  But  she  refused  the  offer 
with  contempt.  Next  day  the  second  sister  went,  and  for  her  also 
the  bird  proposed,  but  with  the  same  result.  On  the  third  day  came 
the  youngest  sister's  turn,  and  she  consented  to  become  the  white 
bird's  wife. 

•  Jiilg's  Kalmiiltitchc  Mdrchen,  No.  7.     «  Sajfag  from  the  Far  East,'  p.  275. 
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It  happened  soon  afterwards  that  a  meeting  took  place  at  a 
neighbouring  temple,  and  the  bird's  wife  attended  it.  While  she 
was  there  a  horseman  rode  up,  who  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  best-looking  person  present.  The  meeting  lasted  thirteen  days, 
and  on  twelve  of  them  she  saw  and  admired  the  handsome  horseman. 
On  the  twelfth  day  she  happened  to  tell  an  old  woman,  with  whom 
she  was  talking,  how  happy  she  would  be  if  she  had  a  husband  like 
that  horseman  ;  whereupon  the  old  woman  told  her  that  the  horse- 
man was  really  her  bird-husband,  and  recommended  her  to  watch 
next  morning  till  the  bird  went  forth,  and  during  its  absence  to  burn 
its  '  open  and  deserted  cage ' ;  for  by  that  means  she  would  ensure 
her  husband's  return  in  human  shape.  The  young  wife  did  as  she 
was  advised,  burned  the  cage,  and  impatiently  awaited  her  husband's 
return.  Towards  sunset  he  came  back  and  asked  after  the  cage  ; 
when  he  was  told  that  it  was  burned,  he  cried  aloud,  saying  that  it 
was  his  soul,  and  telling  her  that  he  must  now  fight  with  gods  and 
demons  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  that  his  sole  chance  of 
success  depended  upon  her  being  able  to  continue  all  that  time, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  sitting  at  the  mother-of-pearl  gates,  and 
laying  about  her  with  a  stick.  This  she  tried  hard  to  do,  propping 
up  her  eyelids  with  pieces  of  feather-grass,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
eyes  from  closing.  Six  days  and  nights  she  held  out.  On  the  seventh 
day  she  dozed  for  a  moment,  and  straightway  her  husband  was  carried 
off  by  the  gods  and  demons.  Long  did  she  sadly  seek  him.  At 
length  she  discovered  him,  painfully  working  as  the  demons'  water-* 
carrier.  Having  learned  from  him  what  she  must  do  to  recover  him, 
she  framed  a  new  bird-cage,  and  invoked  his  soul  to  inhabit  it. 
Whereupon  her  long-lost  husband  came  back  to  her. 

The  cage  in  this  story  was  probably  a  feather-dress  or  husk  in  the 
Indian  tale,  of  which  it  is  an  adaptation,  being  as  difficult  to  account 
for  as  the  Wallachian  pumpkin.  The  all  but  successful  attempt  of 
a  heroine  to  save  from  demoniacal  enchantment  a  hero  whom  she 
watches  or  otherwise  serves,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  popular  tales. 
Thus  a  wandering  princess  in  a  Sicilian  story  (Gronzenbach,  No.  1 1 ) 
finds  a  prince  lying  on  the  ground  as  though  dead,  with  a  paper  by 
his  side,  giving  notice  that  if  a  maiden  will  rub  his  body  with  grass 
from  Mount  Calvary  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  seven  months,  and 
seven  days,  he  will  return  to  life  and  make  her  his  bride.  In  a  Greek 
variant,  given  by  Hahn  (No.  12),  the  condition  is  that  the  maiden 
shall  keep  unbroken  watch  over  the  body  for  three  weeks,  three  days, 
and  three  hours.  In  each  case  the  heroine  has  all  but  completed  her 
task  when  her  strength  gives  way.  She  calls  in  a  stranger  to  finish 
the  rubbing  or  the  watching,  and  yields  herself  to  slumber.  The 
necessary  time  having  elapsed,  the  sleeping  or  dead  prince  awakes 
or  revives,  and  rewards  with  his  hand,  not  the  princess  who  has 
undergone  so  much  in  his  behalf,  but  the  slave-girl  or  gipsy-woman 
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who  has  temporarily  replaced  her.  In  another  Sicilian  tale  (Pitre, 
N...  101)  the  heroine  disenchants  a  youth,  \vhom  the  Fati  h:ivr 
changed  into  a  bird,  by  watching  the  mountain  which  it  haunts  for 
a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day  ;  sitting  all  the  time  at  an  open  window, 
exposed  all  day  to  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bird  becomes  a  handsome  youth,  but  his  rescuer  has  turned  '  as  black 
as  pitch.'  So  when  she  asks  him  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  marriage 
which  he  made  her  in  case  of  her  success,  he  turns  her  off  with 
contumely.  But  she  eventually  has  her  revenge.  The  idea  of  the 
supernatural  husband  does  not  occur  in  any  of  these  stories.  The 
hero  is  merely  a  human  being  who  has  been  bewitched,  and  the 
heroine's  behaviour  is  not  actuated  by  a  wife's  repentance.  The  first 
two  of  these  three  tales  belong  in  reality  to  the  group  of  stories  which 
may  be  called  after  the  '  Supplanted  Bride,'  to  whose  unjust  treat- 
ment they  are  mainly  devoted.  One  remarkable  incident  is  described 
in  almost  identical  terms  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Sicilian  tale. 
When  the  heroine  has  been  supplanted,  she  yields  to  despair,  and 
thinks  of  killing  herself.  Having  obtained  a  '  Knife  of  Murder,'  and 
a  '  Whetstone  of  Patience,'  she  tells  them  her  sad  tale.  The  Greek 
maiden  calls  upon  the  knife  to  rise  up  and  cut  her  throat ;  and  the 
knife  tries  to  do  so,  but  the  stone  holds  it  back.  The  Sicilian  heroine 
addresses  her  remarks  chiefly  to  the  stone,  and,  as  it  listens,  it  swells 
and  swells  until  at  last  it  cracks.  Then  she  seizes  the  knife  and  is 
about  to  put  an  end  to  her  troubles.  But  in  each  case  the  prince 
whom  the  supplanted  bride  has  rescued  overhears  what  she  has  been 
saying,  and  rushes  in  to  prevent  her  from  stabbing  herself.  After 
which  all  goes  well.  In  Basile's  '  Pentamerone '  (No.  18)  the  heroine, 
unjustly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  kitchen-maid,  tells  her  story 
to  a  doll,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  pumicestone,  and  at  the  end  declares 
that  if  the  doll  does  not  answer  her,  she  will  stab  herself  with  the 
knife,  which  she  has  previously  sharpened  on  the  pumicestone.  Then 
the  doll,  '  gradually  swelling  like  a  bagpipe,'  makes  reply.  And  one 
day  her  uncle  overhears  the  whole  story,  and  rights  her  wrongs. 

But  all  of  these  are  mere  enchantment  stories  of  the  usual  kind, 
in  which  a  spell  is  sufficient  to  change  a  form  or  induce  a  magic 
sleep.  The  donning  or  doffing  of  a  monstrous  form  at  certain  times 
is  different  from  the  process  of  transformation  familiar  to  European 
mythology.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  described  in  the  legends 
about  were-wolves.  But  the  were-wolf  stands  alone,  and  his  grim 
story  has  no  connection  with  the  romances  about  Beasts  and  Beauties. 
The  power  of  assuming  various  shapes  at  will,  or  of  conferring  them 
on  others,  has  always  been  freely  ascribed  to  deities  and  magicians, 
but  the  countless  tales  in  which  it  is  exercised  differ  appreciably 
from  those  which  turn  on  marriages  with  pigs  or  pumpkins.  These 
tales  of  mesalliance  have  their  own  peculiar  features,  which  distin- 
guish them,  if  they  have  kept  true  to  their  original  type,  from  stories 
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even  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  It  is  not  material  whether  the 
pig  or  pumpkin  in  question  be  male  or  female,  though  the  masculine 
gender  usually  prevails  in  European  folk-tales.  The  leading  idea  is 
the  same,  although  the  part  usually  played  by  the  hero  has  been 
allotted  to  the  heroine.  Thus  in  a  Ofreek  story  (Hahn,  57)  a  mother 
who  had  prayed  for  a  child,  f  were  it  but  a  jackdaw,'  gave  birth  to  a 
bird  of  that  kind.  And  when  it  had  grown  up  it  went  one  day  to  a 
retired  brook  to  wash  the  family  linen.  And  there  '  it  laid  aside  its 
feather  dress  and  became  a  maiden  of  such  beauty  that  she  made  the 
whole  brook  gleam.'  After  a  while  she  donned  her  feather  dress  and 
became  a  jackdaw  again.  A  prince  who  happened  to  witness  all  this 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  insisted  on  marrying  the  jack- 
daw. At  the  close  of  the  bridal  day  she  slipped  off  her  feather  dress 
and  remained  a  lovely  damsel  till  the  morn,  when  she  resumed  her 
bird  shape.  The  prince  begged  her  altogether  to  discard  her  feather 
dress,  but  in  vain.  So  at  last  he  ordered  the  oven  to  be  heated  red- 
hot,  and  while  his  wife  slept  he  flung  her  feather  dress  into  it.  The 
smell  of  the  burning  awoke  her,  and  she  rushed  to  the  oven  in  order 
to  rescue  it.  But  before  she  arrived  it  was  utterly  destroyed,  so  she 
had  to  remain  a  woman  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  a  similar  idea 
with  respect  to  transformations  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  singular 
Gaelic  tale  (Campbell,  57)  of  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  a  hen, 
which  performed  various  wonders  after  it  had  grown  up.  One  day, 
when  the  hen  had  been  left  in  the  king's  palace  while  the  king  and 
queen  went  to  church,  '  she  went  to  a  chamber  and  she  cast  off  her 
the  husk  that  was  upon  her,'  and  the  king's  son  found  it  and  put  it 
'  into  the  hot  middle  of  the  fire,'  after  which  she  had  to  remain  '  a  fine 
woman,'  and  the  king's  son  made  her  his  wife. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  stories  are  only  perversions  of  swan- 
maiden    tales,  just   as   the    Sicilian    story  of   Peppino    contains  an 
incident  probably  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Psyche  stories.     Peppino 
is  married  to  a  mysterious  wife  whom  he  has  never  seen,  for  she  visits 
him  only  when  all  is  dark.     Like  Psyche,  he  yields  to  curiosity,  and 
gazes  at  his  sleeping  spouse  by  lamp-light.     A  drop  of  wax  falls  on 
her  fair  cheek,  and  instantly  she  disappears,  and  he  finds  himself 
alone  on  a  snow-covered  mountain.     But  there  are  other  stories  in 
which  the  mysterious  wife  bears  a  shape  which  is  not   akin  to  that  of 
the  swan-maiden.     As  there  are  princesses  who  marry  frog-husbands, 
so  there  are  princes  who  marry  frog-wives,  the  best  known  among 
them  probably  being  the  hero  of  the  '  Three  Feathers '  (Grimm,  63). 
Very  similar  to  his  frog-bride  is  the  rat-bride  of  the  hero  of  the  Norse 
tale  of  '  Mother  Eoundabout's  Daughter.'     No  mention  is  made  of 
a  husk  in  either  of  these  stories,  which  have   evidently  followed 
the  same  model.     The  frog  and  the  rat  turn  into  lovely  maidens 
without  any  sufficient  reason  for  their  transformation   being  given. 
In  a  Greek  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  '  Three  Feathers,'  given  by 
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Hahn  (No.  87),  a  king  orders  each  of  his  three  sons  to  shoot  an  arrow 
into  the  air,  and  to  take  as  his  wife  the  lady  near  whom  it  falls. 
The  eldest  son  thus  obtains  as  his  bride  a  king's  daughter,  and  the 
second  a  prince's  daughter ;  but  the  youngest  son  finds  nobody  near 
the  spot  where  his  arrow  is  sticking  in  the  ground.  On  digging 
there,  however,  he  lights  upon  the  entrance  to  a  vault,  in  which  are 
a  number  of  female  apes,  one  of  whom  he  selects  as  his  bride.  Even- 
tually she  produces  a  hazel-nut,  out  of  -which  she  takes  a  dress  for  her 
husband,  *  and  her  own  beauty '  for  herself,  and  she  turns  into  the 
loveliest  of  damsels.  A  Russian  variant  of  the  story 9  supplies  the 
husk  incident  which  is  wanting  in  the  others.  In  it  the  youngest 
son's  arrow  falls  into  a  morass,  and  no  living  creature  but  a  frog  can 
be  found  near  it.  '  He  wept  and  wept ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done — he  had  to  take  the  frog  as  his  wife.'  He  and  his  brothers  were 
married  at  the  same  time,  '  the  frog  being  held  in  a  bowl.'  After  a 
time  the  king  desires  to  see  which  of  his  three  daughters-in-law  is 
most  skilled  in  needlework.  Prince  Ivan  weeps  sadly,  thinking  of 
his  bride,  for  '  the  frog  only  creeps  about  on  the  ground,  only  croaks.' 
But  while  he  sleeps  '  the  frog  goes  out  of  the  house,  flings  off  her 
skin,  and  becomes  a  fair  maiden.'  She  calls  to  her  servants,  who 
bring  to  her  '  a  shirt  of  the  most  excellent  workmanship,'  with  which 
the  work  of  her  sisters-in-law  cannot  for  a  moment  compete.  The 
king  next  demands  from  his  daughters-in-law  proofs  of  their  skill  in 
making  bread,  and  the  frog-princess  once  more  gains  the  day.  Finally 
he  invites  the  three  princesses  to  a  ball,  in  order  to  see  which  of  them 
is  the  best  dancer.  The  frog  tells  her  husband  to  go  on  before  her. 
Then  she  doffs  her  husk,  arrays  herself  splendidly,  and  goes  to  the 
palace,  where  all  receive  her  with  clapping  of  hands  and  cries  of 
'  What  a  beauty ! '  And  her  dancing  is  something  marvellous  to 
behold.  Before  the  ball  comes  to  an  end,  Prince  Ivan  drives  home, 
finds  his  wife's  skin  or  husk,  and  burns  it.  His  wife  comes  home  and 
seeks  in  vain  her  husk.  Then  she  cries  :  '  Prince  Ivan,  thou  hast  not 
waited  quite  long  enough.  I  should  have  been  thine.  Now  God 
knows  what  will  happen.  Farewell !  Seek  me  beyond  twenty-seven 
lands  in  the  thirtieth  kingdom.'  And  she  disappears.  Her  hus- 
band asks  a  blessing  from  his  parents  and  sets  out  to  look  for  her. 
Long  does  he,  Psyche-like,  sadly  seek  her.  At  length,  aided  by  two 
hags,  to  whose  huts  he  successively  comes,  he  finds  her  in  the  house 
of  their  elder  sister.  But  at  his  approach,  as  he  has  been  warned, 
she  turns  into  a  spindle  wound  around  with  gold.  He  waits  for  a 
favourable  moment,  breaks  the  spindle  in  two,  and  throws  one  part 
before  him,  the  other  behind.  Immediately  appears  his  wife  in  all 
her  beauty,  saying  :  '  What  a  long  time  thou  hast  been,  Prince  Ivan ! 
I  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  another's.' 

In  another  Russian  variant  of  the  story,  from  the  Tambof  Govern- 
•  From  the  Government  of  Perm.     '  Afanasief,'  vol.  ii.,  No.  23. 
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ment,  it  is  in  the  seventh  kingdom  that  the  frog-princess  is  to  be 
sought  by  her  husband,  after  he  has  burnt  i  her  frog-skin '  and  she 
has  disappeared.  But  in  a  third,  from  the  Saratof  Government,  the 
burning  of  '  her  frog-skin  '  is  followed  by  her  flight  '  beyond  thrice 
nine  lands  in  the  thrice  tenth  kingdom,  in  the  home  of  Koshchei  the 
Deathless  ; '  that  supernatural  personage  being  the  Slavonic  counter- 
part of  the  Indian  Pimchkin,  or  the  Norse  '  Giant  who  had  no  heart 
in  his  body.'  In  the  version  of  the  tale  given  by  Radloff  in  his  great 
work  on  the  folk-lore  of  the  Turkish  Races  in  South  Siberia  (vol.  i. 
p.  8),  no  mention  is  made  of  a  removable  skin  or  husk.  The 
frog  is  wedded  by  a  merchant's  youngest  son  in  consequence  of  a 
dream,  and  no  explanation  is  given  of  her  change  into  a  beautiful 
woman,  '  whose  face  when  she  looked  that  way  was  like  the  moon, 
when  she  looked  this  way  was  like  the  sun.  Through  her  flesh  were 
her  bones  visible ;  through  the  bones  was  the  marrow  to  be  seen. 
The  interior  of  the  dwelling  was  lighted  up  by  her  beauty.' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  India.  An  interesting  version  of  the  story  is 
given  as  a  Hindu  popular  tale  in  the  Asiatic  Journal.10  A  king 
who  was  desirous  of  finding  wives  for  his  seven  sons,  ordered  them  to 
resort  to  the  bow-and-arrow  expedient  described  in  the  Russian  story. 
Six  of  the  arrows  lighted  upon  houses  in  which  dwelt  fitting  brides, 
but  that  of  the  youngest  son  lodged  in  a  tamarind  tree.  It  was 
decided  that  the  young  prince  must  accept  the  arrow's  choice ;  so  he 
was  formally  married  to  the  tree,  to  which  bridal  presents  were  duly 
made.  The  next  morning  they  had  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  far  more  costly  presents  of  gems  and  gold.  With  these  was  found 
a  written  declaration  that  the  tree  accepted  the  offer  of  the  prince, 
who  was  to  come  in  state  to  receive  his  bride.  Accordingly  he  came, 
and  found  a  number  of  palankins  awaiting  his  arrival,  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth,  and  provided  with  curtains  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  bridal  procession  started  on  its  way  to  the  king's  palace, 
the  prince  riding  beside  the  stateliest  palankin.  Presently  it  turned 
into  an  unfamiliar  road,  which  led  to  a  splendid  palace.  There  the 
prince  was  asked  to  dismiss  his  attendants.  He  did  so,  and  then 
entered  the  building,  passing  from  one  magnificent  room  to  another, 
till  in  the  bridal  chamber  he  found  his  bride.  She  was  a  monkey, 
and  all  her  attendants  were  monkeys  too.  The  prince  was  somewhat 
shocked ;  but,  as  she  proved  extremely  amiable  and  highly  accom- 
plished, he  became  reconciled  to  the  match.  The  prince's  six  brothers 
and  their  wives  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  their  new  sister-in-law, 
but  she  remained  at  home  and  received  no  visitors.  At  length  a 
great  feast  was  announced  at  the  king's  palace,  and  she  was  specially 
invited  to  attend.  When  the  appointed  evening  came  she  slipped 
out  of  her  monkey-skin,  and  appeared  as  a  beautiful  woman  arrayed 
in  the  most  magnificent  apparel.  She  had  not  done  so  before,  she 

10  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  1833. 
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explained  to  her  agreeably  surprised  husband,  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  run  a  serious  risk  on  account  of  '  a  supposed  drawback,  which 
could  not  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  rational 
persons.'  She  gave  strict  orders  to  him  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
her  monkey-skin  ;  but  he  determined  to  destroy  it,  in  order  that  she 
might  always  retain  her  human  beauty.  So  while  she  was  fascinating 
all  eyes  at  the  royal  feast,  he  quickly  drove  home  and  threw  the  skin 
into  the  fire.  At  that  moment  his  wife  suddenly  shrieked  :  '  I  burn ! * 
and  disappeared.  And  with  her  disappeared  her  palace  and  all  that 
was  in  it,  save  a  silver  lute,  on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
play,  and  which  the  prince  contrived  to  secure  amid  the  general 
wreck.  Long  did  he  sadly  wander  in  search  of  his  lost  spouse.  At 
length  he  happened  to  obtain  a  chance  of  visiting  the  heavenly  world, 
and  straightway  availed  himself  of  it,  being  transported  thither  by 
one  of  its  supernatural  inhabitants,  who  wished  to  prove  by  human 
evidence  to  an  incredulous  beauty  that  the  fruits  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  presenting  to  her  were  really  of  celestial  growth.  On  arriving 
there  and  peeping  through  a  loop-hole  arranged  for  the  purpose  in 
the  robe  of  his  guide,  '  what  was  his  joy  when  he  perceived  his 
beloved  monkey-queen  seated,  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  beauty, 
upon  a  diamond  throne,  but  wearing  an  air  of  melancholy  ! '  This,  he 
learnt  from  the  conversation  which  went  on  around  him,  was  due  to 
her  being  unable  to  forget  the  Indian  prince  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  losing  her  monkey-skin  and  her  silver  lute.  The  loss  of  the 
skin  was  of  little  importance,  remarked  one  of  the  conversers,  for  it 
merely  prevented  the  monkey-queen  from  taking  '  her  annual  tour  on 
the  earth.'  But  the  absence  of  the  lute  was  felt  as  a  calamity  in  the 
heavenly  halls,  which  it  was  wont  to  enliven.  Hearing  this,  the 
prince  began  to  play  upon  the  lute,  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him.  The  celestial  monarch  was  enraptured,  *  and  the  queen  of 
the  monkeys  fainted  away.'  After  this  her  mortal  husband  '  was 
content  to  relinquish  his  family  and  kindred  for  the  sake  of  the 
beautiful  being  who  had  languished  vainly  to  return  to  his  arms.' 

This  story  has  evidently  been  much  modified  by  the  native  who 
told  it  or  the  European  who  wrote  it  down  ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
removable  husk  which  conceals  from  human  sight  the  radiant  beauty 
of  its  supernatural  wearer  has  been  to  seme  extent  preserved.  The 
statement,  however,  that  it  was  used  for  '  an  annual  tour  on  earth '  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  Mohammedan  relater  did  not  under- 
stand the  Hindu  myth  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 

In  earlier  forms  of  the  tale  the  prince's  bride  was  probably  no 
monkey-queen,  but  an  Apsara  or  other  semi-divine  inhabitant  of  the 
skies  whom  a  superior  divinity  had  cursed,  and  who  was  therefore 
doomed  to  remain  upon  earth  as  an  inferior  being  until  the  husk  was 
destroyed.  Thus  in  a  Hindu  form  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Mongol  story  about  the  burning  of  King  Gandharva's  soul-deserted 
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body,  the  cause  which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion  is  Indra's  wrath. 
According  to  it,  a  king  was  once  induced  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  an  ass.  A  mysterious  voice  was  heard  by  some  of  his 
attendants  saying :  '  Tell  the  king  to  give  me  his  daughter  ;  should 
he  refuse  he  will  repent  it.'  On  being  questioned  by  the  king  the 
invisible  speaker  replied :  '  I  am  a  Grandharva  or  celestial  chorister, 
who,  having  incurred  Indra's  displeasure,  was  doomed  to  assume  the 
figure  of  an  ass ;  I  was  born  in  that  shape  in  the  house  of  a  potter, 
in  your  celestial  city.'  The  king  requested  the  Gandharva  to  give  a 
proof  of  his  supernatural  power  by  turning  the  walls  of  the  city  into 
brass,  and  when  this  was  done  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 
The  ass  was  sought,  and  found  in  the  potter's  house,  and  the  king's 
daughter  became  its  wife.  After  a  time  her  mother  learnt  that  the 
ass  turned  at  night  into  a  man.  For  after  the  curse  was  pronounced, 
the  erring  Grandharva  humbled  himself,  and  Indra  relented  and 
allowed  him  to  resume  at  night  his  ordinary  shape,  adding  that  the 
curse  would  not  be  completely  cancelled  till  some  mortal  hand  should 
burn  his  asinine  husk.  Desirous  of  retaining  her  son-in-law  in  his 
human  form,  the  queen  laid  hands  one  night  on  his  discarded  ass  skin 
and  burnt  it.  The  curse  having  come  to  an  end,  the  Grandharva  fled 
back  to  heaven.  Before  he  disappeared,  according  to  another  legend, 
he  warned  his  wife  that  she  must  leave  the  city  which  her  father 
ruled,  for  that  it  would  before  long  be  destroyed.11 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  story  of  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  as  told 
by  Apuleius,  which  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  folk-tales  which 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned.  The  drop  of  oil  which  falls  from 
Psyche's  lamp  on  Cupid's  right  shoulder  scalds  him  so  severely  that, 
after  his  flight  to  the  abode  of  Venus,  he  long  lies  in  bed  *  groaning, 
and  doubtful  as  to  his  health.'  It  seems  strange  that  a  deity  should 
suffer  so  grievously  from  so  slight  a  cause.  In  some  of  the  parallels 
to  the  story,  the  wax  or  tallow  which  drops  from  the  inquisitive  wife's 
taper  on  her  sleeping  husband's  shirt  is  of  a  strange  nature,  resembling 
in  pertinacity  the  legendary  stain  of  Rizzio's  blood  on  the  floor  of 
the  room  at  Holyrood  in  which  he  was  assassinated,  and  utterly 
baffling  all  the  attempts  of  the  demons  who  try  to  remove  it.  But 
the  idea  of  a  supernatural  husband  wounded,  and  obliged  long  to  lie 

11  Asiatic  Researches,  ix.  147.  In  this  legend,  King  VikramMitya's  divine 
father,  the  Indian  Ga'ndharva  or  '  celestial  chorister,'  to  use  Captain  Wilford's  ex- 
planation, is  identical  with  the  Mongol  monarch  named  Gandharva.  Professor 
Benfey,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Panchatantra  (p.  261),  thinks  that 
the  Mongol  story  has  kept  nearer  than  its  Indian  coxinterpart  to  the  original  form  of 
the  myth.  The  idea  of  the  ass  skin,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Schiefner,  may  have 
been  due  to  a  confusion  between  the  name  Gandharva  or  Gandharba,  and  the 
word  gardabha,  which  means  an  ass.  The  legend  of  Vikramaditya's  birth  forms 
part  of  the  Sanskrit  Sinhdsana-Dvdtnn^ati  or  Vikrama-  Cliaritra,  the  thirty-two  tales, 
describing  'Vikramaditya's  Acts,'  told  by  the  images  supporting  his  throne ;  but 
the  Hindu  form  of  the  story  does  not  seem  to  appear,  says  Benfey,  in  the  original 
Sanskrit,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  Bengali  recension  of  the  work. 
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groaning  on  his  couch,  belongs  to  a  small  group  of  stories  of  which 
the  best  known  is  that  of  the  *  Blue  Bird.'  In  them  the  husband 
usually  gains  access  to  his  wife  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  which  he  changes 
for  that  of  a  radiant  jouth  when  he  has  made  his  way  through  the 
window  or  other  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  is 
secluded.  Her  malicious  relatives  set  sharp  knife-blades  in  the  window, 
or  line  with  poisons  the  passage  through  which  he  has  to  creep,  and 
thereby  all  but  deprive  him  of  life.  The  rest  of  the  story  usually 
resembles  that  of  Psyche,  or  rather  of  her  less  famous  counterparts, 
the  consorts  of  such  lords  as  the  Norse  bear,  or  the  Calmuck  bird. 
But  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  is  clearly  distinguished  from  that 
which  comprises  the  histories  of  Psyche  and  of  the  Beauty  who 
married  the  Beast,  there  being  a  marked  difference  between  the 
causes  which,  in  the  two  sets  of  tales,  lead  to  the  temporary  separation 
of  their  respective  wedded  pairs. 

In  the  stories  to  which  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed, 
that  separation  is  due  to  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  hero  or 
heroine,  who  is  either  disobedient,  rash,  or  over  inquisitive,  and  who 
consequently  loses  for  a  time  his  or  her  extraordinary  spouse.  In  the 
'  Blue  Bird '  group  the  lovers  are  kept  apart  by  no  fault  of  theirs, 
but  by  the  malice  of  the  heroine's  relatives.  The  story  is  of  peculiar 
interest  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  one  of  its  European  forms,  the 
4  Lay  of  Ywenec,'  by  Marie  de  France,  a  thirteenth  century  writer. 
In  one  of  the  Russian  variants  of  the  story  given  by  Afanasief  (vii.  1) 
the  hero  is  called  Perushko  Finista,  a  name  of  which  the  first  part 
seems  to  be  formed  from  pero,  a  feather,  and  the  second  to  be  due  to 
a  vague  recollection  of  the  Phoenix.  In  his  separation  from  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  and  his  marriage  with  a  baker's  daughter  from 
whom  he  is  with  difficulty  saved,  the  editor  sees  a  reference  to  the 
severance  of  the  union  between  the  fair  young  Spring  and  the  thun- 
der-god Perun,  who  in  the  cold  season  '  enters  into  a  new  alliance 
with  the  winter-witch,'  to  last  until  the  well-loved  Spring  returns. 
But  this  explanation  is  perhaps  a  little  too  ingenious. 

Closely  connected  with  '  Cupid  and  Psyche  '  and  '  Beauty  and  the 
Beast '  stories,  are  the  numerous  tales  about  serpent-spouses.  The 
oracle,  in  obedience  to  which  Psyche  is  exposed  on  the  mountain, 
attributes  a  '  viperous '  malignity  to  her  destined  husband,  whom  it 
describes  as  a  kind  of  fiery  dragon.  And  as  a  terrible  serpent  do  her 
sisters  depict  him,  a  monster  like  unto  those  to  which  the  Andromedas 
of  popular  tales  are  frequently  exposed,  and  from  which  they  are 
always  saved  by  a  hero  of  the  Perseus  or  St.  George  class.  But  the 
idea  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the  present  instance  from  some  of 
those  older  forms  of  the  story  of  the  supernatural  husband,  in  which 
that  personage  assumes  at  times  the  form  of  a  snake.  These  snake 
stories  are  numerous  and  interesting.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  treated  at  greater  length  than  is  now  possible,  and  may 
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therefore  be  left  for  the  present  unnoticed.  Older  in  all  probability 
than  the  Buddhism  to  which  so  many  popular  tales  seem  to  owe 
their  development,  and  linked  with  serpent -worship  and  the  belief 
in  the  semi-serpentine  race  of  Nagas,  the  snake  tale  in  all  its  shapes 
deserves  more  respect  than  a  hasty  notice  could  offer.  There  is 
another  curious  and  important  group  of  tales  which  must  also  be 
left  all  but  unnoticed.  It  is  that  in  which  is  related  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  supernatural  spouse  in  consequence  of  the  indiscretion  of 
the  mortal  husband  or  wife,  without  any  allusion  being  made  to  such 
monstrosity  as  that  of  the  Beauty's  Beast,  or  to  a  removable  husk 
such  as  the  queen  of  the  monkeys  wore  and  lost,  or  to  such  a  crime 
as  the  wounding  of  the  blue  bird,  or  to  the  lamp-light  incident  which 
links  together  all  the  variants  of  the  '  Cupid  and  Psyche '  narrative. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  stories  is  the  legend  in  the 
Mahabharata  of  the  monarch  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  frogs,  and  who  lost  his  wife  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  his 
disobeying  her  strict  orders  that  she  should  never  be  allowed  to  see 
water.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  narratives  of  this  class  is  the 
Vedic  myth  of  how  the  immortal  nymph  Urvasi  married  a  mortal 
hero,  but  left  him  because  he  was  once  seen  by  her,  contrary  to  her 
orders,  without  his  royal  garments.  Many  of  them  turn  upon  the 
concealment  by  the  supernatural  spouse  of  his  or  her  original  name 
and  home.  One  of  the  stories  of  this  kind  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole  group.  It  is  said  to  be  a  genuine  Hindu  popular  tale, 
related  by  a  washerwoman  at  Benares,  and  written  down  by  an 
English  hearer.12 

As  Tulisa,  a  woodcutter's  daughter,  sat  by  a  fountain  one  day, 
she  heard  a  voice  saying  :  '  Wilt  thou  be  my  wife  ? '  On  the  third 
time  of  asking,  she  referred  the  voice  to  her  father.  He  came  and 
questioned  it,  and,  being  promised  great  wealth,  gave  his  consent. 
Tulisa  was  married  to  her  invisible  suitor,  and  carried  away  to  a 
magnificent  palace,  in  which  she  fared  sumptuously.  Her  husband 
treated  her  kindly ;  but  she  saw  him  only  by  night,  and  he  strictly 
prohibited  her  from  receiving  any  visitor.  For  a  time  all  went  well. 
But  at  length  there  came  an  old  woman,  who  clambered  up  to  Tulisa's 
window  by  means  of  a  coverlet  which  that  secluded  beauty  lowered, 
just  as  the  witch  used  to  climb  up  to  Eapunzel's  turret  by  the  aid  of 
that  maiden's  flowing  locks.  Her  malicious  visitor  persuaded  Tulisa 
to  ask  her  husband  to  tell  her  his  name.  Vainly  did  he  warn  her 
that,  if  he  complied  with  her  request,  a  greater  power  than  his  would 
force  him  to  leave  her.  She  persisted  until  he  said  :  '  My  name  is 
Basnak  Dau.'  Then  he  vanished,  and  Tulisa  found  herself  alone, 
homeless,  and  in  rags.  On  returning  to  her  former  dwelling,  she 
found  that  her  parents,  who  had  been  rendered  wealthy  by  her 

12  First  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  then  translated  by  Brockhaus  in  Ausland, 
and  afterwards  appended  by  him  to  his  Marchensammlung  dcs  Somadeva,  &c. 
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husband,  had  fallen  back  into  poverty.  Fortunately  for  her,  during 
the  time  of  her  prosperity  she  had  rendered  a  service  to  a  squirrel, 
and  by  this  '  grateful  beast '  she  was  told  how  she  could  recover  her 
long-lost  lord.  He  was  a  supernatural  king,  she  learned,  whose  mother 
was  able  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  take  his  place,  so  soon  as  he  uttered 
his  name  to  a  mortal.  In  order  to  usurp  his  power,  the  queen 
dowager  had  brought  about  the  questioning  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  Tulisa's  happiness.  But  if  the  snake  which  always  circled  her 
neck  were  to  have  its  eyes  pecked  out  by  the  bill  of  a  huma-bird, 
her  power  would  come  to  an  end.  After  many  adventures  Tulisa 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  huma's  egg,  and  she  kept  it  close  to  her 
bosom  till  it  was  hatched,  serving  meanwhile  in  the  palace  of  the 
usurping  queen,  and  fulfilling  her  difficult  behests.  And  so  soon  as 
the  huma-bird  was  fully  grown,  it  flew  to  the  queen,  perched  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  pecked  out  the  eyes  of  the  living  snake  which 
formed  her  necklace.  Loudly  shrieked  the  queen,  the  palace  walls 
quaked,  and,  escorted  by  legions  upon  legions  of  loyal  snakes,  back 
to  his  throne  and  to  his  loving  wife  came  Basnak  Dau.  After  that 
her  life  was  all  that  she  could  wish,  and  her  prosperity  was  shared 
by  her  parents.  Long  had  they  suffered  privations ;  but  one  day 
their  usual  scanty  meal  was  replaced  by  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and 
then  they  knew  that  their  son-in-law  Basnak  Dau  had  recovered  his 
power. 

The  story  of  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast ' — to  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started — is  evidently  a  moral  tale,  intended  to  show  that 
amiability  is  of  more  consequence  than  beauty,  founded  upon  some 
combination  of  a  story  about  an  apparently  monstrous  husband  with 
another  story  about  a  supernatural  husband  temporarily  lost  by  a 
wife's  disobedience.  And  the  romance  of  '  Cupid  and  Psyche '  seems 
to  be  a  philosophical  allegory  based  upon  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
bination of  tales  of  an  apparently  Oriental  character.  Almost  as 
little  from  the  second  as  from  the  first  can  any  direct  evidence  be 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  mythological  representation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  world  has  but  few  stories  from  which  a 
mythological  thread  can  be  at  once  extracted  unbroken  and  un- 
ravelled, or  through  which  a  vein  of  mythology  flows  pure  and 
unalloyed.  When  a  tale  has  wandered  as  far  and  as  long  as  Psyche 
travelled  in  search  of  Cupid,  and  has  become  naturalised  among  an 
alien  race  possessing  a  different  form  of  religion  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  its  ancient  home,  its  original  mythological  meaning  may 
well  have  become  obscured.  Even  in  the  East,  where  ages  may  go 
by  and  see  but  little  change  in  men,  manners,  and  mythology,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  call  a  popular  tale  as  a  mythological  witness  without 
subjecting  it  to  a  rigorous  examination.  One  form  of  religion  turns 
to  its  own  ends  the  traditions  which  an  earlier  form  introduced  or 
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modified.  One  school  of  thinkers  impresses  its  peculiar  stamp  upon 
fictions  which  another  invented  for  its  own  purposes.  As  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  manipulation,  and  also  as  an  ending  to  the  present 
article,  may  be  taken  the  following  story  from  Tibet,  in  which  some 
Buddhist  philosopher  has  manifestly  turned  a  '  husk-myth '  into  a 
moral  tale  about  a  Beauty  and  a  Beast.13 

In  early  days  there  lived  a  king,  Sakuni,  who  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great  god  Indra.  He  was  rich  and  powerful,  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  childless  long  made  him  sad.  At  length  Indra  took 
compassion  upon  him,  and  his  wives  all  bare  him  sons.  One  of 
these,  Kusa  by  name,  the  son  of  Sakuni's  chief  queen,  had  '  a  face 
like  unto  that  of  a  lion,  the  eighteen  marks  of  ugliness,  and  an 
exceedingly  powerful  frame.'  On  account  of  his  plainness  he  was 
long  disliked  by  his  father.  But  at  length  Kusa's  prowess  in  battle, 
or  rather  his  success  due  to  magic  implements  given  to  him  by 
Indra,  reconciled  Sakuni  to  his  hideous  son.  After  his  other  sons 
were  married,  the  king  tried  to  find  a  wife  for  Kusa,  but  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessfully,  for 'all  the  neighbouring  monarchs  exclaimed : 
'  We  are  ready  to  give  our  daughters,  but  not  to  Kusa.'  At  last, 
however,  a  bride  was  found  and  the  marriage  took  place  ;  but  she 
was  never  allowed  to  set  eyes  upon  her  husband,  who  was  kept  out  of 
her  sight  during  the  day,  so  she  was  unaware  that  he  was  hideous. 
Nor  was  he  aware  of  his  own  ugliness,  for  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  see  a  mirror ;  and  he  had  always  been  prevented  from  bathing,  for 
fear  that  the  water  might  serve  as  a  looking-glass  and  let  him  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Unfortunately,  one  day  his  wife  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  sported  with  his  brothers,  and  asked  who  that 
1  demon  '  was  whom  she  saw  amid  her  brothers-in-law.  Hearing  that 
it  was  her  husband,  she  determined  to  obtain  a  view  of  him  when  he 
visited  her  at  night.  So  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  concealed  it  under 
a  basin.  And  when  her  husband  was  with  her  she  suddenly  removed 
the  covering,  and  the  light  revealed  to  her  his  hideousness,  where- 
upon she  shrieked :  '  A  demon,  a  demon ! '  and  fled.  Her  deserted 
husband  followed  her  to  her  father's  home.  Under  various  dis- 
guises he  pleased  her  by  his  skill ;  but  each  time  that  she  ob- 
tained a  good  view  of  the  unknown  stranger  whose  performances 
at  a  distance  had  won  her  good  will,  she  uttered  the  same  cry  of 
horror  and  fled  from  him.  Then  came  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
display  his  matchless  strength  and  courage,  which  his  wife  admired 
so  much  that  she  resolved  to  overcome  her  dislike,  and  once  more  to 
accept  him  as  her  husband.  It  happened  one  day,  however,  that 
Kusa  found  himself  overcome  by  weariness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 

13  Translated  from  the  Kandjur  by  Schiefner  in  the  preface  to  his  An-arische 
Textc.  A  metrical  English  translation  of  a  Singalese  rendering  of  the  Kusa  Jatalia, 
of  which  the  Kandjur  tale  is  the  Tibetan  version,  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Steele,  in  1871,  under  the  title  of  an  '  Eastern  Love-Story.' 
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river.  So  be  went  down  into  the  water  to  bathe.  And  as  he  stood 
in  the  stream  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  likeness  in  the  water, 
and  exclaimed :  *  As  I  have  the  eighteen  marks  of  ugliness,  and 
a  face  like  unto  that  of  a  lion,  and  as  on  that  account  this  king's 
daughter  has  no  liking  for  me,  it  is  useless  for  such  a  one  as  I 
am  to  continue  living.  I  will  go  and  kill  myself.'  So  he  went 
into  a  thicket  with  the  intention  of  hanging  himself.  But,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  Indra  called  to  him  from  heaven,  told 
him  to  take  courage,  and  gave  him  a  jewel  to  wear  on  bis  forehead, 
whicli  had  the  power  of  effacing  his  ugliness  and  making  him,  so 
long  as  he  wore  it,  look  like  other  men.  After  which  all  went  well 
with  him ;  and  he  who  had  been  like  unto  a  Beast  lived  happily  with 
the  Beauty,  who  had  already  forgiven  him  his  ugliness  in  consider- 
ation of  his  military  merits. 

W.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 
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DOGMA,   REASON,   AND   MORALITY. 


I  TRIED,  in  the  October  number  of  this  Eeview,  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
that  vitiates  all  our  positive  thought,  in  all  its  dealings  with  things 
religious  and  spiritual.  I  tried  to  show  that  its  supposed  destructive 
power  resides  not  in  it,  but  in  something  from  without,  that  we  our- 
selves supply  it  with ;  and  that  all  its  fabric  of  proofs  would,  in  this 
connection,  have  no  meaning  whatsoever,  if  we  did  not  base  them  on  an 
axiom  which  not  only  we  can  never  prove,  but  which  implicitly  we 
nearly  all  deny.  That  axiom  is  that  nothing  is  true,  or  that  at  any 
rate  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  which  is  not  supported  by  some  objec- 
tive proof,  or  which,  in  other  words,  can  be  denied  without  absurdity. 
I  urged  upon  those  who  would  be  on  the  side  of  faith,  that  their  op- 
ponents are  probably  quite  correct  in  their  main  conclusion.  Of  the 
existence  of  a  soul,  a  God,  or  of  anything  high  or  holy,  no  proof  is 
yielded  us  by  the  physical  universe.  But  I  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  such  a  want  of  proof  does  not  itself  prove  anything,  unless  we  are 
already  fore-determined  that  for  us  it  shall  do  so.  That  scientific 
methods  can  discover  no  trace  of  God,  is  a  fact  of  little  import  to  us, 
unless  we  have  first  convinced  ourselves  that  scientific  methods  are 
the  only  methods  of  discovery.  Do  we  really  hold  this,  or  do  we  not 
hold  it  ?  That  is  the  real  question.  If  we  do  hold  it,  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  The  rest,  it  is  daily  becoming  plainer  to  us,  is  a 
very  simple  process ;  and  our  reasoning  on  religious  matters  will 
amount  henceforth  to  this.  There  is  no  supernatural,  because 
everything  is  natural ;  there  is  no  spirit,  because  everything  is  matter ; 
there  is  no  air,  because  everything  is  earth  ;  or,  there  is  no  fire, 
because  everything  is  water ;  or,  a  rose  has  no  smell,  because  our  eyes 
cannot  detect  any. 

Such,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  so-called  argument  of  modern 
materialism.  Argument,  however,  it  is  quite  plain  it  is  not.  It  is  a 
simple  dogmatic  statement,  that  can  give  no  logical  account  of  itself, 
and  must  trust,  for  its  acceptance,  to  the  world's  vague  sense  of  its 
fitness.  The  modern  world,  it  is  true,  has  mistaken  it  for  an  argu- 
ment, and  has  been  cowed  by  it  accordingly ;  but  the  mistake  is  a 
simple  one,  and  can  be  readily  accounted  for.  The  dogmatism  of 
denial  was  formerly  a  sort  of  crude  rebellion,  inconsistent  with  itself, 
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and  vulnerable  in  a  thousand  places.  Nature,  as  then  known,  was, 
to  all  who  could  weigh  the  wonder  of  it,  a  thing  inexplicable  without 
some  supernatural  agency.  Indeed,  marks  of  such  an  agency  seemed 
to  meet  men  everywhere.  But  now  all  this  has  changed.  Step  by 
step  science  has  been  unravelling  the  tangle,  and  has  loosened  with 
its  human  fingers  the  knots  that  once  seemed  deo  digni  vindice. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  see  in  nature  a  complete  machine,  needing  no 
aid  from  without.  It  has  made  a  conception  of  things  rational  and 
coherent  that  was  formerly  absurd  and  arbitrary.  Science  has  done 
all  this ;  but  this  is  all  that  it  has  done.  The  dogmatism  of  denial 
it  has  left  as  it  found  it,  an  unverified  and  unverifiable  assertion.  It 
has  simply  made  this  dogmatism  consistent  with  itself.  But  in  doing 
this,  as  men  will  soon  come  to  see,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  more 
than  its  chief  masters  bargained  for.  Nature,  as  explained  by  science, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  automaton  ;  and  man  with  all  his  ways 
and  works  is  simply  a  part  of  Nature,  and  can,  by  no  device  of  thought, 
be  detached  from  or  set  above  it.  He  is  as  absolutely  automatic  as  a 
tree  is,  or  as  a  flower  is  ;  and  is  as  incapable  as  a  tree  or  flower  of 
any  spiritual  responsibility  or  significance.  •  Here  we  see  the  real 
limits  of  science.  It  will  explain  the  facts  of  life  to  us,  it  is  true, 
but  it  will  not  explain  the  value  that  hitherto  we  have  attached  to 
them.  Is  that  solemn  value  a  fact  or  fancy  ?  As  far  as  proof  goes, 
we  can  answer  either  way.  We  have  two  simple  and  opposite 
statements  set  against  each  other,  between  which  argument  will  give 
us  no  help  in  choosing,  and  between  which  the  only  arbiter  is  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind.  What  shall  our  judgment  be  ? 

Now  I  am  addressing  those  at  present,  as  I  have  said  already,  who, 
on  this  point  at  any  rate,  have  made  their  minds  up.  The  moral 
value  of  life  for  them  is  not  a  fancy,  though  it  may  be  a  thing  often 
that  they  find  hard  to  realise.  The  dignity  of  man  and  his  spiritual 
nature  is  for  them  not  a  dream.  Faith,  purity,  and  endurance  are 
not  names  only ;  and  affection  has  some  abiding-  meaning  even 
though  given  in  vain.  Such  a  belief,  in  times  like  these,  it  is  true 
may  have  grown  dim  to  them ;  but  it  is  obscured  only,  and  they 
know  that  it  is  not  quenched,  and  it  still  makes  a  light  for  them 
upon  the  clouds  that  hide  it.  What  I  have  tried  to  make  evident  to 
such  men  as  these  is  the  absolute  dualism  that  their  conception  of 
life  necessitates ;  and  I  have  tried  to  show  how  science,  so  far  from 
removing  this  dualism,  has  only  made  its  necessity  more  imperious 
and  apparent.  Once  let  us  deal  with  virtue,  and  we  are  moving  in  a 
spiritual  world — a  world  as  different  from  the  material  world  as  a 
wine  is  from  the  cup  that  holds  it — a  supernatural  order  of  things 
that  does  not  destroy  the  natural,  but  which  literally  is  fulfilling  it. 
Further  I  pointed  out  this — that  not  only  is  this  supernatural  order 
distinct  from  the  natural,  but  is  also  in  contrast  to  it.  The  concep- 
tions that  underlie  the  two  are  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other. 
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The  one  is  the  uniformity  of  nature  ;  the  other  is  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  Lastly,  I  urged  more  in  detail  how  necessarily  miraculous 
is  the  operation  of  this  will  in  matter —  a  worker  of  daily  miracles  in 
all  its  homeliest  manifestations — and  how,  if  we  give  our  faith  to 
these,  there  is  no  reason  but  the  lack  of  historical  evidence  why  we 
should  not  give  our  faith  to  others. 

Thus  far,  then,^the  position  of  my  readers  will  be   this.     They 
start  as  moral  beings  with  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  in  which 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  consequent  responsibility,  are  the  primary 
conceptions;    and   a   daily    visible   and   miraculous   action   on   the 
material  world  is  the  sign  of  its  reality.     Now,  in  this  stage,  what  is 
their  condition?     It  is  essentially  an  incomplete  one,  and  one  in 
which  reason  will  not  allow  them  to  remain.     Life  weighs  upon  them 
with  a  vague  solemnity,  formless,  aimless,  and  inexplicable.   Their  fears 
seem  groundless,  and  their  hopes  without  an  object.     Eeason  analyses 
this  vague  sense  of  solemnity,  and  discovers  in  it  a  complete  natural 
theism—  a  Ofod  to  be  gained  or  lost,  and  a  future  life  for  this  loss  or 
gain  to  be  completed  in.     Once  give  us  the  moral  sense,  and  reason, 
if  applied  continuously,  will  as  surely  develope  from  it  these  articles  of 
faith,  as  a  hen,  if  she  sits  long  enough,  will  hatch  a  chicken  from  an 
egg.     In  my  former  papers  I  have  tried  to  explain  this  fully ;  but  I 
now  suppose  that  my  readers  will  take  thus  much  for  granted,  and 
not  this  only,  but  something  more  than  this.     I  not  only  suppose 
them  to  be  would-be  theists,  but  would-be  believers  also  in  some 
definite  form  of  orthodoxy.     But  somehow  they  find  they  cannot  be 
what  they  would  be.     The  assents  that  all  religion,  and  still  more 
that  all  orthodoxy,  demands  of  them,  seem,  when  fully  thought  out,  to 
be  self-contradictory  and  impossible ;  and  though  at  first  they  feel 
that  they  cannot  do  without  them,  they  end  by  feeling  also  that  they 
can  as  little  do  with  them.     They  are  determined  to  retain  their 
spiritual  world,  it  is  true,  but  they  find  that  it  is  a  world  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  they  are  baffled  perpetually  in  trying  to  reduce  it  to  order ; 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  them  seem  every  day  increasing  in 
clearness.     Let  them  see  never  so  plainly  that  science  cannot  take 
away  Grod  from  them,  that  it  still  leaves  them  free,  if  they  will, 
to  believe  in  Him :  it  seems  getting  clearer  to  them  and  yet  more  clear 
that  the  conception  of  a  Gfod  is  a  conception  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  destructive  of  those  very  moral  feelings  to  which  they  hoped  it 
would   give  meaning   and   shelter.     This   is   true  even   of  natural 
religion  in  its  haziest  and  most  compliant  form ;  to  any  form  of 
orthodoxy  it  applies  with  a  doubled  force ;  and  if  orthodoxy  stands 
and  falls,  as  it  must,  with  some  special  alleged  history  of  itself,  not 
only  do  our  clearer  moral  perceptions  stand  in  our  way,  but  our  en- 
larged historical  knowledge  also. 

These   difficulties   are   very  real   and   very   great    ones ;   and  I 
propose,  though  necessarily  in  a  very  imperfect   way,  to  estimate 
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their  value.  I  have  shown  already  that,  if  there  be  a  moral  world 
at  all,  our  knowledge  of  nature  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with 
theism.  I  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  theism  is  inconsistent 
with  our  conception  of  the  moral  world,  and  an  adhesion  to  any 
exclusive  form  of  it  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  world's 
past  history. 

In  treating  these  difficulties,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
primary  and  most  universal  ones — those  that  lie  on  the  threshold  of 
the  matter,  and  which  apply  to  all  religion  as  well  as  to  any  special 
form  of  it.  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  its  special  forms,  and  inquire 
how,  morally  and  historically,  our  difficulties  are  increased  by  our 
selection  of  one  of  these  forms  as  the  sole  embodiment  of  truth. 

To  begin  then  with  the  great  primary  difficulties  :  these,  though 
they  take  various  forms,  can  all,  in  the  last  resort,  be  reduced  to  two 
— the  existence  of  evil  in  the  face  of  the  power  of  (rod,  and  the 
freedom  of  man's  will  in  the  face  of  the  will  of  God.  And  what  I 
shall  try  to  make  plain  with  respect  to  them  is  this — that  they  are 
not  difficulties  that  are  due  to  theism,  nor  by  abandoning  theism 
can  we  in  any  way  escape  from  them.  They  start  into  being  not  with 
the  conception  of  God,  but  with  the  conception  of  virtue,  and  are 
common  to  all  systems  in  which  the  worth  of  virtue  is  recognised. 

The  vulgar  view  of  the  matter  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
following  account  by  J.  S.  Mill  of  the  anti-religious  reasonings  of  his 
father.  He  looked  upon  religion,  says  his  son,  'as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  morality :  first,  by  setting  up  fictitious  excellences — belief 
in  creeds,  devotional  feelings,  and  ceremonies,  not  connected  with  the 
good  of  humankind,  and  causing  them  to  be  accepted  as  substitutes 
for  genuine  virtues ;  but  above  all  by  radically  vitiating  the  stan- 
dard of  morals,  making  it  consist  in  doing  the  will  of  a  being,  on 
whom,  indeed,  it  lavishes  all  the  phrases  of  adulation,  but  whom,  in 
sober  truth,  it  depicts  as  eminently  hateful.  I  have  a  hundred  times 
heard  him  say  that  all  ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods 
as  wicked  in  a  constantly  increasing  progression  ;  that  mankind  had 
gone  on  adding  trait  after  uo.it,  till  they  reached  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  wickedness  which  the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  have 
called  this  God,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it.  This  ne  plus 
ultra  of  wickedness  he  considered  to  be  embodied  in  what  is  com- 
monly presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity.  Think  (he 
used  to  say)  of  a  being  who  would  make  a  hell — who  would  create 
the  human  race  with  the  infallible  foreknowledge,  and  therefore 
with  the  intention,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  should  be  con- 
signed to  horrible  and  everlasting  torment.'  James  Mill,  adds  his 
son,  knew  quite  well  that  Christians  were  not,  in  fact,  as  demora- 
lised by  this  monstrous  creed  as,  if  they  were  logically  consistent,  they 
ought  to  be.  '  The  same  slovenliness^of  thought  (he  said)  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  reason  to  fears,  wishes,  and  affections,  which  enable  them 
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to  accept  a  theory  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms,  prevent  them 
from  perceiving  the  logical  consequence  of  the  theory.' 

Now,  in  spite  of  its  vulgar  and  exaggerated  acrimony,  this  passage 
doubtless  expresses  a  great  truth,  which  presently  I  shall  go  on  to 
consider.  But  it  contains  also  a  very  characteristic  falsehood,  of 
which  we  must  first  divest  it.  God  is  here  represented  as  making 
a  hell,  with  the  express  intention  of  forcibly  putting  men  into  it, 
and  His  main  hatefulness  consists  in  this  capricious  and  wanton  cruelty. 
Such  a  representation  is,  however,  an  essentially  false  one.  It  is  not 
only  not  true  to  the  true  Christian  teaching,  but  it  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  it.  The  God  of  Christianity  does  not  malce  hell;  still 
less  does  He  deliberately  put  men  into  it.  It  is  made  by  men  them- 
selves, and  the  essence'  of  its  torment  consists  in  the  loss  of  God. 
And  those  that  lose  Him,  lose  Him  by  their  own  act,  from  having 
deliberately  made  themselves  incapable  of  loving  Him.  All  this 
rhetoric,  therefore,  about  .  God's  malevolence  and  wickedness,  is 
entirely  beside  the  point.  God  never  wills  the  death  of  the  sinner. 
It  is  to  the  sinner's  own  will  that  the  sinner's  death  is  due.  The 
real  difficulty  that  J.  Mill  indicates  is  this : — How  can  an  infinite 
will,  that  rules  everywhere,  find  room  for  a  finite  will,  not  in  hannony 
with  itself?  Whilst,  in  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  what  is  really 
aimed  at  is  the  existence  of  those  evil  conditions  by  which  the  finite 
will,  in  addition  to  its  own  weakness,  is  yet  further  hampered  and 
degraded. 

Here,  it  is  quite  true,  are  great  difficulties.  But  they  are  intel- 
lectual difficulties,  be  it  observed,  not  moral.  Mill  truly  says  they 
involve  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  but  they  only  involve  this  contra- 
diction because,  in  spite  of  all  the  wickedness  existent,  the  Author  of 
all  existence  is  affirmed  to  be  not  wicked.  Nor  is  Mill  right  again 
in  saying  that  the  admission  of  this  contradiction  is  due  to  *  slovenli- 
ness of  thought.'  Theology  accepts  it  with  its  eyes  wide  open, 
making  no  attempt  to  explain  the  inexplicable ;  and  the  human  will 
it  treats  in  the  same  way.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  clear  up  every- 
thing, or  to  enable  thought  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  universe.  It 
avows  boldly  that  its  primary  axioms  are  unthinkable.  "What  shall 
it  say,  then,  when  assailed  by  the  rational  moralist  ?  It  will  show 
him  simply  that  he  is  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  that,  let  him  give 
his  morality  what  base  he  will,  he  cannot  conceive  of  things  without 
the  same  contradiction  in  terms.  If  good  be  a  thing  of  any  spiritual 
value — if  it  be,  in  other  words,  what  every  moral  system  supposes  it 
to  be — that  good  can  coexist  with  evil  is  just  as  unthinkable  as  that 
God  can.  The  value  of  moral  good  is  supposed  to  lie  in  this — that 
by  it  we  are  put  en  rapport  with  something  that  is  better  than  our- 
selves— some  *  stream  of  tendency,'  let  us  say,  '  that  makes  for 
righteousness.'  But  if  this  stream  of  tendency  be  not  a  personal 
God,  what  is  it?  Is  it  nature?  Nature  is  open  to  just  the  same 
VOL.  IV.— No.  22.  3  X 
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objections  that  God  is.     Nature  is  equally  guilty  of  all  the  evil  that 
is  contained  in  it.     Is  it  truth— pure  truth  for  its  own  sake  ?     As 
little  can  it  be  that.     For  truth,  so  far  as  it  transcends  ourselves,  is 
nothing  for  the  non-theist  but  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  nature  ; 
and  nature  is  a  thing  that,  if  we  apply  any  moral  epithets  to  it  at 
all,  or  make  it  the  object  of  any  moral  feelings,  is  even  more  inca- 
pable than  a  God  of  being  logically  conceived  of  as  good.   With  what, 
then,  is   it   that   goodness  brings   us  into  harmony?      Is  it  with 
human  nature,  as  opposed  to  nature  ? — man,  as  distinct  from  and 
holier  than  any  individual  men  ?     Of  all  substitutes  for  God,  this  at 
first  sight  seems  the  most  promising,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  prac- 
tical.    But  it  will  be  very  soon  apparent  that  it  involves  equally  the 
same  inconsistency,  the  same  contradiction  of  terms.     The  fact  of 
moral  evil  still  confronts  us,  and  the  humanity  to  which  we  lift  up 
our  hearts  is  still  taxable  with  that.     But  perhaps  we  separate  the 
good  in  humanity  from  the  evil,  and  only  worship  the  former  as 
struggling  to  get  free  from  the  latter.     This,  however,  will  be  of 
little  help  to  us.     If  what  we  call  humanity  is  nothing  but  the  good 
part  of  it,  we  can  only  vindicate  its  goodness  at  the  expense  of  its 
strength.     Evil  is  at  least  an  equal  match  for  it,  and  in  most  of  the 
battles  hitherto  it  is  evil  that  has  been  victorious.     But  to  conceive 
of  good  in  this  way  is  really  to  destroy  our  conception  of  it.    Goodness 
is  in  itself  an  incomplete  notion ;  it  is  but  one  facet  of  a  figure 
which,  approached  from  other  sides,  appears  to  us  as  eternity,  as 
omnipresence,  and,  above  all,  as  supreme  strength ;  and  to  reduce 
goodness  to  nothing  but  the  higher  part  of  humanity — to  make  it  a 
wavering  fitful  flame  that  continually  sinks  and  flickers,  that  at  its 
best  can  but  blaze  for  a  while,  and  at  its  brightest  can  throw  no  light 
beyond  this  paltry  parish  of  a  world — is  to  deprive  it  of  its  whole 
meaning  and  hold  on  us.     Or  again,  even  were  this  not  so,  and  could 
we  believe,  and  be  strengthened  by  believing,  that  the   good   in 
humanity  would  one  day  gain  the  victory,  and  that  some  higher 
future,  which  even  we  might  anticipate  by  preparing,  was  in  store 
for  the  human  race,  would  our  conception  of  the  matter  then  be  any 
more  harmonious  ?     As  we  surveyed  our  race  "as  a  whole,  would  its 
brighter  future  ever  do  away  with  its  past  ?     Would  not  the  depth 
and  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  grow  more  portentous  as  the  light 
grew  brighter  ?     And  would  not  man's  history  strike  more  clearly  on 
us  as  the  ghastly  embodiment  of  a  vast  injustice  ?     But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  sorrows  of  the  past  will  hereafter  be  dead  and  done 
with ;  that  evil  will  literally  be  as  though  it  had  never  been.     Well, 
and  so  in  a  short  time  will  the  good  likewise ;  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
think  lightly  of  the  world's  sinful  and  sorrowful  past,  we  shall  have 
to  think  equally  lightly  of  its  sinless  and  cheerful  future. 

Let  us  now  come  to  two  secondary  points.     Opponents  of  theism, 
or  at  any  rate  of  the  Christian  forms  of  it,  are  perpetually  attacking 
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it  for  its  theories  of  a  future  life.  Eternal  rewards  and  punishments 
are  to  them  irremovable  stumbling-blocks.  A  future  life  of  happi- 
ness they  think  a  foolish  promise,  because  they  cannot  conceive  how 
they  could  be  amused  or  occupied  anywhere  but  on  this  earth  ;  and 
a  future  life  of  misery  they  think  a  brutal  and  an  unworthy  threat. 
And  these  objections  are  certainly  quite  valid  ones.  If  we  believe  in 
heaven,  we  believe  in  something  that  the  imagination  fails  to  grasp. 
If  we  believe  in  hell,  we  believe  in  something  that  our  moral  sense 
revolts  at.  And  though  hell  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  conscious 
loss  of  Grod,  and  though  those  that  lose  him  may  have  made  their 
own  hell  for  themselves,  nevertheless,  if  this  loss  be  eternal,  we  must 
still  believe  that  there  will  be  an  eternal  discord  in  the  sum  of  things 
that  will  never  be  done  away  with.  From  these  difficulties  it  is 
impossible  to  escape.  All  we  can  do  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  is 
to  show  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  doctrines  they  are  commonly 
said  to  be  due  to,  but  are  equally  inseparable  from  any  of  the  pro- 
posed substitutes.  If  we  condemn  a  belief  in  heaven  because,  as 
Mr.  Harrison  says,  heaven  is  unthinkable,  we  must  for  just  the  same 
reason  condemn  a  Utopia  on  earth,  which  is  the  thing  we  are  now 
told  we  ought  to  hope  for  instead  of  it.  A  Utopia  on  earth  is  per- 
fectly unimaginable,  as  all  the  attempts  made  to  describe  one  might 
be  enough  to  indicate  ;  and  this  inability  to  imagine  it  is  far  more  con- 
clusive against  it  than  in  the  case  of  heaven,  for  heaven  is  a  place  which 
is,  ex  hypothesi,  full  of  unknown  resources,  \yhereas  the  resources  of  life 
on  earth  can  never  be  much  greater  than  we  at  present  know  them  to 
be.  In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  eternity  of  punishment,  we  may 
certainly  here  get  rid  of  one  difficulty  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  a 
final  restitution.  But,  though  one  difficulty  will  be  thus  got  rid  of, 
another  equally  great  will  take  its  place.  Our  moral  sense,  it  is 
true,  will  no  more  be  shocked  by  the  conception  of  an  eternal  discord 
in  things,  but  we  shall  be  confronted  by  a  fatalism  that  will  allow  to 
us  no  moral  being  at  all.  If  we  shall  all  reach  the  same  place  in  the 
end — if  inevitably  we  shall  all  do  so — it  is  quite  plain  that  our 
freedom  to  choose  in  the  matter  is  a  freedom  that  is  apparent  only. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  it  seems,  sees  this  clearly  enough.  Once  give 
morality  its  spiritual  and  supernatural  meaning,  and  there  is,  he 
holds,  '  some  underlying  logical  necessity  which  binds  [a  belief  in 
hell]  indissolubly  with  the  primary  articles  of  the  faith.'  Such  a 
system  of  retribution,  he  adds,  is  '  created  spontaneously '  by  the 
'  conscience.'  '  Heaven  and  hell  are  corollaries  that  rise  and  fall 
together.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  meaning  of  alwvws,  the  fearful  emotion 
which  is  symbolised  is  eternal  or  independent  of  time,  by  the  same 
right  as  the  ecstatic  emotion/  He  sees  this  clearly  enough  ;  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  he  does  not  see  the  converse.  He  sees  that  the 
Christian  conception  of  morality  necessitates  the  affirmation  of  hell. 
He  does  not  see  that  the  denial  of  hell  is  the  denial  of  Christian 
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morality,  and  that  in  calling  the  former  a  dream,  he  does  not  call 
the  latter  a  dream  likewise. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  evident — not 
that  theism,  with  its  attendant  doctrine?,  presents  us  with  no  diffi- 
culties, necessitates  no  baffling  contradictions  in  terms,  and  confronts 
us  with  no  terrible  and  piteous  spectacles,  but  that  all  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  theism.  It  is  not  the  price  we  pay  for  rising  from  morality 
to  religion.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  rising  from  the  natural  to  the 
supernatural.  Once  double  the  sum  of  things  by  adding  this  second 
world  to  it,  and  it  swells  to  such  a  size  that  our  reason  can  no  longer 
encircle  it.  We  are  torn  this  way  and  that  by  convictions,  each  of 
which  is  equally  necessary,  but  each  of  which  excludes  the  others. 
When  we  try  to  grasp  them  all  at  once,  our  mind  is  like  a  man  tied 
to  wild  horses ;  or  like  Phaeton  in  the  Sun's  chariot,  bewildered  and 
powerless  over  the  intractable  and  the  terrible  team.  We  can  only 
recover  our  strength  by  a  full  confession  of  our  weakness.  We  can 
only  lay  hold  on  the  beliefs  that  we  see  to  be  needful,  by  asking 
faith  to  join  hands  with  reason.  If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  there  is  but 
one  alternative.  Without  faith  we  can  explain  things  if  we  will ; 
but  we  must  first  make  them  not  worth  explaining.  We  can  only 
think  them  out  entirely  by  regarding  them  as  something  not  worth 
thinking  out  at  all. 

That  this  is  the  real  alternative  is  of  course  denied  by  many ;  and 
indeed  of  so  momentous  a. fact  it  must  take  some  time  to  make  us 
fully  conscious.  But  even  now  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  it  is 
beginning  to  burn  slowly  through  the  clouds  of  scientific  assertion  to 
the  contrary ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  quoting,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  the  words  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  non-theistic  side,  as  showing 
what  to  one,  who  regards  natural  science  as  the  sole  road  to  the 
truth  of  things,  things  look  like  when  his  science  has  shown  him  all 
it  can  of  them.  'Xever,'  says  this  writer,  *  in  the  history  of  man  has 
so  terrific  a  calamity  befallen  the  race  as  that  which  all  who  look 
may  now  behold,  advancing  as  a  deluge,  black  with  destruction, 
resistless  in  might,  uprooting  our  most  cherished  hopes,  engulfing 
our  most  precious  creed,  and  burying  our  highest  life  in  mindless 
desolation.' l 

The  question  before  men  now  is,  whether  they  will  suffer  their 
life  to  be  thus  desolated,  or  whether  they  will  consent  to  save  it  by  a 
'sacrifice  of  reason  to  faith.  Now  those  I  am  addressing  at  present 
are  men  who  will  not,  come  what  may,  allow  their  lives  to  be 
desolated.  On  that  point  I  suppose  them  to  be  quite  decided.  They 
are  firm  believers  in  good  ;  they  desire  to  be  believers  in  God ;  but 
they  pause  before  making  the  intellectual  sacrifices  that  the  accept- 
ance of  this  last  belief  necessitates.  What  I  am  urging  on  them  is 
this — not  that  these  sacrifices  are  not  great,  but  that,  unconsciously 
1  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Trubner  &  Co.,  1878. 
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they  have  already  made  them.  What  I  have  tried  to  explain  thus  far 
is  that  the  difficulties  in  question  are  common  to  every  theory  of  the 
moral  sense  that  admits  the  moral  sense  to  be  what  we  are  now  sup- 
posing it ;  and  therefore  a  certain  sacrifice  of  reason  is  a  thing  we 
cannot  escape  from.  I  will  now  point  out  something  more  than 
this — the  difficulties  inherent,  not  in  any  theories  about  moral  good, 
but  in  the  very  first  conception  of  it,  long  before  any  theories  have 
been  felt  to  be  required  by  us. 

The  very  first  belief  that  the  conception  of  morality  postulates 
is,  as  has  been  said  already,  a  belief  in  free  will,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  responsibility  for  our  conduct.  Now  let  us  consider  the  nature 
of  this  belief.  When  we  speak  of  free  will  ordinarily,  we  know 
practically  quite  well  what  we  mean  by  it.  Its  existence  is  pre- 
supposed habitually.  It  gives  shape  and  colour  to  our  daily  thoughts 
and  feelings  ;  it  is  implicit  in  our  daily  judgments  on  conduct,  either 
of  praise  or  blame.  Everywhere  in  human  society,  everywhere  in 
human  emotion,  in  law,  in  language,  in  art,  in  poetry,  we  can  see  the 
belief  of  men  in  it  written  broad  and  plain  and  clear  ;  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  belief  had  not  for  us  a  very  powerful  and 
a  very  practical  meaning.  Such  is  free  will  when  looked  at  from  a 
distance,  and  as  embodied  in  the  ways  of  the  human  race.  But  let 
us  look  at  it  more  closely,  and  see  what  happens  then.  Like  a  path 
seen  at  dusk  across  a  moorland,  plain  and  visible  from  a  distance, 
but  gradually  fading  before  us  the  more  near  we  draw  to  it,  so  will 
the  conception  of  free  will  fade  before  the  near  inspection  of  reason, 
until  at  last,  ceasing  to  be  hazy,  it  becomes  impossible  ;  and  instead 
of  being  doubtful  of  what  we  mean  by  it,  we  become  convinced,  so 
far  as  we  trust  to  reason,  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  meaning 
at  all.  Examined  in  this  way,  every  act  of  our  lives,  all  our  choices 
and  refusals,  seem  nothing  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  things  that 
have  gone  before.  It  is  true  that  between  some  actions  the  choice 
hangs  at  times  so  evenly,  that  our  will  may  seem  the  one  thing  that 
at  last  turns  the  balance.  But  let  us  analyse  the  matter  a  little 
more  carefully,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  are  a  thousand  microscopic 
motives,  too  small  for  us  to  be  entirely  conscious  of,  which,  according 
to  how  they  settle  on  us,  will  really  decide  the  question.  Nor  shall 
we  see  only  that  this  is  so.  Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  reason 
will  tell  us  that  it  must  be  so.  Were  this  not  the  case,  there  would 
have  been  an  escape  left  for  us.  Though  admitting  that  what  controlled 
our  actions  could  be  nothing  but  the  strongest  motive,  it  might  yet 
be  contended  that  the  will  could  intensify  any  moti\7e  it  chose,  and 
that  thus  motives  really  were  only  tools  in  its  hands.  But  this 
does  but  postpone  the  difficulty,  not  solve  it.  We  have  thus  secured, 
let  us  say,  a  place  for  free  will  to  act  in.  But  what  is  it  when  it 
comes  to  take  its  place  ?  It  is  a  something,  we  shall  find,  that  our 
minds  cannot  give  harbour  to.  It  is  a  thing  contrary  to  every 
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analogy  of  nature.     It  is  a  thing  which  is  for  ever  causing,  but  which 
is  in  itself  uncaused. 

Such  is  free  will  when  examined  by  the  natural  reason — a  thing 
that  fades  away  to  haze  first,  and  then  into  utter  nothingness.  And 
we  feel  convinced  for  the  time  that  it  really  is  nothing.  Let  us, 
however,  but  again  retire  to  a  distance,  and  the  phantom  which  we 
thought  we  had  exorcised  reappears  in  an  instant,  as  full  of  meaning 
and  as  full  of  force  as  ever.  We  again  feel  certain — more  certain 
of  this  than  of  anything — that  we  are  all  of  us  free  agents,  free  to 
choose  and  free  to  refuse ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  freedom,  and  in  virtue 
of  this  alone,  are  responsible  for  what  we  do  and  are.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  we  each  one  of  us  find  ourselves  are  of  course  various, 
and  have  their  special  influence  upon  each  of  us.  But  the  circum- 
stances thus  dealt  out  to  us  are  but  as  a  man's  hand  at  whist, 
which  the  will  is  conceived  of  as  playing  with,  and  making  the  best 
or  worst  of. 

Let  us  consider  this  point  well.  Let  us  consider  first  how  free 
will  is  a  moral  necessity  ;  next  how  it  is  an  intellectual  impossibility ; 
and  lastly  how,  though  it  be  impossible,  we  yet,  in  defiance  of  in- 
tellect, continue,  as  moral  beings,  to  believe  in  it.  Let  us  but  once 
do  this — and  it  is  this  that  I  suppose  my  readers  to  have  done — and 
the  difficulties  offered  us  by  theism  will  no  longer  stagger  us.  We 
shall  be  prepared  for  them,  prepared  not  to  drive  them  away,  but  to 
endure  their  presence.  If  in  spite  of  my  reason  I  can  believe  that 
my  will  is  free,  in  spite  of  my  reason  I  can  believe  that  God  is  good. 
The  latter  belief  is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  the  former.  The  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  moral  world  lies  in  the  threshold  by  which  to 
enter  it.  But  it  is  not  only  by  accustoming  our  mind  to  mysteries 
that  a  belief  in  human  will  prepares  us  for  accepting  theism.  A  part 
of  the  difficulties  it  diminishes  actually  as  well  as  relatively.  If  we 
consider  carefully  what  we  mean  by  our  own  will,  we  shall  grow  to 
see  something  of  what  we  mean  by  God,  and  that  if  His  nature  is 
inconceivable,  so  also  is  our  own ;  whilst  the  question  of  how  our 
free  will  can  coexist  with  His,  we  shall  see  to  be  but  a  reduplication 
of  the  question  of  how  our  free  will  can  exist  at  all. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  considering  natural  religion  simply,  and  the 
objections  that  beset  that ;  and  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
knowledge  and  exact  thought  do  not  take  from  us  our  conception  of 
morality,  neither  they  nor  morality  can  take  away  from  us  such 
religion  :  or,  in  other  words,  let  us  have  a  spiritual  conception  of  huma- 
nity, and  we  can  at  once  rise  from  that  to  the  conception  of  a  (rod. 

Let  me  then,  at  least  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  my  readers 
to  be  convinced  of  this.  Let  me  suppose  that  their  doubts  are  so 
far  done  away  with,  that  they  find  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
a  sincere  natural  theism.  They  have  a  God  to  pray  to,  a  God's  will 
to  do,  and  another  life  to  hope  for,  in  which  their  natures  may  grow 
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to  fulness.  But  even  this,  they  find,  is  not  enough  for  them.  Having 
thus  much,  they  inevitably  want  more.  A  creed  like  this  has  excited 
more  longings  than  it  has  satisfied,  and  raised  more  perplexities  than 
it  has  set  at  rest.  It  is  true  that  it  has  supplied  them  with  a 
sufficient  analysis  of  the  worth  they  attach  to  life,  and  of  the  momen- 
tous issues  attendant  on  the  way  in  which  they  live  it.  But  when  they 
come  practically  to  have  to  choose  their  way,  they  find  such  religion 
is  of  little  help  to  them.  It  never  puts  out  a  hand  to  lift  or  lead 
them.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  alluring  voice,  heard  far  off  through 
a  fog,  and  calling  to  them  <  Follow  me ; '  but  which  leaves  them  in 
the  fog  to  pick  their  own  way  out  towards  it,  over  rocks  and  streams 
and  pitfalls,  which  they  can  but  half  distinguish,  and  amongst 
which  they  may  either  cripple  or  kill  themselves,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  grow  bewildered. 

There  are  doubtless  some  to  whom  the  matter  does  not  appear  in 
this  light ;  but  the  number  to  whom  it  does  is  certainly  far  larger. 
And  even  men  of  the  former  class,  though  such  is  not  their  view  when 
they  only  regard  themselves,  can  hardly  help  entertaining  it  if  they 
regard  the  world  in  general.  A  purely  natural  theism,  with  no  organ 
of  human  speech,  and  with  no  machinery  for  making  its  spirit  articu- 
late, never  has  ruled  men,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  never  possibly  can 
rule  them.  The  choices  which  our  life  consists  of  are  definite  things. 
The  rule  which  is  to  guide  our  choices  must  be  something  definite 
also.  And  here  it  is  that  natural  theism  fails.  It  may  supply  us 
with  the  major  premiss,  but  it  is  vague  and  uncertain  about  the 
minor.  It  can  tell  us  with  sufficient  emphasis  that  all  vice  is  to  be 
avoided ;  it  is  continually  at  a  loss  to  tell  us  whether  this  thing  or 
whether  that  thing  is  vicious.  And  this  practical  insufficiency  of 
natural  theism  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  whole  history  of  alleged  re- 
velation. For  if  a  so-called  revelation  be  not  the  express  word  of 
God,  a  belief  in  it  all  the  more  expresses  the  general  need  of  men. 
If  it  does  not  represent  the  attainment  of  help,  it  at  all  events  em- 
bodies the  cry  for  it. 

We  shall  understand  this  need  of  a  revelation  more  clearly,  if  we 
consider  one  of  its  first  essential  characteristics — viz.,  an  absolute 
infallibility — and  the  results  that  attend  on  rejecting  the  claim  to 
this.  Any  supernatural  religion  that  rejects  this  claim,  it  is  clear 
can  profess  to  be  a  semi-revelation  only.  It  is  a  hybrid  thing,  partly 
supernatural  and  partly  natural  ;  and  it  has  thus  the  radical  weak- 
ness of  a  religion  that  is  wholly  natural.  In  so  far  as  it  professes  to 
be  revealed,  it  of  course  professes  to  be  infallible  ;  but  if  the  revealed 
part  be  ambiguous,  if  it  may  mean  many  things,  and  many  of  these 
contradictory,  it  might  just  as  well  have  never  been  made  at  all.  To 
make  it  in  any  sense  an  infallible  revelation  to  us,  we  need  a  power 
to  interpret  the  testament,  that  shall  have  an  equal  authority  with 
that  testament  itself. 
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It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  men  to  realise  this ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  fact  is  becoming  now  more  clear  to  them.     The 
history  of  Protestantism  is  a  growing  demonstration  of  it.     To  some 
minds  the  true  nature  of  the  Protestant  movement  was  long  ago  ap- 
parent ;  but  it  has  only  lately  become  clear  to  the  general  appre- 
hension.    Long  ago  it  was  seen  by  some  that  that  movement  was 
really  neither  the  restorer  of  a  corrupted  creed,  nor  the  corruptor  of 
a  pure  creed ;  but  that  logically  and  essentially  it  was  the  solvent 
of  all  creeds  whatever,  and  that,  when  it  had  come  to  maturity,  its 
essential  nature  would  be  visible.     And  now  that  time  has  come. 
Let  us  look  at  England,  Europe,  and  America,  and  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  entire  Protestant  world.     Religion,  it  is  true,  we  may 
still  find  in  it ;  but  it  is  religion  from  which  the  supernatural  element 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  in  which  the  natural  element  is  fast  becoming 
nebulous.     It  has  grown  indeed,  as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  into  a  religion 
of  dreams.     All  its  doctrines  are  as  vague  as  dreams,  and  like  dreams 
their  outlines  are  for  ever  changing.     Day  by  day  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  inconstant ;  and  more  than  this,  they  are  day  by  day 
evaporating.     Mr.  Stephen  has  pitched  on  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
this,  which  may  be  yet  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  of  us.    It  bears 
on  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  and  the  way  in  which  this  has 
been  treated  by  our  modern  Protestant  speculators. 

Canon  Farrar  (says  Mr.  Stephen)  Las  lately  published  n  set  of  sermons  upon 
Our  Eternal  Hope,  which  have  been  criticised  by  the  representatives  of  various 
shades  of  Christian  opinion  in  the  Contemporary  Rericio.  It  is  barely  possible 
with  the  best  intentions  to  take  such  a  discussion  seriously.  Boswell  tells  us 
how  a  lady  interrogated  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  body.  She 
seemed  desirous,  he  adds,  'of  knowing  more ;  but  he  left  the  subject  in  obscurity.' 
AVe  smile  at  Boswell's  evident  impression  that  Johnson  could,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  dispelled  the  darkness.  "When  we  find  a  number  of  educated  gentlemen 
seriously  inquiring  as  to  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  next  world,  we  feel  that 
they  are  sharing  Boswell's  naivete  without  his  excuse.  What  can  any  human  beinjj 
outside  a  pulpit  say  upon  such  a  subject  which  does  not  amount  to  a  confession  of 
ignorance,  coupled,  it  may  be,  with  more  or  less  suggestive  of  shadowy  hopes  and 
fears  ?  Have  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  really  been  revealed  to  Canon  Farrar 
or  Mr.  Beresford  Hope?  ....  When  men  search  into  the  unknowable,  they 
naturally  arrive  at  very  different  results.  There  are,  according  to  Canon  Farrar, 
four  different  forms  of  creed  within  the  Christian  Church. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Stephen  adds,  not  without  justice,  if  we  are  to  judge 
Christianity  from  such  discussions  as  these,  its  doctrines  of  heaven  and 
hell  will  all  be  seen  to  be  melting  away  into  '  dreamland ; '  and  it 
will  be  plain,  he  says  (I  have  quoted  these  words  before),  'that  the 
impertinent  young  curate  who  tells  me  I  shall  be  burnt  everlastingly 
for  not  sharing  his  superstition  is  just  as  ignorant  as  I  am  myself, 
and  that  I  know  as  much  as  my  dog.' 

Mr.  Stephen  here   draws  his  conclusion  from  the  fate  of  one 
Protestant  doctrine ;  but  he  might  draw  the  same  conclusion  from 
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all,  for  the  whole  body  of  them  is  in  precisely  the  same  state.  The 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  His  atonement,  the  constitution  of 
the  Trinity,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible — all  the  old  doctrines  upon  these  points  are  getting  as  vague 
and  wavering,  as  weak  and  as  compliant  to  the  caprice  of  each  in- 
dividual thinker,  as  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  And  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Stephen  and  the  critics  of  his  school  are  perfectly 
right  in  the  moral  they  draw  from  the  spectacle. 

But  there  is  one  fact  that  they  apparently  all  forget — I  refer 
mainly  now  to  such  critics  in  our  own  country — that  Protestant 
Christianity  is  not  the  only  form  of  it.  They  have  still  the  Church 
of  Eome  to  deal  with,  which  is  Christianity  in  its  oldest,  its  most 
legitimate,  and  its  most  coherent  form.  They  surely  cannot  forget 
her  existence  or  her  magnitude.  To  suppose  this  would  be  to  at- 
tribute to  them  too  insular,  or  rather  too  provincial,  an  ignorance. 
The  cause,  however,  certainly  is  ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  which, 
though  less  surprising,  is  far  deeper.  In  this  country  the  popular 
conception  of  Eome  has  been  so  distorted  by  our  familiarity  with 
Protestantism,  that  the  true  conception  of  her  is  something  quite 
strange  to  us.  Our  divines  have  exhibited  her  to  us  as  though  she 
were  a  lapsed  Protestant  sect,  and  they  have  attacked  her  for  being- 
false  to  doctrines  that  were  never  really  hers.  They  have  failed  to 
see  that  the  first  and  essential  difference  which  separates  her  from 
them  lies  not  primarily  in  any  special  dogma,  but  in  the  authority 
on  which  all  her  dogmas  rest.  Protestants,  basing  their  religion  on 
the  Bible  solely,  have  conceived  that  Catholics  of  course  profess  to  do 
so  likewise ;  they  have  covered  them  with  invective  for  being  traitors 
to  their  supposed  profession,  and  have  triumphantly  convicted  them 
of  contradicting  principles  that  they  always  repudiated.  The  Church's 
primary  doctrine  is  her  own  perpetual  infallibility.  She  is  inspired 
by  the  same  Spirit  that  inspired  the  Bible,  and  her  voice  is,  equally 
with  the  Bible,  the  voice  of  God.  This,  however,  which  is  really  her 
primary  doctrine,  popular  Protestantism  either  ignores  altogether,  or 
treats  it  as  if  it  were  a  modern  superstition,  which,  so  far  from  being 
essential  to  the  whole  Church's  system,  is,  on  the  contrary,  inconsistent 
with  it.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  Eome  to  the  Protestant's  mind  has 
seemed  naturally  to  be  a  mass  of  superstitions  and  dishonesties  ;  and 
it  is  this  view  of  her  that,  strangely  enough,  our  modern  advanced 
thinkers  have  accepted  without  question.  Though  they  have  trusted 
the  Protestants  in  nothing  else,  they  have  trusted  them  here.  They 
have  taken  the  Protestant's  word  for  it  that  Protestantism  is  more 
reasonable  than  Eomanism  ;  and  they  think,  therefore,  that  if  they 
have  destroyed  the  former,  a  fwtiori  have  they  destroyed  the  latter.2 

2  It  is  difficult  on  any  other  supposition  to  account  for  the  marked  fact  that 
hardly  any  of  our  English  rationalists  have  criticised  Christianity,  except  as  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a  form  essentially  Protestant ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
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No  conception  of  the  matter,  however,  could  be  more  false  than 
this.  To  whatever  criticism  the  Catholic  position  may  be  open,  it  is 
certainly  not  thus  included  in  Protestantism,  nor  is  it  readied  through 
it.  Let  us  try  and  consider  the  matter  a  little  more  truly.  Let  us 
grant  all. that  hostile  criticism  can  say  against  Protestantism  as  a 
supernatural  religion :  in  other  words,  let  us  set  it  aside  altogether. 
Let  us  suppose  nothing,  to  start  with,  in  the  world  but  a  natural 
moral  sense,  and  a  simple  natural  theism ;  and  let  us  then  see  the 
relation  of  the  Church  of  Eome  to  that.  Approached  in  this  way, 
the  religious  world  will  appear  to  us  as  a  body  of  natural  theists,  all 
agreeing  that  they  must  do  God's  will,  but  differing  widely  amongst 
themselves  as  to  what  His  will  and  His  nature  are.  Their  moral  and 
religious  views  will  be  equally  vague  and  dreamlike — more  dream- 
like even  than  those  of  the  Protestant  world  at  present.  Their 
theories  as  to  the  future  will  be  but  'shadowy  hopes  and  fears.' 
Their  practice,  in  the  present,  will  vary  from  asceticism  to  the  widest 
license.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  confusion  and  difference,  there 
will  be]amongst  them  a  vague  tendency  to  unanimity.  Each  man  will 
be  dreaming  his  own  spiritual  dream,  and  the  dreams  of  all  will  be 
different.  All  their  dreams,  it  will  be  plain,  cannot  represent  reality ; 
and  yet  the  belief  will  be  common  to  all  that  some  reality  is  repre- 
sented by  them.  Men,  therefore,  Avill  begin  to  compare  their  dreams 
together,  and  try  to  draw  out  of  them  the  common  element,  so  that 
the  dream  may  come  slowly  to  be  the  same  for  all ;  that,  if  it  grows, 
it  may  grow  by  some  recognisable  laws ;  that  it  may,  in  other  words, 
lose  its  character  of  a  dream,  and  assume  that  of  a  reality.  We  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  our  natural  theists  form  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  common  parliament,  in  which  they  may  compare,  adjust,  and  give 
shape  to  the  ideas  that  were  before  so  wavering,  and  which  shall 
contain  some  machinery  for  formulating  such  agreements  as  may  be 
come  to.  The  common  religious  sense  of  the  world  is  then  organised, 
and  its  conclusions  registered.  We  have  no  longer  the  wavering 
dreams  of  men ;  we  have  instead  of  them  the  constant  vision  of 
man. 

Now  in  such  a  universal  parliament  we  see  what  the  Church  of 
Rome  essentially  is,  viewed  from  her  natural  side.  She  is  ideally,  if 
not  actually,  the  parliament  of  the  believing  world.  Her  doctrines, 
as  she  one  by  one  unfolds  them,  emerge  upon  us  like  petals  from  a 
half-closed  bud.  They  are  not  added  arbitrarily  from  without ;  they 
are  developed  from  within.  They  are  the  flowers  contained  from  the 
first  in  the  bud  of  our  moral  consciousness.  When  she  formulates 
now  something  that  has  not  been  formulated  before,  she  is  no  more 

criticisms  are  solely  applicable  to  this.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  observe  how,  to  men 
of  often  such  really  wide  minds,  all  theological  authority  is  represented  by  curates, 
clergymen,  and  other  Anglican  dignitaries.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance, 
seems  to  think  that  the  whole  cause  of  revealed  religion  stands  and  falls  with  the 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
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enunciating  a  new  truth  than  was  Newton  when  he  enunciated  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  Whatever  truths,  hitherto  hidden,  she  may 
become  conscious  of,  she  holds  that  these  were  always  implied  in  her 
teaching,  though  at  the  time  she  did  not  know  it,  just  as  gravitation 
was  implied  in  many  ascertained  facts  that  men  knew  well  enough 
long  before  they  knew  what  was  implied  in  them.  Thus  far,  then, 
the  Church  of  Kome  essentially  is  the  spiritual  sense  of  humanity, 
speaking  to  men  through  its  proper  and  only  possible  organ.  Its 
mtricate.machinery,  such  as  its  systems  of  representation,  its  methods 
of  voting,  the  appointment  of  its  speaker,  and  the  legal  formalities 
required  in  the  recording  of  its  decrees,  are  things  accidental  only ; 
or  if  they  are  necessary,  they  are  necessary  only  in  a  secondary  way. 

But  the  picture  of  the  Church  thus  far  is  only  half  drawn.  She 
is  all  this,  but  she  is  something  more  than  this.  She  is  not  only  the 
parliament  of  spiritual  man,  but  she  is  such  a  parliament  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  The  work  of  that  Spirit  may  be  secret,  and  to  the 
natural  eyes  untraceable,  as  the  work  of  the  human  will  is  in  the 
human  brain.  But  none  the  less  it  is  there. 

Totam  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  rnolem,  et  magno  se  corpore  iniscet. 

The  analogy  of  the  human  brain  is  here  of  great  help  to  us.  The 
human  brain  is  an  arrangement  of  material  particles  which  can 
become  connected  with  consciousness  only  in  virtue  of  such  a  special 
arrangement.  The  Church  is  an  arrangement  of  individuals  which 
can  become  connected  with  the  Spirit  of  (rod  only  in  virtue  of  an 
arrangement  equally  special. 

If  this  be  a  true  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  place 
that  religious  orthodoxy  ideally  holds  in  the  world,  there  can  be  no  a, 
priori  difficulty  in  the  passage  from  a  natural  religion  to  such  a 
supernatural  one.  The  difficulty  begins  only  when  we  compare  the 
ideal  picture  with  the  actual  scene  about  us.  When  we  do  this,  there 
are  various  facts  that  perplex  us.  First,  we  find  that  the  Church  is 
not  actually  what  she  is  ideally.  She  is  not  the  parliament  of  the 
whole  believing  world,  but  of  a  part  only.  Secondly,  that  part  of  the 
world  that  does  not  belong  to  her  bears,  in  what  she  calls  its  errors, 
so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  herself,  that  it  is  hard  to  assign  to  her  a 
validity  which  she  denies  to  others.  Further,  the  accounts  she  gives 
of  herself,  in  archives  for  the  truth  of  which  she  vouches,  seem 
suspicious  and  improbable  in  the  light  of  an  unbiassed  criticism. 
And  lastly,  the  supernatural  moral  conceptions  that  she  presents  us 
with  seem  out  of  harmony  with  those  natural  moral  conceptions  of 
which  they  profess  to  be  the  ratification  and  the  completion. 

Let  us  examine  these  difficulties  more  closely.  The  first,  though 
the  greatest,  may  be  most  quickly  dealt  with,  since  it  is  one  that 
can  be  acknowledged  only,  and  not  explained.  If  there  be  for  men 
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but  one  revelation  of  God,  why  this  revelation  should  be  so  partial 
and  so  capricious  as  it  seems  to  be  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
But  it  is  not  a  new  mystery.  We  already  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
accepted  it  in  a  simpler  form — in  the  form  of  the  presence  of 
evil,  and  the  partial  and  capricious  prevalence  of  good.  This  is  the 
only  real  difficulty.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  has  been  complicated  by  a  further  one,  which,  I  will  now 
try  to  show,  is  wholly  imaginary.  Accepting  the  fact  of  the  apparent 
injustice  in  the  distribution  of  good  in  the  world,  it  is  said  that 
orthodoxy  tends  to  aggravate  this  difficulty  by  making  the  presence 
of  good  yet  more  partial  than  it  was  ;  and  not  this  only,  but  that  it 
condemns  as  evil  what  to  our  natural  moral  apprehensions  would 
seem  good  of  the  purest  kind.  There  are  many  good  and  holy  men 
without  the  Church,  doing  their  best  to  fight  their  way  towards  God ; 
and  orthodoxy  is  supposed  to  condemn  these  for  want  of  an  assent  to 
some  obscure  formula,  which  evidently,  from  the  facts  of  the  case, 
has  not  been  injurious  to  their  purity  of  life  and  heart.  Hence  it  has 
been  argued  that  a  special  set  of  doctrines  cannot  be  specially  true, 
since  they  are  seen  to  be  not  essential  to  success  in  the  matters  that 
they  deal  with.  This  line  of  argument,  however,  is  based  entirely  on 
a  misconception.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  does  not  condemn 
any  genuine  goodness,  though  it  may  be  outside  her  own  pale.  On 
the  contrary,  she  says  explicitly  that  a  knowledge  of  '  the  One  true 
God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,'  may  be  attained  to  by  the  '  natural 
light  of  human  reason,'  meaning,  by  reason,  faith  unenlightened  by 
revelation ;  and  she  declares  those  to  be  anathema  who  deny  this. 
The  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  who  do  not  know  her,  or  who  in 
good  faith  reject  her,  she  commits  to  God's  uncovenanted  mercies. 
The  mercies  of  God  she  declares  to  be  infinite  ;  but,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  revealed  to  her,  she  can  necessarily  say  nothing  definite 
about  them.  But  what  she  does  say  certainly  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  largest  charity.  Of  error  as  error,  or  of  truth  as  mixed  with 
error,  it  is  naturally  beyond  her  province  to  consider  as  ways  to  truth, 
just  as  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  exact  science  to  estimate  the 
comparative  value  of  inexact  results  arrived  at  by  erroneous  methods, 
even  though  these  results  may  contain  much  that  is  really  true  in 
them.  For  those  that  are  without  her,  she  has  only  one  condemna- 
tion. Her  anathemas  are  on  those  only  who  deliberately  reject  her, 
by  tampering  with  a  conviction  that  she  really  is  the  Truth.  They 
are  condemned  not  because  they  cannot  see  that  the  teacher  is  true, 
but  that,  at  heart  seeing  this,  they  contrive  to  close  their  eyes  to  it. 
They  will  not  obey  when  they  know  they  ought  to  obey.  And  thus 
the  moral  offence  in  denying  some  obscure  theological  proposition 
does  not  lie  entirely,  and  need  not  lie  at  all,  in  the  immediate  bad 
consequences  that  such  a  denial  would  necessitate,  but  in  the  dis- 
obedience, the  self-will,  the  rebellion  that  must  be  both  the  cause 
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and  the  result  of  it.  The  case  will  often  be  just  that  of  a  child  who 
rnay  rightly  be  condemned  for  deliberately  disobeying  its  father, 
though  the  point  on  which,  it  disobeys  may  itself,  so  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned,  be  an  indifferent  one. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  though  the  original  per- 
plexity will  still  confront  us,  arising  from  the  partial  distribution 
of  good  and  the  wide-spread  presence  of  evil,  an  assent  to  the  claims 
of  orthodoxy  will  be  seen  to  add  nothing  further  to  this.  Granting 
this,  however,  another  question  suggests  itself.  Granting  that 
orthodoxy  recognises  good  as  attainable  by  the  unorthodox,  it  may 
be  asked  what  profit  is  orthodoxy  to  the  world,  and  what  motives  can 
be  ours  for  the  propagation  of  it  ?  But  the  question  might  just  as 
well  be  asked,  what  is  the  good  of  true  physical  science,  and  why 
should  we  try  to  impress  on  the  world  its  teachings?  Such  a 
question,  we  can  at  once  see,  is  absurd.  Because  a  large  number  of 
men  know  nothing'  of  physiqal  science,  and  are  apparently  not  the 
worse  for  their  ignorance,  we  do  not  for  that  reason  think  physical 
science  worthless.  We  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  matter,  including  those  both  of  our  organisms  and  their 
environment,  will  steadily  tend  to  better  our  lives,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  material.  It  will  tend,  for  instance,  to  a  better  preservation  of 
our  health.  But  we  do  not  for  this  reason  deny  that  many  indi- 
viduals may  be  healthy  who  are  but  very  partially  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  health.  Nor  do  we  deny  the  value  of  a  thorough  study 
of  astronomy  and  meteorology  because  a  certain  practical  knowledge 
of  the  weather  and  of  navigation  may  be  attained  without  it.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  fullest  knowledge  we  can  acquire  on 
such  matters  it  is  our  duty  to  acquire,  and  not  acquire  only,  but  as 
far  as  possible  promulgate.  The  mass  of  men  may  never  be  able  to 
understand  these  matters  more  than  partially ;  but  what  they  do 
understand  we  feel  convinced  should  be  the  truth,  and  even  what 
they  do  not  understand  we  feel  convinced  will  be  some  indirect  profit 
to  them.  And  the  case  of  spiritual  science  is  entirely  analogous  to 
the  case  of  natural  science.  A  man  to  whom  the  truth  is  open  is  not 
excused  from  finding  it  because  he  knows  it  is  not  so  open  to  all.  A 
heretic  who  denies  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  has  his  counterpart  in 
the  quack  who  denies  the  verified  conclusions  of  science.  The  moral 
condemnation  that  is  given  to  the  one  is  illustrated  by  the  intellec- 
tual condemnation  that  is  given  to  the  other. 

If  we  take  these  considerations  into  account,  we  shall  get  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  moral  value  of  orthodoxy.  Some  of  its  doctrines — the 
great  simple  facts  of  it,  that  appeal  to  all,  and  can  in  a  certain 
degree  be  taken  in  by  all — are  doubtless  held  to  be  saving  in  their  own 
nature.  But  for  the  mass  of  men  the  case  is  different  with  other 
facts  underlying  these.  That  we  eat  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament 
is  a  belief  that  in  a  certain  degree  can  be  understood  by  all.  Yet 
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the  philosophy  that  is  involved  in  this  belief  would  for  most  men  be 
perfectly  unintelligible.  But  it  is  no  more  unimportant  that  those 
who  do  understand  this  philosophy  should  do  so  truly,  and  should 
transmit  it  faithfully,  than  it  is  unimportant  that  a  physician  should 
understand  the  action  of  alcohol,  because  any  one,  independent  of 
such  knowledge,  can  know  that  so  many  glasses  of  wine  will  have 
such  and  such  an  effect  on  him.  Theology  is  to  the  spiritual  body 
of  the  Church  what  anatomy  and  medicine  are  to  the  natural  body  of 
man.  The  parts  they  each  play  in  human  life  are  analogous,  and  in 
llit  ir  respective  worlds  the  raison  d'etre  is  the  same.  We  do  not 
say  respecting  any  individual  that  a  wrong  theology  need  make  him 
a  bad  man ;  nor  do  we  say  that  a  wrong  theory  of  medicine  need 
make  him  an  unhealthy  man.  But  we  do  say  this  with  regard  to  the 
world  in  general.  And  we  say  this  further — that  if  we  not  only  hold 
wrong  theories  on  these  matters,  but  knowingly  contradict  right  ones, 
we  shall  in  the  one  case  be  excommunicated  from  the  moral  world,  as 
we  shall  be  in  the  other  from  the  intellectual. 

To  the  candid  theist,  then,  the  partiality  of  revelation  will  offer 
no  new  difficulty ;  nor  will  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  have 
no  means  of  finding  it  lessen  for  those  that  have  the  means  the 
supreme  duty  of  seeking  it. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  another  point — to  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Church's  claims.  It  is  urged — and  modern  discoveries  are 
daily  adding  force  to  this  plea — that  the  Christian  revelation,  even 
though  it  contain  truth,  yet  cannot  do  so  in  any  special  and  excep- 
tional manner,  since  the  more  we  study  other  creeds  and  systems, 
their  teachings,  and  their  histories,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that 
they  have  all  a  common  origin,  that  Christianity  is  but  one  amongst 
a  number,  and  that  they  are  either  all  of  them  divine,  or  that  else 
none  are.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  the  spectacle  we  have  been  called 
to  look  at  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  startling.  \Ve  have  found  all 
kinds  of  virtue  and  spiritual  aspiration  in  places  where,  for  a  long 
time,  we  had  been  taught  to  look  for  degradation  only ;  and  the 
conclusion  that  at  once  suggests  itself  is  that,  since  truth  is  appa- 
rently diffused  everywhere,  it  is  concentrated  nowhere.  But  if  we 
reflect  on  the  matter  a  little  more  calmly,  we  shall  see  that,  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  this  is  just  the  state  of  things  we  might 
have  expected.  Kevealed  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
destruction  of  natural  religion  ;  it  is  simply  the  fulfilling  of  it.  It 
is  natural  religion,  with  something  superadded  to  it.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  it  will  be  plain  from  the  first  that  all  religions  will 
have  much  in  common.  But  the  inevitable  similarity  does  not  end 
here.  The  Catholic  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  human  organism 
capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  this  is  really  what  all 
other  religious  bodies,  so  far  as  they  have  professed  to  speak  with 
authority,  have  virtually  attempted  to  be ;  and  they  all,  from  the 
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Catholic  standpoint,  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  incomplete  and 
abortive  Catholicisms.  So  far,  then,  from  these  other  religions 
tending,  by  their  likeness  to  her,  to  make  the  Church's  special 
supremacy  doubtful,  they  will  to  the  Catholic  rather  tend  to  confirm 
it.  Certainly  they  can  logically  do  nothing  to  prove  the  contrary, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  a  number  of  arrows  have  hit  the  target 
will  prevent  our  recognising  that  one  has  hit  the  centre. 

Admitting  all  this,  there  of  course  arises  the  further  question — 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  some  other 
faith,  that  has  thus  hit  the  centre  ?  And  to  answer  this  question 
fully  is  a  long  matter.  I  presume,  however,  that  those  to  whom  I 
am  writing  have  not,  in  their  search  for  a  creed,  cast  their  eyes 
beyond  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  answer,  so  far  as  at  present 
needed,  is  therefore  much  simplified.  Indeed,  for  the  present,  it  may 
be  enough  to  point  out  that,  of  all  creeds  now  existent  in  the  world, 
Catholicism  is  the  only  one  that  has  recognised  what  dogmatism 
really  implies,  and  what  necessarily  will  be  in  the  long  run  demanded 
of  it,  and  has  provided  herself  with  the  full  appliances  for  meeting 
these  demands.  She  alone  has  seen  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  infal- 
lible voice  in  the  world  at  all,  this  voice  must  be  an  ever-living  one, 
as  capable  of  speaking  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past ;  and  that,  as 
the  world's  capacities  for  knowledge  grow,  the  teacher  shall  be  always 
able  to  unfold  to  it  a  fuller  teaching.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  historical  religion  that  can  conceivably  adapt  itself  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  day,  without  virtually  ceasing  to  be  itself.  It  is  the 
only  religion  that  can  keep  its  identity  without  losing  its  life,  and 
keep  its  life  without  losing  its  identity ;  that  can  enlarge  its  teach- 
ings without  changing  them ;  that  can  be  always  the  same,  and  yet 
be  always  developing. 

Still,  even  if  we  grant  all  this,  there  remain  to  be  taken  account 
of  the  moral  and  the  historical  objections.  A  certain  part  of  the 
moral  objections  will  have  been  removed  already  by  the  foregoing 
considerations.  The  conception  of  Catholicism  will  have  been  seen 
to  involve  no  real  want  of  charity ;  and  it  will  have  been  seen  also, 
in  some  degree,  how  little  the  complexity  of  theology,  and  still  less  of 
its  constitution,  destroys  the  simplicity  of  its  religion.  But  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  this  point  a  little  more  fully.  Many  writers  of 
eminence,  Mr.  Carlyle  for  instance,  are  accustomed  to  contrast 
natural  religion  with  all  orthodoxy  in  general,  and  with  Catholicism 
in  particular,  praising  the  former  as  simple  and  at  once  going  home 
to  the  heart,  and  deriding  or  declaiming  against  the  latter  as  being 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  On  the  one  hand,  they  say,  see  the  soul 
going  straight  to  its  God,  feeling  His  love,  and  content  that  others 
shall  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  see  this  pure  and  free  communion, 
distracted  and  interrupted  by  a  thousand  tortuous  reasonings  as  to 
the  nature  of  it.  Can  such  obscure  intellectual  propositions  have 
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anything  to  do  with  a  religion  of  the  heart?  And  do  not  they  choke 
the  latter  by  being  thus  bound  up  with  it?  But  this  language, 
though  it  sounds  plausible,  represents  really  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  matter.  Natural  religion  is  doubtless,  in  one  sense,  simpler  than 
revealed  religion  ;  but  it  is  so  merely  because  it  can  have  no  authori- 
tative science  of  itself.  It  is  simpler  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
boy's  account  of  having  given  himself  a  headache  is  simpler  than  the 
physician's  would  be.  The  boy  says  merely,  *  I  ate  ten  tarts,  and  drank 
three  bottles  of  ginger-beer.'  The  physician,  were  he  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  occurrence,  would  have  to  describe  a  number  of  far 
more  complex  processes.  The  boy's  account  would  be,  of  course,  the 
simplest,  and  would  doubtless  go  more  home  to  the  general  heart  of 
boyhood  ;  but  it  would  not  for  that  reason  be  the  truest.  And  thus 
to  love  God,  and  to  feel  the  better  for  it,  may  seem,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  as  simple  as  to  drink  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  and  feel 
the  worse  for  it.  And  yet,  if  the  latter  be  really  so  complex,  how 
much  more  will  the  former  be  !  The  simplicity  of  religion  and  the 
complexity  of  theology  are  not  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  is  an  essentially  false  and  superficial  one. 

But  even  putting  theology  altogether  aside,  the  simplicity  of  a 
religion  can  of  itself  be  no  test  of  the  probable  truth  of  it.  And  in 
the  case  of  natural  religion,  what  is  called  simplicity  is  in  general 
nothing  more  than  vagueness.  If  this  be  a  right  way  of  speaking, 
we  might  praise  a  landscape  as  simple,  when  it  was  half  drowned  in 
mist.  The  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  however,  as  apart  from 
its  theology,  is  something  far  simpler  than  is  supposed  by  the  outside 
world ;  and  there  is  not  a  point  in  it  that  has  not  a  direct  moral 
meaning  for  us,  and  is  not  calculated  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
spirit.  The  outside  world  misjudges  all  this,  because  it  can,  in 
general,  only  reach  it  through  explanations ;  and  the  explanation,  or 
the  account  of  anything,  is  always  far  more  complex  than  the  appre- 
hension of  the  thing  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  practice  of  the 
invocation  of  saints.  This  seems  to  many  to  complicate  the  whole 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  to  be  introducing  a  number  of  new  and 
unnecessary  go-betweens,  and  to  make  us,  as  it  were,  communicate 
with  God  through  a  dragoman.  But  the  case  really  is  very  different. 
Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that  intercessory  prayer,  or  that 
prayer  of  any  kind,  is  an  absurdity ;  but  for  those  who  do  not  think 
this,  there  can  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  invocation  of  saints. 
It  is  admitted  by  such  men  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  asking  the 
living  to  pray  for  us.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  not  wrong  to  make  a 
like  request  of  the  dead.  In  the  same  way,  to  those  who  believe  in 
purgatory,  to  pray  for  the  dead  is  as  natural  and  as  rational  as  to  pray 
for  the  living.  And  now  as  to  this  doctrine  of  purgatory  itself— 
which  has  so  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  Protestant 
world— time  goes  on,  and  the  view  men  take  of  it  is  changing.  It  is 
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becoming  fast  recognised  on  all  sides  that  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
that  can  bring  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  into  any- 
thing like  accordance  with  our  notions  of  what  is  just  or  reasonable, 
and,  so  far  from  its  being  a  superfluous  superstition,  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  just  what  is  demanded  at  once  by  reason  and  morality  ;  and  a  belief 
in  it  amounts  not  only  to  an  intellectual  assent,  but  to  a  harmonising 
and  completion  of  the  whole  moral  ideal.  The  same,  too,  will  be 
found  to  hold  true  of  the  whole  Catholic  religion. 

But  the  outside  world  fails  to  see  this,  not  only  because  the 
account  of  the  religion  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  necessarily  more 
complex  than  the  religion  itself,  but  because  it  perpetually  confounds 
with  religion  not  theology  only,  but  mere  pious  opinions  and  rules 
of  discipline  also.  Take,  for  instance,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  Catholic  faith,  that  celibacy  is  essential 
to  the  priesthood.  It  is,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind,  any  more 
than  it  is  essential  to  college  fellowships,  or  that  it  is  essential  to  a 
naval  officer  that  he  shall  not  carry  his  wife  about  with  him  on  ship- 
board. Nor  is  the  headship  of  the  Roman  Church  essentially  con- 
nected with  any  special  locality,  any  more  than  the  English  Parlia- 
ment is  essentially  connected  with  Westminster.  The  difficulty  of 
the  outside  observer  in  distinguishing  things  that  are  of  faith  from 
mere  pious  opinions  is  a  more  subtle  source  of  confusion,  and  a 
more  dangerous  one.  From  this  confusion,  the  Church  is  supposed  to 
be  pledged  to  all  sorts  of  grotesque  accounts  of  the  nature  of  heaven, 
of  hell,  and  of  purgatory,  and  to  be  logically  bound  to  stand  and 
fall  by  these.  I  cited  an  instance  of  this  error  some  months  since 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  pitched  on  an  opinion  of 
Bellarmine's,  and  certain  arguments  by  which  he  supported  it,  as  to  the 
locality  of  purgatory.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  us  Bellarmine's  opinion 
seems  sufficiently  ludicrous,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  argued  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  ludicrous  in  just  the  same  degree.  But  if  he  had 
studied  the  matter  a  little  deeper,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  argu- 
ment was  an  entirely  false  one.  He  would  have  seen  that  he  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  attacking  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  simply 
an  opinion,  not  indeed  condemned  by  her,  but  held  avowedly 
without  her  sanction.  Had  he  studied  Bellarmine  to  a  little  more 
purpose,  he  would  have  seen  that  that  writer  expressly  states  that 
'it  is  a  question  where  purgatory  is,  but  the  Church  has  defined 
nothing  on  this  point.7  He  would  also  have  learned  from  the  same 
source  that  it  is  no  article  of  Catholic  faith  that  there  is  in  purgatorv 
any  material  fire ;  and  that,  '  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  though  all  admit  that  they  are  greater  than  anything  that 
we  suffer  in  this  life,  still  it  is  doubtful  how  this  is  to  be  explained 
and  understood.'  He  would  have  learned  too  that,  according  to 
Bonaventura,  '  the  sufferings  of  purgatory  are  only  severer  than  those 
of  this  life,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  suffering  in  purgatory  is  more 
VOL.  IV.— No.  22.  3  Y 
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s'  \viv  than  the  greatest  suffering  endured  in  this  life  ;  though  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  punishment  in  purgatory  less  intense  than  what 
may  sometimes  be  undergone  in  this  world.'  And  finally  he  would 
have  learned — what  in  this  connection  would  have  been  well  worth  his 
attention — that  the  duration  of  pains  in  purgatory  is,  according  to 
lit-llarmine,  '  so  completely  uncertain,  that  it  is  rash  to  pretend  to 
determine  anything  about  it.' 

Here  is  one  instance,  that  will  be  as  good  as  many,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  private  opinions  of  individual  Catholics,  or  the  transitory 
opinions  of  particular  epochs,  are  taken  for  the  unalterable  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church  itself;  and  it  is  no  more  logical  to  con- 
demn the  latter  as  false  because  the  former  are,  than  it  would  be 
to  say  that  all  modern  geography  is  false  because  geographers  may 
still  entertain  false  opinions  about  regions  as  to  which  they  do  not 
profess  certainty.  Medweval  doctors  thought  that  purgatory  might 
be  the  middle  of  the  earth.  Modern  geographers  have  thought  that 
there  might  be  an  open  sea  in  the  North  Pole.  But  that  we  hazard 
a  wrong  conjecture  can  prove  in  neither  case  that  we  have  made  no 
true  discoveries. 

To  sum  up,  then,  if  we  would  obtain  a  true  view  of  Catholicism,  we 
must  begin  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  views  that,  as  out- 
siders, we  have  been  taught  to  entertain  about  her.  We  must,  in  the 
first  place,  learn  to  conceive  of  her  as  a  living,  spiritual  body,  as  in- 
fallible and  as  authoritative  now  as  she  ever  was,  with  her  eyes  un- 
dimmed  and  her  strength  not  abated ;  continuing  to  grow  still  as  she 
has  continued  to  grow  hitherto ;  and  the  growth  of  the  new  dogmas 
that  she  may  from  time  to  time  enunciate,  we  must  learn  to  see  are, 
from  her  stand-point,  signs  of  life  and  not  signs  of  corruption.  And 
further,  when  we  come  to  look  into  her  more  closely,  we  must  separate 
carefully  the  diverse  elements  we  find  in  her — her  discipline,  her  pious 
opinions,  her  theology,  and  her  religion. 

Let  her  be  once  fairly  looked  at  in  this  way — looked  at  not  with 
any  prepossession  in  her  favour,  but  only  without  prejudice — and  thus 
much,  at  least,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  it 
be  once  admitted  that  we  belong  to  a  spiritual  world,  and  in  that 
world  are  free  and  responsible  agents,  there  will  be  no  new  difficulty 
encountered,  either  by  the  reason  or  the  moral  sense,  in  admitting  to 
the  full  the  supernatural  claims  of  Catholicism.  The  study  of  other 
religions  will  not  lie  in  our  way ;  the  partial  success  of  it  itself  will 
not  lie  in  our  way ;  nor  will  any  of  its  own  teachings,  if  only  appre- 
hended fairly.  Difficulties,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  meet  doubtless ; 
but  we  have  passed  them  long  ago,  as  we  crossed  the  very  threshold 
of  the  spiritual  world.  We  have  neither  denied  them  nor  forgotten 
them.  We  have  done  all  that  was  possible — we  have  accepted  them. 

The  historical  difficulty  alone  remains  for  us,  and  with  this  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  deal  here.  I  do  not  underrate  it ;  but  I  think 
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others  have  overrated  it.  As  to  the  Bible,  and  the  results  on  it  of 
modern  criticism,  the  Church  of  Eome  has  still  her  position  to  take 
up  ;  and  if  ever  she  teaches  anything  authoritatively  on  the  matter, 
we  may  be  sure  she  will  teach  nothing  that  will  be  demonstrably 
at  variance  with  fact.  Her  attitude,  however,  on  this  point,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  especially,  may  reasonably  cause 
some  perplexity.  As  to  her  subsequent  history,  we  shall  doubtless 
discover  in  it  many  facts  that  seem  to  tell  against  her.  But  it  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  that  none  of  these  facts  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
absolutely  give  the  lie  to  her  claims  ;  or  if  so,  that  they  rest  on  in- 
sufficient evidence.  Uninspired  history,  indeed,  is  much  like  the 
Bible.  It  may  be  read  in  many  various  and  often  contradictory 
ways,  and,  for  it  to  convey  any  distinct  impression  to  us  on  many 
points,  we  shall  need  an  interpreter  whose  authority  equals  that  of 
the  text. 

For  the  present,  however,  putting  the  historical  question  aside,  and 
looking  simply  on  the  world  as  it  is,  on  science  as  it  is,  on  our  morality 
as  it  is,  on  other  religions  as  they  are,  and  on  the  Catholic  religion 
as  it  professes  to  be,  what  I  have  tried  to  show  is  this :  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion  is  a  logical  development  of  our  natural  moral  sense, 
developed  indeed  under  a  special  spiritual  care,  but  essentially  the 
same  thing,  with  the  same  negations,  the  same  assertions,  the  same 
positive  truths,  and  the  same  impenetrable  mysteries — the  difference 
only  being  that  what  was  always  implied  unconsciously  is  by  it  re- 
cognised and  expressed  consciously. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  see  thus  much,  and  yet  feel  ourselves 
unable  to  go  further.  Such  an  inability,  however,  will  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  urging,  nor  from  the  utility  of 
duly  considering  it.  Any  apology  for  Eomanism  is  to  many  a  very 
distasteful  thing.  But  such  petulant  and  vulgar  prejudice  as  this 
should  never  be  given  way  to.  The  Roman  Church  exists,  and 
exists  as  a  power  in  the  world  ;  and  whether  she  be  an  enemy  to  be 
destroyed,  or  a  saviour  to  be  clung  to,  it  is  equally  important  that 
we  should  estimate  her  full  strength.  It  is  idle  to  waste  our  argu- 
ments and  our  sarcasm  on  Protestantism  only.  If  we  think  that 
Christianity  is  false,  and  is  doing  an  evil  work  in  the  world,  let  us 
meet  it  and  combat  it  in  its  strongest  and  most  coherent  form. 
The  Church  will  not  shrink  from  these  attacks.  She  will  rather 
court  them.  Only  see  me,  she  says,  what  I  really  am,  and  then 
strike  me  as  forcibly  as  you  will  or  can. 

Me,  me — adsum  qui  feci — in  me  convertite  ferrum. 

The  one  thing  that  is  needed  now,  in  appreciating  such  questions 
as  these,  is  not  a  criticism  that  shall  be  less  severe  than  at  present,  but 
far  more  so ;  that  it  shall  analyse  to  the  very  bottom  not  only  one 
religion,  but  all  religions,  and  not  only  all  religions,  but  all  morality, 
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that  it  shall  not  only  discover  difficulties,  but  discover  how  far  these 
difficulties  extend  themselves ;  and  that  one  party  shall  not  seek 
to  damage  another  by  taxing  it  with  inconsistencies  that  they  both 
of  necessity  must  have  in  common.  Until  this  is  done,  no  clear 
result  will  be  arrived  at.  The  spiritual  world  is  at  present  a  battle- 
field, on  which  a  variety  of  parties  are  all  struggling  for  supremacy. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  cannot  see  each  other's  faces,  because  of 
the  dust  of  the  encounter ;  and  they  fight  idly  like  one  that  beats 
the  air.  There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  only,  but  there  is  no  victory — 
nothing,  despite  the  intellectual  light  that  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
vailing, nothing  but 

Confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  fight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

\V.  H    MALLOCK. 
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SOME    DIFFICULTIES    IN    ZOOLOGICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. 


IN  offering  to  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuin/  some  remarks 
upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  I  will  ask  them  to 
excuse  me  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  go  rather  more  into  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  subject  than  is  perhaps  usual  in  this  Review. 
But  '  distribution '  is  a  comparatively  recent  branch  of  biological 
science ;  its  value  and  importance  are  scarcely  understood  except 
amongst  the  most  advanced  and  philosophic  naturalists ;  and  unless 
I  am  permitted  to  explain  rather  fully  what  'distribution'  is, 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  my  readers  comprehend  the 
*  difficulties '  which  I  wish  to  notice.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour 
first  to  point  out  shortly  the  observed  facts  of  zoological  distribution, 
next  to  state  the  hypothesis  that  will  best  account  for  these  facts, 
and  lastly  to  give  examples  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  overcome  or  explained  before  we  can  affirm  that  this  hypo- 
thesis is  perfectly  established,  and  ought  to  be  universally  accepted 
by  reasonable  persons. 

Every  animal,  such,  for  example,  as  a  bird,  has  a  certain  struc- 
ture, form,  size,  and  colour,  which  enable  naturalists  to  assign  it 
to  its  place  in  the  system  amongst  its  fellows,  and  to  decide  that  it 
belongs  to  a  particular  family,  genus,  and  species.  These  attributes 
of  structure,  size,  shape,  and  colour  are  what  are  called  its  l  specific 
characters,'  and  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  '  species ' 
that  the  bird  in  question  belongs  to.  But,  besides  these  more  obvious 
attributes,  the  species  has  two  other  important  qualities  which  are  not 
so  generally  recognised  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  exists  in  a  state  of  nature  only 
within  a  certain  definite  area  of  space,  and  only  through  a  certain 
definite  lapse  of  time.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  distribution — that  is,  of 
'  distribution  in  time ' — I  will  say  nothing  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I 
wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  distribution  in  space,  and  to  recent 
animals — that  is,  to  such  as  are  now  existing  on  the  world's  surface. 

Well,  then,  every  species,  such  as  that  of  which  this  bird  is  an  ex- 
ample, is  found  in  its  natural  state  of  existence  only  within  a  certain 
definite  area  of  the  world's  surface.  This  area  is  termed  its  '  specific 
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area,'  and  may  be  smal  1  or  large.  The  little  blue  magpie  of  Spain, 
to  which  I  shall  again  call  attention  presently,  being  found  only 
in  certain  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  a  good  instance  of 
limited  distribution.  Other  instances  of  limited  distribution  are 
furnished  by  certain  humming-birds,  such  as  Oreotrochilus  chim- 
borazo  and  0.  pichincha,  which  are  found  only  on  the  two 
mountains  after  which  they  are  respectively  named.  But  in  many 
instances  species  have  a  much  wider  distribution,  and  in  some  few 
cases  the  area  which  they  occupy  is  very  large,  and  nearly  coextensive 
Avitli  the  world's  surface.  The  Barn-owl  (Strix  flammea\  the  Osprey 
(Pandion  hcdiactus),  and  the  Turnstone  (Strepsilas  interpret),  are 
good  examples  of  cosmopolitan  species  of  birds,  their  specific  area 
being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  land-surface  of  the  world. 

When  we  proceed  to  genera — i.e.  to  groups  of  species  that  possess 
certain  characters  in  common — a  similar  phenomenon  as  regards 
distribution  is  found  to  prevail.  As  in  the  case  of  species,  genera 
are  mostly  confined  within  a  certain  definite  area,  large  or  small, 
cases  of  cosmopolitan  or  universally  distributed  genera  being  quite 
the  exception.  .  For  instance,  the  generic  area  occupied  by  the  robins 
(Ki'tthacus)  extends  over  Europe,  Africa  north  of  the  Atlas,  and 
Northern  Asia.  Within  this  generic  area  three  species  of  robin  are 
met  with — namely,  our  familiar  E.  rubecula,  E.  hyrcanus  of  Persia, 
and  E.  akahige  of  North-east  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  another  of 
our  most  familiar  birds,  the  swallow,  belongs  to  a  very  widely  distri- 
buted or  nearly  cosmopolitan  genus,  species  of  swallows  being  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  world's  surface.  In  the  like  manner  families, 
i.e.  groups  of  genera  resembling  one  another  in  certain  particulars, 
orders,  i.e.  similar  groups  of  families,  and  in  some  cases  even  higher 
groups,  are  more  or  less  limited  in  the  geographical  area  which  they 
occupy,  although,  when  we  come  to  these  larger  divisions,  it  may 
be  naturally  supposed  that  instances  of  very  limited  range  are  the 
exception.  It  thus  follows  that  every  different  part  of  the  world  has 
species,  genera,  families,  and  in  some  cases  even  orders,  peculiar  to 
it,  so  that  a  mere  glance  at  a  collection  of  animals  from  any  particular 
locality  will  enable  the  experienced  naturalist  to  tell,  often  within  a 
very  few  miles,  where  the  collection  has  been  made. 

A  second  phenomenon  attached  to  specific  and  generic  areas, 
besides  their  being  limited  in  extent,  is  that  they  are  '  continuous.' 
We  do  not  find  that  a  species,  genus,  or  other  higher  natural  group, 
occurs  in  two  separate  localities,  without  being  found  also  in  the 
intervening  space.  Still  less  do  we  find  the  intervening  space  occu- 
pied by  another  species  of  the  same  group.  Take  for  example  the 
birds  of  two  such  countries  as  England  and  Japan,  which  are  well 
known  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  species  (perhaps  one  hundred) 
in  common.  We  expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  that  these  species  are 
also  met  with  (that  is,  in  such  spots  as  are  suitable  to  their  particular 
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mode  of  life)  all  through  Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  If, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  a  species  or  genus  in  two  distant  localities, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  likewise  exists  in  the  intermediate 
space. 

It  is  not  necessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  pursue  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  subject  further,  but  we  may  sum  up  the  results 
arrived  at  in  the  following  propositions  : — 

Every  species  occupies  a  definite  area  on  the  world's  surface ; 
and  in  like  manner  every  genus  and  family,  or  other  higher  assem- 
blage of  species,  occupies  a  definite  area  on  the  earths  surface ;  «MY. 
more  shortly,  locality — that  is,  existence  in  a  certain  spot — is  qwite 
as  much  an  attribute  of  any  natural  group  of  animals  as  structure- 
or  the  possession  of  a  certain  form  or  shape. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  mode  in  which 
species  are   distributed  within  their  generic  areas.     From  what  has 
been  already  stated,  it  will  .be  evident  that  a  generic  area  ia  formed 
by  the  sum  of  the  specific  areas  of  the  species  which  belong  to  the 
genus.     In  an  ideal  generic  area  the  species  would  be  arranged  to 
occupy  contiguous  areas,  and  the  whole  of  these  contiguous  areas  would 
together   constitute  the  'generic   area.'     Such  instances  of  neatly 
defined  specific  and  generic  areas  do  not  often  occur  in  nature,  but, 
still  they  are  to  be  found  in  some  instances.     One  of  the  best  ex- 
amples- of  them  known  to  me  in  the  class  of  birds  is  afforded  by  the 
American  Bell-birds  of  the  genus  Chasmorhynchus.     Four  species 
only  of  this  form  are  known  to  exist,  which,  in  the  male  sex  at  least, 
are  very  well  marked  and  easily  distinguished.     One  of  these  inhabits 
the  forests  of  Costa  Rica  and  Yeragua  (Q.  tricar unculatus},  a  second 
((7.  variegatus)  those  of  Venezuela,  a  third  (C.  niveus)  those  of  Cay- 
enne, and  a  fourth  (C.  nudicollis]  those  of  South-east  Brazil.1     The 
generic  area  of  the  genus  Chasmorhynchus  of  course  embraces  the- 
whole  district  within  these  limits.     But  in  most  instances,  it  must 
be   allowed,  generic   areas  are   not  allotted  out  in  this  tidy  way.. 
Species   frequently   overlap   each  other's  areas,  and   occur  three    or 
four   in   the  same   district,   are    absent   where   they   ought    to   be 
found,   and  turn  up   in  localities   where  they  are  least  to  be  ex- 
pected.    The  arrangement  I  have  here  indicated  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ideal,  which,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of 
animal  life  shows  us,  we  must  always  expect  to  find  only  approxi- 
mated to,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by  casual  irregularities. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  upon  another  phenomenon  of  distri- 
bution— that  is,  upon  what  are  commonly  termed  '  representative  ' 
species,  as  the  observed  facts  connected  with  them  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject.  In  groups  of  islands,  such  as  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  various  groups  of  South 

1  Cf.  'The  Bell-birds  of  America.'    Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  x.  p.  40.  1867. 
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Pacific  Islands,  we  constantly  find  the  different  islands  inhabited  by 
different  species  of  the  same  genus,  which,  from  the  idea  that  they 
represent  one  another  in  the  economy  of  nature,  are  termed  '  repre- 
sentative species.'  The  specific  differences  between  these  representa- 
tive species  are  sometimes  minute  and  sometimes  considerable,  but, 
the  further  and  more  accurately  we  carry  out  our  investigations  into 
insular  faunas,  the  more  instances  do  we  find  of  the  occurrence  of 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  representative  species  in  the  different 
islands.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  for  example,  it  would  have  been 
thought  quite  sufficient  to'give  as  the  habitat  of  a  bird  the  Philippine 
Islands  generally.  But  we  now  know  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Steere  2  and  Mr.  Everett 3  that  nearly  all  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  and  many  even  of  the  smaller  ones,  possess 
numerous  representative  species.  Some  of  these  are  so  different  from 
one  another  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  their  distinctness  ; 
in  other  cases  the  differences  are  minute,  and  require  the  eye  of  a 
practised  ornithologist  to  realise  them. 

A  good  instance  of  insular  representative  species  is  afforded  by 
the  Tanagers  of  the  genus  Spindalis.  The  genus  is  peculiar  to 
the  larger  Antilles,  extending  from  Jamaica  to  the  Bahamas.  Five 
species  are  known,  each  of  which  inhabits  a  different  island, 
namely : — 

1 .  Sp.  zeua,  from  the  Bahamas. 

2.  „  pretrii)  from  Cuba. 

3.  „  multicolor,  from  Haiti. 

4.  „  portoricensis,  from  Porto  Rico. 

5.  „  nigricephala,  from  Jamaica. 

The  peculiar  little  birds  of  the  genus  Todus,  constituting  together 
the  family  Todidce,  which  is  restricted  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
have  a  nearly  similar  distribution.  Four  nearly  allied  species  are 
known,  namely : — 

1.  Todus  multicolor,  from  Cuba. 

2.  „      dominicensis,  from  Haiti. 

3.  „      viridis,  from  Jamaica. 

4.  „      hypochondriacus,  from  Porto  Rico. 

Islands  also  often  possess  modified  forms,  or  representatives  of  the 
species  of  the  adjoining  continent.  A  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  little  island  of  Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Pacific 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  From  the  researches  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  it  appears  that  'everyone  of  the  resident 
species  of  land-birds  in  this  island  (eight  in  number)  is  distinct  from 

'•  Cf.  Sharpe,  Trant.  Linn.  Soe.,  ser.  2,  Zool.  p.  307. 

1  See  Lord  Tweeddale's  papers  on  Philippine  birds  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London  for  1877  and  1878. 
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any  found  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  although  each  has  a  con- 
tinental representative  more  or  less  nearly  allied.' 4 

Another  significant  fact  connected  with  representative  species  is 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  them,  those  species  of  which  the  areas 
are  nearest  to  each  other  are  most  nearly  allied.  If  one  species  be  in- 
termediate between  two  others  in  locality,  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
found  to  be  also  intermediate  in  its  structural  characters. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  islands  that  representative  species  occur. 
They  are  met  with  also  in  all  large  continental  areas.  Let  us  take 
the  wide  continent  of  North  America  for  example.  The  birds  of  the 
eastern  United  States  have  been  long  well  known  to  us.  Subsequently 
those  of  California  and  the  Pacific  States  have  been  studied,  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  discovered  in  which  the  eastern  forms  are  re- 
placed in  the  west  by  representative  species  which  have  received  dif- 
ferent names,  and  show  more  or  less  well-grounded  points  of  difference 
on  comparison.  But  the.  more  recent  researches  of  our  energetic 
brother  naturalists  in  the  United  States  have  proved  that  in  very 
many  instances  these  eastern  and  western  species — at  first  sight  so 
obviously  distinct — are  connected  together  by  intermediate  forms 
which  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  And  such  is  the  case 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  examples  of  two  representative 
species  from  widely  distant  localities  are  compared,  they  are  distinct 
and  easily  recognisable.  When  specimens  come  to  be  obtained  from 
intermediate  localities,  it  is  usually  found  that  these  specimens  possess 
intermediate  characters. 

Now  is  there  any  hypothesis  which  will  explain  the  existence  of 
these  phenomena  of  distribution  just  alluded  to? — namely : 

1.  The  restriction  of  species  and  other  natural  groups  to  limited 
and  continuous  geographical  areas. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  insular  and  continental  representative  species. 

3.  The  frequent  existence  of  intermediate  forms  between  repre- 
sentative species  occupying  adjacent  continental  areas. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  derivative  origin  of  species  or  their 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor  is,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  only 
hypothesis  that  offers  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  of 
other  phenomena  of  geographical  distribution.  In  his  imperishable 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  Mr.  Darwin  has  devoted  two  chapters 
to  those  arguments  in  favour  of  the  derivative  theory  which  may  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  distribution,  and  such  naturalists  as  have 
paid  special  attention  to  distribution  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  other  class  of  facts  that  tells  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  views.  It  must  be  allowed  by  every  one  that  the  deriva- 
tive theory  is  the  only  hypothesis  yet  started  that  will  in  any  way 
account  for  the  known  phenomena  of  distribution  ;  and  I  may  con- 

4  '  Ornithology  of  Guadeloupe  Island,'  by  Robert  Ridgway,  in  Rej>.  U.  S,  Geo~ 
logical  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Washington,  1876. 
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fidently  affirm  that  no  philosophic  naturalist  of  the  present  day  who 
has  studied  the  distribution  of  any  group  of  animals  has  failed  to 
adopt  it,  at  least  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

If  we  assume  that  the  species  of  the  same  genus  are  descendants 
of  common  parents,  the  reason  of  their  occupying  adjacent  areas  is  at 
once  manifest,  as  is  likewise  the  reason  of  these  areas  being  con- 
tinuous. If  we  allow  with  Mr.  Darwin  that  species,  so  far  from  being 
fixed  and  unchangeable  (as  was  formerly  supposed),  are  ever  slowly 
varving,  the  mystery  of  representative  species  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
A  species  extending  itself  over  a  given  area  will  vary  most  at  the 
extremities  of  its  range,  because  the  individuals  occupying  these 
extremities  will  have  less  chance  of  intercrossing.  If,  in  the  progress 
of  geological  time,  the  area  becomes  broken  up  into  islands,  as  we 
suppose  has  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  we  find 
distinct  representative  species  occupying  these  several  islands.  If 
tli  area  remains  unchanged,  we  find  in  many  cases  intermediate  forms 
between  the  representative  species  still  existing. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  case  is  afforded  by  the  pheasants  of 
the  genus  Euplocamus,  which  are  distributed  along  the  Himalayas 
from  Cashmir  to  Assam,  and  thence  through  Burmah  into  China.  Of 
this  genus,  six  species  are  usually  recognised,  namely : — 

jl.  E.  albi-cristatus,  of  Nepal. 

1 2.  E.  melanotus,  of  Sikim  and  Bhotan. 

(3.  E.  Horsfieldi,  of  Assam. 

(4.  E.  lineatus,  of  Pegu,  Tenasserim,'  and  Siam. 

5.  E.  Andersoni,  of  Upper  Burmah. 

6.  E.  nycthemei'us,  of  China. 

Between  species  1  and  2,  and  between  species  3  and  4,  inter- 
mediate forms,  often  called  hybrids,  are  actually  well  known  to  exist 
in  the  intermediate  localities,  while  species  5  is  certainly  nothing 
more  than  an  intermediate  form  between  species  4  and  6. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  derivative  origin  will  therefore  explain 
generally  the  phenomena  of  distribution,  and  no  other  theory  that 
has  been  yet  started  will  do  so. 

But  the  question  is,  will  it  explain  all  the  individual  cases,  and 
are  there  no  exceptions  ?  For  it  must  be  recollected  that,  to  acquire 
universal  acceptance,  an  hypothesis  is  bound  to  explain  all  the 
known  cases  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

To  this  question  I  cannot  doubt  that  every  naturalist  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  species  of  any  group  and  their  distribution  will 
reply  that  there  are  many  individual  exceptions,  and  that,  in  order  to 
explain  these  exceptions  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the  general 
hypothesis,  we  are  often  obliged  to  indulge  in  other — occasionally 
not  very  convenient — subordinate  hypotheses.  As  our  knowledge  of 
the  exact  structure  of  many  animals  is  very  incomplete,  though  in- 
creasing every  day,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  their  distribution  is  still 
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more  incomplete,  many  of  these  apparent  difficulties  may  be  ultimately 
reconciled  with  the  general  law.  For  instance,  it  was  until  lately 
believed  that  the  Viverridce  or  Civets,  one  of  the  principal  families  of 
Carnivorous  Mammals,  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  form,  the  Bassaris  of  Mexico.  The  occurrence  of 
Bassaris  in  Mexico,  so  widely  separated  from  its  congeners,  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  anomaly.  But,  upon  a  more  accurate  examination 
of  Bassaris,  Professor  Flower  has  lately  shown  5  that  this  genus  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  American  family  Procyonidce,  and  that  this 
supposed  anomalous  exception  does  not  really  exist. 

Again,  the  musk-deer  of  Northern  Asia  (Moschus)  was  until 
recently  supposed  to  belong  to  a  family  (Moschidce}  widely  distributed 
over  India  and  Africa.  But  it  has  now  been  shown  by  Alphonse  Milne- 
Edwards  that  the  supposed  Indian  and  African  members  of  the 
group  constitute  a  very  different  family  of  the  Ungulata — the  Chevro- 
tains  or  Tragulidce.  The  musk-deer,  therefore,  now  consists  only  of 
a  single  form  (Moschus)  peculiar  to  Central  Asia.  This  is  another 
instance  of  how  much  our  knowledge  of  distribution  is  dependent  on 
accurate  classification. 

It  should  also  be  recollected  that  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
the  derivative  origin  of  species,  it  is  manifest  that  the  distribution 
of  animals  in  the  present  epoch  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  past  epoch.  And  I  need  hardly  expatiate  on  the  '  imperfection  of 
the  geological  record '  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  so  forcibly  called 
our  attention,  nor  upon  the  comparatively  slight  acquaintance  we  as. 
yet  have  with  the  geology  of  most  parts  of  the  world's  surface  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe. 

But,  after  making  all  these  allowances,  there  are,  as  I  have  already 
said,  many  abnormal  cases  of  distribution  in  every  class  of  animals, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  I  will  call  attention  to  some  half-dozen 
of  them  in  the  classes  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  to  the  distri- 
bution of  which  animals  my  attention  has  been  principally  directed. 

Before  doing  this  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  run  over  briefly 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  into  what  are  called 
Zoological  Regions,  which  are  now  generally  in  use,  as  I  shall  have 
to  make  frequent  references  to  them.  Taking  the  class  of  mammals,, 
of  which  on  the  whole  the  distribution  is  best  known  to  us,  as  our 
guide,  we  find  the  orders  of  mammals,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, arrangeable  under  three  very  distinct  heads  : — 

I.  Monotremes,  or  Ornithodelphs. 
II.  Marsupials,  or  Didelphs. 
III.  Typical  Mammals,  or  Monodelphs. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  distribution  of  these  three 
groups  on   the  map,  we   shall  find  that  the  monotremes  are  wholly 
confined  to  Australia  ;  that  the  marsupials  predominate  in  Australia, 
5  Proceedings  of  tJie  Zoological  Society  of  London,  18G9,  p.  4. 
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and  are  only  met  with  elsewhere  in  Soutli  America — one  or  two 
species  of  opossum  (Didelphys)  occur  in  North  America,  but  are  pro- 
bably only  recent  intruders  from  the  south ;  and  that  the  typical 
mammals  are  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Again,  after  examining  the  distribution  of  the  ten  orders  of  ty- 
pical mammals,  we  remark  the  following  significant  facts  : — 

1.  The  absence  of  Insect ivora  in  South  America. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  Edentata  in  the  same  country ;  the  sloths, 
armadilloes,  and  ant-eaters,  three  out  of  the  five  known  families  of 
this  order,  being  entirely  confined  to  South  and  Central  America. 

Taking  these  main  facts,  we  may  divide  our  earth,  as  follows,  into 
three  great  divisions  : — 

(  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Asiatic  Is- 
I.  Land  where  monodelphs  only  I       knds  down  to  Wallace»g   nne> 

occur ;  no  marsupials  nor  j       and   North    America  down  to 
monotremes    .  .   [      the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

II.  Land  where  monodelphs  and  )    ,        .  ,,      ,. ,,     T  ,,  ,. 

America,  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
marsupials  occur  ;  no  mo-  c      rp  i 

Tehuantepec. 
notremes          .         .         .  J 

III.  Land  where  marsupials  pre-  \ 

vail ;  no  monodelphs  but  (  Australia  and  islands  up  to  Wai- 
rodents  and  bats  ;  all  the  I       lace's  line, 
known  monotremes  .         .  J 

The  fault  of  this  division  is  that  it  leaves  the  great  mass  of  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  undivided  and  rather  unmanageable.  But 
this  great  northern  land  is  easily  separable  into  four  sections,  although 
it  must  be  understood  that  these  sections  are  not  really  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  two  remaining  undivided  primary  divisions.  Thus 
we  obtain  a  division  of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe  for  mammals 
into  six  areas,  which  may  be  called  REGIONS,  and  may  be  defined  and 
named  as  follows : — 


I.  Europe,  Africa  north  of  Atlas,  and  ) 

Northern  Asia      .         .         .         .  }      L  ™<™™tw  Region. 

II.  Africa,  south  of  Atlas,  and  Madagas-  )    Tr    „.,  .      .       „     . 

-  //.  Ethiopian  Region. 
car I 

III.  Southern  Asia,  Philippines  and   is-  \ 

lands  of  Indian  Archipelago  down  [•  ///.  Indian  Region. 
to  Wallace's  line .         .          .         .  ) 

IV.  North    America,   down   to   Isthmus  ) 

of  Tebuantepec    .         .         .         .  j  *  Arctic,  Region. 

V.  Central  America,  south  of  the  Isth-  \ 

mus  of  Tehuantepec,  and   South  !-     V.  Neotropical  Region. 
America      .         .         .         .         .  j 
VI.  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  islands  ) 

up  to  Wallace's  line      .         .         .  J '  VL  Australian  Region 
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These  regions  were  originally  proposed  by  me  for  the  class  of 
birds  in  1858,6  and  have  since  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his 
great  work  on  the  distribution  of  animals.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  work  above  named,  that  these  regions  are 
the  most  convenient  that  can  be  adopted  for  other  branches  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  mammals  and  birds ;  and  it  will  be 
understood  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  genera,  families,  and  other 
groups  of  animals  that  are  found  in  these  six  regions,  or  at  any  rate 
many  of  them,  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and  are  characteristic 
of  the  regions  which  they  occupy  respectively. 

Having  now  some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  distribution  of 
animals,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  exceptional  cases  to 
which  I  have  previously  alluded. 

I.  The  Little  Blue,  Magpie  of  Spain. — The  general  character  of 
the  birds  of  Spain  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Southern  Europe  gene- 
rally. A  few  North  African  species  intrude  into  its  limits,  such  as 
Caprimulgus  ruficollis  and  Telephonus  erytkropterus,  and  some 
slightly  modified  forms  of  European  species,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
green  woodpecker,  called  Gecinus  Sharpii,  and  that  of  the  imperial 
eagle  recently  denominated  Aquila  Adalberti  ;  but  the  general  fades 
of  Spanish  ornithology  has  nothing  specially  exceptional  about  it. 
One  little  bird  only  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  afar,  and 
disturbs  the  general  uniformity.  The  Little  Blue  Magpie  of  Spain 
(Cyanopica  Coold]  has  not  only  no  near  relative  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  we  must  go  to  the  furthest  part  of  Siberia  and  Northern  China 
before  we  meet  with  any  similar  bird.  Here,  in  the  district  beyond 
Lake  Baikal,  and  extending  into  Northern  China  and  Japan,  is  found 
the  Cyanopica  cyanus  (Pica  cyanus  of  Pallas),  so  closely  allied  to 
the  Spanish  bird  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 

Here  is,  therefore,  an  instance  of  what  may  be  most  undoubtedly 
called  a  discontinuous  generic,  if  not  specific,  area,  and,  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  parent- 
form  of  these  two  Blue  Magpies  was  formerly  existent  throughout 
Europe  and  Central  Asia,  but  has  for  some  reason  become  extinct. 
That  it  has  only  recently  become  extinct  we  must  suppose  from  the  very 
close  resemblance  of  the  two  forms,  but  to  what  causes  can  we  attri- 
bute its  dying  out  throughout  so  large  a  tract  of  country  ?  If 
there  were  other  parallel  cases  of  a  similar  character,  this  singular 
fact  of  distribution  would  be  less  wonderful ;  but  I  know  of  none, 
except  it  be  the  case  of  the  insectivorous  mammals  of  the  genus 
Myogale,  of  which  one  is  found  in  Russia  (j\f.  moschata\  and  the 
other  in  the  Pyrenees  (M.  pyrenaica}. 

Here,  therefore,  unless  a  somewhat  unwarrantable  assumption  be 
made — that  is,  that  the  parent-form  of  Cyanopica  was  once  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  but  has  become  extinct — is  a 
6  Journ.  Froc.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  p.  130. 
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decisive  instance  of  the  infringement  of  our  canon  as  to  the  continuity 
of  specific  and  generic  areas. 

II.  Oxyrhamphua  and Ncomorphus  of  tlie  Neotropical  Region. — 
A-    other   parallel  cases  of  the  discontinuity  of  generic,  if  not  of 
.-urcific,  areas,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  rather  isolated  passerine 
form  Oxyrhamphua,  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  cuculine  grim- 
Neomorphus.     Oxyrhampkua  flammice'pa  of  South-east  Bra/il  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  only  known  form  of  the  former  genus.     But 
u  form  so  closely  allied  (O.frater)  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
lias  been  recently  ascertained  to  occur  in  Central  America,  whereas 
the  genus  is  quite  unrepresented  in  intermediate  localities. 

In  the  case  of  Neomorphus,  our  canons  of  distribution  are  also 
decidedly  transgressed,  the  Central  American  N.  Salvini  being 
very  nearly  similar  to  the  Brazilian  JV.  Geoffroyi,  whereas  in  the 
intermediate  countries  three  other  distinct  species  are  known  to 
occur.7 

III.  The  caae  of  Pitta  angolensis. — ^Returning  for  an  instant  to 
the  Old  World,  a  very  singular  case  of  exceptional  distribution   is 
manifested  in  the  case  of  the  brilliantly  plumaged  birds  of  the  well- 
marked  genus  Pitta,  of  which  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty 
species  are  now  known  to  naturalists.     As  a  rule,  the  distribution  of 
these  birds  is  much  in  accordance  with  other  recognised  facts,  the 
area  occupied  by  them  being  well  defined  by  the  limits  of  the  Indian 
region  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south,  as  is  the  case  with  several 
other  Indian  groups,  they  overlap  into  the  Australian  region  as  far  as 
New  Britain  and  Eastern  Australia.     But  the  remarkable  point  is 
that  one  single  species  (Pitta  angolensia],  in  every  way  typical  in 
structure,  and  closely  allied  to  a  common  Indian  species,  occurs  in  a 
limited  district  of  Western  Africa,  the  genus  being  unrepresented  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  throughout  Western 
Asia  until  we  get  to  India. 

There  are  other  well-known  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  Indian 
genera  in  Western  Africa,  such  as  that  of  the  bushy-tailed  porcu- 
pines (Atherura),  of  which  two  species  are  Malayan  and  one  West 
African,  and  the  remarkable  Indian  group  of  moose-deer  or  chevro- 
tains  (Tragulidce},  of  which  one  single  form  is  West  African,  the 
remainder  being  strictly  denizens  of  the  Indian  region.  There  are 
also  several  parallel  cases  in  the  class  of  fishes,  which  Professor  Mivart 
has  commented  upon  in  his  Genesis  of  Speciea.*  But  these  parallelisms 
do  not  render  the  fact  less  significant  when  we  consider  that  between 
Angola  and  India  there  is  a  wide  stretch  of  country,  whence  Pitta 
seems,  if  it  ever  existed,  to  have  wholly  vanished. 

IV.  TJie  Solenodon  of  the  Anti-lies. — I  wiJl  now  call  attention 

.ilso  Mr.  Salvin's  remarks  on  some  similar  facts  in  the  distribution  of  the 
species  of  the  passerine  genus  Geothlypis  in  Ibis,  1872,  p.  140  ct  fcqj. 
•  First  edition,  p.  146  et  teqq. 
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to  the  distribution  of  the  mammals  of  the  order  Insectivora,  which 
presents  some  points  of  special  interest  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
The  Insectivora,  according  to  Professor  Mivart's  last  arrangement,9 
founded  upon  the  most  recent  researches,  although  few  in  number, 
constitiite  not  less  than  ten  distinct  families,  mostly  restricted  to  the 
Palsearctic  Indian  and  Ethiopian  regions.  In  the  Australian  region 
Insectivora  are  wholly  absent,  and  only  two  families  of  them  extend 
across  into  the  northern  portion  of  the  New  World — the  moles 
(Talpidce)  and  the  shrews  (Sorecidce}.  But  there  is  one  very  singular 
exceptional  case.  The  curious  insectivore  Solenodon  is  peculiar  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  Two  species  of  the  genus  are  known — one 
found  in  Cuba,  and  the  other  in  Haiti. 

Now  we  will  first  notice  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  points  of 
the  Neotropical  Region  (to  which  the  Antilles  most  undoubtedly 
belong,  although  they  possess  some  peculiar  forms  of  their  own)  is 
the  entire  absence  of  Insectivora.  Judging  from  the  present  state  of 
their  distribution,  Insectivora  would  seem  to  have  been  but  a  recent 
introduction  to  the  New  World.  Only  the  shrews  and  moles  have 
entered  it  from  Northern  Asia  (along  with  the  sheep  and  antelopes 
and  many  other  Old  World  forms  which  have  spread  over  the  Nearctic 
Region),  and  some  of  these  American  insectivores  betray  their  origin 
in  the  most  unmistakable  way.10  The  shrews  alone  descend  the 
continent  into  Mexico,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  species,  intrude  even 
into  Guatemala.  But  one  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  Neo- 
tropical Region,  as  a  whole,  is  the  want  of  Insectivora.  The  exist- 
tence  of  any  form  of  Insectivora  in  the  West  Indies  is,  therefore, 
an  anomaly.  But  much  greater  is  this  anomaly  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  Solenodon,  and  find  that  instead  of 
appertaining,  as  we  should  have  expected,  to  one  of  the  two  recog- 
nised American  families  of  Insectivora,  i.e.  the  shrews  or  moles, 
it  belongs,  according  to  those  excellent  authorities,  Dr.  Peters  and 
Professor  Mivart,  to  the  Centetidce,  which  are  otherwise  entirely 
confined  to  Madagascar. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  assume  the  descent  of  Solenodon  and 
Centetes  from  a  common  ancestor,  the  following  facts  require  con- 
sideration. 

1.  The  total  absence  of  Centetidcv  in  the  rest  of  the  Neotropical 
Region.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  other  forms  peculiar  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  such  as  the  genera  Spindalis  and  Todus  in 
the  class  of  birds,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the  hystricine 
genera  Capromys  and  Plagiodon  in  the  class  of  mammals.  But 
these  all  have  their  nearest  allies  in  South  America. 

9  Sec  Proceedings  of  the  Zool.  Sac.  of  London,  1871,  p.  08. 

10  E.g.    UrotricJuis  Gibbsi  of   the   Cascade   Mountains,  which   is  very  close   to 
U.  taljwides  of  Japan,  and  forms  the  second  species   of   a  well-marked   generic 
form. 
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2.  The    entire   absence    of  any   member   of  the  Centetidst'    in 

Afri'    . 

3.  The  existence  of  the  dr<-]>  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Africa  and 
America. 

And  we  should  have  to  make  the  following  assumptions:— 

1.  That  the  West  India  Islands  must  have  been  united  to  Mada- 
gascar  through  Africa   since   the  time   that   they   were  joined   to 
America,  for  otherwise  members  of  the  Centetidce  would  have  been 
found  in  South  America. 

This  would,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  be  a  very  hazardous  >nj>- 
position,  for  the  prevailing  fades  of  the  fauna  of  the  West  Indies 
is,  I  have  just  said,  essentially  Neotropical. 

2.  That  the  Centetidce  formerly  extended  all  through  Africa,  but 
have  now  become  extinct. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  supposed  near  affinity  of  Solenodon 
to  the  Centetidce  may  be  an  error,  which  will  be  corrected  by  more 
accurate  examination.  This  may  be  so,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  other  reasons  for  suspecting  an  American  element  in  the  fauna 
of  Madagascar. 

Madagascar  possesses  iguanoid  lizards  (Hoplurus  and  Chal<ii'»- 
dori)  and  certain  species  of  snakes  of  the  family  Boidcc,  both  of 
which  are  purely  American  groups.  Moreover,  one  of  its  rodents 
(JVesomys),  lately  described  by  Dr.  Peters,  belongs  to  the  American 
group  of  Hesperomyes.  Again,  the  beautiful  green  moths  of  the 
genus  Urania,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  Region, 
and  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  are 
likewise  represented  by  a  single  species  in  Madagascar.11 

V.  The  Distribution  of  Lemurs. — We  will  next  turn  to  Mada- 
gascar itself,  and  consider  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  one  of  its  most  characteristic  groups — the  lemurs,  now 
generally  recognised  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  mammalian  order  allied  to  the  monkeys. 

With  our  recollections  of  Solenodon  we  might  well  have  expected 
the  lemurs  would  have  had  representatives  in  America;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  extend  rather  the  other  way. 
over  India  and  some  of  the  Greek  Asiatic  islands.  But  their  prin- 
cipal and  peculiar  sedes  is  Madagascar,  all  the  most  marked  genera 
and  two-thirds  of  the  known  species  being  peculiar  to  that  island. 
Three  genera  only  are  found  in  Africa,  and  three  forms  are  met  with 
in  India  and  the  islands. 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  discuss  the  whole  features  of  the  fauna  of 
Madagascar,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  anomalous  faunas  exist- 
ing on  the  world's  surface.  But  I  may  say  that  there  are  several  other 

11  A  second  Old  World  species  of  Urania  (U.  Crcexu*)  lias  recently  been  described 
from  Zanzibar.  But  there  is  some  donbt  whether  this  insect  was  really  obtained 
in  Zanzibar,  and  whether  it  is  really  distinct  from  U.  r!rij>ttcui  of  Madagascar. 
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points  in  which  Indian  affinities  are  manifest ;  and  that,  as  regards  its 
birds,  Dr.  Hartlaub,  who  has  recently  published  an  excellent  synopsis 
of  the  Avi-fauna  of  Madagascar,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  Africa,  and  that,  after  taking  out  its  individual 
peculiarities,  the  balance  predominates  largely  in  favour  of  a  greater 
relationship  to  India. 

This  was  indeed  my  own  opinion  when,  writing  in  1864  upon  the 
mammals  of  Madagascar,12  I  proposed  the  name  Lemuria  for  that 
ancient  land  which  formerly  must  have  occupied  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  constituted  the  home  of  the  lemurine  family, 
now  so  widely  scattered.  But  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  difficult 
it  is  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  former  land-con- 
nection of  Madagascar  and  the  Antilles  through  Africa,  which  I  have 
previously  adverted  to. 

VI.  The  Giant  Land-Tortoises. — Another  still  more  extraordinary 
instance  of  erratic  distribution  is  presented  to  us  in  the  case  of  the 
giant  tortoises,  which  have  lately  formed  the  subject  of  the  elaborate 
studies  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.13 

These  giant  tortoises,  until  recently  referred  to  one  or  two 
species,  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  Giinther  to  belong  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  closely  allied  forms,  divisible  into  three  groups.  Two  of  these 
groups  only  have  representatives  now  living,  which  are  found  in  two 
very  out-of-the-way  and  distant  parts  of  the  world — namely,  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  and  on  the  coral  reef  of  Aldabra  to  the  north  of 
Madagascar.  The  third  group,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Mascarene 
Islands,  has  become  recently  extinct.  Now,  in  order  to  derive  these 
three  groups  of  allied  species  from  the  same  stock,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  suppose  that  giant  land-tortoises  were  formerly  distributed  all  over 
South  America  and  Africa,  where  no  traces  whatever  of  animals  of  the 
sort  are  known  to  occur ; 14  secondly,  to  imagine  that  the  Galapagos 
were  formerly  united  to  America ;  and,  thirdly,  to  suppose  that  the 
Aldabra  reef  has  formed  part  of  laud  that  was  once  joined  to  the 
African  coast.  But  our  difficulties  are  not  even  then  over,  for  the 
most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  distribution  of  these 
-animals  remains  to  be  told — that  is,  that  the  Mascarene  tortoises  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  Galapagan  forms  than  to  those  of  Aldabra. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  this  fact  into  harmony  with  the  derivative 
origin  of  species,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add.  to  the  three  hypotheses 
.already  suggested  a  fourth  and  still  more  unsatisfactory  one — namely, 

12  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  April  1864. 

ls  See  The  Gigantic  Land- Tortoises,  living  and  extinct, inthc  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  Albert  C.  L.  Giinther,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (London,  1877),  1  vol. 
4  to. 

14  It  should  be  stated  that  fossil  remains  of  a  giant-tortoise  apparently  allied  to 
the  Galapagos  form  have  been  lately  discovered -in  Malta. 
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that  the  Ma-carenr  Islands  had  remained  united  to  Africa  after  the 
AMalira  veet'had  lu-rn  separated  from  it. 

Looking  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
and  to  what  we  know  of  their  indigenous  fauna,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  this  is  an  almost  untenable  hypothesis. 

I  have  now  given  half  a  dozen  examples,  taken  from  groups  to 
which  I  have  paid  most  attention,  of  the  difficulties  of  accounting  for 
all  the  known  facts  of  distribution  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  derivative 
origin  of  species.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  them,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  any  of  my  brother  naturalists  who  have  studied  the  distri- 
bution of  fishes,  land-shells,  insects,  and  other  groups,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  furnishing  similar  instances  of  anomalies  that  have  come 
under  their  observation.  I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  two  other  more 
general  phenomena  of  distribution,  which,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  derivative  theory.  These  are  the  existence 
of  *  tropicopolitan  '  forms,  and  the  presence  of  allied  species  in  the 
same  area. 

First  as  to  '  tropicopolitan  '  forms,  by  which  I  mean  tropical  forms 
that  are  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  As  a  rule,  the 
families  prevalent  in  the  eastern  and  western  tropics  are  essentially 
different,  and  such  families  as  are  met  with  in  both  are  also  distributed 
more  or  less  over  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  these  cases,  therefore, 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  descent  from  common 
ancestoi's.  But  when  we  come  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the  family  of 
Barbets  (Capitonidce),  which  occur  in  the  tropical  forests  of  India, 
Africa,  and  America  alike,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  supposing  the  existence  of  a  land  where  the  ancestors  of 
this  now  far-divided  group  may  have  existed.  Kecent  researches  have 
certainly  tended  to  show,  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  the  great  oceans  have  existed,  if  not  from  the 
beginning  of  geological  time,  at  least  from  a  very  early  period* 
Where  then  did  this  common  tropical  land  exist  ?  It  must  have 
been  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Pacific.  The  latter  hypothesis 
is,  I  think,  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Australian  forms  of  life, 
which  are  utterly  distinct  from  those  of  the  Indian  and  American 
tropics,  extend  nearly  up  to  the  Equator,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  show 
no  signs  of  such  remnants,  as  they  must  have  done  15  in  case  the 
*  missing  link '  had  traversed  the  Pacific.  The  Atlantic  hypothesis  is 
more  probable,  and  many  facts  (such  as  the  repetition  of  Indian 
genera  in  Western  Africa,  and  the  occurrence  of  Old  World  forms  in 
the  West  Indies)  would  seem  to  favour  this  view.  But  the  subject  is 
full  of  difficulties.  Take  the  Barbets  for  instance.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive  that  this  form  of  bird,  specially  modified  as  it  is,  can  have 
ever  existed  outside  of  the  tropics.  It  is  almost  equally  difficult  to 

14  The  presence  of  a  single  igxianoid  lizard  (BrathybpklUfa»ciatiUf)  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 
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believe  that  tropical  land  can  have  united  Africa  and  South  America 
within  the  period  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  But  when  we  retrocede 
further  into  the  secondaries  it  seems  rather  doubtful  whether  birds, 
as  we  now  understand  them,  had  even  corne  into  being  at  that  period, 
much  less  into  such  modified  forms  as  that  of  the  barbets.  Where 
then  did  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Old  and  New  World  barbets 
disport  themselves  ? 

A  second  difficulty  which  I  have  never  seen  satisfactorily  explained 
is  the  presence  of  several  nearly  allied  species  in  the  same  area.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  such  near  allies  as  the  willow- warbler  and  the  chiff- 
chaff.  These  two  little  birds,  both  abundant  in  our  fauna,  are  so 
nearly  alike  that  even  the  best  ornithologist  may  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish their  dried  skins.  Yet  in  life  they  are  quite  distinct,  as 
well  as  in  mode  of  life  and  in  habits.  No  intermediate  forms  exist 
between  them.  How  then  did  they  come  to  exist  within  the  same 
area  ?  If  we  choose  to  suppose  that  they  were  formerly  representative 
species,  occupying  adjacent,  but  different,  areas,  and  subsequently 
shifted  their  range  into  one,  the  difficulty  is  readily  solved.  But  to 
assume  that  all  allied  species  have  been  manufactured  in  this  way 
seems  to  be  rather  hazardous.  We  have  in  Europe  five  or  six  species 
of  titmouse  found  in  the  same  district — in  many  cases  in  the  same 
forests.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  can  all  have  originated  in 
different  areas,  such  as  those  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the 
American  bell-birds,  and  then  have  come  together  again  into  the 
same  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  have 
come  into  being  in  the  same  area  out  of  one  original  stock ;  for  sup- 
posing, as  we  well  may,  that  variation  may  proceed  in  several  advan- 
tageous directions,  the  intercrossing  of  the  different  forms  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  neutralise  any  permanent  distinctions  between  them.. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  one  species,  as  originally  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  comes  to  be  replaced  by  one  other  in  the  same  area,  and 
by  two  or  any  other  number  in  different  areas.  But  it  is  difficult  to- 
comprehend  how  more  than  one  species  can  succeed  another  in  the 
same  area. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  before  my  readers,  have  led  me  sometimes  to  question  what  seems 
now  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  hold  to  the  theory 
of  the  derivative  origin  of  species — namely,  that  identity  of  structure 
is,  ivithout  exception,  an  indication  of  descent  from  a  common 
parent.  Ultimately — that  is,  if  we  go  back  far  enough — this  is,  DO- 
doubt,  the  case ;  but  in  some  instances  the  common  parent  must,  I 
think,  have  been  many  generations  further  off  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  always  safely  predi- 
cate that  two  similar  organisms,  wherever  they  may  now  be  found  on 
the  earth's  surface,  must  have  had  immediate  common  parents.  We 
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know  that  cases  occur  of  nearly  similar  human  individuals  being  born 
from  parents  in  no  way  related  to  each  other.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  corresponding  phenomena  may  occur  in  animals  and  plants  in 
some  exceptional  cases  ? 

In  bringing  forward  this  subject  for  speculation,  it  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  supposed  that  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  theory  of  the  deriva- 
tive origin  of  species.  Far  from  such  being  the  case,  I  maintain 
that  tlit-re  is  no  other  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  species  that  a 
working  naturalist  can  use,  and  that  new  facts  are  being  discovered 
every  <lav  which  tend  to  render  it  more  and  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
At  the  same  time  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that 
1  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  convert  the  deriva- 
tive theory  of  the  origin  of  species  into  a  dogma,  as  some  of  our 
friends  appear  to  wish  to  do,  and  would  force  it  down  the  throats  of 
old  and  young  alike,  as  an  absolute  and  incontrovertible  fact. 

There  are  still  many  difficulties  to  be  explained  before  the  de- 
rivative hypothesis  can  be  accepted  as  fully  proven.  It  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  that  such  is  the  case.  Were  everything  relating  to  the 
subject  so  plain  and  straightforward  as  some  would  have  us  suppose, 
one  of  the  great  incentives  to  work  upon  the  origin  of  species,  and  upon 
the  many  and  most  interesting  subordinate  questions  that  lead  up  to 
it,  would  altogether  fail  us. 

P.  L.  SCLATEK. 
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WHAT  IS  A    COLONIAL    GOVERNOR? 


THE  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  has  been  received  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  England  and 
so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  Dominion  that  there  may  seem  to  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  questioning  its  policy.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to 
criticise  it  adversely  :  I  agree  in  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  passing  judgment  upon  what  is  in  fact  a 
new  experiment  in  colonial  administration  we  ought  not  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  certain  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  Canada,  as  they 
have  arisen  over  and  over  again  in  other  colonies,  and  which  are  likely 
to  be  aggravated  rather  than  mitigated  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
new  Governor-General.  The  advantages  which  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
derives  in  many  ways  from  his  personal  connection  Avith  the  Crown 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  '  deadlock '  in 
the  machinery  of  the  State  during  his  Viceroyalty.  The  attachment 
of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country  reveals  itself  in  the  form,  which 
must  appear  antiquated  and  inconsistent  to  many  Englishmen,  of 
devotion  to  the  personality  of  the  Sovereign,  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
this  feeling  into  play  in  order  to  strengthen  the  political  union  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  Canadas  can  be  justified  by  powerful 
arguments.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  collision 
between  the  Viceregal  authority  and  the  claims  of  the  colonists  would, 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Governor-General  of  Canada,  put  a  severe 
stress  upon  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  perhaps  seriously  damage  it. 
If  an  ordinary  Governor,  whether  right  or  wrong,  places  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  colonists,  if  even  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  incurs  local  unpopularity  for  the  same  reason,  the 
feeling  with  which  the  Imperial  Crown  has  been  regarded  in 
colonies  like  Canada  has  not  hitherto  suffered.  But  can  we  be 
sure  that  this  would  continue  to  be  the  case  when  the  Governor- 
General  has  been  accepted  as  intimately  and  personally  related  to  the 
Koyal  house  ? 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  serious  matter  if  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
were  to  find,  at  some  critical  moment,  that  his  duty  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  was  forcing  him  into  conflict  with  the  desires  of 
the  Canadian  people.  There  is  not,  I  shall  doubtless  be  assured,  the 
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slightest  danger  that  such  a  crisis  will  arise.  The  Governor-General 
of  the  Dominion,  it  is  said,  is  simply  in  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
subject  to  the  well-understood  limitations  of  the  English  Constitution ; 
he  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  ministers  who  are  responsible 
to  a  Parliament  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  There  can,  it  is  inferred, 
be  no  such  collision  as  is  suggested.  Moreover,  there  is  no  matter  of 
political  controversy,  we  may  be  told,  that  is  likely  to  give  occasion  for  a 
constitutional  struggle  in  Canada.  This,  I  say,  is  the  ordinary  form 
in  which  the  answer  to  such  a  warning  as  I  have  ventured  upon 
would  be  couched.  It  involves  some  remarkable  errors  and  miscon- 
ceptions, the  prevalence  of  which  is  in  truth  the  main  cause  for 
anxiety.  Vague  and  vacillating  ideas  touching  the  relation  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  are  sure  to  work  mischief  when 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  colonists  are  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  Imperial  sentiment  at  home.  To  arrive  at  clear  views  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  under  the 
existing  system  may  be  difficult,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Parliament 
should  face  the  difficulty  while  it  may  be  dealt  with  calmly  and  in 
the  abstract.  The  Colonial  Office,  like  other  public  departments,  will 
doubtless  be  content  to  go  on  as  long  as  possible,  meeting  each  case 
as  it  arises,  and  avoiding  any  definition  of  general  principles.  This 
course  may  be  practically  successful  so  long  as  the  questions  at  issue 
do  not  excite  public  interest.  It  is  when  political  problems  are  com- 
plicated by  popular  sentiment  that  government  departments  are 
liable  to  lose  their  controlling  power.  I  contend,  then,  that  Parlia- 
ment, whether  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Ministry  at  home  or  not, 
ought  to  define  and  publish  the  limits  and  qualifications  of  the 
authority  wielded  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in  a  'self- 
.  governing '  colony. 

The  cogency  of  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  course  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  a  controversy  is  apparently  drawing  to  a  crisis  in 
Canada,  which  may  compel  this  country  to  oppose  measures  demanded 
by  a  large  section,  possibly  an  active  majority,  of  the  Canadian 
people.  At  present,  indeed,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  victorious 
Protectionists  of  the  Dominion  are  willing  to  entertain  the  proposal 
of  a  North- American  Customs  Union,  but  the  idea  has  been  put 
forward  and  discussed,  and  should  the  '  national '  policy  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  ministry  at  Ottawa  fail,  the  scheme  'of  a  Zollverem 
would  possibly  meet  with  popular  acceptance.  In  that  case  the 
Governor-General  would  have  to  consider  whether  it  was  permissible 
for  him  to  sanction  a  law  imposing  differential  duties  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  against  this  country  and  the 
countries  with  which  we  have  commercial  treaties.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  argue  the  question  upon  the  merits ;  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Governor-General  would  thus  be  advised  by  his  respon- 
sible ministers  to  assent  to  a  law,  the  principle  of  which  has  been 
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expressly  declared  on  high  authority  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Empire.1 

What  are  the  misconceptions  which  an  authoritative  parliamentary 
review  of  the  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
would  tend  to  remove  ?  They  are  many  and  vague,  and  appear  in 
different  forms,  but  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words ; 
there  is  an  impression,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  that  the 
British  Constitution,  as  we  are  practically  acquainted  with  its  working 
at  home,  is  the  constitution  of  every  British  colony  that  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  self-government. 

When  the  British  Constitution  is  mentioned,  I  do  not  mean  the 
theory  of  it  as  laid  down  by  jurists,  but  the  actual  every-day  practice 
as  politicians  have  to  do  with  it.  According  to  the  theory,  the 
sovereign  can  do  many  things  which  no  English  king  or  queen  has 
done  within  recent  memory.  The  royal  veto  on  legislation  has  not 
oeen  exercised  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  by  William  the  Fourth  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  last 
example  of  the  resort  to  a  kindred  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  In 
our  law-books,  those  prerogatives  remain  untouched.  But  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  is  popularly  regarded,  does  not  give  the  sovereign 
the  right  to  veto  a  bill  or  to  dismiss  a  ministry  supported  by  Par- 
liament, and  it  is  with  the  popular  conception  that  we  have  to 
deal.  The  provincial  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  simplify  systems 
and  to  get  rid  of  historical  complications,  and  we  find  that  even  in 
this  country,  where  constitutional  experts  are  numerous,  the  Constitu- 
tion is  treated  as  a  machine  of  much  less  delicacy  and  complexity 
than  is  actually  the  case.  Thus  Mr.  Dunckley  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Eeview  quotes  some  passages  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Kin  beyond 
Sea  in  support  of  his  statement  that  *  the  king  can  do  nothing  of 
himself;  all  he  does,  or  seems  to  do,  must  be  done  by  some  minister 
who  in  reality  does  it.'  Here  Mr.  Dunckley  gives  the  popular  view 
of  the  sovereign's  functions ;  I  feel  sure  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
called  upon  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  show,  with  all  his  mastery  of  the  subtleties  of 
language,  that  the  question  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  dismiss  ministers  has  been  asserted  as  strongly  by 
Whigs  as  by  Tories,  by  Brougham  as  by  Pitt.  Brougham  placed  on 
record  his  opinion  that  'it  is  the  unquestioned  power  of  the  Crown 
to  choose  and  to  change  its  servants,'  and  that  '  no  one  would  think 
of  questioning  the  foundation  of  this  power,  of  objecting  to  its 
existence,  or  of  wishing  to  restrict  it.'  Pitt  a  generation  before  had 
used  language  no  less  decisive  :  '  The  sovereign  exercises  his  opinion 

1  In  1874  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  assured  a  deputation  of  English  men 
of  business  connected  with  colonial  trade  that  the  royal  assent  should  not  be  given  to 
any  Canadian  bill  byjwhich  differential  duties  might  be  imposed  on  English  produce. 
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on  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  his  ministers,  and  if  upon 
either  he  judges  them  to  be  incompetent  or  in  any  degree  unfit,  it  is 
the  prerogative  and,  with  perfect  loyalty  let  me  add,  the  duty  of  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  such  ministers.'  These  are  not  the  insidious  counsels 
of  the  Semitic  innovators  whose  dark  designs  Mr.  Dunckley,  with  an 
imagination  as  morbidly  vigilant  as  that  of  the  dupes  of  Titus  Gates, 
suspects  in  every  act  of  a  Tory  Government.  The  authority  of  Pitt 
and  Brougham  will  not  be  questioned  by  statesmen  of  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
position.  We  find  them,  however,  affirming  that  the  sovereign  may 
constitutionally  act  without  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  public  importance.  The  provincial  view,  how- 
ever, is  naturally  held  even  more  strongly  at  Melbourne  and  Cape- 
Town  and  Ottawa  than  in  Manchester.  The  dismissal  of  ministers 
who  clearly  cannot  have  advised  their  own  ejection  from  office  is 
looked  upon  as  an  invasion  of  the  Constitution,  an  act  of  '  personal 
rule.'  The  feeling  of  suspicion  is  intensified  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Brougham  and  Pitt  has  been  strengthened  by  no  recent  example 
in  England. 

So,  also,  with  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in  respect  of  dissolutions. 
The  vulgar  notion  that  *  all  the  sovereign  does  or  seems  to  do  must 
be  done  by  some  minister  who  in  reality  does  it '  is  at  variance  with 
the  practical  exercise  of  power  by  the  Crown  during  a  ministerial  crisis.. 
A  minister  is  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  is  unable  to  carry  on 
public  business  with  a  divided  and  fractious  Parliament,  and  he  advises 
the  sovereign  to  dissolve.  According  to  the  popular  view,  the  sovereign 
is  bound  to  follow  the  minister's  advice  ;  otherwise  we  have  '  personal 
rule '  in  an  unmistakable  form.  But  what  say  the  authorities  ?  A 
distinguished  Whig  statesman'asserts  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  '  the 
sovereign  ought  by  no  means  to  be  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers;  it  is  not  merely  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  exercise 
his  judgment  on  the  advice  they  may  tender  to  him.  And  though 
by  refusing  to  act  upon  that  advice  he  incurs  a  serious  responsibility, 
if  they  should  in  the  end  prove  to  be  supported  by  public  opinion, 
there  is  perhaps  no  case  in  which  this  responsibility  may  be  more 
safely  and  more  usefully  incurted  than  when  the  ministers  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  a  decision  pronounced  against 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons.'  In  certain  circumstances,  it  is 
added,  '  the  sovereign  ought  clearly  to  refuse  to  allow  a  dissolution.'  - 
When  the  sovereign  thus  refuses  to  follow  ministerial  advice,  and 
deprives  a  minister  of  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country,  a 
community  which  has  adopted  the  popular  misconceptions  touching 
the  Constitution  is  naturally  led  to  protest  with  vehemence.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  if  Lord  Eussell  had  advised  a  dissolution  in  1866,  and 
the  Queen  had  rejected  his  advice,  as  she  would  have  been  justified 
2  Lord  Grey,  On  Parliamentary  Government,  p.  80. 
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in  doing,  the  Eeform  League  would  have  failed  to  denounce  the 
refusal  as  an  unconstitutional  resort  to  the  prerogative.  In  the 
colonies  certainly  no  such  reticence  is  observed,  nor  indeed  is  it  to 
be  expected. 

The  general  conception  of  the  limits  of  the  prerogative  which  is 
entertained  in  the  colonies  corresponds  precisely  enough  with  that 
which,  as  Mr.  Dunckley  has  given  us  to  understand,  is  entertained  by 
a  large  number  of  Englishmen.  Here  the  official  theory  cannot  be- 
expected  to  coincide  with  the  popular  theory.  It  is  worth  while  to 
cite  another  passage  from  Lord  Grey's  work  on  Parliamentary 
Government,  an  authority  which  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  respect 
for  the  prerogative  :  '  The  Crown  seldom  refuses  to  act  upon  the 
advice  deliberately  pressed  upon  it  by  its  servants,  nor  could  it  do  so- 
frequently  without  creating  great  inconvenience.  But  the  sovereigns 
of  this  country  nevertheless  may  exercise,  and  generally  have  exer- 
cised, great  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  refuse  its  consent  to  what  is 
purposed  by  its  servants  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
nation.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  colonial  governor,  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  this  definition  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  a  popular  agitation  clamouring  against  the 
unconstitutional  character  of  any  personal  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  might  quickly  find  himself  involved  in  a  troublesome 
quarrel. 

If,  then,  the  position  of  a  colonial  governor  were  precisely  that  of 
an  English  sovereign,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  causes  of  conflict  to 
arise.  But  a  colonial  governor  is  subject  to  obligations  and  limita- 
tions which  make  his  position  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
monarch  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  important  to  show  what  the 
differences  are,  and  how  they  operate  in  practice.  Even  so  acute 
and  subtle  a  critic  of  constitutional  government  as  the  late  •  Mr. 
Bagehot  is  tempted  to  speak  of  colonial  governors  as  constitutional 
kings  transplanted ;  and  a  great  many  who  have  less  accurate  ideas 
than  Mr.  Bagehot  had  of  what  a  constitutional  king  can  and  cannot 
do  make  the  same  easy  transfer  of  their  notions  from  England  to 
Canada  or  Victoria,  and  consequently  fall  into  deeper  confusion  and 
greater  likelihood  of  raising  a  mischievous  controversy  on  a  false  issue. 

The  English  Constitution,  being  a  delicate  and  complicated 
machine,  does  not  admit  of  changes  in  its  material  parts  without 
corresponding  changes  in  its  working  and  its  results.  But  the 
colonial  constitutions  of  what  are  called  the  great  self-governing 
colonies  vary,  as  is  inevitable,  from  the  original  type.  They  are 
all  of  recent  date.  Some  forty  years  ago  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  was 
justified  in  saying  that  '  since  the  close  of  the  American  war  it  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  England  to  vest  any  portion  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  subordinate  government  of  a  dependency  in  a  body 
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elected  by  the  inhabitants.'  Elective  legislatures  were  gradually 
established,  and  out  of  these  '  responsible  government '  quickly  grew. 
In  1846  it  was  conceded  to  the  united  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  to  the  other  provinces  of  British  North  America  within 
the  next  half-dozen  years.  It  was  granted  to  New  Zealand  in  1852 
by  imperial  Act  of  Parliament3;  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  in  1 855  ;  and  to  Queensland,  on  its  separation 
from  the  first-mentioned  colony,  in  1859.  In  1867,  the  North 
America  Confederation  Act  placed  the  Canadian  Dominion  under  a 
complicated  form  of  federal  government,  preserving,  of  course,  the 
system  of  responsible  ministries.  In  1872,  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
for  nineteen  years  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  legislating  for  itself,  and 
had  been  in  frequent  conflict  with  an  executive  nominated  by  the 
governor,  passed  the  *  Constitution  Ordinance  Amendment  Act,'  for 

*  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration  commonly 
called   responsible  government.'      The    South  Africa  Act  of   1877, 
though  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  colonies,  exhibits  the  latest 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  constitutional  limits  of 
colonial  self-government. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  colonial  constitutions  were  granted 
at  different  times,  and  they  vary  as  much  from  one  another  as  from 
the  original  model.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  pack  the 

*  understandings  '  and  legal  fictions  of  the  British  Constitution  into  a 
brief  written  instrument  which  should  give  the  colonists  practical  free- 
dom, imported  an  immense  change.     If  Parliament  were  to  decide 
to-morrow  that  the  whole  body  of  English  constitutional  law  should  be 
brought  into  the  compass  of  a  statute,  the  effect  would  be  almost 
revolutionary.     Yet  it  is  assumed  that  when  written  constitutions 
have  been  granted  to  the  colonies,  the  English  system  can  be  trans- 
planted without  impairing  or  modifying  its  activity. 

.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  how  great  a  difference  is  implied  in 
the  fact  that  no  colony  has,  or  can  have,  a  House  of  Lords.  The 
materials  are  wanting,  probably,  in  every  country  except  England, 
certainly  in  every  non-European  country  ;  and  even  if  the  materials 
were  at  hand,  they  could  not  be  built  together  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  conditions  of  historical  growth  are  indispensable.  Yet 
no  one  who  has  really  studied  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution 
will  contend  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
machinery.  It  is  not  the  driving-wheel,  certainly,  but  it  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  driving-wheel,  which  is  the  Lower 
House.  In  the  colonial  constitutions  the  Upper  House  is  created  out 
of  such  scanty  materials  as  exist  for  the  representation  of  the  *  pro- 
pertied classes,'  and  is  endowed  with  the  visible  functions  of  the  Peers. 

3  In  the  debates  on  the  New  Zealand  Bill  (May,  1852)  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  one 
of  the  Peelite  opponents  of  the  Conservative  Government,  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  speech  on  the  second  reading  remains  a  valuable  exposition  of  colonial  policy. 
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But  the  experiment  has  not  been  very  successful,  and  the  different 
colonies  have  endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  various  ex- 
pedients. Thus,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Senate  consists  of 
seventy-two  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown.  As  the  nomina- 
tions were  made  by  the  Governor-  General  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers 
after  the  union,  the  great  majority  of  the  senators  were  naturally 
adherents  of  the  Conservative  party  then  in  power.  But  the  Governor- 
General  can  only  nominate  six  additional  senators  upon  a  special 
representation  to  the  Queen,  and  the  total  number  is  never  to  exceed 
seventy-eight.  Thus  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Senate  is  secured 
against  Liberal  invasion,  as  the  Whig  House  of  Lords  would  have 
been  in  the  last  century  if  the  royal  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had 
been  limited,  as  Lord  Sunderland  proposed  and  George  the  First  was 
willing  to  agree.  In  New  Zealand,  similarly,  the  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  forty-five  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  similar  nominated  bodies  are  joined 
on  ostensibly  equal  terms  with  elected  assemblies.  But  in  Victoria 
the  Legislative  Council  is  elected,  a  property  qualification  being 
required  in  the  case  of  voters  as  well  as  candidates,  and  the  voting 
being  by  districts.  In  South  Australia  the  Council  is  also  elected, 
but  the  voting  is,  as  the  French  say,  by  scrutin  de  liste,  the  whole 
colony  electing  the  eighteen  Councillors.  In  Tasmania  the  Council' 
is  elected,  as  in  Victoria.  In  Western  Australia,  the  latest  Australian 
colony  that  has  been  granted  '  responsible  government '  (in  March 
1875),  the  Council  consists  of  two-thirds  elected  and  one-third 
nominated  members.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  Council  is  made  up  of 
ten  members  elected  for  ten  years  and  eleven  for  five  years,  with  a 
high  property  qualification.  The  election  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  South  African  States  was  one  of  those  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  government  (and  they  were  many)  which  the  Act  of  1877  left  *  to 
be  so  constituted  as  the  Queen  may  direct.'  All  the  foregoing 
varieties  of 'Upper  Houses,'  differing  as  much  from  one  another  as 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  are  farther  modified  by  the  varying  con- 
stitution of  the  '  Lower  Houses.'  Manhood  suffrage  is  established  in 
some  colonies,  but  in  others  the  electors  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  property  or  must  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes. 

With  such  changes  in  the  machinery  of  government  it  would  be 
surprising  if  the  whole  body  of  constitutional  doctrine  that  has  been 
the  growth  of  ages  in  England  could  be  applied  en  masse  to  all  the 
colonies.  The  difficulty  is  to  decide  what  portion  applies  and  what 
does  not  apply.  With  respect  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  how- 
ever, as  exercised  by  the  governor,  the  general  principle,  though 
often  lost  sight  of,  has  been  asserted  strongly  upon  occasion. 

The  governor  of  a  colony  is  the  representative  of  the  Queen,  and 
his  power  is  of  course  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  Queen's  prero- 
gative. But  the  prerogative  which  limits  his  action  is  that  defined 
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by  strict  constitutional  law,  not  that  which  is  practically  exercised  in 
the  mother  country,  still  less  the  popular  conception  of  the  latter.  The 
veto  of  the  Crown  upon  legislation  is  still  legally  a  part  of  the  Queen's 
prerogative ;  but  it  has  never  been  exercised  since  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  it 
never  will  be  again.4  The  power  of  the  Crown  to  dismiss  ministers 
is  also  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
has  been  defended  in  principle  by  Whig  and  Tory  statesmen,  nor  is 
it  impossible  that  circumstances  may  arise  to  justify  its  use.  'No- 
thing, perhaps,  would  more  surprise  the  English  people,'  says  Mr. 
Bagehot,  '  than  if  the  Queen,  by  a  coup  d'etat  and  on  a  sudden, 
destroyed  a  ministry  firm  ia  the  allegiance  and  secure  of  a  majority 
in  Parliament.  That  power,  indisputably,  in  theory  belongs  to  her; 
but  it  has  passed  so  far  away  from  the  minds  of  men  that  it  would 
terrify  them,  if  she  used  it,  like  a  volcanic  eruption  from  Primrose 
Hill.'  It  is,  however,  a  recognised  condition  of  the  delegated  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  by  colonial  governors  that  the  royal  assent  may  be, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  refused  to  bills  passed  by  parliamentary  majorities, 
and  that  ministries  may  be  dismissed,  as  they  sometimes  are,  in 
spite  of  parliamentary  support. 

A  colonial  governor,  '  although  he  is  the  first  subject  in  the  colony 
over  which  he  presides,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  which 
the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  sovereign  demands,  is,  in 
strict  law,  merely  an  agent  of  the  Queen  exercising  in  her  name  and 
on  her  behalf,  under  strict  instructions,  some  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
His  authority  is  derived  and  is  strictly  limited.  He,  like  every 
other  agent,  has,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  double  relation, 
one  to  his  principal,  another  to  the  party  with  whom  he  transacts 
the  affairs  of  his  principal.'  5  The  discretion  of  the  governor  is  sub- 
ject to  this  double  relation,  and  differs  therein  from  the  discretion  of 
the  sovereign.  The  governor  has  not  only  to  consider  whether  a 
proposed  legislative  change  or  administrative  act  is  desired  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  making  their  wishes  known  in  a 
constitutional  way,  but  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  who  was  equally 
familiar  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  colonial  policy,  says : — 

Whenever  any  question  is  agitated  touching  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country — such,  for  instance,  as  the  imposition  of  Custom  duties — the  func- 
tions [of  a  governor  in  a  colony  possessing  'responsible  government']  as  an 
independent  officer  are  called  at  once  into  play.  lie  must  see  that  the  mother 
country  receives  no  detriment.  In  this  duty  he  cannot  count  on  aid  from  his 
advisers :  they  will  consult  the  interests  either  of  the  colony  or  of  their  own 

4  It  is  worth  notice,  however,  that  in  1858  the  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  was 
threatened  by  Lord  John  Manners,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  wished  to 
enforce  certain  alterations  in  the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  Bill.  The 
menace  was  successful,  and  the  bill  was  amended  as  the  Government  desired. 

•  Professor  Hearn,  Government  of  England,  p.  1211. 
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popularity :  he  may  often  have  to  act  in  opposition  to  them  by  interposing  his 
veto  on  enactments,  or  by  referring  those  enactments  for  the  decision  of  the 
Home  Government.  For  th^se  purposes  the  Constitution  furnishes  him  with  no 
public  officers  to  assist  him  in  council  or  execution  or  to  share  his  responsibility. 
The  Home  Government  looks  to  him  alone. 

But  this  scarcely  goes  far  enough.  It  is  not  in  dealing  with  Im- 
perial interests  only  that  a  colonial  governor  feels  the  burden  of  a 
responsibility  from  which  the  sovereign  is  free.  High  official  autho- 
rity has  attempted  a  more  comprehensive  definition  : — 

The  general  principle  by  which  the  governor  of  a  colony  possessing  responsible 
government  is  to  be  guided  is  this  :  that  when  imperial  interests  are  concerned  he 
is  to  consider  himself  the  guardian  of  those  interests,  but  in  matters  of  purely  local 
politics  he  is  bound,  except,  in  extreme  cases,  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  ministry 
which  appears  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature.  But  extreme  cases  are 
those  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  recognised  principle,  arising  in  circumstances 
which  it  is  impossible  or  unwise  to  anticipate,  and  of  which  the  full  force  can  in 
general  be  estimated  only  by  persons  in  immediate  contact  with  them.6 

The  discretion  of  a  colonial  governor  is  also  subject  to  another  con- 
dition that  is  absent  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign.  *  The  Queen  can 
do  no  wrong.'  If  her  authority  is  misused  for  an  illegal  purpose,  a 
minister  must  be  responsible  for  the  act.  The  sovereign  is  not 
assailable  by  a  judicial  process  ;  it  is  only  the  adviser  that  is  liable 
to  punishment.  But  the  governor  of  a  colony,  though  representing 
the  sovereign,  is  not  sheltered  like  the  sovereign.  '  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  governor,'  says  Professor  Hearn,  '  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  by  the  aid  of  ministers  who  act  under  the  superintendence 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  colonial  parliament.  His  compliance 
with  the  advice  of  these  ministers  is  limited  to  matters  of  discretion, 
and  he  is  bound  to  decline  any  proposal  that  is  contrary  to  law. 
Neither  a  governor  nor  any  other  subject  can  be  freed  from  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  his  acts,  or  can  be  allowed  to  excuse  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  plea  of  having  followed  the  counsels  of  evil 
advisers.'  The  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  responsibility  of  governors 
is,  indeed,  settled  law,  both  by  statute  and  judicial  decisions. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign 
differs  in  many  material  particulars  from  that  of  a  colonial  governor. 
The  difference  strikes  many  critics  as  anomalous.  Among  the  most 
uncompromising  of  such  critics  was  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  now  Lord 
Norton,  who  wrote  a  book  some  ten  years  ago  to  confute  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  dangerous  Imperialist  doctrines  of  Earl  Eussell  and 
Earl  Grey.  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  unsparingly 
denounced  the  two  Whig  peers  for  their  desire  to  interfere  with  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  colonies,  and  anticipated  much  of  the 
policy  which,  a  few  years  later,  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Kimberley 

s  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  (.Secretary  for  the  Colonies)  to  the  Governor  of  Queens- 
land, March  20,  1802. 
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put  into  practice.  '  The  position,'  he  says,  '  of  a  colonial  governor, 
as  imagined  by  Lord  Russell,  in  perpetual  dilemma,  with  one  eye  fixed 
on  his  employers  at  home,  and  the  other  squinting  at  his  assembly, 
is  an  impossible  fiction.'  Kidicule,  however,  has  not  destroyed  the 
system,  and  indeed  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  that  if  the 
governor  were  always  to  follow  the  advice  of  '  responsible  ministers,' 
without  thinking  of  imperial  interests,  the  connection  with  the 
mother  country  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
despatch,  above  quoted,  prescribes,  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  a 
governor,  the  '  perpetual  dilemma  '  denounced  by  the  late  Conservative 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  as  'an  impossible  fiction.'  But 
there  is  more  decisive  evidence  that  such  a  '  double  relation,'  as  Dr. 
Hearn  calls  it,  is  deliberately  contemplated  by  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Government.  There  are  special  provisions  in  every  colonial 
constitution  for  controlling  the  legislation  of  the  colonies.  There  are 
special  prohibitions  in  the  instructions  which  every  colonial  governor 
receives.  For  instance,  in  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1877,  the 
following  provisions  appear,  textually  copied  from  the  British  North 
America  (Canadian  Union)  Act : — 

"Where  a  Bill  passed  by  the  Houses  of  the  Union  Parliament  is  presented  to 
the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall  declare,  according  to  his 
discretion,  hut  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  Her  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions, either  that  he  assents  •  thereto  in  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  he  withholds 
such  assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  Bill  for  the  signification  of  the  Queen's 
pleasure,  or  that  he  will  he  prepared  to  assent  thereto,  subject  to  certain  amend- 
ments to  be  specified  by  him. 

Where  the  Governor-General  assents  to  a  Bill  in  the  Queen's  name,  he  shall, 
by  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  send  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Act  to  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  if  tha  Queen  in  Council,  within 
two  years  after  receipt  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the 
Act,  such  disallowance  (with  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Act  was  received  by  him)  being  signified  by  the  Governor-General,  by 
speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  Union  Parliament  or  by  proclama- 
tion, shall  annul  the  Act  from  and  after  the  day  of  such  signification. 

A  Bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have  any 
force  unless  and  until,  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  the  Governor-General  signifies,  by 
speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  Union  Parliament  or  by  proclama- 
tion, that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in  Council. 

The  Queen's  instructions  to  the  governors  of  colonies  also  limit 
the  'discretion'  of  the  latter  in  some  important  points.  Thus  a 
colonial  governor  is  forbidden  to  sanction  any  measure  '  whereby  any 
paper  or  other  currency  may  be  made  a  legal  tender,  except  coin  of 
the  realm  or  other  gold  or  silver  coin,'  or  '  whereby  the  rights  and 
property  of  British  subjects  not  resident  in  the  colony,  or  the  trade 
and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  prejudiced.'7  It  is 

7  In  the  '  ttules  and  Regulations  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Service '  we  read 
(sections  32  and  33),  under  the  head  of  '  Governor's  Powers  ' :  '  He  has  the  power  of 
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scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  latter  prohibition  has  a  very 
wide  scope  indeed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  colonial  governor  bound  by  such 
complex  obligations  is  in  a  different  position  from  the  sovereign  in 
the  mother  country.  It  may  sometimes  become  his  duty  to  veto  a 
bill  passed  by  the  local  legislature,  or  to  dismiss  a  ministry  with  a 
majority  at  its  back ;  it  may  often  be  necessary  for  him  to  reject  the 
advice  of  his  '  responsible  ministers,'  and  to  refuse  a  defeated  premier 
what  the  latter  considers  his  '  right,'  a  dissolution.  But  this,  it  is 
said,  is  '  personal  rule ! '  Colonial  politicians  are  quite  as  eager  as 
Mr.  Dunckley  to  assert  the  extreme  doctrine  of  ministerial  agency  ; 
the  sovereign  (and  a,  fortiori,  as  they  argue,  the  sovereign's  agent) 
'  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  all  he  does  or  seems  to  do  must  be  done 
by  some  minister  who  in  reality  does  it.'  This  popular  theory 
comes  from  time  to  time  into  dangerous  conflict  with  the  facts. 
Unless  the  ambiguity  be  cleared  up,  there  will  one  day  be  a  deplorable 
collision.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  question  has  been  raised  in 
many  colonies,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant, including  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  will  soon  be  raised 
again. 

In  Victoria  for  many  years  past  a  restless  temper  has  prevailed. 
The  constitutional  '  deadlock '  ten  years  ago  increased  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  two  Chambers,  which  originated  in  the  fact  that  the 
Council  represented  '  the  propertied  classes,'  and  the  Assembly  the 
democracy,  and  ever  since  there  have  been  a  series  of  pitched  battles, 
into  which  the  contending  parties  have  each  in  turn  sought  to  draw 
the  governor  of  the  day  as  their  ally.  The  governors  have,  on 
the  whole,  resisted  the  temptation,  but  the  result  is  that  they  have 
not  escaped  censure  for  '  unconstitutional '  conduct.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Mr.  Kerferd's  administration  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Premier  advised  the  Acting-Grovernor  (Chief  Justice  Sir 
William  Stawell)  to  dissolve.  The  Acting-Governor  refused,  and  Mr. 
Kerferd's  party  were  indignant  at  the  denial  of  his  right.  Mr. 
(jraham  Berry,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  called  to  power  on 
Mr.  Kerferd's  resignation,  and  in  his  turn  was  defeated.  He  also- 
applied  to  the  Acting-Governor  for  a  dissolution,  was  refused  it,  and 
made  the  refusal  the  ground  for  stormy  complaints  of  the  unfairness 
of  the  Queen's  representative.  The  only  remarkable  point  in  these  con- 
troversies is  the  assumption  on  the  part^of  the  colonists  that  a  governor 

granting  or  withholding  his  assent  to  any  Bills  that  maybe  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Bodies.  But  he  is  required  in  various  cases  by  his  instructions  to  reserve  such  Bills 
fur  Ihe  Iloyal  assent,  or  to  assent  to  them  only  with  a  clause  suspending  their  opera- 
tion until  they  arc  confirmed,  by  the  Crown.  These  cases  are  not  defined  alike  in  all 
instructions  ;  but  they  comprise,  generally  speaking,  matters  touching  the  currency, 
the  army  and  navy,  differential  duties,  the  effect  of  foreign  treaties,  and  any  enact- 
ments of  an  unusual  nature  touching  the  prerogative  or  the  rights  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  not  resident  in  the  colony.' 
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i-  .-trialy  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  Of  course 
men  of  political  experience  would  have  introduced  qualifications,  but 
the  popular  way  of  looking  at  the  exercise  of  the  governor's  discretion 
was  more  significant.  In  other  colonies  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
same  state  of  opinion.  Two  examples  which  stand  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  present  year  show  how  easily  a  collision  might  have 
occurred,  and  how  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  compose  the  quarrel. 
The  one  is  Sir  George  F.  Bowen's  compliance  with  his  ministers' 
advice  in  Victoria;  the  other,  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  dismissal  of  his 
ministers  at  the  Cape.  Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  either  case,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  how  the  pre- 
tensions of  colonial  ministries  come  into  conflict  with  the  conceptions 
of  their  duty  entertained  by  colonial  governors,  and  also  how  the 
latter  differ  among  themselves. 

The  Democratic  administration  of  Mr.  Berry  was  supported  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Victorian  Assembly  returned  at  the  general 
election  of  1877.  One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  ministry  and 
their  supporters  was  the  removal  of  the  law  for  the  payment  of 
members,  which  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current  session.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  the  Council  would  oppose  this  measure,  and 
that,  if  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  be  rejected. 

Under  these  circumstances  (says  Sir  George  Bowen,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  State)  my  present  responsible  advisers,  seeing  that  both  the  Council 
and  Assembly  have  twice,  in  separate  parliaments,  affirmed  by  Act  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  consider  that  it  should  now  be  regarded  as  the  established  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  a  sum  '  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  members '  should  hence- 
forward be  placed  on  the  annual  estimates  in  Victoria,  as  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand  without  any  objection  having  been  taken 
to  that  course. 

It  was  argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  Government  that  this 
method  of  dealing  with  a  question  not  of  money  supply,  but  of  general 
policy,  was  an  instance  of  the  practice  of  '  tacking '  which  had  been 
condemned  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1702,  and  which 
is  unknown  to  modern  English  parliamentary  practice.8  During 
the  dispute  over  the  grant  to  Sir  Charles  Darling  the  Victorian 
Assembly  had  attempted  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  Council  by 
embodying  the  grant  in  the  annual  Appropriation  Bill,  and  the 
Council,  taking  a  hint  given  in  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Cardwell's,  threw 
out  the  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  had  written  in  a  strongly  worded  despatch,  to  which  Sir 
Oeorge  Bowen  was  referred  for  warning : — 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  include  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  a  grant  exceptional  in  its 

•  'There  have  been  no  recent  occasions  on  which  clauses  have  been  irregularly 
tacked  to  bills  of  supply,  in  order  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  Lords.'— Sir  Erskine 
May's  Parlhmrntary  Practice  (Gth  edition),  p.  541. 
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character,  and  notoriously  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Upper  House,  instead 
of  sending  up  that  grant  in  a  form  in  which  it  might  have  received  a  full  and 
deliberate  discussion.  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Council,  representing,  as  it 
does,  so  large  an  amount  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  colony,  should 
have  viewed  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  an  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  sanctioning, 
without  due  deliberation,  a  grant  of  which  they  questioned  the  propriety. 

And  again : — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Queen's  representative 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  enabling  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
coerce  the  other,  aad  therefore  that  you  ought  not  again  to  recommend  the  vote  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Legislature  under  the  57th  Article  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
except  on  a  clear  understanding  that  it  will  be  brought  before  the  Legislative 
Council  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  them  to  exercise  their  discretion  respecting 
it,  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  the  colony  into  confusion. 

Sir  Gr.  Bowen,  however,  did  not  hesitate  in  his  despatches  to 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  intimate  his  dissent  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  asked  if  he  was  bound  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  despatch,  and  the  Colonial  Office  practi- 
cally answered  that  he  was  not.  The  Democratic  party  had  shown 
fierce  indignation  when  it  was  contended  that  the  Governor  ought  not 
to  allow  the  grant  for  the  payment  of  members  to  be  placed  on  the 
estimates.  They  denounced  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  prohibition 
of  the  '  tacking '  scheme  as  an  interference  with  their  liberties.  Their 
principal  journal,  the  Melbourne  Age,  wrote :  *  What  the  Queen 
herself  would  not  venture  to  do,  namely,  refuse  the  advice  of  her 
constitutional  advisers,  her  representative  in  the  colony  is  told  he 
may  do  with  impunity.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Victorian  Democrats 
go  even  further  than  Mr.  Dunckley. 

Sir  Gr.  Bowen  and  Lord  Carnarvon  bent  before  the  storm.  The 
latter  wrote :  *  The  responsibility  in  this  case  rests,  not  with  the 
Grovernor,  but  with  the  ministers  who  advise  him.'  Upon  this  the 
ministry  and  their  supporters  advanced  their  pretensions  still  further. 
The  Council,  following  the  course  that  Mr.  Cardwell  had  pointed  out 
as  the  constitutional  one,  threw  out  the  Appropriation  Bill,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  naturally  denounced  by  the  Democrats  as  an 
invasion  of  popular  rights.  The  ministers  declared  publicly  that  the 
resistance  of  the  Council  must  be  crushed,  and  permitted  themselves 
to  use  threats  which  spread  wide  alarm.  It  was  hinted  that  the 
judges  and  magistrates  would  be  summarily  dismissed,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  disbanded;  the 
wealthier  classes  were  thus  menaced  with  the  destruction  of  the 
ordinary  protective  agencies  of  society  at  a  time  when  the  passions  of 
the  mob  were  excited,  and  some  ministerial  expressions  gave  them 
reason  to  fear  that  the  customs  system  and  the  currency  would  be 
tampered  with  in  order  to  coerce  the  Conservatives.  It  was  presumed, 
however,  that  the  Grovernor  would  be  no  party  to  such  coercion,  and 
VOL.  IV.— No.  22.  4  A 
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would  refuse  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  ministers  if  they  should  attempt 
to  give  effect  to  the  threats  uttered  on  the  platform.  But  Sir  G.  Bowen 
considered  that  he  was  bound  to  follow  his  ministers'  advice,  and 
when  they  came  to  him  with  a  proposal  for  the  dismissal  of  all 
judges  (except  those  of  the  Supreme  Court),  all  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, all  coroners,  and  the  heads  of  the  most  important  public  de- 
partments, he  signed  the  necessary  documents.  The  pretext  formally 
alleged  by  ministers  was  that  it  was  necessary  'to  economise  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government ; '  but  after  the  struggle  was 
over  Mr.  Berry  avowed  that  his  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  threats 
that  had  been  used  against  the  Council.  He  said : — 

The  Government,  in  acting  as  they  had  done,  had  taken  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  for  their  action  in  dismissing  the  heads  of  the  Civil  Service  they  would 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  hitherto  ruling  classes.  The  Government  in  dismissing 
these  civil  servants  had  determined  to  show  the  Legislative  Council  that  they  had 
to  deal  with  men,  not  children.  It  was  blow  for  blow,  and  the  consequences  fell 
upon  those  whom  the  Council  would  dearly  have  liked  to  have  saved. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  Mr.  Berry  added  : — 

The  upper  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  have  always  aided  and  abetted  the  Council. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  departments  have  been 
with  the  Upper  House  in  the  various  deadlocks,  and  without  charging  this  as  a 
crime,  the  Government  chose  to  let  the  consequences  fall  first  upon  those  who  had 
largely  brought  about  the  result. 

Sir  Gr.  Bowen  pacified  the  Colonial  Office  with  a  telegraphic 
assurance  that  '  the  Government  would  do  nothing  contrary  to  law,' 
yet  the  day  before  he  sent  it  off  he  reminded  his  ministers  of  his 
'  grave  objections '  to  their  wholesale  dismissals,  and  went  on  to  warn 
them  that  he  was  doubtful  both  of  the  legality  and  the  expediency 
of  their  wholesale  dismissals.  In  a  subsequent  memorandum  he  went 
further : — 

On  the  8th  inst.  (he  wrote)  the  Governor  was  assured  by  his  responsible  advisers 
that  the  action  proposed  by  ministers  with  regard  to  the  county  court  judges,  the 
coroners,  the  police  magistrates,  and  other  judicial  officers,  was  strictly  legal.  It 
has  now  become  'clear  to  his  judgment'  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  duty  to  request  ministers  to  cancel  forthwith  the  notices  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  8th  inst.  respecting  judicial  officers  of  erery  degree,  and  every  other 
act  or  notice  whatsoever  which  has  involved,  or  may  involve,  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  Governor's  exercise  of  his  independent 
judgment  and  of  his  rejection  of  his  ministers'  advice.  Yet,  a  day 
or  two  before,  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

Had  I  taken  any  other  course  than  that  which  I,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  principles  of  parliamentary  government,  did  adopt,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Crown  that  he  represents,  would  have  been  brought  into  direct  antagonism  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  supports  the  present 
Ministry. 
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But  surely  if  Sir  Of.  Bowen  could  peremptorily  call  upon  his 
ministers  to  cancel  the  dismissals  of  the  8th  of  January  (known  in 
the  colony  as  '  Black  Wednesday '),  he  could  have  refused  to  assent 
to  them  when  originally  proposed.  His  assurance,  telegraphed  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  Government  would  do  nothing  contrary 
to  law  is  contradicted  by  his  memorandum  to  ministers  that  the 
law  had  been  violated,  and  that  the  illegal  acts  must  be  annulled.9 
Sir  G.  Bowen's  despatches,  however,  justified  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  in 
stating  in  the  House  of  Commons  'that  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  so  able  and  experienced  a  colonial  governor  as  Sir 
George  Bowen  will  sanction,  even  should  his  ministers  advise,  .  .  . 
any  action  of  an  illegal  or  unconstitutional  character  ' — a  statement 
scarcely  in  accord,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  facts. 

But  it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  Sir  Gr.  Bowen,  though 
laying  down  very  boldly  the  principle  that  a  colonial  governor 
must  follow  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  went  so  far  as  to  warn  his 
ministers  that  if  they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  threats  of  inter- 
fering with  the  currency,  he  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  their  measures.  What  then  if  they  had  persisted  ?  The  result 
would  have  been  that  from  which  Sir  Gr.  Bowen  recoiled — the 
'  antagonism  with  the  great  majority '  which  supported  Mr.  Berry. 

Ultimately  the  Legislative  Council  yielded  the  original  matter 
of  controversy,  but  memorialised  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  the 
Governor's  conduct.  The  following  passage  in  the  memorial  bears 
upon  the  question  under  consideration : — 

We  further  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Governor,  while  recognising  the 
rule  stated  by  himself,  that  '  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  governor  of  every 
colony  possessing  parliamentary  institutions  on  the  English  model  to  follow 
generally  in  all  matters  of  purely  local  concern,  and  in  which  neither  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  nor  other  imperial  interests  are  involved,'  the  advice  of  the 
responsible  ministers,  has,  in  following  that  advice  on  the  occasions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  apparently  acted  as  if  he  had  no  personal  responsibility  or  discretion 
in  the  matter,  which  we  humbly  and  respectfully  submit  is  incompatible  with  his 
position  as  your  Majesty's  representative,  and  by  adopting  that  view  has  lent  the 
power  and  influence  of  his  exalted  position  towards  coercing  the  Legislative 
Council  to  pass  a  measure  concerning  which  we  believe  that  we  are  privileged 
under  the  Constitution  to  act  deliberately  and  independently ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  coercion,  without  even  making  an  appeal  to  the  country,  trade  is  paralysed, 
the  whole  colony  plunged  into  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and  the  state  of  happi- 
ness and  security  which  the  colonists  have  hitherto  enjoyed  under  your  Majesty's 
benign  rule  is  now  being  changed  into  one  of  doubt,  misgiving,  and  insecurity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  obscurity  in  which  the  governor's  authority 
is  involved  has  tempted  one  party  in  Victoria  to  threaten  and 
actually  to  commit  illegal  acts,  while  it  has  left  the  opposing  party 
smarting  under  coercion  and  defeat.  The  Conservatives  ask  how  the 
doctrines  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  despatches  are  to  be  recon- 

9  The  telegram  is  dated  January  23,  the  memorandum  January  24. 
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ciled  with  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Bowen.  The  Democrats  are 
energetically  striving  to  make  their  victory  sure  and  complete,  and 
will  presently  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  sanction  a  change 
which  will  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  likeness  between  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Victoria  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  denial  of  the 
ri^ht  of  the  Upper  House  to  reject  money  bills,  and  a  reference  to  a 
plebiscitary  vote  of  the  people  when  the  two  Houses  differ,  are  the 
main  points  in  the  plan  for  which  Mr.  Berry's  Government  intends 
to  seek  approval  at  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Berry  has 
taken  care  to  let  the  Governor  know  that  he  denies  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  refuse  a  dissolution  when  advised  by  his  ministers  to 
dissolve.  On  the  2nd  of  October  he  asserted  that  l  the  Crown  has  no 
right  to  refuse  a  dissolution,'  and  that  '  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  in  this 
matter  must  act  upon  the  advice  of  his  executive.'  I  have  already 
quoted  Lord  Grey's  explicit  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
English  Constitution  upon  this  point,  which  is  as  well  settled  as  any 
in  the  whole  region  of  constitutional  discussion. 

A  difficulty  of  another  kind  arose  about  the  same  time  at  the 
Cape.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found  himself  embarrassed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  Kaffir  War  by  the  growing  pre- 
tensions of  Mr.  Molteno's  Government.  Jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Imperial  troops,  the  ministers  began  themselves 
to  organise  the  colonial  levies,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  field, 
without  reference  to  the  military  authority  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  by  the  Queen's  commission  is  also  Coinmander-in-Chief,  or  of 
the  general  commanding  her  Majesty's  forces.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  re- 
monstrated, at  first  with  studied  temperance  and  delicacy,  but  after- 
wards more  vigorously,  and  finally  stated  in  an  argumentative  minute 
that  he  could  not  give  his  sanction  to  the  assumption  by  Mr.  Merri- 
man,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  of  the  authority  of  a  War 
Minister.  Mr.  Merriman  had  already  taken  upon  him  to  act  in 
this  capacity,  and  the  Ministry  refused  to  stop  him.  But  in  Mr. 
Molteno's  statement  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  constitutional 
position  of  ministers  we  come  to  the  important  point : — 

His  Excellency  has  raised  the  question  of  the  position  occupied  and  powers 
exercised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  and  has  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  his  acts  come  within  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  functions. 
By  the  Constitution  the  responsibility  of  ministers  was  established,  and  their  duties 
are  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  colony  and  to  administer  the  business  of  the 
country  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Parliament.  The  Governor  acts  solely  by  and 
with  their  advice.  Should  an  emergency  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country  arise, 
lor  which  the  law  makes  no  provision,  ministers  act  on  their  mm  responsibility,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  answer  for  their  acts  to  that  body  whose  representatives  they 
Are.  .  .  .  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has,  most  properly,  drawn  attention  to  the 
.evils  of  a  dual  system  of  administration,  which  ministers  entirely  agree  with  his 
Excellency  in  deprecating.  They  would  observe  that  the  government  of  the 
country  being  by  the  Constitution  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  responsible  ministry, 
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to  hand  over  the  control  of  the  colonial  forces  and  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions within  or  adjacent  to  the  colony  to  an  officer  not  accountable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  not  in  any  way  controlled  by  them,  would  be  giving 
practical  effect  to  dual  government  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Molteno  arrives  is  that,  if  the  Imperial 
troops  are  not  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  responsible  ministry, 
they  had  better  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  course  might  have  been  taken  if  Sir 
George  Bowen  had  been  Governor  at  the  Cape  instead  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  The  latter  did  not  waver  or  shrink.  He  saw  that  it  was 
indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  colony  that  the  overweening 
claims  of  the  colonial  ministers  should  be  combated.  The  obliga- 
tion to  follow  ministerial  advice  he  admitted,  '  with  certain  reserva- 
tions,' but  he  added  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Mr.  Molteno's  Cabinet,  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
advise  the  Governor  to  send  away  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
which  has  been  sent  to  their  aid,  to  withdraw  all  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  colony 
into  garrison  at  East  London  and  King  William's  Town,  and  to  trust  for  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  and  the  occupation  of  Galekaland  entirely  to  volunteers, 
bound  by  no  law,  and  serving  only  where,  and  as  long  as,  they  please,  the  Governor 
who  could  believe  that  such  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  would  ever  be  approved  by  the  Parliament  of  this  colony,  would  be  fitter 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  the  office  I  have  the  honour  to  hold.  I  conscientiously 
believe  that  to  adopt  this  advice  would  indefinitely  extend  the  rebellion  and  the 
destruction  of  property  and  life  which  has  already  occurred ;  and  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  could  at  present  justify  my  acquiescing  in  a  course  so  unconstitutional,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  and  certainly  so  ruinous  to  the  country. 

The  practical  decision  of  the  Governor  is  succinctly  stated  in  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Attorney- General  :• — 

It  is  with  extreme  pain  and  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  remove  Messrs. 
Molteno  and  Merriman  from  office,  a  measure  forced  on  me  by  their  resolute  per- 
sistence in  courses  of  action  which  I  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and 
by  their  refusal  to  resign  when  informed  they  had  forfeited  my  confidence,  and  that 
their  resignations  would  be  accepted. 

The  other  ministers  elected  to  resign  their  offices  at  once.  Mr. 
Gordon  Sprigg,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  undertook  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet.  When  Parliament  met  at  Cape  Town,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  action  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Merriman  in  a  series  of  in- 
geniously drawn  resolutions,  practically  involving  a  censure  upon 
the  Crown,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  The 
Governor,  in  closing  the  correspondence,  contends  that  he  cannot  be 
fairly  charged  with  any  unconstitutional  proceeding  whatever,  '  unless 
Mr.  Merriman  is  prepared  to  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Governor  to  inform  ministers  that  they  have  lost  his  confidence, 
and  to  summon  other  ministers  to  office,  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
their  securing  the  support  of  Parliament.' 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  view,  though  doubtless 
the  sound  view,  is  not  that  which  is  likely  to  commend  itself,  in  the 
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first  instance,  to  popular  acceptance.  At  the  Cape,  undoubtedly,  the 
deposition  of  the  people,  always  quick  to  suspect  Imperial  dictation, 
was  for  a  while  favourable  to  the  late  Ministry.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec,  as  Sir  Francis  Hincks  lately  told  us,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Administration  by  M.  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
was  denounced  by  one  party  at  least  as  *  unconstitutional.'  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  the  most  successful  Governor  that  has  ever  ruled  a  British 
colony,  did  not  entirely  escape  condemnation  for  his  compliance 
with  the  advice  now  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  now  of  a  Liberal  one.10 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  occasions  upon  which  the 
sovereign  interferes  in  this  country  are  rarely  noticed,  because  inter- 
vention, being  irresponsible,  is  properly  regarded  as  no  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Disraeli  was  censured  in  1868  for  introducing  the 
Queen's  name  into  the  debates  upon  the  dissolution.  But  if  a 
colonial  governor  disapproves  of  a  ministerial  project,  or  forbids  an 
administrative  change,  or  declines  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet 
when  they  wish  to  appeal  to  the  country,  his  conduct  and  the  grounds 

10  The  Times  correspondent  at  Montreal,  writing  on  the  18th  of  October  of  Lord 
Duff  erin's  retirement,  says : — '  When  he  prorogued  Parliament  in  1873,  while  the  Pacific 
Railway  scandal  investigation  was  still  pending,  the  Liberals,  then  the  Opposition, 
charged  him  with  partisanship  and  with  degrading  his  constitutional  prerogative.  At  a 
banquet  given  to  him  by  the  Halifax  Club  shortly  afterwards,  he  took  occasion  to  point 
out  the  unreasonableness  of  such  charges.  He  was  a  constitutional  governor,  and 
as  such  was  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of,  his  responsible  advisers.  There  was  only 
one  mode  by  which  he  could  ascertain  that  the  Ministry  of  the  day  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  that  was  by  an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament.  The 
records  show  no  such  vote,  and  consequently  he  would  have  acted  in  a  partisan 
manner  had  he  refused  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  who  he  was  bound  to 
suppose  possessed  the  support  of  Parliament.  On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Macdonald  Ministry  resigned,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  new  Premier,  advised  the  Governor-General  to  dissolve  Parliament,  doubtless 
feeling  assured  (as,  indeed,  the  event  proved)  that  he  had  a  stronger  support  in  the 
country  than  in  that  House  of  Commons  which  had  been  elected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  previous  Government.  By  again  following  the  advice  of  his  constitutional 
advisers  and  dissolving  Parliament,  Lord  Dufferin  brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
the  Conservatives,  who  went  so  far  as  to  raise  an  outcry  for  his  recall.  The  conten- 
tion was  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  to  put  members  and  the  country 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  general  election  so  soon  after  the  previous  one, 
especially  as  the  reins  of  government  had  been  given  over  to  those  who  were  in 
Opposition  during  the  election  of  1872.  The  circumstance  which  the  Conservatives 
wholly  ignored  was  that  the  Pacific  Railway  scandal  had  only  transpired  during  the 
first  session  of  Parliament  subsequent  to  the  general  election,  so  that  the  country 
had  not  on  that  occasion  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  the  matter. 
The  only  constitutional  error  committed  by  Lord  Dnfferin  during  his  Governor- 
Generalship  was  dispensing  with  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  in  the  matter  of  com- 
muting Lepine's  sentence  of  death  (vide  the  Times,  February  6, 1875),  an  exercise  of 
power  which  was  directly  in  antagonism  to  the  Royal  instructions  furnished  him, 
and  which  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time.  But 
he  has  exhibited  so  much  tact  and  judgment  on  so  many  occasions  that  any  little 
thing  of  that  kind  (which  really  had  no  effect  on  Lepine's  fate,  for  the  Government 
subsequently  granted  that  Red  River  malefactor  an  amnesty)  only  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  human  to  err.' 
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of  it  are  disclosed  in  the  despatches  he  sends  home,  and  are  canvassed, 
like  other  political  topics,  in  the  local  press  and  the  Legislature. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  popular  view  of  the  position  of 
a  colonial  governor  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  our  colonial  policy,  and  also  that  occasions  frequently  arise  upon 
•which  an  assertion  by  a  colonial  governor  of  the  undoubted  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  for  the  security  of  the  interests  he  is  bound  to 
guard  may  bring  him,  and  through  him  the  Imperial  Government, 
into  conflict  with  the  vague  popular  conceptions  of  constitutional 
rights.  Popular  ignorance  wrought  upon  by  political  partisanship 
may  be  led  into  pretensions  from  which,  once  taken  up,  their  English 
pride  and  obstinacy  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  colonists  to 
recede.  If  the  actual  and  indispensable  limitations  upon  consti- 
tutional government,  as  applied  to  the  colonies,  were  clearly  under- 
stood, the  colonists  would  have  the  good  sense  to  see  that  in  practice 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  their  inconveniences,  if  they  were  much 
greater,  would  be  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  Imperial 
connection,  to  which  sentiment  and  interest  alike  bind  Canadians  and 
Australians,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  and  of  South  Africa.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  and  just  to  define  more  closely,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  right  of  intervention 
which  a  colonial  governor  can  and  must  exercise  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen.  The  occasion  is  fitting  and  favourable. 
The  appointment  of  the  Queen's  son-in-law  to  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Canada  is  accepted  by  the  colonists  in  general  as  proof  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  that  unite  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Without  over- 
rating the  political  strength  of  this  feeling,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
•colonies  are  now  far  better  inclined  to  discuss  their  constitutional 
relations  with  the  mother  country,  in  a  reasonable  temper,  than  they 
were  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

EDWARD  D.  J.  WILSON. 
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THE     THREE     COLOURS    OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

CONCLUSION. 

THE  feeling  whicb,  in  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  pictures  that  enter- 
tained my  vacation,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  as  dominant  over 
early  Pre-Raphaelite  work,  is  very  far  from  being  new  in  the  world. 
Demonstrations  in  support  of  fact  against  fancy  have  been  periodical 
motives  of  earthquake  and  heartquake,  under  the  too  rigidly  incum- 
bent burdens  of  drifted  tradition,  which,  throughout  the  history  of 
humanity,  during  phases  of  languid  thought,  cover  the  vaults  of 
searching  fire  that  must  at  last  try  every  man's  work,  what  it  is. 

But  the  movement  under  present  question  derived  unusual  force, 
and  in  some  directions  a  morbid  and  mischievous  force,  from  the 
vulgarly  called  l  '  scientific '  modes  of  investigation  which  had  de- 
stroyed, in  the  minds  of  the  public  it  appealed  to,  all  possibility,  OF 
even  conception,  of  reverence  for  anything,  past,  present,  or  future, 
invisible  to  the  eyes  of  a  mob,  and  inexpressible  by  popular  vocifera- 
tion. It  was  indeed,  and  had  long  been,  too  true,  as  the  wisest  of  us 
felt,  that  the  mystery  of  the  domain  between  things  that  are  univer- 
sally visible,  and  are  only  occasionally  so  to  some  persons, — no  less 
than  the  myths  or  words  in  which  those  who  had  entered  that  kingdom 
related  what  they  had  seen,  had  become,  the  one  uninviting,  and 
the  other  useless,  to  men  dealing  with  the  immediate  business  of  our 
day;  so  that  the  historian  of  the  last  of  European  kings  might 
most  reasonably  mourn  that  '  the  Berlin  Galleries,  which  are  made 
up,  like  other  galleries,  of  goat-footed  Pan,  Europa's  Bull,  Romulus's 
She-wolf,  and  the  Coreggiosity  of  Coreggio,  contain,  for  instance, 
no  portrait  of  Friedrich  the  Great ;  no  likenesses  at  all,  or  next  to 
none  at  all,  of  the  noble  series  of  human  realities,  or  of  any  part  of 
them,  who  have  sprung  not  from  the  idle  brains  of  dreaming  dilet- 
tanti, but  from  the  Head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  this  poor  authentic 

1  '  Vulgarly ; '  the  use  of  the  word  '  scientia '  as  if  it  differed  from  '  knowledge  ' 
being  a  modern  barbarism ;  enhanced  usually  by  the  assumption  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  acids  and  alkalies  is  a  more  respectable  one  than  that  of 
the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue. 
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earth  a  little  memorable  for  us,  and  to  do  a  little  work  that  may  be 
eternal  there.' 

But  we  must  surely,  in  fairness  to  modernism,  remember  that 
although  no  portraits  of  great  Frederick,  of  a  trustworthy  character, 
may  be  found  at  Berlin,  portraits  of  the  English  squire,  be  he  great 
or  small,  may  usually  be  seen  at  his  country  house.  And  Edin- 
burgh, as  I  lately  saw, — if  she  boasts  of  no  Venetian  perfectness  of  art 
in  the  portraiture  of  her  Bruce  or  James,  her  Douglas  or  Knox,  at 
Holyrood,  has  at  least  a  charming  portrait  of  a  Scottish  beauty  in 
the  Attic  Institution,  whose  majesty,  together  with  that  of  the  more 
extensive  glass  roofs  of  the  railway  station,  and  the  tall  chimney  of  the 
gasworks,  inflates  the  Caledonian  mind,  contemplative  around  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  its  minstrels  appears  to  be  awaiting  eternal  extinc- 
tion under  his  special  extinguisher; — and  pronouncing  of  all  its 
works  and  ways  that  they  are  very  good. 

And  are  there  not  also  sufficiently  resembling  portraits  of  all  the 
mouthpieces  of  constituents  in  British  Parliament — as  their  vocal 
powers  advance  them  into  that  worshipful  society — presented  to  the 
people,  with  due  felicitation  on  the  new  pipe  it  has  got  to  its 
organ,  in  the  Illustrated  or  other  graphic  News  ?  Surely,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  portraiture  of  merely  human  greatness  of  mind  that  we 
are  any  way  short  of;  but  another  manner  of  greatness  altogether? 
And  may  we  not  regret  that  as  great  Frederick  is  dead,  so  also  great 
Pan  is  dead,  and  only  the  goat-footed  Pan,  or  rather  the  goat's  feet  of 
him  without  the  Pan,  left  for  portraiture  ? 

I  chanced  to  walk  to-day,  9th  of  November,  through  the  gallery 
of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  in  which  the  good  zeal  and  sense  of  Mr. 
(ratty  have  already,  in  beautiful  order,  arranged  the  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, but  have  not  yet  prevailed  far  enough  to  group,  in  like  manner, 
the  scattered  Byzantine  and  Italian  ivories  above.  Out  of  which  col- 
lection, every  way  valuable,  two  primarily  important  pieces,  it  seems 
to  me,  may  be  recommended  for  accurate  juxtaposition,  bringing  then 
for  us  into  briefest  compass  an  extensive  story  of  the  Arts  of  Mankind. 

The  first  is  an  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  carved  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  being  then  conceived  by  the  image-maker  as 
decently  covered  by  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair ;  bearing  a  gentle 
aspect,  because  the  herald  of  a  gentle  Lord ;  and  pointing  to  his 
quite  legibly  written  message  concerning  the  Lamb  which  is  that 
gentle  Lord's  heraldic  symbol. 

The  other  carving  is  also  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Italian  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  represented  thereby  as  bearing  no 
aspect,  for  he  is  without  his  head  ; — wearing  no  camel's  hair,  for  he  is 
without  his  raiment; — and  indicative  of  no  message,  for  he  has  none  to 
bring. 

Xow  if  these  two  carvings  are  ever  put  in  due  relative  position, 
they  will  constitute  a  precise  and  permanent  art-lecture  to  the 
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museum-visitants  of  Liverpool-burg;  exhibiting  to  them  instantly, 
and  in  sum,  the  conditions  of  the  change  in  the  aims  of  art  which, 
beginning  in  the  thirteenth  century  under  Niccolo  Pisano,  consum- 
mated itself  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  Eaphael  and  his 
scholars.  Niccolo,  first  among  Italians,  thought  mainly  in  caning 
the  Crucifixion,  not  how  heavy  Christ's  head  was  when  He  bowed  it ; — 
but  how  heavy  His  body  was  when  people  came  to  take  it  down. 
And  the  apotheosis  of  flesh,  or,  in  modern  scientific  terms,  the  mole- 
cular development  of  flesh,  went  steadily  on,  until  at  last,  as  we  see 
in  the  instance  before  us,  it  became  really  of  small  consequence  to 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  Incarnadine,  whether  a  man  had  his 
head  on  or  not,  so  only  that  his  legs  were  handsome  :  and  the  de- 
capitation, whether  of  St.  John  or  St.  Cecilia ;  the  massacre  of  any 
quantity  of  Innocents ;  the  flaying,  whether  of  Marsyas  or  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  deaths,  it  might  be  of  Laocoon  by  his  vipers,  it 
might  be  of  Adonis  by  his  pig,  or  it  might  be  of  Christ  by  His  people, 
became,  one  and  all,  simply  subjects  for  analysis  of  muscular  morti- 
fication ;  and  the  vast  body  of  artists  accurately,  therefore,  little  more 
than  a  chirurgically  useless  sect  of  medical  students. 

Of  course  there  were  many  reactionary  tendencies  among  the  men 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  pure  Tuscan  schools,  which  partly  con- 
cealed, or  adorned,  the  materialism  of  their  advance ;  and  Raphael 
himself,  after  profoundly  studying  the  arabesques  of  Pompeii  and  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  beguiled  the  tedium,  and  illustrated  the  spirituality 
of  the  converse  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ  concerning  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  by  placing  them,  above 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  the  attitudes  of  two  humming-birds 
on  the  top  of  a  honeysuckle. 

But  the  best  of  these  ornamental  arrangements  were  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  vivacity,  while  they  conclusively  undermined  the 
sincerity,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  'the  real  consequences  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  kind  (Roman  Bath  and  Sarcophagus  kind) 'of 
religious  idealism  were  instant  and  manifold.2 

So  far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  persons,  it  only  served 
to  chill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
obtained.  Whatever  they  could  have  fancied  for  themselves  about  the  wild, 
strange,  infinitely  stern,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied  veracities  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of  Eaphael :  the  rough  Galilean  pilot, 
the  orderly  custom  receiver,  and  all  the  questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated 
apostleship,  were  obscured  under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  faces  and  long 
robes.  The  feeble,  subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of  St.  Paul 
were  confused  with  an  idea  of  a  meditative  Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword ; 
and  the  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  softened  by  introductions  of 
delicate  grace,  adopted  from  dancing  nymphs  and  rising  Auroras. 

*  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.  I  proceed  in  my  old  words,  of  which  I  cannot 
better  the  substance,  though— with  all  deference  to  the  taste  of  those  who  call  that 
book  my  best— I  could,  the  expression. 
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Now  no  vigorously  minded  religious  person  could  possibly  receive  pleasure  or 
help  from  such  art  as  this ;  and  the  necessary  result  was  the  instant  rejection  of  it 
by  the  healthy  religion  of  the  world.  Raphael  ministered,  with  applause,  to 
the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  was  trampled  under  foot  at  once  by  every 
believing  and  advancing  Christian  of  his  own  and  subsequent  times  ;  and  thence- 
forward pure  Christianity  and  '  high  art '  took  separate  roads,  and  fared  on,  as  best 
they  might,  independently  of  each  other. 

But  although  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and  their  flocks,  with  all  the 
hardest-headed  and  truest-hearted  faithful  left  in  Christendom,  thus  spurned  away 
the  spurious  art,  and  all  art  with  it,  (not  without  harm  to  themselves,  such  as  a 
man  must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off  a  decayed  limb,)  certain  conditions  of  weaker 
Christianity  suffered  the  false  system  to  retain  influence  over  them ;  and  to  this 
day  the  clear  and  tasteless  poison  of  the  art  of  Raphael  infects  with  sleep  of 
infidelity  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Christians.  It  is  the  first  cause  of  all  that  pre- 
eminent dulness  which  characterises  what  Protestants  call  sacred  art ;  a  dulness  not 
merely  baneful  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sickening,  as  we 
have  seen,  all  vital  belief  of  religion  in  the  old.  A  dim  sense  of  impossibility 
attaches  itself  always  to  the  graceful  emptiness  of  the  representation ;  we  feel 
instinctively  that  the  painted  Christ  and  painted  apostle  are  not  beings  that  ever  did 
or  could  exist ;  and  this  fatal  sense  of  fair  fabulousness,  and  well-composed  impos- 
sibility, steals  gradually  from  the  picture  into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves 
reading  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke  with  the  same  admiring,  but  uninterested,  incredulity, 
with  which  we  contemplate  Raphael. 

Without  claiming, — nay,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  can  reach,  utterly 
disclaiming — any  personal  influence  over,  or  any  originality  of  sug- 
gestion to,  the  men  who  founded  our  presently  realistic  schools,  I 
may  yet  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  sympathy  which  I  had  as  an 
outstanding  spectator  with  their  effort ;  and  the  more  or  less  active 
fellowship  with  it,  which,  unrecognised,  I  had  held  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  (with  many  others  enforcing 
similar  truths)  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Modern  Painters ;  but  if 
the  reader  can  refer  to  the  close  of  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  3 
of  the  first,  he  will  find  this  very  principle  of  realism  asserted  for 
the  groundwork  of  all  I  had  to  teach  in  that  volume.  The  lesson  so 
far  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  that  ever  since,  they  have  refused 
to  listen  to  any  corollaries  or  conclusions  from  it,  assuring  me,  year 
by  year,  continually,  that  the  older  I  grew,  the  less  I  knew,  and  the 
worse  I  wrote.  Nevertheless,  that  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
did  by  no  means  contain  all  that  even  then  I  knew  ;  and  in  the  third, 
nominally  treating  of  '  Many  Things,'  will  be  found  the  full  expres- 
sion of  what  I  knew  best ;  namely,  that  all  '  things,'  many  or  few, 
which  we  ought  to  paint,  must  be  first  distinguished  boldly  from  the 
nothings  which  we  ought  not ;  and  that  a  faithful  realist,  before  he 
could  question  whether  his  art  was  representing  anything  truly,  had 
first  to  ask  whether  it  meant  seriously  to  represent  anything  at  all ! 

And  such  definition  has  in  these  days  become  more  needful  than 
ever  before,  in  this  solid,  or  spectral — whichever  the  reader  pleases  to 

*  The  third  edition  was  published  in  1846,  while  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  was 
atill  in  swaddling  clothes. 
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consider  it — world  of  ours.  For  some  of  us,  who  have  no  perception 
but  of  solidity,  are  agreed  to  consider  all  that  is  not  solid,  or  weigh- 
ably  liquid,  nothing.  And  others  of  u?,  who  have  also  perception  of 
the  spectral,  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  call  what  is  no  more 
than  solid,  or  weighably  liquid,  nothing.  But  the  general  reader 
may  be  at  least  assured  that  it  is  not  at  all  possible  for  the  student 
to  enter  into  useful  discussion  concerning  the  qualities  of  art  which 
takes  on  itself  to  represent  things  as  they  are,  unless  he  include  in  its 
subjects  the  spectral,  no  less  than  the  substantial,  reality  ;  and  under- 
stand what  difference  must  be  between  the  powers  of  veritable  repre>- 
sentation,  for  the  men  whose  models  are  of  ponderable  flesh,  as  for 
instance,  the  l  Sculptor's  model,'  lately  under  debate  in  Liverpool, — and 
the  men  whose  models  pause  perhaps  only  for  an  instant — painted  on 
the  immeasurable  air, — forms  which  they  themselves  can  but  discern 
darkly,  and  remember  uncertainly,  saying  :  '  A  vision  passed  before 
me,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof.' 

And  the  most  curious,  yet  the  most  common,  deficiency  in  the 
modern  contemplative  mind,  is  its  inability  to  comprehend  that 
these  phenomena  of  true  imagination  are  yet  no  less  real,  and  often 
more  vivid,  than  phenomena  of  matter.  We  continually  hear  artists 
blamed  or  praised  for  having  painted  this  or  that,  (either  of  material 
or  spectral  kind),  without  the  slightest  implied  inquiry  whether  they 
saw  this,  or  that.  Whereas  the  quite  primal  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  order  of  artists,  is  that  the  first  is  indeed  painting 
what  he  has  seen  ;  and  the  second  only  what  he  would  like  to  see ! 
But  as  the  one  that  can  paint  what  he  would  like,  has  therefore  the 
power,  if  he  chooses,  of  painting  more  or  less  what  also  his  public 
likes,  he  has  a  chance  of  being  received  with  sympathetic  applause, 
on  all  hands,  while  the  first,  it  may  be,  meets  only  reproach  for 
not  having  painted  something  more  agreeable.  Thus  Mr.  Millaisr 
going  out  at  Tunbridge  or  Sevenoaks,  sees  a  blind  vagrant  led  by 
an  ugly  child ;  and  paints  that  highly  objectionable  group,  as  they 
appeared  to  him.  But  your  pliably  minded  painter  gives  you  a 
beautiful  young  lady  guiding  a  sightless  Belisarius,  (see  the  gift  by 
one  of  our  most  tasteful  modistes  to  our  National  Grallery),  and  the 
gratified  public  never  troubles  itself  to  ask  whether  these  ethereal 
mendicants  were  ever  indeed  apparent  in  this  world,  or  any  other. 
Much  more,  if,  in  deeper  vistas  of  his  imagination,  some  presently 
graphic  Zechariah  paint — (let  us  say)  four  carpenters,  the  public  will 
most  likely  declare  that  he  ought  to  have  painted  persons  in  a  higher 
class  of  life,  without  ever  inquiring  whether  the  Lord  had  shown 
him  four  carpenters  or  not.  And  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that 
the  public  impatience,  in  such  sort,  is  not  wholly  unreasonable.  For 
truly,  a  painter  who  has  eyes  can,  for  the  most  part,  see  what  he 
*  likes'  with  them;  and  is,  by  divine  law,  answerable  for  his  liking. 
And,  even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  it  is  still  conceivable  that 
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such  of  them  as  would  verily  prefer  to  see,  suppose,  instead  of  a 
tramp  with  a  harmonium,  Orpheus  with  his  lute,  or  Arion  on  his 
dolphin,  pleased  Proteus  rising  beside  him  from  the  sea, — might, 
standing  on  the  *  pleasant  lea '  of  Margate  or  Brighton,  have  sight 
of  those  personages. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute, — Jubal  with  his  harp  and  horn, — Harmonia, 
bride  of  the  warrior-seed  sower, — Musica  herself,  lady  of  all  timely 
thought  and  sweetly  ordered  things, — Cantatrice  and  Incantatrice  to 
all  but  the  museless  adder  ;  these  the  Amphion  of  Fesole  saw,  as  he 
shaped  the  marble  of  his  tower ;  these,  Memmi  of  Siena,  fair-figured 
on  the  shadows  of  his  vault ; — but  for  us,  here  is  the  only  manifes- 
tation granted  to  our  best  practical  painter — a  vagrant  with  har- 
monium— and  yonder  blackbirds  and  iridescent  jackasses,  to  be 
harmonised  thereby. 

Our  best  painter  (among  the  living)  I  say ; — no  question  has  ever 
been  of  that.  Since  Van  Eyck  and  Durer  there  has  nothing  been 
seen  so  well  done  in  laying  of  clear  oil-colour  within  definite  line.  And 
what  he  might  have  painted  for  us,  if  we  had  only  known  what  we 
would  have  of  him !  Heaven  only  knows.  But  we  none  of  us 
knew, — nor  he  neither ;  and  on  the  whole  the  perfectest  of  his  works, 
and  the  representative  picture  of  that  generation — was  no  Annunciate 
Maria  bowing  herself;  but  only  a  Newsless  Mariana  stretching 
herself:  which  is  indeed  the  best  symbol  of  the  mud-moated 
Nineteenth  century  ;  in  its  Grange,  Stable — Stye,  or  whatever  name 
of  dwelling  may  best  befit  the  things  it  calls  Houses  and  Cities  : 
imprisoned  therein  by  the  unassailablest  of  walls,  and  blackest  of 
ditches — by  the  pride  of  Babel,  and  the  filthiness  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibamah ;  and  their  worse  younger  sister ; — craving  for  any 
manner  of  News  from  any  world — and  getting  none  trustworthy  even 
of  its  own. 

I  said  that  in  this  second  paper  I  would  try  to  give  some 
brief  history  of  the  rise,  and  the  issue,  of  that  Pre-Eaphaelite 
school:  but,  as  I  look  over  two  of  the  essays  that  were  printed  with 
mine  in  that  last  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — the  first — in 
laud  of  the  Science  which  accepts  for  practical  spirits,  inside  of  men, 
only  Avarice  and  Indolence  ;  and  the  other, — in  laud  of  the  Science 
which 'rejects  the  Worker'  outside  of  Men,  I  am  less  and  less  con- 
fident in  offering  to  the  readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  any 
History  relating  to  such  despised  things  as  unavaricious  industry, — 
or  incorporeal  vision.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  central  branch  of  the  school,  represented  by  the  central  pic- 
ture above  described  : — '  The  Blind  Grirl ' — was  essentially  and  vitally 
an  uneducated  one.  It  was  headed,  in  literary  power,  by  Words- 
worth ;  but  the  first  pure  example  of  its  mind  and  manner  of  Art,  as 
opposed  to  the  erudite  and  artificial  schools,  will  be  found,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Moliere's  song :  faime  mieux  ma  mie. 
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Its  mental  power  consisted  in  discerning  what  was  lovely  in 
present  nature,  and  in  pure  moral  emotion  concerning  it. 

1 1  s  physical  power,  in  an  intense  veracity  of  direct  realisation  to 

the  eye. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Millais  saw  what  was  beautiful  in  vagrants,  or 
commons,  or  crows,  or  donkeys,  or  the  straw  under  children's  feet  in 
the  Ark  (Noah's  or  anybody  else's  does  not  matter), — in  the  Huguenot 
and  his  mistress,  or  the  ivy  behind  them, — in  the  face  of  Ophelia, 
or  in  the  flowers  floating  over  it  as  it  sank ; — much  more,  so  far  as 
he  saw  what  instantly  comprehensible  nobleness  of  passion  might  be 
in  the  binding  of  a  handkerchief, — in  the  utterance  of  two  words, 
4  Trust  me  '  or  the  like  :  he  prevailed,  and  rightly  prevailed,  over  all 
prejudice  and  opposition  ;  to  that  extent  he  will  in  what  he  has  done, 
or  may  yet  do,  take,  as  a  standard-bearer,  an  honourable  place  among 
the  reformers  of  our  day. 

So  far  as  he  could  not  see  what  was  beautiful,  but  what  was 
essentially  and  for  ever  common  (in  that  God  had  not  cleansed  it), 
and  so  far  as  he  did  not  see  truly  what  he  thought  he  saw ;  (as  for 
instance,  in  this  picture,  under  immediate  consideration,  when  he 
paints  the  spark  of  light  in  a  crow's  eye  a  hundred  yards  off,  as  if  he 
were  only  painting  a  miniature  of  a  crow  close  by,) — he  failed  of  his 
purpose  and  hope ;  but  how  far,  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
position to  consider. 

The  school  represented  by  Mr.  Eossetti's  picture  and  adopted  for 
his  own  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  professed,  necessarily,  to  be  a  learned 
one ;  and  to  represent  things  which  had  happened  long  ago,  in  a 
manner  credible  to  any  moderns  who  were  interested  in  them.  The 
value  to  us  of  such  a  school,  necessarily  depends  on  the  things  it 
chooses  to  represent,  out  of  the  infinite  history  of  mankind.  For 
instance,  David,  of  the  first  Republican  Academe,  was  a  true  master 
of  this  school ;  and,  painting  the  Horatii  receiving  their  swords,  fore- 
told the  triumph  of  that  Republican  Power.  (Jerome,  of  the  latest 
Republican  Academe,  paints  the  dying  Polichinelle,  and  the  morituri 
gladiators :  foretelling,  in  like  manner,  the  shame  and  virtual  ruin  of 
modern  Republicanism.  What  our  own  painters  have  done  for  us  in 
this  kind  has  been  too  unworthy  of  their  real  powers,  for  Mr.  Rossetti 
threw  more  than  half  his  strength  into  literature,  and,  in  that  precise 
measure,  left  himself  unequal  to  his  appointed  task  in  painting; 
while  Mr.  Hunt,  not  knowing  the  necessity  of  masters  any  more  than 
the  rest  of  our  painters,  and  attaching  too  great  importance  to  the 
externals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  separated  himself  for  long  years  from 
all  discipline  by  the  recognised  laws  of  his  art ;  and  fell  into  errors 
which  wofully  shortened  his  hand  and  discredited  his  cause — into 
which  again  I  hold  it  no  part  of  my  duty  to  enter.  But  such  works 
as  either  of  these  painters  have  done,  without  antagonism  or  ostenta- 
tion, and  in  their  own  true  instincts  ;  as  all  Rossetti's  drawing  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  more  especially  that  of  the  Madonna  gathering  the 
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bitter  herbs  for  the  Passover  when  He  was  twelve  years  old ;  and  that 
of  the  Magdalen  leaving  her  companions  to  come  to  Him ;  these, 
together  with  all  the  mythic  scenes  which  he  painted  from  the  Vita 
Nuova  and  Paradiso  of  Dante,  are  of  quite  imperishable  power  and 
value :  as  also  many  of  the  poems  to  which  he  gave  up  part  of  his 
painter's  strength.  Of  Holman  Hunt's  'Light  of  the  World,' and 
'  Awakening  Conscience,'  I  have  publicly  spoken  and  written,  now  for 
many  years,  as  standard  in  their  kind :  the  study  of  sunset  on  the 
Egean,  lately  placed  by  me  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  is  not  less 
authoritative  in  landscape,  so  far  as  its  aim  extends. 

But  the  School  represented  by  the  third  painting,  4  The  Bridal,'  is 
that  into  which  the  greatest  masters  of  all  ages  are  gathered,  and  in 
which  they  are  walled  round  as  in  Elysian  fields,  unapproachable  but  by 
the  reverent  and  loving  souls,  in  some  sort  already  among  the  Dead. 

They  interpret  to  those  of  us  who  can  read  them,  so  far  as  they 
already  see  and  know,  the  things  that  are  for  ever.  '  Charity  never 
faileth  ;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies  they  shall  fail — tongues,  they 
shall  cease — knowledge,  it  shall  vanish.' 

And  the  one  message  they  bear  to  us  is  the  commandment  of  the 
Eternal  Charity.  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  As  thyself — no  more,  even  the 
dearest  of  neighbours. 

'  Therefore  let  every  man  see  that  he  love  his  wife  even  as  himself.' 

No  more — else  she  has  become  an  idol,  not  a  fellow-servant ;  a 
creature  between  us  and  our  Master. 

And  they  teach  us  that  what  higher  creatures  exist  between  Him 
and  us,  we  are  also  bound  to  know,  and  to  love  in  their  place  and 
state,  as  they  ascend  and  descend  on  the  stairs  of  their  watch  and  ward. 

The  principal  masters  of  this  faithful  religious  school  in  painting, 
known  to  me,  are  Giotto,  Angelico,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Filippo  Lippi, 
Luini,  and  Carpaccio ;  but  for  a  central  illustration  of  their  mind,  I 
take  that  piece  of  work  by  the  sculptor  of  Quercia 4  of  which  some 
shadow  of  representation,  true  to  an  available  degree,  is  within  reach 
of  my  reader. 

This  sculpture  is  central  in  every  respect ;  being  the  last  Florentine 
work  in  which  the  proper  form  of  the  Etruscan  tomb  is  preserved, 
and  the  first  in  which  all  right  Christian  sentiment  respecting  death 
is  embodied.  It  is  perfectly  severe  in  classical  tradition,  and 
perfectly  frank  in  concession  to  the  passions  of  existing  life.  It 
submits  to  all  the  laws  of  the  past,  and  expresses  all  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

4  James  of  Quercia :  see  the  rank  assigned  to  this  master  in  Ariadne  Florentlna, 
p.  45.  The  best  photographs  of  the  monument  are,  I  believe,  those  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society :  of  whom  I  would  very  earnestly  request  that  if  ever  they 
quote  Modern  Painters,  they  would  not  interpolate  its  text  with  unmarked  paren- 
theses of  modern  information  such  as  '  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity.'  I  must  not 
be  made  to  answer  for  either  the  rhythm,  or  the  contents,  of  sentences  thus  mani- 
pulated. 
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Now  every  work  of  the  great  Christian  schools  expresses  primarily, 
conquest  over  death ;  conquest  not  grievous,  but  absolute  and  serene ; 
rising  with  the  greatest  of  them,  into  rapture. 

But  this,  as  a  central  work,  has  all  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
Eternity,  but  only  in  part  its  gladness.  Young  children  wreathe 
round  the  tomb  a  garland  of  abundant  flowers,  but  she  herself,  Ilaria, 
yet  sleeps ;  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  her  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep. 

Her  image  is  a  simple  portrait  of  her — how  much  less  beautiful  than 
she  was  in  life,  we  cannot  know — but  as  beautiful  as  marble  can  be. 

And  through  and  in  the  marble  we  may  see  that  the  damsel  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  yet  as  visibly  a  sleep  that  shall  know  no 
ending  until  the  last  day  break,  and  the  last  shadows  flee  away ; 
until  then,  she  *  shall  not  return.'  Her  hands  are  laid  on  her  breast — 
not  praying — she  has  no  need  to  pray  now.  She  wears  her  dress  of 
every  day,  clasped  at  her  throat,  girdled  at  her  waist,  the  hem  of  it 
drooping  over  her  feet.  No  disturbance  of  its  folds  by  pain  of  sick- 
ness, no  binding,  no  shrouding  of  her  sweet  form,  in  death  more  than 
in  life.  As  a  soft,  low  wave  of  summer  sea,  her  breast  rises ;  no  more : 
the  rippled  gathering  of  its  close  mantle  droops  to  the  belt,  then 
sweeps  to  her  feet,  straight  as  drifting  snow.  And  at  her  feet  her 
dog  lies  watching  her ;  the  mystery  of  his  mortal  life  joined,  by  love, 
to  her  immortal  one. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  love,  the  tomb  and  its  place, — not  shrine, 
for  it  stands  bare  by  the  cathedral  wall :  only,  by  chance,  a  cross  is 
cut  deep  into  one  of  the  foundation  stones  behind  her  head.  But  no 
goddess  statue  of  the  Greek  cities,  no  nun's  image  among  the  cloisters 
of  Apennine,  no  fancied  light  of  angel  in  the  homes  of  heaven,  has 
more  divine  rank  among  the  thoughts  of  men. 

In  so  much  as  the  reader  can  see  of  it,  and  learn,  either  by 
print  or  cast,  or  beside  it ;  (and  he  would  do  well  to  stay  longer  in 
that  transept  than  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence),  he  may  receive  from 
it,  unerring  canon  of  what  is  evermore  Lovely  and  Eight  in  the  dealing 
of  the  Art  of  Man  with  his  fate,  and  his  passions.  Evermore  lovely, 
and  right.  These  two  virtues  of  visible  things  go  always  hand  in 
hand :  but  the  workman  is  bound  to  assure  himself  of  his  Rightness 
first ;  then  the  loveliness  will  come. 

And  primarily,  from  this  sculpture,  you  are  to  learn  what  a  c  Mas- 
ter '  is.  Here  was  one  man  at  least,  who  knew  his  business,  once  upon 
a  time !  Unaccusably  ; — none  of  your  fool's  heads  or  clown's  hearts 
can  find  a  fault  here !  '  Dog-fancier,5  cobbler,  tailor,  or  churl,  look 
here ' — says  Master  Jacopo — '  look  !  /  know  what  a  brute  is,  better 
than  you,  I  know  what  a  silken  tassel  is — what  a  leathern  belt  is — 
Also,  what  a  woman  is  ;  and  also — what  a  Law  of  God  is,  if  you  care 
to  know.'  This  it  is,  to  be  a  Master. 

•  I  foolishly,  in  Modern  Painters,  used  the  generic  word  « hound '  to  make  my 
sentence  prettier.    He  is  a  flat-nosed  bulldog. 
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Then  secondly — you  are  to  note  that  with  all  the  certain  Tightness 
of  its  material  fact,  this  sculpture  still  is  the  Sculpture  of  a  Dream. 
Ilaria  is  dressed  as  she  was  in  life.  But  she  never  lay  so  on  her  pillow ; 
nor  so,  in  her  grave.  Those  straight  folds,  straightly  laid  as  a  snow- 
drift, are  impossible  ; — known  by  the  Master  to  be  so — chiselled  with 
a  hand  as  steady  as  an  iron  beam,  and  as  true  as  a  ray  of  light — in 
defiance  of  your  law  of  Gravity  to  the  Earth.  That  law  prevailed  on 
her  shroud,  and  prevails  on  her  dust :  but  not  on  herself,  nor  on  the 
Vision  of  her. 

Then  thirdly,  and  lastly.  You  are  to  learn  that  the  doing  of  a 
piece  of  Art  such  as  this  is  possible  to  the  hand  of  Man  just  in  the 
measure  of  his  obedience  to  the  laws  which  are  indeed  over  his  heart, 
and  not  over  his  dust :  primarily,  as  I  have  said,  to  that  great  one, 
'  Thou  shalt  Love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  Which  command  is  straight 
and  clear  ;  and  all  men  may  obey  it  if  they  will,—  so  only  that  they 
be  early  taught  to  know  Him. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  piece  of  exact  Science  which  is  not  taught 
at  present  in  our  Board  Schools — so  that,  although  my  friend,  with 
whom  I  was  staying,  was  not  himself,  in  the  modern  sense,  ill-educated ; 
neither  did  he  conceive  me  to  be  so, — he  yet  thought  it  good  for 
himself  and  me  to  have  that  Inscription,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  Pray ' 
illuminated  on  the  house  wall — if  perchance  either  he  or  I  could  yet 
learn  what  John  (when  he  still  had  his  head)  taught  his  Disciples. 

But  alas,  for  us  only  at  last,  among  the  people  of  all  ages  and 
in  all  climes,  the  lesson  has  become  too  difficult ;  and  the  Father  of 
all,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime  adored,  is  Eejected  of  science,  as  an 
Outside  Worker,  in  Cockneydom  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Eejected  of  Science :  well ;  but  not  yet,  not  yet — by  the  men 
who  can  do,  as  well  as  know.  And  though  I  have  neither  strength 
nor  time,  nor  at  present  the  mind  to  go  into  any  review  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Third  and  chief  School  of  our  younger  painters, 
headed  by  Burne  Jones ; 6  and  though  I  know  its  faults,  palpable 
enough,  like  those  of  Turner,  to  the  poorest  sight ;  and  though  I 
am  discouraged  in  all  its  discouragements,  I  still  hold  in  fulness 
to  the  hope  of  it  in  which  I  wrote  the  close  of  the  third  lecture  I 
ever  gave  in  Oxford — of  which  I  will  ask  the  reader  here  in  conclu- 
sion to  weigh  the  words,  set  down  in  the  days  of  my  best  strength,  so 

6  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  any  general  account  of  the  works  of  this 
painter,  unless  I  were  able  also  to  give  abstract  of  the  subtlest  mythologies  of  Greek 
worship  and  Christian  romance.  Besides,  many  of  his  best  designs  are  pale  pencil 
drawings  like  Florentine  engravings,  of  which  the  delicacy  is  literally  invisible,  and 
the  manner  irksome,  to  a  public  trained  among  the  black  scrabblings  of  modern 
woodcutter's  and  etcher's  prints.  I  will  only  say  that  the  single  series  of  these 
pencil-drawings,  from  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  together  with  the  two  coloured  beginnings  from  the  stories  of 
Jason  and  Alcestis,  are,  in  my  estimate,  quite  the  most  precious  gift,  not  excepting 
even  the  Loire  series  of  Turners,  in  the  ratified  acceptance  of  which  my  University 
has  honoured  with  some  fixed  memorial  the  aims  of  her  first  Art-Teacher. 
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far  as  I  know ;  and  with  the  uttermost  care  given  to  that  inaugural 
Oxford  work,  to  *  speak  only  that  which  I  did  know.' 

*  Think  of  it,  and  you  will  find  that  so  far  from  art  being  im- 
moral, little  else  except  art  is  moral ; — that  life  without  industry  is 
guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality :  and  for  the  words  "  good  " 
and  "  wicked,"  used  of  men,  you  may  almost  substitute  the  words 
"  Makers  "  or  "  Destroyers." 

4  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  world  is,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vain :  wholly  useless  for  any 
kind  of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it  a  certain  inevitable  sequence 
of  destruction  and  of  sorrow. 

'  Its  stress  is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm  ;  its  beauty  the 
hectic  of  plague :  and  what  is  called  the  history  of  mankind  is  too 
often  the  record  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  map  of  the  spreading  of 
the  leprosy.  But  underneath  all  that,  or  in  narrow  spaces  of  domi- 
nion in  the  midst  of  it,  the  work  of  every  man,  "  qui  non  accepit  in 
vanitatem  animam  suam,"  endures  and  prospers  ;  a  small  remnant  or 
green  bud  of  it  prevailing  at  last  over  evil.  And  though  faint  with 
sickness,  and  encumbered  in  ruin,  the  true  workers  redeem  inch  by 
inch  the  wilderness  into  garden  ground  ;  by  the  help  of  their  joined 
hands  the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  sustained  and  vitally  expanded, 
and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  watcher, 
the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night,  there  is  no  hour  of  human 
existence  that  does  not  draw  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

4  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  of  all  men  understood 
that  the  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in  labour  as  well  as  in  rest. 
Nay !  more,  if  it  may  be,  in  labour ;  in  our  strength,  rather  than  in 
our  weakness ;  and  in  the  choice  of  what  we  shall  work  for  through 
the  six  days,  and  may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening  time,  than 
in  the  choice  of  what  we  pray  for  on  the  seventh,  of  reward  or 
repose.  With  the  multitude  that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps 
sometimes  vainly  have  gone  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly 
there  asked  for  what  we  fancied  would  be  mercy ;  but  for  the  few  who 
labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them,  the  mercy  needs  no  seeking, 
and  their  wide  home  no  hallowing.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  them,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord — For  Ever.' 

JOHN  EUSKIN. 
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SPECULATION  as  to  the  political  future  is  not  a  very  fruitful  occu- 
pation. In  looking  back  to  the  prognostications  of  the  wisest  states- 
men, it  will  be  observed  that  they  were  as  little  able  to  foresee  what 
was  to  come  a  generation  or  two  after  their  death,  as  the  merest  dolt 
amongst  their  contemporaries.  The  Whigs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  thought  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  disappear 
if  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  securely  fixed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  Tories  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  con- 
sidered that  if  England  lost  her  American  provinces  she  would  sink 
into  the  impotence  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  statesmen  who 
assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  would  have  laughed  any  dreamer 
to  scorn  who  should  have  suggested  that  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of 
them  Germany  would  become  an  empire  in  the  hands  of  Prussia, 
France  a  well-organised  and  orderly  republic,  and  the  '  geographical 
expression '  of  Italy  vitalised  into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  if  politics  is  ever  to  approach  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
it  must  justify  a  scientific  character  by  its  ability  to  predict  events. 
The  facts  are  too  complicated,  probably,  ever  to  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  exact  deductive  reasoning;  and  in  the  growth  of  civilised 
society  new  and  unexpected  forms  are  continually  springing  up. 
But  though  practical  statesmen  will  not  aim  at  results  beyond  the 
immediate  future,  it  is  impossible  for  men-  who  pass  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  the  difficult  task  of  government  to  avoid  speculations 
as  to  the  future  form  of  society  to  which  national  efforts  should  be 
directed.  Some  theory  or  other,  therefore,  is  always  present,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  the  mind  of  politicians. 

With  respect  to  British  India  it  may  be  observed  that  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  policy  prevail.  Native  writers  in  the  Indian  press 
view  their  exclusion  from  all  the  higher  offices  of  Government, 
and  the  efforts  of  Manchester  to  transfer  800,000£.  per  annum 
raised  on  cotton  goods  to  increased  taxation  in  India,  as  a  policy 
based  on  mere  selfishness  ;  and  a  Russian  journal,  apparently  in 
good  faith,  assured  its  readers  the  other  day  that  India  pays  into 
the  British  treasury  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  some  advanced  thinkers 
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amongst  ourselves  hold  that  India  is  a  burden  on  our  resources,  and 
the  cry  of  *  Perish  India!'  so  far  as  relates  to  its  dependence  on 
England,  is  considered  to  be  not  unsupported  by  sound  reasoning. 
One  of  the  ablest  publicists  of  India,  in  a  published  letter  to  Sir 
George  Campbell,  has  declared  his  conviction,  after  twenty  years' 
experience  in  that  country,  that  good  government  by  the  British  in 
India  is  impossible. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  pecuniary 
value  of  India  to  England  prevail,  and  it  must  also  be  confessed  that, 
with  all  our  self-complacency  as  to  the  benefits  of  British  rule,  we 
have  to  accuse  ourselves  of  several  shortcomings.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  national  instinct  as  to  the 
value  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  coincides  with  the  views  of  our 
most  enlightened  statesmen.  My  colleague,  Colonel  Yule,  has  pointed 
out,  I  think  with  entire  justice,  that  the  task  which  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselves  in  India,  unlike  that  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  is  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  two  hundred  millions  under  our  charge  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  powers.  The  national  conscience  is  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  some  of  our  possessions 
have  been  acquired,  but  impartial  inquiry  demonstrates  that  unless 
a  higher  morality  had  prevailed  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed 
amongst  the  sons  of  men,  the  occasions  for  conquest  and  acquisition 
of  territory  that  have  presented  themselves  to  the  British  during  the 
last  hundred  years  would  not  have  been  foregone  by  any  nation  in 
the  world.  But  the  feeling  I  allude  to  quickens  the  sense  of  our 
obligations  to  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Having  undertaken  the 
heavy  task  of  their  government,  it  is  our  duty  to  demonstrate  to 
posterity  that  under  British  rule  we  have  enabled  them  to  advance 
in  the  route  of  civilisation  and  progress.  We  recognise  that  in  all 
probability  so  distant  and  extensive  an  empire  cannot  permanently 
remain  in  subjection  to  a  small  island  in  the  West,  and  therefore  our 
constant  task  is  to  render  the  population  of  India  at  some  day  or 
other  capable  of  self-government.  Is  such  a  problem  susceptible  of 
a  favourable  solution  ?  I  propose  to  discuss  this  question  in  the 
following  pages. 

I. 

The  late  Sir  George  Lewis  once  observed  to  me  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  labour  lost  to  endeavour  to  make  anything  of  the 
Hindus.  They  were  a  race  doomed  to  subjection  whenever  they 
came  into  collision  with  peoples  more  vigorous  than  themselves. 
They  possessed,  in  short,  none  of  the  elements  which  are  requisite 
for  self-government.  Any  opinion  of  that  philosophic  observer  is 
entitled  to  grave  consideration,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  much  in 
the  history  of  the  past  that  tends  to  justify  the  above  desponding  con- 
clusion. The  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians,  the  Huns,  the  Arabs, 
the  Ghaznivides,  the  Afghans,  the  Moguls,  the  Persians  a  second  time, 
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and  the  British  have  successfully  entered  India  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  But  Sir  George  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  make  any  particular  study  of  Indian  history,  nor  indeed  was 
it  open  to  him  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  which  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  study,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  India  which  later 
erudition  and  research  have  brought  to  light.  It  is  possible  that  a 
closer  attention  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  may  enable  us  to 
regard  the  future  in  a  more  favourable  aspect.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
found,  after  such  a  study,  that  more  intrinsic  vitality  and  greater 
recuperative  power  exist  amongst  the  Hindu  race  than  they  have 
been  generally  accredited  with.  Unfortunately  the  ancient  and 
•copious  literature  of  the  Hindus  presents  extremely  little  of  historic 
value.  The  tendency  of  the  Indian  mind  to  dreamy  speculations  on 
the  unseen  and  the  unknown,  to  metaphysics,  and  to  poetry,  has  led 
to  a  thorough  disregard  of  the  valuable  offices  of  history.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  their  great  epic  poems,  which  date  back,  according  to 
the  best  orientalists,  at  least  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  the  few 
historical  facts  which  are  mentioned  so  enveloped  in  legends,  so 
encumbered  with  the  grossest  exaggerations,  that  it  requires  assiduous 
scholarship  to  extract  a  scintilla  of  truth  from  their  relations. 

Our  distinguished  countrymen,  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  led  the  way  in  applying  the  resources  of  European 
learning  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sanscrit  texts.  And  the  happy 
identification,  by  the  former,  of  the  celebrated  Chandragupta  of  the 
Hindus  with  the  monarch  of  Pataliputra,  Sandracottus,  at  whose 
court  Megasthenes  resided  for  seven  years  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  laid  the  first  firm  foundation  for  authentic  Indian  history. 
Since  that  period  the  researches  of  oriental  scholars  following  up  the 
lines  laid  down  by  their  illustrious  predecessors ;  the  rock  inscriptions 
which  have  been  collected  from  various  parts  of  India,  the  coins, 
extending  over  many  ages,  of  different  native  dynasties — all  these 
compared  together  enable  a  student  even  as  sceptical  as  Sir  George 
Lewis  to  form  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  Hindus  in  their  political 
capacity  than  he  was  disposed  to  take. 

Early  European  inquirers  into  Hindu  antiquity,  with  the  natural 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  studies  in  a  hitherto  unknown  tongue, 
were  disposed  to  lend  far  too  credulous  an  ear  to  the  gross  exaggera- 
tions and  reckless  inaccuracies  of  the  '  Mahabharat '  and  kindred 
works.  James  Mill  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a  Positivist  before 
Auguste  Comte  had  begun  to  write,  rejected  with  scorn  all  the 
allusions  to  the  past  in  these  ancient  writers  as  entirely  fabulous. 
Careful  scholarship,  however,  working  on  the  materials  of  the  past 
which  every  day's  discoveries  are  increasing,  demonstrates  that  much 
true  history  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  the  Sanscrit  writers. 

The   celebrated  granite   rock   of    Girnar 1    in   the   peninsula  of 

1  This  rock  on  its  eastern  face  contains  the  decrees  of  Asoka,  who  began  to  reign 
263  B.C.  ;  on  the  western  face  is  the  inscription  of  Budradaman,  one  of  the  Satrap- 
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Guzerat  presents  in  itself  an  authentic  record  of  three  distinct 
dynasties  separated  from  one  another  by  centuries.  And  we  owe  to 
what  may  be  justly  called  the  genius  of  James  Prinsep  the  decipher- 
ment of  those  inscriptions  of  Asoka  which  have  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europe  a  Hindu  monarch  of  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  who,  whilst  he  has  been  equalled  by  few  in  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  may  claim  superiority  over  nearly  every  king  that  ever 
lived  from  his  tender-hearted  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  people, 
and  from  the  wide  principles  of  toleration  which  he  inculcated. 

Horace  Wilson,  who  may  be  safely  cited  as  the  most  calm  and 
judicious  oriental  scholar  of  our  times,  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  to 
shock  probability  in  supposing  that  the  Hindu  dynasties,  of  whom 
we  trace  vestiges,  were  spread  through  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the 
war  of  the  M£habharat.2  This  leads  us  back  to  dates  about  2600  years 
B.C.  We  have,  therefore,  the  astounding  period  of  over  four  thousand 
years  during  which  to  glean  facts  relating  to  the  Hindu  race  and 
their  capacity  for  government,  such  as  may  form  foundation  for  con- 
clusions as  to  the  future.  The  characteristics  which  have  most 
impressed  themselves  on  my  mind  after  such  study  of  Indian  records 
as  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  are,  first,  the  very  early  appearance  of  soli- 
citude for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people,  as  exhibited  by  Hindu 
rulers,  such  as  has  rarely  or  never  been  exhibited  in  the  early  histories 
of  other  nations ;  secondly,  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Hindu  race 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  power  on  the  least  appearance  of  decay  in 
the  successive  foreign  dynasties  which  have  held  rule  among  them. 
It  is  only  with  the  latter  phenomenon  that  I  propose  now  to  deal,  and 
a  rapid  retrospect  may  be  permitted. 

We  learn  from  European  records  that  Cyrus  made  conquests  in 
India  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  famous  inscription  of  his 
successor  Darius  includes  Sind  and  the  modern  Afghanistan  amongst 
his  possessions.  But  when  Alexander  entered  India  two  centuries 
later  he  found  no  trace  of  Persian  sway,  but  powerful  Indian  princes. 
Taxiles,  Abisares,  and  the  celebrated  Porus  ruled  over  large  kingdoms 
in  the  Panjab.  The  latter  monarch,  whose  family  name  Paura  is 
recorded  in  the  Mahabhdrat,  is  described  by  the  Greek  writers  to 
have  ruled  over  300  cities,  and  he  brought  into  the  field  against 
Alexander  more  than  2,000  elephants,  400  chariots,  4,000  cavalry, 
and  50,000  foot.  Against  this  force  Alexander  was  only  able  to 
bring  16,000  foot  and  5,000  horse  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  troops  were 
Macedonians,  and  the  leader  was  the  greatest  general  whom  the  world 
has  seen.  We  have  full  particulars  of  the  celebrated  battle  which 
ensued,  and  which  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Porus.  The 
conduct  of  this  Indian  king,  however,  in  the  battle  extorted  the 

rulers  under  an  Indian  Greek  dynasty,  circa  90  B.C. ;  and  the  northern  face  presents 
the  inscription  of  Skandagupta,  240  A.D. 
1  Preface  to  Vishnu  Purana. 
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admiration  of  the  Greek  historians.  He  received  nine  wounds  during 
the  engagement,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  affording,  as  Arrian 
remarks,  a  noble  contrast  to  Darius  the  Second,  who  was  the  first  to  fly 
amongst  his  host  in  his  similar  conflict  with  the  Greeks.  Alexander, 
as  in  the  Macedonian  conquests  generally,  left  satraps  in  possession 
of  his  Indian  acquisitions.  But  a  very  few  years  ensued  before  we 
find  a  native  of  India  had  raised  up  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  all  trace 
of  Greek  rule  in  the  Punjab  disappears.  Chandragupta,  or  Sandra- 
cottus,  is  said  by  a  Greek  writer  to  have  seen  Alexander  in  person  on 
the  Hydaspes.  Justin  relates  that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  standard 
of  independence  before  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  successfully  drove 
out  Alexander's  satraps.  He  founded  the  Maurya  dynasty,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  kingdom  ruled  over  by  his  grandson  Asoka  is 
testified  by  the  edicts  which  the  latter  caused  to  be  engraved  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions.  They  also  record  the  remarkable  fact 
of  his  close  alliance  with  the  Greek  rulers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Macedon, 
Gyrene,  and  Epirus.  We  next  find  that  one  of  the  Greek  princes 
who  had  established  an  independent  dynasty  in  Bactria,  Euthydemus, 
invaded  India,  and  made  several  conquests,  but  he  also  was  met  in 
the  field  and  overcome  by  Galoka,  son  of  Asoka,  who  for  some  time 
added  Cashmir  to  his  possessions.  The  Bactrian  dynasty  was  put 
an  end  to  by  Mithridates  140  B.C.,  and  consequently  the  Greeks  were 
driven  eastwards,  and  they  planted  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
India.  We  find  clear  traces  of  them  in  Guzerat,  where  the  town  of 
Junaghur  (Javanaghur)  still  records  the  name  of  the  Greeks  (^laovss) 
who  founded  the  city.  The  coins  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sinha 
rulers  of  Guzerat  furnish  us  with  some  particulars  as  to  the  Greek 
holdings  at  this  period,  and  they  seem  to  have  extended  from  the 
Jumna  on  the  east  to  Guzerat  and  Kutch  on  the  west.  The 
Macedonians  seem  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  have  placed  natives  at  the 
head  of  their  district  administrations,  and  the  Sinha  rulers  call 
themselves  Satraps  and  Maha  Eajahs,  and  use  Greek  legends  on 
their  coins,  but  evidently  they  soon  acquired  complete  independence. 
Simultaneously  or  nearly  so  with  these  Indo-Greek  principalities,  we 
find  invasions  of  India  by  the  race  commonly  called  Scythians,  but 
more  accurately  Jutchi,  Sacae,  and  White  Huns.  These  also  formed 
independent  kingdoms.  But  again  native  leaders  of  enterprise  arose 
who  put  an  end  to  foreign  dominion.  Vikramadit,  who  founded  an 
era  57  B.C.,  and  whose  exploits  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
native  mind,  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Hindu  leaders  who  succeeded 
in  expelling  a  foreign  dynasty.  And  it  would  appear  that  towards  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ  all  foreign  dominion  had 
disappeared  from  the  soil  of  India,  except  perhaps  some  small  settle- 
ments of  Jutchi  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  except  the  tem- 
porary conquest  of  Sind  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  from 
which  they  were  soon  expelled  by  the  Sumea  Eajputs.3  Thus,  during 
8  Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  511. 
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a  period  of  600  years,  we  have  encountered  a  series  of  invasions  and 
conquests  of  portions  of  India  by  foreign  rulers,  but  all  successively 
driven  out  by  the  energy  of  native  leaders.  Thereupon  followed  the 
establishment  of  native  dynasties  all  over  India.  It  was  chiefly 
during  the  700  years  that  now  ensued,  up  to  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  that  the  great  works  of  Sanscrit  literature 
in  poetry,  grammar,  algebra,  and  astronomy,  appeared.  During  this 
period  also  the  Rajputs,  who  have  been  well  called  the  Normans  of 
the  East,  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  nearly  every  throne  in 
India.  Their  acquisition  of  power  has  never  been  fully  traced,  and 
probably  the  materials  are  wanting  for  any  full  or  accurate  account  of 
it ;  but  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  an  Indian  student. 
The  Mahomedan  conquests  which,  with  the  fanaticism  and  savage 
intolerance  introduced  by  them,  commenced  A.D.  1001,  seem  to  have 
exercised  most  depressing  effects  on  the  Hindu  mind.  But  here 
again  we  meet  with  the  same  phenomenon.  So  soon  as  the  Mussul- 
man rule  becomes  enfeebled,  a  native  chief  rises  up  who  is  enabled  to 
rallv  his  countrymen  around  him  and  form  a  dynasty.  Sivaji  in 
1660-80  established  an  independency,  which  his  successors,  as  mayors 
of  the  palace,  enlarged  into  a  kingdom,  out  of  which  arose  the 
native  powers  of  Sindia,  of  the  Graekwar,  and  of  the  Bhonslas  of 
Berar.  Exactly  the  same  occurrence  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
present  century  by  the  success  of  Kanjit  Sing  in  forming  an  inde- 
pendent principality  in  the  Panjab.  This  remarkable  man,  who  was 
absolutely  illiterate,  by  his  own  energy  of  character  raised  himself  from 
the  head  of  a  small  Sikh  clan  to  the  head  of  a  kingdom  with  a  revenue 
of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.4  We  may  be  sure  that,  if  the 
British  had  not  been  in  force,  natives  of  soldierly  qualities  like  Jung 
Bahadar  of  Nepal,  or  Tantia  Topi  of  the  mutinies,  would  have  carved 
out  in  the  present  day  kingdoms  for  themselves  in  other  parts  of  India. 


ir. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  been 
aiming  at  the  conclusion  that  British  dominion  is  in  danger  of 
extinction  either  by  foreign  invasion  or  internal  insurrection. 
Nothing  is  more  foreign  from  my  views.  I  firmly  believe  that 
British  rule  in  the  East  was  never  so  strong,  never  so  able  to  protect 
itself  against  all  attacks  from  without  or  from  within,  as  at  the  present 
moment.  In  a  foreign  dominion  such  as  ours,  where  unforeseen 
contingencies  may  any  day  arise,  and  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
disaffection  must  always  exist,  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
Government  is  no  doubt  required ;  but  this  position  is  thoroughly 
recognised  by  all  statesmen  who  occupy  themselves  with  Indian 

4  See  Aitcbeson,  Treaties,  vol.  vi.  p.  18. 
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affairs.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  delude  myself  with  the  idea  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  natives.  No  foreign 
rulers  who  have  kept  themselves  apart  as  a  separate  caste  from  the 
conquered  nation  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  feat.  There 
is  something  of  incompatibility  between  the  European  and  Asiatic, 
which  seems  to  forbid  easy  amalgamation.  Lord  Stowell,  in  one  of 
his  fine  judgments,  has  pointed  out  the  constant  tendency  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  East  to  form  themselves  into  separate  communities,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  social  intercourse  with  the  natives  around  them, 
and  he  illustrates  his  position  with  the  happy  quotation — 

Scyllis  amara  suam  non  intermiscuit  undarn. 

The  English  perhaps  are  distinguishable  among  all  European  nations 
by  the  deep-rooted  notions  of  self-superiority  which  their  insular 
position  and  great  success  in  history  have  engendered.  The  southern 
ractes  of  Europe,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  have  shown  no  reluc- 
tance to  intermix  freely  with  the  native  races  of  America,  India,  and 
the  Philippines,  such  as  has  always  been  exhibited  by  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  when  expatriated  to  the  East  or  West.  But  where  race, 
colour,  religion,  prejudice  intervene  to  prevent  social  intercourse 
between  the  English  in  India  and  the  natives,  what  a  wide  gulf  is 
placed  between  them ! 

In  justice,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that,  although  the  haughti- 
ness of  demeanour  and  occasional  brutality  in  manners  which  the 
aristocratie  de  peau  sometimes  engenders  in  our  countrymen  are 
much  to  be  deprecated,  the  estrangement  which  exists  in  India 
between  the  English  and  the  natives  is  not  wholly,  nor  even  princi- 
pally, attributable  to  the  former.  A  Hindu  of  very  humble  caste 
would  think  himself  polluted  if  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the 
European  governor  of  his  Presidency.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so 
many  others,  Hindu  opinions  have  permeated  the  whole  native  com- 
munity ;  and  other  races  transplanted  to  India,  such  as  Mahomedans 
and  Parsis,  are  equally  exclusive  in  their  social  life.  When  I  was  in 
Bombay  I  made  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  barrier  which  the 
latter  caste  had  voluntarily  erected  for  themselves.  Sir  Jamshedji 
Jijibhai,  an  able,  self-raised  man,  was  then  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Parsi  community,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and 
enlightened  views.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  set  his  country- 
men an  example,  and  to  come  to  a  dinner  at  which  I  would  assemble 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  island ;  and  I  proposed  to  him  as  an 
inducement  that  he  should  send  his  own  cook,  who  should  prepare 
for  him  his  wonted  fare.  But  the  step  was  too  startling  a  one  for 
him,  though  I  was  glad  to  find  that  his  son,  the  second  baronet,  was 
able  to  get  over  his  prejudices  on  his  visit,  some  years  after,  to 
London.  A  ludicrous  example  of  the  same  exclusive  feeling  has  been 
related  in  connection  with  a  Governor-General.  His  lordship,  desirous 
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to  break  down  any  notion  of  social  inferiority  on  the  part  of  a  distin- 
guished native  who  was  paying  him  a  visit,  placed  his  arm  round  his 
neck  as  they  walked  up  and  down  a  verandah  engaged  in  familiar 
conversation.  The  high-bred  Oriental  made  no  sign,  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his  Excellency,  he 
hastened  home  to  wash  away  the  contamination  of  a  Mlecha's  touch. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  mutual  repugnance  of  the  two  races 
to  such  close  social  intercourse  as  intermarriage,  for  example,  would 
produce,  gives  rise  to  two  excellent  results.  First,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  judging  by  what  we  see  of  the  native  Portuguese  in  India, 
that  the  English  and  Hindu  would  make,  in  the  language  of  breeders, 
a  very  bad  cross ;  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that 
English  rulers  in  India,  unlike  the  Normans  in  England,  or  the 
Moguls  in  India,  have  never  intermarried  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.  The  second  result  is  closely  connected  with  the  first. 
What  has  led  to  the  downfall  of  previous  foreign  dynasties  has  been 
that  the  invaders  of  the  country  had  become  effeminate  by  their  long 
possession  of  power,  and  had  lost  the  original  energy  and  vigour 
which  had  enabled  their  predecessors  to  gain  a  throne.  The  constant 
recruitment  of  English  rulers  from  their  fatherland  wholly  prevents 
this  cause  of  internal  decay  from  making  its  appearance  among  the 
British. 

It  is  not,  then,  by  our  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  that 
we  maintain  our  dominion  in  India.  The  strength  and  probable 
endurance  of  our  rule  are  based  on  our  real  power,  on  our  endeavours 
to  do  justice,  on  our  toleration.  The  memory  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted under  Mussulman  rule  has  probably  become  dim  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  but  it  is  very  vivid  among  educated  Hindus. 
A  strong  conviction  prevails  among  them  that  if  British  rule  were  to 
disappear  in  India,  the  same  rise  of  military  adventurers,  the  same 
struggles  for  power,  and  the  same  anarchy  as  prevailed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  would  again  appear.  The  latest  expres- 
sion of  Hindu  opinion  on  this  subject  which  I  have  met  with  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  present  year  by  Mr.  Dadoba 
Pandurang.5  He  is  an  aged  scholar,  and,  though  not  a  Brahmin, 
well  versed  in  the  Vedas,  but,  above  all,  he  is  distinguished  by  his 
devout  views  and  by  his  desire  to  elevate  and  improve  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  writes : — 

If  there  is  a  manifestation  of  the  hand  of  God  in  history,  as  I  undoubtedly 
believe  there  is,  nothing  to  my  imagination  appears  more  vivid  and  replete  with 
momentous  events  calculated  for  the  mutual  welfare  and  good  of  both  countries 
than  this  political  union  of  so  large,  important,  rich,  and  interesting  a  country  as 
Hind  in  the  further  south-east  with  a  small  but  wisely  governed  island  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  furthest  north-west.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  what  England  has  done  to 
India.  England,  besides  governing  India  politically,  has  now  very  wisely  commenced 

^  *  A  Hindu  Gentleman1!  Reflectiont.    Spiers,  London,  1878. 
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the  important  duty  of  educating  the  millions  of  her  Indian  children,  and  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  enlightenment  and  high  civilisation  which  her  own 
have  obtained.  She  has  already  eradicated,  I  should  add  here,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Heaven,  several  of  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  practices,  such  as  Sutti,6 
infanticide,  Oharak  Puja,7  and  what  not,  which  had  for  ages  been  prevalent  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  this  her  new  acquisition.  These  practices,  which 
had  so  long  existed  at  the  dictation  of  an  indigenous  priesthood,  except  for  the 
powerful  interference  of  England  could  not  have  been  abolished. 

Opinions  like  these,  I  am  persuaded,  prevail  throughout  the  educated 
community,  and  the  presence  of  British  rule  amongst  them  is  recog- 
nised as  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of  Hindu  society. 


III. 

With  respect  to  a  successful  invasion  of  India,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  English  mind  has  always  been  keenly  susceptible  of 
alarm.  The  wide  plains  of  Hindustan,  which  offer  so  ready  an  access 
to  aggressive  armies,  the  absence  of  fortified  places,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  India  has  been  won  and  lost  in  a  single  pitched  battle,  all 
tend  to  encourage  the  belief  that  some  day  or  other  British  domina- 
tion will  be  in  danger  from  some  incursion  of  this  sort.  It  may  be 
observed  that  for  nearly  a  century  past  the  English  nation  has  been 
subjected  to  periodic  fits  of  Indian  panic.  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  his 
History  of  the  Afghan  War,  states  that  in  1797  the  whole  of  India 
was  kept  '  in  a  chronic  state  of  unrest '  from  the  fears  of  an  Afghan 
descent  upon  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  In  1800  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia  and  Napoleon  conceived  *  a  mad  and  impracticable  scheme 
of  invasion,'  which  greatly  increased  local  alarm.  In  1809  these 
fears  assumed  even  larger  proportions  when  an  alliance  between 
Napoleon  and  Persia  was  on  foot  with  a  view  to  the  proposed  inva- 
sion ;  and  the  mission  to  Persia  under  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
inaugurated.  In  1838  Russia  took  the  place  which  Zeman  Shah, 
Persia,  and  Napoleon  had  previously  occupied,  and  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  commenced  by  Lord  Auckland  from  his 
mountain  retreat  at  Simla. 

Since  that  period  the  suspicions  of  the  nation  have  been  con- 
tinually directed  against  Russia  by  a  small  but  able  party,  who,  from 
their  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  have  been 
termed  the  Bombay  school.  The  late  General  John  Jacob  was  the 
originator  of  the  anti-Russian  policy  inculcated  by  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  original  views,  and,  if  he  had  moved  in  a 
wider  sphere,  he  might  have  left  a  name  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  countrymen  in  India.  But  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Sind,  and  rarely  came  in 
contact  with  superior  minds.  In  1856  General  Jacob  addressed  a 

6  Widow-burning.  '  The  swing  sacrifice. 
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singularly  able  paper  to  Lord  Canning,  then  Governor-General,  and 
•which  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  afterwards  published  to  the  world.8  This  was 
just  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  when  England  was  about 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Persia  to  repel  her  ag  ,ression  on 
Herat.  It  was  Jacob's  firm  conviction  that,  unless  India  interposed, 
Russia,  having  Persia  completely  under  her  control,  could,  whenever 
she  pleased,  take  possession  not  only  of  Herat,  but  of  Candahar,  and 
thus  find  an  entrance  to  the  plains  of  India,  on  which  our  dominion 
was  to  disappear.  To  thwart  this  contingency,  and  render  the 
approach  of  a  European  army  towards  our  frontier  impossible,  he 
would,  as  an  ultimate  measure,  garrison  Her&t  with  twenty  thousand 
troops,  but  in  the  first  instance  would  occupy  Quetta.  These  pro- 
posals were  carefully  considered  by  Lord  Canning's  Government,  but 
were  rejected. 

The  same  arguments  were  brought  forward  eleven  years  later  by 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  whilst  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  were  laid  before  the 
Government  of  India.  That  Government  was  then  remarkably  strong, 
consisting  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  William  Mansfield  (Lord  Sandhurst), 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Durand  ; 
but  the  proposals  to  improve  our  frontier  by  extending  our  dominions 
•westward,  and  by  the  annexation  of  independent  foreign  territory, 
were  unanimously  disapproved  of. 

About  the  same  time  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  endeavouring 
to  stimulate  the  Government  of  India  to  occupy  Quetta,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  published  two 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review?  in  which  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  rapidly  increasing  extension  of  the  Russian 
dominions  in  the  direction  of  our  Indian  frontier,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  outworks  such  as  Herat  and  Candahar  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Eastern  Empire.  But  he  raised  the  question  in  a  more 
solemn  form  in  the  confidential  memorandum  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  1868,  and  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  1875,10  with  additional  matter,  forming  a  complete  con- 
spectus of  the  aggressive  policy  to  be  adopted  to  guard  against  a 
Russian  invasion.  The  views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  these 
papers  have  not,  I  believe,  been  given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  well 
known  in  Indian  circles  that  the  masterly  activity  therein  advocated 
did  not  find  acceptance. 

At  the  present  moment  Russophobia  is  raging  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  previous  period ;  but  this  is  ground  on  which  for  the 
present  I  am  precluded  from  entering.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe, 
however,  that  in  the  great  conflict  of  opinion  which,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  has  thus  been  raging  for  the  last  forty  years,  as  to  the  best 

•  Viemt  and  Opinions  of  General  John  Jacob.    London,  1858. 

•  October  1866,  and  October  1866. 

'•  England  and  Russia  in  the  East.     Murray. 
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method  of  protecting  our  north-western  frontier  from  an  invading  foe, 
both  schools  have  ultimately  agreed  on  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  a 
successful  invasion  of  India  by  Eussia  is  in  nowise  probable.  The  one 
side  would  avert  any  possibility  of  an  attack  by  the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Suleiman  mountains,  and  probably  the  Hindu  Kush ; 
the  other  would  husband  the  resources  of  India,  and  not  waste  blood 
and  treasure  in  anticipation  of  a  conflict  that  may  possibly  never 
occur,  and  that  certainly  never  will  occur  without  years  of  warning 
to  the  nation. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  interesting  question  further  at  a  moment 
when  the  whole  question  of  our  policy  on  the  Indian  frontier  is 
ripening  for  discussion,  and  when  the  materials  on  which  a  sound 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  are  not  yet  laid  before  the  public.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  repeat  that  the  probability  of 
British  dominion  in  the  East  being  terminated  by  a  Russian  invasion 
is  rejected  on  all  sides. 

IV. 

If  the  views  which  have  been  now  put  forward  are  at  all  sound, 
we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  whilst  our  Indian  empire  requires  on 
the  part  of  its  rulers  the  utmost  watchfulness  to  guard  against 
dangers  and  contingencies  which  may  at  any  moment  arise,  yet  that 
with  ordinarily  wise  government  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  indefinitely  long  duration  during  which  British  dominion  may 
flourish.  That  sooner  or  later  the  links  which  connect  England  with 
India  will  be  severed,  all  history  teaches  us  to  expect ;  but  when 
that  severance  occurs,  if  the  growing  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  in- 
creasing sense  of  national  morality  which  characterise  the  nineteenth 
century  continue,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  Englishman  will 
have  taught  the  Hindus  how  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  England's 
task,  as  heretofore,  '  to  teach  other  nations  how  to  live.'  A  very  long 
period,  however,  is  required  before  the  lesson  can  be  fully  learned,  and 
the  holders  of  Indian  securities  need  not  fear  that  the  reversionary 
interests  of  their  grandchildren  will  be  endangered.  Our  rule  in 
India  dates  back  little  more  than  a  century  ;  and  although  from  the 
first  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration  and  an  eminent  desire  to  do  justice 
have  prevailed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that 
any  serious  attempts  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  nation  have 
been  manifested. 

The  educational  movement,  which  is  silently  producing  prodigious 
changes  in  India,  received  its  first  impulse  from  England,  and  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  n  which  recognised  the  duty  of  edu- 
cating the  masses,  enabled  men  like  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  Edward 
Ryan,  and  others,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  system  which  has  since 
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established  itself  far  and  wide.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  never 
took  heartily  to  this  great  innovation  of  modern  times,  and  it  was 
only  under  the  direction  of  English  statesmanship  that  the  Indian 
authorities  were  induced  to  act  with  vigour  in  this  momentous 
undertaking.  Sir  Charles  Wood's  celebrated  minute  on  education, 
in  1858,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education, 
and  the  principles  then  inculcated  have  never  since  been  departed 
from.  Some  generations  will  require  to  pass  before  the  Oriental 
mind  is  enabled  to  substitute  the  accurate  forms  of  European 
thought  for  the  loose  speculations  that  have  prevailed  through  long 
centuries.  But  already  happy  results  are  appearing,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  this  article  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  most 
hopeful  sign  of  the  future  that  our  English  schools  are  turning  out 
native  statesmen  by  whom  all  our  best  methods  of  government  are 
being  introduced  into  the  dominions  of  native  princes. 

The  administration  reports  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  may  vie 
with  those  of  our  best  English  officers  ;  and  the  names  of  Sir  Dinkar 
Eao,  Sir  Madava  Rao,  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  others,  give  full  indication 
that  among  the  natives  of  India  may  be  found  men  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  task  of  government.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  English 
officials  in  India  are  preparing  materials  which  some  day  or  other  will 
form  the  groundwork  for  a  native  empire  or  empires.  I  was  thrown 
closely  into  contact  with  the  Civil  Service  whilst  I  was  in  India,  for  I 
employed  all  my  vacations  in  travelling  through  the  country,  mostly 
at  a  foot's  pace.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found  a  cultivated  English 
gentleman  exerting  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  civilisation — justice,  education,  the  development  of  all 
local  resources.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  government  in  the  world 
has  ever  possessed  a  body  of  administrators  to  vie  with  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  Nor  do  I  speak  only  of  the  service  as  it  existed 
under  the  East  India  Company,  for,  from  all  that  I  have  heard  and 
observed,  competition  supplies  quite  as  good  servants  of  the  State  as 
did  in  earlier  days  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  excellence  of  the  result  has  been  attributable  in 
nowise  to  the  mode  of  selection,  but  to  the  local  circumstances  which 
call  forth  in  either  case,  in  the  young  Englishman  of  decent  edu- 
cation and  of  the  moral  tone  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  the  best  qualities  of  his  nature.  But  in  these  energetic, 
high-principled,  and  able  administrators  we  have  a  danger  to  good 
government  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out.  Every  Englishman 
in  office  in  India  has  great  power,  and  every  Englishman,  as  the  late 
Lord  Lytton  once  observed  to  me,  is  in  heart  a  reformer.  His  native 
energy  will  not  enable  him  to  sit  still  with  his  hands  before  him. 
He  must  be  improving  something.  The  tendency  of  the  English 
official  in  India  is  to  over-reform,  to  introduce  what  he  may  deem 
improvements,  but  which  turn  out  egregious  failures,  and  this,  be  it 
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observed,  amongst  the  most  conservative  people  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  most  carefully  devised  schemes  for  native  improvement  have 
culminated  in  native  deterioration.  A*  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  position  is  afforded  by  the  late  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
riots  among  the  cultivators  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
pretensions  of  British  administration  that  they  have  instituted  for 
the  first  time  in  India  pure  and  impartial  courts  of  justice.  And  the 
boast  is  well  founded.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  also  the  Govern- 
ment  has  substituted  long  leases  of  thirty  years  on  what  may  be  called 
Crown  Lands  for  the  yearly  holdings  formerly  in  vogue.  They  have 
also  greatly  moderated  the  assessment.  The  result  has  been  that  land 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  from  being  unsaleable  has  acquired  a  value 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  purchase.  But  the  effect  of  these  two 
measures  upon  the  holders  of  these  lands  has  been  disastrous.  Finding 
themselves  possessed  of  property  on  which  they  could  raise  money  with 
facility,  they  liave  indulged  this  national  propensity  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  means ;  and  the  money-lenders  in  their  turn  drag  the 
improvident  borrowers  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  obtain  decrees 
upon  the  indisputable  terms  of  the  contract,  which  no  judge  feels 
competent  to  disregard. 

Another  danger  of  the  same  sort  arises  from  the  short  term  of 
office  which  is  allowed  to  officials  in  the  highest  places  in  India. 
When  the  Portuguese  had  large  dominions  in  India,  they  found  that 
their  Viceroys,  if  permitted  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  East,  became 
insubordinate,  and  too  powerful  for  the  Government  at  Lisbon  to 
control.  They  accordingly  passed  a  law  limiting  the  tenure  of 
office  to  five  years.  This  limitation  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
tacitly  in  our  Eastern  administrative  system,  and  has  undoubtedly 
been  observed  for  more  than  a  century.  But  the  period  of  five  years 
is  very  short  to  enable  either  a  Governor-General,  or  Governor,  or 
member  of  Council  to  leave  his  mark  on  the  country  ;  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  attempt  something  dazzling  which  would  require  for 
its  proper  fulfilment  years  to  elaborate,  but  which,  if  not  passed  at 
tiie  moment,  would  fail  to  illustrate  the  era. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  a  series  of  ill-considered  changes,  a 
constant  succession  of  new  laws  to  be  followed  by  amended  laws  in 
the  next  session,  attempts  to  change  manners  and  practices  (not  im- 
moral in  themselves)  that  have  prevailed  for  centuries,  all  tend  to 
make  a  government,  especially  a  foreign  government,  odious.  But 
there  is  one  other  rock  which  it  is  above  all  essential  to  avoid  when 
we  are  considering  the  problem  how  best  to  preserve  the  duration  of 
British  government  for  the  benefit  of  India.  Every  ardent  adminis- 
trator desires  improvements  in  his  own  department ;  roads,  railways, 
canals,  irrigation,  improved  courts  of  justice,  more  efficient  police, 
all  find  earnest  advocates  in  the  high  places  of  government.  But 
improved  administration  is  always  costly,  and  requires  additional 
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taxation.  I  fear  that  those  in  authority  too  often  forget  that  the 
wisest  rulers  of  a  despotic  government  have  always  abstained  from 
laying  fresh  burdens  on  the  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  merit  of 
such  a  government  that  the  taxes  are  ordinarily  light,  and  are  such  as 
are  familiarised  by  old  usage.  New  taxes  imposed  without  the  will,  or 
any  appeal  to  the  judgment,  of  the  people  create  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  disaffection.  But  if  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  especially 
true  in  India,  where  the  population  is  extremely  poor,  and  where 
hitherto  the  financier  has  not  been  enabled  to  make  the  rich  con- 
tribute their  due  quota  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limits 
of  taxation  in  India,  but  to  them  I  would  oppose  the  memorable 
saying  of  Lord  Mayo  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  '  A  feeling  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  existed,'  in  his  opinion,  '  among  every 
class,  both  European  and  native,  on  account  of  the  constant  increase 
of  taxation  that  had  for  years  been  going  on  ; '  and  he  added :  '  The 
continuance  of  that  feeling  was  a  political  danger,  the  magnitude  of 
which  could  hardly  be  over-estimated.'  The  Earl  of  Northbrook 
quoted  and  fully  endorsed  this  opinion  in  his  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  present  year.12 

But  although  this  constant  aim  at  improvement  among  our  Eng- 
lish administrators  too  often  leads  to  irritating  changes,  harassing 
legislation,  and  new  fiscal  charges  on  the  people,  causes  are  at  work 
which  tend  to  eliminate  these  obstacles  to  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment. In  our  experimental  application  of  remedies  to  evils  patent 
on  the  surface,  our  blunders  have  chiefly  arisen  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  people.  Institutions. that  had  been  seen  to  work  well  in  Europe 
might,  it  was  thought,  be  transplanted  safely  to  India.  Experience 
alone  could  teach  that  this  is  often  a  grievous  error  ;  but  experience 
is  being  daily  afforded  by  our  prolonged  rule,  and  by  our  increasing 
acquaintance  with  the  habits,  wants,  and  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  tendency  also  to  change  and  improvement,  which  I  have  before  ob- 
served upon  as  leading  to  ill-considered  measures,  operates  here  bene- 
ficially, for  there  is  never  any  hesitation  in  a  local  government  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  of  its  predecessors  when  found  to  work  in- 
juriously for  the  community. 

But  the  most  cheering  symptom  of  future  good  government  in 
India  is  the  increased  disposition  of  British  rulers  to  associate  natives 
of  character  and  ability  with  themselves  in  high  offices  of  adminis- 
tration. Parliament  so  long  ago  as  1833  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  native  shall  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  or  colour, 
be  disabled  from  holding  any  office.  Her  gracious  Majesty  also  in 
1858  proclaimed  her  will  '  that  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of 
whatever  race  or  creed,  be  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our 
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service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education, 
ability,  and  integrity  duly  to  discharge.' 

Many  obstacles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  chiefly  arising  out  of  the 
vested  interests  of  a  close  Civil  Service,  to  prevent  full  operation 
being  given  to  a  policy  so  solemnly  laid  down.  But  it  is  no  breach 
of  official  propriety  to  announce  that  Lord  Cranbrook  has  earnestly 
taken  up  the  proposals  of  the  present  Viceroy  to  clear  away  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  intervened,  and  has  sent  out  a  despatch 
to  India  which  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  will  meet  the  aspirations 
of  educated  natives,  and  will  greatly  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
British  government  in  the  East. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  several  factors  are  at  work  which  cannot 
fail,  under  the  continued  rule  of  the  British  Government,  to  have  most 
beneficial  effects  on  the  national  character  of  India.  A  system  of 
education  is  being  established  which  is  opening  a  door  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  the  knowledge  accumulated  in  Europe,  and  which 
sooner  or  later  must  greatly  dissipate  that  ignorance  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  so  many  obstacles  to  good  government  in  the  East. 
Equality  before  the  law  and  the  supremacy  of  law  have  been  fully 
brought  home  to  the  cognisance  of  every  inhabitant  of  India,  and 
they  form  a  striking  contrast,  fully  appreciated  by  the  Hindus,  to  the 
arbitrary  decisions  and  the  race  prerogatives  which  characterised  thek 
former  Mahomedan  rulers.  Continuous  efforts  at  improvement  are 
witnessed  in  every  zillah  of  India,  and  if  they  sometimes  fail  in  their 
operation  it  is  still  patent  that  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people 
is  the  constant  aim  and  object  of  Government.  Moreover,  the  ready 
ear  tendered  to  any  expression  of  a  grievance,  the  minute  subjection 
of  every  act  of  every  authority  in  India,  from  the  deputy  magistrate 
up  to  the  Governor-General,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Home  Government, 
secure  to  the  meanest  inhabitant  of  India  a  hearing,  and  inspire  the 
consciousness  that  he  also  is  a  member  of  the  State,  and  that  his 
rights  and  interests  are  fully  recognised.  The  association  of  natives 
with  ourselves  in  the  task  of  government,  which  has  been  commenced 
in  the  lower  branches  of  the  judicial  administration  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  which  is  now  about  to  be  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
I  have  before  noted,  is  also  a  fact  of  the  greatest  gravity.  On  the 
whole,  after  very  close  attention  to  Indian  administration  for  nearly 
forty  years,  .of  which  about  twelve  were  spent  in  the  country  itself 
in  a  position  where  I  was  enabled  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  what 
was  going  on  around  me,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  bright  future  presents 
itself,  and,  if  I  could  see  my  way  more  clearly  on  the  very  important 
questions  of  caste  and  of  the  future  religion  of  India,  I  should  say  a 
brilliant  future,  in  which  perhaps  for  centuries  to  come  the  supremacy 
of  England  will  produce  the  happiest  results  in  India. 
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V. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  article  without  reference  to  the  very 
different  views  which  have  been  lately  put  forth  in  this  Review 
under  the  sensational  title  of  the  'Bankruptcy  of  India.'  Mr. 
Hyndman,  after  much  study  of  Indian  statistics,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  '  India  has  been  frightfully  impoverished  under  our 
rule,  and  that  the  process  is  going  on  now  at  an  increasingly  rapid 
rate.'  The  revenue  raised  by  taxation  is  about  36,000,000?.,  and  'is 
taken  absolutely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,'  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  increase  of  12,000,000?.  in 
the  revenue  which  has  occurred  between  1 857  and  1876  '  comes  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  cultivators,'  and '  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  of  the  salt,  stamps,  and  excise  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.'  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner  in  the  cheapest  part  of 
India  is  56s.  a  head,  or,  making  allowance  for  children,  46s. ;  but  the 
poor  cultivator  has  only  31#.  6rf.,  from  which  he  must  also  defray  the 
charges  '  for  sustenance  of  bullocks,  the  cost  of  clothing,  repairs  to 
implements,  house,  &c.,  and  for  taxation' 

He  states  the  debt  of  India  to  be  '  enormous,'  amounting  to 
220,000,OOOZ.  sterling,  principally  accumulated  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  railways  have  been  constructed  at  ruinous  cost,  for  which  the 
1  unfortunate  ryot  has  had  to  borrow  an  additional  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
rupees  of  the  native  money-lender  at  24,  40,  60  per  cent.,  in  order  to 
pay  extra  taxation.'  Irrigation  works  '  tell  nearly  the  same  sad  tale. 
Here  again  millions  have  been  squandered — squandered  needlessly.' 
Moreover,  the  land  is  fast  becoming  deteriorated  or  is  being  worse 
cultivated.  In  short,  through  a  long  indictment  of  twenty-three  pages, 
of  which  I  omit  many  counts,  he  cannot  find  a  single  act  of  British  ad- 
ministration that -meets  his  approval  All  is  naught.  It  is  true  that 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  is  composed  of  men  who  have  gained  their 
posts  by  means  of  the  best  education  that  England  can  supply,  and 
who  from  an  early  period  of  manhood  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  practical  solution  of  the  many  difficult  problems  which  Indian 
administration  presents.  But  Mr.  Hyndman  finds  fault  with  them 
all. 

The  article  itself  is  couched  in  such  an  evident  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy that  one  feels  unwilling  to  notice  pointedly  the  blunders, 
the  exaggerations,  and  the  inaccuracies  into  which  the  writer  has 
fallen.  But  Mr.  Hyndman  has  entered  the  lists  so  gallantly  with  a 
challenge  to  all  the  Anglo-Indian  world,  that  he  of  course  expects 
to  encounter  some  hard  knocks,  writing,  as  he  does,  on  a  subject  with 
which  he  has  no  practical  acquaintance.  He  has  already  received  '  a 
swashing  blow'  respecting  the  agricultural  statistics  on  which  he 
bases  the  whole  of  his  argument.  On  data  supplied  to  him  by  an 
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able  native  writer,  whom  I  know  intimately  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  he  has  drawn  conclusions  which  are  so  manifestly 
absurd,  that  all  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  are  tempted 
to  throw  aside  his  article  as  mere  rubbish.  But  Mr.  Dadobhai,  like 
himself,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  rural  life  of  India,  or  of  agriculture 
generally,  or  of  the  practical  business  of  administration.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  passed  his  whole  life  in  cities,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, of  unwearied  industry,  and  distinguished,  even  among  his 
countrymen,  for  his  patriotic  endeavours  to  improve  their  condition. 
But  the  mere  study  of  books  and  of  figures — especially  of  the  imperfect 
ones  which  hitherto  have  characterised  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
India — is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  great  administrator ;  and  when 
Mr.  Dadobhai,  after  making  himself  prominent  by  useful  work  in  the 
municipality  of  Bombay,  was  selected  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Graekwar  of  Baroda,  he  was  not  deemed  by  his 
countrymen  to  have  displayed  any  great  aptitude  in  statesmanship.13 
The  alarming  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Hyndman  on  data  thus 
supplied  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greatest  authority  in  England 
on  agricultural  matters  ;  for  intrinsic  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the 
letters  signed  *  C.,'  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  October 
and  the  9th  of  October,  can  proceed  from  no  other  than  Mr.  Caird. 
His  refutation  of  Mr.  Hyndman's  pessimist  views  is  so  short,  that  I 
give  the  pith  of  it  here  : — 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  so  startling  that  though,  like  Mr.  Hyndnian,  I 
have  never  been  in  India,  I,  as  an  alarmed  Englishman,  have  tried  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  basis  upon  which  they  rest.  The  only  data  I  have  at  hand  are 
taken  from  the  figures  in  the  last  year's  report  of  the  Punjab.  The  number  of 
cultivated  acres  there  agrees  with  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Hyndman — say  21,000,000 
acres — and  I  adopt  his  average  value  of  11.  14s.  per  acre. 

The  Government  assessment  is  1,905,0002.,  to  pay  which  one-sixth  of  the 
wheat  crop  [the  produce  of  1,120,000]  would  have  to  be  sold  and  exported. 
There  would  remain  for  consumption  in  the  country  the  produce  of  5,500,000  acres 
of  wheat  and  of  12,000,000  acres  of  other  grain,  the  two  sufficing  to  yield  for  a 

13  The  career  of  Mr.  Dadobhai  Naoroji  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
operation  of  the  system  of  education  introduced  under  our  government.  A  Parsi, 
born  in  Bombay  of  very  poor  parents,  he  received  his  education  at  the  Elphinstone 
College,  where  he  displayed  so  much  intelligence  that  in  1845  an  English  gentleman, 
desirous  to  open  up  a  new  career  for  educated  natives,  offered  to  send  him  to  England 
to  study  for  the  bar  if  any  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  his  community  would  pay 
half  the  expenses.  But  in  those  days  the  Parsis,  like  the  Hindus,  dreaded  contact 
with  England,  and  the  offer  fell  to  the  ground.  Dadobhai  continued  at  the  college, 
where  he  obtained  employment  as  teacher,  and  subsequently  became  professor  of 
mathematics,  no  native  having  previously  filled  such  a  post.  In  1845  he  left  scholastics 
and  joined  the  first  native  mercantile  house  established  in  London.  This  firm  com- 
menced with  great  success,  and  Diidobhai  no  sooner  found  himself  master  of  5,0002. 
than  he  devoted  it  to  public  objects  in  his  native  city.  The  house  of  Messrs.  Cama 
subsequently  failed,  and  Dadobhai  returned  to  Bombay,  where,  as  above  noted,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Dewan  to  the 
Gaekwar.  He  is  now  carrying  on  business  as  a  merchant  on  his  own  account  in  London. 

4  C  2 
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year  2  Ib.  per  head  per  day  for  the  population  of  17,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  weight  of  corn  eaten  by  the  people  of  this  country.  Besides  this,  they 
would  have  for  consumption  their  garden  vegetables  and  milk  ;  nnd  beyond  it  the 
money  value  of  845,000  acres  of  oil-seed,  720,000  acres  of  cotton  and  hemp, 
301,000  acres  of  sugar-cane,  120,000  acres  of  indigo,  69,000  acres  of  tobacco, 
88,000  acres  of  spices,  drugs,  and  dyes,  19.000  acres  of  poppy,  and  8,800  acres  of 
tea ;  the  aggregate  value  of  which,  without  touching  the  corn,  would  leave  nearly 
twice  the  Government  assessment. 

.Mr.  Ilyndraan  has  committed  the  error  of  arguing  from  an  English  money 
value  at  the  place  of  production  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  true  value  of 
which  is  their  food-sustaining  power  to  the  people  who  consume  them. 

When  an  argument  is  thus  found  so  completely  pecker  par  so, 
base,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  it  further.  But  I  conceive  that  Mr. 
Hyndman,  when  studying  this  overwhelming  refutation,  must  feel 
somewhat  conscience-stricken  when  he  reperuses  such  sentences  of 
his  own  as  the  following : — '  In  India  at  this  time  millions  of  the 
ryots  are  growing  wheat,  cotton,  seeds,  and  other  exhausting  crops, 
and  send  them  away  because  these  alone  will  enable  them  to  pay 
their  way  at  all.  They  are  themselves,  nevertheless,  eating  less  and 
less  of  worse  food  each  year,  in  spite,  or  rather  by  reason,  of  the 
increasing  exports.'  Thus  a  farmer  is  damaged  by  finding  new- 
markets  for  his  produce  I  And  he  sells  his  wheat,  which  is  the  main 
produce  of  his  arable  land  in  those  parts  of  India  where  it  flourishes, 
to  buy  some  cheaper  grain  which  his  land  does  not  grow  !  The 
youngest  assistant  in  a  collector's  establishment  could  inform  Mr. 
Hyndman  that  the  food  of  the  agricultural  population  of  India 
consists  of  the  staple  most  suitable  to  the  soil  of  the  district :  in  the 
Punjab  wheat,  in  Bengal  and  all  well-watered  lowlands  rice,  on  the 
tablelands  of  the  Deccan  jowari  (holcus  sorghum)  and  bajri  (panicum 
spicatuni),  on  the  more  sterile  plateau  of  Southern  India  the  inferior 
grain  rdgi  (eleusyne,  coracauna). 

It  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  idea  produced  by 
Mr.  Dadobhai's  statistics  as  to  the  thoroughly  wretched  state  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  India  that  Mr.  Hyndman  has  been  led  into 
exaggerated  statements  which  his  own  article  shows  he  knew  to  be 
inaccurate.  A  dreadful  case  of  misgovernment  existed  in  India,  and,, 
thoroughly  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  fact,  it  was  necessary  to 
pile  up  the  agony.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  his  article  he  states  that  the 
*  enormous  debt'  of  India  amounts  to  220,000,000^.,  but  in  a  later 
portion  he  admits  that  it  is  only  1 27,000,000/.,  and  he  knows  full 
well  that  the  amount  of  100,000,000^.  of  guaranteed  railway  debt  is 
not  only  not  a  present  debt  due  from  Government,  but  is  a  very  valu- 
able property,  which  will  probably  bring  in  some  millions  of  revenue 
when  they  exercise  their  right  of  buying  up  the  interests  of  the 
several  guaranteed  companies. 

Again,  he  speaks  throughout  his  article  of  the  excessive  taxation 
imposed  on  the  poor,  half-starved  cultivators ;  and  he  gives  the 
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following  table  as  showing  the  amount  '  taken  absolutely  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people: ' — 

Land  revenue         .        .        .        .        .  £21,500,000 

Excise 2,500,000 

Salt 6,240,000 

Stamps 2,830,000 

Customs        .        .        .        .        .        .  2,720,000 

He  thus  maintains  that  the  portion  of  the  rent  paid  to  Government 
for  occupation  of  the  land  is  a  tax  upon  the  cultivator,  which  is  about 
as  true  as  to  state  that  the  67,000,OOOL  of  rental  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  special  tax  on  the  farmers  of  this  country.  The  amount 
derived  from  excise  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  social  and  religious  views 
of  the  natives  ;  and  any  contribution  to  the  revenue  under  this  head 
is  clearly  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  transgressor.  The  revenue 
from  stamps  proceeds  chiefly  from  what  may  be  called  taxes  on 
justice;  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  objectionable,  but  weighty 
objections  may  be  urged  against  nearly  every  tax,  and  a  large  portion 
of  this  tax  falls  on  the  wealthier  class  of  suitors.  The  amount  contri- 
buted by  the  population  under  the  head  of  customs,  although  it  may 
take  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  rayat,  actually  adds  to  his  store ; 
for,  unless  he  could  buy  in  the  bazaar  a  piece  of  Manchester  long-cloth 
cheaper  than  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture,  it  is  manifest  that  he 
would  select  the  latter.  There  remains  only  the  single  article  of  salt 
on  which  the  cultivator  undoubtedly  is  taxed,  and  which  forms  the  sole 
tax  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  This  tax  also  is  extremely  objec- 
tionable in  theory,  more  perhaps  than  in  practice,  for  it  amounts  to 
about  7^d.  per  head.  But  even  if  we  take  the  whole  amount  of 
taxation  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hyndman,  excluding  the  land  revenue  or 
rental  of  the  land,  the  average  per  head  is  only  Is.  6d.,  of  which 
more  than  one-third  can  be  avoided  at  the  pleasure  of  any  individual 
consumer.  It  is  not,  then,  a  misstatement  to  aver  that  the  popula- 
tion of  India  is  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  population  in  the  world 
living  under  an  orderly  government. 

I  have  thus  far  thought  it  my  duty  to  expose  what  I  believe  to  be 
grave  errors  in  Mr.  Hyndman's  sensational  article.  But  I  should  do 
him  great  injustice  if  I  did  not  admit  that  he  has  brought  out  in 
vivid  colours  some  very  important  facts.  It  is  true  that  these  facts 
are  well  known  to  Indian  administrators,  but  they  are  facts  disagreeable 
to  contemplate,  and  are  therefore  slurred  over  willingly ;  but  they 
have  such  important  bearing  on  the  proceedings  of  Government  in 
India  that  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  paraded  before  the  public 
eye. 

The  first  of  these  truths  is  the  undeniable  poverty  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.  But  here  Mr.  Hyndman  does  not  appear  to 
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me  to  have  taken  full  grasp  of  the  fact,  or  to  have  ascertained  its 
muses.  The  dense  population  of  India,  amounting  in  its  more  fertile 
]  >;irts  to  six  and  seven  hundred  per  square  mile,  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But  the  land  of  India  has  been 
farmed  from  time  immemorial  by  men  entirely  without  capital.  A 
farmer  in  this  country  has  little  chance  of  success  unless  he  can  supply 
a  capital  of  10L  to  201.  an  acre.  If  English  farms  were  cultivated  by 
men  as  deficient  in  capital  as  the  Indian  rayats,  they  would  be  all 
thrown  on  the  parish  in  a  year  or  two.  The  founder  of  a  Hindu 
village  may,  by  aid  of  his  brethren  and  friends,  have  strength  enough 
to  break  up  the  jungle,  dig  a  well,  and  with  a  few  rupees  in  his  pocket 
he  may  purchase  seed  for  the  few  acres  he  can  bring  under  the  plough. 
If  a  favourable  harvest  ensue,  he  has  a  large  surplus,  out  of  which  he 
pays  the  jamma  or  rent  to  Government.  But  on  the  first  failure  of 
the  periodical  rains  his  withered  crops  disappear,  he  has  no  capital 
wherewith  to  meet  the  Government  demand,  to  obtain  food  for  his 
family  and  stock,  or  to  purchase  seed  for  the  coming  year.  To  meet 
all  these  wants  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  village  money-lender, 
who  has  always  formed  as  indispensable  a  member  of  a  Hindu  agri- 
cultural community  as  the  ploughman  himself. 

From  time  immemorial  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  India  has 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  when  his  hand  could  not  supply  his 
mouth  from  the  stores  of  the  last  harvest  he  has  been  driven  to  the  local 
saukar  or  money-lender  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence.  This  is  the 
first  great  cause  of  India's  poverty.  The  second  is  akin  to  it,  for  it 
exists  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of  property  which  arises  under  the 
Hindu  system  of  succession,  and  which  throws  insuperable  obstructions 
to  the  growth  of  capital.  The  rule  as  to  property  in  Hindu  life  is 
that  all  the  members  of  a  family,  father,  grandfather,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  constitute  an  undivided  partnership,  having  equal 
shares  in  the  property,  although  one  of  them,  generally  the  eldest,  is 
recognised  as  the  manager.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  member  to 
sever  himself  from  the  family  group,  and  the  tendency  of  our 
Government  has  been  to  encourage  efforts  of  what  may  be  called 
individualism.  But  the  new  stock  is  but  the  commencement  of 
another  undivided  family,  so  strong  is  the  Hindu  feeling  in  favour  of 
this  time-honoured  custom.  It  is  obvious  that  where  the  skill, 
foresight,  and  thriftiness  required  for  the  creation  of  capital  may  be 
thwarted  by  the  extravagance  or  carelessness  of  any  one  of  a  large 
number  of  partners,  its  growth  must  be  seriously  impeded. 

It  will  be  seen,  if  the  above  arguments  are  sound,  that  the  ob- 
structions which  oppose  themselves  to  the  formation  of  capital  arise 
out  of  immemorial  usages,  and  are  irremediable  by  any  direct  inter- 
ference of  Government.  But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this 
national  poverty,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  it  cannot  be  too  steadily 
contemplated  by  those  who  desire  to  rely  on  fresh  taxation  for  their 
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favourite  projects,  whether  it  be  for  improved  administration,  for 
magnificent  public  works,  or  for  the  extension  of  our  dominions. 
Mr.  Hyndman  also  points  out  the  great  expensiveness  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  undoubtedly  true. 
The  high  salaries  required  to  tempt  Englishmen  of  suitable  qualifi- 
cations to  expatriate  themselves  for  the  better  part  of  their  lives,  and 
the  heavy  dead  weight  of  pensions  and  furlough  charges  for  such 
officials,  form,  no  doubt,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  resources  of  India. 
The  costliness  of  a  European  army  is  of  course  also  undoubtedly  great. 
But  these  are  charges  which  to  a  less  or  greater  degree  are  inseparable 
from  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  government.  The  compensation  for 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  security  they  provide  against  a  foreign 
invader  or  against  internal  disturbances,  and  the  protection  they 
afford,  in  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  India,  to  life,  property,  and 
character.  But  Mr.  Hyndman's  diatribes  are  useful  in  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  efforts  of  Government  should  be  directed 
towards  the  diminution  of  these  charges,  where  compatible  with 
efficiency,  and  his  striking  contrast  of  the  home  military  charges  in 
1862-63,  which  then  amounted  to  281.  3s.,  and  now  have  risen  in  the 
present  year  to  66£.,  deserves  most  serious  consideration. 

There  is  only  one  other  statement  of  Mr.  Hyndman  which  I  desire 
to  notice.  He  declares  the  general  opinion  of  the  natives  to  be  that 
life  as  a  whole  has  become  harder  since  the  English  took  the  country, 
and  he  adds  his  own  opinion  that  the  fact  is  so.  Mr.  Hyndman,  as  we 
have  seen,  knows  but  little  of  the  actual  life  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  of  their  state  under  native  rule  he  probably  knows  less.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  fairly  represents  a  very  prevailing  belief 
amongst  the  natives.  A  vivid  indication  of  this  native  feeling  is  given 
in  the  most  instructive  work  on  Hindu  rural  life  that  I  have  ever 
met  with.14  Colonel  Sleeman  thus  recounts  a  conversation  he  held 
with  some  natives  in  one  of  his  rambles : — 

I  got  an  old  landowner  from  one  of  the  villages  to  walk  on  with  me  a  mile  and 
put  me  in  the  right  road.  I  asked  him  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  country  under 
the  former  government  of  the  Jats  and  Mahrattas,  and  was  told  that  the  greater 
part  was  a  wild  jungle.  '  I  remember,'  said  the  old  man, '  when  you  could  not  have 
got  out  of  the  road  hereabouts  without  a  good  deal  of  risk.  I  could  not  have 
ventured  a  hundred  yards  from  the  village  without  the  chance  of  having  my  clothes 
stripped  off  my  back.  Now  the  whole  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
roads  are  safe.  Formerly  the"  governments  kept  no  faith  with  their  landowners 
and  cultivators,  exacting  ten  rupees  where  they  had  bargained  for  five  whenever 
they  found  their  crops  good.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  zidni  (oppression)  there  was 
then  more  burkul  (blessings  from  above)  than  now  ;  the  lands  yielded  more  to  the 
cultivator.' 

Colonel  Sleeman  on  the  same  day  asked  a  respectable  farmer  what 
he  thought  of  the  latter  statement.  He  stated :  '  The  diminished 
fertility  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  those  salutary  fallows 

14  Itamlks  of  an  Indian  Official,  1844. 
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v/liich  the  fields  got  under  former  governments,  when  invasions  and 
civil  wars  .were  things  of  common  occurrence,  and  kept  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  waste.' 

The  fact  is  that,  under  an  orderly  government  like  ours,  the 
causes  alluded  to  above  as  impeding  the  growth  of  capital  become 
very  much  aggravated.  Population  largely  increases,  waste  lands 
are  brought  under  the  plough,  grazing  grounds  for  stock  disappear, 
and  the  fallows,  formerly  so  beneficial  in  restoring  fertility  to  the  soil, 
can  no  longer  be  kept  free  from  cultivation.  All  these  considerations 
form  portions  of  the  very  difficult  problems  in  government  which  day 
by  day  present  themselves  to  the  Indian  administrator.  But  does 
Mr.  Hyndman  think  they  are  to  be  solved  by  recurrence  to  the  native 
system  of  government ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  local  ruler,  sometimes 
paternal,  more  frequently  the  reverse,  for  the  courts  of  justice  which 
now  administer  the  law  which  can  be  read  and  understood  by  all ;  by 
civil  contracts  being  enforced  by  the  armed  servant  of  the  creditor, 
instead  of  by  the  officers  of  a  court  acting  under  strict  surveillance  ; 
by  the  land  assessment  being  collected  year  by  year  through  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  according  to  their  arbitrary  will,  instead  of 
being  payable  in  a  small  moderate 15  sum  unalterable  for  a  long  term 
of  years  ?  If  he  thinks  this — and  his  allusion  to  the  system  of  the 
non-regulation  provinces  favours  the  conclusion — he  will  not  find,  I 
think,  an  educated  native  in  the  whole  of  India  who  will  agree  with 
him. 

There  are  great  harshnesses  in  our  rule,  there  is  a  rigidity  and 
exactitude  of  procedure  which  is  often  distasteful  to  native  opinion, 
there  are  patent  defects  arising  out  of  our  attempts  to  administer 
justice,  there  is  great  irritation  at  our  constant  and  of  ten  ill-conceived 
experiments  in  legislation,  there  is  real  danger  in  the  fresh  burdens 
we  lay  upon  the  people  in  our  desire  to  carry  out  apparently  laudable 
reforms.  But  with  all  these  blemishes,  which  have  only  to  be 
distinctly  perceived  to  be  removed  from  our  administrative  system, 
the  educated  native  feels  that  he  is  gradually  acquiring  the  position 
of  a  freeman,  and  he  would  not  exchange  it  for  that  which  Mr. 
Hyndman  appears  to  desiderate. 

E.  PERRY. 

15  So  long  ago  as  the  period  when  Colonel  Sleeman  wrote,  the  principle  was  fully 
established  as  to  the  moderation  to  be  observed  in  the  Government  assessment.  He 
says :  '  We  may  rate  the  Government  share  at  one-fifth  as  the  maximum  and  one- 
tenth  as  the  minimum  of  the  gross  produce.'  (Rambles  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i. 
p.  251.)  In  the  Blue  Book  laid  before  Parliament  last  Session  on  the  Deccan  riots, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  share  in  the  gross  produce  of  those  districts 
where  a  high  assessment  was  supposed  to  have  created  the  disturbances  was  only 
one-thirtcenth. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF   THE  ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 

'  OH  Egypt !  Egypt !  Of  thy  religion  fables  only  will  remain,  which 
thy  disciples  will  understand  as  little  as  they  do  thy  religion.  Words 
cut  into  stone  will  alone  remain  telling  of  thy  pious  deeds.  The 
Scythian,  or  the  dweller  by  the  Indus,  or  some  other  barbarian  will 
inhabit  thy  fair  land.' 

Such  was  the  prophecy  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  too  literally 
fulfilled  concerning  the  religion  of  the  nation  which  Herodotus 
considered  to  be  c  by  far  the  best  instructed  people  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  since  they,  of  all  men,  store  up  most  for  recollection ' — 
the  people  who  '  of  all  men  were  most  attentive  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods,'  and  4  most  scrupulous  in  matters  of  religion ' — the  people 
from  whose  Pantheon  he  gladly  acknowledges  that  '  almost  all  the  gods 
came  into  Greece.'  The  crowning  glory  of  the  wisdom  of  King 
Solomon  was  that  it  4  excelled  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.' 

Of  their  love  of  learning  and  reverence  for  religion  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  their  writings  on  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  and  the 
'  fine  linen  of  Egypt ; '  and  in  the  '  words  cut  into  stone '  on  the  walls 
of  temples,  on  the  tombs  of  kings  and  queens,  of  priests  and 
priestesses,  of  noble  men  and  fair  women.  Every  temple  had  its 
library  attached.  On  the  walls  of  the  library  at  Dendera  is  sculp- 
tured a  catalogue  raisonne  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  temple. 
The  exhortations  to  follow  learning  are  unceasing :  '  Love  letters 
as  thy  mother.  I  make  its  beauty  to  appear  in  thy  face.  It  is  a 
greater  possession  than  all  honours.' l 

And  so  we,  descendants  of  the  '  barbarians,'  the  thought  of  whose 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  sent  such  a  shiver  to  the  heart 
of  the  cultured  priest,  are  able  to  spell  out  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and,  unsealing  the  lips  of  the  dead,  bid  them  speak  for  us  their 
'  sermons  in  stones.' 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  is 
due  partly  to  the  proof  it  gives  that  our  Father — who  is,  as  a  Vedic 

1  G.    Maspero,  Le  Genre  Epistolaire  die;  les  Anciens  Egyptian,  p.  48.    Paris, 
1872. 
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hymn  calls  Him,  '  the  most  fatherly  of  fathers ' — fed  the  souls  and 
spirits  of  His  children  when  they  'hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness '  in  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world ;  and  partly  to  the 
light  it  sheds  upon  the  Mosaic  conception  and  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  man's  relation  to  Him. 

On  this  account  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  state  of  their  civilisation  during 
the  serfdom  of  the  Israelites.  A  pyramid  at  Sakkarah,  near  Thebes, 
has  a  royal  title  on  the  inner  door  to  the  fourth  king  of  the  first 
dynasty.  If  this  inscription  be  correct,  then  the  pyramid  was  built 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  years  before  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  was  2,000  years  old  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Of  this  pyramid 
we  may  say,  as  King  Amenemha  said  of  a  palace  lie  was  building, 
'  Made  for  eternity,  time  shrinks  before  it.' 

During  the  period  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  Egypt  was 
already  in  its  decadence,  and  its  religion  had  lost  much  of  its  original 
purity.  We  possess  books  of  travels,  moral  treatises,  letters,  sacred 
hymns,  and  novels,  some  written  before  and  some  during  this  period. 
Moses  was  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  and  the 
influence  of  this  learning  is  felt  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  dry  climate  and  the  sand  of  Egypt  have  preserved  the 
monuments,  the  papyri,  and  the  frescoes,  which  appear  fresh  as  the 
day  on  which  they  were  painted.  M.  Mariette  describes  his  pene- 
trating into  one  of  the  sealed  sepulchral  chambers  at  Memphis  and 
finding,  on  the  thin  layer  of  sand  which  covered  the  floor,  the  foot- 
prints of  the  workmen  who,  3,700  years  before,  had  laid  the  Apis 
mummy  in  its  sarcophagus  and  closed,  as  they  believed,  the  door 
of  perfect  fitting  stone  for  ever. 

We  shall  consider  (1)  the  idea  of  (rod,  (2)  the  effect  of  this  idea 
upon  the  life  of  the  people,  (3)  the  conception  of  the  future  life. 

I.  The  manifold  forms  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  were  nothing, 
says  the  late  E.  Deutsch,2  but  religious  masks  of  the  sublime  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  communicated  to  the  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries.  '  The  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were,'  says  M.  Pierrot,  '  only 
manifestations  of  the  One  Being  in  his  various  capacities.' 3  M. 
Maspero4  and  other  scholars  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  hymn  occurs  on  two  papyri  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  represents  the  thought  prevalent  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  and  is  the  work  of  Enna,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Romance  of  the  Two  Brothers  and  other  works.  The  hymn  was 
translated  some  years  ago  by  Maspero.5  A  translation  has  also  been 
offered  by  Canon  Cook  in  Records  of  the  Past.*  I  select  portions 
which  express  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  : — 

*  Lit.  Hem.  p.  178.          *  Diet.  eTArch.  Egypt,  art,  '  Religion.'     Paris,  1875. 
4  Sift.  Anc.  des  Peuplet  de  V Orient,  cap.  i.     Paris,  1876. 

»  Hymiu  au  Ml.    Paris,  1868.     Lauth  offers  a  fine  transl.  in  3fo*e*  der  Ebrticr. 

•  Vol.  IT.  p.  105. 
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Hail  to  thee,  O  Nile  ! 

He  causeth  growth  to  fulfil  all  desires, 

He  never  wearies  of  it. 

He  maketh  his  might  a  buckler.7 

He  is  not  graven  in  marble  8 

As  an  image  bearing  the  double  crown. 

He  is  not  beheld : 9 

He  hath  neither  ministrants  nor  offerings  : 

He  is  not  adored  in  sanctuaries : 

His  abode  is  not  known. 

No  shrine  is  found  with  painted  figures  (of  him). 

There  is  no  building  that  can  contain  him  ! 10 

There  is  no  counsellor  in  thy  heart !  n 

Every  eye  is  satisfied  with  him.12 

.         .....<<•• 

Unknown  is  his  name  in  heaven, 
He  does  not  manifest  his  forms ! 
Vain  are  all  representations  of  him. 

On  this  hymn  Canon  Cook  makes  the  note,  sufficiently  remarkable 
as  coming  from  the  editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary :  '  The  whole 
of  this  passage  is  of  extreme  importance,  showiDg  that,  apart  from  all 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  the  old  Egyptian  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  God,  unknown  and  inconceivable  ;  the  true  source 
of  all  power  and  goodness.' 

This  one  God  is  moreover  the  Creator :  '  He  has  made  the  world 
with  His  hand,  its  waters,  its  atmosphere,  its  vegetation,  all  its  flocks, 
and  birds,  and  fish,  and  reptiles,  and  beasts  of  the  field.' 13  '  He  made 
all  the  world  contains,  and  hath  given  it  light  when  there  was  as  yet 
no  sun.'  H  '  Glory  to  Thee  who  hast  begotten  all  that  exists,  who  hast 
made  man,  and  made  the  gods  also,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Thou  makest  men  to  live.  Thou  hast  no  being  second  to  thee.  Thou 
givest  the  breath  of  life.  Thou  art  the  Light  of  this  world.' 15 

But  although  God  be  the  Creator,  yet  He  is  '  self-created  : '  '  His 
commencement  is  from  the  beginning.  He  is  the  God  who  has 
existed  from  old  time.  There  is  no  God  without  Him.  No  mother 
bore  Him,  no  father  hath  begotten  Him.  God-goddess  created  from 
Himself.  All  gods  came  into  existence  when  He  began.' 16 

Many  of  the  hymns  speak  the  mystery  of  His  name :  '  Unknown 
is  His  name  in  heaven : '  c  Whose  name  is  hidden  from  His  crea- 
tures :  in  His  name  which  is  Amen'  (hidden,  secret).17  Therefore 

7  Cf.  Psalms  xviii.  2.  8  Cf.  Acts  xvii.  29.  9  Of.  St.  John  i.  18. 

10  Cf.  1  Kings  viii.  27.  »  Cf.  Is.  xi.  13,  14.  '=  Cf.  Ps.  xvii.  15. 

13  Hymn  to  Osiris.    Paris  Stel6.     Transl.  by  Chabas. 

14  Melanges  Egypt,  i.  118,  119.     Chabas. 

Is  Leeman,  Monuments  du  3fusee  des  Pays-Has,  ii.  3. 

ls  Hid.  ii.  74.     Chabas. 

17  The  incommunicableness  of  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being  was  the  truth  at 
which  Jacob  arrived  after  the  night's  hard  wrestling  :  '  Why  askest  thou  after  my 
name? ' 
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the  Egyptians  never  spoke  the  Unknown  Name,  but  used  a  phrase 
which  expressed  the  self-existence  of  the  Eternal :  '  I  am  One 
Being,  I  am  One.'  The  expression  is  found  in  the  *  Ritual  of  the 
Dead,'  where  Lepsius  translates  it :  '  Ich  bin  Turn,  ein  Wesen  das 
ich  eines  bin ; '  and  he  refers  to  the  similarly  constructed  sen- 
tence :  *  I  and  my  Father  are  One.' l8  E.  Deutsch  renders  it  '  I  am 
He  who  I  am.'  The  original  is  Nuk-pu-Nuk.  Plutarch  19  tells  us  of 
the  veil  which  overhung  the  temple  of  Neith  at  Sais :  '  I  am  that 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  drawn 
aside.'  The  name  Neith  means  '  I  came  from  myself.' 20  In  one  of 
the  magical  texts  there  is  a  chapter  entitled :  '  To  open  the  Place 
of  the  Shrine  of  the  Seat  of  Neith.'  '  I  am  the  seat  of  Neith,  hidden 
in  the  hidden,  concealed. in  the  concealed,  shut  up  in  the  shut  up,  un- 
known I  am  knowledge.' 21 

At  the  town  of  Pilhom,  God  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
4  The  Living  God,'  which  Brugsch  considers  to  correspond  with  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah  ;  and  the  serpent  of  brass,  called  kerck 
(the  polished),  was  there  regarded  as  the  living  symbol  of  God.22 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  stated  in  the 
letter  of  Jamblichus  to  Porphyry  that  the  Egyptians  '  affirm  that  all 
things  which  exist  were  created,  and  that  He  who  gave  them  being 
is  their  first  Father  and  Creator.' 23 

The  Egyptians  felt  that  which  we  all  feel,  that  no  name  can  express 
all  that  God  is.  Nevertheless,  they  tried  to  realise  God  by  taking 
some  natural  object  which  should  in  itself  convey  to  their  minds 
some  feature  in  God's  nature,  so  that  from  the  well-known  they  might 
grope  after  if  happily  they  might  find  the  unknown.  This  became 
a  necessity  for  the  priests  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  people. 
Therefore  in  the  Sun  they  saw  God  manifested  as  the  Light  of  the 
world,  in  the  river  Nile  they  saw  the  likeness  of  Him  whom  no 
temple  can  contain,  whose  form  cannot  be  graven  in  marble,  whose 
abode  is  unknown.  The  more  fully  they  felt  the  infinite  nature 
of  God,  the  more  would  they  seek  in  nature  for  symbols,  and  in 
flights  of  inspiration  for  names,  to  express  the  yearnings  of  their 
souls  after  God.  Hence  they  called  God  Pthah  when  He  speaks, 
and  when  by  His  word  He  becomes  Creator ;  they  called  Him 
Thoth  when  He  writes  the  Sacred  Books,  and  '  manifests  truth  and 
goodness;'  they  called  Him  Osiris  when  He  manifests  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  in  man's  nature,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  nature 
of  man  becomes  the  god-man.  All  the  deities  were  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  the  one  great  Creator,  the  Uncreated,  the  Father  of 

18  ty  it  Kal  6  riaT7jp"EN  laptv. 

19  De  Irid.  et  Os.  c.  9. 

*•  Athene  is  supposed  to  have  had  her  origin  in  the  Egyptian  Xeith.  An  inscrip- 
tion is  said  to  exist  in  a  temple  of  Athene :  'I  am  all  and  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be. 
Monier  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom,  p.  145  n. 

11  Records  of  Past,  vi.  123. 

n  Cong,  of  Orient.  London.  »  De  Jfygt.  i.  4. 
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the  universe.24  This  is  expressed  in  the  hymn :  '  Hail  to  Thee ! 
Lord  of  the  Lapse  of  Time,  King  of  Gods  !  Thou  of  many  names, 
of  holy  transformations,  of  mysterious  forms.' 25  This  idea  of 
One  God  expressed  in  many  names  is  given  by  Aristotle :  '  God, 
though  He  be  One,  has  many  names,  because  He  is  called  according 
to  states  into  which  He  is  continually  entering  anew.' 2G  The  same 
idea  is  found  in  several  passages  of  the  Eig-Veda :  '  That  which  is 
One  the  wise  call  it  in  divers  manners ;  they  call  it  Agni,  Yama, 
Indra,  Varan  a  : ' 27  '  Wise  poets  make  the  beautiful-winged,  though 
He  be  One,  manifold  by  words.' 28 

Nevertheless,  as  in  Greece  and  in  India,  so  also  in  ancient  Egypt, 
the  symbols  became  in  the  popular  mind  actual  gods,  and  the  people 
degenerated  into  gross  idolatry.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  descent  from 
the  worship  of  the  invisible  attributes  of  God.  They  '  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrupt- 
ible men,  and  to  birds,  and.  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things 
.  .  .  and  they  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie ;  and  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator.' 29  This  is  unfortu- 
nately the  aspect  in  which  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  has  presented  itself 
to  mankind  for  many  centuries. 

After  these  appeared 
A  crew,  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  than  human.30 

We  possess  the  account  of  a  brilliant  effort  made  by  Amenophis 
the  Fourth  (1500  B.C.)  to  abolish  all  worship  except  that  of  the  sun. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  '  Glory  of  the  solar  disk,'  and  changed  the 
capital  city  so  that  the  architecture  might  not  suggest  the  popular 
polytheism.  Lepsius  explored  the  ruins  of  the  new  city,  and  found 
the  walls  decorated  with  peculiar  floral  designs,  and  with  hymns  to 
the  sun.  This  reformation,  however,  lasted  only  for  one  generation, 
and  then  passed  away.31  We  find  the  influence  of  this  religious 
revolution  on  the  stele  of  a  hymn  to  Osiris  (eighteenth  dynasty),  for 
wherever  the  name  of  the  deity  Amen  occurs,  it  has  been  chiselled 
out ;  but  it  is  restored  under  his  successors. 

A  striking  picture  is  given  of  King  Pianchi  Mer-Amon  entering 
the  temple  of  Ha,  the  sun.  '  He  purified  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 

24  Hymnc  au  Soldi  dans  le  xv.  cJtap.  du  Ritnel,  par  Leftibre. 

25  Chabas,  Rev.  Arch.,  O.S.  xiv.  80. 

26  Be  Mundo,  c.  vii.  init. 

27  R.  V.  i.  164.  46.  2S  R.  V.  x.  114.  5. 

29  Romans  i.  23-25.     See  also  Plutarch  in  DC  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  Ixxi, 

st  Paradise  Lost,  i.  476-482. 

31  Brugsch,  Ifistoirc  d'Egypte,  p.  118. 
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cool  lake,  washing  his  face  in  the  stream  of  the  heavenly  waters  in 
which  Ea  laves  his  face.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  sandy  height  in 
Heliopolis,  making  a  great  sacrifice  before  the  face  of  Ra  at  his 
rising,  with  cows,  milk,  gum,  frankincense,  and  all  precious  woods 
delightful  for  scent.  He  went  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ra  .  .  . 
then  the  chief  priest  offered  supplications  to  ward  off  calamity  for  the 
king,  girded  with  the  sacred  vestments.  He  then  purified  him  with 
incense  and  sprinkling,  and  brought  to  him  garlands  from  the  Temple 
of  Obelisks.32  The  king  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  great 
shrine  to  behold  Ra  in  the  Temple  of  Obelisks.  The  king  stood  by 
himself,  the  great  one  alone,  he  drew  the  bolt,  he  opened  the  folding 
doors,  he  saw  his  father  Ra  in  the  Temple  of  Obelisks.  Then  he 
closed  the  doors,  and  set  sealing  clay  with  the  king's  own  signet,  and 
enjoined  the  priests,  saying :  "  I  have  set  my  seal ;  let  no  other  king 
whatever  enter  therein."  Then  he  stood,  and  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  his  majesty.' 33 

The  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  did  not  prevent  the 
Egyptians  from  thinking  of  God  as  very  near  to  them.  He  is  their 
Father,  and  they  '  sons  beloved  of  their  Father.'  He  is  the  '  Giver  of 
life;'  '  Toucher  of  the  hearts,  Searcher  of  the  inward  parts  is  His  name.' 
*  Every  one  glorifies  Thy  goodness,  mild  is  Thy  love  towards  us ;  Thy 
tenderness  surrounds  our  hearts  ;  great  is  Thy  love  in  all  the  souls  of 
men.'  One  lamentation  cries  :  '  Let  not  Thy  face  be  turned  away  from 
us ;  the  joy  of  our  hearts  is  to  contemplate  Thee.  Chase  all  anguish 
from  our  hearts.'  '  He  wipes  tears  from  off  all  faces.'  '  Hail  to  Thee, 
Ra,  Lord  of  all  truth :  whose  shrine  is  hidden  ;  Lord  of  the  gods :  who 
listeneth  to  the  poor  in  his  distress  :  gentle  of  heart  when  we  cry  to 
Thee.  Deliverer  of  the  timid  man  from  the  violent ;  judging  the  poor, 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Lord  of  mercy  most  loving :  at  whose 
coming  men  live;  at  whose  goodness  gods  and  men  rejoice.  Sovereign 
of  life,  health,  and  strength.' 34  '  Speak  nothing  offensive  of  the 
great  Creator,  if  the  words  are  spoken  in  secret :  the  heart  of  man  is 
no  secret  to  Him  that  made  it.  .  .  .  He  is  present  with  thee  though 
thou  be  alone.' 35 

As  we  might  expect  from  so  lofty  a  conception  of  God,  their 
hearts  broke  forth  into  joyous  hymns  of  praise  : — 

Hail  to  thee,  say  all  creatures : 

Salutation  from  every  land : 

To  the  height  of  heaven,  to  the  breadth  of  the  earth  : 

To  the  depths  of  the  sea : 

The  gods  adore  Thy  Majesty. 

The  spirits  Thou  hast  made  exalt  Thee, 

Rejoicing  before  the  feet  of  their  begetter. 

n  One  of  the  obelisks  which  then  stood  before  the  porch  still  exists. 
"  Records  of  Pant,  ii.  98.  3«  Ibid.  ii.  131. 

**  Goodwin,  Cambridge  Essays. 
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They  cry  out  welcome  to  Thee  : 

Father  of  the  father  of  all  the  gods  : 

Who  raises  the  heavens,  who  fixes  the  earth. 

Maker  of  beings,  Creator  of  existences, 

Sovereign  of  life,  health,  and  strength,  Chief  of  the  gods : 

We  worship  Thy  spirit,  who  alone  hast  made  us : 

We,  whom  Thou  hast  made,  thank  Thee,  that  Thou  hast  given  us  birth ; 

We  give  to  Thee  praises  for  Thy  mercy  towards  us.36 

II.  Such  was  the  idea  of  God  and  His  relation  to  man  held  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and,  as  we  might  expect,  it  drew  forth  in  them 
4  lovely  and  pleasant  lives.' 

The  three  cardinal  requirements  of  Egyptian  piety  were  love  to 
God,  love  to  virtue,  love  to  man.37  '  I  was  a  wise  man  upon  earth,' 
says  an  ancient  Egyptian, '  and  I  ever  loved  God.'  On  one  of  the 
tombs  at  Thebes  a  king  sums  up  his  life  :  '  I  lived  in  truth,  I  fed  my 
soul  with  justice.  What  I  did  to  men  was  done  in  peace  ;  and  how  I 
loved  God,  God  and  my  heart  well  know.'  The  Eosetta  stone  records 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  :  i  He  was  pious  towards  the  gods,  he  amelio- 
rated the  life  of  man,  he  was  full  of  generous  piety,  he  showed  forth 
with  all  his  might  his  sentiments  of  humanity.  He  distributed 
justice  to  all  like  God  Himself.'  Thus  was  the  modern  king  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  ancient. 

Love  of  truth  and  justice  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Egyptians.  God  is  invoked  :  '  Eock  of  Truth  is  Thy  name.' 38 
In  an  inscription  at  Sistrum  a  king  addresses  Hathor,  Goddess  of 
Truth  :  '  I  offer  to  thee  the  truth,  0  Goddess  !  for  truth  is  thy  work, 
and  thou  thyself  art  the  Truth.'39  Thoth  is  the  god  who  *  mani- 
fests truth  and  goodness.'  The  high  priest  in  every  town,  who 
was  also  the  chief  magistrate,  wore  round  his  neck  a  jewelled 
jewel,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  image  of  Truth,  and  on  the 
other  sometimes  the  image  of  Justice  sometimes  of  Light.  When 
the  accused  was  acquitted  the  judge  held  out  the  image  for  him  to 
kiss.40  The  image  of  Justice  is  represented  with  the  eyes  closed  and 
without  hands,  to  signify  that  the  judge  should  never  receive  any 
bribe  with  his  hands  to  '  blind  his  eyes  withal.'  So  also,  in  the  scene 
of  the  final  judgment,  Osiris  wears  round  his  neck  the  jewelled 
Justice  and  Truth,  the  heavenly  pattern  of  the  earthly  copy,  for 
justice  and  truth  are  eternal  in  the  heavens.  This  jewel  was  adopted 
apparently  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest  after  the  flight  from  Egypt.  No 
English  translation  has  been  offered  for  the  strange  words  Urim  and 
Thummim,  but  the  LXX.  translated  them  '  Truth  and  Light.'  Truth- 
fulness was  an  essential  part  of  the  Egyptian  moral  code ;  and  when, 
after  death,  the  soul  enters  the  '  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  or  Perfect 

36  Records  of  Past,  ii.  133.  31  Keim,  Jesus  v.  Nazara,  ii.  157. 

38  Brugsch,  Sai  an  Sinsin.     Berlin,  1851. 

89  Edwards,  One  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile,  i.  191. 

40  Chabashas  an  interesting  paper  on  Egyptian  justice  in  Melanges  Egypt,  iii.  2  ff. 
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Justice,'  it  repeats  the  words  learned  upon  earth  :  '  0  Thou  great  God, 
Lord  of  Truth!  I  have  known  Thee.  I  have  known  Thy  name. 
Lord  of  Truth  is  Thy  name.  I  never  told  a  lie  at  the  tribunal  of 
truth.'"1 

The  honour  due  to  parents  sprang  naturally  from  the  belief  in 
God  as  *  our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  \Ve  constantly  find  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombs  such  as  the  following  :  '  I  honoured  my  father 
and  my  mother;  I  loved  my  brothers.  I  taught  little  children.  I 
took  care  of  orphans  as  though  they  had  been  my  own  children.' 42  In 
letters  of  excellent  advice  addressed  by  an  old  man  of  1 10  years  of  age  to 
a  young  friend — which  form  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  dating 
3000  B.C. — he  says:  'The  obedience  of  a  docile  son  is  a  blessing. 
God  loves  obedience.  Disobedience  is  hated  by  God.  The  obedience 
of  a  son  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  his  father.  ...  A  son  teachable  in 
God's  service  will  be  happy  in  consequence  of  his  obedience,  he  will 
grow  to  be  old,  he  will  find  favour.43  This  is  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the '  first  commandment  with  promise'  (Eph.  vi.  2),  the  obedience 
to  God  and  man  which  was  the  '  essence  of  Hebraism.' 

The  moral  code  of  the  Egyptians  was  exceedingly  elaborate.  It 
consisted  of  forty-two  commandments  or  heads  under  which  all  sins 
might  be  classed.  This  code  was  the  ideal  placed  before  men  on 
earth;  it  was  the  standard  of  perfection  according  to  which  they 
would  be  judged  in  heaven.  Some  of  them  are  of  local  interest  only, 
but  most  belong  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  written  on 
the  tables  of  the  heart.  Men  were  taught  from  childhood,  as 
children  are  nowadays  taught  their  catechism,  that  they  must  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Judge,  and  say :  c  I  have  not  privily 
done  evil  to  my  neighbours.  I  have  not  afflicted  any,  nor  caused 
any  to  weep.  I  have  not  told  lies.44  I  have  not  done  any  wicked 
thing.  I  have  not  done  what  is  hateful  to  the  gods.  I  have  not 
calumniated  the  slave  to  his  master.  I  have  not  been  idle.45  I  have 
not  stolen.  I  have  not  committed  adultery.  I  have  not  committed 
murder.'  And  so  on. 

But  their  commandments  were  positive  as  well  as  negative.  On 
the  tombs  we  find  the  common  formula  :  '  I  have  given  bread  to  the 

41  Ritual. 

41  Lie  agyptitcfo  Grabcricelt.    Von  H.  Brugsch.  Leipzig,  18G8. 

4*  Goodwin,  Cambridge  Essays,  1868. 

44  The  ninth  commandment  of  the  Jewish  decalogue  is  a  particular  form  of  this 
great  law. 

41  They  had  a  contempt  for  idleness.  '  God  loathes  idle  hands  '  (Ilijmne  au 
-.V7Z).  '  Ra,  the  giver  of  food,  destroys  all  place  for  idleness  '  (Ritual,  xv.  20). 
In  one  of  the  Letters  we  read :  '  Why  is  thy  heart  volatile  as  the  chaff  before  the 
wind  ?  Give  thy  heart  to  something  worthy  of  a  man's  doing.  Give  not  thy  heart 
to  pleasure.  Idleness  is  unprofitable.  It  is  of  no  service  to  a  man  in  the  day  of 
account.  His  work  is  found  wanting  when  weighed  in  the  balance.  Such  is  the 
man  whose  heart  is  not  in  his  business,  whose  eye  scorns  it,'  &c.  Goodwin,  Essays. 
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hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  shelter  to  the 
stranger.' 4G  In  the  lamentation  at  funerals,  the  mourners  see  the  de- 
ceased entering  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Judge,  and  they  chant 
the  words  :  '  There  is  no  fault  in  him.  No  accuser  riseth  up  against 
him.  In  the  truth  he  liveth,  with  the  truth  he  nourisheth  himself. 
The  gods  are  satisfied  with  alt  that  he  hath  done.  .  .  .  He  succoured  the 
afflicted,  he  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes 
to  the  naked,  he  sheltered  the  outcast,  his  doors  were  open  to  the 
stranger,  he  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless.' 47  This  was  the  principle 
of  the  final  judgment  announced  by  the  Son  of  Man  to  whom  '  all 
judgment  is  committed,'  some  4,000  years  afterwards  among  the  hills 
of  Palestine. 

This  tenderness  for  suffering  humanity  is  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  Gratefully  does  a  man  acknowledge  in  his  autobiography 
(4000  B.C.)  :  '  Wandering  I  wandered  and  was  hungry,  bread  was  set 
before  me :  I  fled  from  the  land  naked,  there  was  given  me  fine 
linen.' 48  It  is  a  glory  to  a  man  that  'the  poor  shall  make  their  moan 
at  the  door  of  his  tomb.'  An  inscription  on  a  tomb  at  Beni-Hassan, 
written  about  2500  B.C.,  reads :  '  I  have  not  oppressed  any  widow. 
No  prisoner  languished  in  my  days.  No  one  died  of  hunger.  When 
there  were  years  of  famine  I  had  my  fields  ploughed.  I  gave  food  to 
the  inhabitants,  so  that  there  was  no  hungry  person.  I  gave  the 
widow  equal  portions  with  the  married.  I  did  not  prefer  the  rich  to 
the  poor.' 49  On  a  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak  there  is  sculptured 
the  earliest  known  extraditionary  treaty.  It  is  between  Rameses  the 
Second  and  a  Khetan  prince.  The  last  clause  provides  that  political 
fugitives  are  to  be  sent  back,  with  the  following  humane  provision  for 
their  personal  safety :  '  Whoever  shall  be  delivered  up,  himself,  his 
wives,  his  children,  let  him  not  be  smitten  to  the  death  ;  moreover,  let 
him  not  suffer  in  the  eyes,  in  the  mouth,  in  the  feet ;  moreover,  let  not 
any  crime  be  set  up  against  him.'  This  treaty  was  engraven  for  the 
Khetan  prince  on  a  silver  tablet.  In  a  volume  of  maxims  \re  read : 
*  Maltreat  not  an  inferior.  Let  your  wife  find  in  you  her  protector, 
maltreat  her  not.  Save  not  thine  own  life  at  the  cost  of  another.' 
On  the  tomb  of  a  man  at  El-Kalb  (4000  B.C.)  it  is  recorded  that  he 
4  never  left  home  with  anger  in  his  heart.' 50 

III.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  the  4  Egyptians  were 

46  Brugsch  gives  a  series  of  interesting  inscriptions  in  Die  dgypt.  Grdberwclt. 

47  Henricus  Brugsch,  Sal  an  Sinsin,  sive  Liber  Metempsychosis  vcterum  JEjypt. 
Berlin,  1851.     Rev.  Arch.  xiv.  annSe,  p.  194. 

4i  Chabas,  Les  Papyrus  Hieratiques  dc  Berlin,  recits  d'il  y  a  quatre  mille  ans. 
1863. 

4»  H.  Brugsch,  Die  agypt.  Grabern-elt.  This  reference  to  famine  is  interesting. 
During  the  early  dynasties,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  public  granaries  is  entitled 
'  Master  of  the  House  of  Zaf,  food.'  The  name  given  to  Joseph  signifies  '  Food  of 
the  living  : '  Zaphnath-paanach. 

50  Deutsch,  Lit.  Item.  p.  179. 

VOL.  IV.- No.  22.  4D 
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the  first  people  who  affirmed  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'  51  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  No  definite  expression  of  the  belief 
appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  until  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  the  Jews  came  into  contact  with  the  Persians  who 
held  it  as  a  fixed  article  of  faith.  Certain  it  is  that  no  nation  kept 
more  prominently  before  their  minds  the  reality  of  the  other  world 
and  the  final  judgment  than  did  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Birth  into 
this  world  they  called  death  into  the  land  of  darkness,  death  they 
spoke  of  as  birth  into  the  manifestation  of  light.52 

There  are  a  large  number  of  papyri  found  in  the  tombs  laid 
beside  and  upon  the  mummy,  which  are  known  as  The  Book  or  Ritual 
of  the  Dead.  The  most  complete  of  these  books,  the  Turin  Papyrus, 
consists  of  165  chapters,  each  with  a  title  of  its  contents,  and  with 
rubrics  in  red  ink  explanatory  of  its  use ;  the  whole  being  illustrated 
by  descriptive  vignettes.  Generally  we  find  only  a  few  chapters, 
either  in  papyrus  leaves  or  cut  into  the  hard  black  granite  or  the 
pure  alabaster  sarcophagus.  There  is  an  unknown  variety  of  texts, 
apparently  expressing  the  doctrine  prevailing  at  the  time  in  that  part 
of  Egypt  where  it  was  written.  The  oldest  are  the  most  valuable,  as 
they  are  the  purer,  and  show  the  various  additions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  way  of  paraphrase  and  explanation,  and  which  have 
become  in  process  of  time  incorporated  as  part  of  the  text.  Some 
chapters  of  the  book  declare  that  they  were  written  by  God  Himself, 
and  that  they  reveal  His  will  and  the  divine  mysteries  to  man.  One 
chapter,  the  64th,  states  that  it  was  written  by  the  *  finger  of  the 
God  Thoth,'  the  'Manifester  of  truth  and  goodness;'53  therefore  the 
book  was  regarded  as  hermetic  or  inspired.  It  says  of  itself :  '  There 
is  no  book  like  it ;  man  hath  not  spoken  it,  neither  hath  ear 
heard  it.' 54 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  describes  the  passage  of  the  deceased 
through  the  other  world  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  Osiris. 
The  story  of  Osiris  is  one  of  great  interest.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  divine  being,  who  in  ancient  times  descended  to  earth  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  and  nature  of  man.  A  being  perfectly  good, 
he  ameliorated  mankind  by  persuasion  and  by  good  deeds.  But  at 
length  he  was  killed  by  Typhon  the  Evil  One.  His  wife  Isis  went 
through  the  world  in  search  of  him,  asking  the  little  children  if  they 

11  ii.  123. 

**  The  dying  words  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  the  '  hope  that  he  was  pass- 
ing from  the  land  of  the  dead  into  the  land  of  the  living.' 

*•  Champollion  found  a  doorway  in  the  Rameseum  at  Thebes  adorned  with 
figures  of  Thoth  as  God  of  Letters,  and  Saf  with  the  title  Lady  President  of  the 
Hall  of  Books.  Lettres  Egypt,  xiv.  Paris,  1868. 

•4  This  resembles  Lao-tse's  description  of  the  Law:  'You  look  and  you  see  it  not, 
it  is  colourless ;  you  listen  and  you  hear  it  not,  it  is  voiceless ;  you  desire  to  handle 
it,  you  touch  it  not,  it  is  formless.'  Stanislaus  Julien,  Lao-tte-King. 
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had  seen  her  lord.  He  was  raised  to  life  again  ;  and  he  made  his 
son  Horus  his  avenger  on  the  Evil  One.  It  is  this  sacrifice  which 
Osiris  had  once  accomplished  in  behalf  of  man  on  earth,  which  makes 
him  the  protector  of  man  in  the  other  world,  the  invisible  place. 
The  god-man  becomes  not  only  the  guide  of  the  deceased 
through  the  other  world ;  he  also  clothes  him  with  his  own  divine 

O 

nature,  so  that  throughout  the  books  the  deceased  is  described  as 
Osiris  M.  or  N.9  for  he  has  put  on,  and  become  identified  with, 
Osiris  ;  and  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  justice,  the  Judge  Eternal. 
Finally  he  is  represented  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  is  thus  at  once  the  representative  man  and  the  saviour  of 
mankind.55 

In  one  of  the  hymns  to  Osiris,  his  praise  is  sung  as  he  walks  the 
heaven  in  holiness  and  overthrows  the  impure  upon  earth.  He 
judges  the  world  according  to  his  will;  then  his  name  becomes 
hallowed,  his  immutable  laws  are  respected,  the  world  is  at  rest,  evil 
flies  away,  there  is  peace  and  plenty  upon  the  earth,  justice  is  esta- 
blished, and  iniquity  purged  away. 

The  national  hymn  of  Egypt  was  the  Maneros,  which  was  the 
passionate  cry  of  Isis  to  Osiris.56 

The  soul  on  entering  the  realms  of  the  dead  addresses  the  Divine 
Being  :  '  O  thou  Hidden  One  !  Hidden  where  thou  hast  the  praises 
of  all  in  Hades  (Amenti\  who  livest  in  power,  covered  with  a  precious 
veil — in  purity ! ' 57  Then  he  prays  for  admission.  Choirs  of  glorified 
spirits  support  the  prayer.  The  priest  on  earth  speaks  in  his  turn, 
and  implores  the  divine  mercy.  Then  Osiris  encourages  the  deceased 
to  speak  to  his  Father,  and  enter  fearlessly  into  Amenti.  Neverthe- 
less, before  the  soul  can  enter,  he  must  be  purified,  '  cleansed  from  all 
stain  of  evil  which  is  in  his  heart.'  Then  and  then  only  may  he 
pass  through  the  darkness,  and  be  '  manifested  into  light,'  and  hear 
the  voice  of  welcome  :  '  Come,  come  in  peace.' 58  But  the  Egyptians 
felt  that  no  man  could  become  pure  enough  to  enter  into  the  presence 
of  the  All-Pure,  and  therefore  they  described  the  soul  as  putting  on 
Osiris.  Under  the  shelter  of  that  divine  vesture  the  '  deceased  was 
protected  by  the  mystery  of  the  Name  from  the  ills  which  afflicted  the 


55  Aug.  Mariette  Bey,  Notice  des  Monum.  a  Boulaq,  1872,  pp.  105  sq.  I  may  notice 
here  that  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus  form  one  of  those  triads  which  are  found  in  most 
great  theologies:  'Le  point  de  depart  de  la  mythologie  egyptienne  est  une  TriadeS 
(Champollion,  Lettres,  xi.)  Isis  the  mother  with  Horus  the  child  in  her  arms — the 
merciful  who  would  save  the  worshipper  from  Osiris  the  stern  judge — became  as 
popular  a  worship  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  that  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
Italy  and  Spain  to-day.  Juvenal  mentions  that  the  painters  of  Home  almost  earned  a 
livelihood  by  painting  the  goddess  Isis. 

ss  Brugsch,  Die  Adonisklage,  p.  24. 

"  Henr.  Brugsch,  Sal  an  Sinsin,  sive  Liber  Metcm^Jsycliosis  veterum  JEgypt. 
Berlin,  1851. 

48  For  the  Christian  parallel  see  Newman's  Dream  of  ffcrontius. 
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dead.' 59  The  soul  then  enters,  and  is  amazed  at  the  glory  of  God 
which  he  now  sees  for  the  first  time.  He  chants  a  hymn  of  praise, 
and  passes  on  his  way. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  soul  on  its  passage.  The 
Turin  Papyrus  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Birch  in  Bunsen's  Egypt. 
One  chapter  is  entitled :  '  Of  escaping  out  of  the  Folds  of  the  Great 
Serpent,'  and  tells  how  the  deceased  defies,  and  in  the  strength  of 
Osiris  escapes,  the  Evil  One.  A  curious  series  of  chapters  follows, 
describing  the  'Reconstruction  of  the  Deceased,'  or  the  new  and 
glorified  body  which  is  given  him.  Several  chapters  relate  to  *  The 
Protection  of  the  Soul.'  By  virtue  of  repeating  one  of  these  the 
soul  '  goes  forth  as  the  day.  His  soul  is  not  detained  in  corruption 
(Kameker\'  a  passage  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  verse  : 
*  Thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  in  Sheol,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.' 60  A  parallel  passage  occurs  in  a 
later  chapter  (155),  'Hail,  0  Father  Osiris !  Thou  dost  not  corrupt, 
thou  dost  not  turn  to  worms.  Thou  dost  not  decay.  ...  I  am ! 
I  am  !  I  grow !  I  grow !  I  wake  in  peace.  I  am  not  corrupted.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  (125)  is  entitled:  *  Going 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  and  separating  a  Person  from  his 
Sins  when  he  has  been  made  to  see  the  Faces  of  the  Gods.'  Several 
copies  of  this  chapter  are  exhibited  on  the  stairs  leading  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  Egyptian  Rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
vignettes  explain  the  chapter.  At  the  entrance  to  that  Hall  of 
Justice  the  deceased  is  received  by  the  God  of  Truth.  He  finds 
himself  in  the  presence  of  forty-two  assessors,  or  avenging  deities, 
corresponding  to  the  forty-two  commandments.  Before  each  of 
these  he  kneels  in  turn,  and  confesses :  '  I  have  not  committed 
murder,  theft,  falsehood,'  &c.  Then  he  pronounces  the  formula  of 
the  final  judgment:  *I  have  fed  the  hungry,  given  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  clothed  the  naked,  sheltered  the  outcast,  and  been  a  father 
to  the  fatherless.'  He  is  then  placed  in  one  scale  of  a  balance  ;  in 
the  other  scale  is  placed  the  eyeless  and  handless  image  of  Justice. 
This  is  the  supreme  moment  in  the  soul's  existence.  In  the  Turin 
Papyrus  the  scene  is  painted  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  suited  to 
its  importance :  the  guardian  angel  watches  the  scale  which  holds 
-the  soul ;  Horus  watches  the  weight;  Anubis,  guardian  of  the  dead, 
watches  the  image  of  Justice ;  while  Thoth,  stile  in  hand,  records 
the  result  on  a  tablet. 

The  soul  is  then  conducted  by  Thoth  bearing  the  tablet  into  an 
inner  chamber,  where  Osiris  is  seated.  Osiris  pronounces  judgment; 
and  according  as  the  soul  which  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  is 

»*  Dr.  Birch  in  Zeittchrift  fur  ayyjrtiscJte  Fprache,  Ap.  1869,  p.  51.  It  is  to  tl  is 
that  Jamblichus  refers  when  he  says  that  the  '  Egyptians  affirm  the  way  to  heaven  is 
the  Name  of  God  which  penetrates  through  all  the  world  '  (Zte  My  ft.  viii.  5). 

»  Ps.  xvi.  10. 
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found  true  or  found  wanting,  it  passes  to  the  realms  of  bliss  or  to 
the  regions  of  purifying  fires. 

In  this  trial  scene  the  deities  are  sometimes  depicted  interceding 
as  mediators,  and  offering  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  soul.  There  is 
a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  the  deceased  is  shown  in 
the  act  of  placing  the  gods  themselves  on  the  altar  as  his  sin-offering, 
and  pleading  their  merits.61 

Joyfully  does  the  Book  of  Respirations,  or  Book  of  the  Breath  of 
Life,  salute  the  soul :  '  Come,  Osiris  N. !  Thou  dost  enter  the  Hall  of 
the  Two  Goddesses  of  Truth !  Thou  art  purified  from  all  sin,  from 
all  crime.  Hail,  Osiris  N.  I  Thou  being  very  pure  dost  enter  the 
Lower  Heaven.  The  Two  Goddesses  of  Justice  have  purified  thee  in 
the  Great  Hall.  .  .  .  Thou  art  justified  for  ever  and  ever  !'  4  0  ye 
Gods  who  dwell  in  the  Lower  Heaven,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
Osiris  N.  He  is  near  unto  you.  There  is  no  fault  in  him.  .  .  .  He 
liveth  in  the  truth,  he  nourisheth  himself  with  truth.  The  gods  are 
satisfied  with  what  he  hath  done.  Let  him  live !  Let  his  soul  live ! ' 62 
That  which  strikes  one  most  in  the  125th  chapter  is  the  profound 
insight  that  every  work  shall  be  brought  into  judgment,  and  every 
secret  thing  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  It  is  the  voice  of  conscience 
which  accuses  or  excuses  in  that  solemn  hour,  for  no  accuser  appears 
in  the  Hall ;  the  man's  whole  life  is  seen  by  himself  in  its  true  light, 
all  is  '  laid  bare  before  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do ; '  perfect 
justice  is  meted  to  every  man,  and  yet  at  the  last  moment  l  mercy 
seasons  justice,'  for  the  Judge  is  Osiris  the  god-man. 

The  rubric  that  follows  this  chapter  states  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
peated on  earth  with  great  solemnity.  The  worshipper  must  be 
1  clad  in  pure  linen,  and  shod  with  white  sandals,  and  anointed  with 
fragrant  oil,  because  he  is  received  into  the  service  of  Osiris  and  is 
to  be  dressed  in  pure  fine  linen  for  ever.'  This  reminds  us  of  the 
Apocalyptic  vision  :  '  To  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints.' 63 

Constantly  did  the  Egyptian  look  forward  to  the  day  of  final 
judgment.  It  was  the  most  important  day  of  his  existence ;  he  called 
it,  with  significant  brevity,  l  the  day ' — dies  ilia — the  day  in  which  he 
hoped  to  be  'justified,'  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  found  true  in  the 
balance.'  It  was  the  supreme  moment  of  escape  from  the  death  and 
darkness  of  this  world  into  the  life  and  light  of  the  other  world : 
then,  not  till  then,  should  he  *  behold  the  face  of  God.'  Therefore 
death  had  for  him  no  terror  ;  it  was  a  law,  not  a  punishment ; 64  it  was 
a  release  from  the  company  of  the  fellow-spirits  imprisoned  in  the 

61  Sharpe,  Egypt.  Myth,  and  Egypt.  Christianity, 
M  Sai  an  Sinsin.    Records  of  the  Past,  iv.  121. 
68  Revel,  zix.  8. 
64  '  Mors  lex  non  poena  est.' — Cicero. 
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body.  Sometimes  a  perfect  representation  of  a  mummy  was  seated 
at  the  Egyptian  banquets ;  sometimes  it  was  carried  round  to  each 
guest  in  turn :  '  Gaze  here,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  when  you  die 
such  shall  you  become.'  w  The  object  of  this  custom  was  to  teach 
men  *  to  love  one  another,  and  to  avoid  those  evils  which  tend 
to  make  them  consider  life  too  long  when  in  reality  it  is  too 
short.'66  In  a  festal  dirge  King  Antuf  (eleventh  dynasty)  sang: 
*  The  gods  who  were  aforetime  rest  in  their  tombs ;  the  mum- 
mies of  the  saints  are  enwrapped  in  their  tombs.  They  who  build 
houses,  and  they  who  have  no  houses,  behold  what  becomes  of 
them.  ...  No  man  returns  thence.  Who  tells  of  their  sayings? 
who  tells  of  their  doings  ?  who  encourages  our  hearts  ?  Ye  go  to  the 
place  whence  none  return.  .  .  .  Feast  in  tranquillity,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  one  who  carries  away  his  goods  with  him.  Yea,  behold, 
none  who  goes  thither  comes  back  again.' 67  There  is  a  sadness,  a 
profound  melancholy,  in  the  '  death  in  life  '  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  perhaps  justifies  the  curious  remark  of  Apuleius  :  '  The  gods 
of  Egypt  rejoice  in  lamentations,  the  gods  of  Greece  in  dances.' 

The  Egyptian  had  a  reverence  for  his  body — the  casket  in  which 
the  precious  jewel  of  the  soul  '  lodged  as  in  an  inn '  for  so  many 
years — and  so  he  built  sumptuous  tombs,  and  adorned  them  with 
frescoes  and  inscriptions,  and  called  them  his  '  everlasting  home.' 68 
Saneha,  in  his  autobiography  (2000  B.C.),  says :  '  I  built  myself  a 
tomb  of  stone.  His  Majesty  chose  the  site.  The  chief  painter  de- 
signed it,  the  sculptors  carved  it.  ...  All  the  decorations  were  of 
hewn  stone.  .  .  .  My  image  was  carved  upon  the  portal  of  pure 
gold.  His  Majesty  caused  it  to  be  done.  No  other  was  like 
unto  it.' 69 

These  tombs  were  often  sadly  desecrated.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  Eameses  the  Ninth  to  inspect  the  tombs 
of  the  'royal  ancestors  '  at  Thebes.  Their  report  has  been  translated 
by  M.  Chabas.  It  states  that  some  of  the  royal  mummies  were 
found  lying  in  the  dust ;  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  the 
treasures  had  been  stolen.  It  also  mentions  a  tomb  '  broken  into 
from  the  back,  at  the  place  where  the  stela  is  placed  before  the 
monument,  and  having  the  statue  of  the  king  upon  the  front  of  the 
stela  with  his  hound  Bahuka  between  his  legs.  Verified  this  day, 
and  found  intact.' 70  Such  is  the  report  of  3,000  years  ago.  Some 
years  ago  M.  Mariette  discovered  the  mummies  of  the  tomb  of  this 
very  king,  and  the  broken  stela  bearing  upon  its  face  a  full-length 

"  Herod,  ii.  78.     Lucian.     Essay  on  Grief. 

M  Plutarch  de  Is.  15. 

"  Records  of  the  Past,  iv.  118. 

88  ai'Sioi/s  OIKOVS  TTpoffayoptvovffiy. — Diodor.  i.  61. 

69  Goodwin's  translation  in  Records,  vi.  133. 

70  Melanges  Egypt.  3me  serie,  1870. 
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bas-relief  of  the  king  with  the  dog  Bahuka  between  his  legs,  his  name 
engraved  upon  his  back.71  It  was  often  difficult  to  find  the  tomb 
in  the  necropolis.  In  the  Tale  of  Setnau  we  read  :  '  He  proceeded 
to  the  necropolis  of  Coptos  with  the  priests  of  Isis  and  with  the  high 
priests  of  Isis.  They  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  in  searching 
all  the  tombs,  and  in  examining  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
and  reading  the  letters  engraved  upon  them,  without  discovering  the 
burial-places  of  Ahura  and  her  son  Merhu.' 7a 

Before  the  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb  it  was  embalmed  by  the 
*  physicians  of  Egypt.'  It  is  by  no  means  certain  why  the  body  was 
embalmed  and  preserved  with  so  much  care.  Sir  Or.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  intimated  a  belief  in  its  resuscitation,  but  there  is  no  proof 
in  their  writings  of  this  belief.73  The  most  probable  solution  is  the 
idea  that  as  the  soul  was  purified  in  the  other  world  so  the  body 
should  be  purified  and  prevented  putrefying  in  this  world.  So  care- 
fully are  the  mummies  preserved  that  if  a  piece  of  mummy  be 
macerated  in  warm  water,  it  will  recover  the  natural  appearance  of 
flesh,  and  if  it  be  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  will 
putrefy.74 

On  the  way  to  the  tomb  the  funeral  procession  halted  on  the 
shore  of  the  sacred  lake  of  its  nome  or  department ;  and  the  scene 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths  was  acted  with  an  awe-inspiring 
solemnity.  Forty-two  judges  stood  to  hear  if  any  one  on  earth 
accused  the  dead  as  his  own  conscience  was  then  accusing  him  in  the 
hidden  world.  If  an  accusation  was  made  and  substantiated,  the 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  burial  was  pronounced,  even  if  the  dead 
were  the  Pharaoh  himself. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  some  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  opens  up  a  considerable 
number  of  questions  of  extreme  interest  touching  its  influence  on  the 
earlier  religion  of  Israel  from  the  time  when  Abraham  '  came  near  to 
enter  into  Egypt,'  during  the  period  when  '  Israel  abode  in  Egypt,' 
first  as  guests  then  as  slaves,  until  they  were  led  forth  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,  the  fair  child  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  the  man 
'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.'  In  later  ages  Egypt 
still  stood  forth  as  the  source  of  wisdom  and  learning  whence  flowed 
the  culture  of  Greece ;  and  still  later  the  highest  culture  and  most 
brilliant  thought  of  the  Christian  Church  came  from  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  the  new  capital  of  the  old  country.75 

The  Egyptian  religion,  unaltered  by  the  Persians,  the  Ptolemies, 

71  Trans.  Eib.  Arch.  Soc.  IV.  i.  172.  «  Records,  iv.  147. 

73  Prichard,  E.  Myth.  198.  74  Pettigrew,  Hist,  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

75  Some  curious  details  of  Egyptian  ritual  are  still  extant  in  the  various  churches 
of  Christendom,  such  as  the  ring  which  the  Egyptian  put  on  his  wife's  finger  in 
token  that  he  entrusted  her  with  his  property ;  the  feast  of  candles  at  Sais,  which 
survives  in  Candlemas ;  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  find  their  counterpart  in  the  high 
priest  of  Thebes,  who  bore  the  title,  '  keeper  of  the  two  doors  of  heaven.' 
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or  the  Romans,  was  of  all  ancient  religions  the  most  obstinate  in  its 
resistance  to  Christianity.  The  priests  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  at 
Philae — *  He  who  sleeps  at  Philae  ' — opposed  the  edict  of  Theodosius 
in  A.D.  379 ;  and  that  so  successfully  that  we  find  from  the  votive 
tablets  they  were  in  possession  so  late  as  453  A.D.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  day  came  when  the  chants  in  honour  of  the  resurrection 
of  Osiris  gave  way  to  chants  in  honour  of  the  risen  Christ ;  and  the 
great  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  martyr  St.  Stephen.  '  This  good 
work,'  says  a  Greek  inscription,  '  was  done  by  the  God-beloved  Abbot 
Theodore.'  But  the  day  of  vengeance  came,  and  the  Christian  in  his 
turn  was  driven  forth  by  the  triumphant  Moslem,  and  the  Christian 
Church  is  now  extinct  in  Nubia. 

In  the  claim  which  Egypt  has  upon  our  affections  let  us 
never  forget  that  it  welcomed  as  guest  the  patriarch  to  whom 
three  great  religions  of  the  world,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
trace  back  their  spiritual  origin,  '  our  forefather  Abraham  ; '  and 
that  it  was  the  home  in  which  the  infant  Saviour  of  the  world, 
lying  in  His  mother's  arms,  found  a  refuge,  and  the  highest  signi- 
ficance was  given  to  the  words :  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son.' 

JOHN  NEWENHAM  HOARE. 
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THE   CAPE:   A    DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCH 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  part  of  the  world  of  -which,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written,  so  little  is  generally,  or  at  all  events 
intimately,  known  in  England  as  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colony 
alone  is  upwards  of  600  miles  long  by  400  miles  broad,  covering  an 
area  of,  say,  200,000  square  miles.  There  is  certainly  no  colony 
or  country  which  presents  more  objects  of  interest  to  the  intel- 
ligent traveller.  The  fauna  and  flora,  the  geological  conditions  and 
atmospheric  changes,  the  mountain  ranges  and  vast  karoos,  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  productions,  the  coasts  and  the  harbours,  all 
present  exceptional  features.  The  inhabitants  themselves,  of  diverse 
races,  from  many  regions,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  and  in  every  stage 
of  civilisation,  excite  the  highest  interest.  Even  the  absence  of 
what  might  so  easily  be  produced  is  a  subject  for  study  and  reflection. 
Much  is  strange,  a  great  deal  is  anomalous,  all  is  striking.  A  slight 
sketch  of  the  Cape  Colony,  therefore,  from  one  who  has  recently 
passed  through  many  parts  of  it  for  a  special  object  at  the  request  of 
the  Caps  Government,  and  who  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  of  visiting  points  of  interest,  and  of  associating  with  some  of 
the  most  capable  and  enterprising  among  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
acceptable  at  a  time  when  another  Kaffir  war  has  tended  to  direct 
special  attention  to  it. 

The  voyage  out  and  back  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
You  cannot  pass  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  between  Cape  Finis- 
terre  and  Madeira,  without  the  risk  of  rough  weather,  if  not  of  a 
full  gale  ;  nor  can  you  cross  the  equator  without  warmth.  But, 
deprived  of  these  little  varieties,  the  voyage — about  6,000  miles  in 
distance,  and  three  weeks  in  time — would  be  somewhat  monotonous. 
And,  after  all,  you  are  only  thoroughly  baked  for  a  few  days  and  par- 
boiled for  a  few  nights,  whilst  you  have  a  good  awning  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck,  and  a  windsail  sort  of  contrivance  (if  you  are 
wise)  out  of  your  porthole,  to  produce  a  circulation  of  air  in  your 
cabin.  Prickly  heat  may  cover  you;  but  it  is,  in  moderation,  a 
healthy  symptom.  You  may  take  a  salt-water  bath  ten  times  a  day 
if  you  like  it,  for  you  will  not  exhaust  the  ocean  ;  and  you  have  only 
to  pay  once  a  week  for  the  iced  drinks  for  which  you  sign  cards  daily. 
On  the  whole,  the  voyage  is  the  most  equable,  and  the  weather  most 
to  be  relied  on,  of  any  of  the  same  length  that  can  be  undertaken. 
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And  there  is  very  much  to  enjoy.  There  are  occasional  glimpses  of 
fish  life.  The  flying-fish,  chased  by  bonitas  in  the  water  and  by 
birds  in  the  air,  skim  along  the  surface.  Leaning  over  the  bow  of  the 
ship,  you  may  see  the  porpoises  swimming  under  water  in  front  of  and 
across  the  cutwater  with  astounding  rapidity,  or  gambolling  around  in 
shoals.  Now  and  then  a  grampus,  near  the  equator,  rears  his  enor- 
mous black  head  and  white  crest  out  of  the  waves,  and  shows  his 
back  fin  as  he  returns  to  the  watery  element ;  or,  more  to  the  south, 
a  whale  blows  and  flounders  past.  You  may,  however,  look  a  long 
time  and  see  very  little  ;  and  it  does  seem  extraordinary  that  in  tra- 
versing so  great  a  distance — a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe — there  should  be  such  a  paucity  of  birds  in  the  air  or  fish 
visible  on  the  sea.  The  time  passes  quickly,  and  with  more  or  less 
hilarity  or  conviviality,  according  to  the  tone  and  tempers  of  the 
passengers.  Some  are  musical  and  sing ;  one  or  two  play  the 
piano ;  some  prefer  novels,  cards,  chess,  or  draughts.  Consumptive 
patients,  going  or  returning,  generally  when  too  late,  require  constant 
attention,  and  hardly  expect,  perhaps,  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  There  are  plenty  of  children.  Some  of  the  passengers 
appear  to  do  absolutely  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  smoke. 
But  there  is,  in  any  case,  ample  leisure,  and  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  an  essay  or  article  of  this  description,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  an  infliction  on  the  little  world  of  readers.  Well,  three 
Sundays  have  gone  by — or,  having  left  Plymouth  on  Friday,  and 
stopped  for  six  hours  at  Madeira,  you  may  arrive,  as  we  did,  with 
our  excellent  host  and  careful  commander,  Captain  Larmer,  in  the 
Union  steamship  'African,'  on  the  fourth  Sunday  at  Cape  Town. 
There  are  two  lines  of  Koyal  Mail  steamers — those  of  the  Union  Com- 
pany and  those  of  Messrs.  Donald  Currie  &  Co.  By  one  or  other  you 
may  leave  England  any  Friday.  All  call  at  Madeira,  and  some  at 
St.  Helena  or  Ascension.  There  is  generally  time  for  a  trip  on  shore, 
going  or  returning,  at  these  places.  At  Madeira  you  may  enjoy  a  stroll 
and  a  meal  on  shore  ;  or  you  may  ride  to  the  convent  in  half  an  hour 
and  descend  in  a  sleigh  in  eight  minutes  ;  or  you  may  purchase  parrots, 
love-birds,  canaries,  chains,  jewellery,  laces,  and  fruit  in  any  quantity. 
For  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  you  may  hire  at  St.  Helena  a  pony 
which  will  carry  you  iii  an  hour  to  Longwood,  and  the  ride  so  far 
through  the  island  is  a  pleasant  break  to  the  journey,  especially  if 
you  can  persuade  a  lively  young  lady  of  the  party  to  accompany  you. 
In  that  case  you  must  hire  at  the  chemist's  shop,  as  we  did,  the  only 
lady's  horse  that  appears  to  be  available  at  James  Town.  For  some  un- 
explained reason  the  '  boys '  who  bring  the  four  horses  ordinarily  used 
on  such  occasions  to  the  beach,  object  to  their  being  ridden  by  ladies. 
The  proposition  having  been  mooted,  they  became  excited  and 
alarmed,  and  ungallantly  replied  that  they  were  not  going  to  *  have 
their  horses  made  fools  of.' 

It  is  227  years  since  a  European  party,  100  in  number,  under 
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Van  Eiebeck,  took  possession,  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  of 
the  valley  in  which  Cape  Town  now  stands.  Exiled  Huguenots,  Dutch 
and  German  farmers,  Piedmontese  refugees,  formed  valuable  additions 
to  the  little  colony.  But  from  the  first  its  progress  was  impeded, 
and  industry  and  commerce  were  checked,  by  the  arbitrary  ten- 
dencies, politically  and  commercially,  of  its  despotic  rulers.  The 
system  of  '  treking '  was  thus  commenced,  and,  ever  since,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  dissatisfied  farmers  to  '  trek '  off  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Government,  associated  in  their  eyes  with  grasping 
misrule  and  excessive  taxation,  if  not  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
After  various  changes,  the  colony  fell  finally  into  British  hands  in 
1806,  and  with  British  immigration  in  1820,  freedom  and  material 
improvements  began  to  make  real  progress.  The  Kaffirs  overran  the 
border  in  1834,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of,  say,  300,000£.  There 
was  an  exodus  in  1835  of  old  colonists  into  the  country  beyond  the 
Vaal,  into  the  territory  between  the  Vaal  and  the  Orange  Kiver,  and 
into  Natal.  There  was  another  Kaffir  war  in  1846,  and  a  third  in 
1851.  At  the  end  of  the  latter,  in  1853,  British  supremacy  was 
extended  over  Kaffraria  to  the  boundary  of  the  Kei.  After  twenty- 
four  years  of  peace  another  war  was  commenced  in  1877,  which  is 
still  in  progress.  The  exactions  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  first 
rulers  were  ultimately  followed  by  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury, 
executive  and  legislative  councils,  and  local  municipal  councils ;  and 
finally,  for  the  last  five  years,  responsible  government  has  been  '  on 
its  trial.'  It  was  and  is  still  considered  by  many  that  the  colony 
was  not  ripe  for  such  a  change ;  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  want  of 
independent  gentlemen  of  high  standing  to  undertake  the  chief  offices 
of  state.  The  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Molteno,  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
representative  man  with  wealth,  leisure,  and  other  requisite  quali- 
fications, commanding  the  confidence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
community.  Others  have  shown  energy  and  talent,  and,  as  all  things 
must  have  a  beginning,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  supply  of  able  states- 
men, with  high  aims  and  wise  principles,  will,  in  time,  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
Cape  Colony  has  increased  to  720,000  souls,  of  whom  probably  one- 
third  are  of  European  extraction.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the 
country  represent  a  value  of  10,000,000^.  to  12,000,OOOZ.  a  year;  and 
the  public  revenue  has  reached  1,200,000^  Eailways,  comprising  a 
total  length  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  are  being  constructed,  and  are 
more  than  half  completed.  The  telegraph  is  generally  at  work,  and 
will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  connected  with  England.  Passenger  and  post 
carts  traverse  the  principal  tracks  or  roads  for  4,000  miles.  Light- 
houses have  been  erected,  and  large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent 
at  the  points  where  harbours  are  required.  There  are,  further,  in  the 
colony  11,000,000  sheep,  3,000,000  goats,  1,200,000  cattle,  207,000 
horses,  110,000  pigs,  30,000  mules  and  asses,  and  22,000  ostriches. 
Cape  scenery  and  farming  are  different  from  anything  to  be  seen 
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in  England  or  elsewhere.     All  round  the  coast,  and  extending  for 
200  miles  into  the  interior,  are  extensive  mountain  ranges.     Being 
in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  they  are  necessarily 
crossed   by   any  roads  or   railways   running   into   the   interior.     A 
straight  line  from  the  coast  will  frequently  pass  through  half-a-dozen 
large  ranges  of  mountains;  and  they  are  so  closely  continuous  .that 
the  practical  means  of  communication  with  the  coast  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.     They  bear  different  names  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  range,  and  vary  in  height  up  to  9,000  feet.    The  roads  through 
them  pass  over  *  neks  '  or  through  '  poorts  ' — a  nek  being  an  open 
'pass'  at  a  lower  level  than  two  mountains  which  it  connects,  a 
*  poort '  being  an  enclosed  '  pass '  through  deep  channels  with  high 
sides.     *  Kloofs '  are  the  ends  of  the  valleys,  wooded  or  not  wooded, 
which  run  up  into  the  mountains  or  between  them.     The  tracts  of 
country  between  or  beyond  these  mountains  are  valleys,  '  flats,'  or 
4  karoos,'  varying  according  to  elevation,  soil,  and  the  supply  of  water. 
In  some  places  you  see  a  vast  area  of  park-like  country  with  trees  at 
intervals,  as  on  parts  of  the  Kaffrarian  border ;  in  other  places,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  are  trees  and  bushes  growing  closely 
together,  and  affording  almost  impenetrable  cover  for  elephants  and 
large  game,  as  in  the  celebrated  Knysna  forest,  and  in  the  eastern 
province,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  sea.     Further  from  the  sea,  and  on 
higher  ground,  are  the  *  karoos '  and  '•  flats ' — the  former  more  level,  and 
with  shorter  brush  and  scrub;   the  latter  more  uneven  and  more 
covered  with  trees.     The  karoos  are  of  various  quality,  some  with 
rich  reddish-brown  soil  and  excellent  herbage,  others  looking  like 
nothing  but  rocks  and  stones,  as,  for  instance,  that  vast   tract  of 
country  '  the  Gouph,'   towards  Beaufort   West.     Grassland,  in  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Cape 
Colony.    The  karoo  surface,  or  '  veldt '  (pronounced  '  felt '),  '  sweet '  or 
'  sour,'  is  composed  of  bushes  and  scrub,  wonderfully  adapted  by  nature 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist.  With  roots  running  deep  into 
the  ground,  they  exist  through  years  of  drought,  and  they  are  ready 
at  all  seasons  to  sprout  forth  after  rain.     Looking  like  dried  sticks 
or  bunches  of  heather,  protruding  from  the  hard-baked  or  stony  soil, 
these  Rhenoster  bushes,  or  sheep-bushes,  or  others,  yet  continue  to 
afford  nourishment  to  large  flocks  and  herds,  as  long  as  water  is 
obtainable.     Even  on  that  great  desolate  tract  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Orange  River,  and  in  the   west  of  the  colony,  known  as  Great 
Bushman's  Land,  which  is  out  of  reach  of  the  winter  rains,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  summer  streams,  green  food  quickly  appears,  when 
rain  does  come,  over  hundreds  of  miles,  on  which  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  quickly  get  fat.     But  when  prolonged  drought,  for  two   or 
three  years,  occurs,  then  unfortunately  the   farmers  lose  very  large 
proportions  of  their  animal  wealth.     The   colony  has  of  late  been 
suffering  from  one  of  those  severe  periods  of  drought  with  which  it  is 
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from  time  to  time  afflicted.  It  was  most  distressing  to  see  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  burnt  up,  and  the  river  beds  without  water,  and  to 
hear  the  accounts  of  serious  loss — one  farmer,  for  instance,  having 
lost  10,000  out  of  12,000  sheep,  and  cattle  &c.  in  proportion,  and 
not  expecting  to  be  able  to  save  the  remainder. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  rivers,  many  of  which  are  £  periodi- 
cal,' dry  up,  and  dirty  pools  only  are  left  here  and  there  along  their 
beds  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  wells  sunk  in  these  beds,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  drinking  water.  The  water  so  obtained, 
and  otherwise  procured  from  wells  over  a  great  part  of  the  colony,  is 
frequently  'brak'  or  saline,  and  is  as  unfit  for  vegetable  as  for 
animal  consumption.  In  riding  along  the  beds  of  such  rivers,  you 
may  find,  between  barren  rocks  and  perpendicular  scarps  of  mountain- 
sides, alternating  with  open  portions  of  karoo,  the  most  charming 
foliage  from  trees  still  nourished  by  the  moisture  below ;  and  you 
may  recognise  the  lines  of  rivers  and  watercourses  by  the  verdure 
that  lines  their  beds  and  banks,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
surrounding  barrenness.  It  may  be  imagined  how,  in  such  a  country, 
rivers  which  continue  to  run  in  time  of  drought  are  prized ;  how 
springs  and  watercourses  are  the  points  round  which  the  farmers 
centre ;  and  why  '  fontein '  is  the  terminal  to  the  names  of  so  many 
places  all  over  the  country.  These  river-beds,  sometimes  200  yards 
or  more  in  width,  and  either  dry  or  nearly  so,  are  at  times  filled  with 
mountain  torrents,  overflowing  their  banks,  and  are  then  impassable 
to  the  vehicles  of  the  country.  When  there  is  not  too  much  water 
they  are  passed  by  means  of  '  drifts,'  which  are  roadways  formed 
through  their  beds.  In  two  cases  the  railway  between  Cape  Town 
and  Beaufort  West  has  been  temporarily  taken  through  similar  *  drifts ;' 
and  the  question  has  been  mooted  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  suffer  the  loss  and  inconvenience  of  occasional  stoppage  to  the 
traffic  by  floods,  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  constructing  the  large 
bridges  which  would  be  required  to  cover  flood  openings. 

The  rivers  in  general,  in  this  strange  country,  are,  so  to  speak, 
useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  rivers  are  in  other  countries  em- 
ployed. They  are  dry  in  a  comparatively  short  period  after  heavy  rain- 
falls, and  are  not  available,  therefore,  for  irrigation,  cultivation,  and 
the  supply  of  villages,  just  when  they  are  most  wanted  for  these  pur- 
poses; and  they  sometimes  do  much  damage  by  overflowing  their  banks 
at  inconvenient  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  fertilising  soil  is  in  a  few 
cases  spread  by  them,  and  left  behind  as  the  flood  waters  subside. 

The  Orange  Eiver,  fed  by  the  Vaal  and  the  Caledon,  is  the 
principal  river  of  South  Africa.  It  runs  in  a  westerly  course  for,  eay, 
1,200  miles,  and  varies  in  the  width  of  its  bed  up  to  two  miles.  It 
presents  numerous  obstructions,  and  cannot  be  made  navigable.  It 
would  otherwise  be  valuable  in  connecting  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  a  large  proportion 
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of  Southern  Africa,  with  the  sea.  The  other  rivers,  such  as  Sunday 
River,  the  Friday  River,  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Kei  River,  &c., 
do  not  serve  even  to  bring  timber  from  the  interior,  and  their  mouths 
are  more  or  less  blocked  by  bars. 

There  is  timber  through  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  ample  supply 
in  the  Knysna  forest,  on  the  southern  coast  near  Plettenberg  Bay, 
where  elephants  are  still  found.     Much  of  it  is  good  and  durable, 
such  as  stinkwood,  sneezewood,  blackwood,  &c.,  available  for  con- 
struction, furniture,  and  fuel.     But  the  supply  is  limited  to  a  few 
portions  only  of  this  vast  colony,  and  even  where  the  wood  is  found 
the  labour  of  cutting  and  transporting  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  generally 
cheaper  to  import  teak,  oak,  fir,  and  other  woods  from  other  countries 
for  constructive  purposes.     Trees  of  almost   all  descriptions  might, 
however,  be  grown.     The  country  and  the  climate  would  be  im- 
mensely improved   by   extensive   planting.      There   are   plenty   of 
situations  where  trees  would  flourish,  but  labour  and  expense  and 
watering  in  the  first  instance  are  involved  in  the  process.     This   is 
a  bar  to  the  performance  of  such  work  by  private  individuals  seeking 
an  immediate  return  for  their  outlay ;  but  it  is  no  bar  to  the  opera- 
tions of  a  wise  government  having  in  view  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  country ;   and  no  more  important  step  could  be  taken 
than  that  of  systematically  planting  trees,  preparing  forests,  and  pro- 
viding for  future  supplies  of  timber,  on  ground  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
An  entire  exception  to  ordinary  Cape  scenery  is  found  at  "Wynberg 
and  its  neighbourhood.   In  running  by  railway  eight  miles  from  Cape 
Town  round  the  foot  of  the  Table  Mountain,  you  pass  through  woods 
and  groves   and  pleasant    places,   through   Mowbray,   Rondebosch, 
Newlands,  and  Claremont  to  Wynberg.     The  gentlemen  employed  in 
the  Government  offices  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  leading  gentlemen  -of 
business  in  the  city,  delight  to  reside  in  these  neighbourhoods.     The 
Governor- General's  country  house,  the  Bishop's  '  Court,'  the  residence 
of  the  late  Premier  and  his  charming  family,  and  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
Ebden,  are  also  found  in  these  regions,  which  lead  forward  also  to  the 
vineyards  of  Constantia,  and  to  Kalk  Bay  and  Hoots  Bay,  points  of  sea- 
side bathing  and  resort.   Consumptive  and  other  patients  frequent  the 
hotels  of  Cogill,  Drake,  and  Rathfelder  in  certain  months ;  and  no 
pleasanter  climate  or  more  salubrious  spot  can  be  found  all  the  world 
over.     The  views  of  the  mountain  are  always  charming.     You  may 
enjoy  the  dense  foliage  below,  or  the  fresher  air  and  finer  views  above. 
You  will  find  much  hospitality  and  charming  society  of  both  sexes, 
but  must  not  expect  in  that  luxurious  climate,  of  easy  production  and 
soft  existence,  all  the  energy  that  a  new  and  youthful  arrival  from 
England  would  naturally  display ;  and  there  is  red  dust  on  the  roads, 
which  makes  its  marks  unmistakably  felt  and  seen  in  your  bath  of 
a  morning,  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  trees,  on  linen,  laces,  and 
ribbons.     The  thatch  of  the  houses  is  covered  with  it,  so  as  to  look 
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like  velveteen,  and  it  imparts  a  cheerful  glow  to  everything  within 
its  reach.  At  Cogill's  hotel,  which  is  strongly  to  be  recommended 
to  all  intending  visitors,  you  may  live  with  all  the  comforts  of  home, 
and  on  reasonable  terms.  Three  bright-eyed  smiling  maidens  do 
nearly  all  the  work  of  the  establishment — even  when  twenty  guests 
collect  in  the  dining-room  at  seven  o'clock — and  are  always  ready  to 
anticipate  your  smallest  and  most  unreasonable  wants.  You  may 
hire  a  pony  and  carriage  at  any  hour,  and  drive  it  yourself,  for  visiting 
neighbouring  friends  or  scenery.  It  affords  the  greater  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  mention  the  above  three  hotels,  because  impartial  testi- 
mony compels  the  admission  that  good  hotels  are  not  the  rule  in  the 
colony,  and  the  charges  are  frequently  exorbitant.  There  are  too 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  governors,  and  other  distinguished  as 
well  as  more  lowly  travellers,  supposed  to  be  fair  game,  have  been 
made  to  pay  more  than  the  highest  prices  of  Europe  for  very 
miserable  accommodation  and  sustenance.  On  one  occasion  the  eggs 
were  found  to  have  cost  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  piece,  and 
the  question  was  asked,  'were  eggs  scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country? ' 
The  ready  reply  was  made  :  '  Oh  dear,  no.  Eggs  are  cheap  enough ;  it's 
only  governors  that  are  scarce.'  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  we  were 
ourselves  leaving  a  well-known  hotel  at  Graham's  Town,  a  heavy  item 
appeared  for  ( roome  waiting '  at  the  head  of  our  bill,  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  the  '  custom '  of  the  house  to  charge  for  rooms  from  the 
time  a  telegram  or  letter  was  received  until  they  were  occupied — 
whatever  the  length  of  that  time.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the 
rooms  were  kept,  and  indeed  they  were  not  available  or  ready  when 
our  party  (of  seven)  to  whom  the  bill  applied  arrived;  but  the  entry 
of  such  a  charge  was  an  unvarying  custom,  and  as  a  telegram  had 
been  received  two  days  before,  inquiring  whether  rooms  could  be 
provided  for  the  evening  on  which  the  party  arrived,  the  rent 
for  rooms  for  two  extra  nights  must,  it  was  stated,  be  paid.  As  it 
was  the  equally  unvarying  custom  of  our  party  not  to  pay  such  a 
charge,  the  amount  was  struck  out,  and  a  cheque  for  the  balance  was 
handed  in  by  our  secretary,  who  was  received  with  uncourteous  threats 
as  to  future  legal  proceedings  which  were  not  carried  out.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  hotels  in  the  colony  are  capable  of 
much  improvement,  that  more  courtesy  and  personal  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  to  the  accommodation  and  food  of  the  guests, 
and  better  control  in  their  respective  establishments,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

Let  not  the  farmer,  however  much  accomplished,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  imagine  that  he  can  farm  to  advantage  in  South  Africa 
without  having  gone  through  a  careful  and  special  apprenticeship. 
This  is  not  merely  true  with  regard  to  the  colony  generally,  but  also 
in  reference  to  particular  districts.  The  western  are  generally  earlier 
than  the  eastern  seasons,  which  are  nearly  the  reverse  of  ours ;  and 
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there  are  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate,  veldt,  and  contingencies  in 
different  districts.     The  cattle  accustomed  to  a  region  of  sweet  veldt 
will  sicken  and  die  when  suddenly  transferred  to  and  kept  waiting 
too  long  in  a  district  of  sour    veldt,  and   vice   versa.     Especially 
is  it  necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  those  terrible  and  depressing 
periods    of  drought,   in   order  to   obtain   actual   experience    of  its 
effects.     Of  the  different  avocations,  ostrich  farming  is  that  which 
is   the   most  novel  to    the   European  settler.      This    business   has 
spread  rapidly,  and  is   still  extending   over  different   parts   of  the 
colony.     The  breeding,  rearing,  and  plucking  of  these  birds  appear 
in  some  districts  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  occupations.     Each 
chick  is  worth  about  151.  when  three  weeks  old,  and  some  of  the 
old  birds  fetch  2501.  a-piece.     The  hen  sits  by  day  and  the  cock 
by    night    on    perhaps    twelve   to   fourteen    eggs    for    six   weeks, 
but  they  do  not  generally  breed  till  they  are  four  years  old.     The 
sitting  hen  looks  from  a  distance  like  a  heap  of  dried  sticks  or 
manure,  with  her  long  neck  stretched  out  on  the  ground.     In  disturb- 
ing a  nest  you  are  liable  to  attack  from  both  birds,  and  they  inflict 
serious  injuries  with  the  toe  of  either  leg,  unless  kept  off.     For  this 
purpose  a  long  stick  is  employed,  with  prongs  of  natural  branches  at 
the  end  of  it.     Thus  armed  you  may  approach  them  at  all  times. 
These  birds  are  very  silly  and  clumsy.     They  easily  break  their  legs 
in  dancing  about  for  joy  when  released,  or  in  trying  to  run  over  a 
fence.     They  are  kept  in  their  kraals  by  fences  of  bush  cut  and  laid 
on  the  ground  with  or  without  wire,  or  by  walls  no  higher  than  their 
chests.     The  chicks  are  like  hedgehogs  with  long  necks  and  legs,  and 
follow  their  owner,  who  feeds  them,  anywhere  ;  but  they  are  stopped 
by  a  little  rail  nine  inches  or  twelve  inches  high.     Poor  Mr.  Tillbrook, 
of  Glenconnor,  on  the  Graaf  Keynet  line,  who  kindly  initiated  us 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  farm,  who  had  spent  6,0001.  on  it,  and 
had  263  ostriches,   was  almost   in  despair.     He   had   'hardly  had 
any  rain  for  three  years,'  and  he  said  calmly,  *  I  begin  to  think,  sir, 
that  this  is  a  very  dry  country ; '  adding :   '  My  ostriches  are  now 
beginning  to  refuse  their  mealies  (Indian  corn),  and  that  is  a  very 
bad  symptom.'     The  feathers  from  a  good  bird  may  be  worth  151.  at 
each  plucking.     It  is  found  better  to  cut  them  off,  and  to  allow  the 
young  feathers  to  grow  for  a  month  or  so  afterwards  before  pulling 
out  the  old  ones,   which  is  done  by  nippers.     Artificial  hatching 
with   a  good  system  has  proved  very  successful.     More   eggs  are 
obtained,  and  feathers  are  not  injured  by  the  sitting  of  the  old  birds. 
Either  a  wide  range,  or  a  full  supply  of  artificial  food,  such  as  lucerne, 
clover,  mealies,  chopped  bushes,  and  crushed  bones,  granite,  sand, 
and  shells,  is  necessary.     They  thrive  in  the  hot  sun,  but  require  the 
green  food  following  on  rain  to  keep  them  in  healthy  condition ; 
and  the  supply  of  artificial  food  during  prolonged  drought  becomes  of 
course  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  towns  and  villages  have  their  peculiarities  as  well  as  the 
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country.  Capetown,  the  metropolis,  is  like  no  other  place  in  the 
world.  The  celebrated  Table  Mountain,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the 
Devil's  Peak,  rises  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  on  one  side ;  and  the 
Lion  Mountain,  with  its  '  head  '  and  '  rump,'  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  in  which  the  city  lies.  Its  docks,  as  well  as  Table  Bay, 
swarm  with  fish  ;  and  the  air  is  alive  with  sea-birds,  some  of  which 
plunge  into  the  water  from  great  heights.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
Dutch,  low,  and  yellow  or  brown.  Amongst  the  modern  buildings 
is  the  Museum — containing  an  excellent  library  and  good  collections 
of  scientific  subjects — at  the  head  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  opposite  Government  House.  These  are  pleasant  places 
for  a  stroll,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  city.  For  others  it  is  necessary 
to  go  outside  of  it,  '  round  the  Kloof ' — which  means  round  the  Lion 
Mountain — or  to  the  Wynberg  suburbs.  Capetown  might  easily  be 
the  healthiest  of  cities,  but  it  has  been,  for  want  of  proper  sanitary* 
arrangements,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  and  few  appear  to  live 
in  it  who  can  escape  from  it.  The  '  south-easter,'  ordinarily  called 
the  '  Doctor,'  is  looked  for  anxiously  to  blow  away  dust,  dirt,  and 
smells ;  which  it  does  periodically  and  with  unpleasant  violence. 
But  the  most  interesting  effect  of  the  *  south-easter '  is  seen  in  the 
'  table-cloth.'  During  the  prevalence  of  that  wind  cloud  forms 
visibly  and  rapidly  from  the  warm  air  suddenly  cooled  in  its 
ascent  on  the  Wynberg  side  of  the  Table  Mountain,  passes  over 
the  mountain  in  thick  masses,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  permanent  covering,  and,  pouring  down  from  the  summit, 
is  as  quickly  and  entirely  dispersed  by  warm  air  from  the  valley, 
which  it  encounters  in  its  descent  over  the  city.  When  these  pheno- 
mena are  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  sunset,  the  effects  are  grand 
beyond  description.  The  breakwater  in  progress,  extending  from 
the  shore  into  the  bay,  already  affords  valuable  shelter  ;  and  steamers 
are  able,  under  cover  of  it,  to  enter  the  docks  as  soon  as  they  have 
satisfied  the  port  authorities  in  the  matter  of  health.  Hansom  cabs, 
Malays  with  pagoda- like  hats  and  wooden  clogs,  held  between  the 
two  first  toes  by  a  button,  are  conspicuous  .-there  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  railway  station  is  within  an  easy  drive.  The  Malays  of  Capetown 
lead,  apparently,  a  happy  life — working  three  days  a  week,  making 
constant  pleasure  excursions  to  the  suburbs,  and  dressing  in  the 
quaintest  costumes  and  the  brightest  colours.  The  urban  population 
is  33,000 — English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Italians, 
Germans,  French,  and  Americans,  besides  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Coolies, 
and  Malays.  Including  the  suburbs  and  the  rural  population,  these 
numbers  are  doubled. 

Leaving  Capetown,  you  may  go  by  railway  to  the  older  districts 

of  settlement — Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  and  Wellington— -all  within  fifty 

miles  of  Capetown,  where   1,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  100,000 

gallons  of  brandy  are  produced,  where  granite  for  the  docks  is  quarried, 
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and  where  Huguenots  and  Dutchmen  rival  each  other  with  their 
orange  groves.  Further  forward  by  railway,  through  the  Tolbagh 
Kloof,  and  round  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  you  come  to  the  little  town 
of  Worcester,  with  a  small  palace,  originally  built  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  and  garden  to  suit,  for  the  Civil  Commissioner,  and  water 
running  down  both  sides  of  the  streets !  Onward  again,  through  the 
difficult  engineering  works  of  the  Hex  Kiver  Valley,  the  railway 
surmounts  mountain  regions,  with  heavy  gradients  of  1  in  40,  and 
sharp  curves  of  5  chains  radius,  like  an  Alpine  route  ;  and  then  the 
country  looks  more  and  more  desolate  until  in  the  wild  region  called 
'  the  Gouph,'  extending  all  the  way  to  Beaufort  West,  it  looks  as  if 
no  living  thing  could  exist.  It  required  courage  to  project  a  railway 
through  a  country  where  for  240  miles  there  is  not  a  single  village. 
Beaufort  West  is  the  terminus  of  the  western  system  of  railways  as 
now  contemplated,  but  further  extensions  will  be  required  towards 
the  eastern  districts,  and  towards  the  richer  sources  of  traffic  in  the 
interior,  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  them  in  developing 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  through  business  by 
which  alone  they  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

In  travelling  from  Capetown  to  the  eastern  districts,  a  land 
journey  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  Stopping  at  Mossel  Bay  to  land 
Dutch  cheese,  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits,  and  other  numerous 
articles  of  internal  consumption,  the  steamers  usually  compass  the 
390  nautical  miles  to  Algoa  Bay  in  parts  of.two  days  and  two  nights. 
Here  is  the  second  town  of  the  Cape  colony  as  regards  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  rival  of  Capetown  as  regards  its  enterprise 
and  commerce.  Whilst  Capetown  is  a  city  of  business,  of  government, 
and,  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  of  pleasure,  Port  Elizabeth  is  a  city  of 
business  only.  Wives  and  families  are  merely  companions  of  men  who 
deal  in  wool,  skins,  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.,  from  the  interior, 
and  who  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmers,  from  an  agricultural  engine 
to  a  tin  (for  there  are  no  pots)  of  Dundee  marmalade.  There  art- 
14,000  people  in  *  the  Bay,'  as  Port  Elizabeth  is  more  frequently 
•called,  mainly  in  trade  or  commerce.  There  being  always  more  or 
less  surf  on  the  coast,  merchandise  is  landed  in  surf-boats,  specially 
•constructed  with  flat  bottoms.  They  sail  well  in  a  heavy  sea,  as  I 
have  personally  experienced,  and  are  beached  in  the  surf;  and  they 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  Fingoes  and  Kaffirs,  whose  only  garments 
are  thick  cloths  round  their  necks  on  which  they  rest  heavy  packages. 
Formerly  passengers,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  were  carried  on 
shore  by  these  men  ;  but  there  is  now  a  quay  beyond  the  surf,  on 
which  passengers  and  some  goods  are  landed.  Those  who  can  do  so 
live  on  '  the  hill,'  at  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  small  park,  containing 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  club  is,  however,  the  most  attractive 
institution  of  the  place.  It  has  bedrooms  attached  to  it,  and  is 
admirably  managed,  and  the  members  are  most  kind  in  allowing 
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strangers  and  visitors  to  partake  of  its  privileges.  The  ladies,  who 
are  the  principal  complainants,  have  no  advantage  from  it,  but  the 
contrary ;  and  on  first  marrying  and  taking  up  a  residence  in  '  the 
Bay '  they  find  it  very  dull.  Those  who  remain  subside,  after  two  or 
three  years,  into  a  condition  of  inactivity,  if  not  of  contentment  or 
satisfaction.  There  are  no  walks,  no  drives,  no  amusements — they 
are  naturally  tired  of  going  up  and  down  'the  hill,'  on  a  road  steep 
and  dusty,  and  of  the  fine  view  of  the  bay  from  the  summit ;  and, 
like  other  ladies  in  other  places,  they  continually  enumerate  to  the 
casual  visitor,  when  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  receive  one,  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  '  they  have  had  a  change.'  The 
'  vley,'  a  small  sheet  of  water  (when  it  is  not  dried  up),  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  serious  discussion,  and 
many  debates  in  the  council  chamber.  It  serves  to  supply  the  club 
bedrooms  with  mosquitoes,  two  swans  with  wading-ground,  and  a 
number  of  people  with  the  means  of  controversy.  The  greater  part 
of  a  million  of  money  is  to  be  spent,  under  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Coode,  in  forming  an  iron  viaduct  1,000  yards  long,  through  the 
water  of  the  bay,  to  a  landing  jetty  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  railways 
are  partly  completed,  via  Uitenhage,  to  Grraaf  Reynet,  and  to  Cradock 
and  Grrahamstown.  When  the  Cradock  line  has  been  further  extended 
to  Colesberg,  Bloemfontein,  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  through  the 
Orange  River  Free  State,  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  Bay  will  acquire 
the  importance  that  its  natural  position  would  seem  to  justify.  But 
this  is  a  delicate  question.  There  are  strong  feelings,  which  we  can- 
not do  more  than  hint  at  here,  between  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
and  their  rivals  of  the  west,  as  to  the  direction  which  the  railways 
for  the  interior  should  take,  and  as  to  the  port  that  should  be  favoured 
in  the  matter  of  exports  and  imports  for  distant  and  fertile  regions. 

The  capital  of  the  eastern  districts,  and  the  prettiest  town  in  the 
colony,  is  Grrahamstown,  with  1,200  houses,  and  a  population  of 
9,000.  It  is  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie,  and  within 
two  years  it  will  be  connected  with  Port  Elizabeth,  via  the  Alicedale 
junction,  with  the  Cradock  line.  The  country  is  difficult,  and  looks 
more  adapted  in  some  places  for  wild  animals  than  for  railways,  and 
the  works  will  be  heavy.  But  they  have  made  much  progress,  and 
much  money  has  been  already  spent  upon  them.  Grrahamstown  was 
originally  established  as  a  military  frontier  post,  and  it  throve  in 
that  capacity  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  of  its  first  settlers — the  Albany 
brethren,  who  suffered  much  from  floods,  drought,  locusts,  and  Kaffirs. 

It  has  now  been  superseded  as  a  frontier  town  by  King  William's 
Town,  which  may  be  reached  by  road  from  Port  Elizabeth,  via 
Grahamstown,  or  by  sea  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  East  London,  and  by 
rail  from  the  latter  place.  In  following  the  latter  route,  we  were 
fortunate  in  not  being  detained,  as  others  had  been,  for  days,  outside 
the  bar  at  East  London.  The  lifeboat  was  able  to  face  the  surf  for 
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the  first  time  for  three  days,  and  to  take  us  off,  seven  in  number, 
with  our  baggage ;  but  we  watched  a  surf-boat  struggling  for  an  hour 
without  being  able  to  make  perceptible  way  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
from  the  harbour  to  the  steamer,  and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  do 
any  more  with  surf-boats  on  that  day.  The  warp  on  which  they  were 
hauled  across  the  bar,  and  through  the  surf,  until  the  tug  could  catch 
hold  of  them,  had  become  embedded  in  the  sand,  and  could  not  be 
released.  A  breakwater  is  under  construction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Buffalo  River,  and  Sir  J.  Coode  is  reported  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  this  and  other  works  in  permanently  improving  the  entrance 
to  that  river.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  landing  or  embarking  at  East 
London  is  uncertain  and  risky.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  choked 
with  sand.  The  surf  frequently  renders  the  bar  impassable,  even  in 
calm  clear  weather.  When  we  re-embarked,  on  board  the  '  Kaffir,' 
— afterwards  lost  on  her  next  voyage  from  Capetown  eastward — the 
excellent  superintendent  of  the  Union  Company,  Captain  Baynton, 
who  was  on  board,  said,  as  we  reached  the  ship  in  the  lifeboat :  '  I 
watched  you  through  the  surf,  and  thought  you  bore  a  charmed  life  ; ' 
and  in  her  next  trip  the  same  lifeboat  was  upset,  and  several  lives 
were  lost.  We  heard  also,  on  reaching  Capetown,  of  the  wreck  of 
the  only  two  vessels  we  had  left  lying  off  East  London.  The  two 
villages  of  East  London  on  the  west,  and  Panmure  on  the  east  of  the 
Buffalo,  will  no  doubt  improve  and  increase  if  the  harbour  be  made 
more  accessible ;  but  at  present  they  are  not  agreeable  places  to  land 
in,  to  remain  in,  or  to  embark  from,  though  the  neighbouring  scenery  is 
some  of  it  very  enjoyable.  So  also  is  the  ride  from  Panmure  to  King 
William's  Town,  or  to  '  King,'  as  they  have  an  annoying  way  of 
calling  the  town.  At  the  various  stations  on  the  East  London  and 
Queenstown  Railway,  and  at  the  Blaney  Junction  with  the  King 
William's  Town  branch,  farmers  and  their  families,  and  friendly  Kaffirs 
and  their  families,  had  collected  for  protection.  The  goods  shed 
at  Blaney  was  full  of  Dutch  families,  all  living — men,  women,  and 
children — in  one  big  building,  the  beds  on  the  lines  of  rails,  and  the 
furniture  and  cooking  apparatus  on  the  goods  platform.  At  Berlin, 
there  was  a  congregation  of  Kaffir  huts,  and  the  system  of  '  blanket 
Kaffir'  life  was  carried  on  selon  lea  regies.  A  war  dance  with  assegais, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  party,  was  performed  with 
spirit  by  men  with  and  without  breeches,  blankets,  and  miscellaneous 
suits ;  and  the  women  got  much  excited,  jumping  about  and  shrieking, 
especially  the  older  and  uglier  samples  of  the  race,  with  their  babies 
tied,  as  usual,  on  their  backs.  The  girls  received  offerings  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  and  smoked  them  with  great  gusto,  and  were  many  of  them 
much  ornamented  with  bracelets,  anklets,  and  beads.  A  few  had 
clean  blankets,  freshly  dyed  with  red  ochre,  round  their  shoulders  or 
waists.  They  are  well  able  to  appreciate  and  appraise  their  own 
value — one  of  them  saying  that  she  was  only  worth  ten  cow?,  whilst  a 
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very  good-looking  girl  would  be  worth  twenty-five  cows.  At  the  Kei 
Road  Station,  the  point  de  depart  for  the  disturbed  districts,  there 
was  a  still  more  motley  assemblage  of  protectors  and  protected — 
•escorts  of  regular  troops  for  ammunition  and  provisions  arriving  and 
departing — volunteers  encamped  under  tents,  wagon-covers,  huts,  of 
iron,  wood,  or  bushes — people  of  all  colours  and  all  nations,  scattered 
about  in  confusion  amidst  heat,  dust,  and  dirt.  The  rails  were  laid 
further,  up  to  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Kaboussie  River,  and 
at  the  end  of  them  we  took  '  Cape  carts  '  with  four  horses  to  each, 
to  drive  towards  Queenstown.  The  road  to  that  place  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Sandilli's  location,  and  the  railway  is  being 
constructed  along  the  same  line  of  country,  passing  GTreytown,  the 
Toise  River,  the  Thomas  River,  Tylden,  and  Cathcart.  Few  workmen 
were  left  on  the  railway.  The  engineers'  quarters  and  camps,  and 
the  platelayers'  houses,  were  fortified  by  stone  turrets  at  the  corners, 
or  chevaux-de-frise  formed  with  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  and  pick- 
axes tied  together  by  telegraph  wire.  The  engineers  and  their  men 
had  turned  soldiers  ;  the  sailors  from  H.M.S.  'Active'  were  escorting 
ammunition  northward.  At  Tylden,  torpedo  mines  had  been  prepared, 
to  be  exploded  outside  the  buildings  in  the  faces  of  any  approaching 
hostile  Kaffirs.  The  drive  over  the  mountain  passes  and  along  the 
Bontebok  Flats  and  through  the  valleys,  first  to  Cathcart  and  then 
to  Queenstown,  was  (in  January)  very  hot,  but  very  charming. 

The  varieties  of  mountain  scenery  were  infinite,  and,  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  valley  of  the  Imvani,  we  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
smoke  of  Grongobella's  burning  kraal,  as  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  750  men  who  had  been  despatched  from  Queenstown  and  the 
neighbourhood  at  two  o'clock  that  morning.  Some  hostile  Kaffirs 
on  the  hills  had  repulsed  a  small  body  of  men  who  had  endeavoured 
to  join  the  main  body.  The  Braamnek  Pass  and  the  road  running 
over  it  into  Kaffirland  were  also  in  our  view,  and  a  laager,  or  camp 
of  Dutch  and  other  farmers,  collected  for  mutual  protection,  was 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  pass  on  the  Queenstown  side.  At  Tylden 
the  piers  were  finished  for  the  bridge  over  the  Zwart  Kei  River,  and 
the  little  hotel  had  its  front  windows  planked  and  loopholed.  At  the 
side,  loopholes  were  cut  in  the  cotton  blinds !  M.  Fraschet's  inn, 
between  Stutterheim  and  Grey  town,  was,  to  his  disgust,  so  much 
darkened  by  its  fortifications  that  we  were  obliged  to  eat  our 
luncheon  by  the  light  of  two  tallow-candles.  He  had  received  a 
message  from  his  friend  Sandilli,  the  chief  of  the  rebellious  Graikas,  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  his  house  nor  with  any 
of  his  guests — that  he  had  issued  orders  to  his  tribe  not  to  molest 
it — that  he  was  at  present  very  poor  and  had  no  money — and  he 
would  be  much  obliged  for  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  stick  of  tobacco. 
They  were  duly  forwarded,  and  a  second  request  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion was  also  promptly  complied  with. 
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At  Greytown  great  numbers  of  Gaikas  registered  as  loyal  were 
living  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  near  a  stream,  in  charge 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  covered  the  mountain  sides.  A 
considerable  population  has  sprung  up  there  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  they  seemed  quite  at  home,  with  their  moderate  wants  of 
huts,  blankets,  &c.,  all  supplied,  and  innumerable  little  naked  black 
children  running  about. 

Queenstown  is  a  thriving  place  of  nearly  5,000  inhabitants, 
originally  built  on  the  idea  of  its  being  defensible,  with  its  market- 
place in  the  shape  of  a  hexagon,  and  streets  radiating  from  its  angles. 
At  King  William's  Town,  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants,  the 
Grey  Hospital  is  the  principal  building.  The  Governor-General 
was  living  in,  and  had  occupied  for  five  months,  a  barrack-room,  with 
the  officers  of  his  personal  staff  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  Premier 
(Colonial  Secretary)  was  living  in  an  hotel,  and  the  War  Minister  in 
a  small  lodging  house,  with  the  best  accommodation  that  the  little 
town  in  its  strained  condition  could  afford.  We  should,  on  our 
arrival,  have  slept,  two  of  us,  in  a  railway  carriage  at  the  station,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Molteno,  who  found  us  a  room 
and  meals  at  his  hotel;  and  should  have  fared  badly  for  a  previous 
dinner  but  for  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Merriman,  the  active  and 
energetic  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  War  Minister,  and  his 
very  charming  wife,  who,  we  were  sorry  to  find,  displaced  two  other 
expected  guests  to  make  room  for  us. 

From  this  point  instructions  were  being  hourly  issued,  and  arrange- 
ments made,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Kaffir  war,  in  regard  to 
which  so  much  ought  to  be  said.  This  is  not  the  place  for  any 
detailed  discussion  on  such  a  subject,  but  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without 
a  few  words,  especially  as  the  questions  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  it  were  the  occasion  of  a  rupture  between  the  Governor  and  his 
Cabinet,  imminent  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  which  ended  in  separation 
shortly  afterwards.  The  policy  which  was  adopted  after  the  last  Kaffir 
war  of  1853  was  to  settle  the  frontier  with  colonists,  who,  as  burghers, 
received  free  grants  of  land  on  the  condition  of  their  providing  to 
a  certain  extent  for  frontier  defence ;  and  to  set  apart  '  locations ' 
and  '  reserves '  for  the  natives.  The  Kaffirs,  in  fact,  thus  received 
some  of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
prospered  in  their  own  way.  But  this  policy  has  not  been  successful 
in  many  important  respects.  It  has  served  to  maintain,  under 
ignorant  and  dissolute  chiefs,  a  system  of  imperium  in  imperio 
which  has  not  been  for  the  good  either  of  the  Kaffirs  themselves  or 
of  the  colony.  Sandilli,  for  instance,  a  drunken  decrepit  old  man, 
of  no  manner  of  good  to  his  25,000  people,  yet  retained,  as  their 
chief,  sufficient  authority  to  recall,  by  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  those  who  were  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  on 
the  expectation  of  war.  And  the  maintenance  of  his  subjects  on  this 
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location  prevented  their  general  dispersion  and  their  greater  utility 
in  providing  the  farmers  and  others  with  the  labour  which  they  so 
much  required,  and  which  the  Kaffirs  were  so  well  able  to  provide. 
The  system  has  also  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Kaffirs  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  served  to  retain  them  in  the  life  of  barbarism, 
idleness,  and  witchcraft,  in  which  they  naturally  live,  in  place  of  teach- 
ing them  to  perform  useful  work,  to  respect  themselves  as  more 
valuable  members  of  society,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
civilisation.  They  increase  in  numbers  faster  than  the  Europeans  of 
the  colony,  and  superintendents  and  missionaries  have  been  planted 
amongst  them  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  But  their  progress 
in  civilisation  and  evangelisation  has  been  extremely  limited,  and  they 
have  not  been  prevented  from  again  engaging  in  hostilities  which  must 
be  the  occasion  of  much  loss  of  life  and  cattle  to  them,  and  of  much 
expense  and  difficulty  to  the  colony.  The  Kaffirs  who  have  been 
specially  engaged  for  railway  and  other  work  during  the  last  few  years, 
at  comparatively  high  wages,  have  in  many  instances  not  cared  to 
remain  longer  than  was  necessary  to  attain  the  special  objects  of  their 
ambition.  With  money  enough  to  purchase  a  gun  and  two  or  three 
wives,  they  could  return  to  their  huts  and  their  blankets  without  any 
further  obligation  to  work.  The  trouble  and  cost  of  engaging  and 
training  them  was  in  great  part  thrown  away  when,  after  a  short  time, 
they  could  retire  with  a  sufficient  independence,  and  live  afterwards  in 
idleness  themselves  upon  the  labour  of  their  wives.  However  active 
the  European  officers  and  missionaries  might  be,  their  work  was 
necessarily  resultless  under  such  conditions,  and  experience  has  shown 
the  impossibility  of  christianising  savages  without  also  changing 
their  mode  of  life.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but 
in  dealing  with  masses  of  natives  living  in  their  natural  condition  y 
such  as  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that 
they  may  best  be  acted  upon  for  good  by  teaching  them  the  dignity 
of  labour,  the  virtue  of  self-respect,  and  the  advantages  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  as  steps  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christian  teaching  in  place  of  witchcraft  and  superstition. 

Now  that  war  has  again  broken  out,1  it  is  desirable  to  bear  these 
truths  in  view,  and  to  consider  not  only  how  peace  can  by  victory 
most  rapidly  be  obtained,  but  also  how  it  can  be  most  effectually  and 
permanently  secured  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colony.  During  the  last  six  months,  whilst  it  has  been  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time  that  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end,  or 
would  be  so  in  a  continual  fortnight,  disaffection  has  only  been 
gaining  ground,  and  there  has  not  been  unanimity,  so  necessary  in 
all  warlike  operations,  amongst  the  imperial  and  colonial  authorities. 
The  burghers  and  some  of  the  colonial  forces,  equally  efficient  in  the 

1  This  was  written  in  March  1878,  and  some  of  the  recommendations  have 
already  been  carried  out. 
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saddle  and  with  the  rifle,  are  more  dreaded  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  colonists.     They  are  admirable  for  special  operations 
and  short  periods.   But  they  have  no  staying  power.   They  commonly 
retire  with  such  cattle  as  they  capture  when  they  and  their  horses  are 
exhausted,  when  they  have  consumed  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
they  carry  with  them,  and  when  their  homes  urgently  require  their 
presence.     The  imperial  troops  on  the  other    hand,  moving  more 
slowly,  and  unable  to  pursue  hostile  Kaffirs,  have  the  advantages  of 
organisation,  discipline,   and   persistent   action.      Combined   under 
one  authority,  these  two  descriptions  of  forces  would  insure,  under 
proper   arrangements,  ultimate   success.      Employed   as   they   were 
under   separate   authorities,  with    antagonistic   views,  they  worked 
under   great  disadvantages.      It  might  be  better  to  withdraw  the 
Lieutenant-General  and  the  imperial  troops,  and  to  leave  the  colonists 
to  fight  it  out  with  the  Kaffirs.     It  might  be  better  to  place  the 
colonial  troops  under  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  to  vest  him  with 
the  military  responsibility  of  the  war.      But  divided  action,  separate 
objects,  and  mutual  distrust  were  unfortunate  combinations.     It  was 
no  wonder  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  with  all  his  forbearance,  felt  at  last 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end   to  such  a  state  of  things.     The 
imperial   troops  were  successful  in  the  operations  they  undertook 
for  clearing    portions    of  territory,    and    the  colonial   troops   were 
equally  successful  in  such  isolated  operations  as  they  carried  out. 
But,  for  want  of  a  good  intelligence  department,  the  Government 
knew  little,  compared  with  what  they  ought  to  have  known,  of  the 
movements  of  hostile  chiefs,  whilst  the  Kaffirs  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  movement  of  Government  troops  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
operations  generally  was   only   to   add  fuel   to   the   fire,   as   fresh 
tribes  joined  in  foolish  and  increasing  rebellion.     In  all  wars  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view  some  permanent  objects,  which,  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  will  secure  victory  and  end  the  strife.     How 
may  the  Kaffirs  be  best  overcome  ?     Not  by  occupying  portions  of 
territory,    which   they    may  afterwards  reoccupy ;    not  by  making 
isolated  attacks  on  strong  positions  and  slaughtering  them  100  or 
more  at  a  time ;  not  by  merely  capturing  cattle  from  them.     These 
systems  have  been  tried  as   yet  without  success.     There  is  another 
system  more  promising,  which  I  ventured  to  propose  in  the  colony, 
and  which  met  with  approval  in  the  highest  quarters.     The  Kaffirs 
have   no   personal   interest   in   the  war,  but   the   contrary.      They 
fight  only  at  the  command  of  their  chiefs.     The  war  may  best  be 
ended  by  the  capture  and  detention  of  those  chiefs,  whom  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  alive,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for   further 
operations  for  the  capture  of  their  successors.     Proper  intelligence  is 
required,  and  should  be  obtained,  of  the  movements  and  position  from 
day  to  day  of  those  chiefs.     If  Sandilli,  Kreli,  Gongobella,2  were 
*  Sandilli  and  Gongobella  have  since,  apparently,  been  killed  or  captured. 
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regularly  hunted  down,  one  after  the  other,  by  bands  organised  and 
concentrated  for  that  special  purpose,  and  were  finally  captured,  the 
shooting  of  individual  Kaffirs,  the  capture  of  cattle,  the  temporary 
occupation  of  territory,  would  meanwhile  be  unnecessary,  except  as 
contributing  to  that  one  object.  When  it  was  achieved,  the  pacifi- 
cation and  occupation  of  the  country  would  be  comparatively  an  easy 
task.  And  the  Government  would  then  be  wise  in  destroying  the 
system  of  Kaffir  chieftainships  altogether  ;  in  taking  upon  itself 
the  direct  superintendence  and  management  of  the  different  reserves 
and  locations,  and  ultimately  of  all  Kaffir  territory ;  in  encouraging 
the  dispersion  of  the  Kaffirs  as  labourers  and  workmen  throughout 
the  colony ;  and  in  thus  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
and  the  employer,  the  good  of  the  Kaffir,  and  the  development  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

To  conclude,  South  Africa  is,  physically,  politically,  and  com- 
mercially, a  country  of  peculiarities  and  anomalies.  The  moun- 
tains are  innumerable,  occupying  much  useful  space,  and  adding 
enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  communication  and  transport ;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  high  in  some  cases  to  receive  and  in  others 
to  retain  snow,  and  thus  to  feed  constant  streams ;  and  they  prevent 
the  rain  from  reaching  the  interior  by  intercepting  much  of  it. 
There  are  numerous  rivers,  but  they  are  not  navigable,  and  many 
of  them  become  dry  when  their  waters  are  most  required.  The 
rainfall,  precious  as  it  is  in  such  a  climate,  is  allowed  to  run 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  when  it  might  in  numberless  instances  easily  be 
caught  and  utilised  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  plenty.  There  are 
forests  with  valuable  timber  that  is  not  employed,  and  vast  tracts 
where  trees  might  be  usefully  planted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
climate  and  future  consumption.  There  are  harbours  without  shelter, 
and  ports  at  which  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  embark  or  disem- 
bark passengers  or  goods.  Half  a  million  of  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, admirably  adapted  for  labour,  and  whose  services,  properly 
rendered,  would  at  once  bring  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  to  the  country, 
are  allowed  to  lead  for  the  most  part  idle,  useless,  and  vicious  lives  ; 
and  are  turned  to  the  worst  possible  account  in  being  trained  to  fight 
each  other,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  their  friends  and  employers,  in 
successive  wars.  Hereditary  animosity  thus  takes  the  place  of  mutual 
obligation  and  advantage.  With  a  soil  and  climate  in  which,  under 
proper  arrangements,  almost  every  product  of  the  earth  might  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  profusion  be  cheaply  produced,  there  is  hardly 
any  article  of  food  or  clothing  that  is  not  imported  from  less  favoured 
countries.  Even  Swiss  condensed  milk  is  carried  for  long  distances 
on  ox-wagons  through  pastoral  regions.  But  life  is  too  easy :  energy  is 
wanting :  the  climate  is  in  some  parts  too  luxurious  :  high  aims  and 
wise  measures  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  with  persistent  determina- 
tion. Poverty  of  resource  reigns  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  opportunity. 
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It  is  a  country  of  waste  and  wastes.  Its  roads  are  lined  with  bottles, 
tins,  and  carcases,  and  its  coasts  with  wrecks.  Representative  insti- 
tutions work  indifferently,  amidst  a  Babel  of  tongues,  for  want  of 
representative  men;  and  the  great  future  yet  open  to  the  colony 
depends,  as  will  have  been  seen,  under  good  government  and  healthy 
enterprise,  upon  a  few  main  conditions  : — 1.  A  supply  of  labour. 
2.  The  storage  of  water  and  irrigation.  3.  The  planting  of  trees. 
4.  Improved  means  of  communication. 

I  write  in  no  captious  spirit.  I  do  not  allude  to  these  peculi- 
arities, anomalies,  and  wants,  for  the  sake  of  complaint  or  of  finding 
fault.  I  know  how  great  is  the  desire  for  improvement  amongst 
the  intelligent  and  thinking  in  the  community — from  the  distin- 
guished Governor-General  in  his  barrack-room  down  to  the  smallest 
proprietor  in  his  modest  farmhouse.  I  know  how  much  money  is 
being  and  has  been  spent  on  road-bridges,  railways,  and  other  facilities 
for  communication.  But  I  realise  also  how  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  before  South  Africa  can  fulfil  its  happy  destiny.  I  trust  that 
the  above  sketch  may  in  a  small  degree  lead  to  discussion  or 
reflection,  and  thus  assist  in  the  good  work ;  and  I  shall  always, 
in  any  case,  take  the  highest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
in  which  I  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  to  which  I 
have  paid  a  very  pleasant  visit. 

HENRY  W.  TYLER. 
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PERSONAL   RULE:    A   REPLY. 


THE  reader  of  political  reviews  and  magazines,  and  those  insatiable 
politicians  who  devour  the  Long  Vacation  speeches  of  our  public  men, 
must  have  been  conscious  for  some  time  past  of  a  novel  element 
creeping  into  the  controversies  of  the  day.  When  rival  statesmen 
had  abused  each  other  to  their  hearts'  content  but  a  short  time  since, 
we  might  still  have  searched  the  most  vehement  of  their  diatribes  in 
vain  to  find  the  name  of  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm  dragged 
into  the  quarrel.  Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  publication  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  a  whisper  swelling  by  degrees  into  a  distinct 
party  cry  has  been  raised  against  '  personal  government,'  which  first 
Baron  Stockmar,  and  secondly  the  present  Prime  Minister,  are  charged 
with  attempting  to  revive.  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand what  the  charge  means,  and  for  a  long  time  I  thought  very  little 
about  the  matter.  But  when  I  observed  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Groldwin  Smith  writing  as  if  he  really  believed  that  the  alarm  was  a 
just  one,  and  not  a  mere  scarecrow  invented  for  party  purposes,  I 
began  to  wonder ;  and  as  wonder  is  the  parent  of  knowledge,  I  hoped  I 
might  sooner  or  later  find  out  what  this  mystery  may  be.  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  is  not  a  man  to  be  led  astray  by  will  o'  the  wisps,  or  to 
imperil  his  reputation  by  endorsing  a  puerility.  There  must  be  more, 
I  thought,  in  this  than  meets  the  eye — something  which  is  known 
only  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  which  simple  outsiders 
like  myself  naturally  fail  to  comprehend.  When  Mr.  Dunckley's 
article  on  Personal  Eule  appeared  in  this  Eeview,  I  turned  to  it  at 
once  for  information.  But  I  did  not  find  myself  much  forwarder. 
I  found,  indeed,  that 

of  late  the  nation  has  begun  to  feel  that  it  has  not  the  same  control  as  it  once 
had  over  what  may  truly  be  called  its  destinies — those  decisions  in  matters  of 
policy  -which  tell  upon  the  future  with  the  combined  force  of  logic  and  of  fact. 
We  are  half  aware  of  being  led  by  unseen  guides  away  from  the  beaten  track. 
The  helm  of  the  State  is  governed  by  orders  which  we  have  not  given  and  are 
not  permitted  to  hear.  In  proportion  as  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  becomes 
restricted  and  paralysed  we  seem  to  discern  the  growing  expansion  of  a  subtile 
political  presence,  '  vast  if  undefined,'  which  draws  into  itself  the  vitality  we 
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are  losing,  and,  in  kindly  consideration  for  our  diminished  powers,  eases  ua  pf  the 
trouble  of  volition. 

But  as  I  read  this  I  felt  myself  in  the  position  of  Rasselas  when  he 
asked  Imlac  what  might  be  the  precise  meaning  of  his  advice  to  live 
according  to  nature.  *  To  live  according  to  nature,'  said  the  philo- 
sopher, '  is  to  act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising  from 
the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  effects ;  to  concur  with  the 
great  and  unchangeable  scheme  of  universal  felicity ;  to  co-operate 
with  the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
things.'  The  Prince,  adds  Johnson,  soon  found  that  this  was  '  one  of 
the  sages  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he  heard  him  longer.' 
Mr.  Dunckley's  explanation,  if  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  still 
requires  to  be  explained,  if  plain  men  are  to  understand  him.  I  am 
still  obliged  to  ask  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  personal  govern- 
ment. It  cannot  mean  merely  the  exercise  of  unquestioned  preroga- 
tives by  Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament ;  for  personal  govern- 
ment in  that  sense  has  never  ceased  to  exist  in  this  country,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  revived.  It  cannot  mean  the  revival  of  the 
monarchical  constitution  which  existed  before  1688;  for  although 
Mr.  Dunckley  distinctly  charges  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  '  seeking  to 
restore  the  monarchy  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  First,'  charity  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  he  really  means 
what  he  says. 

What  I  have  always  understood  by  personal  rule  is  the  claim 
of  the  Sovereign  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  government,  to  require 
that  his  Ministers  shall  recommend  it  to  Parliament  with  their 
united  authority,  and  to  dismiss  them  if  they  decline  to  do  so.  As 
in  England  it  is  useless  to  dismiss  one  Ministry  unless  another 
can  be  found  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
personal  government  further  implies  either  some  machinery  for 
influencing  or  managing  that  assembly,  or  else  that  the  King  should 
always  be  sure  of  support  if  he  appeals  to  the  nation.  By  one  means 
or  the  other  Greorge  the  Third  did  succeed  in  exercising  this  power 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  He  did  so  during  Lord  North's 
administration.  He  did  so  on  Pitt's  return  to  power  in  1804.  And 
again  in  the  case  of  Lord  Grrenville  in  1806.  But  it  is  not  asserted 
to  my  knowledge  that  her  Majesty  has  done  anything  of  the  kind. 
Does  anybody  pretend  to  say  that  on  the  Eastern  question,  for  instance, 
or  the  Afghan  question,  the  Queen  took  one  view  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  another,  and  that  the  Premier,  like  Lord  North,  suppressed  his 
own  convictions  in  deference  to  the  will  of  her  Majesty  ?  Personal 
government  means  government  by  the  Sovereign  in  person.  It  has 
never  yet  been  understood  to  mean  simply  the  concurrence  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Minister  in  any  given  course  of  policy  distasteful  to 
the  country  or  otherwise.  The  expression  was  made  use  of  by  Lord 
North  himself  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  formation 
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of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  There  was  to  be  nothing  '  personal,'  he 
agreed,  in  the  new  system.  And  at  another  time  he  described  the 
system  of  George  the  Third  from  1770  to  17-82  as  'government  by 
departments,'  the  King  himself  being  chief  minister,  and  directing 
the  whole  machine.  But  nobody  called  it  personal  government  when 
her  Majesty,  through  Mr.  Gladstone,  exercised  her  royal  prerogative 
to  override  one  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Personal  government  is  when  the  Sovereign  acts  by  himself  on  his 
own  personal  convictions,  and  it  does  not  imply  that  he  is  to  have  no 
convictions  at  all,  or  that  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  specially  well 
acquainted  he  is  never  to  offer  a  suggestion.  I  mean  that  it  has  never 
been  held  to  imply  this  ;  and  that  whenever  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  any  of  our  own  kings  or  of  any  Continental  sovereign  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion,  it  has  been  held  to  mean  a  great 
deal  more.  I  am  not  now  concerned  in  defending  Baron  Stockmar, 
or  the  late  Prince  Consort,  or  .King  Leopold.  But  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  that  if  during  the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Queen,  as  Mr.  Dunckley  says, '  actually  took  a  side,' 
it  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  teaching  of  Baron  Stockmar,  who  had 
recommended  '  absolute  neutrality,'  as  to  the  counsels  of  those  friends 
of  her  youth  who  have  generally  been  considered  the  special  champions 
of  the  Constitution.  This  advice  to  the  Crown  to  keep  quite  above  and 
aloof  from  party,  was  called  '  nonsense  '  by  Lord  Melbourne.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  I  hope  to  say  a  few  words  presently  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Crown  towards  political  parties  and  politics.  At  pre- 
sent I  return  to  the  question  of  what  is  practically  meant  by  personal 
government  in  Mr.  Dimckley's  essay. 

The  treaty-making  power  of  tbe  Crown,  he  says,  only  strains 
the  Constitution,  but  does  not  violate  it ;  and  he  will  not  therefore 
undertake  to  call  the  Anglo-Turkish  convention  an  illustration 
of  personal  government.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  this  prerogative 
is  any  real  strain  on  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  must  be 
uncommonly  tough  :  since  it  has  borne  the  same  strain  without 
injury  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  employment  of  Indian 
troops,  he  says,  can  only  be  reconciled  to  the  Constitution  by  *  special 
pleading.'  If  Mr.  Dunckley  calls  the  speech  of  Lord  Cairns  on 
that  subject  special  pleading,  he  has  of  course  the  same  right  to- 
do  so  as  he  lias  to  charge  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  the  Stuarts.  I  think  he  has 
been  unwise  in  exercising  this  right,  just  as  all  men  are  unwise  who- 
seek  to  strengthen  a  serious  argument  by  the  use  of  hyperbole.  But 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  should  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  fine  historical  argument  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
a  short  Review  article.  But  allowing,  under  protest,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  the  public,  I  think,  has 
pretty  plainly  manifested  its  opinion  that  the  ministers  who  at  a 
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critical  emergency  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  action 
should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  These  are  the  only  two 
approximations  to  any  evidence  in  "support  of  his  charge  which 
.Mr.  Dunckley  has  to  offer.  One  is  worthless,  because  he  does 
not  even  pretend  himself  that  in  making  treaties  without  con- 
sulting Parliament  the  Queen  is  usurping  any  new  prerogative; 
and  the  other  is  worth  very  little,  because  in  calling  Indian  troops 
to  Malta  the  Government  was,  if  not  doing  what  had  frequently 
been  done  before,  only  acting  for  the  public  good,  on  the  maxim 
that  solus  populi  suprema  lex  est,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  have  been  directly  contemplated  by  the  India  Bill  of  1858. 
Mr.  Dunckley  does  not  seem  to  see  to  what  lengths  his  own  argu- 
ment would  carry  him.  If,  says  he,  the  Queen  can  summon  7000 
Sepoys  to  Malta,  she  might  land  70,000  at  Southampton,  and 
destroy  our  liberties.  Supposing  that  she  might,  what  then  ? 
Does  not  Mr.  Dunckley  see  that  his  whole  general  argument  rests 
on  the  very  assumption  which  this  particular  argument  destroys — 
the  assumption,  namely,  that  the  Crown  will  not  misuse  to  this 
extent  the  large  powers  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  so  vividly  points 
out,  are  still  entrusted  to  it  ?  It  is  assumed,  says  he,  *  that  the 
various  depositaries  of  power  will  respect  one  another,  and  display 
not  less  than  an  average  sense  of  equity  and  of  the  public  interests 
and  rights.'  Certainly.  The  Constitution  works  through  a  series  of 
general  understandings,  and'  depends  entirely  on  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  But  then  this  is  just  the 
guarantee  we  have  that  the  Crown  will  not  bring  70,000  Sepoys  to 
Southampton.  We  have  no  other  guarantee  that  it  may  not  equally 
misuse  all  its  other  great  powers.  Mr.  Dunckley's  argument  is  as  good 
in  principle  against  any  standing  army  at  all,  as  it  is  against  this 
particular  employment  of  our  Indian  standing  army. 

If  Mr.  Dunckley  has  nothing  more  to  show  than  this,  I  main- 
tain that  his  case  breaks  down.  For  it  is  really  idle  to  point  to  such 
circumstances  as  those  of  1868  in  support  of  this  charge.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  bound  to  resign  as  soon  as  he  was  beaten  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions,  and  that  the  Queen  had  no  right  either 
to  dissolve  Parliament  instead  of  accepting  his  resignation,  or,  suppos- 
ing that  she  had,  to  put  off  the  dissolution  till  she  could  appeal  to  the 
new  constituencies,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  our  whole  Parliamentary 
history.  However,  let  us  take  the  testimony  of  two  eminent  English- 
men, to  both  of  whom  I  suppose  Mr.  Dunckley  will  defer — Sir  Kobert 
Peel  and  Lord  Macaulay.  Writing  of  the  ministerial  transactions  of 
1834-5,  Sir  Robert  Peel  deliberately  weighs  the  comparative  expedi- 
ency of  the  various  courses  then  open  to  him,  and  justifies  solely  on 
grounds  of  convenience  the  one  which  he  adopted.  He  thought  that 
the  King's  dismissal  of  his  Ministers  was  a  premature  and  impolitic 
step  ;  but  he  most  distinctly  maintained  that  in  so  doing  his  Majesty 
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was  acting  strictly  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  but 
according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  to  be  administered  after  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1 832.  And  he  considered  that  he  was  himself,  if  he  had 
chosen,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  have  tried  conclusions  with  the  existing 
Parliament,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  wear  out  the  adverse  majority 
as  Pitt  had  done  in  1783.  He  was  perfectly  prepared,  on  constitutional 
grounds  only,  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
King's  Minister,  though  only  at  the  head  of  a  minority,  and  to 
encounter  successive  defeats  till  he  had  either  converted  the  House  or 
had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  his  own  favour.  He  did 
not  adopt  this  course — not,  I  repeat,  because  it  was  unconstitutional, 
but  because  he  thought  it  would  be  unsuccessful. 

Macaulay,  writing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  behaviour  in  1783-4,  says  that, 
instead  of  dissolving  at  once,  Pitt  wisely  determined  to  give  public 
opinion  time  to  ripen.  According  to  Mr.  Dunckley's  doctrine,  Pitt 
should  have  resigned  at  once ;.  or,  supposing  that  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
solved at  once,  then  what  appeared  wisdom  to  Lord  Macaulay  was  really 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution  under  the  auspices  of  personal  government. 
I  return  therefore  to  my  original  question.  What  has  Lord  Beacons- 
field  done,  with  the  one  very  doubtful  exception  of  the  Indian  troops, 
which  has  not  been  done  by  almost  every  Prime  Minister  in  succes- 
sion since  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government ;  and  what 
has  her  Majesty  done  during  the  last  four  years  of  her  reign  which 
she  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  without  question  ever  since 
she  came  to  the  throne  ? 

I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  insist  on  the 
word  revival :  that  prerogatives,  the  exercise  of  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  disputed,  have  been  gradually  becoming  inconsistent  with  the 
expanding  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  there  must  be  a 
first  time  for  all  objections  to  be  raised ;  and  that  nobody  is  cut  off  from 
protesting  against  powers  now,  because  up  to  the  present  moment  they 
have  been  cheerfully  recognised.  If  this  is  what  is  meant :  if  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Crown,  or  the  command  of  the  army,  is  to  be 
taken  away  from  it ;  if  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  proper  to  make 
further  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  curtail  the  prerogatives 
which  her  Majesty  has  inherited  from  her  ancestors — that  is  another 
question.  If  the  real  offence  is  not  the  revival  of  a  dormant  power, 
but  the  continued  exercise  of  one  which  has  never  been  suspended  ; 
and  if,  as  would  then  be  the  case,  Parliament,  and  not  the  Crown,  is 
the  aggressor  and  innovator,  the  controversy  assumes  a  different 
complexion ;  and  all  abuse  levelled  at  particular  persons  is  beside 
the  mark.  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  Kevolution,  so  be  it.  But  nobody 
has  a  right  to  reproach  either  the  Queen  or  her  Ministers  with  the 
exercise  of  powers  of  which  she  finds  herself  in  possession,  and  which 
had  been  continuously  exercised  down  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government. 
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If  however,  we  dismiss  for  the  moment  the  question  of  prerogative, 
and  come  to  those  exhibitions  of  partiality  and  partisanship  which 
Mr.  Dunckley  draws  into  the  discussion,  though  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  it,  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  consider  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  expected  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  in  his  dealings 
with  political  parties.  Mr.  Dunckley  seems  to  agree  with  Baron 
Stockmar  and  with  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  that  the  Sovereign  should 
maintain  a  position  of  absolute  neutrality  towards  the  leaders  of 
parties  on  both  sides. 

I  am  not  going  to  contest  this  proposition.  I  want  only  to  be 
quite  clear  about  the  meaning  of  it.  If  all  it  means  is  this,  that 
the  Sovereign  is  to  take  no  share  in  party  tactics,  and  is  to  accept 
in  good  faith  the  Ministers  who  from  time  to  time  may  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  well  and  good.  But  if  it  means 
that  no  Constitutional  Sovereign  is  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  how  this  country  should  be  governed,  and  is  to  adopt  with 
equal  sincerity  the  Radical  system  of  to-day  and  the  Conservative 
system  of  to-morrow,  such  a  doctrine  I  maintain  is  monstrous.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  '  a  position  of 
absolute  neutrality  towards  the  leaders  of  parties '  and  absolute 
indifference  to  the  principles  they  represent.  Constitutional  Sove- 
reigns must  simply  do  the  best  they  can,  and  where  their  inten- 
tions are  manifestly  honest,  they  will  not  be  harshly  judged.  Such 
a  one  is  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations  likely  to  hurt  the  credit  of 
his  Ministers,  and  from  all  personal  action  intended  to  defeat  their 
measures.  He  is,  in  fact,  to  give  every  Ministry  in  turn  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour.  But  that  he  is  to  suppress  his  own  individuality  and 
change  his  political  creed  as  often  as  he  is  obliged  to  change  his 
Ministers,  no  English  statesman  could  have  meant ;  and  it  must 
have  been  to  some  such  theory  as  this  last  that  Lord  Melbourne 
applied  the  term  '  nonsense.' 

Prince  Albert,  in  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar  in  1844,  reminds 
him  how  he  had  always  said  that  if  the  monarchy  were  to  rise  in 
popularity,  it  could  only  be  by  the  Sovereign  '  keeping  quite  aloof 
from  and  above  party.' 

Now  this  was  the  language  of  George  the  Third  and  of  the  Patriot 
King.  But  then  it  had  a  very  different  meaning  in  those  days  from  what 
it  must  necessarily  bear  in  these.  Party  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
George  the  Third's  reign  went  commonly  by  the  name  of  connection ; 
and  the  word  had  a  special  propriety  as  signifying  those  combinations 
of  great  families  which  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
governing  the  country.  How  the  country  was  to  be  governed,  that 
right  being  conceded,  was  a  subordinate  question  altogether,  in  which 
there  was  no  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  Whigs  and  Tories. 
The  Tories  were  well  disposed  towards  Parliamentary  reform  and 
free  trade.  The  Whigs  had  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of 
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religious  disabilities.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  put 
forward  any  superior  claim  to  the  confidence  either  of  the  Crown  or 
the  country  based  on  any  distinctive  principle  of  domestic  legislation. 
The  difference  lay  between  the  Whig  connections,  who  wished  to  have 
all  real  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  Tory  party,  composed 
chiefly  of  country  gentlemen,  who  desired  to  see  the  Crown  inde- 
pendent. A  good  account  of  the  State  parties  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  to  be  found  in  the  Autobiography  of  Lord  Shelburne. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  King  might  hold  himself  above  and 
aloof  from  party  in  that  sense  of  the  word  without  holding  himself 
above  and  aloof  from  political  principles  at  the  same  time.  By  stand- 
ing aloof  from  party,  George  the  Third  meant  to  assert  his  right  to 
disregard  that  system  of  party  organisation  which  practically  compels 
the  Sovereign  to  accept  the  Minister  of  the  majority.  If  it  does  not 
mean  that  at  the  present  day — and  I,  for  one,  do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Prince  Albert  meant  that — then  the  practical  effect  of 
the  maxim  must  be  to  make  the  Sovereign  a  political  infidel,  to  save 
him  from  being  a  political  partisan.  Parties  now  are  divided  from 
each  other  on  great  questions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  political 
philosophy  and  affect  the  stability  of  all  our  cardinal  institutions. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  assert  that  the  Sovereign  is  to  have  no  opinion 
of  his  own  on  questions  of  this  nature  which  so  nearly  concern  him- 
self; and  if  he  is  not  neutral  as  to  these,  he  cannot  be  really  neutral 
towards  the  parties  which  represent  them. 

This  seems  to  be  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  from  whom  Mr.  Dunckley  seems  to  be  quoting  the 
following  sentence :  *  The  limit  of  concession  by  the  Sovereign  is 
at  the  point  where  he  is  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  changing 
his  Government ;  and  the  limit  of  concession  by  Ministers  is  at  the 
point  where  they  become  unwilling  to  bear — what  on  the  whole  they 
must  bear  as  long  as  they  remain  Ministers — the  undivided  responsi- 
bility of  all  that  is  done  in  the  Crown's  name.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
Sovereign  may  have  opinions  of  his  own  on  the  great  public  questions 
of  the  day,  which  he  may  require  his  Ministers  to  adopt ;  and  if  they 
refuse,  try  to  find  others  more  accommodating.  He  must  do  this,  of 
course,  subject  io  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  not,  as  George  the 
Third  did,  by  trying  to  evade  or  circumvent  it.  The  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  I  suppose,  at  that  point.  And  within  these  limits,  when  the 
wishes  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  do 
not  come  into  collision,  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  any  room  for 
personal  government  to  show  itself.  It  can  surely  signify  nothing,  as 
I  have  already  said,  when  the  policy  of  the  Government  meets  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  both  Parliament  and  the  people,  whether  it 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  Minister,  or  by  the 
Minister  to  the  Sovereign. 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  denouncers  of  personal  rule  wish  a 
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great  deal  more  than  this  to  be  understood.  There  is  that  'subtile 
political  presence,  vast  if  undefined,'  moving  amongst  us,  on  which 
Mr.  Dunckley  is  so  eloquent.  But  unless  some  friendly  hand  will  do 
for  me  what  Venus  does  for  ^Eneas  in  the  second  -^Eneid,  and  remove 
the  cloud  which  obscures  my  mortal  vision,  I  fear  I  shall  still  con- 
tinue unable  to  discern  the  hostile  deities  in  the  act  of  destroying 
the  Constitution,  the 

'  dirse  facies  inimicaque  Trojge 
Numina  magna  Deum. 

I  think  that  charges  such  as  brought  against  Lord  Beaconsfield 
by  Mr.  Dunckley  and  others  should  be  substantiated ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  shall  have  the  public  with  me  in  saying  that  the  case  of  the 
Indian  troops,  even  were  it  very  much  stronger  against  Government 
than  it  really  is,  does  not  by  itself  substantiate  them.  A  single 
doubtful  step,  even  if  it  be  doubtful,  taken  at  a  moment  of  great 
peril,  when  delay  might  have  been  fatal,  is  not  enough  to  expose  to 
accusations  so  odious  the  eminent  statesman  who  is  honoured  by  the 
confidence  of  this  great  nation,  and  the  popular  Sovereign  whose 
regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  has  long  been  considered 
her  best  title  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  subjects. 

The  more  extravagant  of  the  statements  which  are  advanced  in 
Mr.  Dunckley's  essay  refute  themselves.  I,  however,  can  see  no 
evidence  even  of  that  milder  form  of  the  revival  of  personal  govern- 
ment which  was  attempted  by  her  Majesty's  grandfather:  nor,  of 
course,  would  the  charge  have  been  made,  had  the  Minister  not 
been  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  had  Lord  Beaconsfield  not  been  the 
author  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil.  His  lordship  has  of  course  written 
much  which,  if  interpreted  literally  and  practically,  might  justify 
the  expectation  that  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  initiating  such 
a  revival,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  use  of  it.  Those  who  can  see 
in  the  speculations  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil  a  cut-and-dried  system 
intended  for  immediate  use,  will  naturally  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  its  being  carried  into  operation — nay,  will  probably 
detect  such  symptoms  even  where  none  exist.  But  to  others  who 
see  them  as  they  really  are,  merely  the  tentative  reveries  of  an 
original  mind  dissatisfied  with  the  Conservative  compromise,  and 
meditating  how  best  to  restore  the  political  equilibrium  which  the 
first  Reform  Bill  had  deranged,  no  such  disquieting  apprehensions 
are  likely  to  occur.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  of  opinion  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  acted  very  wisely  in  reorganising  the  Tory  party  on  the 
basis  of  resistance  to  all  further  constitutional  changes,  and  rebapti- 
sing  it  by  the  title  of  Conservative.  He  thought  the  designation  an 
unhappy  one,  as  promising  more  than  the  party  would  be  capable  of 
performing.  It  is  now  clear  that  he  was  right :  and  that  the  means 
through  which  Reform  was  carried,  by  teaching  the  populace  its  own 
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strength,  has  proportionately  weakened  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
conservative  element  in  the  State — the  power  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy. This  is  the  opinion  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sidonia. 
6  It  is  not  the  Eeform  Bill  which  has  shaken  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country,  but  the  means  by  which  Reform  was  carried,'  replied 
Sidonia.  '  Physical  force,'  said  Lord  Eskdale.  '  Or  social  power,' 
said  Sidonia.  By  social  power  must  here  be  meant  the  power  of  that 
class  of  society  which  drove  the  Keform  Bill  through  Parliament, 
that  is,  the  power  of  the  populace.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  new 
Conservative  party  was  likely  to  afford  any  permanent  counter- 
poise against  the  new  power  which  for  convenience  we  may  term 
democracy,  though  five-and -forty  years  ago  it  was  not  perhaps  con- 
sciously democratic.  Aristocracy  in  England  from  1688  to  1832  was 
a  political  principle ;  now  it  is  only  a  social  order.  Then  it  was 
an  organised  system  by  which  the  country  could  be  governed ;  and 
governed  with  considerable  success.  Now  it  is  only  one  element  of 
power  among  others  contending  for  the  mastery,  and  not  apparently 
gaining  strength.  Then  it  could  oppose  a  firm  front  to  revolution, 
and  it  kept  power  in  the  hands  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
cultivated  classes. 

But  when  that  system  fell,  what  was  to  replace  it  ?  The  error  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  lay  in  dreaming  that  he  could  construct  a  great 
Conservative  party  after  all  the  Conservative  machinery  had  been 
swept  away,  without  anything  to  supply  its  place;  that  he  could 
go  on  upon  the  old  system  when  everything  round  him  was  new — 
all  the  old  sanctions  subverted,  and  all  the  old  traditions  so  rudely 
shaken  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  lean  upon  them.  Mr.  Disraeli  looked 
round  for  some  other  element  of  stability  which  should  replace  the 
shattered  edifice  of  1688.  The  Whigs  had  overthrown  an  oligarchy 
which  the  Tories  ought  never  to  have  adopted  ;  and  were  endeavouring 
once  more,  under  the  guise  of  a  popular  revolution,  to  establish  their 
own  supremacy.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  alone  in  this  belief.  As  he 
tells  us  in  Coningsby, '  there  existed  at  this  period  a  prevalent  convic- 
tion that  the  Whig  party,  by  a  great  stroke  of  state  similar  in  magni- 
tude and  effect  to  that  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  changed 
the  dynasty,  had  secured  to  themselves  the  government  of  this  country 
for  at  least  the  lives  of  the  present  generation.'  But  though  they 
might  restore  the  predominance  of  their  own  party,  they  could  not 
re-establish  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  or  supply  that  steadying 
element  of  which  the  Constitution  stood  in  need.  Where  then  was  this 
to  be  found  ?  It  might  be,  that  in  time  the  nation  would  come  to 
seek  it  in  the  Crown.  This,  I  have  always  thought,  is  about  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  really  meant  by  the  politics  of 
Coningsby  and  Sybil. 

But  these  books  were  novels.     They  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
rules  we  should  apply  to  a  purely  political  essay.     Mr.  Disraeli  wished 
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to  excite  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  especially  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration. He  had  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  a  striking  and  attractive  form, 
and  to  intermingle  with  his  lessons  the  romance  and  poetry  of  history. 
We  must  look  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  letter,  of  those  famous  fictions 
if  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  their  author  ;  and  I  hope  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  more  fully.  At  present  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  that  any  attempt  to  identify  his  practical 
policy  at  the  present  day  with  his  literary  speculations  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  both  premature  and  fanciful, 
and  wholly  unsupported  by  any  evidence  accessible  to  the  general 
public. 

If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  past  and  present  to  the  future 
aspects  of  this  question,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  deny  that  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  to  make  such  a  revival  beneficial,  or  possibly 
indispensable.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  said  that  the  country  was 
better  governed  under  the  old  House  of  Commons  than  it  has  been 
under  the  new.  I  have  not  before  me  the  speech  or  essay  in  which 
this  statement  appeared  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  misquoting  him. 
But  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  say  as  much  as  that,  other  states- 
men of  hardly  less  eminence  have  done  so :  the  conclusion  being  that 
good  government  was  sacrificed  to  some  irresistible  popular  demand. 
Now  what  the  people  did  then  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
against  the  resisting  power  which  the  Constitution  then  possessed, 
they  may  do  again  in  and  through  the  House  of  Commons,  now 
that  this  power  is  dissolved. 

I  believe  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  people  in  the  country 
who  view  with  great  alarm  the  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the^overnment.  If  experience  can  be  trusted, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  break- 
water against  the  tide  of  revolution.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  only  thing  which,  during  the  last  days  of  the  old  regime,  gave 
this  power  to  the  Upper  House  was  the  influence  it  possessed  with- 
in the  Lower.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  that  power  is  gone  : 
and  there  are  men  in  the  country,  neither  dreamers  nor  sentimen- 
talists, who  look  wistfully  round  for  some  equivalent.  The  very 
number  of  schemes  which  prior  to  1867  were  suggested  by  men  of 
great  ability  for  reconstructing  our  representative  system  so  as  to 
ensure  the  preponderance  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  both  culture 
and  property,  sufficiently  attest  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  I 
describe.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  never  favourable  to  any  of  these 
schemes,  and  was  probably  of  opinion  that  no  mere  electoral 
machinery,  however  skilful  or  complex,  could  protect  institutions 
which  the  people  were  determined  to  destroy.  He  may  have  thought 
that  a  better  security  for  the  future  lay  in  cultivating  the  conservative 
instincts  of  the  English  people,  and  in  concentrating  them  on  the 
ancient  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  English  monarchy. 
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But  however  that  may  be,  there  are  various  contingencies  through 
which  one  part  of  the  nation  or  the  other  might  be  drawn  into  appeal- 
ing to  the  Crown  against  the  pressure  of  intolerable  evils.  There  is,  for 
instance,  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  possible  preponderance 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  ultra-Kadical  party,  bent  on  over- 
throwing the  whole  social  system  of  the  country.  If  the  struggle 
between  property  and  numbers,  which  according  to  Dr.  Arnold  comes 
to  most  great  empires  in  time,  should  assume  a  violent  aspect  in 
this  country,  the  conservative  forces  of  society  might  '  thank  Grod ' 
that  they  had  a  centre  to  rally  round.  I  own,  however,  that  I  think 
such  an  issue  as  this  more  remote  than  either  of  two  others,  of  which 
some  premonitory  symptoms  are  not  wanting  even  now.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  as  the  conservative  classes  might  be  frightened  by  the 
rise  of  democracy,  so  the  intellectual  classes  might  be  disgusted  by 
the  deterioration  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

I  shrink  from  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  which 
Englishmen  have  seen  with  sorrow,  that  the  House  of  Commons  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  gradually  ceased  to  be  what  it  once 
was,  both  intellectually  and  socially  ?  Sir  William  Harcourt  once 
told  his  fellow  members  that  eloquence  was  a  lost  art.  Old  habitues 
of  the  House  complain  that  we  have  no  debaters.  But  what  is  still 
worse  than  either  deficiency,  is  the  comparatively  low  level  from  which 
public  questions  are  approached  in  that  assembly.  Aristotle  does  not 
seem  to  have  contemplated  such  a  thing  as  a  rich  democracy,  and  he 
gives  as  the  three  democratic  characteristics,  dysvsia,  irsvia.,  ftavava-ta. 
If  we  make  the  necessary  alteration  required  by  modern  circumstances, 
these  words  will  explain  very  much  what  I  mean  by  the  lower  level  of 
thought  from  which  public  questions  are  regarded.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  House  of  Commons  may  have  so  far  forfeited  the  respect  of  the 
more  educated  and  intellectual  classes,  as  to  cause  them  either  to  stand 
aloof  from  political  life  altogether,  or  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  any 
party  whose  principles  may  seem  best  calculated  to  restore  the  dignity 
of  government. 

Finally,  if  neither  Conservatives  shall  be  driven  to  the  Crown  as 
the  best  barrier  against  Communism,  nor  thoughtful  men  as  to  the 
only  elevating  and  liberalising  power  left  in  an  age  of  political  vul- 
garity, it  is  still  possible  that  the  nation  at  large  may  appeal  to  it 
from  the  strife  of  Parliamentary  factions.  Session  after  session  wasted 
in  factious  wrangles,  through  which  not  the  glimmer  of  a  principle 
is  ever  seen  to  penetrate ;  the  progress  of  measures,  confessedly  of 
great  public  importance,  perpetually  arrested  by  the  violence  of 
party  feuds  for  which  the  nation  cares  nothing  at  all ;  the  preponde- 
rance of  private  over  public  motives  which  is  thus  made  conspicuous ; 
— these  are  phenomena  which  may  be  working  a  silent  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  independent  men,  of  which  perhaps  they  themselves  are 
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yet  unconscious,  and  the  very  possibility  of  which  the  practical  poli- 
ticians to  whom  Parliamentary  traditions  are  a  second  Bible  would 
contemptuously  deny.  The  practical  politician  might  be  right,  and 
I  may  be  quite  wrong.  But  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  on  a  downward  course,  on  which  it  did  not 
enter  yesterday  ;  and  that  unless  it  succeeds  ere  long  in  regaining  its 
former  hold  on  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  the  latter 
would  look  on  with  great  indifference,  if  not  with  positive  satisfaction, 
at  '  The  Progress  of  Personal  Rule.' 

What  would  actually  occur  in  such  a  case  no  one  can  pretend  to  say. 
They  might  resolve  to  return  to  Parliament  none  but  men  pledged  to 
give  a  general  support  to  the  Prerogative.  The  duration  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session  might  be  considerably  abridged.  I  certainly  cannot 
realise  to  my  own  mind  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  change  so  foreign 
to  our  own  experience  and  all  our  habits  of  political  thought.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  House  of  Commons  might  find  vent  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  But  if  there  really  is  any  chance  of  personal 
government  being  practically  revived  in  this  country,  it  will  probably 
be  due  to  some  one  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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